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LoiTBow  IttB  now  gone  tbroagh  her 
hitellectiialTen' ;  finr^  after  die  fint  of 
Jalj,  no  noen  writes,  reads,  or  thinks. 
The  bookBeliers  stray  thvcmgh  dusty 
«nd deserted  shops;  authorship,  wesry 
and  wasted,  coils  itself  in  its  secret 
hsnnts,  tsU  whiter  shall  revive  it  to 
plnmpneaa  and  activity  sgam.  Actors 
play  CZort,  AdeigHka,  and  such  other 
symptoms  of  tbeatricsl  exhanstion; 
Iq^^aftara  hurry  to  the  country  to  Gsn- 
viss  the  wives  of  the  men  of  coipera^ 
tions,  and  shoot  psrtridges ;  pstrlia- 
raent  expivcs  in  the  languid  impeach- 
ment  of  ao  Irish  judge,  and  the  bur- 
lesque pruasling  of  an  Orange  eiamin- 
stion ;  Canning  spesks  no  more ;  the 
Chsnoellor  of  the  Exchequer  brings 
out  his  budget ;  and  Brougham  tslks 
—the  effect  is  irresistible ;  and  St 
Steitowis  emptiedof  all  whohave  ears 
tobesr.  Bcmd-Streethassymntomsof 
sgricultoial  produce  aspiriDg  between 
its  stones;  Lord  Petenhsm  sbjures 
his  black  silk  shirt,  and  wears  a  white 
neckdotfa— sign  that  the  season  is 
over  when  men  of  fashion  were  to  be 
mode  envious.  Bsrristors  quarrel  with 
esdi  other  in  empty  courts ;  and  all 
Chespside  is  trsnsmitting  its  tepid  ele- 
gance to  steam^packets  under  weigh 
Hot  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 

When  a  rise  of  ten  d^ees  in  the 
thermometer  can  work  suSi  changes, 
who  shsll  wonder  that  the  first  topic 
of  English  conversation  is  the  *'  who* 
therr 

If,  in  some  of  the  future  revolu- 
tions of  climate,  England  should  pos- 
sess a  settled  sky,  and  men  dumld  be 
accustomed  to  expect  a  summer,  pos- 
terity vrill  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the 
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cause  of  some  of  oar  public  phenome- 
na.  Why  Sir  Robert  Wilson  is  as 
much  forgotten  ss  if  he  had  never  ra- 
ved ;  why  no  man  alive  asks  whether 
he  is,  at  thb  sultry  hour,  hiding  his 
glory  and  his  honours  in  a  cabaret  at 
Corunna,  or  cooling  his  ambition  in  a 
Portuguese  jail ; — ^why  common  halls 
are  vocal  no  more  with  radical  non- 
sense and  grammarlesB  language;-— 
why  HuAtand  LordEllenhoroughhave 
equally  disamieared  from  the  streets, 
and  Holland  House  ineubales  young 
reviewers  no  more ;— *why  the  Ihike  of 
Devonshire  suddenly  saves  his  lamp-^ 
light,  and  throws  Piccadilly  into  a 
durkness  emblematic  of  his  own  ora^ 
tory;— why  Michael  Angelo  Taylor 
vapours  no  longer  iigainH  (^ancelfom, 
dmnney-eweepers,  and  idgtmaomi^, 
bsg-bearing  and  black-vestured,  &c» 
Of  all  these  wonders,  the  true  solui** 
tion  is  sudden  sunshine* 

Motdesquieu  was  in  the  right,  after 
alL  Men  are  made  by  the  climate. 
Their  minds  are,  like  their  bodies, 
earth  and  water ;  and  laws  and  go- 
vernment have  no  more  actual  influ- 
ence on  them,  than  on  the  oopiouaneas 
of  cabbage-leaves,  or  the  toughness  of 
turnips. 

Why  is  the  German  a  worshipper 
of  etcamal  dissertations  on  Hebrew 
roots,  and  a  propagator  of  the  muddi- 
est philosophy  on  the  dingiest  paper? 
Why  IB  he,  par  excelience,  a  dreaming  ' 
politicisn  and  a  mystic  theologue? 
Simply  because  he  sees  nature  through 
a  fog,  and  deepens  ^utt  fog  with  the 
eternal  fume  of  his  own  tabacco.  Why 
is  the  Spaniard  the  most  consummate 
of  idlers,  the  most  devoted  of  lovers. 
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and  the  most  extravagant  of  poets? 
Simply  because  he  is  the  most  sun- 
burnt of  men.  Whr  is  the  Frenchman 
all  over  caprice^  feeble  and  violent,  gay 
and  gloomy, — ^this  mouth  a  wor8hip« 
per  of  the  Bourbon,  and  the  next,  si 
IHU  placeat,  un  brave  de  la  republique  ? 
Because  he  breathes  a  milder  fitftil  sky, 
and  is  more  frequently  wa^ed  from 
head  to  foot  by  the  free  bounty  of  the 
heavens,  and  diied  by  the  same  cheap 
and  summary  exsiccation,  than  any 
man  between  the  Poles.  Why  do  an 
Englishman's  doors  and  windows  shut 
dose,  while  beyond  his  shores  there  is 
not  a  door  or  window  in  Europe  that 
is  not  freely  enta;ed  and  battered 
by  shower  and  storm  ?  Why  is  he  a 
man  of  broad-doth  and  bent  brows,  a 
lover  of  firesides  and  a  jraddler  in  des- 
perate finance,— of  sullen  aspect  and 
sturdy  politics  Y  Because  it  rains  every 
raontn  in  the  year.  His  house  is  a 
ship,  he  must  therefore  spend  his  life 
in  caulkinff  and  nailing.  He  has  an 
instinetive  hotror  of  a  chink ;  he  navi- 
gates among  the  nations;  and  he  hcs 
thus-  become  the  most  plodding,  hu- 
mid, prosperous,  and  unhappy,  of  ani* 
mal8« 

Half  of  thi  8  year  has  been  rain.  We 
are  more  fortunate  in  our  power  of  re- 
sisting submersion  than  our  'fi>refii* 
thers  ;  in  Noah's  time,  it  rained  but 
Jhrty  dayt.  Such  is  die  benefit  of  cus- 
tom. As  it  is,  however,  the  efl&ct  of 
lids  determined  irrigation  was  formi- 
dably obvious.  I  dudain  to  allude  to 
the  extinction  of  fields  and  f arm-vards, 
and  the  utter  absorption  of  all  that 
once  made  the  phynognomy  of  spring. 
The  nobler  operations  of  the  mind, 
ministerial  and  opposition,  were  in  a 

English 

The  English  have  been  charged  by 
foreigners  with  bavins  no  native  mu- 
sic. This  charge  partakes  of  the  spirit 
of  all  foreign  accusations,  and  is  part- 
ly prejudice,  and  partly  ignorance,  let 
the  imp^chment  be  laid  by  whom  it 
may.  With  the  chief  portion  it  is 
rank  ignorance ;  for  under  the  name 
of  England  they  have  included  the 
empire,  and  are  still,  in  ninety-nine  ' 
instances  out  of  a  hundred,  to  be  told 
that  Ireland  and  Sco^nd  have  had  a 


stateof  such  utter  dilutioh,  Ihat  i 
ly  a  speech  has  been  uttered  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  loud  or  deep 
enough  to  remind  us  (^  Uie  existence 
of  the  legislature*  All  public  meetings 
seemed  to  have  been  soaked  away.  A 
few  rash  attempts  made  in  York,  in  a 
vain  reliance  on  waterproof  doaks(». 
umbrellas,  and  popular  irritation,  were 
visited  with  immediate  and  vindictive 
torrents ;  and,  from  the  utter  silence 
which  has  since  filled  that  region  of 
wrongs  and  oratory,  it  is  conduded 
diat  uechief  speakers,  teveralof  whonx 
had  long  fbima  it  difficult  to  keep  their 
beads  above  water,  had  fairly  gone 
down.  In  Parliament,  Mr  Canning^s 
expose  of  the  Bourbons,  and  Mr  Plun- 
kect's  expose  of  himself,  were  expressly 
put  ofi^  till  those  months  when  there 
might  be  a  hope  of  fine  weather.  On 
the  stage  nothing  had  appeared,  but  a 
play  by  Miss  Miiford,  an  extremely 
watery  production,  and  an  eastern  me^ 
lodrame,  of  which  by  much  the  finest 
scenery  represented  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  In  poetry  we  had  but  one  publi- 
cation, and  that  one  was  upon  the  de^ 
luge.  Thus  we  were  in  a  state  of  uni- 
versal humectation  at  home,— abroad^ 
war  paused  on  the  Pyrenees,  and  car* 
ried  a  barometer  instead  of  a  sword. 
In  Africa,  the  invasion  of  the  Man^* 
dingoes  was  washed  back  by  an  inuii*» 
dation,  and  Cape  Coast  Castle  preserved 
for  new  crimes  and  calentures.  Alongthe 
Zaara,  supplications  for  sunshine  were 
put  up  to  Mahomet,  through  ten  de- 
crees of  sand  and  lions ;  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  life  of  the  colony,  the 
settlers  in  Hottentots'  Holland  were 
wet  from  Heaven* 
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music  of  their  own,  infinitely  purer, 
more  original,  and  more  touching, 
than  all  the  cansonets  and  cavatinas, 
from  the  Alps  to  Yesuvius. 

But  even  among  ourselves  there 
have  been  many  shrewd  doubts  and 
bitter  aspersions  on  the  musical  ferti- 
lity of  the  centre  of  the  island.  That 
frit  and  flourishing  diatrict,  which  has 
supplied  the  realm  with  sovereigna  and 
merchants,  and  has  borne  away  the 
palm  in  beeves  and  battles,  from  time 


*  The  Loyal  and  Natkinal  Songs  of  Eogbrnd,  for  one,  two,  or  three  Voices.  Sdeote^ 
from  original  M8S.  andearljrpnnted  eopies  in  the  library  of  William  Kitchener,  M.D* 
IjoodoD,  Hunt  and  RobiaaoQ,  1823. 
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*  '^m^^iKm  JSoi^tB* 


J  Itttt  undoubtedly  Indoe* 
<!iipAtioii8iiicw  stlning  wd  cognttStif^' 
flun  tlkwe  of  the  whole  host  of  ndii* 
sdfteyy^  northern  or  ivestern*  A  grat^ 
IvavT-govemiiigf  opulenti  proepeFOuSy 

bnng  coant7V»  cropped  with  porlia^ 
nenrmen,  bisiK^,  and  philosophera ; 
a  huge  mart  ftr  all  the  nations  of  the 
«tf  th^  a  «pbt  to  which  the  V'irginun^ 
aa  he  seta  ma  tobacco,  and  the  Kam- 
flriiatkan,  aa  he  akina  hia  ermlney  cast 
their  eyes  with  a  Mlow-fondneaa  for 
ihe  due  retom  ; — ^England  has  luui 
other  thinflS  to  do  with  its  sleek  and 
psisy  opttknce,  or  with  ita  turbulent 
and  nerrona  induatry,  or  with  ita 
haughty  and  aapr^me  ambition^  than 
the  idlers  of  Italy.  She  baa  paid  for 
their  music  ;  ahe  haa  had  the  whole 
continent  qmck-eared  and  open-mouth* 
ed  for  her  pay.  In  the  apnrit  of  poli- 
tieal  economy  ahe  haa  found  it  cheap- 
er to  import)  than  toraiae  the  commo- 
dity, and  she  haa  imported  it  acoor« 
dingly.  If  ahe  have  not  hitherto  ahown 
a  batalani  propagated  on  the  banka  of 
the  Hanies,  or  a  FarineUi  of  indiapcu 
laUe  Yorkshire,  it  ia  because  ahe  nas 
not  tbooght  it  worth  her  while ;  or  if 
ihe  be  content  to  take  Roasim's  music 
at  seoood-hand,  or  leave  Gorman^  the 
honour  of  the  only  Mosart,  it  is  be- 
ttnat  she  has  been  too  buay  and  too 
much  pleased  with  aettUng  the  afihus 
of  the  earth,  to  think  about  the  manu* 
fttCare  of  oompoeets.  Yet  England  haa 
had  great  composera,  (for  Uie  true  eati- 
mate  is  genius,  not  volume,^  tlKNigh 
ahe  neitlKT  foreed  the  aoil  for  them, 
Borextingniahed  her  other  products  to 
fill  theworld  with  sonatas— yea,GasAT 
CoxrosEBS.  Some  of  theae  men  are 
known  but  by  a  few  melodies,  but 
melodies  of  the  heart,  diings  pc" 
temtis  eeni;  substantial  additiona  to 
tfaenatipnaltreaaureofdelighta;  bold, 
natural,  and  characteriatic  appeala  to 
Uie  natural  impulses  of  the  Enelish 
character,  or  deep  and  most  tooaoing 
leapiNises  to  the  pathos  of  a  people, 
that  in  all  their  busy  life  have  aa  deep 
a  tenderness  as  ever  sang  to  the  moon- 
light in  the  most  sentimental  casino  in 
sight  of  St  Marks.  The  majority  of 
ihar  songs  sre,  aa  they  ahouM  be,  in 
the  spirit  of  a  brave,  me,  and  conquer* 
ing  nation — ^the  first  on  land  and  sea, 
with  ita  heart  eminently  ei^aged  in 
all  the  achievements,  -and  chanced  of 
those  whom  it  sends  to  stru^e  round 
the  world.  Doctor  Kitchener  deserves 


an  i^iodMoais  for  having  gathered  a 
vdnme  of  those  fine  jwoms.  His 
work  coraprdbends  fift^^sim  of  tho 
most  cekbrated  old  land  songs.  An* 
other  volume  irill  present  a  selection 
of  the  finest  in  honour  of  our  sea  glo- 
ries^ and  both  will  form  a  collection 
of  singular  vidue  and  interest,  whether 
aa  apedmena  of  Engliah  muaic,  or  me- 
moriala  of  the  predominant  Aeling  of 
our  fiirefiithera  m  their  days  of  victory 
and  patriotiam* 

The  volume,  a  showy  folio,  is  pre* 
fiioed  by  an  introduction  treating  of 
the  general  desigik  of  the  work.  The 
doctor  hereinduJgea  in  the  triumphant 
tone  of  successful  authorahipb  '<  The 
first  number  of  the  Loyal  ano  Na- 
TICK  A  L  Songs  op  Enolamd  will  be 
•  sufficient  anawer  to  thoae  who  have 
heedlessly  said,  ihe  EngiM  have  no 
national  songs^  and  prove  the  proud 
£Mt  in  direct  contradiction,  that  no 
nation  in  the  world  haa  half  so  many 
loyal,  nor  half  ao  many  national  smgpb 
What  country  can  boast  more  beattti* 
ful  national  aonga  than  God  Move  ihe 
King',  Toarms,RideBritanm4h  Hearie 
of  Oak,  and  a  hundred  others  which 
iize  presented  to  the  public  in  this 
work?"  Then  follows  a  list  of  names 
beloved  by  glee  dubs  and  the  men  of 
•eathedrala,  but  eclipsed  in  our  degen^ 
rate  day  by  foreign  ''  balladmongers." 
The  list  is  neany  thirty  long,  and 
boasts  of  Locke,  Purceli,  fiird,  Carey, 
Leveridge,  Croft,  Green,  coming  down 
through  the  Amea,  &c.  to  Caloott.-— 
Even  among  the  modem  compoaers  a 
vast  number  of  works,  popular  in  their 
day,  have  been  flung  into  umnerited 
obuvion,  as  the  oceaaion  passed  away* 
This  ia  the  natural  course  of  things* 
Victory  superseiFjs  victorv,  and  with 
the  old  success  perishes  the  old  song. 
Party  ia  trampled  under  the  heel  ci 
party ;  the  Tory  once  shrunk  before 
the  Whig,  and  the  Muses  were  furi- 
oualy  solicited  to  sin^  his  discomfiture ; 
the  Whig  changed  his  principles,  grew 
contemptible,  and  lost  the  favour  at 
once  of  the  nation,  and  o^  Parnassus. 
Hooeat  men  eschewed  the  name,  and 
good  poeta  scorned  to  give  an  eleemo- 
synary stania  to  ita  manes.  Toryism 
rose  mr  the  honour  of  common  aense, 
and  the  good  of  the  country ;  and  if  it 
has  hitherto  been  tardy  in  cementing 
its  constitutional  supremacy  by  ita 
harmonic  capdvations,  yet,  aa  afi  the 
songs  in  honour  of  English  honour, 
loydty,  and  glory,  are  palpably  but  * 
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Tmjkai  fet  to  nraiie,  it  ii  ttOl  at  th« 
heibi  of  affinn  in  Hdioon,  witkNit 
oottiii;^  ittdf  «a  tdditioiial  itaive.  Our 
mnsiciiuis  have  not  been  idle.  The 
dnnplete  pnbliahed  works  of  the  Eng* 
Itab  oompoaers  fill  two  hundred  amd  fifty 
fiUo  ffoiumes  ;  and  we  ventnre  to  pie- 
dicty  that  the  doctor's  sale,  serus  in 
euduTHf  will  be  the  choicest  ooBi|nl*- 
tion  of  b1adc<^lettor  melody  that  haa 
been  oommittod  to  the  eloquence  and 
the  hammer  of  a  Christie^  or  an  Evans, 
since  Qneen  Eliaabeth  i^yed  upon 
the  virginals. 

Tbis  collection  la  attended  with 
all  imaginable  advantiuns  fiir  all  kinda 
of  professors  and  pertormers.  Regn* 
lar  scores  for  the  sdenttfio;  simple 
bssses  for  the  novioe;  in  brief >  all 
the  canning  of  counterpoint  displa}* 
ed  in  all  ita  duoins.  The  introduc- 
tion discusses  a  question  which  had 
lately  escited  infinite  eurioiity  among 
the  cognoseemti,  and  been  the  unhappy 
parent  of  a  thick  ^uor^o^-^he  true  nis^ 
tmj  oi  God  save  the  King,  Thefuarto 
had  dedded  that  Doctor  JdAftHatf  was 
the  composer.  No  man  will  deny  that 
the  song,  if  it  ever  had  a  composer  at 
all,  ought  to  have  had  one  bearing  this 
name.  But  see  "  how  a  plain  tale  puta 
down**  a  happy  Aeory.  In  all  the  vo- 
lumes left  by  the  doctor,  and  they  are 
many  and  mighty,  there  is  not  a  bar 
of  the  great  symbol  of  loyalty. 

''Itisreoorded  in  page905  of  Ward's 
lives  cf  the  Gresham  Professors,  that 
one  of  Doctor  John  Bull's  books  con- 
tained  a  composition  of  his,  which  he 
entitled  '  Ood  save  the  Khife.'  The 
editor  has  the  volume  in  his  posses- 
Bton,  and  in  it  there  is  indubitably  a 
God  save  the  King,  pressed  into  juxta* 
position  wi&  a  FaHtarin,  Fetix  qf" 
fertonum,  a  Levex  vous  Cmur,  SiXki  a 
Philis  heft  myn  hert  GestooUn;  but 
this  associate  of  love  and  piety,  Latin, 
French,  and  Dutch,  is  no  more  like 
the  true,  than  the  Doctor  to  Hwcules. 
In  the  present  publication,  the  work 
of  Bull  18  not  only  made  visible,  but 
brou^^t,  by  the  industry  of  Mr  Ed« 
ward  Jones,  the  King's  bard,  into  a 


farm  aiinwihia  to  our  \ 
iBcn,vdiowoQld  have  been  fonnidablf 
repdled  by  ito  six-line  atsves,  and  ito 
DMroOess  variety  of  c2e^  lliiscom-^ 
position  is  <' meray  a  ^TiowMJ  or  voJMii- 
tary  fyr  the  organ,  of  the  four  notes^ 
C,  G,  F,  E,  with  tweniy-'tix  different 
basses  r  and,  as  the  Mitor  ^edges 
himself,  "  is  no  mofe  like  them  now  • 
sung,  than  a  frog  is  like  an  ox."  The 
editoi^s  contemptuous  convictaon  is» 
''  that  there  is  no  other  than  mere 
hears^  evidence  or  wne  eonfecimre, 
as  to  the  composer  or  toe  time  of  this 
anthem,  nor  any  proof  that  the  woida 
or  the  music  of  Ood  save  the  King,  9m 
now  sung,  had  been  either  seen  or 
heard  previouslv  to  October  1745, 
when  it  was  piblished  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine.  In  the  table  of  con- 
tente  prefixed  to  that  month's  maga- 
zine. It  is  styled, '  God  save  our  Lord 
the  King,  a  new  song/  " — ^This  is  pow- 
erful authority,  but  it  has  not  altoge- 
ther cured  the  world  of  aceptidsm ; 
and  no  sulgect  can  be  worthier  of  the 
summer  consideration  of  my  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  the  Antiquarian  Socie- 
ty.  In  addition  to  thia  preface,  cnrioua 
Uttle  notices  of  themindpal  songs  axe 
given,  and  the  work,  in  general,  is  a 
capital  specimen  of  musim  puUica- 
tiott. 

The  names  of  the  songs  are  a  trea- 
snie  of  loyalty  in  themselves,  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet  to  the  ear  of  all 
lovers  of  the  Cateh-dub  and  the  oon« 
stittttion.  The  praises,^  healths,  and 
prosperitiea  of  monaiehyy  take,  as  they 
ought,  the  first  place ;  and  we  have* 
including  '^  God  save  the  King"  twice 
over,  a  whole  succession  of  kingly  mie- 
lodies,  in  all  the  forma  of  song,  uhte, 
catch,  and  chorus.  We  have  ttiua» 
"  Long  live  tlie  King,  compoaed  by 
Handel,  in  174A,"  for  the.Gentkmen 
Volunteers  of  the  City  of  Londoiu 
The  words  are  true,  honest,  atrai^^ 
forward  allegiance,  and  auch  as  mig^ 
brinp^  discomfiture  to  the  heart  of  any 
Whig,  even  in  our  day  of  rebellioua 
politica  and|>omantiG  poetry.  Ex.  Gn 


*^  Stand  round,  my  brave  boys. 
With  heart  and  with  voice. 

And  all  in  AiU  chorus  agree ; 
We^ll  fiffht  for  our  King, 
And  as  loyally  sing. 

And  let  all  the  world  know  well  ba  free. 


««Xh»i«MiiMlij, 


A*  wilh  ifaottls  we  di»w  aig^. 

And  Echo  ihAU.  Violoiy  ring ; 
Then  safe  from  alarms. 
Well  rest  on  our  snos. 

And  chorus  U,  <  Long  live  the  King  V  " 

This  IS  poetry  to  the  imipoBey!-*no  **  Long  live  Great  George,"  (Dr 

mnhling  aiMmt  groves  aiid  doves,  lips  Boyoe,  17S0.) 

and  sips;  no  raving  aboat  sobs  and  sun-  **  God  preserve  his  Migesty/'  (Dr 

floncniy  and  *'  victory's  noon ;"  but  Bkm,  1699^ 

proper  words  in  proper  places,  and  It  is  painful  to  pass  ever  the  poetry 

edited  to  the  capacity  of  volunteers,  which  gave  force  to  those  fine  melo- 

Th^  whole  onpcNration  of  the  Pierid€$  dies.  But  Here's  a  health  to  our  King 

could  not  haTe  done  it  better.  has  an  irresisttbie  claim  on  our  com- 

This  is  followed  by  a  long  and  wor-  merooratioii,  ftom  its  having  been  a 

thy  list  of  lavoiuite  of  Shrift ,  a  name  **  unmusi- 

*'  Great  Geoigie  is  King,"  (1745.)  cal  to  Volsdan  ears."    The  poetry  is 

''Here'a  a  health  to  our  Kmg,"  first-rate  in  its  style. 
(1700.) 

*'  Here's  a  health  to  the  King, 

And  a  ksting  peace ; 

May  the  ftctious  (the  Whigs)  be  hanged. 

And  Discord  cease  I 

"  Com^  let  ns  drink  it  while  we've  breath. 
For  there's  no  drinking  after  death  ; 
And  he  that  will  this  health  den^, 
Down  smong  the  dead  men  let  lum  lie* 
Down,  down,  down,  down !  {ad  libitum.) 

Yet  it  has  oompetiton,  and  Dr  Blow's  ranowned  catch  may  rely  on  immor- 
tality, if  auch  can  be  gained  by  pithiness  of  omdusion. 

*'  God  preserve  his  Majesty, 
And  for  ever  send  him  victory. 
And  confound  all  his  enemies ! . 
— ^TAxa  ovi(  youa  bock,  eia  1-*- 
..-^A^enr— 

No.  1  i.,  written  in  1700,  has  all  the  merits  of  the  Augustan  era.  It  is  true, 
terse,  triumphant^  and  Toryish. 

'*  Here'aa  health  to  the  Kins,  who  has  said  from  his  throne. 
That  his.  heart  is  true  finglish,  as  well  as  our  own. 

''  And  the  Church,  fiaed  by  law,  is  resolved  to  maintain 
Through  the  course  of  Ids  fife,  snd  the  course  of  his  reign. 

"  Thus  we  need  not  to  fear  any  danger  to  come. 

While  our  arms  rule  abroad,  and  our  King  reigns  at  home." 

But  Harrington's  Round  distances  all  the  rest.  The  sentiment  is  as  old  as 
the  days  of  Altred,  and  the  phraseology  was  probably  copied  from  the  Runic. 
It  is  the  true  sublhne. 

''  A  Toast  for  the  Enemies  of  Old  England. 

**  Cobweb  breeches,  hedg^ehog  saddles, 

Joltiiig  horses,  stony  roads. 

And  tedious  marches,  (tn  aternum.^) 


1^  London  OddUkt  and  OfttUnes.    No,  L  ti^^ff 

The  Tdume  must  now  be  left  to  its  triumpb^  but  a  ptfting  glanise  will  fall 
from  time  to  dme  on  some  fragment  of  touching  and  rensUess  captivatioD. 
What  can  be  more  naiiife  than  the  fine  naval  contempt  of  the  b^;inning  of 
"  Fight  on,  my  boys"  f 

**  Ye  rakes  and  ye  beaus,  that  wear  the  fed  clothes. 
Come  fight  for  your  country^  and  conquer  your  foes; 
For  the  old  British  tars^  ihey  never  fear d  wars  ; 
So  fight  on>  my  boys^  we  shall  beat  them/'  Sec* 

The  dose  of  Jeremy  Clarke's  (1700)  Song  on  "  St  George/'  is  worthy  of  a 
Greek  epigram. 

"  All  the  world  can't  shew  the  like  Saint 
All  the  sacrifice  that  we  expend^ 
Is  to  drink  fair^  and  to  deal  square. 
And  to  loYc  our  friend." 

No.  43. — *'  Come,  my  lads"  should  stand  beside  it  in  the  Antholqgia.  It 
was  written  on  a  Spanish  war. 

"  Who  cares  a  pttfi^  for  France  and  Spain^ 

SouD  maigre  m  alliance ! 
They'll  soon  be  hang'di  as  cross  the  main  ; 

We  give  them  bold  defiance* 

''  The  Monsieurs  want  some  English  beef; 

Some  pudding  would  delight  them ; 
Well  fill  their  bellies,  ease  Sieir  grief; 

And  afterwards  we'll  fight  them." 

This  is  incomparably  Ifn'/if  A  /  at  once  brave  and  benevolent,  contemptuoQi 
and  charitable.  The  idea  of  first  feeding  and  then  killing,  could  not  hate  oe« 
curred  to  any  other  than  a  great  nation,  equally  beef-eating  and  belligetent ; 
the  spirit  of  agriculture  and  ambition  could  go  no  &rther. 

The  praise  of  beef  is,  however,  a  subject  at  once  so  national  and  indiindual, 
that  we  are  surprised  at  the  editor's  moderation,  (to  give  it  no  more  invidioua 
name,)  in  limitingthe  glories  of  the  matchless  nutriment  of  British  heroism 
to  a  single  song.  That  one  is,  however,  an  apotheosis^^The  renowned ''  Koast 
Beef  of  Old  Encland,"  (Leveridge,  1730.)  The  words  have  all  the  grace  of 
fiction,  and  all  the  accuracy  of  history. 

"  King  Edif^ard  the  Third,  for  his  courage  renown'd. 
His  son,  at  sixteen,  who  with  laurels  was  crown'd,  ' 

Ato  beef  with  their  armies,  so  never  mve  ground !-~ 
Oh  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England,  &c. 

"  The  Henrys,  so  famous  in  story  of  old. 
The  Fifth  conquer'd  France,  and  the  Seventh,  we're  told, 
Establish'd  a  band,  to  eat  beef  and  look  bold. 
Oh  the  roast  beef,  && 

*'  When  good  Queen  Elizabeth  sat  on  the  thronej 
Ere  cofibe  and  tea,  and  such  tdip  slop,  were  known. 
The  world  was  in  terror,  if  e'er  she  did  frown« 
Oh  the  roast  beef,"  &c. 

The  fortunate  celebrity  of  the  song  almost  prohilnts  duotation ;  and  the 
Laus  Kitcheneri  must  dose ;  yet  the  '^  British  Grenadiers  '*  detains  the  spi- 
rit still,"  and  the  reader  shall  have  the  parting  delight  of  a  few  coupleta  from 
a  composition  whose  mythology  and  music  might  nave  given  new  ardour  to 
the  troops  of  Leonidas,  or  reversed  the  fates  of  Chcronea.  It  is  Greek  in  the 


hi|^<il  degree,  and  bmtiiBB  of  »adiolmbipt||«|  mm  have  made  the  antbor 
afhcooiaeiioii  in  the  Gii«ri9«. 

The  British  Qrenadiers^ 

"  Some  talk  of  Alexander^  and  some  of  Hercolea, 
Of  C<moit  and  Lysander,  and  some  Miltiadea, 
But  itf  all  the  world's  brave  heroes^  there's  none  that  can  oompaie. 
With  a  tow  row^  row^  row»  row,  row,  to  the  British  Grenadiers. 
Chonu^BvLi  of  all,  &c. 

None  of  yoor  ancient  heroea  e'er  saw  a  oannon-hall. 
Or  knew  the  force  of  powder,  to  slay  their  foes  withall ; 
But  our  brave  boys  do  know  it,  and  banish  all  their  fears. 
With  a  tow  row,  row,  row,  row,  the  British  Grenadiers. 
Bat  our  brave,  &c. 

Whene'er  we  are  commanded  to  storm  the  palisades. 
Our  leaders  march  with  fusees,  and  we  with  hand-grenades. 
We  throw  them  from  the  glacis  about  our  enemies'  ears. 
With  a  tow  row,  row,  row,  row,  the  British  Grenadiers. 
We  throw  them,  &c. 

The  Qod  of  War  was  pleased,  and  great  Bellona  smiles. 
To  see  th^  noble  herodi  of  our  British  isles ; 
And  all  the  Gods  celestial,  descending  from  their  spheres. 
Behold  with  admiration  the  British  grenadiers. 

And  all  the  Gods  celestial.  Sec 

Then  let  ua  erowu  a  bumper,  and  drink  success  to  those 
Who  carry  cans  and  pouches,  and  wear  the  louped  clothes  ; 
May  they  ana  their  commanders  live  happy  all  their  years. 
With  a  tow  row,  row,  row^  row,  to  the  British  Grenadiers ! 
May  they  and  their  commanders,"  &c. 

Itiaalmastsaperfluonatosa^,  that  Nassau,  or  the  innumerable  *'  God 

thosewoKUaresettothemost  animated  Save  the  Kings,"  ^*  Electors/'  Empe* 

and  manlv  melodies.  The  vigour  of  the  rors,"  Sec."  nooding  out  yearlv  from 

tmpiiait.  Thouf^h  exceUenoe  of  the  German  school,  to  our  noble  me« 

naic  is  ita  appropriateness,  no  man  lodv  ?  The  old  English  composers  have 


att  _  .  .  ^  „  . 
will  suppose  that  words  like  these  are  fully  established  their  claim  to  distinc- 
eonveyea  to  the  earsof  the  earth  in  iS^zct-  tion  ;  and  when  Doctor  Kitchener,  in 
lianas  Kadajffeittosos.  But  for  boldness,  the  fulness  of  years  and  publication, 
l^Etiness,  and  a  direct  connexion  of  shall  descend  to  the  elysium  of  paint- 
energy  of  sound,  with  energy  of  sense,  era^  poets,  and  musicians,  we  predict 
they  certainly  have  no  superiors  in  the  that  the  shades  of  Blow  and  Green, 
whole  chronology  of  music  All  the  Purcell  and  I^everidge,  will  be  waiting 
continent  has  lM«n  labouring  to  pro-  at  the  entrance,  deputed  to  lead  him  ta 
duee  a  Ocd  save  the  King,  and  all  its  the  softest  seat,  and  overwhelm  hia 
efibrts  have  failed,  what  are  the  brows  with  the  greenest  laurel. 
Five  Henri  (biaire,lh»Wilhelmusvm 

**  At  dabiiim  est,  habitare  Deum  sub  peetore  nostro  ? 
In  ccelumque  redire  animas,  coeloque  venire  ? 
Utqae  sit  ex  omni  oonttructus  corpora  mundus, 
^meris  atque  ignis  summi,  terrasque,  marisque, 
8piritiim  et  in  toto  rapidum  qui  jussai**  4fLC» 
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Ltrndtm  Odd&ieB  and  OMneg.    No.  1. 
The  EMMtian  at  Somertet^Htmse. 
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In  this  age  of  absutd  icepticismy  it 
has  become  the  fashion  to  doabt  the 
yalue  of  Exhibitioiis,  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  proeress  of  the  Arts.  But  we 
should  first  doubt  the  value  of  com- 
petition, of  publicity^  of  purchase,  of 
the  comparison  of  styles^  of  public 
criticisra,  and  of  the  assurance  of  a 
fair  trial  of  merits.  An  exhibition  on 
the  scale  of  t^t  at  Somerset-House 
comprehends  all  those  advantages; 
and  to  its  annual  display  may  be  at* 
tnbuted  at  once  the  increased  popular 
feeling  for  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  in- 
ereasM  general  excellence  of  the  Bri- 
tish School.  Exhibitions  do  not  cre- 
ate genius ;  but  they  cherish  it ;  they 
ffive  it  the  immediate  power  of  attract- 
ing the  public  eye ;  they  render  it  su- 
perior to  cabal^  and  place  in  the  first 
rank  the  man  who  deserves  to  stand 
in  the  first  rank,  without  delay,  and 
without  difficulty.  llieEnglish  School 
has  now  thrown  all  those  of  the  con- 
tinent altogether  out  of  competition. 
The  French  [b  learned,  accurate,  la- 
borious, and  meagre ;  the  Italian^  dry, 
loose,  and  feeble ;  the  German,  a 
compound  of  the  French  and  Italian  ; 
the  English,  in  its  vigour  and  simpli- 
city of  conception,  Rs  adherence  to 
nature,  and  its  command  of  colouring, 
has  had  no  superior  since  the  days  of 
Titian. 

In  the  present  Exhibition,  there 
are  about  a  thousand  pictures.  The 
great  migority  are  portraits.  These 
are,  of  course,  almost  beyond  observi^ 
tion.  Of  the  others,  I  mention  only 
those  which  catch  the  general  eye. 

No.  81.-— 7%ff  Solar  System,  by 
Howard,  This  artist  has  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  the  study  of  the  more 
fandfhl  parts  of  fable,  ancient  and 
modem.  His  Pleiades,  a  delicious 
eomposition,  first  brought  him  into 
notice ;  and  he  seems  never  to  have 
exceeded  that  early  efibrt.  His  Schr 
System  represents  the  planets  by  male 
and  female  figures,  floating  in  a  circle 
round  Phtebus,  and  drawing  light  in 
urns  from  the  Sun.  The  conception 
is  from  Milton, 

^'  Hither,  as  to  Uieir  fountain,  other  itan 
Repairing,  in  their  golden  uins  draw  light." 


But  the  Execution,  partially  beautifVil, 
is  partially  embarrassed  and  unnatu- 
ral. Phoebus  sits  in  the  centre,  touch- 
ing his  lyre,  but  with  the  &ce  of  a  frit 
mukmaid.  The  Sun  ia  by  his  side,  a 
clumsy  reservoir  of  %ht;  and  the 
floating  gatherers  of  the  radiance  seem 
perplexed  between  the  double  service 
of  filling  their  urns,  and  sailing  round 
their  ring.  The  Sun  lies  beside  Phoe- 
bus, like  a  beer-barrel.  Light  and 
the  God  of  Light  should  not  have 
been  disjoined. 

No.  92.-^The  Dawn,  by  Fuseli. 
The  subject  h  suggested  by  the  lines 
in  Lyddas, 

*'  Under  the  openmg  eye>lids  of  the  mom. 
What  time  the  gray  fly  winds  her  sultry 

horn." 
A  youth  is  asleeji  on  the  foreground* 
The  air  is  filled  with  rolling  mists  ; 
the  grass  is  deep  and  dewy ;  a  long 
pyramidal  flash  of  pale  purple  shoots 
up  from  the  verge  of  the  horizon. 
The  youth  is  profoundly  asleep,  and 
the  general  expression  of  the  picture 
is  touching  and  true. 

No.  34.— JioAn  Knox  remonstrating^ 
with  Queen  Mary  on  her  intended  mar^^ 
riage  with  Darnley* 

This  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  pic- 
tures in  the  room.  Knox,  with  the 
Bible  in  his  hand,  and  in  an  action  of 
great  force,  bends  towards  the  Queen. 
His  countenance  is  remonstrative  atad 
imperious.  At  the  opponte  side  of 
the  picture  stands  Erskine,  leaninjp 
over  Mary  in  an  attitude  of  concUi*- 
tion.  Mary  sits  at  a  table,  with  her 
head  supported  by  her  hand.  She  ia 
in  tears,  and  the  youthful  freshness  of 
her  countenance  forms  a  striking  con* 
trast  to  the  withered  and  acrid  phy- 
siognomy of  her  persecutor.  But 
Mary's  face  is  the  chief  fsilure  of  the^ 
picture.  It  altogether  wants  the  ro* 
mantic  and  lofty  beauty  that  tradition 
has  given  to  the  Queen.  The  breadth 
of  the  cheek  is  rustic  and  heavy,  and 
the  colour  is  ndther  the  flush  of  in^r 
dignation,  nor  the  floridness  of  early 
.beauty.*  The  detdU  of  the  furniture 
and  architecture  are  minute  and  ac- 
curate ;  but  the  subject  is,  on  the 
whole,  repulsive.    Mary's  suffiaings 


*  Such  is  our  correspondent's  opinibn,  and  much  may  he  sud  on  both  sides.  Our 
own  opinion  is,  that  Allan  is  li^t  throughout — that  he  has  made  her  cheek-bones  broad, 
because  she  was  a  Scottish  Beauty^  and  because  coins  (better  authority  than  vague  tra- 
dition) give  Mary  the  characteristic  outlines  of  her  country's  physiognomy— and  that 
Allan  has  not  painted  the  Queen  as  in  the  full  glow  of  natural  passion,  simply  because 
he  had  adopted  Dr  M«Crie*s  belief,  that,  throughout  the^whole  of  this  scene  with  Knox^ 
she  was  acting  a  part.  The  picture  of  Archbishop  Sharpe*s  death,  however,  is  stiU  ths 
best  that  has  been  painted  from  the  History  of  Scotland.    C  N. 


«w  km  fciimUli  ttMliar  tfim»  if 
4|i»  .M  wj  eoNiy  be7<«Ml  UuMe  j^ 
bmgpedmm,  and  tfie  n»tiii«l  va- 
poIseK  «r  a  «oii6diiM[.«iid  lovingbi^ 

Tlie  Sootoli  N«9)^  baire  m4e  Ibe 
CmmaatondiftiMliiAillo  ^  omia- 
.tode,  tukd,  diioere  Wfther  might  b»ie 
be»  in  Hmr  oonventieMb  Ito  fA^ 
M  abould  Mk  .to  oAcr  tiiiie$  iiio4 
sen  for  the.moit  yopvW  .ex^iciae  ^ 
hkgSQxm^  lAedjmorSQfUtUinv- 
nifienee  aad.ehivdry^  bor  ocmrt^oe- 
l^xn^kfOB,  her  huntiDflp  thvongh  bor 
^oetavesqiie  and  inoimtttiiioaa  ditt^^ 
ih^  adfentonaof  tlie  Aruce,  ihe  Wal- 
Ja«e^  and  the  MfiPtroM,  offer  a  aufr- 
cenioa  of  subjects  of  the  i^riiest  eha- 
JiQt^  to  ao  aspiring  natiooal  ai^ist. 
Die  worid  axe  neary  of  the  bitter  ndz- 
tore  of  politics  and  religion. 

No.  7S.—FotiraH  cf  ike  JJ/tke  of 
York,  by  Fkiil^.-^i!he  Duke  is 
MWled  in  tbeiaU  ittbes  of  knig^t- 
iwpd,  the  likenev  is^triking,  and  the 
ananmnentatAe  robesat  onoestate- 
J^^aodgracefol.  ^4ftfllqpf is.oneof  our 
J»atcolQiiriat«,.and.he  has  exhibited 
all  Jds  powen  on  thls.pietnie. 

No.  lai—iVini^  ^4he  Dukepf 
Twih  hf  ^Wyhicr-'Tbia  ptctnre  is  of 
tibe  Gid^vRiH^aiae.  The  Puke  is  look- 
iiig.over  some  papers.  Slie  jigbt  is 
.thiosm  fn>m.a  idndow  .behind  the.fi- 
.gnie^and  theDujce's  Q0stume,4ml  the 
Huniture  of  the  apartasient^  ace  admi- 
;i»b)y.treilted.  But  the  face  has  es- 
.caped  Wilkie^  and  the  resemblance  is 
Jeatin  a.mass  of  a.h^vy  and.feature- 
Icw  shade. 

No.  lai^r^Arthur  Lord  Capd  de^ 
Jm^ngCokhester,  in  1648,  by  Cbo- 
^er.^^Xbia.  artist  has  obtained  repit- 
tation  by  painting  hattle.piece&  of  ca- 
Tairy*  He  has  spirit  and  general  fi- 
de^ to  nature  and  costume.  But  if 
Jie  be  emulous  of  the  fameof  Wou- 
votmans^.he  must  follow  him  in  the 
jdbetion  ofii  noble  and  generoua  class 
jOf  ihe  horse.  tCooper's  horses ^re,  al- 
JBost  without  exception^  the  rudest 
noddla  fit  their  kind;  the  short hadc- 
aey,  or  ihe  rouf^  and  crabbed  moun- 
lau  horse,.Wtth  -more  viae  tiian  bloody 
and  mote  hair  than  wew.  Hishei^ 
fierdiaxgeiiisvemerediay^horsss.  In 
.this  picture  hia  knights  are  stately^ 
'  thon^  ekmudly  mounted,  and  the  at- 
tem^  to  express  the.  stirring  bosioerts 
of  the  time  is  nesrly  a  ftOure.  His 
•battle.iias  the  oompoeuie  and  gravity 
^a  pageant. 

^.ISe^— Cbmtif,  wiih  ihe  Lady  sa 
Jfte  mteiamied  dmiryhf  JHUm^^Tbe 

Vol.  XIV. 


___ mmSaim  tbe^oap,  ^he.lap- 

dy  ahrinka  frem  )um,  and  41  whole 
boat  of  fauns  a^d  /latyrs  are  ^;ambaU 
Jiittjroundlh^mjMth*  Thispictureis 
JQ^rior  lo-lhe  P^  of  the  «ame  artiat« 
though  .^e  manner  is  remarkably  ipd 
.ui^ttdiQiously  similar^  The  lady  is  a 
ifeeble  and  heavv  figui^  witha  coiu^ 
Jiance  totally  the  reverse  of  capti^fii- 
itiHg.  Comui  is  oohissal^  and  thrown 
intoanattitiideoflMcwardnessanddia* 
toi:tion.  But  *Ae  aunounding  grojEipa 
are  highly  onimated,  their  gen^  ^o- 
jQWing  luxuriant,  and  the  d^^sand 
.green  allevs  of  the  forest  painty  wi(h 
a  rich  ana  verdurous  beauty. 

No.  ^neU-^L'Improvimiricejhiy  P*p- 
/ren^;— Ariaiog;  «rtiat  who  seema  to 
possess  a  peeuliarfy  fine  conoeption  of 
female  loveliness,  one  of  the  jarest  fii- 
cultiea  of  naintbg.  The  poetess  ia 
younff  and  handsome,  her  dreti  is  Itar 
lian,  her  hand  is  vesting  on  a  guitar, 
and  her  large  eye  and  i^lowing  counter 
nance,  fixed  upon , a  Mlliant  southern 
sky,  are  full  of  inspiration. 

No.  9n%''^hahupeare's  Julniee; 
with,p9riraiis  qfihe  peffonners  of  Co^ 
veni-Qarden,  by  Sharp.-^Hlaid  pic- 
ture r^resents  its  groups  fonning  a 
.procession  to  the  temple  of  Sbake- 
speare.  The  arrangement  w  tsst^ul. 
But  the  merit  of  a  woric  of  this  kind 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  fidelity  of  tbe 
likenesses ;  and  hese  lies  the  weakness 
of  the  picture.  The  portraits  are  traccv- 
able  in  general  with  difficulty^  and  in 
some  instanoeB  they  oomidetdy  evade 
the  eye. 

No.  135.^7%e  Parish  Beadle,  by 
IFiifctV.— The  Beadle  is  arresting  an 
Italian  boy  with  a  monkey ;  the  whitie 
iamily  of  adventurers  are  fi>lkming 
.him  m  great  ind^ation;  the  father, 
ii  pale,  n^voos,  strong-featured  gipirf , 
is  on  Uie  point  of  attacfdng  the  Beadle ; 
the  mother  is  in  the  fldl  tide  of  scold- 
ing. A  youth  behind. leads  their  bear; 
two  boys  of  the  rabble  hooting  at  the 
Jtaliaas,  complete  the  gnmp.  WHkie 
has  done  notaing  since  his  Reni^da^, 
wofcnat  to  this  ]actnze.  The  story  is 
tw  with  per£sct  deamess,  the  chamc- 
4ex8  are  fully  snatained,  and  the  co- 
louring is  probably  the  happiest  e£fort 
of  his  pencil. 

Canova's  Dcmxairice  is  die  princi- 
pal BcUlptare,  and  is  unworthy  of  his 
name ;  it  curionsly  combmes  the  vul- 
garity of  a  ruatiti,  and  the  afibctatian 
•Of  .an  open  girL 

Hasfdons  inisft>rtuaa8   bl^f e   been 
B 


Lokdon  OddiHes  mid  OuiUnes.    JVb.  /. 


nude  80  public,  that  there  Is  no  inde- 
littcy  in  the  topic.  It  directly  arose 
from  two  things :  his  idle  scorn  of  fol- 
lowing the  common  courses  of  his  pro- 
ftssion,  and  his  determination  to  paint 
only  Scripture-pieces^  and  those  on  the 
most  colossal  and  hazardous  scale. 
Much  may  be  forgiven  to  the  errors  of 
an  ambitious  spirit,  resolved  on  free- 
ing itself  from  what  had  been,  however 
childishly,  called  the  degradation  of  its 
art.  But  cooler  sense  would  have, 
iSkught  him,  that  exclusively  to  paint 
subjects,  foir  which  none  but  cathe- 
drals and  churches  could  be  purcha- 
sers, and  which,  from  the  custom  of  the 
txmntry,  neither  would  purchase,  was 
ft  haiaidous  speculation.  The  mere 
size  of  his  pictures  puts  them  beyond 
aU  hope  of  admission  into  private  col- 
lections ;  for  what  could  be  done  with 
'  three  or  four  hundred  square  feet  of 
canvas,  covered  with  whatever  majes- 
ty of  prophet  or  apostle  ?  Even  if  he 
must  paint  Scripture-pieces,  his  chmoe 
of  subjects  was  injudicious.  The  New 
TesUment  was  hitf  selected  field.  But 
the  character  of  the  New  Testament  is 
beyond  the  power  of  painting.  The 
highest  granaeur  clothed  in  the  most 
extreme  simplicity  ;  prophets  and  apos- 
tles wearing  the  aspect  of  fishermen 
and  peasants.  All  magnificence  of  miud 
under  all  humility  of  body,  even  a  Dei- 
ty veiling  himself  under  the  semblance 
M  a  hsTused  and  outcast  man,  arc  all 
beyond  the  reach  of  an  art  which  speaks 
only  to  the  eye.  No  force  of  the  pen- 
cil can  make,  or  ought  to  make,  tnose 
beings  look  otherwise  than  men,  whom 
we  yet  know  to  be  more.  The  nearer 
the  pointing  is  to  probability,  the  far- 
ther it  is  from  realitv.  The  little  ar- 
tifices of  haloes  and  glories  round  saint- 
ly and  divine  heads,  are  ac  once  repul- 
sive to  truth,  and  evidences  of  the  con- 
scious inability  of  painting.  Yet  these 
unconquerable  disadvantages  Ha^fdon 
undertook  to  combat,  and  to  combat 
with  the  addition  of  a  difficulty  en- 
tirely his  own.  He  conceived  for  him- 
self a  head  of  the  Saviour,  repugnant 
to  all  those  fine  imi^nations  of  the 
Italian  school  which  had  already  esta- 
blidied  the  countenance.  The  result 
was  total,  undeniable  failure.  For  the 
combined  loftiness  and  luavity,  the 
mild  superiority,  and  the  dignified 
sorrow,  that  alternately  predominated 
in  the  pictures  of  Raphael,  Corregio, 
and  Guido,  he  gave  us  a  h^  model- 
led on  some  Jantastic  conception  of 
craniology,  and  a  visage  as  dull  as  a 


mathemafleian's.  The  ooameiunioe  in 
which  the  first  painters  in  ihe  worid 
had  given  their  finest  impresaon  of 
the  united  nature  of  God  and  roan^ 
and  which  had  become  by  habit  iden- 
tified with  the  name,  was  profiined  ; 
and  a  heavy  and  repulsive  pnysii^no- 
my  substituted  for  the  features  of 
manly  beauty  and  celestial  virtue. 
This  palpable  fault  degraded  his  pic- 
ture of  the  Entry  into  Jertuaiem,  a 
work  of  great  design,  and  vigorous 
execution.  The  physiognomy  of  the 
principal  figure  was  fiitai  to  the  popu- 
laritv  of  the  powerful  groups  that 
filled  the  canvas ;  and  piety  and  taste 
alike  turned  away. 

IfHavdon  had  selected  the  OM  Tes- 
tament, lie  might  hare  found  the  con- 
genial field  for  his  boldness,  original^* 
ty,  and  breadth  of  design.  The  He- 
brew kings  and  warriors,  the  goiige- 
ous  ceremonials  of  the  Hebrew  rituals^ 
the  mighty  events  of  a  history  illus- 
trated bv  human  pomps  and  divine 
glories,  tne  united  aownings  and  con- 
secrations, the  magnificence  of  Per- 
sia, Egypt,  and  In£a,  in  the  midst  of 
the  scenery  of  Palestine,  the  perpetual 
miracles,  the  intercourse  of  men  anid 
angels,  the  ascent  to  heaven,  have  all 
formed  the  most  sublime  efibrts  of 
the  pencil.  They  all  address  the  eye. 
Where  there  is  grandeur  of  purpose, 
there  is  grandeur  of  person.  Actswor- 
thv  of  kings  and  prophets  are  done  in 
palaces,  or  in  the  presence  of  daases 
and  companies  of  magnificent  shapes^ 
mortal  or  immortal,  that  relieve  the 
mind  from  all  doubt  of  the  nobleness 
of  the  agent,  and  invest  him  with  a 
magnificence  suitable  to  the  minister 
of  God,  or  the  ruler  of  nations. 

Haydon  has  petitioned  the  Houae 
of  Commons  to  extend  its  patronage 
to  History-painting.  One  of  the  ob- 
jects of  this  petition  may  have  been 
to  bring  his  case  before  tne  countiy. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  object  wUI 
not  be  disappointed,  and  that  a  man 
of  hia  ability  will  not  be  suffered  to 
linger  under  the  depression  of  hope- 
less ill  fortune.  But  when  Haydoh 
shall  re-appear,  he  must  altogether 
diange  his  conception  of  the  way  to 
fame.  He  must  be  undone,  or  listen 
to  the  advice  which  tells  him^  that  no 
individual  can  triumph  by  resisting 
the  taste  of  a  -civilised  age ;  that  if  he 
expect  to  sdl  his  pictures,  he  must  re- 
strict them  to  the  size  of  sale ;  that  if 
he  win  live  by  the  public  ikvour,  he 
must  consult  the  public  taste  in  the 
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lie  musty  like  Lswiviiee,  ead 
FbiUip8»  end  Sfaee^  or  like  Rubem 
nd  Baahnodi,  oeenionslly  itoe^  to 
Btnit^  forcruti.  He  is  a  man  of  ta- 
lail%  from  whidmacfa  msy  be  hoped 
§at  stilL  The  sevenqr  ot  his  preMiit 
IbmoDj  howefer  to  be  r^iettedy  mey 
bate  the  advantage  of  fbreii^  on  him 


1* 

the  mimnf  coodamm,  tiiat  his  past 
progieai  baa  been  constraeted  upon, 
emneous  principles ;  and  if  the  hour 
that  sends  him  among  the  world  again 
shall  send  him  out  as  a  new  man,  to 
commence  a  new  career,  younj;  with 
the  experience  of  years,  f^  vigorous 
from  toe  exeitement  of  new  hs^  he 
may  yet  ngoioe  in  his  temporary  ea^ 
laniity,  and  do  honour  to  his  age. 


THE  FTBENEES.* 


Thbeb  is  aome  eld  and  absurd  at- 
tiactioD  in  all  that  relates  to  Spain. 
J^fintf  Amgku  talk  of  it  in  a  universal 
spirit  of  romance;  and  it  is  the  only 
topic  on  which  we  do  not  ridicule  and 
SQornzomanoeinword  and  deed.  But, 
sometfiing  mingled  of  Moor  and  Chri»« 
tian  diivalry,  aa  theorbag  touched  to 
Suhanaa,  and  bowers  and  alceyes  fret- 
ted over  with  Arabesques  and  Saracen 
poetry,  the  remnants  of  the  manners 
oC  a  brilliant*  fierce^  jewelled,  and 
maded  people  haunt  our  imaginations ; 
anditia  thencefiirth  allowed  and  al* 
Iswahle  for  every  man  to  be  an  enthu- 
siast fiv  Spain,  for  its  beauty  and  va- 
lour, gallantry  and  guitars,  the  lux- 
niianee  of  ita  valleys,  and  the  proud 
brows  of  ita  sierras,  provided  be  has 
never  been  within  the  borders  of  the 
land.  Bomanee  in  an  actual  traveller  is 
beyond  all  mercy.  In  our  dosets,  end 
with  a  Tolume  of  Chngora  or  CaUerom 
en  the  table,  we  may  be  foigiven  for 
the  fiiUy  of  dreaming  the  Spaniard  of 
)lhe  Iddi  century  into  the  bard,  the 
hero,  and  the  enthusiast  of  the  15th. 
Bnt  the  testimony  of  the  e^e  should 
he  fatal;  and  he  who  resists  it  is 
eoually  desperate  of  cure  and  pardon. 
The  ^anisn  war  is  akeady  extii^ish- 
ed,  cast  away>  gone  down  with  its 
whole  revolutionary  caige.  But  some 
|iamphlets  have  been  brought  out  by 
It,  deacriptive  of  features  and  adven- 
tures that  deserve  to  survive  the  Cortes^ 
thear  Constitation^  and  their  burlesque 
.war.  One  of  these  gives  a  few  cu^- 
riona  detaila  of  the  frontier,  when 
the  Flench  kept  watch,  during  the 
past  year,  over  the  plague  aud  tHrre- 
volution  tMcthcr.  The  writer,  ThUrsy 
is  a  Frem^mao^  and  is  what  would 
enee  have  been  a  pkihsopkerf.  and 
would  have  been  worshipped  in  the 
FasOhean,  but  that  frshion  has  passed 
away»  "  nous  eivons  change  tout  oels ;" 
and  M.  7%tm  is  now  a  respecter  of 


the  rights  of  indqiendent  nations,  and 
swesrs  by  Monarchy  and  Za  Charie. 
His  work  is  written  with  some  inge- 
nuity, with  the  eve  of  an  artist,  Sui 
with  a  profound  adroiralion  for  France, 
the  great  man  mno  no  more,  and.htm- 
sslf.  But  his  descriptions  sre  better 
than  his  politics.  His  eoufMTaU  of  die 
south  is  jTan4ic. 

"  The  sou  of  Provence,  though  co- 
VM^  with  mountains,  is  essentially 
different  in  character  from  that  of  tbe 
Alps  and  Pyrenees.  It  does  not  present 
continual  heights  aad  defiles,  like  the 
sreat  mountainous  countries,  nor  mo- 
derate  eminences,  gradually  decHnins; 
to  the  plain,  as  we  see  on  the  ncrtn 
side  of  the  Pyrenees.  There  are  plains, 
hiUs,  aud,  above  all,  some  stray  ridees 
of  the  Alps,  which  terminate  in  uie 
Mediterranean.  Hence  the  prospect 
over  this  diversifled  soil,  is  not  always 
bounded  by  messes  of  rocks,  confined 
within  valleys,  or  lost  in  immense 
plains.  It  idtemately  contracts  and 
extends  over  a  soil  which  is  sometimes 
level,  sometimes  covered  with  perpen- 
dicular mouutaios,  and  sometimes  loses 
itself  over  the  expanse  of  a  sea,  when 
the  darkest  asure  is  contrasted  with 

niarkling  light. 

■^•e*        •        «        • 

"  In  the  midst  of  an  immense  open- 
ing between  two  great  chains  of  rocks, 
wmch  stretch  into  the  sea,  lies  Mar^ 
seilks.  When  a  travdler  arriving  from 
the  north  reaches  the  first  chain,  he 
suddenly  perceives  this  immense  ba- 
sin, and  is  astonished  at  its  extent  and 
daaating  brillisncy.  Soon  after,  he  is 
struck  with  the  structure  of  the  soil, 
and  its  s&agular  vegetati<m.  An  im- 
mense mass  of  grey  uid  bluifh  lime- 
stone forms  the  first  enclosure ;  lower 
branches  diveige  fi^^i  it»  and  extend 
into  the  plain,  composing  an  unequal 
and  very  varied  sou.  On  every  enuU 
nenee  there  axe  tufb  of  Italian  pines. 


*  The  Pyraien,aid  die  Sooth  of  France,  doling  the  months  of  September  and  Be* 
cember  1822.  By  A.  Thiers.  8vo.  Trenttd  and  Wurtz,  London,  1823. 
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^  •^^ff?  ]y«»*  ^'5^ 

dli¥tf  tMQB^  of  tf  •  moomia  hcMiti  de^ 
•dmd  along  the  hilfti;  MfAy  0)r  tMeir 
|idoA6W'  end  littls  fomM  itaiMM^  ooii<* 
fMiC  BteMdgrly  widi  dM  •!«•*»  M^ 
Mirej  Attd  in#(|^tfloen6e,  Md  donte  <if 
tiM  piiMs.  At  th^tr  fyfH  h  m  loW/ 
tliittk,  ftid  fl^Mh  re^ttObn ;  it  iv 
the  noge,  and  the  cfdaiwrMMi  %iiu> 

wmcn^  vriicn  wwidrvu^  cmrawpvww^ 

All  aod  agreeable  peifiiine.  In  the 
centre  of  the  basin,  Maraeilles,  almost 
^aWteded  by  along  tmA  a»ra|^1ing  hid, 
tf/pmrn  in  fMle ;  and  iti  ondtej 
aoinetiniea  hiodeil  iii  ^e  f anov^i  sotte^ 
lines  anpieartng  between  the  nndola^* 
tioiM  of  Ihe  gppound,  teitniiiatea  itf  fHK 
blue  of  ihe  sea,  with  iftte  hand<o»e 
fb#nofSt  John.  IndientstionB  of  th« 
«iMBf  afe  washed  bj  the  waves  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  exCfeflds  to  tlte 
yif€tt,  WKb  the  Mte  of  Pomegue,  Ra- 
CCiiMMeflu,  and  the  fort  of  If.  It  is  nn- 
At^  fboM  beatttiful  fkie^,  and  in  these 
ftmtftflerable  country  hdnse9>  that  the 
MdradUese  eome  irery  Stinday  to  ftr-^ 
get  the  bustle  of  the  quays,  their  dis- 
^tes  with  the  offleeiis  of  the  customs^ 
and  the  biiainesa  df  &ef  countings 
boude. 

"  As  tbe  umrist  ilf^roaches  the  Spa« 
Atoh  frontier,  he  is  rettaitfded  of  the 
itate  of  things  by  groups  of  Spanish 
Monln  iying  into  l^ranoci  ^y  aide»* 
Ae-eaAip  flUiBg  the  ifins^  by  waggons 
ttnd  droyel  of  mules  choking  up  the 
read^  and  all  the  bodtle  of  fugiutiott 
ftttd  war.    He  reaehea  I^fpignan. 

*'  I  immediately  walked  through 
the  town.  It  is  an  ancient  plaoe> 
Wltich  was  always  ftnrtifled,  because  it 
ia  tlie  paaaage  between  Roussillon  and 
Catalonia.  It  is  situate  in  a  beaoti- 
All  plain,  bounded  oh  the  west  by 
Moimt  Canigon^  onfe  of  the  highest 
df  the  Pyrenees  t  to  die  north,  by  the 
nonitaitta  0f  Cwbiclitt;  to  the  east, 
by  the  sea>  bidden  behind  fertile  hfllB; 
to  the  souths  by  ihe  itoad  loCataloUia. 
Tbe  tetaperatttre  of  the  (flinate  is  en- 
tttelt  southern.  Seme  leagues  from 
it,  thtf  orange  grows  in  ihe  open  air, 
4i«i  In  die  rery  badii  in  wbidi  it 
^landb,  dieie  are  Immense  pUuitadons 
-dfoKtes^  which  extend  to  the  ibot  of 
CinlgM.  Thus,  while  ^he  summit  of 
this  mountain  la  burled  under  the 
Mm,  ito  base  is  coteled  Widi  die  fiaeit 
"fHOdiicliotii  of  the  aouth* 

"  ThefoHiflcadollaorF»p%ttantfe 
Ok  micIl^  mhe  dMir  form  una  system  ate 
A  ikiiAd  engiiieer  bn  lately 


ba  tai4  replioed  dioat  of  diatowew  faf 
ttMioaa;  protccfeedtba  nmparta  b|r 
MWiua  of  taBftaoBi  or  ctecaTationa  j  haH 
madte  oomsted  wsya  ana  ^uiwcMiBk 
Tllectoisiignwr  ttayauwg;  atti« 
j^eiidctenfeiciitevit  sMetrrssist 
dmaattaeks;  and,  byita poaiikm,  iC 
connnMb  die  toihi.  The  workarwiM 
cnricd  on  widi  a&lrane  Mdvity  dhi^ 

riiiir  tlu^  l^**«-  AMAa£  *!*-.*  '*«*^mn  *  ■!- 

most  att  the  batteries  were  armed ;  the 
supplies  of  powder,  cartridges,  and 
pfavisioffSy  were  couptetfaig ;  wood 
was  cutting  hi  the  «Qitntrr  for  makiag 
gMofUi  and  a  park  of  Md-artiUary 
Waa  forming  in  a  phdn  t»  die  eaat  off 
die  towftir  A  oonndcnbla  niiiaber  of 
Waggons  was  alnady  oallacied^  md 
twenty^  or  iwentt-*five,  pieces  of  ean- 
noRi  were  placea  an  their  carriagsa. 
Though  diese  preparadona  arr  not  ao 
connderable  a«  had  been  reported,  it 
hi  mvertheless  equally  desirable  that 
die  same  were  done  m  the  fiirtrcsata 
Ml  the  Rhiite  ;  for  It  is  probi^le  du* 
our  leal  enemies  are  rather  in  tiia 
nordi  thsu  4»v  the  south.  Kowever> 
the  works  off  F^rpignan  are  said  to  ba 
n^diing  nuflie  dttn  die  oomnledon  of 
plans  long  since  made,  ftir  tne  rupaha 
<tf  our  fortresses;  and  the  expense  daea 
not  perhapa  amoutii  to  t^tt  160^999 
franca. 

*<  PM-plgnaii  la  certainly  not  off  aa 
much  ppsdcal  ifliipoftance  m  Toik 
loua«.  The  latter  eitv>  with  itb  Thtp^ 
pbii  its  two  journals,  and  Its  pioua 
souls,  is  the  centre  of  taat  progeela. 
However,  Petpfignan  is,  l»r  the  no- 
ment,  a  plaee  of  great  interest,  if  not 
poMdcal,  yet  pietufCsq«M)  and  I  of* 
ten  wlthed  ^  the  peiAdl  of  M.  Char, 
let,  to  paint  the  nuttwrous  ft^dToa 
WidI  which  It  is  lUled. 

''  The  monkS)  who  are  die  Ibrcrmi- 
ners  of  etery  emigration,  swarmed  at 
'^BTpignan,  and  pfeoeded  the  negeney. 
At  Narbonne,  I  had  already  met  dte 
Capuchins,  widi  their  ampia  brown 
-flowing  robes,  their  largto  hoods  bung- 
ing down  to  die  middle  of  thebbadUy 
dieir  roeaty,  and  theh*  bate  head  aid 
ibet.  At  Perpignan,  I  saw  monks  of 
all  colours;  black,  blue,  whiter  my, 
aadreddUAi brown;  the  CW^,  it  laige 
anrtouts  and  immense  Fiuneh  hatt. 
I  reniariced  u  singular  haMt  in  dieni 
when  I  met  them ;  diey  foiowed  me 
Widi  their  eyes,  as  If  reidy  to  auswer 
i  Auestionj  and  their  eniehded  bauds, 
as  if  ready  to  give  the  benediedan*  In 
S^>  diey  blta  att  the  peaaanta ;  an^ 


I9t^ 


lirjyvMirv 
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ani  He  ^irvit  to  them.    In'fnnet^ 

ilisr  ^  Mt  aM»  ior  k,  and  m  iMBp  it 

to  oundrei.'    Id  gODenl,  S  did  not 

flbdtlMMii«r7ftiiotiML  They  have  a 

kMlof^idoleiiet,  whidi  excMbs  vfto* 

kf  wiHimeiMfc   They  am  ^rery  littio 

afteted  by  the  dimiimtie»  of  the 

Wat^B  pofwer;  but  the  happy  <Ae»» 

ttaife  miaeiMi  which  they  enioyed, 

haa  been  diaturbed.    Sereral  er  thdf 

coeiTentB  have  been  viaited ;  tfae  ma^ 

jdeity  hsve  tuftied  for  the  ciineB  of 

a  fl$«r»  and  they  have  fled ;  h»  BO  gieat 

hanjf  hummer,  and  eontentBd  vMh 

Ae  ijoiel  and  easy  paee  of  their  nmlea. 

Tht  ^mifemUm  of  a  monk  ia  very  jgo* 

nctai  in  Spein^  beeanse  itia  eaay,  plea« 

aaM^  and  ftTonrB  all  kmd  of  idlenenb 

If  a  man  haa  committed  any  ivtegal»» 

lities,  or  if  he  be  still  mete  kzy  than 

hia  kay  coimtrymeny  he  is  received 

into  a  monastery,  and  displays  his 

tnMuil  asnctity  in  the  eyes  of  the 

fetfkt.  A  portion  of  the  land  is  alhit« 

ted Ibr  their  snpport;  and  vohmtary 

dsnationa  add  eonsidefably  to  their 

talablished  Miconie>  Thiahwymodeof 

life  girea  asost  of  thsm  ahappy  m^on 

pBtmi^  a  fivdy  red  to  thetr  cheeks^ 

eflheea  the  flne  lines  of  the  Moorish 

esitantenance ;  renders  those  happy  bo« 

dKa  diffleuh  te  be  moved  i  and  in 

their  untnmbled  reign,   t^ee  Iran 

then  even  the  'hatred  of  hevesy,  the 

vcfy  name  of  which  is  unknown  to 

the  gaealer  pert  of  them.    In  otfaera, 

At  delster  ameara  to  have  made  the 

eoraplcauon  sallow,  hollowed  and  in- 

llnied  the  eye%  depressed  the  oheeksy 

andthns  piodneed  the  id$ala£hn»^ 

MsB.   I  have  never  seen  anything 

ftaar  than  sooie  of  these  heads  (trojeoU 

lag  l^fem  the  large  robea  of  the  capn« 

dbme,  witti  an  ample  forehfad,  a  long 

Mndght  nose>  large  bhwk  fixed  eyea,  a 

httl^  alMing»  and  thick  beaid*  Among 

then  are  tme  meD>  who,  by  tnmsy 

I  and  gneriHas,  have  foitted  the 

ntaM  ainee  tha  retom  of  Feidi^ 

aaniV  and  wtw  go  back  to  them,  to 

saMy  an  ardent  temnetinient,whSsh, 

ante  oAer  inatitnthms,  woald  have 

Khewn  iisdf  hi  if^taetiaQaandnoble 


tkn  tma-  poovinae  of  iiaiwking; 
pdnta  of  giganliB 


oTpictnresqne  beanty,  and  hia 
acenety  have  a  deamesa 
J  haa  eoontrymen.     The 
thoFytiMascsisfttllof  ^ 


/<Mdlsf,ltsaenenlheightis  thaiiriMb 
aHmra  the  hammniea  o€  fsaest  oabom 
ing,  of  luxariant  valleys^  andef  spsiiM 
lin^  and  gentle  stsesBst.  TheAIpsaro 
too  wild  and  lolly  fir  this;  the  iipesNi 
ninaa  ars  perfaspi  too  low>  toe  naked 
of  tesat,  and  too  stesfl.  Onr  artkaln 
hofn  now  exhauated  the  prominaaa. 
snft^oeteof  tbepencdathome;  adU 
Ugenee  and  a  week  witt  plaae  diaia 
in  the  midst  cf  A  new  world  of  diaraoM 
teriatica  nd  gloaona  scenery ;  and  i 
riioold  not  be  aaepriasd  to  see  Moma 
Canigon,  and  dK  Ceidagne,  vuMkM, 
mnles,  ibrtzessea  and  all^  trnnsfcimed' 
to  EngUsh  WB08. 

'*  One  of  the  flneat  aig^  that  I 
met  wilih  in  the  Pyrenees,  waa  thai 
wUdk  stnsek  me  when  I  first  left  Bwk 
pignan  to  penetrate  into  the  wowa^ 
tains*  It  was  about  six  in  the  mom* 
ing.  Tlie  oold  was  severe ;  a  violent 
and  icy  wind  Uew  ftcm  the  monntaina 
of  Capair,  which  were  covered  with 
snow ;  and  ayoungman  of  Ronailhm, 
with  a  short  jadcet,  a  hanging  cap^ 
tmd  ashort  ani  lively  face,  drove  at  m 
gallop  four  horses,  vdiich  canied  ua 
voond  Mount  Canigon.  The  plain  had 
not  yet  received  a  my  of  the  ann^ 
when  suddenly  the  top  of  Caaigon  waa 
lit  with  a  rose-colouied  tint,  which, 
blending  with  the  white  of  the  snotvi 
prodacM  a  shade  inexpressibly  soft. 
The  Inminoos  band  increaaing  as  the 
sun  rose  higher,  the  upper  peak  sesm- 
ed  to  enUnge  in  proportion  aa  it  waa 
illuminated.  The  whole  mountain  waa 
speediW  covered  with  lisrht  and  piw* 
pie.  Tnen  all  its  forms,  hitherto  cea* 
ceeied  by  the  darkness,  became  mark* 
ed  at  once;  all  ita  pn^ectiona  roae,  all 
its  hollows  seemed  to  be  deeper.  The 
oold,  the  wind,  and  our  rapid  meSisB, 
added  to  the  eiect  of  this  fine  soene. 

''  After  having  proeeededa  longthne 
round  the  foot  of  Canigen,  the  moon^ 
taina  of  Caapir,  which  are  at  firstin 
front,  mearat  the  aide.  Wedienen- 
tfir  tJMff  rfpfilftj  and  the  plain  diaapaaan^ 
not  to  anpev  again  tiU  n  hnndied 
leagues  mr,  that » to  say>  atfiajrsnne. 
Advancing  to  the  defiles  which  lead  to 
Cerdssne,  we-  find  a  people  who 
eBtirely  Spaniah.  The  wo 


f,  which,  snreeding  like  a 
.veilat  the  back  of  die  head,  ia  ftsten- 
ed»  by  two  aoiaera,  nader  tho-chm. 
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and  bad^  in  a  pemt  over  the  ahonl- 
den.  A  bow  of  black  ribbon^  tast^* 
fbUy  ftstened  at  the  root  of  the  hair, 
ornaments  the  forehead ;  the  waiat  is 
atrongly  oompreflaed  by  a  ooraet,  laced 
in  front ;  and  they  shew  peculiar  grace 
in  their  Sunday  aanoes.' 
.  M.  Thiers  now  comes  rapidly  into 
the  centre  of  operations. 

"  Prades  i^  the  first  place  at  all  con- 
siderable that  we  meet  after  Perpig- 
nan,  and  it  is  the  last.  Carriages  can- 
not fMss  beyond  it ;  the  way  of  travel- 
ling IS  on  horseback.  At  tne  moment 
of  my  arrival^  news  had  been  received 
of  the  late  defeats  of  the  Regency,  and 
of  the  flight  of  the  insurgents  into  the 
Frendi  territory.  I  heaxd  the  mouo- 
tnineera  speaking  of  it  with  warmth, 
and  with  the  fullest  disposition  to  find 
something  marvellous  in  it.  Everyone 
told  hu  own  story,  but  all  spoke  with 
wonder  of  the  eawry  of  Mina,  which, 
they  said,  ran  upon  ike  points  of  the 
rocks.  Without,  nowever,  being  so  roi- 
ncttlous,  it  is  certain  that  this  cavalry 
traverses  the  mountains  with  surpri- 
sing rapidity  and  ease.  They  also  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  several  ge- 
nerals, the  Regency  itself,  and,  above 
all,  ElBeyMata  Florida,  as  the  pea- 
sants here  called  him." 

In  those  days,  '^  Rebellion  was 
good-ludc ;"  and  the  Cortes  were 
"  viceroys  over  the  King."  The  scale 
has  turned  since,  and  the  kingly  Cor- 
tea  are  now  playing  the  fiigitive,  in 
piaoe  of  El  Key  Mata  Florida.  The 
tourist  is  at  last  indulged  with  a  view 
of  an  emigrant  rebellion. 

*'  I  was  anxious  to  get  to  the  place 
where  those  celebrated  insurgents  were 
to  be  seen.  After  travelling  very  ra- 
fndly,  towards  night-&ll,  I  met  with 
the  first  encampment,  in  a  small  field, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  snow.  I  never  saw  a 
more  mehmdioly  and  original  sight 
It  was  distinguished,  at  a  distance,  by 
the  floating  pennons  of  our  lancers, 
who  were  placed  as  sentinels  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  itinerant  village. 
Twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  poor  crea- 
turea,  men,  women,  children,  and  c^ 
people,  were  stretcbedupon  thegvound, 
with  their  baggage  spread  out;  some 
were  lyinp;  on  a  litue  straw ;  others 
added  theur  dotbes,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  beda  of  them.  Some  mules 
were  fastened  outside  the  cirdbe,  with 
their  heads  covered  with  omamenta, 
and  their  eyes  with  pktes  of  copper, 
aocx>rding  to  the  Spanish  fiuihion. 


Hilly, 


The  traveller  then  penetrates  into 
the  defika,  and  finds>  aa  he  advanceay 
the  increasing  evidences  of  the  oonfu^ 
sion  and  misery  brought  upon  the  po« 
puUtion  by  the  giddy  and  unnational 
attempt  of  the  Cortes. 
.  '^  I  resumed  my  way  .among  the 
mountains.  The  roads  were  covered 
with  the  poor  strsgglera  who  had  re-^ 
mained  behind.  To  these  were  added, . 
officers,  monks,  cures,  students  with  the 
large  Arragonese  hat,  and  the  gown 

tud^ed  up. 

•        •        «        «        « 

*'  In  the  midst  of  this  melanchdly 
scene,  I  waa  much  struck  with  a  young  . 
man,  dressed  in  rather  a  handsome 
uniform,  and  well  mounted,  who, 
though  unarmed,  was  distinguished  by 
a.  loftiness  and  grace  entirely  African, 
put  his  horse  on  all  his  paces,  and 
seemed  to  amuse  himself  with  the  road  ■ 
and  the  fugitives." 

Our  extracts  must  dose,  though  the 
pamphlet  contains  mainr  interesting, 
details.  But  the  fiight  of  the  Regency, 
is  too  curious  an  event  in  the  chapter 
of  revolutionary  acddents,  not  to  be 
worth  transferrmg.  The  travelkr  haa, 
set  out  early  to  pass  the  defiles  lead-, 
ing  to  the  valley  of  the  Cerdagne. 

''  I  left  Olette  In  the  mornings  after 
having,  with  great  difficulty,  procured, 
a  mule  and  a  guide.  The  sky  was  dark, 
and  stormy ;  an  impetuous  wind  blew, 
through  the  defiles.  I  took  the  road  to 
Mount  Louis.  There  the  mountaina 
draw  doser  tc^ther,  and  rise.  The 
road  is  cut  out  on  one  side  of  the  rocks, 
at  one  third  of  their  height,  and  al-: 
lows  ropm  for  one  mule  at  most.—. 
Above,  are  inaccessible  emineuoefr— 
below,  are  torrents — and  beyond,  are. 
other  mauntains.  The  scene  is  most 
diversified.  Sometimes  you  rise,  and 
seem  to  command  the  abyss ;  at  others, 
you  descHid,  and  aeem  to  have  it  over 
your  head.  Sometimes,  following  the 
sinuosities  of  the  defile,  you  come  in- 
to an  obscfire  enclosure,  app^ently 
without  an  outlet;  then,  suddenly 
doubling  a  point,  you  discover  an  un-f 
expected  and  immense  prospect ;  vast 
ainphitheatres  of  daaalingenow,  black 
pines,  and  a  succession  of  mouiUaina, 
whid^  crowd  together,  and  lock  into 
each  oiher.  The  confusion  of  cubic 
andbroken  massesof  limestone;  bkieka 
.of  granite;  the  sdhistus,  detached  in 
,  slamb  or  broken  in|to  little  flakes,  add- 
ed to  the  roaring  of  the  tarrenta>  the 
disorder  of  the  winds,  and  the  presfwd 
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and  rent  doads^  afl^rd  a  perfect  pio- 
twe  of  diaoi.  Never  did  tile  cmifli- 
skm  of  the  dements  iqipear  to  mo  more 
dneadfiil,  even  in  the  midat  of  a  Btorm 
at  tea. 

"  On  this  day^  and  diuinff  thia 
dnadM  storm,  I  met  with  stUlmore 
fiigitiTes  tinui  on  the  dar  before.  Not 
a  Monk,  not  a  ivoman,  had  ventared 
tirset  out.  Those  who  had  no  families 
with  lfaflm>  were  conducted  in  bands 
taj  some  of  omr  soldiers.  The  pow 
wictches  wrspped  themselves  up  as 
wdl  as  diey  oonld;  fortanatety  for 
diera,  thevliad  the  wind  in  their  badcs^ 
and,  impelled  by  it,  they  ran  along  the 
nsrrowest  paths  with  extreme  agifi^." 
He  now  meets  the  carious  pne« 
nomenon  of  a  Government  running 
away,  and  seems  to  have  been  rather 
exfailanited  with  the  aight,  notwith- 
standing some  natural  touches  of  fed* 
ing  ftr  tliose  ludckss  feUow-sharers 
«f  the  desert  and  the  storm. 

**  My  gmde,  when  we  set  out,  told 
me  that  we  should  mei^ElRey  M«ta 
Fhnda.  In  fact,  the  mret  of  the  Be* 
geney  aoon  announced  his  approach. 
i  must  make  my  reader  acquainted 
with  those  pogea,  who  have  been  spo- 
ken of  wiA  ao  mudi  compbcency,  as 
well  as  the  portmanteaus  containing 
dw  archives  of  the  Regency.  I  saw 
hotsemen  pass  me  in  groups  of  three 
or  firar  together,  upon  horses  which 
weve  lean,  indeed,  and  ill-shaped,  but 
exedlent,  for  thev  galloped  over  the 
•now,  and  along  the  paths,  with  a  sfr- 
cority,  I  mi^  almost  say  an  infolH- 
Mity,  which  was  truly  snipriaing.-^ 
Their  equipment  was  worthy  of  the 
pboe,  of  the  men,  and  of  the  army  to 
which  they  belonged.  Some  had  old 
caoa,  very  mudi  vrom ;  othera  rusty 
hdmets,  or  little  round  hats,  with 
diort  plumes  of  varioas  colours.  They 
hsd  vniiinrms,  or  Catalonian  jackets, 
flometimes  puitaloons  snd  ahoes,  but, 
for  die  most  part,  gaiters  and  tparHt^ 
Isf,  and  no  spurs.  Some  had  no  sad- 
dlo,  uor  any  other  haraesa  than  a  haK 
ter*  We  met  firom  aixty  to  eighty 
bonemen,  of  whom  there  were  per- 
baps  twdve  or  fifteen  well  equipped, 
and  wrapped  in' good  Uue  doaks,  es« 
eorting  oncers,"  &«.  &a 

The  aspect  under  wfaidi  diis  unfor« 
tnaate  R^;ency  appeared  at  last,  wss 
certaialTnoteaieuJatedtorBisevierys«». 
{torkffidaaa  of  its  former  infinence.  A 
mote  ahaneted  and  kmdy  lemnaat  of 
g|6vcnunen^  conki  noilunre  been  essBy' 


The  PjffmiHt.  '.    It 

found  in  all  die  ezpolsions  of  fionme. 
Its  decrepitude,  contxasted  widi  the 
needy  tnumph  of  its  prindides,  and 
the  pomp  of  its  militarv  return,  form 
a  singular  contrast,  and  aeem  made  to 
forbid  poliddana  from  prophecy. 

''  At  kat  I  met  the  long.«xpected 
Bcgency.  We  were  dimbing  a  fl^t 
of  ateps,  which,  extending  along  dm 
side  of  a  hill,  turned  towtfdsits  sum* 
mit  On  a  sudden,  I  saw  a  hoRBemaa 
at  the  summit  of  the  path,  who  turn* 
ed  the  point,  and  advanced  towards 
us  with  a  truly  martid  air.  He  waa 
auold  drsgoon,  envdoped  in  an  im<« 
mense  cloak,  and  reaembling  the  war« 
riors  in  Wouvcrman's  battle*pieees« 
After  him  csme  a  foot-soldier,  leading 
two  good  horses  by  the  bridle.  We 
were  in  our  turn  doubling  die  pointy 
and  descending  by  the  opposite  fii^ 
of  steps,  when  I  peroeived  a  group 
who  appeared  to  ascend  it  with  diffi- 
culty, on  foot.  A  man  between  fif)^ 
and  aiztv  years  of  age,  of  middle  sta* 
tvre,  pales  thin,  and  stooping,  wiA 
-his  eyes  red,  wearing  a  blade  cap  and 
a  brown  great-coat,  was  lesning  upon 
two  other  persons,  and  dragging  him* 
sdf  dong  with  the  |;reatest  difficulty. 
My  guide,  at  thia  sight,  cslled  out  to 

me,  *El  Revy  El  Rev  Mata  Florida  /' 

•        ••        •••        • 

"  His  suite  were  not  leas  character- 
istio — ^three  or  four  meafr-loddng  and 
ill-dreaaed  indinduda  walked  by  his 
side ;  those  were  the  great  officers  of 
the  R^pncy.  One  of  diem,  who  wss 
prettjr  ur  advanced  in  years,  very  tall, 
weanng  an  enormously  large  French 
hat,  covered  with  oil-skin,  and  carry- 
ing a  bundle  under  his  arm,  kept  a 
litde  on  one  side — ^he  was  a  minister, 
I  know  not  of  what  department.  Be- 
hind him  was  a  tall  Capuchin,  in  a 
long  robe,  who  seemed  to  represent 
the  dtar  near  the  throne.  Lasdy,  a 
few  atepa  behind  them,  came  a  young 
man  in  a  green  cloak,  with  aeveral 
capea,  dressed  completdy  in  the  Frendi 
ftshion,  rather  stout,  and  of  a  very  re- 
markable appearance.  I  was  told  that 
he  waa  the  aon  of  the  Marquia  Mata 
Florida.  The  wind  blowii^  violendy  at 
the  moment,  both  pardea  atopped,  and 
I  had  suffident  dme  to  examine  this 
fVigidve  court  They  watered  their 
horses  at  a  little  stream  which  iaaued 
fium  the  aide  of  the  mouniain,  and 
ivhidi  flowed  under  a  diick  covering 
of  ice  that  had  been  broken.  After  this, 
we  condnued  our  respeedve  routes." 


LecturM^-iitJiUmAfis. 
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Oh 'ChNISOB  CB0XK8HAKK. 


•  Imohm  ittiiD  'Gkhvubhxk^  It  is 
hi^tiaiethat  thepiiblic«houldtliiBk 
more  than  tlier  wre  liitlierte  done 
•f 'Qeorge  Crudedumk;  and  it  is  abs 
U0h  ^time  dutt  Geotge  Cndkshsnk 
■hanld  ^Msin  lo  think  more  iixua  ho 
Menu  )to  wre^done  hithoeto  of  him- 
■elf.  iGeneallf  speakiiig^  people  eon* 
eider  him  ts  a  dever^  mrp  cerieaF- 
iorist,  end  nothing  more--4  ^nK» 
hoidBd,  comical  .yoon^fellow,  who  wiU 
do  anything'he  is  paid  for,  and  who 
is  quite  contented  to  dine  off  the  pro- 
eeAM  of  a  <'  Geoif^  IV."  to-day,  and 
tfaoae  of  a  'SHone"  ora  ''  Cobbett" 
ithmamm.  He  himself,  indeed,  ap- 
fieaia'to  be  the  most  caseless  (preataie 
bUto,  as  toodhing  iiis  reputation.  Ue 
«aBms  :tD  have  no plan--«imoBt  no  am^ 
bitiDn-«8nd,  I  apprehend,  not  modi 
Jadustvy;  He  does  just  what  is  sug- 
gested or  thrown  in  his  way--*pockelB 
the  cash— orden  his  beef-stedc  and 
liowl-«and  dunmts,'  like  one  of  his 
awn  heroes, 

V  ••  (life  is  sdl  a  yarionim, 
We  regard  not  how  it  goes.^* 

Kow,  for  a  year  or  two,  to  bcffiin 
with,  this  is  jnst  as  it  should  ibe. 
Cruikshank  was  resolved  to  aee  L^ 
—and  his  ricetches  shew  that  he  lias 
seen  it,  in  aome  of  its  walks,  to  puv- 
poae.  Butlife  is  short,  and  art.is  long;; 
and  our  gay  friend  «must  pull  up. 

Perhaps  ne  is  not  aware  of  the  £$ttt 
himself— but  a  fact  it  undoubtedly  is 
^-^thathepossesses  genius— OBVIOB  in 
its  truest  sense— strong,  original,  Eng- 
lish genius.  Lodk  round  the  world  of 
ABT,  and  »k,  how. many  are  thene  .^ 
whom  anything  like  this  can  be  said? 
Why,  there  are  not  half:  a  doien  naaaes 
that  oould  bear  being  mentioned  at  aU ; 
and  certainly^ there  is  not  one,.the.pre- 
tenskms  of  which  will  endure  sifting, 
more  securely  and  more  triumphantfy 
than  that  of  Geoi^e  CruikdiaBk. 

In  the  fint  place,  he  is— what  no 
living  caricatuRst  but  himself  has  die 
least  pretensions  to  be— andwhat,  in- 
deed, aeaioely  one  of  their  predecessors 
waa— heis  a  thorough-bred  ar£if^.  -He 
dmws  with  the  ease,  and  fteed«ni,aiid 
-iearlessnesBof  amaster ;  heundefitenda 
the  figure  conpletdy ;  and  appBaffB,ao 
far «8  one  can  ^gaesa  'from-  the.  triflteg 


aort  of  diiap  he  has  done,  toluMiea 
capital  amtion  of  the  prinGiplea  of 
groupuig.  Now,  Iheae  ihiags  are  «ar* 
mabte  in  themselves;  but  .they  mo 
doubly.,  treblv  valuable,  as  poassaaad 
by  a  penon  of  rea^.  comic  humour,  and 
a  total  despiaer  of  That  yFMXRaBf.« 
HtJisBuo,  which  ahoBiOst  all  jdiearliata 
of  Dur  dayseem,  in  one  ahape or  other, 
to  revere  as  the  prime  godef  thehr  idoi^ 
Btry. 

Nobody,  that  has  the  least  of  an  eye 
for  art,  can  doubt  tliat  Cruikahaidc,  if 
be  chose,  mightdesign aanoany  iknnwip 
Giation%  Beatificatiana,  Apotheoaea, 
Metamorphoses,  and  so  forth,  as  would 
covar  Yotk  Cathedral  fVom  end  to  end. 
It  is  still  more  impossible  to  doubt  tliat 
he  might  .be  a  famous  portrait  painter. 
Now,  these  are  fine  lines  both  .of  them 
--iBBd  yet  it  is  precisely  the  chief  merit 
of  Cruikshank,  that  he  cuts  Ibem 
both— that  he  will  have  nothing  to  do 
Asith  them— that  he.has  <^QaenA<walk 
jof  his  own— and  that  he  has  madcihis 
own  walk  popular.  Here  lies  geniua ; 
but  let  him<do  himaslf  justice— let  hni 
persevere  and  Hie  in  his  own.pellk^ 
iUkdih^Hf  Ladies^and  (xentleDimi, ./Am 
the  day  will  come  when  -hts  name 
•wiQl  be  a  name  indeed— not  a  name 
puffied  and  pmnded  in  the  newspapem 
—but  a  living,  a  sufaaluotial,  perhaps 
even  im  illustrious,  English  name.  .Let 
him,  in  one  word,  proceed— and,  as 
he  pcttceeds,  let  him  think  of  Ho- 

OABTH. 

The£ngli3h  artists  seem  in  ^general 
to  be  very  pleasant,  lively,  good-hcfurt- 
ed  feUows.  I  know  a  gnat  many  of 
them,  and. I  love  them-^-but  I  can- 
not omt^meat  them  mudi. upon  the 
.eatent  and  depth  of  their  views,  as  to 
J^L  How  rsie  a  thing  is  the  Jeastap- 
praach  to  originality  1  How  rare  a 
Uiing  is  the  lesat  approach  «to  what 
4eaenws  the  name  of  suooesa!  WiU 
jou  'fii^ve  me  for  ventmring  upon  a 
.few  hinto-Hsertainly  well-meant-*and 
as  certainly  not  haiUy  ones  ? 

mie  djimity  of  Art— die  importance 
.«f  Art*-^e  gmndenr,«f  ArtF^-theae 
■aBo.phraacB  that^are  never  out  of  their 
moittha;  and  yet  how  fisw  of  them 
laeMntetakaanTpainaapanihemaBlves 
auoh  aa.nie^.beoome  people  dcveied 
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to  whet  IS  important,  dignified,  and 
gnod?  None^  or  almost  none  of  them, 
appear  to  have  oonsidered  in  what  sort 
Off  state  the  world  is  at  present  as  re- 
garding them  and  their  art.  The 
world  IB,  in  the  first  place,  in  posses- 
wm  of  a  TBst  body  of  masterpieces  in 
every  department;  and,  secondly,  the 
woiid  fa-foU  of  light  and  information ; 
and,  whatever  it  might  have  done  three 
bondred  years  ago,  more  or  less,  it  wffl 
not  now  tolerate,  at  least  it  will  not 
now  appUnd,  any  artist  whose  works 
do  not  announce  a  mind  rich  in  gene- 
ral aoeomplJshment  and  acquirement 
— «  mind  that  has  been  fed  with  the 
contemplation  of  human  thoughts  and 
ftriings^  as  well  as  human  forms — a 
h%h]y  educated  and  cultivated  mind. 
An  ignorant  man,  my  friends,  can- 
not saeoeed  in  our  time  either  in  Art 
or  in  Authorship.  Exceptions  there 
may  be — ^but  no  lonff-headed  man  goes 

I  the  strength  (tf  exceptions ;  and, 

r  all,  bow  very,  very  rare  are  the 
ions! 

o,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  is  the 
greatest  painter  now  living  ? — Nobody 
can  hesitate  about  the  answer^— Wtl-* 
K».  And  what  is  Wilkie  ?  Is  he  not  a 
man,  who,  if  he  were  a  lawyer,  a  physi-> 
dan,  or  a  divine,  would  be  pronounced 
—by  anyone  that  had  spent  an  evening 
in  ina  company — a  singularly  well-in- 
formed man  ?  He  is  so-'-^nd  no  won<< 
der;  for  be  is  not  a  mere  painter — he 
i«seivad  the  same  general  education 
which  would  have  b^n  bestowed  upon 
him,  had  he  diosen  to  wear  a  gown  and 
easBock,  or  a  diree-tailed  periwig^tho 
education  of  a  British  gentleman.  He 
has  all  along  lived  in  the  society  of 
men  of  the  world — and  he  is  a  man  of 
the  world.  He,  therefore,  being  pos- 
aesaed  of  this  medianical  art,  makes 
use  of  it  exactly  as  he  would  have 
made  use  of  the  ait  of  w^ting,  or  the 
art  of  speaking,  had  his  turn  hap- 
pened to  lie  another  way.  He  knows 
what  the  world  has  been,  and  what 
the  world  island  be  expresses  by  his 
art  that  nndentanding  of,  and  sym- 
padiy  with,  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
which helives-^witnout  which  a  paint- 
er  is,  in  point  of  fact,  just  as  manc^ 
incomplete,  and  inefi^ctual  a  being,  as 
a  poet  or  an  orator. 

lAis  \  my  dear  hearers,  the  world 
is  a  very  old  world  now.  In  former 
daysy  peofie  came  very  fair  speed, 
by  mereW  seisng  on  the  rougb 
tmta  of  tbiBg^  aim  expresuBg  them 
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pen,  pencil^  or  chisel;  but  now 
lis  will  not  answer.  First  of  all, 
these  things  have  been  so,  and  by  such 
hands,  expressed : —  and  nobody  cares 
for  having  them  over  again.  But, 
secondly,  and  still  more,  we  wish  to 
have  the  finer  traits.  Intelligence  is 
nowdifibsed  and  general — so  much  so, 
indeed,  as  to  make  an  essential  part  of 
that  Nature  which  all  Art  must  imi- 
tate. It  follows,  that  people  who  can 
only  meddle  with  the  rough  work,— 
that  is  to  say,  [^for  a  stray  Hogg,  &c. 
here  and  there,  are  merely  exceptions,]] 
all  rough-hewn  and  illiterate  people, 
*^had  better  not  meddle  either  with 
poetry,  or  painting,  or  sculpture,  q.e.d. 
Now  what  are  the  painters  in  ge- 
neral? Capital  fellows,  no  doubt,  in 
their  way— 4i  little  addicted  to  turn* 
ing  up  their  noses  at  each  other — 
amicablv  open  in  their  vanities — but, 
upon  the  whole,  pleasant  people-^ 
most  assuredly  so.  But  what  do  they 
know  of  the  world,  past,  present,  or 
to  come  ?  They  have  never  read  any- 
thing worth  speaking  of— 'that,  in-« 
deed,  they  scarcely  ever  pretend  to 
have  done— So  much  for  the  past. 
They  live  among  themselves— they 
marry  [^most  commonly  as, the  modem 
Pygmalion  would  fain  have  married^ 
or  uiey  are  bachelors'— men  of  the  third 
floor  and  the  mutton  chop— cheerful 
over  ale  or  gin-twist  "  of  an  evening," 
•—smokers  of  shag,  frequenters  of  uie 
pit,  emeraers  into  sunsmneon  ^' cleans 
shirt  day  '—dry,  yellow,  absurd  men, 
with  fantastic  curls  or  picturesque 
baldness — ^the  solemn  smile  of  a  re** 
dtise — the  ease  of  an  actor  off  the 
stage — a  shufiling  lounging  gait— and 
too  often  green  spectacles.  So  much 
for  the  present.  As  for  the  future 
world,  I  strongly  suspect  it  is  fkr  from 
occupying  anything  like  a  due  pro^ 

Sortion  of  their  attention.  They  sel- 
om  go  to  church  at  all,  the  more  is 
the  shame  to  them ;  and,  when  they 
do  so,  it  reaDy  is  not  much  better,  for, 
instead  of  attending  to  the  divine 
truths  which  the  eloquent  preacher  is 
nttering,  they  are  generally  studying 
some  ^ect  about  tne  chandeliers  or 
the  window^curtains,  or  scratching 
down  the  heads  of  the  church-war- 
den and  his  lady  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the 
Kttlc  red  Prayer-book. 

Mv  drift  in  short  is,  that  all  painters 

of  talent  ought  to  be  diligent  students 

of  other  things  besides  their  own  par- 

tiettlair  art.    And  my  argoment,  at 
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least  one  of  my  diief  arguments^  is^ 
that  the  painten  who  have  luooeeded 
splendidly  in  past  times,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  the  present  time,  have  all 
done  so.  Michael  Angelo  was  a  great 
poet.  Raphael  a  most  elegant  scholar.- 
What  would  the  other  two  Carraccis 
have  done  with  all  their  manual  skilly 
hut  for  what  Mr  Disraeli  so  properly 
calls  ''  the  profound  meditations"  of 
Ludovico  ?  Albert  Durer  was  a  dun^ 
geon  of  middle-age  lore.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  was  the  author  of  his  charm- 
ing Lectures.  Greek  WiUiams  has  put 
forth  recently  a  delightful  and  most 
classical  volume  of  Travels.  Turk 
AUan^  too,  has  written  a  very  pretty 
little  book  about  a  Circassian  love- 
story— -besides  being  responsible  for 
I  know  not  how  many  comic  inter- 
ludes^ &c  wherewith,  to  this  blessed 
hour,  the  private  iheatres  of  the 
Ukraine,  Cnm-Tartary,  and  several 
other  outlandish  regions,  are  enliven- 
ed. Haydon  appears  to  have  written 
his  own  catalogues.  Sir  Henry  Rae- 
bum  was ! — alas !  imm,— one  of  the  best 
informed  men  in  the  North,— a  true 
Scottish  gentleman  of  the  old  school- 
as  true  a  one  as  ever  kingly  sword 
hid  knighthood  on!—  As  for  Mr 
Thomson  of  Duddingstone, — ^perhaps 
after  Turner,  the  finest  landscape 
painter  now  extant — he  is  a  highly 
accomplished  member  of  the  clerical 
profession.  In  my  opinion,  he  ought 
to  be  made  a  Principal.  His  Aber- 
lady  Bay  is  a  perfect  jewel.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Lawrence  is  another  extremely 
well-read  painter — ^he  is  a  complete 
gentleman,  and  man  of  the  worlds  and 
one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  Lon- 
don into  the  baigain.  And  what  is 
the  result  ?  Nobody  but  himself  could 
have  painted  that  picturo  of  Lady 
Blesington — nobodv  since  Titian. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  may  be  said 
with  equal  propriety  as  to  the  actors. 
Garrick  was  a  glorious  farce-writer — 
a  glorious  song-writer^^-the  pupil  and 
friend  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Samuel 
Johnson.  Old  Gibber's  Apolory,  and 
some  of  his  comedies  stand  in  tne  very 
first  order  of  meritoriousness — John 
Kcmble  was  a  prime  black-letter  scho- 
lar— ^and  possessed  besides  all  the  learn- 
ing  of  the  sacred  profession  for  which 
he  was  originally  destined.  Mrs  Sid- 
dons  is  the  author  of  an  abridgement 
of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Charl^ 
Young  is  as  accomplished  a  gentleman 
as  any  L.L.D.  A.S.S.  within  the  four 
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seas ;  and  Charles  Matdiews  is  (oui 
praise  go  higher  ?  ^  the  principal  au- 
thor of  several  or  his  own  entertain^ 
ments.  Dan  Terry  was  bred  an  aru 
chitect,  and  is  learned  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  die  Palladios— and,  moreover, 
he  has  dramatized  the  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian, &c.  As  for  Liston,  the  ex- 
quisite, inimitable  Liston,  who  does 
not  know  that  he  was  at  one  time  a 
teacher  of  youth,  and  that  he  disco- 
vered where  his  true  forte  lay,  from 
observiog,  that  all  the  dread  of  a 
brushing  could  not  keep  the  bovs  from 
dying  of  laughter  whenever  he  was 
spouting  ex  cathedra,  the  Soliloouy  of 
Hamlet,  or  the  Speech  of  Molocfa  ? 
Mrs  Bellamy's  life  of  herself  is  a  chef' 
^ceuvre  of  libel  and  libidinousnesa, 
and,  to  wind  up  with  a  stomacher,  Mo- 
LiERE  and  Shakespeare  were  play- 
ers. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  George  Cruik- 
shank  is  one  of  the  many  voung  gen- 
tlemen, whose  education,  (like  that  of 
the  English  opium-eater^  has  hem 
neglect^.  But  there  ia  no  time  lost ; 
he  has,  I  hope,  a  long  life  and  a  mer- 
ry one  before  him  yet ;  and  he  may 
depend  upon  it,  his  life  will  be  neither 
the  shorter  nor  the  duller  for  his  ma- 
king it  something  of  a  studious  one.  He 
should  read — read — read.  He  should 
be  indefatigable  in  reading.  He  should 
rise  at  six  in  the  morning.  If  he  can't 
work  till  he  has  had  something  to  set- 
tle his  stomach,  (my  own  case,)  he 
may  have  a  little  coffee-pot  placed  on 
the  hob  over  night,  and  take  a  cup  of 
that  and  a  single  crust  of  toast — and 
he  will  find  himself  quite  able  for  any- 
thing. What  a  breakfast  he  wiU  be 
able  to  devour  about  nine  or  half-past 
nine,  after  having  enriched  his  mind 
with  several  hours  of  conversation  with 
the  greatest  and  the  wisest  of  his  spe- 
cies! He  may  rely  upon  it,  this  hint  ia 
worth  taking — Then  let  him  draw, 
etch,  ^d  paint,  until  about  two  o'clock 
p.  M.J  then  tidce  a  lounge  through  the 
streets  to  see  if  anything  is  stirring— 
Step  into  Westminster-ball — the  Fives 
opurt,  the  Rev.  Edward  Irvine's  chapel, 
(if  it  be  Sunday,)  or  any  other  pubUe 
place,  jotting  down  k  la  Hogarth  all 
the  absurd  faces  he  falls  in  vrith  upon 
his  finger  nails.  A  slight  dinner  and  n 
single  bottle  will  carry  him  on  till  it 
is  time  to  go  to  the  play,  or  the  Castle 
Tavern,  or  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
the  evening  preaching,  or  the  Surrey 
Lecture,  or  the  like.  At  first  oigbti  \\ 
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may  a|f««r  Hkki  I  in  eittCiii^  ihort 
the  hoars  of  tirofearional  exertion  too 
moeh — hui  tnis  I  am  convin'oed  is 
mere  hmnbug.  Does  the  author  of 
Waverley  eat^  or  drink,  or  ride,  or 
tdk,  or  unighy  a  whit  the  less  because 
he  writes  an  octavo  every  month? 
DO  such  things.  Does  Jem-ey  plead 
his  causes  a  bit  the  worse  because  he  is 
the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  ? 
Does  Wordsworth  write  worse  poems, 
f(mr  collecting  the  taxes  of  Cumber- 
land, or  Lamb,  worse  Elias,  for  being 
derk  to  the  India  House?  The 
artists  are  all  of  them  too  diligent — 
that  is  the  verv  &ult  I  want  to  cure 
them  of.  Then*  pallets  are  never  off 
their  thumbs — their  sticks  are  eter- 
nslly  in  their  finprs.  They  are  like 
the  old  race  of  kraes,  who  are  repre- 
sented as  lying  in  their  beds  all  in  full 
%%,  with  crown,  globe,  and  sceptre. 
Such  doings  are  not  adapted  for  the 
ptesent  enlightened  state  of  society. 
Such  kings  are  exploded— the  kings 
hfjmsfe  tpvi  wear  top-boots,  hessians, 
and  Wellingtons,  militsry  uniforms, 
neat  blue  surtoats— black  stodcs— in 
short,  they  dress  no  better  than  their 
snlgects— or  worse.  Psinters,  poets, 
&C.  who  sll  think  diemselves  at 
least  as  great  as  if  they  were  kings, 
ought  witnout  question  to  behave  like 
thor  brother  potentates-— conform 
themselves  to  the  customs  of  th^  world 
— be  educated  and  literate,  since  all 
other  people  are  so— snd  eat  and  drink, 
that  their  soul,  (that  is  their  genius,) 
nay  live^ 

The  advantage  of  a  little  proper 
reading  may  be  illustrated  by  the  hi»« 
tory  Of  George  Cruikshank— 4s  well 
as  by  that  <»  any  other  individual  I 
have  the  pleasuie  of  not  being  per- 
sonally acquainted  with.  I  admit, 
that  he  ahewed  great  talent  in  ^  The 
Matrimonial  Ladder,"  the  ^*  House 
that  Jack  built,"  and,  indeed,  in  all 
his  earlier  ncrformanoes.  His  carica- 
tures of  the  Chancellor,  and  Lord 
Sidmouth  in  particular,  were  quite 
admiraUe;  and  so,  when  he  was 
workings  on  the  other  lay,  were  some 
of  his  caricatures  of  Burdett,  Grey 
Bennet,  Waddington,  Mackintosh, 
Cariisle,  Joseph  Hume,  Hone,  Brough- 
am, and  Peter  Moore.  All  these 
were  in  their  several  ways  excellent 
thingL  But  what  a  start  did  he  make 
when  his  genius  had  received  a  truer 
end  a  diviner  in^ulse  from  the  splen- 
did imagination  of  an  £gan!  How 


eomfiletely — ^hsfw  teio  etrfedl^  he  oat- 
cruikshank  himself,  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  embody  the  conceptions 
of  that  remarkable  man  in  the  designs 
for  Tom  and  Jerry  ?  The  world  felt 
this— and  he  himself  felt  it. 

■  Again,  no  dispan^i^ement  to  my 
friend  Pierce  Egan,  (who  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  as  weU  as  one  of  the  great- 
est men  now  extant ;  and  with  whom^ 
last  time  I  was  in  town,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  crack  a  bottle  of  Belcher^s 
best,^  Cruikshank  made  another,  and 
a  stiM  more  striking  stride,  when  he 
stept  from  Egan  to  Bums,  and  sought 
his  inspiration  from  the  very  best  of 
all  Bums's  glorious  works,  '*  The 
JoUy  Beggars."  It  is  to  this  work  (the 
"  Points  of  Humous")  that  I  am 
now  to  spedc.  It  was  fbr  the  purpose 
of  puffing  it  and  its  author,  ana  of 
calling  upon  all,  who  have  eyes  to 
water,  and  sides  to  ache,  to  buy  it, 
that  I  began  this  leading  lecture.  It 
is,  without  doubt,  the  first  thing  that 
has  appeared  since  the  death  of  Ho* 
garth.  Yes— Britain  possesses  once 
more  an  artist  capable  of  seizing  and 
immortalizing  the  traits  of  that  which 
I  consider  as  by  far  the  most  re- 
markable of  our  national  characteris- 
tics— the  Humour  of  The  People. 
Ex  PEDE  Herculem  :  Tlie  man  who 
drew  these  things  is  fit  fbr  anything. 
Let  him  but  do  himself  justice,  and 
he  must  take  his  place  inter  lumina 
Anglorvm, 

As  for  describing  a  set  of  comle 
etchings— I  must  beg  to  be  excused 
*— it  is  not  at  aU  in  my  line — ^but  I 

Sity  the  man,  woman,  or  child,  who 
oes  not  feast  upon  them  propriis  ocu» 
lis.  You,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you 
are  more  fortunate — here  they  are. — 
The  first  of  the  seriesrepresents  the  old 
soldier,  with  the  wooden-leg,  in  this 
attitude: — 

^  An'  aye  he  gied  the  Tozie  Drab 

The  tother  skelpan  kiss. 
While  the  held  up  her  gnedy  gab. 

Just  like  an  awmoas  dish ; 
nk  smack  still  did  crack  still. 

Just  like  a  cadger's  whip ; 
Then,  staggering,**  &c  &c. 

The  lines  are  worthy  of  being  written 
in  letters  of  gold-^tbey  are  worthjr  of 
havinginspiied  Cruikshank  to  the  high- 
est triumph  his  genius  has  ever  yet 
adueved,  and  that  is  far  better.  Thecdd 
fellow's  face,  you  observe,  isround,  and 
drawn  to  apoint  at  the  nose ;  his  eyes 
are  almost  quite  shut;  his  firm  lip 
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pnnects  aboat  an  inch  beyond  his  pim-i 
pled  proboscis,  and  concede  two-thirds 
of  his  bristly  diin.  His  three-cornered. 
Iron-bound  hat  is  cocked  half  fierody, 
half"  jauntily/' on  the  right  ear.  The 
stump  of  that  dexter  arm  stands  out  as 
in  a  vain  but  violent  effort  to  clasp  that 
time-worn  fair.  And  she! — what  a  sim- 
per—whatouietluxury  about  her  heavy 
eyelids,  ana  that  indescribable,  ineffa- 
ble muzzle !  The  great  toe  of  her  right 
foot  is  curled  up  in  an  ecstasy  of  "  no- 
thing loath"^-she  shews,  after  all  she 
has  come  through,  a  plump  and  juicy 
calf-^her  right  hand  is  fumbling  about 
his  breast-plate,  and  the  left,  half  un- 
consciously, as  it  were,  is  fiddling  about 
the  tankard  on  the  table  there  behind 
her.  As  .Wordsworth  says,  in  compli- 
menting a  painting  by  Sir  Georgo 
Beaumont^ 

•(  Oh  !  'tis  a  passbnate  woik  !** 

The  Bank  of  England  to  a  mealy 
potatoe,  it  is  worth  all  the  paintings, 
either  of  his  own,  or  of  other  people's 
manufacture,  that  Sir  George  Beau^ 
mont  possesses. 

The  contest  between  the  Tinker 
and  the  Fiddler  (turn  over  two  or 
three  leaves,  my  hearers,)  is  scarcely 
inferioi^-and  the  Balladmonger  upri- 
sing to  chant  (on  a  few  pa^  more^ 
Ladies,)  is  as  good.  I  think,  upon 
looking  at  it  for  a  few  minutes  more, 
it  is  even  better.  Yes — it  is  the  best 
of  the  whole — it  is  the  gem — the  star 
— the  glory  of  the  book.  What  a  pro- 
found sense  of  the  glorious  felicity  of 
whisky  is  manifested  in  this  half- 
sleepy,  half-<enthusiastic,  fat,  bald, 
frecUed,  leering,  squinting,  gaping, 
roaring  physiognomy, 

*'  He  rising,  rejoicing. 
Between  his  two  Deborahs, 

I/Ooks  round  him,  and  found  them 
Impatient  for  the  chorus.** 

There  is  more  persuasion,  and  more 
triumph  too,  in  the  style  in  which 
that  dexter  hand  is  expanded,  than  in 
all  the  fists  that  ever  thumped  a  vel- 
vet-cushion. The  uncertain,  stagger- 
ing stride — ^the  ineffectual  staff— -the 
leather-breeches,  (Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men)— the  shirtless  arm — ^they  are  sU 
perfect.  It  is  from  such  a  glorious 
fellow,  and  no  other,  that  Bums  would 
have  cut  off  a  year  of  his  life,  to  hear 
die  strain  sung — that  inimitaUe  strain 
^that  true  "  ballad  of  the  best."-— I 
Bhall  try  it  myself,  however,— 


'«  See  the  smoldng  bowl  before  us  I 

Mark  our  jovial  nigged  ring ! 
Round  and  round  take  up  the  chorus^- 

And  in  raptures  let  us  sing. 

Now  the  chorus,  audience ! 

Aj^foT  ihoie  by  laws  protected^ 
Liberty^t  a  gioriousfeatt ; 

Courts  for  cowards  V9tre  erected^ 
Churches  built  to  please  the  priests 

<<  What  is  tide,  what  is  treasure, 

What  is  reputation*s  care  ? 
If  we  lead  a  Ufe  of  pleaxure, 

'Tis  no  nuitter  how  or  where. 

AJIg.&e. 

»  With  the  ready  trick  and  fable. 
Round  we  wander  all  the  day ; 

And  at  night,  in  bam  or  stable. 
Hug  our  doxips  on  the  hay. 

^  Does  the  train-attended  carriage 
Through  the  country  lighter  move  ? 

Does  the  sober  bed  of  marriage 
Witness  brighter  scenes  of  love  ? 

AJIg^Scjc 

^  Life  is  sll  a  variormti, 

We  regard  not  how  it  goes  { 
Let  them  cant  about  decorums 

Who  have  characters  to  lose. 

A/gy&^' 

*<  Here*s  to  budsets,  bags,  and  wallets  s 
Here's  to  all  the  wandering  train ; 

Here's  our  ragged  brats  and  collets, 
One  and  all,  cry  out.  Amen  ! 

To  proceed. — ^This  sketch  of  the 
whole  party  in  the  acme  of  their  revel 
—and  this  counterpart  of  them  start* 
ing  in  the  morning — ^when  thev  are 
all  shrivcUed,  bundled  up,  blind,  lazy, 
melancholy,  moning— are  both  quite 
exquisite— and  tne  notion  of  the  ooQi 
trast  may  be  classed  with  anything 
that  even  the  wit  of  Hogarth  has  be- 
queathed to  us.  Cruikshank  here  steps 
beyond  his  author,  turns  poet  himseu, 
and  completes  what  Bums  b^n,  as 
well  as  Bums  himself  could  Inve 
done. 

There  are  several  etchings  in  this 
little  book  besides  these— excellent, 
no  doubt,  but  still  inferior — ^those  of 
Frederick  and  Cardinal  Bemis  far  the 
best.  Seriously,  Cruikshank  must  at- 
tend to  the  hint  we  have  been  giving 
him,  and  leara  to  respect  himself.  He 
must  give  up  his  mere  slang  drudgery, 
and  li^or  to  be  what  nature  has  put 
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tetapaiDter. 

And  yet  it  is  no  trifle  to  be  a  good 
caiicatiirist.    Forbid  the  thought^  ye 
shades  of  Banbury  and  Gilray ! — for- 
bid ity  even  thou,  if  thou  be  still  in 
the  knd  of  the  living,  Good  Dighton ! 
*— forbid  it,  charming,  laughter-mo* 
▼ing  Rowlandson  !    Bunbtury  was  a 
great  genius,  and  would  have  been  a 
great  caricaturist,  had  he  been  pos- 
sessed of  art  at  all  in  proportion  to  his 
imagination.    But  he  could  not  draw 
^-not  he.    As  far  as  faces  went,  he 
was  at  home  and  admirable ;  and,  even 
as  to  the  figure/  provided  he  was  al- 
lowed the  benefit  of  loose  breeches, 
and  capadooa  coats,  and  grizzly  wigs, 
and  tobacoo-smoke,  he  could  get  on 
well  enough.    But  this  is  not  the 
thing.  The  earicaturist  should  be  able 
to  represent  everything ;  and  then  he 
can  represent  what  he  chooses  in  a 
very  difierent  style  from  that  of  a  man 
whose  ignorance,  not  his  choice,  limits 
the  sphere  of  his  representation.  Row« 
landson,  again,  is  a  considerable  dab 
at  drawing;  but,  somehow  or  other,  his 
vein  is  ultra — his  field  is  not  comedy, 
but  farce — bufibonery — and  this  will 
not  do  with  the  BngliiBh  temperament, 
except  for  merely  temporary  purposes* 
Tile  Rev.  Brownlow  North,  (wor-i 
thy  of  bearing  that  illustrious  name, 
O  Christopher,)    is  another  capital 
Guuftturist.    His ''Ringing  the  bell," 
**  the  Boerding-School  Miss  return- 
ed," "  the  Skating  Club,"  and  some 
other  pieces  of  mat   k^d,  are  di- 
vine.   But,  like  most  amateurs,  he 
wants  science;  and  I  suspect,  after 
sU,  that  poor  Gilray  did  more  for  his 
best  designs  thsn  the  etching  of  them. 
Giliay  was  in  himself  a  host.    He  is 
the  mt  name  on  the  list  of  PMi-m 
cal  Caricaturists,  strictlv  so  called. 
Geoige  III.,  ^honest  man  I)  and  Boney, 
and  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  and  Pitt,  and 
Windham,  and  Melville,  and  Gren- 
ville,  are  his  peculiar  propertv.    His 
&me  will  repose  fiir  ever  on  their  broad 
bottoms.  Cruikdiank  may,  if  he  plea- 
ses, be  a  second  Gilray;  but,  once 
more^  this  should  not  be  hb  ambition. 
He  is  fitted  for  a  higher  walk.    Let 
him  play  Gilray,  if  he  will,  at  leisure 
honrs— let  him  even  pick  up  his  pocket 
money  by  Gilrayuing ;  but  let  him 
dTe  his  osys  and  hia  nights  to  labour 
that  Gilny  8  shoulders  were  not  meant 
ibr ;  and  rear  (£or  he  may)  a  reputa* 


tion,  fmch  as  Gilm  was  too  senrihie  a 
fellow  to  dream  ot  aspiring  after. 

It  is,  I  cannot'  help  saying,  a  thou«, 
sand  pitiea  that  Cruikshank  did  not 
publian  his  first /ttrrawcm  of  the  "  Pdnti 
of  Humour"  two  or  three  years  ago  ; 
for,  if  he  had  done  so,  in  addition  to 
the  high  character  it  must  have  gained 
for  him  in  England,  it  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  the  means  of 
putting  several  hundred  pounds  of 
good  Scotch  cash  into  his  fob.  There 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  the  dis« 
tinguished  connoisseurs,  who  took  in 
hand  to  have  the  cupola  of  the  New 
Advocates'  Library  here  in  £dinburg)i 
painted,  would  have  turned  their  pa« 
tronizing  eyes  and  liberal  hands  to* 
wards  George  Cruikshank.  The  Ga<« 
ricature  which  they  have  nrocured  fiir 
the  jurisconsults  of  the  Moaem  Athens, 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  fair  caricature. 
These  nine  buxom  Muses,  and  Glorious 
Apollo,  with  his  yellow  head,  are  good 
in  their  way.  Old  Homer,  with  his  flan« 
nel  petticoat  and  fuddled  physiognomy, 
and  Robin  Bums,  sitting  at  his  knee, 
in  corduroy  breeches,  velveteen  waist« 
coat,  and  a  spotted  handkerchief,  form 
a  meritorious  group— and  so  do  So- 
crates, in  his  tunic,  and  Dr  Paley,  in 
his  gown  and  cassock ;  each  of  them 
throwing  apparently  a  sly  glance  Uh 
wards  Miss  Urania.  There  is  genius 
in  these  juxtapositions — ^there  is  the 
very  quintessence  of  wit.  It  is  im-« 
possible  not  to  smile  at  the  thing.  The 
mixture  of  Roman  togas  and  laced 
waistcoats,  long  beards  and  three-tied 
periwigs,  Athenian  sandals  and  San- 
quhar hose,  Ionian  lyres  and  Parisian 
snuff-boxes,  is  certainly  productive  of 
a  truly  comic  efiect.  The  deities  on 
the  other  side  are  almost  as  sublime  as 
those  of  Blarney  Castler- 

^'  All  sitting  naked  in  the  open  air.*' 
So  far  as  the  affair  goes,  it  is  blame- 
lesft— and  the  artist  and  his  patnma 
are  entitled  to  our  tribute  of  ap- 
plause. But  I  must  still  be  of  opi<* 
nion.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that,  in 
the  hands  of  a  Cruikshank,  sudi  a 
subject  would  have  received  stUl  greater 
ornament  His  fearless  crayon  would 
not  have  been  restrained  by  certain 
absurd  punctilios,  which  seem  to  have 
checked  the  flow  of  genius  in  that 
nevertheless  immortal  piece.  Since  he 
was  to  jumble  Mount  Olympus,  Ma- 
rathon, and  Maybole — since  he  was  to 
annihilate  time  and  space— he  would 
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haTe  g^bried  in  poihing  hk  privikge 
to  its  utmost  limit.  He  would  have 
introduced  those  great  Dons  who  are 
at  this  moment  flourishing  among  us  as 
boldly  as  those  who  died  twenty  or  even 
thirty  years  ago;  and  will  anybody^ 
possessing  mens  sana  tn  corpore  sano, 
deny,  that  this  cupola  would  have  been 
a  still  more  perfect  thing  than  it  is, 
had  the  painter  clapped  in  a  few  cele- 
brated professors^  {H^ts^  and  critics^  of 
the  present  brilliant  era,  among  the 
rest  of  them  ?  Since  David  Hume  was 
to  be  represented  as  offering  a  pinch 
of  ranee  to  Epicurus^  why  not  have 
Joseob  Hume  exhibiting  his  smuggled 
silk  nandkerchief,  or  perhaps  off*ering 
a  tiiimbleful  of  his  smuggled  Faim- 
losh,  to  Marcus  Tulllus  Cicero  ?  Why 
introduce  Bums,  and  yet  omit  Hogg? 
I  am  sure  his  maud  and  top-boots 
would  have  looked  as  picturesque  every 
bit  as  his  great  predecessor's  blue 
■hort-coat  and  rig-and-furrow  stock* 
ings.  And  why,  I  ask,  when  Shake- 
speare was  to  lounge  on  the.  same  sofa 
with  ^schylusf  why.  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tiemen,  should  not  Barry  Cornwall 
have  been  allowed  to  draw  in  hie 
diair,  and  sit  opposite  to  his  defunct 
compeers,  with  his  "  footman  in  green 
fivery"  at  his  back  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  it  is  impossible  not  to 
ask.  These  are  questions  which  it  is 
impossible  not  to  answer.  They  speak 
home  to  our  business  and  our  bosoms 
-—they  touch  upon  the  most  sacred 
privil^;e8  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. 

But  grant  that  it  is  improper  to  in- 
troduce living  characters,  expressly  and 
avowedly  as  such,  in  an  historical  pi&* 
lure,  or  in  an  historical  caricature,  why, 
I  must  still  demand  of  the  patrons  and 
performers  of  that  masterpiece — ^why 
was  not  advantage  taken  of  that  inge- 
nious plan  of  wnich  Mr  Haydon  has 
made  such  glorious  use  in  several  of 
his  finest  ehefe^dtiBuvre^  Does  any 
man  pretend  to  tell  me,  that  the  real 
features  of  Euripides,  Empedodes,  and 
the  rest  of  these  antique  gentry,  are 
known  P  No — the  assertion  would  be 
absurd.  If,  then,  their  real  physiog- 
nomies are  long  since  obliterated  from 
the  recollection  of  the  human  race, 
why  did  not  this  artist  replace  them 
by  likenesses  of  existing  kindred  spi- 
rits— inheritors  of  the  same  divine  ge- 
nius— masters  of  the  same  heavenly 
arts— possessors,  now  and  hereafUr, 
of  the  same  lofty  fame  ?    As  Haydon, 


in  his  great  pieture  of ''  The  Entrance 
into  Jerusalem,"  made  a  Wordswordi 
bow  down  for  the  good  centurion,  a 
Voltaire  turn  up  his  nose  for  a  certain 
sneering  Sadducee,  and  a  Haztitt  sit 
for  the  countenance  of  St  John,  &c. 
&c. — why  did  not  this  painter  seek 
similar  advantages  for  the  use  of  simi« 
Isr  ingenuities  P  Why,  in  a  great  lite- 
rary Caricature,  painted  and  paid  for 
in  Edinburgh  in  the  19th  century  of 
the  present  era,  must  future  ages  look, 
and  look  in  vain,  for  the  least  corpo* 
real  representation,  either  of  the  su- 
thor  of  Waverley,  or  of  the  author  isi 
the  Chaldee  Manuscript,  or  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  article  "  Beauty"  in  Mac« 
vey  Napier's  Encyclopedia? — ProhJ 
De4m  et  hominvmfidee  /—I  call  upon 
Mr  Clerk  and  his  IZeuxis  for  a  reply. 
The  moment  their  mien  are  lodged, 
I  am  willing  to  abide  the  decision  of 
the  Director  General  of  the  Fine  Arti 
for  Scotland. 

To  return  from  this  digression, 
which,  under  all  the  drcumsUnoes  of 
the  case,  may  not,  1  should  humbly 
hope,  be  regarded  as  unpardonable,  I 
have  now  to  submit  that  Mr  Geoi^ 
Cruikshank  ought  on  no  account 
whatever  to  petition  parliament  for 
public  patronage  to  his  "  Points  of 
Humour."  An  artist,  above  all  such 
an  artist  as  Cruikshank,  ouffht  to 
stand  upon  his  own  bottom.  That  the 
public  will,  in  the  proper  style,  slmpe, 
and  form,  patronize  him, — most  effiN> 
tually,  most  strenuously,  patronize 
him, — I  cannot  entertain  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt.  I  am  sure  they  will  pur« 
chase  his  work— 
*^  To  buy  or  not  to  buy — that  is  die  ques* 

tioQ.'*— Share  SPE  ABE  • 
But,  if  they  do  not,  the  real  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  that  parliaiiient  cannot 
help  it 

We  have  recently  terminated  agio- 
rious  war  in  which  we  have  achieved 
the  fivedom  of  England,  and  rescued 
Europe  from  the  most  iron  and  des-» 
potic  thraldom  that  ever  insulted 
the  annals  of  the  world.  This  is 
true ;  but  we  have  still  something  to 
do.  We  still  owe  much  to  ourselves, 
and  to  our  children,  and  to  our  child- 
ren's children.  Our  finances  are  yet 
labouring  under  the  effects  of  those 
noblesamfices,  which  duty,  patriotism, 
religion,  and  honour,  so  imperatively 
demanded  at  our  unhesitating  handib 
And,  to  go  further  still,  the  spirit  of 
tumult  and  turbulence  is  yet  abroad 
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inthBWQiid.  lii^taieiUMrlieim. 
sphere.  In  the  sMfaiime  language  oi 
Jliltoii,  it  pefplezes  monufcbs  with 
ietr  of  change.  Biittah  stotesmen,  in 
a  wofd,  whether  we  look  to  the  east 
or  to  the  west,  to  the  north  or  to  the 
aoaUi,  to  India  or  to  Perua,  to  Tur- 
key, to  Greece,  to  Naples,  to  Spain, 
to  Portugal,  to  Wirtemberg,  to  Mexi« 
CO,  to  Brazil,  to  Poyais,  to  Russia,  to 
France, — or  to  ill-&ted,  unhappy,  dis- 
onitod  Ireland, — whichever  way  we 
cast  our  eyes,  I  repeat  it,  we  shall 
find  that  those  persons  in  whom  fate, 
fortune,  mr  merit,  have  reposed  the 
sway  of  the  affiurs  of  this  great  em- 
nre,  have,  as  the  saying  is,  their 
nands  full  of  business.  England  lost 
but  the  last  year  one  of  the  first  of 
her  statesmen  from  excess  of  busi- 
ness. The  weight  of  business  must 
not  be  unnecessarily  increased— the 
public  burdens,  too,  must  be  dimi- 
nished. The  tax  on  the  carriage  of 
stones  ooastwavs  has  been  aboHxhed-* 
that  on  barilla  nas  been  re-established. 
But  this  is  not  alL  Improvement  must 
not  hesitate  nor  stumble  in  her  majes- 
tic march.  The  spirit  of  Hume  walks. 
Ere  long,  as  Mr  Henry  Cockburn  ' 
lately  remarked  to  Lord  Roeslynn,  it 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  this  great  man  will 
even  thrust  his  hand  into  the  pockets 
of  the  sinecurists  of  Scotland.  Andig 
this  a  time  for  calling  upon  the  legia- 
hM^me  of  this  mighty  empire  to  em- 
barrass themselves  with  the  capacious- 
ness of  canvas,  the  cost  of  casts,  the 
paucity  of  picture-purchasers,  and  the 
waste  and  desert  baldness  of  white- 
washed cfaurch-walls,  destituteof  gild* 
ed  fiames,  and  resplendent  with  no 
tapture-raising  representations  of  Hi- 
lam,  Habakkuk,  and  Holofemes?  The 
BUTOOsition  is  monstrous,  and  will  cer* 
tauuy  receive  no  sanction  either  from 
therepresratativesof  theBritish  nation 
in  parliament  assembled,  or  from  the 
Dinector  Creneral. 

Apply  the  principle  elsewhere,  and 
consider  for  a  moment  what  would  be 
the  infallible  result.  Painters  are  not 
the  only  artists  whose  works  fail  at 
times  to  invest  them  with  a  lordly 
proportion  of  the  perishable  good 
things  of  this  sublunary  and  imper- 
fect world.  There  are  poets— there 
are  prosera  too,  who,  in  their  own 
opinion,  bene  meruerunt  Reipublica, 
(far  be  it  from  ua  to  assert  that  their 
opinion  ia  wrong  as  to  this  matter,) 


and  whose  perfimntnces,  neverthe- 
less, are  monthlv,  weekly,  daily  and 
hourly,  received  with  hesitation  by 
the  bookseller — and  with  neglect  by 
the  book-buyer.  Can  these  uingi  be 
new  to  any  lady  or  gentleman  who 
has  cast  an  observant  glance  upon  the 
course  of  affidrs  in  the  present  crisis  ? 
No — they  are  universally  known — 
they  are  palpable— they  are  acknow- 
ledged truths.  And  what  is  to  be 
the  consequence,  if  whenever  Dr  Sou- 
they  publishes  a  quarto  poem,  and 
nobody  buys  it,  he  is  to  appljr  to  his 
fnend  Mr  Brougham  to  petiaon  Paiu 
liament  for  redress.^  What  is  Parlia- 
ment to  do  ?  Suppose  Parliament  buys 
up  one  edition  and  makes  a  bonfire 
or  it,  will  not  this  munificence  en- 
courage the  poet  to  put  forth  another 
quarto,  etjualky  bulky  and  eaually  un- 
popular, m  the  Spring  of  ttie  imme- 
diately succeeding  year.  What  ? — Is 
the  House  of  Commons  to  buy  up 
this  quarto  too  ?— Is  the  British  Par- 
liament to  buv  up  the  opera  omnia  of 
Platonist  Taylor  ? — Are  the  public  re- 
pootories  of  this  empire  to  be  cram- 
med with  Mr  Macvey  Napier's  dis- 
sertation on  the  Scope  and  Tendency 
of  Bacon  ?  Are  the  two  Houses  to  take 
in  the  supererogatory  copies  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review — and  thereby  make 
up  to  its  industrious  compilers  for  that 
deficit  of  individual  favour  which  be- 
gms  to  throw  a  shade  of  disgrace  up- 
on the  whole  intellectual  character  of 
the  incompr^ensible  age  in  which  we 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bom  ^ 
la  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  compelled 
to  sustain  the  sinking  pinions  of  a 
certain  member  of  their  own  noble 
eyry  P  Are  they  to  pass  a  biU,  decla- 
ring that ''  Christian,  or  the  Island," 
is  as  good  a  poem  as  ''  The  Bride  of 
Abydos,"  and  inflicting  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor upon  all  who  took  in  the  bro- 
chures of  John  Murray,  and  yet  he- . 
sitate  to  take  in  the  equally  well- 
printed  brochures  of  John  Hunt  ?  No 
— Z>e  maximis  non  curat  PrtBlor,  We 
are  afiree  people,  we  received  the  holy 
bequest  of  libertv  from  our  forefiu 
thers,  and  we  will  hand  it  down  un- 
tarnished to  our  posterity.  It  is  the 
sacred  privilege  of  Britons  to  admire, 
and  therefore  to  purchase,  ju^t  what 
pictures,  and  what  books,  they  choose. 
That  privilege  is  inborn  and  inalien- 
able, and  the  minister  who  dares  to 
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tieii^  upon  it^  owes  liis  head  to  the 
block>  and  his  name  to  the  execration 
of  the  world. 

I  propose  in  my  next  Lecture  to  pur- 
sue this  subject,  and  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  my  hearers,  Ist,  to  the  me- 
rits of  Julio  Romano,  as  a  caricatu- 
rist ; — and,  2dly,  to  those  of  Mr  Ged- 
des,  and,  in  particular,  to  his  truly 
excellent  caricature  of  the ''  Discovery 
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of  the  Seottidi  RegaKa,"— hi  perform- 
anee  which,  if  Mr  Cruikshank  is  to 
admit  any  designs  but  his  own,  ap- 
pears almost  worthy  of  being  trans- 
ferred to  copper  for  the  use  of  the 
"  Points  of  Humour."* 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  the 
honour  to  wish  you^  respectfully,  a 
good  evening  !— 


*  The  ^*'  PoinU  of  Humour"  are  to  appear  in  occasional  Numbers.  No.  I.  contains 
about  a  dozen  etchings,  and  60  pages  of  very  wdl  written  letter-press.  The  work  is 
publiihed  by  G.  Baldwyn,  Newgate  Street,  London,  and  the  price,  per  Number,  is  only 
8s.,  which  is  dog-cheap,  as  things  go* 


NEW  POETICAL  TRANSLATIONS— WIFFfiN— ROSE GOWER.' 


Ko  branch  of  literature  seems  to 
have  been  cultivated  during  the  sea- 
son that  has  just  expired,  with  more 
distinguished  success  than  that  of  poet- 
ical translation.  So  much,  indeed,  has 
been:  done  in  this  department,  that 
we  find  it  quite  inconsistent  with  our 
limits  to  draw  the  attention  of  our 
readers  into  the -various  meritorious 
works  that  have  accumulated  upon 
our  table.  We  cannot,  however,  per- 
mit the  month,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  last  of  the  book-buying 
portion  of  the  year,  to  pass  away  vrith- 
out  saying  a  few  words  concerning 
each  of  three  publications,  which  we 
think  more  especially  entitled  to  the 
attention  of  the  lovers  of  polite  litera- 
ture. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  complete 
translation  of  the  Poetical  Works  of 
Garcilasso  De  La  V^^,  by  Mr  J.  H. 
Wifien.  It  is  strange  enough  to  find 
auEnglish  Quaker  attemptingto  trans- 
fuse the  beauties  of  one  of  the  most 
stately  and  chivalric.  of  Castilian 
bards.  Mr  Wifien^  however,  has  con- 
trived to  lav  aside  his  drab  suit,  and 
to  wear  the  lofty  plume  and  embroid- 
ered mantle  of  the  gallant  Spaniard, 
as  naturally  as  if  he  had  never  been 
accustomed  to  figure  among  humbler 
habiliments.  .  We  really  have  not  for 


a  long  while  encountered  a  volume 
more  entitled  to  the  paise  of  ele- 
gance. First  of  all,  it  is,  as  to  ex- 
ternals,^ one  of  the  most  chaste  and 
beautiful  specimens  of  typographical 
art  and  embellishment  that  ever  issued 
from  the  English  press.  And,  what 
is  .of  greater  moment,  the  jewel  is 
quite  worthy  of  the  rich  cadcet  in 
which  it  is  placed.  Mr  Wiffen's  own 
prose  introduction  is  a  modd  of  that 
species  of  composition,  full,  dear,  yet 
concise,  and  above  all,  entirely  unaf- 
fected. Of  the  poetical  versions  them* 
selves,  we  shall  only  say,  that  the  Odes 
and  Lyrical  Pieces  are  much  superior 
to  the  Eclogues;  and  that  they  ^re 
so  just  because  Gardlasso's  originals 
were  in  these  cases  more  worthy  of 
inspiring  Mr  Wifien's  muse.  Our 
translator  is  a  perfect  master  of  the 
language  in  wmch  Garcilasso  wrote ; 
and  he  renders  him  into  English  with 
the  ease,  the  gracefulness,  and  the 
majestic  flow,  of  an  English  poet. 

Garcilasso  was,  as  ^most  all  the 
great  Spanish  geniuses  have  been,  a 
soldier;  he  was  noble,  brave,  cour^ 
teous,  amorous,  the  mirror  of  Casti- 
lian honour  and  Castilian  love;  he 
died,  after  a  life  of  enterprise,  misfor- 
tune, and  glory,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty;  he  is  the  Surrey,  and  more 


•  1.  The  Works  of  Gardlaso  de  la  Vega,  sumamed  the  Prince  of  Castilian  Poets, 
translated  into  English  Verse ;  with  a  Critical  and  Historical  Essay  on  Spanish  Poetry, 
and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  .1.  H.  Wiifen.  London ;  Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co.  1823. 

2.  The  Orlando  Furioso,  translated  into  English  Verse,  from  the  Italian  of  Ludovioo 
Ariosto ;  with  Notes.    By  William  Stewart  Rose.    London ;  Murray.     1823. 

3.  Fabst ;  a  Drama.  By  Goethe.  And  Schiller^s  Song  of  the  Bell ;  translated  by 
Lord  Frands  Lereson  Gower.    liondon;  Murray.    1823^ 
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Ihm  liie  Surwy  of  Spanbh  letten. 
We  dioiiM  wiUmgly  alloc  nuuiT  pages 
to  him  and  liis  worthy  tnuisUtor, — 
but,  Ibr  the  present,  we  must  confine 
onnelTes  to  a  coaple  of  specimens. 

"Hie  ibllowing  Ode  was  addressed 
hj  Gsrdlasso  to  a  young  Neapolitan 
lady,. (called  the  Flower  oi  Gnido, 
from  the  auaxter  of  the  city  of  Naples 
in  wfaidi  soe  lived,)  at  the  time  woen 
a  friend  of  the  poet's  was  enamoured 
of  her.  Nothing,  we  appr^end,  can 
be  more  perfectly  elegant — 

THB  FLOWEB  OF  ONIDO. 
1. 

«*  Had  I  the  sweet  resounding  lyre, 
Whose  Ttnce  could  in  a  moment  chain 
The  howling  wind's  ungovemM  ire, 
And  mofrement  of  the  raging  main, 
On  ss¥«ge  hills  the  leopard  rein, 
The  lion's  fieiy  soul  entrance, 
And  lead  aloog,  with  golden  tones, 
The  fosdnated  trees  and  stones, 
In  voluntary  dance ; 


^'  Think  not,  think,  not,  fair  flower  ol 

Guide, 
It  e'er  should  cdebrate  the  scars. 
Dust  rais'd,  blood  died,  or  laurels  dyed. 
Beneath  the  gonfalon  of  Mars, 
Qt,  bome  sublime  on  festal  cars. 
The  chie&  who  to  submission  sank 
The  rebel  German's  soul  of  soul. 
And  fiirged  the  chains  that  now  control 
The  freoxy  of  the  Frank. 


**  No,  no !  its  harmonies  should  ring 
In  vaunt  of  glories  all  thine  own ; 
A  disGOsd  sometiroes  from  the  string 
Struck  fbrdi  to  make  thy  harshness  known. 
Hie  finger'd  chords  should  speak  alone 
Of  beauty's  triumphs.  Love's  alarms. 
And  one  i^o,  made  by  thy  disdain 
Pkle  as  a  lily  dmt  in  twain. 
Bewails  diy  fatal  charms. 


^  Of  tet  poor  csptiTe,  too  contemn'd, 
I  ipeBlE,--lus  doom  you  might  deplore- 
In  Vcniis*  galliot — still  condemn'd 
To  strain  fbr  life  the  heavy  oa  . 
Tfarougli  thee  no  longer,  as  of  yore, 
He  tames  the  unmanageable  steed. 
With  curb  of  gold  his  pride  re^Huns, 
Or  wiih  prcas'd  spurs  and  shi&en  reins 
Tooncnts  him  into  speed. 


*«  Not  BOW  he  widds  fbr  thy  sweet  sake 
The  sword  in  bis  acrompHsa'd  hand, 
Kor  gt«pplca,l]ke  a  poiKinous  snake, 
Tht  wrestler  on  the  ycUow  ssad^ 
The  oU  heroic  harp  his  hand 
Vou  XIV. 


Coosttlts  not  now,  it  can  bnt  Bss 

The  amorous  lute's  dissolving  strings, 
Which  murmur  forth  a  thouund  things 
Of  banishment  ham  bliss. 

6. 

**  Thxoui^  thee,  my  dearest  friend  and 

best 
Grows  harsh,  importunate,  and  grave  i^ 
Myself  have  been  his  port  of  rest 
From  shipwreck  on  the  yawning  wave ; 
Yet  now  so  high  his  passions  rave 
Above  lost  reason's  oonquer'd  laws, 
That  not  the  traveller  ere  he  slays 
The  asp,  its  sting,  as  he  my  hot 
So  dreads,  or  so  abhors. 

7. 
*'  In  snows  on  rocks,  sweet  Flower  of 

Guide, 
Thou  wert  not  cradled,  wert  not  bom, 
Slie  who  has  not  s  fault  beside 
Should  ne'er  be  signalized  for  scom; 
Else,  tremble  at  the  fate  forlorn  , 
Of  Anaxarete,  who  spum'd 
The  weeping  Iphis  from  her  gate, 
Who,  scoffing  long,  rdenttng  late. 
Was  to  a  statue  tum'd. 

8. 

*<  Whilst  yet  soft  pity  she  repdl'd, 
Whilst  yet  she  sted'd  her  heart  in  pride, 
From  her  friesed  window  she  beheld, 
Aghast,  the  fifeless  suicide ; 
Around  his  lily  neck  was  tied 
What  freed  his  spirit  from  her  chains. 
And  purchased  with  a  few  short  sighs 
For  her  immortal  agonies, 
Imperishable  pains. 

9. 

**  Then  first  she  felt  her  bosom  bleed 
With  love  and  pity ;  vain  distress  ! 
Oh  what  deep  rigours  must  succeed 
This  first  sole  touch  of  tenderness ! 
Her  cres  grow  glazed  and  motionless, 
Nul*d  on  his  wavering  corse,  Ach  bone 
Hard'ning  in  growth,  invades  her  flesh. 
Which,  late  so  rosy,  warm,  and  fresh. 
Now  stagnates  into  stone. 

10. 

**  From  limb  to  limb  the  fVosts  aspire. 
Her  vitals  curdle  widi  the  cold ; 
The  blood  forgets  its  crimson  fire. 
The  veins  that  e'er  its  motion  rdl'd  ; 
Till  now  the  virgin's  glorious  mould 
Was  wholly  into  marble  changed, 
On  which  the  Salaminians  gazed, 
licss  at  the  prodigy  amazed 
Than  of  the  crime  avenged. 

11. 
**^  Then  tempt  notiliou  Fate*8  angry  arms. 
By  cruel  frown  or  icy  taunt ; 
But  let  thy  perfect  deeds  and  charms 
To  poets'  htfpe,  Divinest,  grant 
Themes  worthy  their  imnMrtal  vaunt : 

D 


New  P^Mml  TtnmUdimu, 


£Im  must  oar  watping  Btringi  pcasnma 
To  celebrate  in  atrams  of  woe. 
The  justice  of  some  signal  blow. 
That  strikes  thee  to  the  tomh." 

The  next  is  Taluible,  not  only  for 
the  creat  beauty  of  its  kngnage,  (to 
which  Wiffen  does,  on  the  whole,  jus- 
tice) but  as  presenting  one  of  the  most 
happy  specimens  of  that  particular 
▼em,  which  was  produced  by  the  mix« 
ture  of  Italian  ornament,  with  the 
deep  native  sentiinent  of  Castiliaa 
passion. 

THE  P&OO&ESS  OF  PA68IOK  FOR  HIS 
LADT. 

1. 

*^  Okcs  BBore  fleom  the  dark  ivies,  my 

proud  harp ! 
I  wish  the  sharpness  of  my  ills  to  be 
Shown  in  thy  sounds,  as  they  have  bem 

shown  sharp 
In  their  effects ;  I  must  bewail  to  thee. 
The  occasions  of  my  grief,  the  world  shall 

know 
Wherefore  I  perish  ;  I  at  least  will  die 
Confeas'd,  not  without  shrift : 
For  by  the  tresses  I  am  dragged  along 
By  an  antagonist  so  wild  and  strong. 
That  o*er  shiup  rocks  and  brambles,  stain- 
ing so 
The  p^way  with  my  blood,  it  ruslies  by. 
Than  the  swiftiboted  winds  themselves 

more  swift; 
And,  to  torment  me  for  a  longer  space, 
It  sometimes  paces  gently  over  flowen. 
Sweet  as  the  morning,  when  I  lose  sll  trace  - 
Of  former  pain,  and  rest  luxurious  hours ; 
But  brief  ttie  respite !  in  this  Uiasful  case 
Soon  as  it  sees  me,  with  collected  powers. 
With  a  new  wildness,  with  a  fiiry  new, 
It  turns  its  rugged  load  to  repursuek 


**  Not  by  my  own  neglect,  into  such  ham 
Fell  I  at  first,  'twas  destiny  that  bore. 
And  gave  me  up  to  the  tormenting  charm. 
For  both  my  reason  and  my  judgment 

swore 
To  suard  me,  as  in  bygone  years  they  well 
Had  guarded  me  in  seasons  of  alarm ; 
But,  when  past  perils  they  compared  with 

those 
They  saw  advancing,  neither  oould  (hey 

tell 
Or  what  to  make  ^  such  unusual  foee, 
How  to  engage  with  them,  or  how  repel ; 
But  stared  to  see  the  force  witli  which  th^ 

came. 
Till,  spurr'd  on  by  pure  shame, 
WiUi  a  slow  pace  and  with  a  timid  eye. 
At  length  my  reason  issued  on  the  wmr, 
And  more  and  more  as  the  fleet  foe  drew 

nigh, 
The  more  did  aggimvatiqg  doubt  display 


Mt  lifo in  peril,  dreading kmihe  Ae 
Of  that  day>  battle  shoijd  beiqut,  djinoay 
Made  the  hot  blood  boil  in  vay  Ntan^  aatU 
Reclaimed,  it  sank  into  as  cold  a  chUL 


*•  I  stood  spectator  of  their  chivalry  ; 
Fighting  in  my  defence,  my  Reason  tired 
And  faint  from  thoosand  wounds  became, 

and  I, 
Unconscious  what  the  insadiotts  thought  in- 
spired. 
Was  wishing  my  mail'd  Advocate  to  qnit 
The  hopeless  quarrel,— never  in  ay  Itfe 
Was  what  I  wishM  fulfilled  with  so  much 

ease, 
For,  kneeling  down,  at  once  she  closed  the 

strife. 
And  to  the  Lady  did  her  sword  submit, 
Consenting  she  should  have  me  for  her 

slave. 
As  victory  urged,  to  slaughter  or  to  save. 
Whichever  most  might  please. 
Then,  then  indeed,  I  felt  my  spirit  rise. 
That  such  unreasonable  conditions  e*er 
Had  been  agreed  to ;  anger,  shame,  sur- 
prise. 
At  once  possessed  me,  fruitless  as  they  were ; 
Then  foUow'd  grief  to  know  the  treaty  done. 
And  see  my  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  one 
Who  gives  me  life  and  death  each  day,  and 

this 
Is  the  most  moderate  of  her  tyrannies. 


<*  Her  eyes,  whose  lustre  could  irradiate 

The  raven  night,  and  dim  the  mid-day  suo. 
Changed  me  at  once  by  some  emphatic 

spell 
From  what  I  was — I  gazed,  and  it  waa 

done. 
Too  finiahM  fascination  !  glassM  in  mine, 
The  ^ory  of  her  eye-baUs  did  imprint 
So  bright  a  fire,  that  from  its  heat  malign 
My  sickening  soul  acoiiired  another  tint. 
The  showers  of  tears  I  shed  assisted  more 
This  transformation ;  broken  up,  I  found. 
Was  my  past  'peace  and  freedom ;  in  the 

core 
Of  my  fond  heart,  an  all-luxuriant  ground. 
The  pkmt  whereof  I  perish,  struck  i^  root 
Deep  as  its  head  extended  hi^  and  dense 
As  were  its  melancholy  boughs ;  the  fruit 
Which  it  has  been  my  wont  to  gather 

thence. 
Sour  is  a  thousand  times  for.  one  time 

sweet. 
But  ever  poisonous  to  the  Upa  that  eaL 

6. 
"  Now,  flying  from  m3rself  as  from  a  curse, 
In  searoh  of  her  who  Anns  me  as  a  foe, 
I  speed*  wQiiich  to  one  ernvr  adds  a  wofae; 
And^  in  the  midst  of  toil,  fatigue,  «ad  woe. 
Whilst  the  fofged  irons  on  my  bound  limUa 
ring, 


Vl|^ll*^Jf(ti^"**CraUWr* 
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I'd  tbectosaie 

If  inrnjoeifl  ]«dc  mj  tlioaghts  I  fortbete 
I  view  a  field  wliflK  nou^t  bat  bmnbles 


•ftaAeHtfog 


And  die  biadc  mght-shade,  garlanding  de^ 

spttir, 
H<ipe  in  thedJataasce  shows  me,  as  she  flies* 
Her  Q'OLttetiBff  garnienfs  and  li^tt  sfep^  but 

ne*er 
Hot  angd  ftce,  ■  leaw  nub  into  my  eyes 
At  the  ddMioo,  nor  can  I  fafbesr 
To  call  her  fiUae  a»  tho  milage  thai  kiVs 
Hie  thirstjr  pilgrim  of  the  sudy  waste. 
When  he  bdioUb  £sr-off,  'twixt  seemiog 

hiUa, 
The  stream  be  dies  to  taste ; 
'With  eager  eye  be  marks  its  lucid  face, 
-And  lision,  flncyiiig  that  he  besrd  it  roar, 
Bat,  when  arrived  in  torment  at  tfaeplace, 
Weqa  to  pcroeive  it  distant  as  beforew 

6. 
**  Of  golden  locks  was  the  Hcb  tissue  wore, 
Framed  by  my  sympathy,  wherein  with 

shame 
Ifystruggfing  Reason  was  entrapp^,  like 

Love 
In  the  strong  asms  of  Appetite,  the  flune 
Whereof  drew  all  Olympns  to  regsrd 
The  Fire.Ood*s  eapture  $  but  *twera  out 

of  place 
For  me  this  capture  to  go  gaze,  debarred 
Of  that  whereby  to  contemplate  the  case* 
'So  ctrcumstanced  I  find  myself!  the  field 
Of  toumametif  is  cleared,  0ie  foe  descried, 
Alaim*d  I  stand,  without  a  spear  or  shield, 
CSosed  are  die  barriers,  and  escape  denied. 
Who  atny  story  m  not  terrified ! 
Who  could  believe  that  1  ssn  UHTn  to  low, 
That  Co  ihegiief  I  hurry  from,  n^  pride 
Is  oft-times  found  solitae  of  a  foe, 
That,^  at  the  moment  when  I  aiigbt  r^giun 
A  life  of  freedom,  I  caress  my  chain. 
And  curse  the  hours  and  momenta  lately 

lent 
To  fi^er  thougbtSyas  mournfully  mis-spentl 


^  **  ma  finey  is  tool  ahrays  paramount, 
For  of  a  brain  so  wild  the  poamaaies 
natp  not «  dMBMDt ;  Orief  at  times  will 

mount 
The  throne  of  Shivery ;  and  her  sceptre 

ssiae, 
8o  OaI  my  Hukcf  sfaorinkB  aofirom  Us  place, 
To  ahun  the  torture  of  iu  frightful  ikce. 
These  is  no  part  in  me  but  frensied  is. 
And  waiTd  by  me  in  turn ;  on  my  wild 

Afrcah  protesting  at  the  blind  abyss, 

I  MTU  sMg^tid  bock. 

Not  urged  by  reason,  not  by  judgment, 

mi 

DkMWiiiiM  of  Oiemhid  is  whoHy  tost ; 
AB  li  HMMHfr  t  kHNaBCM  or  bhH, 


Bui  lUs  «ai  gcia^ 

ghoit 

.Of  dead  joy,  gliding  by,  is  heeded  not ; 
I  keep  no  chionide  of  bygone  bliss. 
But  feel  alone,  within  my  heart  and  brain. 
The  fury  and  th^  force  of  present  pun. 


*^  In  niidst  of  all  this  agony  and  woe, 
A  shade  of  good  descends  my  wounAi  to 

heal; 
Surely,  I  fancy,  my  beloved  foe 
Must  ftel  some  filtle  part  of  what  I  fraL 
So  insupportable  a  toil  weighs  down 
My  weary  soul,  that,  did  I  not  create 
Some  strong  deceit  of  power,  to  esse  the 

weight, 
I  must  at  once  die — die  without  my  crown 
Of  martyrdom,  a  registered  renown, 
UntalkM  of  by  the  world,  unheaid,  un« 

viewed! 
And  thus  fVom  my  most  miserable  estate 
I  draw  a  gleam  of  good. 
But  soon  my  fate  this  tnin  of  things  re* 


For,  if  I  ever  fkom  the  ttan  find  poMOi 
Peace  nurtures  fear,  and  fear  my  peace  dSs- 

parses, 
S  vift  as  a  rainbow  arch*d  o*er  raging  seas : 
Thus  from  the  flowers  which  for  a  spaoe 

console. 
Springs  up  the  serpent  that  devours  mj 

rouL 


"  Obs  !  if  men,  seeing  thea,  bo  aciaadwiii 

fri^tt 
At  the  ci^irico,  inconstancy,  and  ahadk    . 
Of  these  conflicting  fancies  of  my  bnuut 
Say  that  the  cause  theceof— CooBeatii^ 

pain — 
Is  stable,  fixt,  and  changeless  as  a  rode 
Say  thou,  that  its  fierce  might 
So  storms  my  heart  that  it  must  yield,  sae 

long, 
Even  to  a  fbe  more  terrible  and  strong ; 
To  Him,  from  whom  all  cross  tfaemssivsB 

—40  save; 
The  power  whose  home  is  in  the  loMi^ 

gmTc!" 

Th^  beftutifal  versea  will,  we 
trast,  suffidcDtly  recommend  Mr  Wif- 
fen  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  He 
is  engaged  in  a  work  of  still  great- 
er inportanoe — a  new  translation  of 
Taaso  into  English  oUava  rtma,  and 
we  confess  that  we  look  forward  witk 
the  highest  expectation  to  a  Jms- 
salem  executed  by  such  a  hand.  In* 
deed^  Mr  Wifien  has  alread]^  pub- 
lished a  small  specimen  of  his  Taa- 
so ; — and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that,  when  his  work  is  finished,  bit 
mu0i  find  himself  in  posaeaaioa  of  k 
very  eti^lAbk  reputation.  On  etfui'^ 
paring  the  fh^ment  lie  has  print- 


NtwJPoeiieai  iPruukHUns* 


CJnlr» 


ed,  wldi  th*  confiipmMKng  pajm  «f 
Fairfax,  (for  Hoole  it  not  worn  tho 
mentioning,)  we  tbink  it  is  impoesible 
^at  any  one  tfhould  hesitate  about 
agreeing  with  Mr  Wiifen,  tbat  a  new 
Terdon  was  wanted,  and  with  us,  tbat 
Mr  Wiffen  is  admirably  qualified  for 
supplying  the  want — Mr  Wiffen's 
GAaciLASso  is  dedicated,  with  great 
propriety,  to  the  Duke  of  Bedfcvd — 
the  Poet  behig  his  Grace's  librarian  at 
Wobum  Abbev,  and  derivins  from 
this  situation  the  means  of  indulging 
his  taste  and  talents  otto  haudifnobilu 
Jjmg  may  he  do  so.  The  dedication, 
however,  will  probablv  be  considered 
as  somewhatof  a  curiosity — ^for,  though 
the  production  of  an  English  Quaker, 
it  is  as  abounding  in  titles  and  com- 


plimenti,  at  if  Gagpilisn  hioweif  had 
indttted  it  in  honour  of  wtme  Spaateb 
Grandee  of  the  first  daat.  In  the 
"Heraldic  Anomalies,'* there  is  a  queer 
enough  chapter  on  Quakers— and  we 
suspect  from  the  strain  thereof,  that 
Mr  Wi£fen  may  be  called  over  the 
coals,  even  by  the  brethren  of  ojir 
own  time,  for  the  liberal  use  of  yoor 
Grrace,"  and  the  like  ainftd  abominoc 
tions. — ^To  be  tnie,  Paul  called  a  R<^ 
man  dignitary,  **  Most  noble  Fettut," 
only  for  giving  him  a  decent  hearing  ; 
and  our  friend  vavyjftstify,  on  this 
authority,  and  that  a  fortiori  too, 
for  we  suspect  he  has  much  more  rea- 
son to  applaud  John  Duke  of  Bedford, 
than  ever  the  Apostle  had  to  applaud 
the  most  noble  Festus. 


MR  W.  8.  ROSE. 


The  second  work  of  this  class  we 
are  to  notice,  is  Mr  William  Stewart 
Rote's  Translation  of  the  Orlando  Fu- 
rioto— of  which  six  cantos  have  just 
appeared  in  a  very  neat  little  volume 
of  the  same  size  with  his  abridgment 
of  the  Innamorato.  The  specimens 
we  gave  a  few  months  back  of  Mr 
Rose  s  translation  from  Bemi,  mi^ht, 
perhaps,  render  it  a  matter  of  little 
consequence,  though  we  should  en- 
tirely omit  extracting  from  his  ^uri- 
080.  We  shall,  however,  gratify  our- 
selves by  quoting  a  few  of  these  deli- 
cious stanzas.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  not  have  had  any  opportunity  of 
seemg  Mr  Rose's  little  volume,  and 
may,  perhaps,  be  sayine  to  themselves, 
*'  This  is  a  book  wnich  no  doubt  we 
must  buy  some  day — ^but  we  shall 
wait  till  it  is  complete."  We  mean  to 
poke  these  dilaitoiy  people  by  our  ex- 
tracts. Such  a  way  of  proceeding  is 
ezceedinglv  unfair  to  the  publisher  of 
a  work  like  this — a  work  which,  of 


necessity,  addresses  itself  to  the  moie 
refined  classes — and  we  may  add,  it 
unfair  to  the  author  too— for  there  it 
no  author  that  does  not  write  the  more 
spiritedly  for  bein^  encouraged,  and 
as  for  being  too  rapid  and  careless  of 
execution,  this  is  a  species  of  trans- 
gression whieh  no  one  will  think  Mr 
Rose  likely  to  fall  into.  Never  was 
such  close  scrupulous  fidelity  of  ren- 
dering associated  with  such  light  dan- 
cing el^anoe  of  language.  This,  in- 
deed, wSl  be  an  addition  to  the  stand- 
ard literature  of  our  country.  A  hun- 
dred years  hence,  it  will  stand  beside 
Dryden's  Virgil,  Pope's  Homer,  and 
Carey's  Dante. 

We  shall,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the 
lazy  reader,  and  partly  because  we  are 
luxuriously  disposed  ourselves,  give 
Ariosto's  own  stanzas,  side  by  side 
with  those  of  his  English  trandator. 

The  well-known  commencement  of 
the  whole  poem  is  thus  feUdtoutly 
transfrised. 


*'  Le  Donne,  i  Cavalier,  I'anne,  gU  a- 

raori, 
Le  cortede,  1*  audad  imprese  io  canto, 
Che  fuio  al  tempo,  che  passaro  i  Mori 
D* Africa  il  mare,  e  in  Francia  nocquer 

tan  to; 
Seguendo  l^ire,  e  i  dovenil  fiirori 
D*AgTainaiitelor  Re ;  che  si  did  vanto 
Di  vendicar  la  morte  di  Trojano 
Sopra  Ki  Cario  Imperator  Romano. 


**  Dir6  d'Orlando  in  on  m^esmo  tratto 
Cosa  Don  detta  in  prosa  roai^  nd  in  rima ; 
Che  per  amor  veune  in  furore,  e  matto, 
D*  uom,  che  si  saggio  era  stimato  prima ; 


'<  Of  loves  and  ladies,  khiouts  and 

ARKS,  I  siog, 
Of  COURTESIES,  and  many  a  DARura 

FEAT  I 

And  from  those  ancient  days  my  story  bring* 
When  Moots  from  Afiric  inss'din  hostile  fleet. 
And  ravaged  France,  with  Agrsmant  their 

king, 
FlushM  with  his  youthful  rage  and  fuiions 

heat; 
Who  on  king  Charles*,  the  Roman  emperor's 

head 
Had  vow*d  due  vengeanoe  for  Tzoyano  dead. 

*'  In  the  same  strain  of  Roland  will  I  tcU 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 
On  whom  strange  madnfss  and  rank  fury  Idl, 
A  man  esteemM  lo  wise  in  former  time; 


laaa 


If  iiMi»  who  i»  Ite  cMd  Mi  ImunO 
Nigk  bm^liimj  fMbla  wi^wllkll  Ma  iPMUi 


And  bouily  WMlei  nqr  mom,  ooncede  medill 
And  ttvangth  my  Mng  pnniie  to  ftUfiL 


<^  PSaecmvi,  gcncrou  Eieulea  pndey 
OmamfHtts  e  nlendor  dd  Mocd  nottio, 
fopdUto*  mggam  quertOv  che  vnole, 
E  dnri  soTpad  Y  umil  lenro  vostro. 
QpmI*  di*  io  ti  deUia,  pono  di  panic 
Fiigaie  in  patte^  c  d*  open  d*  incnuMtio  s 
n£  diepoo»io  ti  dkf  da  impiilaraono  t 
Ch^  qiMDio  io  pono  dor,  tutio  ?i  donow 


**  Foiooitinte  fra  i  piA  d^gni  Evoi, 
Che  ■ominar  odd  lande  m*  appareoduo, 
Bioordax  qud  Ruggier,  die  fu  di  voi, 
E  de' Yoatri  Afi  iSustri  il  oeppo  Tecdiio. 
L'  altoTalon^  e  i  dnari  geeti  snoi, 
Vi  hi6  ndir,  so  voi  mi  date  onediio  ; 

5  i  voatri  aid  pcpaier  oedano  nn  poeo, 

6  dbe  ta  lor  mid  vcni  ablriano  loco. 

**"  Orlando^  die  gian  tempo  inoamocalo 
Fk  ddla  bdk  Angelica,  e  per  Id 
In  India,  io  Me^  in  Tartaria  laidato 
Avea  infiniti,  ed  immottd  tiofd ; 
In  Pooente  oon  cna  era  tomato, 
Dore  loCto  i  gran  Monti  Piienei, 
Cod  laOcatediFnnda,  ediLamagna, 
JU  Gado  cm  attendato  alia  cunpagna : 


^  Per  fine  al  B^  Manilio,  e  d  Ri  Agm- 

Batters  aneor  dd  fdle  aidir  la  guanda ; 
D*  aTer  condotto  V  an  d' Africa  quante 
Gcnti  enno  attea  portar  snada,  e  landa : 
L*  altro,  d*  aTer  spinta  la  Spagna  io- 

nante, 
A  distnizion  dd  bel  Regno  di  Franda, 
£  cod  Orlando  arrivd  qulvi  appunto, 
Ma  toeto  d  pend  d*  esservi  giuoto. 


**  CJbe  pi  fh  tdta  la  sua  Donna  poi ; 
(Eceo  ilgmdirio  aman  come  speno  erra) 
Qudla,  die  dagli  Esperj  d  liti  £oi 
Avca  difeaa  oon  d  lunga  guerra ; 
Or  totta  gU  i  fra  tanti  amid  tuoi 
Senzi  spaida  adoprar,  neUa  sua  terra. 
n  ioTio  Imperator,  di*  estingaer  Tolse 
Un  gnvc  incendio,  f  u  che  gli  la  tolse. 


^  Nata  podii  di  innand  em  una  gam 
Tkm*l  Coote  Oriando,  e*l  suo  cugin  B 


Qm  amlridao  avean  per  la  bdlezza  ram 
ly^nmoioeo  dido  1*  animo  cddo. 
Carlo,  che  non  avea  td  Hte  cara, 
dm  ^i  rendea  1*  ajnto  lor  men  laldo ; 
QacUa  Donadla,  die  hi  caom  n*  era, 
TolM^  t  dift  in  mtaoalDoea  diBftvem. 


**  Good  leed  of  Herealei,giTe  ear  and  deign. 
Thou  that  this  age*s  grace  and  splendour  tft, 
Hippolltus,  to  smile  upon  his  pain 
Who  tendos  what  he  has  with  humble  heart. 
For,  thou^  all  hope  to  quit  the  score  weft 

vdn. 
My  pen  and  page  may  pay  the  debt  in  pott; 
Tlien,  with  no  jealous  eye  my  oflltting  scsn. 
Nor  scon  my  gift,  who  gi?c  thee  all  I  can. 

'^  An^  me,  amid  the  worthiest  shdt  thou  hear. 
Whom  I  with  fitting  praise  prepare  to  gmce^ 
ReoM  the  good  R^ero,  valiant  peer. 
The  andent  root  of  thine  Oluatrious  race. 
Of  him,  if  thou  wilt  lend  a  wilUng  ear, 
The  worth  and  warlike  fieats  I  shall  retrace; 
So  thou,  thy  gmver  cares  some  little  time 
Postponing,  uad  thy  Idsoic  to  my  rl^me. 

<«  Roland,  who  long  the  kdy  of  Catay, 
Angelica,  had  loved,  and  with  his  brand 
Raised  countless  trophies  to  thai  damsd  gay. 
In  India,  Median,  and  Tartarian  laod, 
Westward  with  her  had  measured  back  his 

way; 
Where,  nigh  the  Pyrenees,  with  many  a  band 
Of  Germany  and  France,  King  Charlemagne 
Had  camp*d  his  fdthful  host  upon  the  plain. 

**To  make  King  Agramant,  fcr  penance,  smito 
His  cheek,  and  radi  Marsilius  rue  the  hour ; 
7*Aif,  when  all  trained  with  lance  and  sword 

to  fight. 
He  led  fnm  Africa  to  swell  his  power ; 
That  other  when  he  pushed,  in  fell  despite, 
Agdnst  the  realm  of  France  Spain's  martid 

flower. 
'Twas  thus  Orlando  came  where  Charles  was 

tented 
In  evil  hour,  and  soon  the  deed  repented. 

'*  7or  here  was  seized  his  dame  of  peerless 

«:«rms, 
(How  jfitn  human  judgment  wanders  wide  I) 
Whom  in  long  wadare  he  had  kept  from 

harms, 
From  western  dimes  to  eastern  shores  her 

guide, 
In  his  own  land,  *mid  friends  and  kindred 

arms. 
Now  without  contest  sever'd  from  his  dde. 
Fearing  the  mischief  kindled  by  her  eyes. 
From  him  the  prudent  emperor  reft  the  prize. 


•^  For  bold  Orlando,  and  his  cousin,  free 
cu^  Ri.     Rinaldo,  late  contended  for  the  mdd, 

Enamour'd  of  that  beauty  mre ;  since  she 
Alike  the  glowing  breast  of  dther  sway'd. 
But  Charles,  who  Uttle  liked  such  rivalry. 
And  drew  an  omen  thence  of  feebler  dd. 
To  abate  the  cause  of  quarrd,  seized  the  fair. 
And  pUoed  her  in  Barazian  Namus*  car«. 


NtwFheimdTraMiMoni. 


•<  In  j«teiopAnettlidalaftaiuld*flBsi, 
Clie  m  qud  eaaf^UOyiR  qpicUa  gmt  gi- 

ornata, 
Dagl*  Infeddi  pU  oopia  uoeUeau, 
£  &  sua  man  prestaate  opra  pi^  gmtiu 
Contrarj  ai  voti  poi  furo  i  successi, 
Che  *n  fuga  ando  la  Oente  batteizata, 
B  con  moLti  altii  fa  '1  Daea  prigione  ; 
£  re8t6  abbandoiAto  il  padi(^Uime» 

<'  Dove^  poi  che  rimaae  la  DonwUa, 
Ch'  esser  dovea  del  vincitor  mercede, 
Iimanzi  al  caao  era  aalita  in  leUa, 
£  quando  biaognd*  le  spaUe  diede« 
Presaga,  che  quel  giorno  esser  rubella 
Dovea  fortuna  alia  Cristiana  Fade : 
£Dtr6  in  un  bosco,  e  neUa  stntta  via 
Rincontrd  un  CaTalier,  oh'  a  pid  Tenia. 


*<  Indoaso  la  oorazza,  e  1*  elmo  in  testa, 
£«aipada  al  fianco,  e  in  brMcio  avea  lo 

■cudO) 
£  piik  leggier  conea  per  la  fontta ; 
Ch*  al  puK)  zoflso  il  villan  mezzo  ignudo. 
Timida  paetofcUa  mai  d  preeta 
Non  ?ohe  piede  innanzi  a  aeipe  crado. 
Come  Angelica  tosto  il  freno  tone, 
Che  del  Gnenier,  ch*  a  pii  yoiia,  a*  ac« 


<*  Vowiaf  widaiMrilM««tto«9«iBlite, 
Wha  in  Aat  conflict,  o»  thstfttil  dajr. 
With  his  good  hmd  mast  gaioM  simiim 

lent, 
A£d  slew  moat  paynima  in  the  martial  firay. 
But  counter  to  his  hooea  the  battle  went. 
And  hia  thinn'd  aqaadrens  fled  in  dbanay  ; 
Namut,  with  othecChiittian  eaptaiBi,  taken^ 
And  his  pavilion  in  the  routfiMtakni. 

,  «<  Thoe,  lodged  by  Ch«ries,tfaatgena»bau 

nibd, 
Otdain'd  to  be  the  valiant  victor*a  meed* 
Before  the  event  had  apmng  into  Imt  i^ 
And  from  the  combat  tum*d  in  time  of  need  ; 
Presaging  wisely  Fortune  would  rebel 
That  fatal  day  against  the  Christian  eread ; 
And,  entering  a  thick  wood,  diseover'd  near, 
in  a  dose padi,  ahoneleas  cavalier. 

■^  With  shield  upon  his  ann,  in  knMtlv'  wise^ 
Belted  and  nudl'd,  bis  helmet  on  bis  head  i 
The  kni^t  mofe  lightly  through  tiie  Ibfeat 

hies 
Than  half-dotfaed  churl  to  win  the  cloth  of 

nda 
But  not  from  crod  snake  mote  vviltfy  fiea 
The  tonad  shephcrdeia,  widi  startled  tnad, 
Than  poor  Angelica  the  btidto  taoM, 
When  she  the  a^RMduig  ksigte  on  foot 

disoems.** 


One  more  passage — ^it  shall  be  fiom  Canto  sixths  where  Rogero«  afler  be* 
ing  warned  in  vain  by  the  metamorphosed  Astolidio^  is  beguiled  into  the 
Magic  Palace  of  the  Eo^antitis  Aldiuu 


*'  Venne  d  cavaSo,  elo  disdolse,  e  prese 
Per  le  redini,  e  dietro  sdo  traaae ; 
.  "Sh  come  fece  prima,  piil  1*  aacese, 
Perchd  md  grado  suo  non  lo  portasse. 
Seco  pensava,  oome  nd  paese 
Di  LogistiUa  a  sdvamento  andasse. 
Era  dkposto  e  fermo  usare  ogni  opra, 
Che  nop  gli  avesse  imperio  Aldna  sopra. 

^^  Pen96  di  rimontar  suU  suo  cavallo, 
£  per  1*  aria  spronarlo  a  novo  corao ; 
Ma  dubit6  di  far  poi  maggier  fallo, 
Che  troppo  md  quel  gU  ubbidiva  d 

morso. 
lo  pa88er6  per  forza ;  a*  io  non  fallo ; 
(Dlcea  tra  se)  ma  vano  era  il  discorso. 
Non  fu  duo  miglia  lungi  alia  marina, 
Che  labeOa  Citti  vide  d*  Aldna. 

**  Lontan  d  vede  una  muraglia  lunga, 
Che  gira  intomo,  e  gran  paese  serra  ; 
£  par  che  k  sua  dtezza  d  Cid  s*aggi- 

unga, 
£  d*  on>  sia  dall*  alta  dma  a  terra. 
Alcun  dd  mio  parer  qui  ai  dilunga; 
£  dice,  ch*  etta  d  Alchimia ;  e  forse  eb* 

erra: 
£d  anco  forse  me^o  di  me  intende : 
A  me  par*oro,  poi  che  d  lisplende. 


<*  The  courser  from  the  myrtle  be  untied, 
And  by  the  bridle  led  behind  him  stiU  ; 
Nor  would  he,  as  before,  the  horse  bestride, 
Lest  he  should  bear  him  oiF  agdnat  his  idll : 
He  mused  this  while  how  safdy  he  might  find 
A  passage  to  the  land  of  Logistil ; 
Firm  in  his  purpose  every  nerve  to  strain, 
Lest  empire  over  him  Alcma  gain. 

<(  He  to  remount  the  steed,  and  through  theair 

To  spur  him  to  a  new  career  again 

Now  thought ;  but  doubted  next,  in  fear  to 

fare 
Worse  on  the  courser,  restive  to  the  rein*  ^ 
*  No,  I  wiU  win  by  force  the  mountain-stair,* 
Rogero  sdd ;  (but  the  resolve  was  vain) 
Nor  by  the  beach  two  miles  his  way  pursuedi 
£re  he  Alcina*s  lovdy  dty  viewed. 

^*  A  lofty  wall  at  distance  meets  his  eye, 
Whidi  girds  a  spadous  town  within  its  bound; 
It  seems  as  if  its  summit  touched  the  sky. 
And  all  appears  like  gold  from  top  to  gioiiBd* 
Here  some  one  says  it  is  but  alchemy, 
— And  haply  his  opinion  is  unsound^ 
Atid  haply  he  more  wittQy  divines : 
Forme;  I  deem  it  gdd  becaoie  it 


1^106  kMHMlN  ^w  ptt  h  FMDum 
AmpUi  e  diritUandAva  alle gnm  porta; 
£^  «  ««D  tett»»  •  qiMlU  pt4  sicnim, 
Cb'  al  monte  gU,  piegoan  il  Onerzier 

forte; 
Ka  tMfea  ntagivb  r  loiqiia  f ntta, 
Dai  col  fttmi  gli  Ai  tittbata»  e  lotla* 

•■  Noo  fia  Tedufta  mai  piik  strana  tonsa, 

KiiDPimMif«]tt,a) 

Alom  4al  aallo  in  ] 

fiwaaai 
Gal  Tiao  altri  di  scimie,  altri  di  gatti ; 
SMMpaiD  a)cHB  «o*  pU  «aprigni  1' orma ; 
Alanft  flon  ontaun  agUi«  ed  atd ; 
Son  gitivaiii  impradenti*  e  Teocfai  stolti ; 
On  Midi,  e  <bi  ai  itraiie  peUi  iBvalli. 


wy^yw>**^wiwj^"^wpia»y  < 


as 

««  When  kt  wai  ai|^  dM  tit^-walk,  to  tvight  s 
Tnw  wmM  haa  net  their  BQuaU  he  the  fliraijKh  t 
And  spadoas  waydeseru,  the  way  whiefat  dight 
Across  the  plain,  eondocted  to  the  pte  $ 
And,  by  that  safer  road  upon  the  right, 
Strains  now  against  the  mountain ;  hut,  in 

wait, 
Bnoounteni  won  the  crowd  of  e^  fbtt. 
Who  furioualy  the  Child's  advance  oppose* 

^  Was  never  yet  beheld  a  strangsr  band. 
Of  mien  mote  hideous,  or  more  monsHous 

shap^ 
Fonn*d  downwards  from  the  neck  like  mai« 

he  seannM 
Some  with  the  head  of  cat,  and  some  of  ape ; 
With  hoof  of  goat  that  other  stampM  the 


'€kii 


i  freso  in  sa  un  destrier  ga» 


Chi  loto  Ta  oon  I'astno,  e  ool hue ; 
Altri  saBwiy  ad  on  centauro  in  groppa ; 
StnuBoii molti  baa  sotto,  aquile,  egme. 
Fspai  altd  a  kocea  il  eomei  altri  la 


Chi  femmliMh  a  chi  maarhioi  e  chi  an- 


Altri  Ufronte  gli  asdugaTa,  e  il  menlo ; 
AliB  i  panitt  seotea  per  iar^  Te&to. 


"  Un,  ch*  area  umana  forma,  i  piedi,  e*l 


Una  fltoccBla  di  tnase  alia  pancia, 
E  la  f%  un  paUBO  rsuacir  pel  dosBO ; 
Le  aoado  imbraccia,  e  qua,  c  U  li  hiiida ; 


While  some  secmM  eeatMUSi  q«iek  ia  S^ 

and  rape  ; 
Naked,  or  mantled  in  oatlandidi  skin. 
These  doting  sircs»  those  striplings  bold  in  sin. 

'^  This  gaDoM  OB  a  hone  wMieyt  a  Ut ; 
This  hadu  the  sluggish  ass,  or  bultock  dow  s 
These  mounted  on  the  csoup  of  oentaur  sit  ; 
Those  perchM  en  eagle,  aaue*  or  estridge,  go. 
Some  male,  some  fiemale,  some  hermaphrodit*. 
These  dnua  the  eup  and  those  the  bugle  blow. 
One  bore  a  corded  ladder,  one  a  hook ; 
One  a  dull  0]e^  or  barof  isonshpok. 


CU  porta  nnciDo,  e  chi  scala  di  oorda, 
Chi  pal  di  feno,  e  chi  una  lima  sorda* 

•*  01  ^Msti  il  esfatano  si  vedea 
Aver  gsnfiato  il  ventre,  el  tiso  grasso ; 
n  qualsn  una  testusgine sedea, 
Che  con  grsn  tarditamotaya  il  passo. 
Avea  ^ mijL,  e di  U  chi  lo  r^ggea; 
Pcrdi*  cK  era  ebiD9  e  tenca  il  dglio 


S  ealto  area  di  cane,  oreecfaie,  e  testa 
Contra  Ruggiero  abbaja,  acd6  ch'  ^li 


'•*  The  captam  of  this  crew,  which  block'd 
the  road. 

Appeared,  with  monstrous  paunch  and  bloat- 
ed face; 

Who  a  slow  tortoise  Ibr  a  horse  bestrode. 

That  passing,  slnggiAlily,  with  him  did  paoe : 

Down  look*d,  some  h^  some  there,  sus- 
tained the  load. 

For  he  was  drunk,  and  kept  him  in  his  place. 

Some  wipe  his  brows  and  chin  from  sweat 
whidi  ran. 

And  others  with  their  vests  his  visage  fan. 

'*  One,  with  a  human  shape  and  feet,  his  crest, 
Fashion'd  like  hound,  in  neck  and  ears  and 


NcBa  bdla  Citta,  cV  addietro  i 
ttiiposi  il  Cavalier :  Nol  far6,  meotw 
Avii  forza  la  man  di  rcgger  questa ; 
E  gU  rnostm  la  spada,  di  cui  volta 
Avea  r  aguzza  pnnta  alia  sua  volto. . 


<«  Quel  moatio  lui  ferir  vuol  d'  una  las. 

da; 
Ma  Roggjwr  preato  se  gli  awenta  ad- 


Bay'd  at  the  gallant  ChUd  with  angry  quest. 

To  turn  him  to  the  dty  whence  he  fled. 

*  That  will  I  never,  while  of  strength  iios- 

sess'd 
To  bnmdish  this,'  the  good  Rogerosatd : 
With  that  his  trenchant  &ulchion  he.  die- 

play'd. 
And  pointed  at  him  full  the  naked  blade. 

'<  That  monster  would  have  smote  him  with 
a  spear. 

But  swiftly  at  his  foe  Riwero  sprung. 

Thrust  at  his  paunch,  and  drove  his  faukhion 
sheer 

Throqgh  his  pierced  back  a  pafan  ;  his  buck- 
ler flung 
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Ma  r  inimieo  stuolo  ft  troppo  growo ; 
L*  tts  qnind  il  punge,  e  V  altro  qiiiDdi 

•ffemi: 
£gU  s*  arresta,  e  fa  lor*  aspra  gaemu 


**  h"  an  8tn*  ai  denti,  e  I*  altro  sin*  al  petto 
ParteDdo  va  di  qudla  iniqua  razza ; 
Ch*  alia  sua  spada  non  s*  o^pone  elmetto, 
Nft  scndo,  D^  panziera,  ne  oorrazza. 
Ma  da  tutte  le  parti  h  oou  stietto, 
Che  bi«M;no  saria  per  trovar  piazza, 
£  tener  &  se  largo  il  popol  reo, 
D*aTer  piil  bracda,  e  man  che  Briareo. 


^  Se  ^  leopiire  aveMe  avnto  avviso 
liO  scudo,  che  gii  fa  del  N^romante ; 
lo  dioo  quel,  eh*  abbarbagliava  il  viao. 
Quel,  ch*all*arGi(me  a?ea  lasdato  At- 

lante, 
Sabito  afria  qael  bratto  etaol  conquiso, 
E  fiittosel  cader  cieoo  davante. 
£  forse  ben,  che  diiprezzd  quel  modo, 
Perchi  Tirtute  uaar  TolBe,  e  non  frodo. 

*^  8ia  quel  che  pa6,  piii  tosto  vool  mo- 

rire, 
Che  rendersi  prigione  a  si  vil  gente. 
£ccoti  intanto  dalla  porta  usdre 
Del  muro,  cV  io  dicea  d'  oro  luoente. 
Due  Oiovani,  ch'  ai  gesti,  ed  al  Testire 
Non  eran  da'stimar  nate  umilmente ; 
Ni  da  pastor  nutrite  con  disagi, 
Ma  fra  deiizie  di  real  palagi. 

^^  L*  una,  e  V  altra  sedea  su  un  Liocomo, 
Candido  piik,  cha  candido  Armelljno ; 
L*  una,  e  1*  altra  era  bella,  e  di  si  adomo 
Abito,  e  modo  tanto  pellegrino, 
Che  all'  uom  guardando,  e  contemplando 

intomo 
Bisognerebbe  aver  occhio  diyino 
Per  far  di  lor  giudicio ;  e  tal  saria 
Beltsl,  8*  avesse  ooipo,  e  leggiadria. 


Before  him,  and  next  tallied  there  and  here ; 

But  all  too  nnmerotts  was  the  widnd  throng. 

Now  grappled  from  behind,  now  ponch'd  be- 
fore. 

He  stands,  and  plies  the  crowd  with  warfive 
sore* 

^*  One  to  the  teeth,  another  to  the  breast. 
Of  that  tovl  race  he  deft ;  since  no  one  steelM 
In  mail,  his  brows  with  covering  hdmet 

diess'd, 
Or  fought,  secured  by  corslet  or  by  shidd ; 
Yet  is  he  so  upon  all  quarters  pressed. 
That  it  would  need  the  Child,  to  dear  the 

add, 
And  to  ken»  off  the  wicked  crew  which  swarms. 
More  than  Briareus*  hundred  hands  and  arms. 

<'  If  he  had  thought  the  magic  shield  to  show, 
(I  speak  of  that  the  necromancer  bore. 
Which  dazed  the  sight  of  the  astonish'd  foe. 
Left  at  his  saddle  by  the  wizard  Moor) 
That  hideous  band,  in  sudden  overthrow. 
Blinded  by  this,  had  sunk  the  knight  before. 
But  haply  he  despised  such  mean  as  vile, 
And  would  prevul  by  valour,  not  by  guile. 

<(  This  as  it  may :  the  Child  would  meet  hia 

fate, 
Ere  by  so  vile  a  band  be  prisoner  led ; 
When,  lo !  forth-issuing  from  the  dty's  gate, 
Whose  wall  appear'd  like  shining  gold  I  said. 
Two  youthful  dames,  not  born  in  low  estate. 
If  measured  by  their  mien  and  garb,  nor  bred 
By  swain,  in  early  wants  and  troubles  versed ; 
But  amid  princdy  joys  in  palace  nursed  ! 

^'  On  unicorn  was  seated  either  fair, 
A  beast  than  spotless  ermine  yet  move  white ; 
So  lovdy  were  the  damsels,  and  so  rare 
Their  garb,  and  with  such  graceful  fiksluon 

dight. 
That  he  who  closdy  view'd  the  youthful  pair. 
Would  need  a  surer  sense  than  mortal  sights 
To  judge  between  die  two.   With  such  a  mien 
Embodied  obace  and  beauty  would  be 


^1/  una,  e  V  altra  n*  and6,  dove  nd  prato 

Raggiero  d  oppresso  dallo  stuol  viUano. 

Tutu  la  turba  si  lev6  da  lato, 

E  quelle  al  Cavalier  porser  la  mano, 

Che  tinto  in  viso  di  color  rosato 

Le  Donne  ringrazid  dell*  atto  umano ; 

£  fu  contento  (oompiacendo  loro) 

Di  riiomard  a  qudla  porta  d'  oro. 


'<  L'adomamento,  che  s'aggira  copra 
La  bdla  porta,  e  spoige  un  pooo  avanto. 
Parte  non  ha,  che  tutta  nou  si  cuopra 
DeUe  piu  rare  gemme  di  Levante. 
Da  quattro  parti  si  riposa  sopra 
GiDsse  colonne  d'  intcoro  Diamante. 
O  vero,  o  fidso,  cV  alP  oodiio  risponda, 
Non  i  cosa  pid  bdla,  o  piii  gioconda. 


*^  Into  the  mead  rode  this  and  the  other  dame. 
Where  the  foul  crew  opposed  the  Child's  re- 

treat. 
Tlie  rabble  scatter'd  as  the  ladies  came. 
Who  with  extended  hand  tlie  warrior  greet. 
He,  with  a  kindling  visage,  red  with  shame, 
Thank'd  the  two  damsels  ibr  their  gentle  feat ; 
And  was  content  upon  thdr  will  to  wait. 
With  them  returning  to  that  golden  gate. 

*'  Above,  a  cornice  round  the  gateway  goes, 
Somedeal  projecting  from  the  ailonnade. 
In  which  is  not  a  sinele  part  but  glows, 
With  rarest  gems  of  India  overlaid. 
Propp'd  at  four  points,  the  portal  did  repose 
On  columns  of  one  soUd  diamond  made. 
Whether  what  met  the  eye  was  false  or  true, 
Was  never  sight  more  fair  or  glad  to  view. 
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^^  Upon  the  lill  nd  temtgh  the  oolnauit 

Ran  Tonas  and  wanton  flfila,  in  frolie  iport ; 
Who  Imffy  yet  would  have  appwr*d  more 

Had  they  obflenred  a  woman's  fitting  port. 
All  are  array'd  in  green,  and  garlanda  wear 
Of  the  fresh  leaC  Hun  these  in  coorteotts  sort, 
With  many  proffers  and  hu  mien  entice, 
And  welcome  to  this  opening  Paradise. 

*'  For  BO  with  reason  I  this  place  may  call. 
Where,  it  is  my  belief  that  Lore  had  birth  t 
MHicre  lift  is  spent  in  ftstive  game  and  ball» 
And  still  the  passing  moments  fleet  in  mirth* 
Here  hoary-headed  Thooght  ne*er  comes  at 

all. 
Nor  finds  a  pkce  in  any  bosom.    Dearth, 
Nor  yet  Distoomfort,  never  enter  here, 
Where  Plenty  fills  her  horn  throughoat  the 

year*  . 

**  Here,  where  with  jovial  and  unclouded 

blow, 
Olad  April  seems  to  wear  a  constant  smile. 
Troop  boys  and  damsels :  One,  where  foun- 
tains flow. 
On  the  green  margin  sings  in  dulcet  style ; 
Others,  the  hill  or  tufted  tree  below. 
In  dance,  or  no  mean  sport,  the  hours  bc^ile* 
While  this,  who  shuns  the  revellers*  noisy 

cheer, 
Tells  Lis  love  sorrows  in  his  qamrade^s  eS'. 

^'  Above  the  laurel  and  the  pine-tree^s  height, 
Through  the  tall  beech  and  shaggy  fir-tree*s 

spray. 
Sport  little  loves,  with  desultory  flight  t 
lliese,  at  their  conquests  made,  rejoiced  and 

gay; 
These,  with  the  well-directed  shaft,  take  sight 
At  hearts,  and  those  spread,nets  to  catch  their 

prey; 
One  wets  his  arrows  in  the  brook  which  wind*, 
And  one  on  whirling  stone  the  weapon  grinds.** 

We  earnestly  hojj^  Mr  Rose  may  go  on  and  condude  this  great  underta- 
king as  happily  as  he  has  begun  it. — It  la  impossible  to  wish  anything  better 
than  this^  either  ibr  his  own  aake^  or  for  onr  own. 

tOBD  r*  L.  OOWEa* 


*' 6a  per  la  sdglb,  eftmrfierleoolonnc 
Comm  schcBEando  laacive  DonseDe ; 
Che,  sei  rispetti  debtti  alle Donne 
Serviaser  pin,  sariao  fbrse  pii&  belle. 
Tntte  vestite  enm  di  vetdi  goone, 
£  OGiooate  di  frondi  novdle. 
Qaeste  con  wolte  otterte,  e  con  biton  viso 
Rnggicr  fbeeio  entrar  ncl  Paradiso. 


'*  Chi  A  pub  ben  eod  nomar  quel  loco, 
Ove  mi  credo  che  nascesse  Amore. 
Nen  vi  si  sta,  se  non  in  danza,  e  in  giooO) 
S  tatte  in  festm  vi  si  spendon  1*  ore. 
Pcnsier  eanuto^  ni  mcdto,  n^  pooo 
SI  pii6  qoxvi  albergare  in  aleun  core. 
Non  entra  quivi  duagio,  nh  inopia. 
Ma  vi  ata  ogn*or  col  como  pien  la  Gopia» 


**  Qui,  dove  oon  seiena,  e  lieta  ftonte 
Par  ch'  ogn*or  rida  il  graxioso  aprile 
Giovani,  e  Donne,  son :  qual  presso  a 

fimte 
Csnta  coo  ddloe,  e  dllettoso  stile  { 
Qual  d*an  arbors  all*ombra,  e  qual 

d*imnM»te, 
O  gioca,  o  dansa,  o'&  oosa  non  vile { 
£  qual  tangi  dsgii  altri  a  un  suo  fedeio- 
IMseuopre  r  amoroso  sue  querele. 


**  Per  le  dme  de*  pini,  e  degli  allori, 
Degli  alti  ftiggi,  e  degl*  irsuti  abeti, 
V(£ui  adieizando  1  pargoletti  Amori ; 
Di  lor  vittorie  altri  godendo  lieti, 
Altri  pigliando  asaettare  i  cori 
1a  miraquindi,  altri  tendendo  reti. 
Chi  iempra  dardi  ad  un  ruscel  pid  basso, 
£  ehi  gli  aguzsa  ad  un  volubil  sassou*' 


We  now  come  to  a  bold  venture — 
Goethe's  Faust,  hj  Lord  Francis 
Leveson  Gower.  This  ysong  noble- 
■an,  ibr  we  believe  he  is  very  young, 
has,  we  must  confess^  surprised  us. 
He  has  not  gi^n  a  perfect  Faust, -^ 
that  nobody  ever  will  do— but  he  has 
come  so  near  perfection^  that  we  may 
safely  congratulate  him  on  an  a« 
chievement  of  whfch  there  are  few 
practised  poets  now  living  in  Britain 
that  might  not  be  proud. 

By  turning  to  ine  number  of  this 
Mi^jazine  for  June  1820,  the  reader 
may  relraah  his  P^esUeotion  of  the 
story  of  this  wonderful  maaterpieoe. 
The  analysis  there  given  of  the  fable^ 

Vol,  XIV. 


and  the  copious  specimens  of  transla- 
tion^were  from  the  pen  of  a  young  Irish 
friend  of  ours, — a  young  man  certain- 
ly of  hi^y  distinguished  aeoomplish- 
ment  and  most  promising  genius.  He, 
however,  will,  we  are  sure,  be  th^ftcst 
to  approve  of  what  we  do,  when  we 
canmdly  say,  that  Lord  Frands  Gower 
has  put  us  somewhat  out  of  concdt 
with  his  efforts  upon  Fanstus.  They 
were  spirited— but  they  were  hasty — 
they  want  the  refinement,  and  what 
is  of  still  greater  moment,  they  want 
the  flow  of  this  young  lord's  parallel 
passages.  It  would  be  ridiculous  in 
us  to  give  a  second  aaolywa  of  the  ori- 
ginal poem  : — that  our  friend  has  done 
E 
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as  well  as  Is  at  all  necessary.  We 
shall  therefore  be  contented  with  quo- 
ting a  few  of  Lord  Frands's  scenes. 

The  first  shall  be  that  in  which 
Faust  and  Mephistopheles  walk  and 
converse  with  Margaret  and  Martha 
in  the  garden.  The  scene  is  one  of 
the  fineat  in  Goethe ;  and  nothings  we 
apprehend,  can  be  more  happy  than 
the  version.  What  delightftil  stage- 
effect— what  rich  contrasts  among  all 
the  four  personages— the  bewildered, 
innocent,  timid  Maiden — ^the  crafty, 
worldlyWoMAN— theFiKND--andhis 
perplexed  Victim  !  what  satire !  what 
poetry !  what  pathos ! 

"  A  Garden, 
Mar&aret  (w  Faust's  arm.  Mephis- 
T0PHELE8  and  Martha  walking  up 
and  down. 

Marg.  Too  well  I  fed  it,  tlms  you  con- 
descend 
Merely  to  shame  rae  in  the  end. 
You  traveird  gentlemen  are  used 

From  kin^ess  to  put  up  with  all. 
I  know  you  cannot  be  amused 

With  anything  that  one  like  me  lets  fall. 

Faust,  To  hear  you  speak  delights  me 

more 

Than  wisdom*8  words  or  leaming^s  lore. 

{He  kisses  her  hand, 

Marg,  How  could  you  thus  your  lips 

offend? 
The  soilness  of  this  hand  much  toil  has 
marr*d. 
To  all  things  I  must  needs  attend^ 
My  mother's  rule  is  rather  hard. 

{They  pass  to  the  back  of  the  stage. 
Mar.  to  Meph.  And  you,  Idnd  sir,  set 

out  so  soon  again  ? 
Meph.  Business  and  duty  still  impel  my 
course. 
Often  we  leave  a  place  behind  with  pun, 
Yet  onward  must  proceed  perforce. 
Mar.  In  youth  to  loam  where  fortune 

drives, 
May  suit  you  well  by  land,  or  on  the 
J.       waves ; 
l^et  soon  the  evil  time  arrives ; 

To  slink  sad,  lonely  bachelors  to  your 
graves, 
Is  a  black  prospect  for  your  latter  lives. 
Meph.  Sudi  end,  with  horror,  I  expect. 
Mar.  Then,  worthy  sir,  in  time  ziAect. 
iThey  past  backt  as  before^ 
Mofg.  Yes,  you  are  courteous,  kind, 
and  good. 
But  then  you  come  of  gentle  blood. 
Have  many  a  friend  of  many  a  nation. 
And,  more  than  all  this,  education. 
Fausi.  Dulness,  not  knowledge,  wrin- 
kles oft  Ihe  brow — 
Folly  wUl  often  dress  at  wisdom. 
Marg.  How? 

Fautt.  Strange,  that  simplicity  should 
want  the  sense 
To  see  the  beauty  of  its  innocence ! 


Marg,   If  somethnes  upon  me  your 
thou^ts  should  stray, 
I  shall  have  leisure  memory's  debt  to  pay. 

Faust,  You  are  alone,  then  often  ? 

Marg.  Night  and  da^. 
Our  humble  household  is  but  small. 
And  I,  alas  !  must  look  to  aU. 
We  have  no  maid,  and  I  may  scarce  avail 

To  wake  so  early  and  to  sleep  so  late. 
And  then  my  mother  is  in  each  detail 

So  accurate. 
I  scarce  iqtptove  thesp  fancies  of  my  mo- 
ther's. 
And  think  we  might  do  more  than  many 

others. 
My  father  left  us  whxa  he  had  to  give, 
A  house  and  garden,  decent  means  to  live ; 
My  brother  was  a  soldier  bred ; 
One  sister,  younger  than  myself,  is  dead. 
I  had  much  trouble  with  the  child, 
And  yet  my  love  for  it  my  time  beguiled. 

Before  its  birth  my  father  was  no  more. 
My  mother  almost  gave  it  o*er  § 
It  pined,  and  then  recover'd  by  degrees ; 
'Twas  I  must  feed  it,  hold  it  on  my  knees ; 
And  thus  I  watch'd  and  nursed  it,  all  alone, 
And  grew  to  look  upon  it  as  my  own. 
Faust,  How  sweet  your  task  to  rear  the 

drooping  flower ! 
Marg.  And  yet  it  cost  me  many  a  weary 
hour; 
And  then,  besides,  to  tend  the  house  af- 
fairs— 
•T  would  weary  you  to  tcU  you  all  my  cares.  * 
iThey  cross  over. 
Mar.  to  Meph,  Indeed  'tis  uphill  work 
to  teach 
You  bachelors.     Excuse  the  speech. 
Meph.  Would  one  like  you  my  steps 
conduct, 
I  should  be  easy  to  instruct. 
Mar.  Now  tell  me  true,  in  any  place  or 
station. 
Has  your  heart  never  felt  the  least  sensa. 
tion? 
Meph.  A  good  man's  hearth,  the  while 
his  wife  sits  by. 
Pearls  cannot  equal,  treasures  cannot  buy ! 
'Tis  thus  the  proverb  says,  and  so  say  I. 
Mar,  I  mean,  if  e'er  your  heart  to  love 

was  tending  ? 
Meph.  I  always  found  the  ladies  ooode- 

scending. 
Mar.  I  mean,  if  serious  passion  fiU'd 

your  breast  ? 
Meph.  Trifling  with  ladies  is  beyond  a 

jest  I 
Mar.  Ah  I  you  mistake. 
Meph.  I -grieve  to  be  so  blind ; 
But  thb  I  see — that  you  are  very  kind. 

iCross  over. 
Faust.  Then  you  forgive  my  bearing  in 
the  street. 
Near  the  cathedral,  when  we  chanced  to 


Marg,  I  wassorprissdandfliister'd;  it 

was  new 
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To  lie  aeeoBttd  by«  man  fike  yoa. 
What,  thought  1,  toie  he  must  have  seen  in 

me 
Some  aga  of  wantoiinen,  or  levity  ? 
Yet,  I  oonien*  I  scarcely  Imow  iHiat  chann 
Aiiested  me,  as  I  TeAised  yoar  ann. 

{Thep  make  lovcm 
Mar^  The  night  dimwi  on. 
MtfK.  True,  and  we  must  away. 
Mar,  I  would  invite  you  here  to  stay, 
But  in  an  erQ  neighbourfaood  we  dwell, 
Where  nothing  suits  each  gaping  fool  so 

well. 
As  when,  n^ectmg  all  his  own  affiurs, 
At  ererybody  else  he  stares ; 
And  thus  thehr  talk  would  be  of  me  and 

you. 
And  of  these  two. 

Goodnight !" 
Wc  are  very  loath  to  turn  over  so 
many  pages^  but  we  must  pass  to  the 
last  scene  of  all.  The  poor  ruined 
girl,  who  has  innocently  filled  her 
mother,  and  inadly  her  child,  is  alone 
in  her  dungeon — She  is  to  leave  it  for 
the  gallows  at  day-break.  Faust,  her 
miaoable  betrayer,  more  miserable 
than  she,  appears  at  the  door  with  a 
bundle  of  keys  and  a  lamp. — ^But  we 
entreat  our  reader  to  turn  back  to  the 
number  of  June  1820,  ere  he  proceeds 
to  read  what  follows— or  if  Madame 
de  Stael's  Germany  be  at  hand,^  it  will 
do  equally  well. 

"  Dungeon. 
Faust,   vUk  a  Bundle  of  Key*  and  a 
Lamp  before  a  low  iron  Door. 
Fttu$U  Strength  to  my  hmbs  my  faint- 
ing soul  denies, 
Sck  with  the  sense  of  man*s  collected 
woe; 
Behind  this  dungeon*s  dripping  wall  she 
lies, 
FftD2y  the  czime  for  which  her  blood 
roust  flow. 
TxaiUKT,  thou  darest  not  enter  in 
To  face  the  witness  of  thy  sin. 

Forward!   thy  cowardice  draws  down 

the  blow. 
Marg,  (wt^Aifi)  nngt.  Now  shame  on 
my  mother. 

Who  brought  me  to  light, 
And  foul  fall  my  father 

Who  nursed  me  in  spite. 
FautU  {unlocking  the  door.)  She  dreams 
not  that  her  lover  hears  the  strain. 
The  straw^s  sad  rustling,  and  the  clinking 


Marg.  QUding  herself  in  the  straw  on 

which  she  lies.)    ^ 
Woe,  woe !  they  wake  me !  bitter  fate ! 
Faust.  Hush,  hush  !  I  come  to  give  thee 

means  to  fly. 
Marg.  Art  thou  a  man  ?  then  be  com- 

pasaioiiate. 
Faust.  Soft !  thou  wilt  wake  thy  jailers 

with  that  cry. 

[He  seizes  the  chains  to  unlock  them. 


Marg.  {on  her  knees.)  Who  gave  the 

hangman  power 
So  soon  to  wake  and  slay  ? 
Why  caU'st  thou  me  at  midnight*s  hour  ?-^ 

O!  let  me  live  till  day ! — 
Is  it  not  time  when  mom  has  sprang  ? 

[She  stands  up. 
And  I  am  yet  so  ^ung !  so  youog ! 
And  yet  so  soon  to  perish  by  your  laws. 
Once  I  was  fkir  too^-that  is  just  the  cause. 
One  friend  was  near  me  then :  he  too  is 

fled. 
My  flowers  are  withered,  and  my  garland 

dead. 
Seize  me  not  thus  !  it  gives  me  pain. 
Have  I  e'er  wrong*d  thee?  why  then 
bind  me  so  ? 
Jjet  not  my  woman's  voice  implore  in 
vain — 
Can  I  faave  hurt  one  whom  1  do  not 

know  ? 
Faust.  Can  I  outlive  this  hour  of  woe ! 
Marg.  Ah !  I  am  now  within  thy  power ; 
Yet  let  me  clasp  my  only  joy. 
My  child !  I  nursed  it  many  an  hour, 
But  then  they  took  it  from  me  to  annoy, 
And  now  they  say  the  mother  kiU*d  her 
boy. 
'  And  she  shall  ne'er  be  happy  more' — 
That  is  the  song  they  sing  to  give  me 

pain; 
It  is  the  end  of  an  old  stram, 
But  never  meant  me  before. 

Faust.  He,  whom  you  deem'd  so  far,  be- 
fore you  lies, 
To  burst  your  chains,  and  give  the  life  you 
prize. 
Marg.  Oh  !  raise  we  to  the  saints  our 
prayer ! 
For  see,  beneath  the  stair, 
Beneath  the  door-stone  sweU 
The  penal  flames  of  hell. 
The  evil  one, 
In  pitiless  wrath, 
Roars  for  his  prey. 

Faust,  {aloud)  Margaret !  Margaret ! 
Marg.  {starting)  That  was  his  voice  ! 
[She  springs  up  ;  her  chains  faH  off. 

Where  is  he  ?  for  I  know  'twas  he.        .    - 

None,  none  shall  stay  me ;  I  am  free ! 

'Tis  to  his  bosom  I  will  fly. 

In  his  embraces  I  will  lie. 

His  Margaret  he  caUs,  on  the  threshold  he 
stands, 

'Mid  the  laughter  and  howls  of  the  fiend- 
ish ban£); 

Through  the  shouts  of  their  malice,  their 
hissings  of  scorn, 

How   sweetly  his  voice  of  affection  was 
borne! 
Faust.  'Tis  1. 
Marg,  Oh,  say  it,  say  it,  once  again. 

My  friend,  my  lover  !  Where  is  now  my 
pain  ? 

Where  is  my  chain,  my  dungeon,  and  my 
grave  ? 

He  comes  himself  to  comfort  and  to  save. 

I  see  the  church's  aisle,  the  street. 

Where  first  we  dared  to  gaze,  to  meet: 
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iJvify, 


The  gudeii  bloomft  befora  me  now, 
Where  first  We  ihared  the  kias,  the  vow. 

FauH,  Away !  away ! 

Mairg.  Oh,  not  so  nist ! 
Tone  is  with  you  so  sweetly  past. 

FautU  Haste,  Maigaret,  haste ! 
for,  if  thou  Ungetest  here. 
We  both  shall  pay  it  dear. 

Marg^  What,  thou  canst  kiss  no  more ! 

Away  so  short  a  time  as  this. 

And  hast  so  soon  forgot  to  kiss  I 
Why  are  my  joys  less  ardent  than  they 


Marg,  To  wander  with  yoa  ? 

FauU.  To  be  free. 

Marg.  To  death!  I  know  it-— I  pre- 


Once  in  those  folding  arms  I  loved  to 
lie, 
dung  to  that  breast,  and  deem'd  my  hea- 
ven was  there. 
Till,  scarce  alive,  I  almost  loDg*d  to 
die! 
Those  lips  are  cold,  and  do  not  move, 

Alas !  unkind,  unkind ! 
Hast  thou  left  all  thy  love. 
Thy  former  love,  behind  ? 
Fauti*  Follow  me  1  follow,  Maigaret  I 
be  not  slow : 
With  twice  its  former  heat  my  love  shall 

glow. 
Margaret,  this  instant  come,  *tis alll pray. 
Marg,  And  art  thou,  art  thou,  he  for 

certain,  say? 
FautU  I  am ;  oome  with  me. 
Marg,  Thou  shalt  burst  my  chain. 
And  lay  me  in  thy  folding  arms  again. 
Bow  comes  it,  tell  me,  thou  canst  bearmy 

sight? 
iCnow*8t  thou  to  whom  thou  bring*st  the 
means  of  flight? 
Fautt,  Come,  come!— IfiBel  the  morn- 
ing breeze^s  breath. 
Marg,  This  hand  was  guilty  of  a  mo- 
therms  death ! 
I  drowned  my  child  1  And  thou  canstiell, 
If  it  was  mine,  *twas  thine  as  welL 
I  scarce  believe,  though  so  it  seem—- 
Oive  me4hy  hand — I  do  not  dream — 
That  dear,  dear  hand.  Alas,  that  spot ! 
Wipe  it  away,  the  purple  dot  1 
What  hast  thou  done  ?  Put  up  thy  sword ; 
It  was  thy  Margaret*8  voice  implored. 
FautU  Oh  Margaret !  let  the  hour  be 
past; 
F<)iget  it,  or  I  breathe  my  last. 
Marg.  No ;  you  must  live  tiU  I  shall 
trace 
For  each  their  separate  burial-place. 
Yon  must  prepare  betimes  to-morrow 
Our  home  of  sorrow. 
For  my  poor  mother  keep  the  best ; 
My  biother  next  to  her  shall  rest 
Me,  Margaret,  you  must  lay  aside. 
Some  space  between,  but  not  too  wide. 
On  the  right  breast  my  boy  shall  be ; 
Let  no  one  else  lie  there  but  he. 
*Twere  bliss  with  him  in  death  to  lie, 
Which,  on  this  earth,  my  foes  deny, 
*Tis  all  in  vain — ^you  will  not  mind. 
And  yet  you  look  so  good,  so  kind. 
FamtU  Then  be  persowded— «ome  with 


I  come ;  the  grave  is  yawning  there ! 
The  grave,  no  £srther — *tis  our  journey** 

end. 
You  part.  Oh !  couU  I  but  your  stepa  at<* 
tend. 
FautU  You  can  I  But  wish  it,  and  the 

deed  is  done. 
Marg,  I  may  not  with  you  ;  hope  fbr 
me  is  none ! 
How  can  I  fly  ?  They  ^re  upon  me  still  I 
It  is  so  sad  to  beg  the  me  world  through. 
And  with  an  evU  oonscienoe  too ! 
It  is  so  sad  to  roam  through  stranger  lands. 
And  they  will  seize  me  with  their  iron 
hands! 
Fautt,  I  will  be  with  you. 
Marg,  Quick !  fly  ! 
Save  it,  or  the  diild  will  die ! 
Through  the  wild  wood. 
To  the  pond ! 
It  lifts  Its  head! 
The  bubbles  rise ! 
It  breathes ! 
Oh  save  it,  save  it ! 

FautU  Reflect,  reflect ! 
One  step,  and  thou  art  ftee ! 
Marg,  Had  we  but  passM  the  hillside 
lone — 
My  mother  there  sits  on  a  stone. 
Long  she  has  sat  there,  cold  and  dead. 
Yet  nodding  with  her  weary  head. 
Yet  winks  not,  nor  signs,  other  motion  is 

o'er; 
She  slept  for  so  long,  that  she  wakes  no 
more. 
Fautt,  Since  words  are  vain  to  roftsethy 
sleeping  sense, 
I  venture,  and  with  force  I  bear  thee  hence. 
Marg,  Unhand  me !  leave  me !  I  will 
not  consent ! 
Too  much  I  yielded  once !  too  much  re- 
pent'! 
Fautt,  Day !  Marg8ret,day !  your  hour 

will  soon  be  past. 
Marg,  True,  'tis  the  day ;  the  last— 
theh»t! 
My  bridal  day  !_*twi]l  soon  appear. 
Tell  it  to  none  thou  hast  been  here. 
We  shall  see  one  another,  and  soon  shall 


But  not  at  the  dance  will  our  meeting  be. 
We  two  shall  meet 
In  the  crowded  street : 
The  cidzens  throng— the  press  is  hot. 
They  talk  together— I  hear  them  not : 
The  bell  has  toll'd—the  wand  they  break— 
My  arms  they  pinion  till  they  ache  I 
They  force  me  down  upon  the  chair ! 
The  neck  of  each  spectator  there 
Thrills,  as  though  itself  would  fed 
The  headsman's  stroke— thesweepingsteel! 
And  all  are  as  dumb,  with  speechless  pain, 
As  if  they  never  would  speidc  again  ! 

Fautt.  Oh,  had  I  never  lived ! 

MephUtophekt  {appeamt  in  ihe  doorway) 
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Off !  or  four  life  will  bo  but  tbort ; 
My  oonnen  ]mw  the  gtoand^  and  snort ! 
Tlie  tun  win  ine,  end  off  they  bound. 

Jf«r^.  Who  is  it  rieei  from  the  gnmnd  I 
*Tia  he  i^i^dM  era  one  of  hcU  J 
Whet  would  he  where  the  holy  dwdl  ? 
Til  Bie  he  oeeks  I 

Fmu$L  To  bid  thee  live. 

iifer^.  Jottice  of  Heavm  I  to  thee  my 
•ool  I  g;iTeI 

jlf«^  (fo  FautL) 
Camt !  come !  or  tarry  elee  with  her  to  die. 

Jfar^.  Hempen,  I  em  thine !  to  tliy  em- 
bneelfly! 
Hover  aroand,  to  eagcl  beade  t 
6«feme!  defy  hfan  when  he  etMide. 
Hoy,  I  ahoddcr !  *tis  fiir  thee. 

Jfiy*.  Sbeieeoiidemii'dl 

Voiee§from  above*  Is  peidoa*d  I 

iM'<9*.(^#'«iM«.)  He&ee,endfleel    . 
[  VaniAes  wiih  FamU 

Mmrg.  {from  vUAiii.)  Henry !  Henry  ! 

We  notice  that  Lord  F.  Gower  has 

S'ven  but  a  ver^  matilated  veraioii  of 
te  May-day  night  scene.  This  was 
wrong  in  every  point  of  view.  It  de- 
stroys the  poem  of  Goethe :  and,  if  his 
Lord^p  though t)  (which  he  probably 
did,  and  certainly  might  well  do,^  that 
he  could  not  outstep  Shelley  in  tnis— 
why  not  adopt  the  fragment  at  once  ? 
We  tniat  thia  may  yet  be  done.  As  it 
iSy  Lord  Fimcis  baa  produced  a  work 
which  moat  at  once  give  him  a  place, 
nd  no  mean  one,  among  the  literary 
men  of  his  time.  He  must  nrepare 
himadf  for  encountering  sometning  of 
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that  vukar  and  petulant  meeringy  with 
which  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  are 
ever  ready  to  insult  the  first  appear- 
ance of  a  gentleman — still  more  of  a 
nobleman.  But  all  this  will  be  of  no 
avail.  He  has  a  right  to  be  tried  by 
his  literary  peers,  snd  from  their  deci« 
aion  he  has  no  reason  to  shrink.  Mr 
Coleridge  himself  will  not  now  dream 
of  translating  the  Faust— another  hand 
has  done  almost  all  that  could  be  done 
even  by  Jam  ;  and  the  English  public 
may  congratulate  themselves  upon  the 
possession  of  one  more  work  worthy  to 
De  associated  with  Coleridge's  Wal- 
lenstein— worthy  of  being  pkoed  above 
even  the  best  of  Mr  Guhes's  transla* 
tions  from  the  German  theatre— and 
worthy  of  bdng  placed  above  them 
for  this  one  plain,  simple  reason — ^that 
Goethe  u  what  MQlIer,  GrillpanBer. 
and  Oeblenshlaeger  aspire  to  be— and 
may  perhaps  be  ere  they  die ;  but  cer- 
tainly have  not  as  yet  shewn  them- 
selves to  be.  We  hope  this  splendid 
de  will  not  be  lost  upon  Mr 
i.  We  earnestly  hope  he  will 
seriously  to  the  true  masterpieces 
of  German  genius,  and  not  meddle 
with  the  pupils,  however  meritorious, 
until  then-  great,  and  we  half  fear, 
inimitable  masters  have  been  exhaust- 
ed. Let  him  give  us  the  Bride  of 
Messina — or  the  William  Tell — 
or  the  Egmont,  and  take  his  place 
where  he  is  entitled  to  be. 


MAPP'S  MEMOIBS.* 


Most  of  omr  readers  must  have  seen 
the  print  of  Gerard's  picture  of  the  bat- 
tle of  AnsterKts-^deed  it  is  on  many 
asnuff-bcK.  They  may  remember  the 
cavalry  c^cer,  who,  with  his  hat  off, 
snd  sabre  broken,  is  galloping  up  to 
Napoleon,  who  receives  nim,  sur- 
iDinided  by  his  suite.  This  is  no 
other  than  the  anthor  of  the  autobio- 
graphical  volume  now  belbre  us,  the 
Genend  Rapp  himsdf . ,  He  waa  re- 


the  day.  "  My  sabre  half  broken," 
asys  he,  "  my  wound,  the  blood  with 
wnich  I  was  covered,  the  decisive  ad- 
vantage gained  over  the  choice  of  the 


enemies'  troops,  inspired  the  £mperor 
at  the  moment  wita  the  idea  of  the 
picture,  afterwards  executed  by  Ge- 
rard." 

Bapp  waa  a  native  of  Alsace;  he 
early  distinguished  himself  under  De». 
saix,  and  was  taken  notice  of  by  that 
talented  general.  He  soon  rose  to  fa- 
vour under  Napoleon,  whose  esteem 
at  times,  and  whose  suspicion  and  dis- 
pleasure, at  others,  he  won  by  a  mili- 
tary frankness  and  bluntness  of  speech. 
Whenever  any  of  Rapp's  friends  fell 
into  disgrace  with  Napoleon,  die  blunt 
Alsacian  waa  sure  to  shew  it  by  some 
expression  of  spleen  or  ill-timed  ex- 
postulations.    And  he  thus  became 


M^moins  da  O^tel  Rappf  Aide-de-csmp  de  N^iollon  ^rits  par  lul-m£me. 
^•-^—  1838. 


40  Rappt  Memoirs* 

generally  implicated  in  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Regnier^  Beraadotte^  and  sub- 
sequently of  Josephine.  But  his  gal- 
lantry at  Austerlitz  and  Essling^  with 
twenty  and  odd  wounds^  out-balanced 
his  want  of  flexibility  with  Napoleon. 
Nev  and  Rapp  were  the  only  generals, 
said  Napoleon,  that  preserved  the 
hearts  of  stout  soldiers  in  the  retreat 
from  Moscow,  fiapp  certainly  paid 
his  court  at  the  Tuilleries  in  1814, 
and  in  1815  commanded  the  army  of 
the  Rhine  for  his  old  master.  We 
shall  see,  whether  the  curious  inter- 
view, in  which  Napoleon  won  him 
over,  can  excuse  the  desertion.  Hebe- 
came  afterwards  chamberlain,  or  some 
such  officer  about  Louis  the  Eigh- 
teenth's person,  and  was  on  duty  at 
St  Cloud  the  very  day  that  the  news 
of  Napoleon's  death  arrived  in  Paris ; 
the  veteran,  summoned  suddenly  be- 
fore the  King,  made  his  appearance  in 
undissembled  tears: — "  Go,  Rapp," 
said  the  Monarch,  ^'  I  honour  you  for 
this  tribute  to  your  old  master/' 

These  memoirs,  seemingly  excited 
by  the  ultra  calumnies  against  the  Ex- 
Emperor,  which  they  commence  with 
answering,  are  sketched  by  the  bold 
and  hurried  hand  of  an  old  soldier. 
He  represents  Napoleon  as  mild,  ten- 
der, and  scarcely  ever  inexorable  in 
matters  of  life  and  death.  He  relates 
many  instances  of  sucsessful  interfe- 
rence in  such  cases,  but  allows  that 
he  was  often  driven  into  excesses  by 
the  servile  adulations  of  the  court. 
He  represents  him  as  open  to  advice, 
even  to  remonstrance,  though  intole- 
rant of  the  common-place  arguments, 
which  his  relations  especially  some- 
times pestered  him  with. 

(^  Fesch  was  about  to  remonstrate  witli 
him  one  day  on  the  war  in  Spain.  He  had 
not  uttered  two  worda,  when  Napoleon, 
drawing  towavda  the  window,  asked,  ^  Do 
you  see  that  star  V — ^It  was  broad  day. — 
*  No/  replied  the  archbishop — '  Well, 
as  long  as  I  alone  can  perceive  it,  I  follow 
my  plan,  and  suffer  no  observations.*  ** 

The  following  anecdote,  though  no- 
thing in  itself,  may  account  for  the 
contradictions  and  contrary  reports 
about  the  Emperor's  apathy  of  feel- 
ing, on  which  point  the  author  of 
Cmld  Harold,  and  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, are  at  issue : 

'^  On  his  return  from  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, he  was  deploring  with  deep  emo- 
tion, the  death  of  so  many  gallant  soldiers, 
mowed  down,  not  by  the  Cossacks,  but  by 
cold  and  hunger.  A  courtier  seeking  to 
put  in  his  wora,  added,  with  a  pitiful  tone 
— ^  We  have  indeed  suffered  a  great  loss.* 


CJttly, 


— ^  Yes/  rqoined  Napoleon,   «  Madam 
Barilli,  die  singer,  is  dead.*  '* 

He  mystified  indiscretion,  aays  Rapp, 
but  repulsed  neither  pleasantry  nor 
frankness. 

After  some  chapters  devoted  to  the 
character  of  Napoleon,  and  to  anec- 
dotes concemins;  him,  the  Memoirs 
proceed  with  tne  *^  Third  War  of 
Austria,"  when,  all  hopes  of  invading 
our  island  beinc  at  an  end,  the  French 
succeeded  in  shutting  up  Ma^  with 
the  remains  of  his  army  m  Ulm.  Se- 
gur's  account  of  the  surrender  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting ;  the  getting  pos- 
session of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube 
at  Vienna  is  one  of  the  best  morceaus 
of  Rapn's  books,  and  shews  how  ef- 
fectually Buonaparte  was  seconded  by 
the  dexterity  and  courage  of  his  ge- 
nerals: 

'*  We  were  marching  on  the  traces  of 
the  enemy*s  rear-guard.  It  would  have 
been  easy  for  us  to  have  routed  it,  but  we 
knew  better.  The  object  was  to  deceive 
them  into  an  abatement  of  vigilance :  we 
never  pushed  them,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
spread  about  reports  of  approaching  peace. 
We  permitted  troops  and  baggage  to  es- 
cape ;  a  few  men  were  of  little  importance 
in  comparison  with  the  preservation  of  the 
bridges.  Once  broken,  we  would  have  had 
the  whole  campaign  to  fight  over  again. 
Austria  was  assembling  hesh  forces,  Prus- 
sia was  throwing  off  the  mask ;  and  Russia 
presented  herself  prepared  for  action  with 
all  the  resources  of  these  two  powers.  The 
possession  of  the  bridges  was  a  victory, 
and  one  only  to  be  obtained  by  surprise. 
We  took  our  measures  in  consequence. 
The  troops  stationed  on  the  route  were  for- 
bidden to  give  the  least  demonstration  that 
might  create  alarm ;  no  one  was  permitted 
to  enter  Vienna.  When  everything  had 
been  seen,  and  examined,  the  Grand  Duke 
took  possession  of  that  capital,  charging 
Lannes  and  Bertrand  to  make  a  strong 
reconnoisiance  on  the  river.  These  two 
officers  were  followed  by  the  Tenth  Hus- 
sars. They  found  at  the  gates  of  the  Fau- 
bourg a  post  of  Austrian  cavalry.  There 
had  been  no  fighting  for  three  days ;  there 
was  a  kind  of  suspension  of  arma  on  both 
sides.  Lannes  and  Bertrand  address  the 
commandant,  enter  into  conversation  with 
him,  attach  themselves  to  his  steps,  nor 
leave  him  for  a  moment.  Arrived  at  the 
borders  of  the  river,  they  detesminc  to  fol- 
low him  farther :  the  Austrian  grows  an- 
gry :  they  denumd  to  speak  with  the  officer 
commanding  the  troops  on  the  left  side  of 
the  river.  He  suffers  them  to  proceed,  but 
without  any  of  their  hussars ;  the  TenUi 
are  obliged  to  take  up  a  position.  In  the 
meantime  our  troops  anrived,  eondocted  by 
the  Grand  Duke  (Murat)  and  Lannes. 
The  bridge  was  yet  untouched,  but  the 
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««5i>m  in»  lud,  the  ottuxmcen  btld  the 
matdies — tha  least  appeannoe  of  endea. 
vonriog  to  pass  by  roice  had  ruined  the 
eateiprise.  It  was  Decenary  to  trick  them, 
mdihtbamkommieoi  the  AuatriaDS  gave 
HI  the  meanB.  The  two  marshals  alighted^ 
\M\tfA  the  cdhimn,  and  ordered  but  a  very 
fffwii  detechment  to  advance  and  establiah 
thonselYcs  on  the  bridge.  General  Bel- 
iHrd  then  advanced,  walking  with  his  hands 
fadiind  his  back,  accompanied  by  two  of- 
ficers of  his  staff.  Lannes  joined  him  with 
othos  ;  diey  went,  and  came,  talked,  and 
svfB  ventured  into  the  middle  of  the  A,as- 
tiians.  The  oommander  of  the  post '  at 
fint  refused  to  receive  them,  but  he  yield- 
ed at  UhC,  and  conversation  was  estabUsh- 
cd  between  diem.  They  repeated  to  him 
what  Bertrand  had  already  said,  that  the 
nrgfftiattffTiff  advanced,  that  the  war  was 
filched.  *  Why,'  said  the  Marshal, 
<  bold  your  fann^^na  pointed  against  us  ? 
Haven^t  we  had  enough  of  blood,  of  com- 
bats ?  Do  you  wish  to  attack  us,  to  pro- 
long the  evils  of  war,  severer  for  you  than 
far  118.  Come,  no  more  jnovocation ;  turn 
your  ^eces.'  Half  convinced,  half  over- 
borne, the  commandant  obeyed,  the  artil- 
lery was  turned  on  the  Austrians,  and  the 
smispded  up. 

^  Daring  these  arguments,  the  small  bo- 
dy of  the  vanguard  advanced  slowly,  mask- 
ing sappers  and  artillerymen,  who  threw 
the  combustible  mattors  into  the  stream, 
poured  water  on  the  powder,  and  cut  the 
tiaxns.  The  Austrian,  too  ignorant  of  our 
language  to  take  much  interest  in  the  con- 
venation,  soon  perceived  that  the  troops 
gained  ground,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
us  cooaprdiend  that  this  was  wrong,  that 
he  would  not  suffer  it.  Lannes  and  Bel- 
liaid  tried  to  reassure  him ;  Uiey  told  him, 
it  was  but  the  cold  that  made  the  soldiers 
mark  step,  in  order  to  warm  their  feet. 
Hie  ffilnmn^  however,  still  approached,  it 
had  passed  three-fourths  cf  the  bridge — the 
officer  lost  patience,  and  ordered  his  troops 
to  fire.  The  troop  ran  to  arms — the  pieces 
were  pointed — the  position  was  terrible ; 
with  a  little  less  presoice  of  mind,  the 
bridge  was  in  the  air,  our  soldiers  in  the 
waves,  and  the  whole  campaign  eompro- 
mised.  But  the  Austrian  hsd  to  do  with 
moi  not  so  easily  disconcerted.  Marshal 
Lannes  took  hold  of  him  on  one  side,  Oe- 
nend  Belliard  seized  him  on  the  other  ^ 
tliey  shake  him,  menace,  shout,  prevented 
fais  being  heard*  In  the  meantime  Prince 
d'Averspeig  arrives,  accompanied  by  Ge- 
nccal  Bcxtrand.  An  officer  runs  to  ac- 
quaint Murat  with  the  stato  of  things,  and 
to  pass  the  order  to  the  troops  to  hastoi 
their  stepb  The  Man»hal  advances  to  Aver- 
sperg,  complains  of  the  commander  of  the 
post,  demands  that  he  be  replaced,  and  sent 
off  from  the  rear-guard,  where  he  might 
trouble  the  negotiations.  Aversperg  is  de- 
ceived.   He  argues,  approves,  ooqtradicts. 
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and  loses  time  in  a  vain  diaaisafon*  Our 
troops  profit  by  the  time,  they  arrive,  ex- 
pand, and  the  bridge  is  ours,**  &c. 

The  Memoirs  sketch  livelily  and  ra- 
pidly the  victories  of  Austerlitz  and 
Jena^  and  livelily  describe  the  disgust 
of  the  French  soldier  in  Poland : — 

'*  Quatre  mots  constituaient,  pour  eux, 
tout  ridiome  Polonais :  Kleba  9  NUma  g 
voTA?  sara: — Bread  $  There* s  none* 
Water  f  You  shall  have  U.  C*dtait  la 
tbute  la  Pologne." 

The  dislike  and  homnr  of  the  French 
at  passing  the  Vistula,  amounted^  in- 
deed, almost  to  a  presentiment,  a  pro- 
phetic feeling  of  their  sufibrings  in 
Russia.  Meantime^  peace  was  con- 
cluded at  Tilsit  Napoleon  went  to 
Spaln^  but  was  soon  compelled  to  re- 
turn' by  the  wavering  niith  of  the 
North.  But  the  fame  of  Wellington's 
victories  soon  followed  him — the  In- 
vindbles  retreated — ^were  mowed  down 
by  our  forces — and  English  example 
wrought  as  much  against  Napoleon  in 
the  Norths  as  their  arms  in  the  South. 
"  The  reports,  the  disasters  of  Baylen 
gave  Napoleon  firesh  doubts  on  the  conduct 
of  Prussia.  He  charged  me  to  redouble 
my  vigilance.  ^  Spare  nothing  to  the  Prus- 
sians,' he  wrote  me,  ^  they  must  not  raise 
their  heads  more.' 

'^  The  news  of  the  ill  success  which  we 
met  witli  in  the  Peninsula,  spread  itself 
immediately  over  Germany  :  they  awaken- 
cd  new  hopes,  every  breast  was  in  fermen- 
tation. I  forwarded  accounts  to  Napoleon : 
but  he  did  not  like  to  be  reminded  of  un- 
pleasant occurrences,  much  less  when  they 
foretold  a  more  disastrous  future.  *  The 
Germans  are  not  Spaniards,*  replied  he; 
*  the  phlegmatic  character  of  the  German 
has  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  the 
ferocious  Catalonians.'  '* 

In  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  all 
his  counsellors,  military  or  dvilian, 
Buonaparte  entered  Russia.  We  all 
know  the  consequences.  Ranp  recei- 
ved four  wounds  in  the  battle  of  the 
Moskwa,  and  lay  sick  when  the  flames 
of  Moscow  began ;  five  or  six  times  he 
dislodged  to  escape  the  flames.  He 
gives  a  lively  picture  of  the  scene.— 
The  noise,  the  hurry,  the  conflagra- 
tion, the  sane  even  affrighted,  and  the 
litters  of  the  wounded  generals  meet- 
ing here  and  there,  as  they  were 
dragged  in  search  of  a  secure  spot. 
Rapp,  however,  survived,  and  in  the 
retreat  was  dispatched  by  Napoleon  to 
take  the  command  of  Dantzic  Here 
he  supported  a  long  siege,  but  at 
length  surrendered,  and  was  carried 
prisoner  into  Russia.    He  returned  to 
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the  Taineries  in  1814,  and  found,  as 
he  says,  that  the  enemy  had  invaded 
everything.  He  meets  many  of  hid 
snhalterns  in  favour,  who  regard  the 
^eXjenxkiehauienbat.  Of  one  of  these 
gentry,  he  gives  an  anecdote,  curious-^ 
iy  descriptive  of  French  life : 

'^  J 'en  renoonttais  un  troiaidme,  qac  ma 
presence  ne  mit  pas  i  Taise.  Attach^ 
autrefois  i  Josiphme,  il  avut  foit  preuve 
d*une  pi^Toysnce  v^riftablement  ezquise : 
afin  d%tre  en  mesure  centre  les  ess  ini- 
prtf  ms  qui  poavaient  stirvenir  dans  les  pTO- 
msbadei  et  les  voysges,  il  s'^tait  muma'im 
vase  de  veimeU,  qu*il  portatt  eonstamment 
BUT  liu.  Quand  la  cirooDstaoce  rexigeatt, 
il  le  tiiait  de  sa  pocbe,  le  pr^aentait,  le  re* 
prenait,  le  vidait,  Tessu^ait,  et  le  semit 
avee  soin.  C*etait  avoir  rinsUnct  de  la  do. 
mesticit^." 

'*  But  all  these  preux^  says  Rapp,  <*  so 
eager  for  money,  decoration,  and  com* 
mandments,  soon  gave  sample  of  thdr 
eoursge.  Napoleon  appeered,  they  were 
cdipsed.  They  beneged  Louis  XVIII.^ 
the  dispenser  of  ftvours ;  they  had  not  a 
match  to  bum  for  Louis  XVIII*  unfor* 
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We  tbaU  not  trouble  our  zieaden 
with  mora  of  General  Rapp,  with  the 
ezoeption  of  the  following  didogue, 
which  took  place  between  him  and 
Napoleon.  When  the  latter  returned 
in  1815,  he  sent  for  Rapp,  who  made 
his  appearance. 

**  NapoUtm,  There  you  are,  General 
Rapp  ;  you  have  been  wantingt  Whence 
came  you? 

Rapp,  From  Eoouen,  where  I  have  left 
my  troops  at  the  disposidon  of  the  minister 
of  war. 

Nap,  Do  you  really  Intend  fightins 
sgamst  roe  ? 

Rapp.  Yes,  sire. 

Nap,  The  devil  I  Dare  you  draw  upon 
me? 

Rapp,  Without  doubt— .My  duty— ^ 

Nap,  *1^  too  much.  But  your  soldian 
•would  not  have  obeyed  you*  I  tell  you, 
the  peasants  of  your  native  Alaaoe  would. 
have  stoned  you«  were  you  guilty  of  such  a 
treachery. 

Rapp,  AHow,  sire,  that  the  position  is 
painful ;  you  abdicate,  you  depart,  you  en- 
gage us  to  serve  the  King ;  you  return— 
AU  the  force  even  of  old  remembrances 
cannot  even  deceive  us— *— 

Nap,  How?  What  would  you  say? 
Thmk  yon  I  return  without  alliance,  with- 
out agreement  ?  And,  besides,  my  system 
is  chaneed — no  more  of  wars  or  conquests 
.'I  wiim  to  reign  in  peace,  and  bring  hap- 
piness to  my  subjects* 


Rapp,  Yonaayso;batyooranli.GhBm« 
hers  are  full  of  those  compbd$antt9  who 
have  always  flattered  your  indinatioo  for 
arms. 

Nap,  Bah  I  Bah !  experience  wfll-«- 
but  went  you  often  to  the  TuHleties  ? 

Rapp,  Sometimes,  sire. 

Nap,  How  did  those  folks  tieat  yen  ? 

Rapp.  I  oould  not  complaio. 

Nap.  Did  the  kmg  receive  yon  wcQ  on 
your  return  from  Russia  ? 

Rapp,  Certainly,  sire. 

Nap.  Doubdess.  First  cajoled,  then 
sent  adrift.  *Twas  what  awaited  you  all  s 
for,  in  fine,  you  were  not  their  men. 

Rapp.  The  King  at  least  deated  Pfanee 
of  the  Allies^ 

Nap.  At  idiat  price  ?  And  his  engage-' 
ments,  has  he  kept  them  ?  Why  d&  he 
not  hang  Ferrand  for  his  speedi  on  Da« 
tional  properties  ?  It  is  that-4t  is  the  in* 
solence  of  the  priests  and  nobles  that  baa 
made  me  leave  Elba.  I  could  have  arrived 
with  three  millions  of  peasantry,  who  ran 
to  offer  me  their  Services.  But  I  was  sure 
of  not  finding  resistance  before  Paris.  The 
Bourbons  are  lucky  that  I  have  returned ; 
without  me  aiiairs  had  finished  by  a  t»ri- 
ble  revolution.  Have  yon  seen  the  pam* 
phlet  of  Chateaubriand,  which  does  not  even 
grant  me  courage  on  the  field  of  battle? 
Have  you  ever  seen  me  anudst  the  fire? 
Am  I  a  coward  ? 

Rapp,  I  have  partaken  of  the  sanoe  in* 
dignation  with  all  honourable  men,  at  an 
accusation  as  unjust  as  it  is  base. 

Nap.  Saw  you  ever  the  Duke  of  Or* 
leans? 

Rapp.  But  once. 

Nap.  It  is  he  that  has  tact  and  oonduet 
The  others  are  ill-surroonded,  ^-coun- 
selled.  They  hate  me.  They  are  about  to 
be  more  furious  than  ever.  They  have 
wherewith.  1  am  arrived  widieut  striking 
a  Mow.  It  is  now  theyll  cry  out  upon  my 
ambidon ;  it  is  the  eternal  reproacn ;  they 
know  nothing  else  to  say. 

Rapp.  Th^  are  not  alone  in  charging 
you  with  ambidon. 

Nap.  How  ?  Am  I  ambitious,  I  ?  J?ff. 
on  groi  eomme  moi  quand  onaie  VamhU 
1ion$  Are  men  fat,  like  me,  when  they 
are  ambitious  ?  (and  he  struck  his  two 
hands  with  violence  upon  his  bdly.**)  * 

Beyond  this  argunnenium  ad  sio* 
mocAum,  we  cannot  quote  another  line. 
It  is  too  good,  and  so  staggered  poor 
Kapp,  that  he  took  the  ooromand  d 
the  army  of  the  Rhine  from  Kapoleon, 
and  scarce  had  joined  it,  when  the 
news  of  Waterloo  and  its  consequences 
shattered  his  new  hopes,  and  set  his 
army  in  mutiny  against  him. 
10 
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TENTH  AHD  LAST  TALE  09  THE  THIED  SUFPEl!* 

Of  ike  BoQ9  of  Hoaxes^  practised  by  Loren^so  de  Medici  vpon  Master  Manente 
the  Physician,  and  tfthe  many  rare  and  diverting  Occurrences  which  proceed^ 
edjrotn  £/■ 

The  foDowing  Talc  possesses,  oil  many  accounts,  very  peculiar  merit^first, 
at  exhibiting  a  picture,  or  rather  a  series  of  pictures,  of  national  manners  and 
costomsy  not  exeeeded  in  liveliness  and  fidelity  by  Uiose  which  are  presented 
to  us  in  that  invaluable  repository  of  Oriental  portraiture,  the  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments,  to  which  it  will  also  strike  the  reader  as  bearing  no  little  af- 
ibitj  in  the  resemblance  between  its  hero,  Lorenzo  de  Medici  (commonly 
eaBed  the  Magnlfloent,)  and  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid,  a  name  so  fomiliar- 
ly  interwoven  with  all  our  recollections  of  childhood,  by  its  frequent  occur* 
renoe  in  that  delightful  store-house  of  fiction.  Secondly,  It  is  no  less  worthy 
of  notiee  on  aecount  of  the  new  light  which  it  casts  on  the  character  of  that 
hero,  whom  his  illustrious  English  biographer  has  certainly  omitted  to  renre- 
tfOit  to  us  in  this  view  of  his  features.  And  lastly,  it  adbrds  a  very  wide  field 
for  reflection,  when  it  leads  us  to  consider  t6  what  an  extent,  even  under  the' 
forms  of  a  popular  and  democratic  government,  the  middling  and  lower  classes 
of  society  were  held  as  lawful  subjects  for  the  jest  and  diversion  of  the  great,, 
when  so  popular  a  chief  as  Lorenzo  made  no  scruple  of  playing  his  favourite 

eyiidaii  a  tridt,  which  cost  him  his  liberty  and  his  honour,  and  exposed  his 
i  and  reaaon  to  the  utmost  peril,  for  no  cause  more  iust  than  that  he  was 
tft  to  make  too  free  use  of  his  bottle,  especially  when  ne  could  contrive  to  do 
^  at  a  IHend's  expense.  The  treatment  sustained  by  the  worthy  knight  of 
La  Maacha,  at  the  hands  of  the  unfeeling  grandees  of  Spain^  to  wnom  he  had 
the  misfortune  of  becoming  a  laughing-stock,  bears  some  analogQ^,  (in  that  re- 
flect at  least)  to  the  present  story ;  but  I  will  not  conclude  uese  prefktor^ 
remarks  without  repeating,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  regard  the  tale  as  a  mere 
fiction,  or  otherwise  thafi  as  a  narrative  (perha:ps  highly  coloured^  of  some  real 
oocoireoioes,  the  account  of  which  was  in  ceneral  drculation  at  tne  time  when 
die  author  composed  it,  that  is,  not  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the 
agat  distinffuisned  personage  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  it. 

The  distmction  of  '*  Lorenzo  il  Vecchio,"  or  The  Elder,  by  which  the  hero 
op  the  jest  is  identified,  led  me  once  to  ima^ne  that  another  Lorenzo  (the  bro« 
ther  of  Cosmo,  sumamed  Parens  Patrie,)  was  here  intended  ;  and  the  epithet 
**  n  Magnifico"  assigned  to  him,  would  not  clone  have  disproved  the  supposi't* 
tion,  but  have  only  confirmed  the  truth  of  an  undeniable  assertion,  maoe  by 
Ssmondi,  and  somewhat  petulantly  called  in  question  by  Roscoe,  tli^t  the  ap- 
ndlation  itsdf  was  no  other  iban  an  honolrary  mark  of  distinction,  conferred  in- 
mscriminately  on  persons  illustrious  by  birth  or  ofiice.  However,  the  mention 
of  the  **  Selve  d'Amore,"  (an  undoubted  work  of  the  Lorenzo  whom  we  usu- 
ally distinguish  by  the  name  of  the  Magnificent,)  seems  to  prove  that  no 
other  than  he  was  the  person  here  meant  to  be  referred  to ;  ana  the  jihrase  of 
**  n  Vecchlo"  applied  to  him,  must  tiierefore  be  taketa  in  contradistmction  to 
a  third  Lorenzo,  (commonly  called  Lorenzino,)  the  assassin  of  the  first  Duke 
Alexander. 

INTROnUCTION. 

Giaditto  had  arrived  at  the  condusioB  of  hia  novel,  with  which  he  had  not 
a  Httic  ngoioed  and  enlivened  his  auditory,  when  Amarantha,  to  whom  alon^ 
now  lemaiaed  the  taak  of  paying  the  expected  tribute,  thus,  sweetly  smiling^ 
began-^''  I  design,  most  nSr  ladies,  and  gentie  sirs,  to  relate  to  you  an  anec^^ 
dote  of  myatification,  which,  albeit  not  brou^t  to  perfection  under  the  gui- 
daaee  of  Sd^ema,  ar  Zoroastro,  or  any  other  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art 
already  nGticed/I  humbly  opine  that  you  will  think  no  less  worthy  of  admi- 
ratioii,  nor  less  artificially  contrived  and  executed,  thanjUiy  which  you  have 
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had  already  reoounted  to  you.  It  it  one  whieh  waa  pvaetlaed  bj  the  lii^u- 
iioo^  Lorenio  the  Elder,  upon  a  certain  phTaidan,  one  of  the  moal  amguit 
and  asauming  that  the  world  ever  witneaiea.  In  the  whidi  ao  many  atruige 
aoddents  intervened,  and  auch  ▼arioas  dianoea  were  given  birth  to,  tliat,  if  you 
ever  in  your  lives  were  moved  to  aunpriae  or  lau^^ter,  you  will  now  find  mat- 
ter for  both,  to  your  hearts'  content. 


Lorenzo^  the  elder  de-  Medid  (as  it 
behoves  you  to  know,)  waa  (if  ever 
there  was  in  this  world)  a  man,  not 
only  endowed  with  all  manner  of  vir- 
tue and  excellence,  but  a  lover  and  re- 
warder  of  virtue  in  others,  and  that  in 
the  highest  degree  imaginable.  In  his 
days  there  dwelt  at  Florence  a^  certain 
physician,  by  name  Master  Manente 
della  Fieve,  who  practised  both  physic 
apd  surgery,  but  was  more  of  a  prac- 
titioner than  a  man  of  sdence ;  one, 
in  truth,  of  much  humour  and  plea- 
santry, but  so  impertinent  and  assu- 
ming, that  there  waa  no  bearing  him. 
Amongst  his  other  oualifications,  be 
waa  a  great  lover  of  me  bottle,  a  hard 
drinker,  and  one  who  made  it  his  boast 
that  he  was  a  consummate  judge  of 
good  wine;  and  freauently,  without 
being  invited^  would  ne  ^o  of  his  own 
accord  to  dine  or  sup  with  the  Mag- 
nifioo,  who  at  length  conceived  such  a 
dislike  of  him  by  reason  of  his  perpe- 
tual intrusivencsa  and  impertinence, 
that  he  could  not  endure  his  6if;ht,  and 
deliberated  within,  himsdf  m  what 
manner  he  might  play  auch  a  trick 
upon,  him  aa  mi^ht  effectually  prevent 
lum  from  repeatmg  his  usmu  annoy- 
ances. It  happened  that,  one  after- 
noon among  others,  the  af oretaid  Mas- 
ter Manente,  havinff  been  drinking  at 
the  tavern,  called  Delle  Bertucce, 
(which  waa  his  favourite  haunt,)  had 
made  himadf  ao  intoxicated,  that  he 
opuld  acarcdy  atand ;  and  mine  host, 
when  it  came  to  ahutting-up  time, 
cauaed  him  to  be  carried  on  boya' 
ahouldera  out  into  the  street,  and  laid 
iJong  on  one  of.  the  benchea  in  St 
Martin'a  market-place,  where  he  fell 
80  sound  aaleep  that  a  discharge  of 
cannon  would  not  have  awakenednim. 
By  some  chance  Lorenzo  was  made 
aiM^uainted  with  this  acddent,  and, 
thinking  it  a  moat  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  accomplishment  of  hia 
pngect,  he  pretended  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  person  who  was  hia  infor- 
mant, but  feigning  a  desire  to  go  to 
^ep,  (it  being  already  fiir  advanced 
towards  midni^t,  and  he  at  all  tiroes 
«  lilde  sleeper,  making  it  hia  constant 
habit  to  stay  up  till  about  that  hour,) 


caused  two  of  hia  moat  faithful  gnxnna 
to  be  aent  for  to  hia  chamber,  and  gave 
them  inatruetions  how  they  were  to 
proceed ;  who,  accocdinglv,  wdl  hood- 
ed and  disguised,  sallied  forth  from, 
the  palace,  and  went  (by  Lorenzo'a 
commission^  to  tlie  place  of  St  Mar- 
tin, where  they  fbuna  the  sleeper  still, 
anoring  most  musically,  whom  they, 
first  placed  on  his  legs,  then  muffled 
him,  and,  laying  him  like  a  wallet 
across  their  shoulders,  took  him  away, 
with  them. 

The  poor  physidan,  finding  himself 
thus  treated,  full  surely  imagined  that, 
he  was  in  die  hands  of  some  of  hia 
own  companions,  and  so  quietly  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  ushered,  by  a  back 
door  of  the  palace  of  the  Medid,  into 
the  presence  of  the  Magnifioo,  who 
was  alone,  waiting  with  incredible  im- 
patience the  return  of  his  messenger^, 
and  who  now  directed  them  to  carry, 
their  load  into  a  remote  upper  apart- 
ment, where,  having  deposited  him  on 
a  feather-b^,  they  stripped,  him  to 
his  shirt,  (he  knowing  no  more  of  the 
matter  than  if  he  had  been  a  dead 
man,)  and,  taking  awav  with  them 
all  his  habilimenta,  left  him  securdy 
locked  up  in  his  new  lodgings, 

Lorenzo's  next  concern  was  to  send 
for  the  buffoon  Monaco--a  personage 
remarkably  well  skilled  in  counterfeit- 
ing voices — ^whom,  having  first  made 
him  exchange  his  own  dothes  for  those 
of  the  physidan,  and  given  him  the 
necessary  directions,  he  dispatched^ 
just  as  the  bells  were  ringing  for  mar 
tins,  to  Maater  Manente's  nouse  in 
the  street  de'  Fossi.  It  waa  in  the 
month  of  ^ptember,  and  the  physi- 
cian's family  (consisting  of  a  wife,  an 
infant  son,  and  a  servant-maid,^  were 
residing  at  his  country-house  m  the 
Mugello,  while  he  himself  remained 
at  Florence,  but  waa  never  to  be  found 
at  home  except  at  night  when  he  re- 
turned to  sle^,  making  it  hia  oonatant 
practice  to  dme  ddier  at  a  tavern^ 
with  hia  boon  oompaniona,  or  dae  at 
his  fiienda'  houaea;  insomuch,  that 
Monaco,  having  fimnd  the  houae  key 
in  the  owner's  pocket,  eaaihr  let  him- 
aelf  in,  and,  in  greatgleeatthe  thought 
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'mhiti^kMmtait^^^  MagBlftBD, 
liia  Imit  •dowB  OB.  Nastsr  Manente^ 
1ied>  iifd  went  to  alfle^  Ir^as  mM 
dVfedc  before  he^vn^e,  aii44heb,  lu^ 
ving  dreased  himaelf  again  in  Ma« 
nente'a  dothea,  and  aaaaming  tba 
Hnatar'a  ^nite,  he  «alkd  oat  of  the 
niiidoir  of  the  court-yard  to  a  female 
]M%bboar  who  dwdc  oppodte,  saying 
^at  ho  Mt  himaelf  Tory  unwell ^  with 
a  pain  in  his  throat,  wlueh  he  had  ao- 
mdhigly  wzapped  in  a  wodlen  hand- 
■efeinet* 

Now  there  waa  at  thia  time  great 
fear  of  the  phgue  at  FlovQQoe,  wheie 
Bome  aymptoma  had  already  diaooYer^ 
ed  tiiemadvea  ;  ao  that  the  good  wo- 
man^  dreading  what  might  follow, 
adud  biro^  in  great  trepidation,  what 
he  might  please  to  want  of  her  ?  To 
whom  he  anewered,  ^at  he  Pegged  for 
a  eoople  of  new-laid  em,  and  a  tittle 
fire;  and  then,  preteiKWig  that  he  waa 
too  ill  to  aapport  hiaMeif,  withdrew 
ftmn  the  window.  Tlie  good  woman 
made  hnate  to  provide  what  he  want- 
ed, ttid  called  to  him  aa  loudly  aa  ahe 
waa^de^  to  tdl  hhn  thatahebadph^ 
«td  the  artidea  at  the  door  of  his  houae, 
atti  thathemuat  eome  and  fetch  them 
—Che  which  he  did  aoooidinffly— «t 
dieattne  time  exbihiting  to  tne  by« 
staadera  the  appearBUce  of  a  person 
aenrody  «Ue  to  totter  along  through 
cxhauation,  with  his  mouth  and  throat 
muffled  up,  and  dtogether  ao  oitiable 
an  olgeet,  that  all  who  behcid  him 
were  forced  to  beUeve  that  he  was  in 
the  worat  4itage  bf  the  dreaded  dis- 


The  rumour  soon  spread  through 
the  dty;  and  a  brother  of  Master 
Uaaente'a  wife,  (a  goldstiuth  by  trade 
^^j  name  Nicodi|jo,)  came  running 
Ibrthwtth  to  know  how  the  matter 
really  atood.  He  knodced,  and  knock- 
ed again,,  without  receiving  an  answer, 
but  was  assured  by  all  the  neighbonrs> 
diat  the  poor  doctor's  was,  without 
doidbt,  a  loat  case.  Just  at  this  mo- 
ment Lorenio  rode  by  the  spot  on 
hocsebaek,  {n  if  by  aeddent,)  attend- 
ed by  a  numerous  troop  of  gentlemen, 
and,  obsorting  the  crowd  coUected 
round  the  door,  asked  what  it  meant. 
91ie  goldsmith  replied,  that  he  was 
fearfbi  his  brother-in-law,  Master  Ma- 
nente,  was  attacked  by  the  plague,  and 
rdaled  aO  he  had  heard  on  the  subject. 
I^n  this,  the  Magniiko  gave  imrae- 
diaie  direetioAa'that  soihe  fit  attendant 


i^hoald  be  sought ^ibr  lo^hav«diari|e«f 
tihe  sick  man,  and  told  Nioeoiajo  where 
he  might  find  such  a  person,  in  liie 
hoepttal  of  St  Maria  Nuova.  To  the 
hospitd  Nicooh^o  acoordingly  went, 
and  found  the  peraon  in  question,  who 
had  dreadv  been  instructed  as  to  the 
part  be  had  to  perform ;  and  who,  ha- 
ving undertaken  the  office,  entered  the 
house  forthwith,  (by  the  ud  of  a  lock- 
smith,) and  ahortly  afterwards  opened 
one  of  the  windows,  and  called  out  to 
inform  the  by-standers,  thai  Master 
Manente  had,  in  good  sooth,  a  plague- 
boil  on  his  throat  os  big  as  a  peach, 
and  vras  already  lying  at  death's  door. 
Upon  hearing  thn,  Lorenzo  gave  or- 
dera  that  the  attendant  should  be  sup- 
]died,  through  the  window,  with  food 
and  all  other  necessaries,  and  then  de- 
ported, with  great  shew  of  grief  and 
afllictiou ;  while  the  attendant,  having 
recdved  Uie  supply  of  providons,  do- 
sed the  window  agdn,  and,  in  com- 
panv  with  the  pretended  dying  man, 
made  good  cheer  on  the  victuals  whidi 
were  sent  him,  to  which  thej  added  a 
flask  or  two  of  the  choicest  wme  which 
the  doctor  had  in  his  cdhur. 

While  these  things  were  g^ing  on, 
the  poor  abused  doctor>  having  slept 
away  a  whole  day  and  night,  at  length 
awoice,  and  finding  himsdf  in  bed,  and 
in  the  dark,  could  not  imagine  whut 
place  he  had  come  to,  but,  calling  to 
mind  what  had  passed  before  he  lost 
his  powers  of  recollection,  persuaded 
himself  that,  having  been  drinking 
with  his  friends  at  the  Bertuoce,  and 
become  into^ioated,  they  had  carried 
him  back  to  his  own  house^as  had  not 
unfrequently  before  happened  to  him. 
He  therefore  got  out  of  bed  under  tMs 
impression,  and-  groped  his  war  to 
where  he  expected  to  have  found  the 
window,  where  finding  none,  he  was 
in  utter  amazement ;  and,  after  some 
vain  efforts  to  enlighten  himself,  not 
having  been  able  to  aseertdn  the  place 
of  dther  door  or  window  in  the  apart- 
ment, he  finished  by  returning  to  bed 
again,  where  he  lay  in  stupid  wonder, 
and,  dthough  hdf  famished,  afraid  to 
call  out,  not  knowing  what  misdiief 
mightfoliow. 

Lorenzo,  in  the  meanMme,  proceed- 
ing widi  the  management  of  the  dra- 
ma, ordered  the  two  grooms,  who  had 
before  been  employed  by  him  in  this 
service,  to  disguise  themselves  as  white 
firiars,  with  long  hoods  on  thdr  heads, 
and  grinning  t^arnival  masks  oii  thdr 
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one  of  them  lo  gem  himidif  with  a  hih 
ked  u^qtd  in  the  one  baiid,  and  « 
lighted  toKch  in  the  other,  whale  the 
s^ond  earned  two  flaakv  of  e»celleiit 
wine,  two  leaves  of  bre»d  in  anapkini 
two  cold  capons,  with  a  piece  of  uoast* 
ed  Teal,  and  the  proper  fruits  of  the 
season,  with  which  tney  proceeded  in 
silence  to  the  doctor's  apartment.  The 
door  heing  locked  on  the  outside,  they 
opened  it  with  a  loud  noise,  and  lorth* 
with  entered— the  nmn  with.tbeswoixl 
and  torch  keeping  guard  helore  the 
4oor,  to  nrevenjt  the  escape,  of  the  pri- 
soner, while  the  othei^,  advanoing  to. 
the  middle  of  the  room>  slowly  spread 
his  napkin  upon  a  little  tahle  which 
stood  there,  and  placed  the  pn>?i8iona 
in  order. 

As  soon  as  Master  Mancote  heard, 
|he  door  open,  he  started  up  in  hia 
hed«  intenoing  to  run  oat  immediate^ 
lyr--hut  no  sooner  did  he  h^old  tha 
Strange  figures  of  tho^e  who  entmd^ 
than  fear  overcsme  him,  and  not  a 
word  was  he  ahle  to  uttes.  Seeinx  the 
sword  and  torch,  he  expected  uUle 
short  of  instant  death;  hut  a  glimpse 
of  the  jictuals  somewhat;  revived  bitn, 
and  he  sat  patiently  for  acroinute  whilo 
the  tahle  was  spread ;  hu^  when  thaft 
was  accomplished,  and  the  dumh  friar* 
hy  signs,  invited  him  to.pftrtake,  hnu-t 
ger  at  once  became  more  strong  than 
any  other  feeling,  and,  leaping,  out  or 
bed,  he  rnshed  voraciously  to  the 
,,  _.hout  anyifoing  on  him  hi 
shirt,  till  the  attetidant  pointii] 


mi,  without  anylfoing  on  him  but 
JUS  shirt,  till  the  attetidant  pointing 
to  a  dressing-gown  andsjiippers  whicfi 


were  placed  on.  a  chair  .beside  him^  he 
aceefrted  the  invitation  to  ciothe  him- 
self  m  them ;  then,  taking,  hia  seat  at 
the  table,  fi^  to  work  with  as  keen  an 
appetite,  aa  if  he  had  tcrtaUv  forgotten 
the  aurprisincf  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances m.  which  he  was  pUoed.  The 
attei^dsnts,  seeuig  him  U)ua  oecupied^ 
quitted,  the  apartment  with  the  like 
speed  and  silence  .aa  they  had  entered 
it^  and,  leaving  him  without  light  as 
hefixre,  locked  tJie  ^r  alter  them»  a^d 
went  to  relate  the  Buoosaa  of  their  misff 
sion  to. the  Magnifieo.  The  doctari 
meanwhile,  found  that  hunger  (like 
love)  >^n  see  in  die  darJ^;  and  the 
ihere  touch  and  smdU  of  thoas  ^ood 
victuals,  and  those  didkaous  winer 
flasks,  8»ve  him'  such  spirits,  that  he 
said  to  iiimself,  "  It  is  well,  Msster 
}ii[ane|ite--:tbing8  are  not  near,  sp  desr 
perate  as  they,  might  have  been;  and# 


I  ahatt  al  lesaft  teve  the  salisiMs^iasiar 
dymg  with  my  beUar  f ulL"  So  sa^tug^ 
bs  £ell  to  vrith  mai<velloQa  apjiftin, 
and,  having  opnsmned  the  best  ftanl 
of  the  promsion  which  was  laid  bj^ 
hhn,  and  oatefully  wrapped  up^ialAM 
napkin,  and  slowod  away«  the  lemdav 
der,  to  scKve  lQraiUture>eme^gnMQrt 
finding  nolhipg  better  t»  be  dene,  ami 
flattenng  bimpel^  (in  the  beatiliidaal 
a  weU-mied  stomaeh)  «ithithol»tte4 
that  it  was  a  mff e  trick  e£  aome  o(F  hJa 
companions,  who  would  soon  retum  10, 
lelei^  him,  he  went  inta  bed  win,' 
where  he  ]ff  for  some  tinp^  thintes^ 
upoBi  the  .grinning  maakn  which  bail 
sainted  him,  tUl  thee  iQory  UMWght  of 
them  made  him  laugh  inwardly,  and 
at  last  fell  asleep  aasoundly  as  befiiaai 
Early  the  necat  morning,  the  afile»- 
dant  from  the  hospital  threw  open  the 
doctor's,  window,  an4  in.  a  loud  toise^ 
proclaimed  to.  tibe  neighboitrs»  tha^  hia 
patient  had  passed  a  good  nidbt;  that 
the  boil  had  come  to.  a  head  with  tha 
help.of  ponltioea;  and^that  heenteiH 
lainedfl^wd  hopes  of  his  reooYory^  So 
passed  the  day  vifithottt  Airthei:  ui  qtfir^# 
and,  towards  evening,  the  Magnifioo 
made  knowa  to  hia  oqiM\|utoii^  that  an 
exceUentoppoKlunity  had.pnssentaiil- 
self  &r  cairying  on  the  jest»  Iqr  the  aov 
cidentyd  death  of  a  cc^rtsin.  younc  ftUn 
lant,  named  FraociosinQ^  whohadwlff 
en  from  hia  horse  and  bnikeahia  neek# 
in  the  square  of  St  ManaKoveUaysypd 
had  been  laid  out  for  intei7nent,.aBd 
buried  that  same  evening,  bv  the  frisia 
of  the  monastdry.,  iA  one  c/thftiaiilts 
without-^ide  the  principal  entrance  t* 
theircburch,  Assoonaathisoccurvsiice 
was  msdeknpwn  to  them,  togt^th^  with 
what  was  Lorenao's  plessureaA  to  ibc 
prosecution  of  the  adventure,  lhey.be* 
gui  to  give  effect  to  it.  by  the  hespitel 
ssrvitnt,  in  the  flral  phiee,.  going  sgahi 
to  the  window,  aadidedaiing,  iudell^ 
jKms  aocents,  that  the  discaas  had.ta? 
ben  a  new  turn,  audi  the  plagne-bs0 
so.  much  incressed,  thaipoor  MamtM 
wss  almost  choked,  by  it,  and.irergr 
unable  either  to  eatior  speaks  Upon 
tbii^  thagoldsifiith,  Nie6olno»  becsma 
verYaoidous  that  hesh^uld  hav«sqmev 
body,  sent  to  him,  to  make  hia  Isal 
will  and. testament;  bnt  he  waa  ao* 
awieredthat  the  thing  waaiimposiibit 
for  that  nigh^  bvit  fie  mig^i  re^nni 
the  next  meauag,  when  meaavrei 
might  be  takealor  aficomplishbi^  it; 
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wilh  tltt9  At  gcMwhitk  wai 
•bHpd  te  the  mHM  tor  TCBt  litkfl^ 
•df  Aid  wlifK  ^e  aowd  lutd  digper^ 
«d»  ihB  ItenMlMf •  tvw  noomt,  wiM 
bad  b«M  Milt  t»  dWnter  the  b«dj  of 
tilt  viBiiriiiiuite  FnncMno,  teoughl 
il  tBcratigp-to  ike  dtotox^s  heatt^  frfatrt 
Mmma  md  his  atttndtnt  at  tecvedy 
ttediitdit;  Biid,hA¥BigtDdone,ivnp* 
pcd  ii  lawiflMlly  in  a  neir  Knes  dirtadj 
twnd  iti  tittoat  wltirkandtget,  wliidi 
ikejhmk  figfitBtly  dipydin  l^«gw* 
tnfewsHky  bdtbomod  tiie  feoe  wini 
tiMHfv  and  Uovi^  bo  at  to  nrnke  il 
lotkamUen  aodlttid,  and  kod  it  on* 
ttt  a  tobb  in  die  btaemewt  ttoiy,  witii 
%  lanael.  on  ita  htad,  wiiieh  waa  w^ 
known  to  be  one  utiudly  itom  by  the 
dertoy  oa  loituiii  iMtaMOB^  andsttewn 
natii  owngBi-lliMvera,  and  then  went  to 
bed»  after  again  donkiBgand  langfaii» 

Qorning,  titan  the 
opened  tiiecaie^ 
vmity  and,  witk  abnndanoe  of  teart, 
jBnUiwrdto  ti»  neigbboan  and  pat* 
teiMBn^  howMaatec  Manente  bad,  jnat 
a(b  tbetarn  of  day-bieak^  depacted  from 
tbia  pntent  life ;  to  ti^t^  in  an  bour^a 
tine^  the  natnibid  tpread  tiinmgbout 
VkBenei^  and  the  bxotlMr*in-Iawlieai> 
mg  i^  noi  to  tike  apot»  and  was  ao» 
^MintBd  by  tiie  attendant  witii  the 
paairniliid  particnbtft*  Seeing^  tbat 
tiiere  waa  now  no  remedy,  the  next 
alep  waa  to  tabe  instant  measoret  for 
bia inttnnent;  and^for  tbia  pnrpote> 
the  galdtottth  fint  gave  the  reqnitite 
imbiiuattoi  to  the  board  of  health, 
by  wltam  the  fdneial  was  directed  to 
tiia  plaoe  with*  every  proper  pteeau* 
tioB..  Tfaofce  to^whom  the  charge  of 
lemeivk^  tfae  carpte  was  oonnniutd, 
could  not  bdp  remacking  the  great  al* 
twarina  of  ieattoa*  This,  however, 
watt  attiibatedientiiely  to  the  disorder 
a£  wldtii  bo  died,  and  not  a  doubt  oe^ 
envod  to  any.of  tiieas,  or  to  any  of  a 
Mmunwit.  crowd  of  byttanders,  who 
knked  on  at  a  re^eetftd  distances^ 
ptdling  at  tweet,  berfat  and  vinegary 
while  tbeht^r  waa  tuonblcd  into  the 
fint  wadt  vmeh  they  Ibandt  open, 
Haadteemotl.  Nor  it  it  to  be  donbt-^ 
ed#  that  Matter  Manente't  Itir  bonnet; 
wbi^wat  wall  known  to  everybody 
ptBttnt,  giet0fy  faelpedi  tiie  ilbitioB« 
Tbt  fhoettl  being  over,  thegoldtmith, 
Nioeti^o,  t4ydrnpon  hiiritelfthe  fbr«> 
thcr  dnty  ofi  acenainting.  hit  titter 
witli  Ike  meamnil  event,  which  he 
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dM  in  tiie  mott  tootiiliig  lierme  lni». 
gfauMe,  leeommeiidfng  to  her  to  re* 
mafai  1^  her  young  ton  in  tiie  coon* 
try,  and  leave  it  to  himtelf  to  lettie 
tiie  aAirs  of  the  deeeated  in  Fbrenoe ; 
wMch  Wat  ananged  accordingly* 

Five  or  tfac  days  had  now  patted 
away,  durinff  which  they  never  fiuled 
to  provide  ue  pbytidan  with  a  plen* 
tifbl  meal  everv  rooming  and  evening, 
Served  no  by  oie  same  men  in  hoodi 
and  matKs,  at  on  the  drtt  day  of  hit 
impritonment.  At  latt,  one  morning, 
four  boors  before  day-break^  tiiete 
tame  obasqmont  valett,  drested  aa  bo- 
foce,  opened  tiie  door  of  bit  apartment, 
by  commend  of  the  Magniilco,  and 
made  the  boot  doctor  get  up,  and  dip 
on  an  unaer-garment  of  red  ji^vor- 
tone,  with  a  pair  of  long  mannen^ 
boots  of  the  tame  materitlt,  and  a  hat 
d  la  Orecque  on  hit  head.  Tber  tiien 
muiBed  bim  in  a  doak,  to  that  ne  wat 
not  able  to  tee,  led  him  out  of  hit 
ebamber,  and  conducted  him  into  the 
eoort-yaid,  trembling  all  over  ftom 
fright,  at  if  he  bad  had  the  quartan 
ague.  There  they  lifted  him  mm  the 
ground,  placed  bim  in  a  covered  litter 
mwn  by  two  mulct,  and  tet  forward 
on  their  journey  by  the  ^te  of  Za 
Grace,  tile  ttme  two  grooms  leading 
the  wty  on  horseback,  in  their  oim- 
nary  haMtt.  Matter  Manente^  at 
toon  at  he  felt  the  motion  of  thecaiu 
riage,  waa  seiaed  with  new  wonder 
and  oonttetnation.  The  voices  of  the 
country  people,  and  noise  of  animals 
which  they  heard,  as  day  advanced 
upon  them,  convinced  him  that  it  wat 
not^a  dream.  He  bethought  himself^ 
however,  of  all  things  tiiat  appeared 
most  favourable  in  the  shignlar  dr^ 
cumstanees  of  bis  present  coftdltion, 
and  sllowed  himself  to  be  comforted; 
Meanwhile,  not  a  word  was  uttered  by 
either  of  his  conductors,  loud  enongfl 
for  him  to  bear.  Tbey  stopped  in  the 
coarse  of  the  day  to  take  reneshments, 
and^  at  last,  about  midnight,  arrived 
at  the  Hermitage  of  CamaTdoli,  where 
l^ey  were  gladly  received  and  weltom- 
ed  Dy  the  Father  Guardian,  and  con-* 
ducted  by  him,  through  his  own  celH 
to  an  antichamber  adjoining,  and 
thence  to  a  sort  of  study,  whion  fl^ain 
opened  into  a  little  parlour,  the  win-^ 
dow  of  which  had  been  walled  up, 
and  which  waa  fomished  with  a  small 
truclde'bed,adeBk,andatable.  This 
Ust'  mentioned  chamber  was  situate  on 
the  brink  of  a  most  deep  and  solitary 
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pfldfioe,  inaoeenlbk  Irom  without  to 
both  man  aad  beast,  fiir  remote  mthal 
fiwD  any  inhabited  part  of  the  con* 
vent,  and  where  not  a  sound  was  ever 
haard,  except  of  wind  and  thunder, 
and  now  and  then  of  a  distant  bdi 
toUing  for  Ave^Mary,  and  mass,  or 
calling  the  brethren  t^ether  to  theur 
meals.  This  place  was  judged  by  the 
two  conductors  exactly  suited  to  their 
purpose.  So  they  went  back  to  the 
Court-yard  where  they  had  left  their 
unfortunate  yietim  still  locked  un  in 
the  litter,  from  which  they  drew  him 
forth,  half  dead  with  hunger  and 
^hirst,  no  less  than  with  terror,  and 
conveyed  him,  with  scarce  a  sign  of 
knowledge  or  understanding,  to  the 
habitation  assigned  him.  They  then 
once  more  accoutred  themselyes  in 
their  former  habiliments,  with  the 
drawn  sword  and  torch  and  grinning 
masks,  which  were  now  so  familiar  to 
their  captive,  that  he  felt  as  much  joy 
at  the  sight  of  them  as  of  some  long- 
lost  friend  and  acquaintance,  more 
especially  as  Uiey  brought  with  them 
the  welcome  addition  of  a  good  supper 
to  stay  the  cravings  of  his  stomach, 
upon  whii^  be  fell  to  like  a  cormo- 
rant. 

We  shall  here  take  the  liberty  of 
shortening  some  of  the  details  of  this 
memoral^  history.  The  two  grooms, 
having  deliveted  themselves  of  their 


ezlslenoe.  Meanwhile,  certain  domes- 
tic events  oconrred,  which  (we  wrill 
charitably  suppose)  bad  not  been  «a 
all  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Magid* 
fico  when  he  pnrfected  this  memorable 
roystifieadon.  The  supposed  widow, 
after  mourmng  for  six  months  with 
the  most  exemplary  patience,  was,  st 
the  end  of  that  period,  persuaded  to 
bestow  her  hand,  tcttether  with  liio 
possessions  she  had  derived  from  her 
late  husband,  upon  a  fViend  of  her 
brother,  by  name  Michel  Angelo,  who 
was  also  a  goldsmith,  widi  whom  she 
now  residdl  at  Florence,  in  Master 
Manente's  house,  in  all  joy  and  festi* 
vity,  and  was  r^iorted  to  be  already 
in  a  fair  way  of  increasing  the  fhnuiy 
establishment 

lyings  were  in  this  state,  when  Lo^ 
renzo,  on  his  return  to  Fl<Menoe,  meet- 
ing accidentally  a  monk  of  Camaldo* 
n,  who  had  journeyed  thither  after 
certain  purposes  rdatin^  to  his  eon- 
vent,  was  suddenly  reminded  by  the 
Silt  of  him  of  Master  Manente;, 
om  he  had  so  long  forgotten,  and 
commissioned  him  acmdingly  to  carry 
back  with  him  a  lett^  whidi  be  wrote 
to  the  Guardian,  containing  instruo- 
tions  how  he  was  to  proc^  to  ad 
with  his  prisoner.  MeanwhUe,  that 
unfortunate  gentleman  had  generally 
prevailed  upon  his  keepers  to  relax  the 
extreme  severity  of  the  rules  first 


charge,  left  him,  (with  directions  to    adqited  with  respect  to  him.   He  was 
two  by  brothers  of  the  monastery  to    allowed  the  light  of  a  lamp,  which 


serve  him  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
themselves  had  been  accustomed  to 
do,^  and  returned  to  gratify  Lorenzo 
witn  a  report  of  their  proo^dingsi  It 
so  happened  that,  shortly  afterwards, 
the  Magnifico  had  occasion  to  leave 
Florence  on  affairs  of  state,  which  oc- 
cupied all  his  ihoughts  and  attention 
during  an  absence  of  several  months, 
and  caused  him  utterly  to  forget  the 
poor  doctor;  and  the  Guardian  and 
the  monks  of  Camaldoli  having,  in  all 
this  time,  received  no  counter-instruc- 
tions, went  on,  fhmi  day  to  day,  treat- 
ing their  prisoner  precisely  according 
to  what  was  first  enjoined  them; 
while  he,  having  learned  to  consider 
his  captivity  as  ^uite  hopeless,  had 
graduallv  become  in  a  manner  recon- 
ciled to  nis  fate,  placing  all  his  hap- 
piness in  eating  and  curinking,  (the 
materials  iw  which  were  abundant]^ 
supplied  to  hhn,)  and  consuming  in 
sleep  almost  aU  the  hours  which  were 
not  devoted  to  these  noble  purposesof 


added  to  the  gratiflcation  aflS>rded  him 
by  the  meals  which  were  provided  for 
him,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  good 
cheer  which  he  tasted ;  and,  though 
neither  Guardian  nor  monks  womd 
venture  so  far  to  transgress  their 
orders  as  to  hold  any  converse  with 
him,  they  permitted  him  to  testify  his 
gratitude  hjir  the  indulgence  granted 
him,  bv  singing  several  of  me  airs 
which  ne  UMd  to  be  celebrated  for 
his  skill  in  chanting  among  his  old 
boon  companions ;  besides  which,  he 
would  sometimes  exercise  his  talent 
of  an  improvisatore,  and,  at  others, 
having  a  fine  dear  voice  and  good  priH 
nunciadon,  would  recite  some  of  the 
atanxas  of  Lorenxo's  latdy  pubUshed 
poems,  entided  Selve  dtAmore^  sll 
which  his  hearers  listened  to  with 
marvellous  defight  and  satisfiM^on. 

By  this  time  he  had  neariy  aban- 
doned the  hope  of  ever  again  behold- 
iog  the  light  of  the  «un ;  when  the 
monk  whom  Lorenio  had  met  ia 
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«nd  ddivend  to  the  Efttlwr  GnaxdUn 
the  letter tlutt  tm  intniited  to  biro; 
OB  penail  4ii  which,  that  Hol]r  Fa* 
ther  taok  ttpon  himfi>rthwith  to  emy 
iotoexeeation  the  instruetioiis  contain- 
ed in  it.  Aeeofdia^y,  befhre  da]F- 
)»eak  the  next  morning  after^  the  two 
kT  hrothersy  habited  as  befoie,  enter* 
ea  die  doetoi^a  diarobery  and  haWng 
nade  him  get  out  of  bed,  eanaed  him, 
by  signs,  to  clothe  himself  in  a  sailor's 
dress,  which  they  brooght  with  them 
ftr  die  nurpose,  after  which  they 
hand-cnrod  and  muffled  him,  and  in 
Aat  gnise  led  him  outside  the  gates 
c£  the  monastery.  Master  Manente 
BOW  surely  thougiit  that,  the  end  of 
his  life  was  at  band,  and  that  he 
flboald  never  more  taste  bread;  but, 
though  lamenting  himself  beyond 
neasuie,  nevertheless,  from  the  oread 
of  something  worse  diat  miffht  be£d 
him,  suffixed  himself  to  be  kd  without 
nsistanoe,  wherever  they  pleased  to 
carry  him.  For  two  hours  or  more, 
they  aeooidinEly  dragged  him  aknaff 
tfaiongh  woods  and  bye-i>]aeeB,  till 
A«y  anived  near  the  Vemia,  where, 
at  the  Soot  of  a  verv  large  mn^-tree, 
w  the  centre  of  a  oeep  vauey,  they 
stepped,  and  after  binding  him  &st  to 
the  trunk  with  vine-twigs,  removing ' 
the  large  hat  fitmi  over  nis  eves,  and 
the  dnik  ftmn  his  back,  and  taldng 
itfhiamanades,  they  left  him  to  him* 
self,  and  ran  away  with  the  ^eed  of 
hj^jhtaing;  tracing  back  the  way  they 
had  come,  and  never  resting  till  they 
neadied  Camaldoli,  where  nobody,  in 
the  meanwhile,  had  noticed  their  ab** 

Master  Manente,  thus  tied  to  the 
tree  and  abandoned,  was  filled  with 
ficewding  great  fiear ;  but,  having  lis- 
tened finr  a  long  while,  and  hearing  no 
sound  of  any  living  creature  near  him, 
began  to  draw  ms  hands  together, 
and  easily  slipped  his  Ugatnxes.  He 
BOW  looked  up  through  the  branches 
0f  the  tree  and  saw  the  stars  shining^ 
by  which  he  found  that  he  was  in  die 
open  air,  and  at  liberty.  His  joy  at* 
tais  unenected  disoovery,  was  some- 
vHiatJnoderated  by  the  newnpedes  of 
alarm  which  be  experienced  from  the 
nature  <^  his  situation — alone,  in  an 
vnknown,  and  seemingly  impervious 
Ibrest ;  nor  was  he  by  any  means  with- 
out ap^henaion  of  his  masked  con- 
ductors returning  and  carrying  him 
away  with  them  a^^y  the  Lord  knew 
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whither*  By  iflgrcws,  howeveir,  day* 
light  broke  upon  his  sdHode,  and  so 
fitf  encouraged  him,  that  he  set  ftr« 
ward  on  hk  route  by  a  littk  strsgg^ing 
path  which  he  disoovered  among  ^• 
trees,  though  whoUyignomnt  where  it 
mig^  dianoe  to  kadf  him.  He  had 
not  proceeded  mere  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mue  befinre  he  readied  a  wider  and 
more  trodden  road,  <m  the  summit  of 
an  eminence,  where  he  soon  after  met 
ft  mukteer,  of  whom  he  inquired 
where  he  was,  and  was  answered,  at 
La  Verma,  to  which  hk  infbrmant 
added,  '^  But,  what  the  devil !  are 
you  blind  ?  Don't  you  see  San  Fmn- 
oesoo  before  you  ?"  Upon  whkh,  lodc- 
ii^  upwards,  he  beheld  indeed  the 
church  of  San  Francesco,  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  at  no  greater  dktanoe  than 
two  bow-shots  from^  the  place  where 
he  was  standing. 

It  is  impoBsibk  to  describe  the  de-* 
light  of  Master  Manente  on  finding 
himself  once  more  at  a  spot  already 
fiimiliar  to  him,  aa  the  scene  of  miany 
a  party  of  pleaaure.  He  heartily  thank- 
ea  the  mideteer,  and  set  off  full  speed 
fm  the  convent,  which  he  reach^  in- 
sood  season,  and  fbund  there  a  Mi«- 
hmese  gentkmsn,  who,  in  travelling, 
had  met  with  the  miafortune  of  dia-> 
locating  hkanlde,and  waa  about  aend-  • 
ing  for  a  doctor  from  Bibbiena  to  come 
and  set  it.  Manente,  being  informed 
of  the  circumstance,  assured  him  there 
was  no  need,  as  he  was  himself  a  pby- 
sickn,  and  would  undertake  hk  curO' 
in  twenty-four  hours;  and  as,  nou 
withstanoing  hk  seaman's  attire,  there* 
was  that  in  hk  air  and. manner  which 
inspued  credit,  the  tmvdler  was.easi^* 
ly  prevailed  upon  to  accept  hk  ofier. 
To  make  thk  matter  short,  the  ouro' 
was  speedily  compkted,  and  the  doo^ 
tor  having  received  two  ducats  for  his 
fee,  and  having  ako  liberally  regaled 
himself  at  the  expense  of  his  patient, 
proceeded,  in  high  spirits,  on  Uie  road 
to  MugeUo,  where  (as  we  have  said). 
wsshkcountry-house,  whidi  he  reach- 
ed about  sun-set. 

Here,  finding  the  gate  shut,  the 
first  thing  he  did  on  hu  arrival,  was 
to  call  loudly,  by  name,  on  the  bailiff, 
who  had  the  chiurge  of  the  pkce  when 
the  family  were  absent,  and  was  an- 
swered, in  a  strange  voice,  that  the 
person  he  caUed  had  long  since  left 
that  aervioe,  aod  was  living  at  another 
fiurm  a  great  way  off.  This  answer  ap- 
peared not  a  littk  strange  to  biro,  as 
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he  eould  MH  weli  dHgni  the  notkn  of 
hie  tfife  hsviag  teken  upon  her  ted»- 
raam  hie  eervsnte  without  hie  kmnr« 
ledge.  He  ptetended,  bowe?er,  to  the 
OBvntry'  nun  who  now  addrcBsed  faim, 
iluit  he  wee  en  intimate  friend  of  the 
itiecter  of  Ae  honee^  and  intimcted 
^let  he  iheuU  be  g^  of  a  night'e 
ledffing.  The  tnen^  eeeing  hie  etranoe 
gjuh,  wit  not  well  aatiefted  what  to  do 
upoa  the  oooeeion.  However,  he  wee 
«t  latt  peevailed  npon  by  Maater  Ma^ 
nente'i  fair  epeekin^,  and  admitted 
him  into  hie  little  camn,  where  he  wae 
invited  to  partake  of  the  alender  sup* 
per  provided  for  the  honeehold.  The 
doetor  being  reaolved  not  to  make  him- 
self known  to  theie  jpeople,  aeked  no 
qneedone  about  the  nunily ;  but,  see- 
ing pen,  ink,  and  paper,  on  a  table,  aat 
down  and  wrote  a  ahtvt  letter  to  hie 
wifo,  which  he  gave  to  the  labonrer'e 
eon  in  ehaige  to  ddiver  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  at  hia  houee  in  FIo- 
nmee.  He  then  betook  himeeif  to  rest 
on  thebedofBtraw,whidiwa8alltfae 
aeoommodatiott  they  had  to  offer  him, 
and  <m  whidi  he  aoon  fdl  adee^^,  not-^ 
withetanding  ihemultitodeof  thonghte 
which  now  Degui  to  distract  him. 

Nest  morning,  by  the  first  dawn  of 
day,  Manente's  messenger  set  ofi^  for 
Fkffcnee  with  the  letter,  and,  reaching 
Master  Menente's  house  by  dinner- 
time,  delivered  it  into  the  huids  ci  his 
good  kdy,  Monna  Brimda,  who^  re« 
oegnising  her  husband'shand-writing, 
was  ready  to  ftint  away  on  the  spot. 
Her  griei  and  consternation  increased 
on  perusal  of  the  letter,  and  were  still 
fkrther  augmented  by  the  answers 
vrhich  the  boy  returned  to  her  inqui- 
ries concerning  the  person,  voice,  and 
statnre  of  him  who  had  sent  it.  She 
immediately  sent  for  Blidiel  Angdb, 
die  goldsmith,  who  was  no  less  sur- 
prised than  she  had  been  at  reading 
the  letter ;  but,  nevertheless,  bidding 
it  ftv  certain  that  Maaente  was  dead 
and  buried,  gave  it  as  hie  opinion  that 
the  person  v^o  wrote  it  vras  an  unpos« 
tor,  who  had  adopted  this  eootrivanee 
for  aeeoropliihlng  some  unlawfol  pur- 
pose, either  with  regard  to  her  penon, 
or  her  late  husband's  property;  the 
eontents  of  the  letter  shortly  being, 
that  the  vmter  informed  his  deariy 
beloved  consort,  how,  after  many  and 
strange  perils  had  passed,  after  being 
shut  up  for  a  twelvemonth  in  fear  of 
his  life,  and  having  finally  escaned  by 
a  miraculous  Providence,  he  iiad  at 


length  radnd  Us  chm  heme  in  safe*i 
ty,  but  was  there  denied  %dmitlanoe ; 
b^Kitg,  therefore,  that  dte  wdidd 
farftwlth  send  an  order  to  the  new 
bailiff  to  receive  him,  tonether  widi  li: 
dnnge  of  linen,  his  ekiu,  boots,  and 
other  neoeasaries,  after  which  he  wouli 
himself  come  to  Fbrenee  the  next  da^» 
and  there,  in  the  arms  of  his  dfcnr  Bri«k 
gida,  recount  to  her  all  the  particulala* 
of  the  wonderful  events  that  had  be* 
fallen  him» 

Michd  Angelo,  the  goldsmitfa,  h** 
ving  (as  has  been  said)  made  up  his 
mind  to  ita  being  an  imposture,  new 
wrote  in  the  name  of  the  lady,  mid  re** 
turned  by  die  aame  messenger,  a  letter 
ftdl  of  wrath,  commanding  die  pre^ 
tender  to  depart  in  God's  name,  Or  her 
would  otherwieeaend  dw  oflKesrs  tb  lay 
liidd  of  him ;  and  this  being  dispatch*^ 
ed^  be  returned  to  bis  shoo,  leaving- 
Monna  Brigida  at  home  lull  of  sas« 
pense  imd  half  stupified. 

Master  Manente  had  psssed  the  da]r 
in  strolling  to  the  houee  of  aiiiend  ef 
his  who  kept  poultry,  about  diree  myee 
off,  to  whom  he  passed  himself  for  • 
travdlerjuat  arrived  from  Albano,  mA 
where  ^without  mddng  himseif  known 
to  him)  he  purchased  a  pair  of  fotca^ 
nons,  whidi  he  carried  back  with  hin^ 
Ibr  hia  supper,  fully  especdng,  on  the 
netnm  of  his  meeaenger,  to  be  reooas^ 
niied  as  maater,  and  admitted  intohm 
own  mansion.  He  was  not  greedy  de^ 
lighted,  dierefoire,  at  finding  a  very" 
di&rent  reception,  nor  at  die  deUvery 
of  a  note  wioiout  seal  or  subseriptlin 
-^the  contents  of  which  were  still  more 
displeasing  to  him  than  the  mode  oE 
address  or  delivery.  Hia  hoet  of  the 
preceding  nifidit  gave  him  moreover  to 
understand,  (in  no  very  courteona  laiw 
guage,)  that  he  must  look  out  elee« 
whm  for  a  lodging;;  a  demand  which 
the  poor  doctor  did  not  stay  to  hear 
repeated,  but  told  htm.  he  would  de« 
port  immediately.  Hie  mind  new  be* 
gan  to  mi^gptve  him,  thai  he  had,  im 
good  truth,  made  an  exbhenge  ef  hie 
own  personal idend9,and was  nb leng«* 
er  Master  Manente;  inaomudl  that, 
in  a  voice  at  once  die  moot  humble 
8nddisoonsolate,heentreated  theeeoH* 
tyman  to  tell  him  who  was  his 
ter ;  whereto  the  oounti 
that  his  master  was  Maater 
Angelo,  the  goldsmith,  whose  wife 
was  Monna  Biigida.  He  then  iiii^HH 
red  again  whether  this  Monna  Brigi- 
da hi^  ever  before  been  married;  to 
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answcn  Yet;  md  ««•»  u«ir  «vtiuisr  um** 
bandy  («■  ha  bad  beard  say,^  was  B€aa« 
tar  Maaente,  a  pbyaidaii,  woo  died  oaa 
day  of  tbe  plague,  and  bad  left  an  only 
aen,  caUed  Suidrino,  (or  little  Alex- 
ander.) '' Alas  I  alas  r  exclaimed  tbe 
physician,  **  wbat  is  this  you  tell 
meT  And  then  asked  nuuiy  otber 
qncatioos,  to  all  which  the  man  an- 
swered that  be  was  not  able  to  inform 
bim,  being  himself  from  tbe  Caaenti* 
no»  and  an  entire  stianger  to  the  neig^« 
boorbood  of  MngeUo. 

Maater  Manente  now  determined 
with  himself  to  leave  bis  present  quar- 
tan withoot  &rther  delay ;  and>  as  be 
bad  atill  two  hours  of  day^lig^t,  took 
the  load  towards  Florence,  oomibrtinff 
hiniself  witb  the  bope  Ibat  bia  wim 
and  rdationa  had  been  deodved  by 
aome  ftlse  report  of  bia  deatb,  but 
would  innnediateiy  recogniae  bim  on 
his  retnming  among  them.  He  arri- 
ved late  in  tbe  evening  at  a  public-, 
boose,  about  a  mile  from  the  city, 
where  be  reated  for  the  ni^t,  eating 
onlv  two  poacbed  egp  for  bis  sapper ; 
and  tbe  next  morning  early,  having 
diadiaiged  bia  reckoning,  proceeded  to 
Florence,  and  walked  half-way  through 
the  city  without  being  recognised  by  a 
■ngleindi  viihial,  although  be  met  seve- ' 
lal  of  bia  old  friends  and  acquaintances, 
so  entirely  waa  be  metamorpbosed  by 
luaaeaman's  habit  At  last,  turning  the 
oonicr  of  tbe  street  de'  Fossi,  he  saw 
bia  wife,  leading  bia  little  hoy  by  tbe 
band,  enter  the  bouse,  as  they  were 
returning  from  mass;  and,  being  wdl 
assured  that  she  alao  had  aeen  him/ 
but  without  ahewing  tbe  least  sign  of 
knowledge,  bis  heart  misgave  bim; 
and,  inirtead  of  going  directly  bome,^ 
aa  was  bis  €rst  intention,  be  went  to 
Santa  Croee,  to  find  one  Maater  Sebaa- 
tiano,  bia  confeasor,  thinking  that  be 
would  be  a  good  negotiator ;  but,  upon 
inquiry,  was  told  that  he  had  gone  to 
Mogna,  upon  wbidi  be  waa  quite  in 
despair,  and  oonld  not  tell  what  atqp 
waa  next  to  be  taken. 

Thus,  having  made  tbe  circuit  of 
the  dty,  throng  tbe  Piazaa,  and  both 
the  old  and  new  market  places,  and 
having  met,  among  divers  others  of  bis 
old  acquaintance,  his  most  intimate 
friends,  Biondothe  broker,  Feo  the  mu- 
sician, Leonardo  tbe  saddler,  and  Mas- 
ter Zenobio  tbe  barber,  without  any 
of  them  appearing  to  have  tbe  least 
recollection  of  bim,  he  became  at  last 
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beside bimidl  Bytbisiftwaa 
dinner-tifne^  and,  in  a  state  of  deape- 
ration,  be  betook  bimaelf  to  hia  old 
quarters,  Delle  Beituooe,  wbore  tbe 
ttndkml,  Maater  Amadore,  waa  ano- 
ther of  bia  moat  fanoiliar  companionay 
who,  after  he  bad  sat  there  some  time, 
lAserved  to  him  that  be  thought  be 
bad  seen  bis  fooe  before^  but  conld  not 
remember  where,  or  on  what  occasion  ; 
to  wbidi  tbe  mortified  doctor  replied 
that  it  was  very  likely,  aa  be  bad 
formerly  resided  for  some  time  in  Flo« 
rence,  which  be  bad  left  to  go  to  sea^ 
and,  bein^  now  returned,  intended  to 
take  up  bia  abode  here  again ;  where- 
with tne  said  Amadore  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  aatisfiad,  and  asked  no  faiw 
ther  queationa. 

He  now,  having  dined,  resolved  at 
all  haiards  to  make  himself  known  to 
Monna  firi^da  that  same  evening; 
and  accordingly,  when  be  judged 
it  a  convenient  time,  be  sallied  forth 
once  more  to  tbe  street  de'  Fearf^ 
and  having  given  two  loud  knocka  at 
tbe  door,  the  lady  herself  came  to  aak 
who  was  there. — ^To  whom  the  poor 
physician  answered,  "  It  is  I— open 
the  door  to  me,  my  deer  Brigida.— 
'^  And  who  are  you  ?"  r^oined  tbe 
lady.  To  which  Master  Manente  re- 
plied in  a  whisper,  so  as  not  to  be 
heard  by  all  tne  neighbourhood,*— 
'*  Come  luther,  and  I  will  tell  you."^ 
Monna  Brigidoi  to  whom  bodi  the 
voice  and  kioka  of  the  unwelcome  vi« 
alter  appewed  greatly  to  strengthen 
the  misgivings  which  his  letter  bad 
occasioned,  declined  obeying  bis  smn* 
mens,  and  said  only,  "  Whosoever  yoUr 
are,  teU  it  me  dirwtly,  and  wbat  yon 
want?"—'*  Don't  you  see?"  answered 
the  physicisn— *'  Is  it  not  I— your  Mm* 
nente— your  true  snd  lawful  husband 
—and  are  you  not  my  wife,  whom  I 
am  come  back  to  daim,  after  a  long 
and  cruel  abaence?"— <'  Maater  Ma- 
nente, my  huabandr— you  certainly  are 
not?"  ssid  tbe  lady,  **  seeing  that  be 
ia  dead  and  buried."—*'  How,  BrigpU 
da?— dead  1"  rgoined  .the  physicisn  ; 
"  No—I  never  died,  nor  was  buried  1'* 
And  then  he  added,  "  Open  the  door 
quickly— -for  bve's  sake,  open.  Why, 
don't  you  know  me  again,  my  own 
dear  love  ?  Am  I  then  so  metamor- 
phosed ?  Nay,  of>en,  open,  and  I  will 
immediatdy  convince  you  that  I  am 
still  living.''—*'  Wbat !"  said  the  ob- 
durate lady ;  "  and  are  you  then  tbe 
impudent  fellow  that  sent  me  a  letter 
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yeiterdcy?  Begone !  begone  inttont- 
ly— and  a  plague  upon  you !  If  mj 
husband  returns^  and  finds  you  here^ 
there  will  be  the  devil  to  nay." 

A  crowd  of  people  was  by  this  time 
collected  roupa  the  door.  Whereupon 
Monna  Dorothea,  a  very  decent  per- 
Bonage,  who  lived  opposite,  and  nad 
witnessed  all  that  had,  passed,  said  to 
Brigida— ''  Have  a  care,  daughter, — 
ftnr  this  may  well  be  Master  Manente's 
apiiit,  seeing  that,  verilv,  he  much  re- 
sembles  him  in  voice  and  figure.  Speak 
to  it,  then,  and  ask  it  in  dvil  language, 
whether  €ft  no  it  wants  aught  with 
thee  ?"  Upon  which  Brigida,  who 
was  half  inclined  to  believe  the  truth 
of  what  she  now  heavd,  began  with 
piteous  accents  thus  to  accost  him, — 
*'  Oh,  blessed  spirit !  hast  thou  any- 
thing which  prjBsses  upon  thy  con- 
science }  Dost  thou  require  the  office 
for  the  dead  to  be  performed  for  thee  ? 
Hast  thou  any  undischarged  vow  to 
accomplish  }  Say  what  thou  wouldst 
have,  oh  gentle  spirit !  and  then  de- 
part in  peace,  and  in  God's  name." 
Master  Manente,  having  this  invoca- 
tion, was  half  inclined  to  laugh  out  in 
spite  of  his  vexation ;  but  he  simply 
answered,  by  assuring  her,  that  he  was 
atill  hving,  and  that  she  had  only  to 
open  the  door  to  be  convinced  it  was 
so.  She,  nevertheless,  went  on,  cross- 
ing herself,  and  aslnng  if  the  poor 
ghost  reauired  the  mass  of  St  Gregory 
to  be  ssia  for  it ;  and  then,  also,  Mon- 
na Dorothea,  iu  like  manner,  chimed 
in  with  her,  saying,  "  Spirit  of  grace ! 
if  80  be  that  thou  art  in  purgatory, 
dfidare  it,  in  order  that  thv  good  wife 
may  perform  jubilee,  ana  withdraw 
thee  from  the  place  of  thy  torments." 
Then,  making  the  longest  signs  of  the 
cross  ever  seen,  and  repeating  at  every 
moment  her  '^  Requiescat  in  pace,"  all 
the  people  who  stood  round  about  be- 
gan by  d^;rees  to  do  the  same,  and 
withdraw  themselves  to  a  more  awful 
distance ;  seeing  which,  and  that  there 
was  no  dianoe  of  his  making  any  ihr- 
ther  impression  on  Monna  Brigida, 
supported  as  she  was  by  her  old  gos8q>- 
ing  neighbour,  the  poor  disconsolate 
doctor  once  more  quitted  the  field,  and 
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retreated  in  the  direction  of  St  Maiia 
Novella,  while  the  crowd  made  way 
for  him  on  every  side,  crossing  them- 
selves with  all  their  might,  and  run-* 
ning  and  tumbling  over  each  other  in 
then*  fHght,  no  less  than  if  Uiey  had 
actually  bdield  one  xiaen  fWmi  the 
dead. 

F(»r  that  night  he  again  took  up  hia 
old  quarters  at  the  Bertucce,  intending 
the  next  morning  to  have  recourse  to 
the  spiritual  court  for  aasistanoe.  But, 
deairouB  to  make  one  more  trial,  he 
proposed  to  his  host  to  invite  Burchi^ 
ello,*  and  Biondo  the  broker,  ([than 
whom  he  had  not  two  more  intimate 
fiiends  in  the  world)  to  sup  with  him ; 
which  mine  host  gladly  undertook, 
and  the  invitation  being  as  gladly  ac- 
cepted, they  all  three  met  at  the  Ber- 
tucce at  the  hour  appointed. 

At  their  first  meetinff,  Burchidlo 
exhibited  some  signs  of  recognition, 
particularly  on  hearing  the  sound  of 
his  voice;  and  Master  Manente,  on 
his  feet,  paid  him  the  most  marked 
attention,  saying  that  he  had  be^  in- 
duced, by  his  repuUtion,  thus  to  seek 
the  honour  of  his  acquaintance;  for 
all  which,  Burchiello  thanked  him 
with  due  formality.  They  then  sat 
down  to  table ;  and  while  they  were 
waiting  for  supper.  Master  Manente 
entertained  them  with  a  long  fabuloua 
narrative  of  his  life,  and  the  cause 
which  had  brought  him  hither.  Bur- 
chiello had  by  this  time  whispered 
Biondo  that  he  never  saw  so  great  a 
likeness  as  of  this  man  to  their  old 
fiiend  Manente ;  and  that^  if  he  had 
not  been  sure  he  was  dead,  he  should 
say,  that  without  doubt,  it  was  he 
himself— to  which  Biondo  folly  as- 
sented. 

Meanwhile  mine  host,  having  putall 
things  in  order,  the  salladsmade  their 
appearance,  accompanied  by  bread  and 
two  flasks  of  sparkling  wine ;  upon  the 
sight  of  which  they  left  off  their  dis- 
course,  and  set  to  with  excellent  ajv- 
petites,  mine  host  and  Burchiello  ta- 
lcing the  inside  of  the  table,  and  Mas- 
ter  Manente  and  Biondo  the  opposite 
seats.  Thus,  while  they  ate  and  drank, 
Burchiello^  kept  his  eyes  constantly 


«  Domenioo  Burohiello  was  a  burlesque  poet,  so  celebrated  in  his  day  as  to  have  given 
name  to  a  peculiar  species  of  compontion,  called  after  him  the  BurehieUesea.  (See  Oin- 
gocD^)  This  Buzehiello,  (the  poet,)  died,  however,  in  1448,  when  Ixnenzo  was  a  child. 
Either  (theiefiire)  he  is  not  the  same  with  the  BuichieUo  of  this  stoiy,  or  we  have  detect, 
cd  Laaca  in  an  ani^hroniam. 
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find  on  the  doelor^  ndihe  fint  thk^ 
lie  remarked,  was  hk  diinkiiig  two 
cups  of  wine,  one  immediately  after 
the  other  upon  hia  nUad,  which  naa 
also  Maater  Manente's  oonstBiit  eua- 
tom.  He  remained  nknt,  however, 
though  inwardly  marvelling ;  and,  ou 
the  arriTal  of  the  next  course,  conaitt- 
ingof  pigeons  and  small  birda,  he  again 
remarked  that  the  first  thing  done  by 
die  atrsngerwas  tosraarate  the  hesds 
from  the  bodies  of  the  birds,  and  eat 
them, — hesD^  a  pert  of  which  Master 
Manente  waankewisepartioularly  fond. 
Upon  this,  he  was  just  on  the  pMoint 
of  discovering  himself,  but  restrained 
his  intentions  for  the  sake  of  still  far- 
ther assursnoe.  Lastly,  when  the  fruit 
was  placed  on  the  taUe,  oonsistingof 
pears,  (semeiUiMe,)  giapes,  {mncobm^ 
AoM,)  snd  ezceUent  raviggrhtoli,  he 
beeame  perfectly  satisfied ;  for  thephy- 
stcian,  mex  partaking  of  both  the  for« 
Hier,  ended  his  sapper  without  touch- 
ing die  ramggmoU,  notwithstanding 
all  the  rest  of  the  company  bestowed 
upon  them  the  highest  praises ;  Bur- 
cbidlo  very  well  knowing  that  Master 
Manente  hisd  such  sn  antipathy  to  this 
apedes  of  eatable,  that  he  would  as  soon 
httveeatenbothhiBown  hands  as  touch* 
ed  them.  Udou  receiving  this  last  proof 
of  identity,ne  seised  him  (laughingly) 
by  the  Mi  hand,  and  lifting  up  his 
sleeve,  disoovowd  near  the  wrist  the 
mark  of  a  rasher  of  bacon,  which  Mas* 
ter  Manente  had  brought  with  him 
firom  his  mother's  womb ;  whereu^n 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Thou  art  Master  Manente,  and  csnst 
conceal  it  no  longer ;"  and,  throwing 
both  his  arms  routid  his  neck,  em- 
braced and  kissed  him. 

Biondo  aqd  mine  host,  seeing  what 
passed,  were  lost  in  amazement,  and 
retreated  backwards  a  little,  that  they 
Alight  the  more  securely  mark  what 
4e&med:  Which  was,  that  Manente 
replied  to  BurchieDo's  salutation,  by 
saying,  "  You  only,  Bnrchiello,  of  aU 
my  mends  and  rations,  have  ac* 
knowledged  me  for  what  I  am,  and 
that  I  am  indeed  that  very  Master  Ma- 
nente, who  never  died,  as  was  falsely 
reported,  and  is  so  foolishly  credited 
by  my  wife,  and  by  aU  Florence."  At 
this,  Amadore  and  Biondo  waxed  pale 
as  ashes — the  one  crossed  himself,  the 
other  followed  his  example,  and  both 
Iblt  the  same  terror  as  if  ttey  had  really 
seen  the  ghost  of  one  departed ;  but 
Borchiello  look  ij^on  him  to  re^-assure 


them,  saying,  '*  Mygoodfriends,  don't 
be  frightened.  Touch  him,  and  fed 
him ;  spiriuare  not  made  of  flesh  and 
bone,  as  this  man  is— besides  which, 
have  you  not  seen  him  eat  and  drink 
in  your  presence  ?"  To  wluch  Manente 
added,  "I  am  a  living  man,  pray,  don't 
doubt  it ;  don't  be  alraid  of  me,  my 
brethren !  In  good  sooth,  I  never  vet 
have  known  what  death  is.  Only  hap- 
ten, and  I  wiU  relate  to  you  one  of 
the  most  marvelloaa  stories  ever  hourd 
beneath  the  sun."  Bj  which,  snd 
other  such  like  expressions,  he,  with 
Burchidlo's  assistance,  at  length  so  te 
succeeded,  that,  by  little  and  littie, 
the  better  of  their  terror  and 


increduJitv. 

Supper  being  deared  away,  and  die 
doors  locked  to  prevent  intrusion,  the 
fbur  friends  resumed  their  seats  at  the 
table,  and  Master  Manente  recounted 
to  them  in  fiill  the  history  of  hia 
strange  disaaters.  He  had  no  sooner 
oonduded,  than  Buzchiello  (who  was 
the  cleverest  fellow  exisdng)  said  dU 
reedy,  **  This  is  all  a  txickdf  Lorenao 
the  Magnifico."    The  others  stoutly 

rMed  this  condusion,  dedsxiiw  diat 
whde  was  most  undoubtedly  tbe 
effect  of  enchantment.  Neverdidess, 
Burchiello,  persisting  in  his  first  in»> 
preasion,  continued,  "  It  is  not  iBvery 
body  who  knows  as  wdl  as  I  do  thie 
fruitfulness  of  that  man's  invention, 
nor  how  impossible  it  is  to  make  him 
forego  any  diterprize  which  he  has 
once  taken  in  hand.  It  is  die  very  de- 
vil to  have  to  do  with  one  who,  like 
him,  knows  everything,  and  haa  power  ' 
aod  indinadon  to  back  all  his  d^ 
signs."  Then  turning  to  the  Doctor, 
he  said,  "  I  long  ago  auspected  that  he 
might  h^ve  the  heart  to  play  you  some 
sudi  prank  as  you  have  r^ted  to  us. 
Depend  upon  it.  Master  Manente, 
pinoes  are  dwarfs  princea ;  and  woe 
be  to  him  who  thinks  he  may  presume 
upon  then:  familiarity  to  take  liberdee 
with  them." 

Manente,  in  his  turn,  now  made  ha 
friends  relate  to  him  the  history  of  die 
pretended  plague,  and  of  the  man  who 
was  buried  in  his  place  with  the  tu- 
mour in  his  throat---all  whidi  thinos 
sordyperlexedhim ;  norwasBurdiid- 
lo  himself  able  to  find  the  due  to  this 
pert  of  the  contrivance.  At  length, 
nowever,  they  all  came  to  one  condu- 
sion, which  was,  that  Master  Manente 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  commence 
proceedings  in  the  Bishop's  Court  for 
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tbe  KoovefT  of  his  rights  and  mopeiv 
ty.  And  with  this  resolntkm  they  se> 
psxated,  the  Doctor  going  along  with 
hu  friend  fiurohieUo,  the  othor  two 
not  heing  yet  altogether  satisfied  as  to 
the  reality  of  what  they  hsd  witnessed. 

In  the  meantime,  Midiel  Angelo 
the  goldsmith,  on  his  return  home,  had 
been  informed  by*Monna  Brigida  of 
aU  lluit  had  happoied,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  her  sanctified  ndghbour, 
who  added,  moreover,  that  she  wss 
certain  it  was  Master  Manente's  spirit, 
which  wanted  to  be  redeemed  out  of 
purgatory.  '^  What  spirit,  what  prnv 
gatory,  you  foolish  woman !"  exclaim- 
ed  the  ansry  p;oldsmith.  ''Can't  yon 
perceive  that  it  was  that  same  impos- 
tor, that  vagabond  sailor,  who  sent 
you  the  letter  yesterday  morning?" 
And  thoewitbal  he  grew  very  pensive, 
being  ill  aUe  to  account  for  so  strange 
an  oocurrenoe,  and  yet  willing  to  give 
eredit  to  any  interpretation  of  it  rather 
than  the  true  one,  or  dian  to  believe 
that  Master  Manente,  whom  he  had 
seen  dead  and  buried,  was  returned  to 
life  again. 

The  next  morning  early,  having 
washed  and  trimmed  hishairand  beard 
aooording  to  the  frahion  of  the  day, 
«nd  aeoontred  in  some  clothes  of  his 
friend  Burchidlo's  which  exactly  fit- 
ted him.  Master  Manente  saUied  forth 
again  into  the  streets  of  Florence ;  and 
in  these,  which  resembled  his  own  or- 
dinary habits,  he  was  sAen  and  recog- 
nized by  many ;  Biondo  and  Amadore 
having  in  the  meantime  circulated  the 
report  dl  his  being  alive,  and  returned 
to  Florence  in  quest  of  his  wife  and 
his  chattels.  Among  the  rest,  he  was 
seen  both  by  Niccolajo  andMichd  An- 
oelo,  who,  notwithstanding  the  evi- 
acnoe  of  Uieir  senses,  still  continued 
to  intrench  themselves  in  the  persua- 
sion, that  Master  Manente  being  dead 
and  buried,  this  man  could  not  possi- 
bly be  he,  however  strongly  resembling 
him.  So,  havinff  heara  that  he  in- 
tended to  make  his  claim  in  the  Bi- 
shop's Court,  thev,  on  their  part,  pre- 
pared for  their  defence  against  it,  to 
which  end  they  furnished  themselves 
with  credentisls  from  the  officers  of 
the  board  of  health,  and  with  the  pro- 
per certificate  of  burial. 

To  lose  no  time>  that  same  after- 
noon Master  Manente  lodged  his  com- 
pkint,  and  took  out  a  summons,  which 
ms  brotber-tn-lsw  and  Midiel  Angelo 
fiarthwith  attended;  and  the  Vicar, 
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(who  presided  as  Judge,)  having  oon^ 
ddered  on  one  dde  the  proof  of  iden- 
tity, and  on  the  other,  the  produced 
certificates,  became  utto^ly  perplexed 
«nd  oonfbunded.  However,  as  there 
was  dearly  a  dead  man  in  the  case, 
and  it  was  equally  clear  that  the  per- 
son who  stood  before  him  asMaster  Ma* 
nente,  was  not  that  dead  man,  he  con- 
duded  that  there  must  have  been  some 
foul  play  (perhaps  murder)  in  the  busi- 
ness, whicn  renaered  it  fit  for  the  cog- 
nizance of  a  criminal  tribund.  For 
which  reason,  having  secretly  inform- 
ed the  Coundl  of  Eight  eonceraing 
his  cause  of  suspidon,  the  officers  oi 
justice  were  forthwiUi  dispatched  to 
the  Court,  where  the  parties  were  still 
pleading,  and  where  tney  were  all  ai^ 
-vested  and  put  in  prison. 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  the  Coun- 
cil vras  ritting,  Msster  Manente  was 
had  before  them  and  interro^ted  as  to 
all  that  had  happened,  which  he  re> 
counted  in  so  mmute,  and  at  the  same 
time  artless  a  manner,  that  several  of 
the  counsellors,  notwithstanding  the 
gravity  of  the  proceeding,  and  the  un- 
accountable nature  of  the  drcumstan^^ 
oes,  could  not  refrain  from  laughing 
at  many  passages.  Having  finidi^  his 
narrative,  he  was  remanded  to  prison, 
and  N  iccoligo  and  Midid  Angelo  were, 
one  after  another,  next  had  up  and  ex- 
amined, who  not  only  exactly  agreed  in 
all  the  drcumstances  of  thdr  story, 
but  confirmed  it  by  the  production  of 
the  certificates  slready  mentioned. 
They  were  also  remanded,  and  the 
Coundl  proceeded  next  to  send  lor  the 
homtd  servant  who  had  been  present 
At  ttie  supposed  death  of  Manente,  and 
by  whom  it  was  wisely  judged  that 
Some  light  might  be  cast  on  the  mys- 
tery. But  it  so  fell  out, '  for  the  sake 
of  tne  jest,  thst  this  same  fdlow,  whose 
examination  must  have  led  to  the  de- 
tection of  the  whole  plot  had  sonifr- 
time  before  wounded  a  man  in  a  fray, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  absconded, 
and  had  nev^  since  been  hesid  of. 
Thus,  all  things  combined  to  further 
this  most  admirable  of  hoaxes,  llie 
Council  then  instructed  thdr  officers 
to  make  every  inquiry  that  was  posn- 
hle,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
credit  due  to  each  story ;  and  uie  re- 
sult of  their  investigation  vras  lo  con* 
firm  (so  ftr  as  it  was  posnble  to  sr- 
rive  at  any  condudon)  the  veradty  of 
all  the  witnesses. 

In  Uie  meantime^  Borchiello,  who 
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of  lusftiond  Manente^  oftUeduppQ  one 
of  the  membera  of  the  Coimcilj,  with 
whom  he  was  familiaiiy  8oqiudntecl» 
.end  opprixed  him  of  his  suapidimB 
that  tlw  Maepifioo  was  at  the  bottom 
i^all  that  haahappenedyadding,  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  such  events  could 
have  taken  place  in  the  midst  of  Fk>- 
lenee  without  his  connivanee.  The 
magistrate  in  question  ful^  adopted 
this  view  of  the  matter,  and  having 
oommunicafesd  it  the  following  monn 
iqg  to  the  assembled  Coondl,  it  wasde- 
tenained  to  send  a  letter  on  the  sub« 
ject  to  Lorenso  himself,  (who  was 
then  at  the  baths  of  Foggio,)  request^ 
i^g  his  advice  and  ssriatance  at  their 
deuberatioDs.  The  letter  was  sent  ao- 
otvdinKly;  and  the  psrties  (against 
none  of  whom  any  sp^dfic  disrge  vraa 
exhilnted,)  dismissed  for  the  present, 
with  a  strict  prohibition  to  all  of  them 
from  qiprosching  within  a  hundred 
Tarda  of  the  street  de'  Fossi,  and  from 
iMdding  any  communication  withMon- 
>  na  Brigida,  under  pain  of  the  gaUows, 
until  the  question  should  be  deter- 
.mined* 

The  Msguifioo,  on  receipt  of  the 
.letter  addrenedto  him  by  the  Council 
of  Eigbtj  was  thrown  into  fits  of  laugh- 
ter, and  swore  that  so  exquisite  a  jest, 
so  well  eontriyed,  and  io  successful  in 
all  its  parts>  had  never  been  known 
.since  the  foandatioBs  of  the  world  were 
laid.  In  shorty  he  was  abec^utely  in 
fCBtscies  of  delight  and  self-approba" 
tioD.  About  a  week  afterwards  he  rft* 
turned  to  Florence^snd  was  waited  up* 
.  on  the  saaie  day  both  by  Master  Manen* 
te  and  by  his  aidvertaiiesy  but  who  nei- 
ther of  tb^n  obtained  audienoe.  The 
.next  day  Manente  renewed  his  visits 
and  found  the  Magnifico  just  sitting 
down  io  dinner,  who,  on  seeing  him, 
sssumed  an  appe«r<uiee  cf  the  utmost 
amonishmcnt,  saying,  ''In  good  sooth* 
K aster  l>oetor,  I  did  not  expect  that  I 
should  ever  behold  vour  face  again, 
having  been  informea,  as  of  a  certain** 
ty,  iimt  you  were  dead  and  buried. 
And  even  now,  I  am  not  well  satisfied 
whether  you  are  indeed  what  you  ajv- 
near  to  be,  or  somebody  else  resembling 
idmr^or,  iu  fine^  some  supernatural 
illusion."  The  doctor,  after  again  and 
again  repeating  that  he  was  not  dead, 
but  in  sober  reslity  the  true  living 
Manent^  and  none  but  himself;  would 
have  knelt  and  kissed  the  hand  of  the 
Mugniico;  but  he  moti«ned  him  off. 
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mpaa§g — '^  Keep  your  distsaee— All  I 
shall  say  at  nresent  is,  that  if  you  are 
the  true  and  living  Manente,  as  you 
give  yourself  out  to  be,  you  are  verv 
welcome ;  but  if  not,  the  contrary. ' 
The  doctor  would  then  have  begun  to 
tell  his  whole  story ;  but  the  Msgni- 
fioo  cut  him  short,  saying  that  the 
present  wss  not  the  prefer  time  for  it, 
adding,  however,  that,  at  a  certain 
hour  of  the  evening  he  should  return, 
and  he  would  then  give  him  audience 
in  his  private  apartment,  at  which  time 
he  had  summoned  the  opposite  psr^ 
to  attend  him  also. 

Master  Manente  having  thanked 
him,  returned  to  his  friend  Burchiello^ 
who  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  what  he 
related  to  him.  All  the  parties,  that 
ev^ing,  were  punctual  m  their  at- 
tendance according  to  Lorenso's  ap- 
pointment, and  were  forthwith  sum- 
moned to  appear  in  his  private  cham- 
ber, where  they  found  bun  surrounded 
by  some  of  the  chief  citixens  of  Flo- 
rtoce,  by  all  of  whom  the  physidan 
Manente  was  well  known,  ana  verv 
much  regarded.  Before  Uiese,  both 
parties  were  now  again  heard,  and  the 
proofr  produced  on  the  part  of  the 
goldsmiths  examined,  all  which  exci- 
ted the  greatest  possible  astcmisbmenfc 
and  perplexity ;  but  the  narrative  of 
Master  Manente,  in  psrticular,  could 
not  be  heard  without  its  causing  in- 
crediUe  diversion  and  laughter;  mso- 
mudi  that  Lorenao  was  not  satisfied 
till  he  had  made  the  physician  repeat 
it  three  times  successively,  evdry  repe^* 
tition  only  serving  to  incresae  their 
delight  and  merriment,  which  was  not 
at  ul  diminished  by  die  indignation 
which  he  displayed  at  the  story  told 
by  the  two  goldsmiths,  whom  he  made 
no  scruple  of  lauding  with  every  term 
of  reimiach  and  obloquy; 

By  this  time  the  Vicsr  made  his  ap- 
pearance upon  Lorenso's  summons, 
and,  bdng  received  with  all  due  reve- 
rence, took  his  seat  by  the  invitation 
of  the  Magnifico,  upon  the  bench  be- 
side him ;  to  whom,  when  seated,  the 
Magnifico  thus  addressed  himsdf,-^ 
"  May  it  please  your  reverence,  since 
I  know  that  you  are  skeady  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  difibrenoe  which  has 
arisen  between  these  worthy  persons,  I 
need  say  no  more  on  the  subject,  ex- 
cept that,  having  been  appointed  by 
the  choice  of  the  most  honourable 
Council  of  Bight,  to  be  arbiter  of  that 
difference,  nothing  more  is  wanting  to 
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enable  me  to  ponoanoe  judgment  but 
to  ascertain  tnat  Master  Manente  ne- 
ver died,  and  that  this  party  whom  we 
now  have  before  n8>  is  not  a  mere  &n« 
tastic  illusion^  or  walking  daemon ;  the 
which  it  is  your  part  to  make  clear  and 
manifest." — "  How,  and  in  what  man- 
ner is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?"  cried 
the  astonished  ecclesiastic. — "  That  is 
what  I  will  immediately  make  known 
to  your  reverence,"  answered  Lotenzo, 
and  therewith  told  him  that  he  must 
have  the  assistance  of  some  exorcising 
fHars,  and  the  use  of  certain  relics,  fa- 
mous for  their  virtue  in  dispelling  the 
works  of  enchantment. — "  You  nave 
said  well,"  answered  the  Vicar.  **  Give 
me  only  six  or  eight  days  to  prepare, 
and  if  he  then  stands  the  test,  you  may 
securely  set  him  down  for  a  living 
man,  and  Master  Manente  tn  proprid 
persond." — Manente  would  upon  this 
nave  made  some  observations ;  but  the 
Magnifico,  rising  fVom  his  tribunal, 
prevented  him,  and  without  further 
remark,  led  the  way  out  of  the  apart* 
raent,  Mlowed  by  the  gentlemen  who 
were  present  with  him,  and  who  all 
joined  with  him  in  heartily  laughing 
at  the  strange  scene  they  had  wit- 
nessed. 

The  next  day,  the  Vicar,  who  was 
a  good  and  decent  Christian^  and  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity,  {dolcissimo  reH-' 
gioto,)  caused  it  to  be  poclaimed 
through  the  whole  bishopric,  that  'all 
priests  and  friars  who  possessed  relics 
of  virtue  for  casting  out  devils,  should 
bring  them  to  Florence  within  six 
days,  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  upon  pain  of  his  high  dis- 
pleasure. All  the  country  round,  no- 
thing was  now  talked  of  besides  this 
strange  occurrence,  and  it  seemed  to 
the  two  goldsmiths,  no  less  than  to 
Master  Manente,  an  age  while  these 
matters  were  in  preparation.  Lorenzo, 
in  the  meanwhile,  had  summoned  to 
Florence  old  Nepo  da  Galatrona,  a  re- 
puted wizard  of  the  highest  celebritv ; 
and  having  made  him  understand  for 
what  purpose  he  wanted  him,  kept 
him  in  his  palace  to  be  ready  at  the 
appointed  hour.  The  number  of  relics 
already  collected,  from  all  the  country 
round,  at  Santa  Maria  Mamore,  was 
quite  surprising ;  and  the  c&y  of  trial 
being  at  length  arrived,  and  Manente's 
appearance  recorded,  they  waited  only 
the  coming  of  the  Vicar,  who,  accom- 
panied by  thirty  of  the  principal  ec- 
clesiastics, with  many  ot  the  fii*st  no- 
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bility  of  Florenoe,  took  bis  teat  on-a 
kind  of  throne,  prepared  for  the  oce»* 
sion,  before  which  Master  Manente 
knelt'with  adi  due  reverence.  Whife 
in  this  position,  all  the  forma  of  exor- . 
cism  were  gone  through,  and  bH  pray- 
ers and  canticles  proper  for  casting  out 
devils,  rted  over  and  chanted  to lum^ 
and  also  plenty  of  holy  water  sprin- 
kled, and  incense  burned  around  him ; 
and  flna^y,  every  holv  velio-in  sucoes- 
aion  passed  through  his  hand  by  die 
attendant  servitors,  without  producing 
the  slightest  change  of  countenance  or 
other  effect  perceptible;  after  which^ 
making  again  a  low  reverence  to  the 
Vicar,  ne  demanded  hia  discharge,  to- 
gether with  a  solemn  act  of  recognition 
of  his  identity. 

Just  at  this  point  of  time,  however, 
our  old  iKend  Monaco,  who,  by  com- 
mand of  Lorenzo,  had  been  to  fet€li 
Nepo  the  sorcerer,  and  was  present  in 
the  church  with  him,  observed  that  it 
was  now  tune  to  commence  his  opera- 
tions. Whereupon  NepOf  rushing  for- 
ward into  the  midst  of  the  assembly, 
exclaimed  in  a  harsh  and  disooidant 
voice,  "  Draw  back,  draw  hack,  woiw 
thy  gentlefolks,  and  make  way  for  me, 
that  I  may  present  myself  befbre  his 
reverence  the  Vicar,  and  discover  the 
truth  of  this  mystery."  Upon  hearing 
which  exclamation,  and  beholding  the 
strange  appearance  of  him  who  utter- 
ed it — (who  was  a  man  large  of  sta- 
ture and  strong-built>  of  complexion 
olive-brown,  with  a  held  head,  a  lean 
and  mei^;re  countenance,  a  black  beard 
reaching  to  his  girdle,  and  habited  if&  . 
rude  and  fantastic  clothing) — all  pre- 
sent were  filled  with  amazement  and 
terror,  and  made  way  fbr  him  with- 
out hesitation ;  who  straightway  ad- 
vanced to  the  Vicar,  and  proclaimed 
aloud  in  the  words  followmg:  "  To 
the  end  that  the  truth  may  be  made 
manifest,  know  ye  that  Master  Ma* 
nente,  who  is  here  present,  never  de- 
parted hence ;  and  that  all  which  has 
nappened  to  him  has  fidlen  out  by 
force  of  magical  art,  by  virtue  of  de- 
moniacal agency,  and  by  the  immedi- 
ate contrivance  of  me,  Nepo  of  Gala- 
trona, who  am  able  to  command  the 
devils  that  they  do  what  and  when  it 
pleases  me.  It  was  I,  therefore,  who 
caused  him,  while  lying  asleep  in  the 
place  of  San  Martino,  to  be  transport- 
ed by  demons  into  an  enchanted  pa- 
lace, where,  in  the  manner  that  he  nai 
already  explained  to  you,  I  held 
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iir  daw  oonfltiemciity  iintil»  one  mom- 
ing  at  dty-break,  I  ordered  him  to  be 
tfience  again  conveyed  to  the  forest  of 
La  Vemia^  and  there  left  him.  It 
waa  I,  who  cansed  one  of  my  &miliar 
apiriu  to  assume  his  corporeal  like- 
ness, and  make  it  appear  that  he  had 
died  of  the  pkigne;  and  who  finally 
snffeied  himself  to  be  buried  instead 
of  him ;  from  whence  all-  these  extras 
ordinary  events  have  since  proceeded. 
All  these  things  have  I  done  in  scorn 
of  Master  Manente,  and  in  revenge  for 
an  injury  once  inflicted  on  me  by  his 
father,  in  die  PieveSan  Stefano,  which 
he  inhabited ;  which  injury  I  was  ne- 
ver able  to  return  upon  him  who  had 
oommitted  it,  by  reason  of  a  brevity 
whidi  he  always  carried  about  him 
next  his  heart,  in  which  breviary  was 
iiwcribel  the  prayer  of  Saint  Cyprian. 
Apd  now  that  ye  may  all  know  the 
truth  of  these  words  I  speak  to  you; 
go  ye,  and  open  the  vault  where  the 
pretended  phvsician  was.  buried ;  and 
if  ye  do  not  there  behold  the  most  un- 
doubted tokens  of  that  which  I  have 
now  ddivered  to  you,  hold  me  for  a 
liar  and  a  juggler,  and  sever  my  head 
from  my  body." 

The  Vicar,  and  all  present,  had  lis- 
tened to  this  discourse  very  attentive* 
ly,  wink  Master  Manente,  ftiU  of  in* 
fUgnation  and  terror,  looked  at  his 
supposed  tormentor  as  if  he  could 
have  torn  him  to  pieces,  and  at  the 
same  time,  like  one  in  a  dream,  the 
by-standers^  in  lite  manner,  not  being 
able  to  take  their  eyes  off  from  him. 
Whereupon  the  Vicar,  desirous  of  put- 
tins  an  end  to  this  strange  adventure, 
1^  his  eommands  upon  two  friars  of 
Santa  Croee,  and  two  of*  Saint  Mark's^ 
that  they  ahouldgo  forthwith  and  ex- 
amine Uie  vault  in  question;  who, 
having  accordingly  set  themselves  in 
motion,  were  fouowed  by  many  other 
ffiars  and  priests,  regular  as  weU  aa  so- 
enlar,  in  great  abundance.  N<mo  re- 
mained during  this  time  in  the  church, 
in  eompany  with  the  Vicsr  and  with 
Master  Manente,  who,  more  and  more 
alarmed  the  longer  he  staid  with  them, 
were  now  afraid  to  look  him  in  the 
&oe,  their  minds  misgiving  them  that 
he  was  either  another  Simon  Magus, 
or  at  least  a  new  Malagig^.  In  the 
meantime  the  deputed  friars,  with 
those  who  accompanied  them,  had 
reached  the  cemetery  of  Santa  Maria 
Novelky  where  they  sent  for  the  Sa- 
cristan, and  cansed  him  to  open  the 


vault  in  whidi  they  were  given  to  un- 
dentand  that  the  reputed  corpse  had 
been  buried. 

That  same  morning  Monaco,  by  the 
oommandof  the  Magmfico,  had  brought 
from  the  tower  of  Careggi  a  cock-pi- 
geon, of  colour  as  bladk  as  pitch,  the 
strongest  and  best  firing  bird  ever  wit- 
nessed, and  which  xnew  so  weU  how 
to  find  its  own  pigeon-house,  that  it 
had  more  than  once  retnmed  to  it  from 
Arezxo,  and  even  from  Pisa.  This 
bird  he  had,  unseen  of  anybody,  con- 
cealed within  the  vault,  which  he  af- 
terwsrds  closed  up  again  so  carefriUy, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  never  been 
opened  for  the  last  ten  years;  inso- 
much that  the  before-mentioned  Sa- 
cristan found  himself  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  his  spade  and  mattock  to 
enable  him  to  remove  the  earth,  and 
lift  the  stone  from  its  place ;  which  he 
had  no  sooner  accomplished,  than,  ta 
the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  all 
{Mresent,  this  black  pigeon,  which  had 
till  then  remained  torpid,  seeing  the 
light  of  the  flambeaux,  was  awakened, 
and  flew  out  of  the  vault,  taking  ita 
course  through  the  air  in  the  direction 
of  Careggi,  where,  in  less  than  th^ 
eight  part  of  an  hour,  it  recovered  its 
home  in  safety. 

The  Sacristan,  at  sight  of  this  unex- 
pected occurrence,  was  so  overcome  by 
terror,  that  he  fell  backwards,  pulling 
the  stone  of  the  i»pulchre  after  him, 
so  that  he  broke  his  leg  in  the  fall,  and 
was  laid  up  for  many  days  and  weeks 
in  consequence  of  the  accident.  The 
holy  friars,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
attendant  multitude,  ran  back  in  the 
direction  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  cry- 
ing out,  '^  A  miracle  J  a  miracle !"  Some 
declared  that  there  had  issued  forth 
from  the  tomb  a  epirit,  in  likeness  of 
a  squirrel,  but  with  wings.  Others  af- 
firmed, that  it  waa  a  fiery  fiying  dra- 
gon ;  while  others,  again,  would  have 
it,  that  it  waa  a  deril  converted  into  a 
bat.  The  greater  part,  however,  ag^reed, 
that  it  was  a  little  sucking  demon; 
and  there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
were  certain  that  they  luid  seen  ita 
horns  and  its  doven  feet  The  Vicar, 
and  those  who  remained  with  him  in 
the  church,  were  frilly  occupied  with 
the  Various  reports  of  those  who  came 
crowding  back  to  them  from  without ; 
and  Nepo,  availing  himself  of  this 
confusion,  and  secretly  favoured  by 
Monaco  and  Lorenzo'a  servants,  slifv* 
ped  away  out  of  doors,  and  mounting 
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tn  excelleBt  hack^  which  he  had  left 
standing  for  him  at  no  g^t  distance, 
came  back  in  safety  to  his  own  hoose, 
in  Galationa,  almost  before  his  absence 
had  been  discorered. 

No  sooner,  howerer,  had  the  Vicar 
leisure  enough  to  look  round  him, 
mnd  perceire  the  flight  of  the  sorcer- 
er, tnan  he  began  to  cry  with  a  loud 
▼oice,  "  Seise  him,  seiae  him,  and  let 
liim  be  burned  for  a  witch  and  con« 
juror !"  But  when  they  were  able  no- 
where to  find  him,  they  were  all  ftilly 
persuaded  .that  he  had  disappeared  by 
magic.  The  Vicar  then  commanded 
that  the  relics  should  be  taken  back  to 
the  places  from  whence  they  had  been 
brought;  and,  having  dinnissed  the 
priests  and  monks  in  attendance,  re- 
turned {accompanied  by  Master  Ma^ 
nente)  to  the  palace  of  Uie  Medici. 

Meanwhile,  the  Magnifico,  who  had 
been  duly  apprised  of  all  that  nassed, 
and  made  capital  sport  of  it  witn  a  few 
of  his  £smiliar  acquaintance,  when  the 
Vicar  came  up  to  him,  calUng  aloud 
for  the  officers  of  Justice  to  be  sent  af- 

.  ter  Nepo  de  Galationa,  to  have  him  ap- 
prehended and  burned  for  sorcery,  said 
to  him  only,  "  Most  Reverend  Vicar, 
let  us,  in  God's  name,  proceed  coolly  in 
this  business  of  Nepo ;  but  what  say 
you  as  to  Msster  Manente  ?" — "  I  say, 
verily,"  answered  the  Vicar,  "  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  manner  of  doubt 
but  that  this  is  the  very  same,  and  that 
he  never  changed  this  me  for  another." 
— <'  That  being  the  case,"  rgoined  the 
Magnifico,  '^  I  am  now  prepared  to  pass 
sentence,  to  the  end  that  these  unfor- 
tunate litigants  may  at  length  be  ex- 
tricated from  this  web  of  entangle- 
ments." So  saying,  he  sent  for  the 
brother  goldsmiths,  (who  came,  al- 
diough  very  reluctantly,  seeins  how 
matters  were  likely  to  go  against  tnem,) 
and  insisted  on  their  forthwith  em« 
bracing  the  long-lost  Manente ;  after 
which  he  gave  judgment  to  the  ef- 
fect following,  (vis.)  That  for  the  re- 
mainder of  Uiat  day  Michel  Angelo 
diould  remain  in  possession,  for  the 
purpose  of  packing  up  all  the  goods 
and  chattels  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  into  the  house  of  the  physi- 
cian :  that  Monna  Brigida,  with  only 
four  shifts,  besides  her  gown  and  pet- 
ticoat, should  withdraw  to  the  house 
of  her  brother  Niocoliyo,  and  there  re- 
main till  she  was  brought  to  bed :  that 
after  that  event  had  taken  place,  it 

.  should  be  in  the  option  of  Midiel  An- 


^o  to  take  charge  of  the  iofont,  and, 
m  case  of  his  refiisal,  the  physician 
might  adopt  him ;  or,  if  neitner,  then 
that  it  should  be  sent  to  the  Innocents : 
that  the  expenses  of  her  confinement 
should  be  entirely  defrayed  by  Michel 
Angelo :  that  Master  Manente  should, 
in  uie  meanwhile,  re-enter  into  pos- 
session of  his  own  house,  and  have  hia 
son  restored  to  him ;  and  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  term  of  her  confineinent, 
Monna  Brigida  diould  return  to  live 
with  him,  and  he  be  compelled  to  r&» 
ceive  her  back  sgain,  for  better  or  worse^ 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  disturb 
their  oonju^  felicity. 

This  was  applauded  by  all  present 
as  a  most  righteous  judgment ;  where* 
upon  the  two  ffoldsmiths  and  the  phy- 
sician letumea  their  thanks  witn  all  - 
due  hnmiUty,  and  forthwith  departed, 
in  order  to  give  eflfect  to  its  provisions. 
And  so  complete  was  the  reconcilia- 
tion, when  all  parties  perceived  that 
it  was  in  vsin  to  think  of  placing  mat- 
ters on  a  different  footing,  that  they 
all  supped  together  with  Monna  Bri- 
gida that  same  evening,  in  the  boose 
of  Master  Manente,  Burchiello  besring 
them  company.  His  reverence  the  Vi- 
car was  the  only  person  among  them 
who  did  not  appear  to  be  satisfied,  as 
he  had  set  his  neart  on  making  a  bon- 
fire of  the  conjuror ;  but  Lorenso  would 
not  listen  to  nim,  and  answered  to  all 
his  solicitations,  that  it  was  much  bet- 
ter to  pursue  the  aflUr  no  farther,  and 
that,  as  for  Nepo,  i^was  quite  in  vain 
to  think  o^  taking  him,  since  he  could, 
at  any  time  he  pleased,  render  him- 
self invisible,  or  change  his  figure  in- 
to that  of  a  serpent,  or  any  other  ani- 
mal, to  the  certain  discomfiture  of 
thosewho  sttempted  it — a  power  whidi 
was  permitted  him  (doubtless)  for  some 
wise  purposes,  although  such  as  human 
reason  was  unable  to  fathom ;  added  to 
which,  the  danger  of  provokhig  so  great 
an  adversary  was  by  no  means  to  be 
overlooked  or  despised ;  all  which  ha^ 
ving  duly  consiaered,  his  reverence, 
(who  was  in  the  main  a  good-natured, 
easy  man,  by  no  means  difficult  to  be 
persuaded  V  entered  at  last  into  all  hk 
views,  ana  declared  himself  fully  con- 
vinced that  it  was  the  best  and  safest 
course  to  think  no  more  about  it.  In^ 
deed,  the  last  of  the  reasons  assigned 
by  Lorenzo  more  powerfuUv  affwted 
the  good  Vicar  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding; nor  could  he  help  being  appre- 
hensive that  he  had  ahnesdy  incumd 
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the  diasdaement  of  Mme  grievoaa  ma- 
lady bv  his  mere  proposal  for  the  ar- 
rest of  the  sorcerer ;  insomuch  that, 
until  his  dying  day,  nobody  ever  heard 
him,  fh>m  that  time  forward,  so  mudi 
as  pronounce  the  name  of.Nepo,  or 
^ve  the  least  hint  of  such  a  person's 
existence. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  with 
regard  to  the  remaining  actors  of  this 
erentftd  drama,  than  that  Lorenio's 
judgment  was  punctually  carried  into 
execution,  and  that,  Monna  Brigida 
having,  in  due  time,  given  birth  to  a 
male  oflSspring,  the  worthy  goldsmith 
acknowledged  it,  and  broi^t  it  up  as 
his  own  until  his  death,  which  hap- 
pening about  ten  years  after,  the  boy 
was  then  placed  m  the  monastery  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  in  process 
sof  time  was  admitted  into  that  holy 
brotherhood,  where  he  became  distin- 
guished for  learning,  and  a  celebrated 
preacher,  for  hisacate  reasoningand  su- 
gared eloquence  known  among  the  peo- 
ple by  the  appellation  of  Fra  Succhid- 
ta  As  for  Master  Manente,  he  never 
believed  otherwise  than  in  the  whole 
truth  of  the  atory  fabricated  by  Nepo 


for  the  occasion  ;  and  very  ftequeotly 
observed,  in  allusion  to  it,  that  the  fear 
which  the  father  eats  is  apt  to  set  om 
edge  the  teeth  of  the  son — a  saying  which 
passed  into  a  proverb,  and  has  remain- 
ed amongst  us  to  the  present  day.  Nor 
was  be  at  any  time,  so  long  as  he  li- 
ved, undeceived  on  this  subject,  al- 
though not  only  Buichiello,  but  Lo- 
renzo himself,  as  well  as  Monaco,  and 
the  grooms,  very,  often  delighted  Uiem- 
selves  and  their  friends,  by  recounting 
the  whole  history  of  this  most  admi- 
rable of  hoaxes.  He  was,  moreover,  so 
thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  efficacy  of 
die  prayer  of  Saint  Cvprian,  in  coun- 
teracting the  effects  of  witchcraft,  that 
he  not  only  always  carried  it  about  his 
own  person,  as  a  preservative,  but 
made  his  Brigida  wear  it  also.  And 
(to  conclude)  the  worthy  doctor  liVed 
many  years  ittterwards  with  his  loving 
mate,  m  all  joy  and  contentedness,  in- 
creasing in  wealth  and  in  children, 
and,  every  year,  so  long  as  his  life 
lasted,  celebrated  the  festival  of  Saint 
Cyprian,  whom  he  adopted  for  his  own 
tutelary  saint,  and  ever  held  him  in 
the  highest  Teneratioii. 


THB  UNKNOWN  OaAVJS. 


Man  comes  into  the  world  like  momiog  rauthrooms,  soon  thnistiiig  up  their  heads  inta 
tha  air,  and  «mver8ing  with  their,  kindred  of  the  same  production,  and  ai  aoon 
they  turn  into  dust  and  foigetfulncM— Jeremy  Taylor. 


Who  sleeps  bdow  ?  who  sleeps  below  ?— 

It  is  a  question  idle  aU ! — 
Ask  of  the  breeses  as  they  blow. 

Say,  do  they  heed,  or  hear  thy' call  ? 
They  murmur  in  the  trees  around. 
And  mock  thy  voice,  an  empty  sound ! 

A  hunched  summer  suns  have  shower'd 
Their  fbstering  warmth,  and  radiance  bright ; 

A  hundred  winter  storms  have  lower'd 
With  piercing  floods^  and  hues  of  night. 

Since  first  this  remnant  of  his  race 

Did  tenant  his  lone  dwelling-place. 

Say,  did  he  come  from  £a8t,^from  West  ? 

From  Southern  climes,  or  where  the  Pole, 
With  frosty  scepore,  doth  arrest 

The  howling  billows  as  they  roll  ? 
Within  what  realm  of  peace  or  strife. 
Did  he  first  draw  the  breath  of  life  ? 
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Was  he  of  high  or  low  degree  ? 

Did  grandeur  smile  upon  hii  lot  ? 
Or^  bom  to  dark  obscnntv^ 

Dwelt  he  within  some  lowly  cot. 
And,  from  his  yoath  to  labour  wed, 
From  toil-strutig  limba  wrong  daily  bread  ? 

Say,  died  he  ripe,  and  fhll  of  years. 

Bowed  down,  and  bent  by  noary  eld. 
When  sound  was  sQence  to  his  ears. 

And  the  dim  eye-ball  sight  with-held ; 
Like  a  ripe  apple  falling  down, 
Unshaken,  'raid  the  orchard  brown ; 

When  all  the  friends  that  bless'd  his  prime. 

Were  yanish'd  like  a  rooming  dream ; 
Plttck'd  one  by  one  by  sparekss  Time, 

And  scatter  d  in  oblivion's  stream ; 
Passing  away  all  silently, 
Like  snow-flakes  melting  in  the  sea : 

Or,  'mid  the  summer  of  his  years. 
When  round  him  throng'd  his  children  young. 

When  bright  eyes  gush'd  with  burning  tears. 
And  anguish  dwelt  on  every  tongue. 

Was  he  cut  off,  and  left  behind 

A  widow'd  wife,  scarce  half-resign'd  ? 

Or,  'mid  the  sunshine  of  his  spring. 

Came  the  swift  bolt  that  dash'd  him  down ; 
When  she,  his  diosen,  blossoming 

In  beauty,  deem'd  him  all  her  own. 
And  forward  look'd  to  happier  years 
Than  ever  bless'd  their  vale  of  tears  ? 

Perhaps  he  perish'd  for  the  faith,*- 

One  of  that  persecuted  band. 
Who  sufier'd  tortures,  bonds,  and  death. 

To  free  from  mental  thrall  the  land. 
And,  toiling  for  the  Martyr's  fkme, 
Ei^used  his  fkte,  nor  found  a  name ! 

Say,  was  he  one  to  science  blind, 

A  groper  in  Earth's  dungeon  dark  ?•— 
Or  one,  whose  bold  aspiring  mind 

Did,  in  the  fair  creation,  mark 
The  Maker^s  hand,  and  kept  his  soul 
Free  from  this  grovelling  world's  control  ? 

Hush,  wild  surmise ! — ^tis  vain— ?'ti8  vain— 

The  Summer  flowers  in  beauty  blow. 
And  sighs  (he  wind,  and  floods  the  rain. 

O'er  some  old  bones  that  ret  below ; 
No  other  record  can  we  trace. 
Of  fiune  01^  fortune,  rank  or  race ! 

Then,  what  is  life,  when  thus  we  see 

No  trace  remains  of  life's  eazeeiv* 
Mortal !  whoe'er  thou  art,  (or  thee 

A  moral  lesson  gloweth  here ; 
Put'st  thou  in  aught  of  earth  thy  trust  ? 
Tia  'doom'd  that  dust  shall  mix  with  dust. 


Wlat  dbth  it  flMttcr  tlten,  if  thtt^ 
Withoat  a  ttone^  wiiboat  a  name. 

To  impoteiiUy  betald  va, 
We  float  not  on  tli^  breath  of  fame ; 

Buty  like  the  dew-drop  from  ihe  flower, 

Fwm,  after  jittering  m  an  hour. 

Since  loul  decays  not ;  freed  from  esrth. 
And  earthly  coils,  it  bursts  away ; — 

Reeeifing  a  celestial  birth. 
And  spmmittg  ofi^  its  bonds  of  day. 

It  socrs,  and  sedcs  another  sphere. 

And  blooms  through  Heaven's  eternal  year ! 

Do  good ;  shun  evil ;  live  no^  thou. 
As  if  at  death  thy  being  dwd  ; 

Nor  Eoor's  syren  voice  atUow 
To  draw  thy  steps  from  truth  aside ; 

Look  to  th^  journey's  end — the  grave ! 

And  trust  «n  him  whose  arm.can  save. 


aiSTGH  OF  TBZ  REVOLUTION  IN  MEXICO. 
TO  CRaiSTOPHSa  NOHTH,  ISO. 

Sia, — ^I  \Kg  leave  fte  ofier  yon  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  uumcnms  American- 
Bevolutions,  dnwn  up  from  authentic  sources  in  the  country  itself.  I  am 
vrdl  aware  of  the  inference,  I  might  almost  say  disgust  wiUi  n^iich 
South  American  or  Mexican  ]X)litics  used  to  be  recetved  by  the  public ;  and  I 
by  no  means  wish  yon  to  give  this  sketch  a  place,  if  such  be  still  the  ge* 
ami  feeling.  Neverthdess,  there  are  one  or  two  feature$  in  the  Mexican 
Revnlntiaa  which  distin|;uish  it  from  all  those  of  Chili,  Peru,  &c.  First, 
the  droumstanoe  of  the  change  having;  been  brought  about  prindpally  by  Sfta- 
nish  officers,  and  eventually  recdving  its  oonflrmation  at  the  bands  of  a  Spanish 
Vioeroji  of  hig^  character,  and  who  either  acted  from  the  most  culpable  wesk- 
nam,  tne  most  unnational  liberality  of  political  suirit,  or  the  deepest  treadiery. 
Secondly,  there  having  been  little  or  no  bloodshed,  ncn:  any  confiscalions  of  pro-, 
petty,  nor  any  arrests,  nor  any  extensive  enthusiasm  on  either  side— -and,  final* 
fy,  the  ungular  mixture  of  moderation  and  ambition  in  the  Chief,  who  oei^ 
taUy  wiahed  to  possess  kingly  authority ;  but  who,  throughout,  conducted 
himself  with  so  much  temper  and  fwbearance,  and  shewed  so  much  real  good- 
I  and  kjtadness,  and  was  always  so  much  more  read)r  to  forgive  bis  poMticsl 
than  to  crush  them,  that  it  is  difficult  to  view  him  as  a  i 


I  nave,  many  thanks  to  return  you  for  the  gratification  your  Magaiine  af- 
finded  me  in  tliose  distant  regions,  for  I  wss  sure  to  fii^d  it  in  all  time  places 
where  ihe  dawning  light  of  koowledge  was  beginning  to  appear. 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Viator. 

About  the  middle  of  1820,  accounti  by  their  own  feelings  ou  the  sul)|ect,  re* 

were  recdved  in  Mexico  of  the  revo*  sdved  to  resist,  if  possible,  this  change, 

Itttion  in  Spain,  and  it  was  soon  made  by  force  of  the  army  under  their  or« 

known  that  orders  had  been  sent  to  ders.  The  popular  sentiment,  as  may 

Apodacca,  the  Viceroy,  to  proclaim  the  be  supposed,  was  against  such  a  pro* 

Constitution  lo  which  Ferdinand  the  ject ;  and  the  seeds  of  an  extensive  re- 

Sevendi  had  tmom^    But  it  appeals  volt  were  in  this  way  nnconsdouslv 

that  Apodacca,  as  well  as  some  of  the  sown  by  the  very  persons  who,  of  aU 

prindpal  (^enenls^'dther  acting  under  others,  it  may  be  supposed,  had  the 

secret  oid^  from  Spain,  or  prompted  interests  of  the  mother  country  moat 
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at  heart.  New  lerieB  of  troops  weie 
made  in  coDsequence  of  these  determi- 
nationa  on  the  part  of  the  royalists ; 
and  the  whole  country  waagiaduaUy 
and  almost  insensibly  roused  into  mili-> 
tary  action. 

The  chief  obstacle^  as  it  was  thought 
by  these  leaders,  to  the  success  of  their 
plan,  waa  the  presence  of  Don  N.  Ar« 
migo,  whose  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  Uie  Constitution  was  too  well  known 
to  admit  a  doubt  of  his  supporting  it. 
Ae  was  therefore  dismissed  fVom  the 
command  of  the  military  division  sta- 
tioned between  Mexico  and  Acanulco ; 
and  in  his  place  was  appointeu  Don 
Augustin  Iturbide>  an  officer  who,  on 
the  occasion  of  an  insurrection  some 
years  ago,  bad  shown  himself  a  steady 
adherent  to  the  interests  of  the  King, 
although  a  nativeof  thecountry.  There 
is  also  reason  to  suspect  diat  he  waa  a 
party  to  the  secret  nrojects  alluded  to 
above ;  and  that,  woen  he  left  Mexico 
in  February  1821,  he  was  implicitly 
confided  in  oy  the  Viceroy  and  nis  aa- 
sodates.  It  is  difficult  otherwise  to 
conceive,  how  he  should  have  been  in- 
trusted at  that  time  with  the  escort  of 
more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars, 
destined  ibr  embarkation  at  Acapnlco. 
And  it  is  not  improbable,  that,  even  af- 
ter he  had  seizea  this  money,  the  Vice- 
roy and  the  Generals  were  under  a  be- 
lief that  he  had  taken  this  step  in  fur- 
therance of  their  views,  since  he  was 
albwed  to  enter  the  town  of  Leon  with 
bis  prize,  where  it  is  notorious  he  might 
have  been  taken,  had  not  the  com- 
mander of  another  division  of  troops, 
who  waa  called  upon  to  assist  in  tne 
recapture,  declared  that  he  had  or- 
ders from  General  Cruz  not  to  act  hos- 
tilely  against  Iturbide.  Be  these  sur- 
mises true,  or  otherwise,  it  is  certain 
that  Iturbide,  on  seizing  the  money  at 
a  place  called  Iguala,  about  180  miles 
from  Mexico,  commenced  the  revolu- 
tion by  publishing  a  paper,  wherein  he 
Sx>po8ed  to  the  Viceroy  that  a  new 
rm  of  ^vemment  should  be  esta- 
blished, mdependent  of  the  moUier 
ooontry. 

.  Aa  tnis  document,  which  bears  the 
title  of  the  ''  Pkn  of  Iguala,"  has  been 
made  the  foundati<Hi  of  all  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  the  revolution- 
ists, and  ia  still  the  text,  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  which  direct,  or  are  said 
to  direct,  the  councils  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  may  perhaps  prove  not  unin- 
teresting to  give  a  sketch  of  its  leading 
features. 


It  bears  date  the  9ith'  February, 
18S1,  the  day  afrer  Iturbide  had.  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  treasure  under 
his  escort. 


Article  Ist  Secures  to  the  country 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  tfaie 
entire  intderance  of  anjr  other. 

8d,  Declares  New  Spain  independent 
of  Old  Spain,  or  any  other  country. 

3d,  Defines  the  government  to  be  a 
limited  monarchy,  '*  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution adapted  to  the  country." 

4tb,  Proposes  that  the  Imperial  Crown 
of  Mexico  be  offered  first  to  Ferdinand 
VII.;  and,  in  the  event  of  his  declining 
it,  to  several  of  the  princes  of  that  fami- 
ly, but  specifying  that  the  re{H«senta- 
tive  government  of  New  Spain  shall 
have  the  power  eventually  to  name  the 
Emperor,  if  these  Princes  shall  also  re- 
fuse. Article  8th  points  this  out  more 
explicitly. 

5th,  6th,  and  7th  Articles  relate  to 
the  details  of  duties  belonginff  to  the 
Provisional  Government,  whicn  is  to 
constet  of  a  Junto  and  a  Regency,  till 
the  Cortes  or  Congr^  be  assembled 
at  Mexico. 

9th,  The  government  is  to  be  sap- 
ported  by  an  army  which  shall  bear 
the  name  of  '^  The  Army  of  the  Three 
Gruaranteea."— These  guarantees,  itim- 
pears  by  the  16th  article,  are,  1st,  Tne 
Religion  in  its  present  pure  state.  2dly, 
The  Independence;  sod,  Sdly,  The 
intimate  Union  of  Americans  and 
Spaniards  in  the  country, 

10th  and  1 1th,  Rebte  to  the  duties 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  form- 
ation of  a  constitution  on  the  priad- 
plesofthis'*PUn." 

12th,  Declares  every  inhabitant  of 
New  Spain  a  citizen  thereof— of  what- 
ever country  he  be ;  and  renders  every 
man  eligible  to  every  office,  without 
exception  even  of  Africans.  (Subse- 
quently, a  modification  of  this  article 
excluded  slaves.) 

13th,  Secures  persons  and  property. 

1 4th,  Strong  assurances  of  maintain- 
ing, untouched,  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  the  church. 

15th,  Promises  not  to  remove  iadi« 
▼iduals  from  their  present  offices. 

]6th,  (See  9th.) 

17th,  18th,  19th,  and  90th,  About 
the  forroationof  the  army,  and  othef 
military  details. 

Slst,  Until  new  laws  be  framed^ 
those  of  the  present  Spanish  oonstita* 
tion  to  be  in  force. 


I92sr\  Skddk  qftke  RtvUuium  in  Metieo.  03. 
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independenoe,  to  be  aecond  only  to  ia« 
crilege. 

93d,  To  the  same  eflfeci 

94th,  Poll]  Is  out  that  the  Cortes,  or 
Sorerdgn  Congress,  is  to.be  a  consti- 
tuent sasembly ;  to  hold  its  sessions 
in  Mexico,  and  noi  in  Madrid* 

It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way, 
that  this  plan  dexterously  weaves  into 
its  essence  the  direct  and' obvious  in« 
terests  of  all  classes  in  the  coromuni«. 
ty,  especially  of  those  who  have  most 
to  lose — the  elergy  and  the  old  Spa« 
nisrds,  and  who,  besides,  have  by  far 
the  most  extensive  moral  influence 
over  society ;  the  one  by  being  in  pos« 
session  of  nearly  sill  the  capital  in  the 
country,  and  the  other  by  having  gain- 
ed, in  tiraespast,  an  influence  over  men's 
minds,  to  which,  perhaps,  there  does 
not  now  exist  a  porailelin  the  Christian 
workL  But,  altnough  this  be  unques- 
tionably the  case,  yet  both  these  par- 
ties, especiallv  of  late,  have  been  made 
to  feel,  that  Uieir  influence,  and  even 
existence,  turn  npon  opinion  alone, 
and  diey  are  sufficiently  aware  that 
tbey  may  kwe  both  in  a  moment  To 
them,  tnerefore,  the  countenance  of 
power  was  of  great  consequence,  and 
their  most  immediate  interest  became 
tha^of  supporting  the  views  of  a  par* 
ty,  wliidi,  instead  of  oppressing  diem, 
as  bad  been  the  oa^e  elsewhere,  con- 
descended to  borrow  their  support. 

Again,  by  not  holding  out  a  vague 
prospect  of  a  representative  goveru'- 
ment,  but  beginning  at  once  by  call- 
ing the  deputies  together,  and  mean« 
while  naning  a  junto  and  a  regency, 
—doubts  and  jalousies  were  dissipa^ 
ted,  or  put  to  sleep.  And  yet,  if  exa- 
mined dosely,  there  is,  with  a  show 
of  much  disinterestedness,  a  cautious 
looseness  of  expression  in  all  parts 
of  this  **  Plan,"  which  may,  and 
probably  wiU,  be  taken  abundant  ad«- 
vantage  of  by  and  by.  This  remark 
applies  more  particuiarly  to  article  3d. 

In  the  interim,  this  "  Plan"  answered 
Iturbld^s  purposea  fully,  as  the  flame 
which  it  had  kindled  soon  qpresdover 
the  whole  country.  He  was  also  soon 
joined  by  several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  King's  officers  ;  amongst 
others,  by  Don  Pedro  Celestino  Ne^ 
gieti,  (a  Spaniard,  but  married  in  the 
country,^  and  by  Colonel  Bustaman* 
te,  who  Drought  with  him  1000  caval« 
Ky.'On  every  side  the  great  cities  yield- 
cdat4ince  to  his  farces,  or  tohis  pertua* 


that,  in  every  case  of  conquest,  he  con- 
verted into  active  fHendsall  those  who 
had  been  indiffig*ent  before ;  and  he 
seldom  fiuled  to  gain  over  to  his  cause 
the  most  powerftd  of  his  enemies,  and 
at  the  samie  time  he  won  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  every  one,  by  his. 
invariable  moderation. 

While  the  independent  cause  was. 
thus  rapidly  advancing,  that  of  the 
Spanish  Government  was  fklling  fast* 
to  pieces.  The  Viceroy,  who  found 
it  impossible  to  stem  the  torrent,  was. 
glad  to  abdicate  his  authority  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  officers,  who  appear  to 
have  adopted  a  similar  course  to  that  of 
their  countrymen  in  Peru  in  the  case  of. 
Pezuela.  But  hissuceessor,  Field-Mar. 
shal  Novella,  could  do  nothing  to  re- 
store the  cause  of  the  King,  and  Itur- 
bide  drew  his  armies  closer  and  closer 
nmnd  the  capital,  with  a  ateady  pro- 
gress, and  subduing  everything  bdfbre 
him.  At  this  critical  moment  Gen.  O'-. 
Donaju  arrived  from  Snain,  vested  with- 
powers  to  supersede  tne  Viceroy  Ap6- 
dacca.  To  his  astonishment  he  found 
the  countrv  he  came  to  eovem  no  long- 
er under  the  orders  of  his  master,  but 
laised  into  an  independent  state.  He 
had  come  alone,  without  troops,  and^ 
seeing  at  a  glance  that  the  country  was 
irrecoverably  lost,  on  the  terms  at  least 
on  which  it  had  been  held  heretofore, 
heendeavouredto  make  the  best  condi- 
tions he  could  for  the  mother  country  ;^ 
and,  in  order  to  pave  the  way,  issuea  a 
proclamation  to  tne  inhabitants,  which 
breathed  nothing  but  liberality  and 
hearty  congratulations  upon  their  pros- 
pect of  happiness — a  Bmgular  docu- 
ment to  come  from  such  a  quarter ! 

Iturbid^,  seeing  this  disposition  on 
the  part  of  O'Donaou  to.take  all  that  had 
passed  in  good  part,  invited  him  to  a 
conference.  They  accordingly  met  at 
Cordova,  where  a  treaty,  which  bears 
the  name  of  that  city,  was  signed  on 
the  2tth  of  August,  1821.  By  this, 
treaty,  O'Don^ju  recognized  the ''Plan 
of  Iguala ;"  and  not  only  engaged 
to  use  his  influence  in  conformity 
therewith,  but,  in  order  to  manifest 
his  sincerity  still  further,  he  actually 
agreed  to  become  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government:  to  dispatdi  com- 
missioners to  Spain  to  offer  the  crown 
to  Ferdinand;  and,  in  short,  in  the 
name  of  Spain,  to  make  common  cause 
with  Iturbide. 

The  accession  of  such  a  man  to  his 
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party,  onreniDBtiiiioed  too  as  (KDon^it 
was,  beomie  of  inealciilable  import 
anoe  to  IturlMd^.  It  broke  down  the 
hopes  of  those,  who,  up  to  this  ino<* 
ment,  had  looked  for  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  the  andent  older  of  things ;— * 
it  justified  oompletely  the  condnct  of 
the  Spanish  residento  who  had  in  a  si« 
nilar  manner  yielded  to  the  ponular 
tide  ;-'^nd  it  was  very  naturally  hail- 
ed, from  the  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  as  a  oonfirmation  of  the 
justness  and  solidity  of  the  indepen* 
dent  cause. 

The  capital  was  soon  nersuaded  t6 
yield,  in  consequence  of  O  Donaju's  re- 
presentations, and  Iturbid^  entered  it 
on  the  27th  of  September. 
•  At  this  important  moment  O'Do* 
nqu  died,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the 
Spaniaids  in  the  country,  who  had 
Guculated  much  upon  his  countenance. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  or 
"hot  his  death  was  detrimental  to  Itur- 
bid^'s  views.  (yDonaju  had  already 
done  all  that  was  possible  to  establish 
Itorbid^s  immediate  objects,  particu- 
larly in  preventing  disunion ;  and  it 
may  be  (Questioned,  whether  be  would 
haveco-operated  so  heartily  when  these 
olgecU  came  to  take  a  more  personal 
aiid  ambitious  direction,  and  when  the 
interests  of  the  Spanish  crown  were 
less  and  less  considered. 

From  that  period,  up  to  the  end  of 
March,  1882,.  Itnrbid^'s  plans  were 
steadily  carried  forward ;  the  deputies 
to  Congress  were  gradually  drawing 
together  fVom  the  diffi»ient  provinces, 
and  he  had  time  to  coUeot  in  his  £s- 
vonr  the  suffrages  of  the  remotest 
towns.  The  ''  trigaranti"  colours  were 
womby  all  classes;  and  by  a  thousand 
other  ingenious  manceuvres  the  people 
were  gradually  taught  to  associate  their 
present  freedom  with  Iturbide's  cele- 
brated ''  Plan  of  Iguala,"  and,  thence, 
by  an  easy  transition,  to  look  to  him, 
indiriduAUy,  for  their  fhture  prospe- 
rity. 

The  Cortes  finally  met  on  the  24th 
February,  and  one  of  their  first,  if  not 
their  very  first  act,  was,  an  edict,  per^ 
mitting  all  who  chose  it,  to  leave  the 
country,  and  allowing  the  export  of 
specie  at  a  duty  of  only  three  and  a 
half  per  cent.  This  good  faith,  (for 
it  had  been  long  before  promised  by 
Iturbide,)  gave  great  confidence  to  the 
mercantile  capitalists,  snd  probably 
decided  many  of  them  to  remain  in  the 
oountry,  who,  had  they  been  less  at 


liberty  to  go,  wo«ld  have  felt  less  de« 
sirons  of  remaining. 
^  A  rumour,  too,  was  put  about  at  this 
time,  that  the  Inquisition  might  pro- 
bably be  re-establidied— a  prospect 
which  was  no  less  grateful  to  the  hopes 
of  the  dergy,  than  a  free  export  of 
specie  waa  to  the  merchants;  and,  aa 
Iturbide  himself,  at  this  juncture,  coti- 
descended  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
army,  by  writing  appeals,  with  his 
name  at  ftdl  length,  in  the  public 
prints,  in  fiivour  of  the  merits  and 
claims  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  he  dex- 
terously contrived  to  bring  all  parties 
into  the  best  possible  humour  with 
him  indiridually. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1822,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  two  Afadrid 
saaettes  of  the  ISth  and  14th  of  Fe- 
bruary, by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
Cortes  of  Spain  had  decuared  the  treaty 
of  Cordova  entered  into  by  O'Dom^u 
to  be  null  and  void,  totally  diavniw- 
ingall  hiaacts. 

Thia  was,  undoubtedly,  what  Itnr* 
bid^  had  expected ;  ana  the  ''  Sove* 
rdgn  Conatitnent  Congress"  immedi- 
ately decided,  *'  that,  by  the  foregoing 
declaration  of  Spain,  the  Mexican  na^ 
tioB  were  freed  fi!om  the  obligationa 
of  that  treaty,  as  fiir  as  Spain  waaooup* 
oemed ;  and  that,  aa,  by  the  third  ar-> 
tide  of  the  treaty,  the  Conatitnent 
Congtcaa  were  left  at  liberty,  in  such 
event,  to  name  an  Emperor,  they 
thought  fit,  in  conaequenoe  not  only 
of  thdr  own  opinion,  out  in  concord^ 
anoe  with  the  voice  of  the  people,  to 
eket  Don  Augustin  de  Iturbid^  the 
First  Constitutional  Emperor  of  the 
Empire  of  Mexico,  on  the  bans  pro* 
claimed  in  the  '  Flan  of  Iguala,'  wnicti 
had  already  been  received  throughout 
the  Empire." 

What  has  since  been  the  ftte  of 
Itnrbide,  I  have  not  had  any  good 
means  of  knowing.  The  public  prints 
say  that  he  has  been  deposed  and  ili* 
treated.  This  is  very  likdy.  He  un^ 
dertook  too  much  lor  the  force  he  had 
under  his  oommand-4ind,  even  if  hd 
had  had  one  a  hundred  times  greater, 
he  was  not  of  a  temper  to  have  wield- 
ed it  in  the  despotic  manner  indispen- 
sable to  the  maintenance  of  quiet  in 
so  vast  a  country. 

Recent  accounts,  which  have  arri- 
ved since  the  above  went  to  press^ 
state,  that  Iturbide  and  his  faasily 
have  been  banished  to  Italy,  and  that 
his  property  has  been  < 


laaS.^  An  Idsfl  on  the  BaiiU.  «t 


AK  IDTL  ON  THE  BATTLE.* 

FisTfi  AND  THE  MAN  I  ling,  wIio>  in  the  valkys  of  HampahiiiB, 

Ckee  to  the  bonnigh  of  Aadover,  one  fine  dftj  of  ihe  tpring-tirae. 

Being  the  twentieth  of  May,  (the  daj,  moreovery  wm  TufiEday,) 

Ei^teen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  in  a  fistical  oomhat, 

Beat^  in  a  handfiil  of  nmndsy  Bill  Neat,  the  hatcher  of  BristoL 

What  is  the  hero's  name  ?  Indeed^  'tia  hoodeaa  lo  mention. 

Every  one  knows  'tis  Spring^lbm  Spring,  now  Champion  of  England. 

Fall  of  honoors  and  goat,  Tom  Crihb  surrendered  his  kingdom. 
And  in  the  Champion's  cup  no  more  he  quafft  as  the  Champion. 
T¥ho  is  to  fill  his  place?  the  anzioua  nation,  inquiring, 
Liodka  ronnd  the  ring  with  a  glance  of  hope  and  ei^emcM  blended. 
Ererywhere  would  you  see  deep-drawn  and  puckered«up  faces. 
Worn  by  the  people  in  thought  on  this  high  and  ponderous  matter. 
Spain  and  Greece  are  £>igDtr— they  may  box  it  about  at  their  pleasure ; 
Ne?rport  may  brandish  his  brogiBie  unheal^  at  the  Sheriff  of  Dublin ; 
Camwig  may  give  the  lie  to  Brougham,  and  Brougham  be  a  Christian ; 
Hume  may  be  puffing  Carlisle,  or  waging  a  war  upon  Cocker; 
Byron  may  write  k  poem,  and  Hazlitt  a  Liber  Amoris ; 
Nobody  cares  a  fig  fiv  the  Balaam  of  Baron  or  Cockney. 
All  were  absorbed  at  onee  in  the  one  profound  speeuktien. 
Who  was  the  man  to  be-the  new  pugihstical  Dymoke. 

Neat  and  the  Gasman  put  up,  and  the  light  of  Gas  was  extinguished. 
Woe  is  my  heart  for  Gas  I  accursed  be  the  wheel  of  the  waggon 
Which  made  a  tpanoakft  of  Uood  of'tH^  head  of  that  elegant  fellow. 
He  had  no  chance  with  Neat;  the  fiat  of  that  brawny  Bristolian 
Laid  him  in  full  defeat  on  the  downs  of  HimgerfMi  prostrtitel 
Great  was  the  fame  of  Bill ;  the  ancient  dty  of  BriMol 
[[Bristol,  the  birth-place  dear  of  the  Laureate  LL.D.  Southey— 
Bristol,  the  birth-pkce  too  of  Thomas  Cribb  the  ex-Champion]} 
Hailed  him  with  greetings  loud ;  and,  boldly  declaring  him  matchless. 
Challenged  the  boxing  world  to  try  his  valour  in  contest. 


*  I  acknowledge  my  pfiUgatioiis  to  Ihe        -f*  <'  My  trotb,  gin  yon  chield  had  shs- 

Icsnied  and  elmnt  reporter  of  this  battle  ved  twa  inches  nearer  you,  your  head,  my 

lor  the  Fancy  Gazette.    (See  No.  XVIII.  man,  would  have  lookit  very  like  a  bluidy 

pw  409-^11.)    He  has  been  to  ne  what  pancake.** — Reginald  Dalton, 
Wm  Ijee*s  KntiCsDer  vaato  Lord  Bjnonli        You  see  I  agree  widi  Southey,  a  mati 

Werner ;  and  th^  careful  and  judidout  eri-  for  whom  I  have  a  particular  esteem,  that 

tic  win  find,  that  I  have,  like  his  lordship,  people  ouflht  to  indicate  die  most  mmute 

a  man  Ibr  whom  I  have  a  particnlar  esteem,  sources  ofinformatiDn.    Tet  the  Doctor  is 

copied  the  very  words  of  my  crigioaL    I  wA  always  so  lair-wthemast  splendid  pas* 

|aire  free  leave  tg  any  oiiklOiaaiitiaBtlhe  aagaiahis  .Bodfrirk  is-naaely  a  i 


uaxette  with  thiis  IdylUum  of  mine«  piint*  of  a  conversation  I  hfd  with  him  on  ^ 

iDg  diem,  if  they  chocoe,  in  parallel  columns,  top  of  one  of  the  Bristol  ooacfaes  in  the  year 

and  cut^g  me  up  as  a  plagiary.   If  North  1814 ;  and  yet  I  do  not  recollect  that  he 

win  give  me  the  room  and  pay  me  for  it,  I  anywhere  alludes  to  the  circumstance.  Ji^ 

shalldo  it  myself  most  unmercifullv.  It  is  deed,  he  seldom  mentions  my  name  in  any 

a  long  time  since  I  have  been  sufficiently  of  his  writingik   Yet  I  respect  him  higoly, 

hacked  to  piecek— M.  OD.  and  frequently  mention  hun  in  my  works. 

[Send  your  Balaam  tq  Sir  Richard,  if  — M.  OD. 
yon  ikssft— .€.  N.] 


«6  An  Idifl  on  tkt  Baitie.  UMy, 

London  replied  (o  the  ooll— the  land  of  the  CocknejTB,  indignant 
At  this  *jokel  attempt  to  let  up  a  Champion  provincial^ 
Looked  with  its  great  hig  eyes  at  Spring,  and  Spring  understood  it. 
Everything  soon  was  arranged ;  the  time  was  fixed  for  the  battle ; 
Cash  on  each  dde  was  posted,  a  cool  two  hundred  of  soverdgns ; 
And  the  afikir  was  put  beneath  the  guidance  of  Jackson. 
I  sha'n't  delay  my  song  to  say,  how  some  Justices  tasteless 
Twice  by  the  felon  hand  of  power  prevented  the  combat. 
Vain  the  attempt  as  base— as  well  the  clashing  of  comets 
Would  be  prevented  by  them,  as  the  onslaught  of  pugiliat  rivals. 

When  the  great  day  arrived,  big  with  the  glory  of  Britain, 
Bustle  be  sure  there  was,  and  riding,  and  running,  and  racing ; 
Nay,  for  three  days  before,  the  roads  were  wofuUy  crowded ; 
All  the  inns  were  beset,  each  bed  had  a  previous  engagement ; 
So,  if  you  came  in  late,  you  were  left  in  a  bit  of  a  hobble — 

Either  to  camp  in  the  street,  or  sleep  on  three  chairs  in  the  bar-room.  i 

Chaises,  coaches,  barouches,  taxed  carts,  tilburies,  whiskeys. 

Curricles,  shandry-^laus,  gigs,  tall  phaetons,  jaunting  cars,  waggons,  ! 

Cabriolets,  latodaus,  all  sorts  of  vehicles  rolling,  | 

Four-wheeled,  or  two-wheeled,  drawn  by  one,  two,  three,  or  four  horses ; 
Steeds  of  various  degrees,  high-mettled  racer,  or  hunter. 
Bit  of  blood,  skin-and«boner,  pad,  hack,  mule,  jackass,  or  donkey ;  t 
Sniffers  on  foot  in  droves,  by  choice  or  economy  prompted ;  I 

Grumbling  Radical,  pickpocket  Whig,  and  gentleman  Tory, 
Down  from  ducal  rank  to  the  rascally  fisher  of  fbgles,| 
Poured  from  London  town  to  see  the  wonderfbl  action* 
Thirty  thousand  at  least  were  there ;  and  ladies  in  numbers 
Rained  from  their  beautiful  eyes  sweet  influence  over  the  buffers. 

Well  the  gnnmd  was  chosen,  and  quite  with  the  eye  of  a  poet ; 
Close  to  the  field  of  fight,  the  land  all  rises  around  it,  ^ 

Amphitheatrical  wise,  in  a  most  judgmatical  fashion. 
There  had  the  Johnny-raws  of  Hants  ta'en  places  at  leisure. 
Many  an  hour  before  the  combatants  came  to  the  tum-up. 

We  wero  not  idle,  be  sure,  although  we  waited  in  patience ; 
Drink  of  all  sorts  and  shapes  was  kindly  provided  to  cheer  us ; 
Ales  fh)m  the  famous  towns  of  Burton,  Marlboro',  Taunton ; 
Porter  firom  lordly  Thames,  and  beer  of  various  descriptions ; 

Brandy  of  Gallic  growth,  and  rum  fVom  the  isle  of  Jamaica ;  I 

Deady,  and  heavy  wet,  blue  ruin,  max,  and  Geneva ;  ! 

Hollands  that  ne'er  aaw  Holland,  mum,  brown  stout,  perry,  and  cyder ;  i 

Spirits  in  all  ways  prepared,  stark-naked,  hot  or  cold  watered ;  | 

N^;u8,  or  godlike  grog,  flip,  lambswool,  syllabub,  rumbo ;  I 

Toddy,  or  punch,  or  shrub,  or  the  marh  sung  stingo  of  gin-twist ; 
Wines,  in  proportions  less,  theur  radiance  intermingling,! 

•  YokelA^VTCffmciaX^  I  opine ;  but  am  t  F^f^  offbglesj  L  e.  pickpocket.    A 

not  sure.  If  wrong,  shall  correct  in  second  fogle  is  a  handkerchiefl— M.  OD. 

edition;  or,  at  all  events,  in  time  for  the        §  Their  ra-di-ance  inter-^ningHng.] 

third.— M.  OD.  There  is  a  iine  spondaic  fall.     What  do 

ir  Jackasty  or  donkey.] — I  mean  the  four-  you  think  of  that,  Doctor  Carey  ?    Read 

footed  animals.     No  ulusion  whatever  to  the  line  over  three  times  before  you  answer, 

any  he  or  she  Whig— they  being  biped.—  It  must  put  you  in  mind  of 

JU.  00.  ..»»^*  Ag-mi-na  drcum-spexit'* — Virg. 

IS  M.  OD. 
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Flowed  like  a  stream  round  the  ring,  refreshing  the  dry  popuktioti. 

Gild  wn  I  in  my  toul>  though  I  missed  my  national  liquor^ 

And  with  a  tear  in  my  eye  my  heart  fled  back  into  Ireland. 

*  Whisky,  my  jewel  dear,  what  though  I  hare  chosen  a  dwelling 

Far  away,  and  my  throat  is  now-a-days  moistened  by  Hodges, — 

Drink  of  my  early  days,  I  swear  I  shall  never  forget  thee ! 

Round  the  ring  we  sat,  the  stiff  stuff  tipsily  quaffing,  t 

[^Thanks  be  to  thee.  Jack  Keats ;  our  thanks  for  the  dactyl  and  spondee ;       ^ 

Pestleman  Jack,  whom,  according  to  Shelley,  the  Quarterly  murdered  ^ 

With  a  critique  as  fell  as  one  of  his  own  patent  medicines.]] 

Gibbons  appeared  at  last ;  and,  with  adjutants  Tersed  in  the  business. 
Drove  in  the  stakes  and  roped  them.    The  hawbuck:^  Hottentot  Hantsmcn 
Fdt  an  olgection  to  be  whipped  out  of  the  ring  by  the  Gibbons. 
Fig^t  was  aocordittgly  shewn,  and  Bill,  afraid  of  the  numbers. 
Kept  his  whip  in  peace,  awaiting  the  coming  of  Jackson.  , 
Soon  did  his  eloquent  tongue  tip  off  the  blarney  among  them ; 
And  what  force  could  not  do,  soft  talk  perfbrmed  in  a  jiffy. 

Arm-in-arm  with  his  backer  and  Belcher,  followed  by  Hanner, 
Neat  in  a  moment  appesred,  and  instantly  flung  down  his  castor. 
In  about  ten  minutes  more,  came  Spring,  attended  by  Painter ; 
Ciibb,  the  illustrious  Cribb,  however,  acted  as  second. 
Compliments,  then,  were  exchanged,  hands  shaken,  after  the  fasliion 
Of  merry  England  for  ever,  the  beef-eating  land  of  the  John  Bulk. 
Blue  as  the  arch  of  Heaven,  or  the  much-loved  eyes  of  my  darling. 
Was  the  colour  of  Spring — to  the  stakes  Cribb  tied  it  in  person. 
Yellow,  like  Severn  stream,  when  the  might  of  rain  has  descended. 
Shone  forth  the  kerchief  of  Neat    Tom  Belcher  tied  it  above  Spring's — 
But  with  a  delicate  twist,  Tom  Cribb  reversed  the  arrsngement. 
Patting  the  blue  above.    The  men  then  peeled  for  the  onset. 
Twenty  minntea  post  One  P.M. — So  fietr  for  a  pre&ce. 

Spring  was  a  model  of  manhood.    Chantrey,  Canova,  or  Scoular,  || 

Graved  not  a  finer  form ;  his  muscles  firmly  were  filled  up. 

And  with  elastie  vigour  played  aU  over  his  corpus ; 

Fine  did  his  deltoid  show ;  his  neck  rose  towering  gently 

Curved  from  the  shoulder  broad ;  his  back  was  lightsomely  dropt  in. 

Over  his  cntide  spresd  a  slightly  ruddy  suffusion. 

Shewing  his  excellent  state,  and  the  fiunous  care  of  his  trainers ; 

Omfidence  beamed  from  his  fiice;  his  eye  shone  steady  in  valour. 

Valiantly,  too,  looked  Keat,  a  truly  respectable  butcher. 

But  o'er  his  skin  the  flush  was  but  in  irregular  patches : 

*  WkUky^  mp  jewel  dear,  ^-c.l— These  mltted  on  that   promisiiiff  young  man* 

ftie  Imes  are  imitsted  fiom  the  Viaion  of  Murray  can  never  come  to  luck.    Indeed, 

Jndgmcnft.    See  tlie  passage  beginning,  skce  Keats*  death,  he  has  been  publishing 

^Bnstol,  my bixtfa-plaee  dear,  what  thou^  Sardamqialus,  and  Cain,  and  Fleury*s  Me- 

I  have  dioseD  »  dwelling,*'  &c  &c^  moirs,  ftc.  &c.  whii^i  must  give  some  sa- 

M.  OD.  tisfaction  to  the  injured  shade  of  the  de« 

f  TiptUy  ^pufMngA — From  a  poem  ceased. — M.  OD. 

about  BaodiQS,  wzkten  by  poor  Jack  Keats,  $  IIawhuck.]~-JohDny  Raw  to  the  lost 

a  man  for  whom  I  had  a  particular  esteem.  degree.^M .  OX). 

I  netercan  read  the  Quarterly  of  late,  on  |i  Scoular.]     His  head  of  D.  Bridges 

account  of  the  barbarous  murder  it  com-  ranks  with  Chantrey *s  of  Sir  W.  Scott. 
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Eren  onhis  cheeki^^^^blQOio  wbb  scarce  the  breadth  of  a  doUar. 

Gin,  thou  wert  phnnty  there !  f  wouJd  he  ba4  left  thee  to  Hazlittj 

Ay^  or  to  any  one  eUe^  all  doriiig  the  process  of  tuning ! 

Bootless  'tis  now  to  complain — ^Bill  Neat^  you  were  bothered  by  Daffy ! 

Long  did  they  pause  e^  they  hit — ^much  cautious  do4ging  and  guarding 

Shewed  their  respect  for  each  other;  four  tedious  minutes^  ere  dther 

Struck^  had  eUpsed ;  at  bust  Tom  Spring  hit  out  with  the  left  hand. 

So  did  Bill  Neat  with  the  right,  but  neither  blow  did  the  business. 

Neat  then  made  up  for  offence,  and  flung  out  a  jolly  right-hander, 

FuU  for  the  stomach  of  Spring;  but  Spring  judiciously  stopped  i^ 

Else  it  had  flattened  the  kd  as  flat  as  the  flattest  of  flpun^^rs ; 

Even  as  it  was,  it  contused  the  fleshy  part  of  hia  fore-arm* 

Neat  tried  the  business  again— -'twas  now  more  happily  parried* 

Spring,  with  a  smile  at  the  thought  of  the  smash  he  had  given  to  BiU's  fist. 

Put  down  his  hands  for  a  while,  but  soon  gathered  up  to  the  <ma$t : 

Hit  and  re-hit  now  passed,  but  Neat  threw  off*  a  right-bander 

Meant  for  certain  efi^.    The  true  scientifical  manner 

Shewn  by  \^iQiam  in  thus  was  loftily  cheered  by  the  audience^ 

Thunders  of  clapping  epsued,  an4  t^e  ^hole  ring  roared  like  a  bollock. 

Neat  grew  offensive  now,  but  the  stop  and  parry  of  \Yinter 

£[  Winter  is  Spring's  real  name>  though  they  caU  him,  for  brevity,  Tom  Spring]] 

Punished  him  step  by  step,  as  Bill  droye  him.luto  the  comer. 

**  Now  is  the  time,"  cried  Belcher^  and  Bristol  waited  the  triumph. 

But  the  position  of  Storing  pteyented  aU  awl^ard  inyaaipn. 

In-fighting  then  was  tried,  that  came  to  a  dope  and  a  strugg^ : 

Under  came  Billy  Neat,  as  Ajax  under  Ulysses. 

Spring  came  over  him  hard— and  3  to  8.  was  the  betting. 

iftOttllto  tit  jtotcoiOL 
Spring  shewed  the  same  strong  guard,  but  ever  ready  for  action. 
Neat  began  to  breathe  short,  when,  wap  !  came  a  flushy  right-hander. 
Plump  on  his  fore-head,  and,  k> !  the  stream  of  the  claret  was  flowing, 
*  Sanguine  aa  butchers  will  bleed,  not  at  all  like  the  ichor  of  angels. 
Out  did  he  hit  to  the  r^ht— Spring  sprung  back— Neat  again  tried  it. 
But,  on  the  side  of  the  head,  he  got  such  a  lump  of  a  twister. 
That  he  was  turned  quite  round,  and  nearly  saluted  hia  mother.t 
Stupid  and  senseless  he  looked  like  a  yopng  whig  lawyer  of  Embro' — 
(Some  little  mealy-faced  pup,  amaaed  with  a  r^nt  suffiision 
Prom  the  uplifted  kg  of  some  big  boardly  bull-dog  of  Blackiyood}*- 
Then  did  the  hooting  arise,  ftom  vsrious  people  indignant ; 
And,  in  the  hubbub  lpud«  "  Crpas,  Cross !"  waa  frequently  n^entji^ned. 
This  brought  Neat  to.  his  senses,  and  straight  he  took  to  in-fighting. 
Bloody  hard  hits  came  from  botbr-'twas  head-work  chiefly  between  them: 
Down  in  the  ei^d  went  Neat,  and  blue  looked  the  bettera  of  Briatoli 

XUnitlr  tiff  €iSx}f. 

Neat  tried  his  hai^at  hard  hitting — and  then  were  Ae  heavy  exchanges. 
But  m  one  eounteAiit,  his  blow  waa  heavier  than  Tommy's, 

*  SaMguineMhutchertwiUUeed^notat  Sanguine,  such  as  celestial  spirits  may 

aU  like  the  khor  qfangeU,]^  bleed.'*— Miltok.        M.  OD. 

«  Prom  the  gash  f  Hh  mother]  i.  e.  the  Earth.    'Thia  I 

A  stream  of  nectareotts  humour  utttiog,  exphun  ibr  the  groondlings,-.!)!.  OD. 
flowed 
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For  it  B^t  him  sway.    Bill  Neat  then  bant  out  a-laughing, 

Uke  the  Olympian  Gods  di  Vulcan  handing  the  stingo. 

He  followed  up  his  irtiboeisb ;  atid  attkt  ringing  the  changes^ 

Planted  a  terrible  l&lige  on  die  Aort-rib  dippartment  of  Thomas. 

Then  he  gave  all  his  weight  to  a  blow,  and  floored  his  opponent, 

Coming  down  with  him  himself.    6a  this,  a  terrible  uproar 

Rose  from  the  Men  of  the  Wtet— a  shout  of  jubilant  dieering. 

Short  is  the  risbn  of  man !  that  yery  round  had  undone  him. 

For,  in  the  counter-hit,  hi  broke  a  bone  in  his  fore-arm. 

What  ia  the  name  <^  the  b6ne?-^Wdl,  since  you  ask  me  the  question, 

Badhii,  'tis  called  iff  Cilfi)^,  i  tniost  anatomical  surgeon. 

Fim  was  tbe  guard  of  Spritig ;  Neat  worked  mosi  anxious  to  get  in— 

Vainly— fiv  Spring  balRed  all  his  attempts,  just  as  if  he  was  sparring. 

Soon  he  toak  ihe  ofl^nszve,  aM  the  woful  yokels  of  Avon 

Heard  his  fists,  right  acnd  left,  rap!  rap!  on  the  body  of  BSUy.* 

One— two  nobbers,  besides,  did  he  administer  fredy ; 

All  the  while  poor  Bill  felt  out  fbr  Oi'e  ribs  with  the  left  hand; 

Every  hit  being  short,  and  the  right  hand  ^uite  ineffective: 

Backward  and  forward  jumped  Spring,  and  grasping  his  burly  opponent. 

Caught  him  up  irom  the  ground,  and  fell  down  fairly  upon  him. 

Glorioasl  sublime  was  die  feat,  and  there  was  no  saying  against  it. 

Briatol  looked  very  blank,  as  blank  as  the  Island  of  Byron. 

Lend  did  the  Westerns  cry,  **  BllI^  what  has  become  of  your  right  hand? 

Gemini,  man  f  My  eyes !  Hey; !  Gd  it  I  What  are  you  arter  ?"f 

Betting  was  S  td  t.— In  fact.  Bill  Ke&tf  wab  d^eated. 

Lump  we  a  couple  of  rounds,  for  Fm  in  a  devilish  hurry, 
Bdng  invited  to  dine  at  the  Dog  and  Duck  with  Pearce  Egan. 
Neat  was  quitfe  sliipifled  now,  j!  a  mere  Phrenological  fellow. 
Who,  as  we  happdn  to  know,  cannot  tell  a  man's  head  from  a  turnip. 
All  his  hits  were  at  random ;  on  getdng  a  bodier  slanting, 
Down  he'd  have  gone  for  time,  but  Spring,  with  the  kindest  intentions. 
Lent  him  a  mdrry-go-down,  to  freshen  his  way  in  the  tumble. 
.  Murmurs  then  were  of  fi>ul  play,  as  if  he  had  fidlen  out  of  fancy 
¥^thoat  the  aid  of  a  hit;  but  Jackson,  unerring  as  Delphi, 
Stated  the  fiict  as  it  was,  and  dedsioh  dwelt  on  kis  dictate. 
Aa  fixr  round  the  taxth,  'tis  hardly  worth  th^  relating. 
Neat  was  pelted  about,  and  knodced  down  ISke  a  cow  in  the  shambles. 

SUttttlir  ibt  fiAttttf^ 
Still  there  was  pluck  in  Bill ;  Spring  feared  a  customs  rummish. 
Cautiously,  therefore,  he  fought  and  parried  the  sinister  lunges. 

*  ffeard  his  JiiUy  fight  and  10^  rap  I  ^A  mere  Phrenological  fiUowy  trAo,  om 

rapt  on  the  hody  of  Si%»]  — Imitated  we  happen  to  know^  cannot  tell  aman\ 

from  head  from  a  turnip.  1-^ee  the  organizadcm 

**  Heard  thebdl  from  the  tower  toll  1  toll !  of  that  celebrated  Swede,  Piofessor  Tom* 

in  the  silence  of  evening.'*  hippson,  as  deveLopedi  in  thoae  two  scientific 

Sou  T HE Y—M.  CD.  works,  the  Transactions  of  the  Phrenologi- 

f  ^ri^r.U-Bristoliaa  lor  after,---.  cal  Society,  and  the  Noetes  Ambrosianc, 

M.OD.  No.VIII^M.OD. 
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One,  howeyer,  took  place  on  the  right  lower  ribt  of  the  hero. 
Whereon  he  sparred  for  a  hit,  which  he  planted  with  ease  and  aflfection^ 
Right  on  the  hrain-hox  of  Neat,  who,  though  not  given  to  prayings 
Sunk  on  his  marrow-hones  straight,  in  a  fashion  godly  and  pious. 
Instantly  rose  a  shout,  a  riff-raff-ruffianly  roaring, 
Hallahulloo  immense,  a  most  voluminous  volley ; 
Cockneyland  crowed  like  a  cock,  and  the  hills  gave  an  echo  politely. 

Xlotititr  tfCj)$t]b  foOf  tML 

Neat  came  up  onoe  more,  but  the  fight  was  over;  again  he 
Hit  with  the  dexter  arm,  andfeU  that  he  now  was  defeated. 
Spring  in  a  moment  put  in  a  ramstam  belly-go  fister — 
Down  to  the  ground  went  Neat,  and  with  him  down  went  the  battle. 
'^  It  is  no  use,"  said  BiU  ;  ^'  my  arm,  do  you  see  me,  is  injured— 
Therefore  I  must  give  in."    He  spoke— and,  mournfully  placing 
On  the  sore  part  his  hand,  he  shewed  the  fracture  to  Tom  Spring. 
Seven-and-thirty  minutes  it  lasted — ten  of  them  wasted 
In  the  first  round  alone.    The  glorious  news  came  to  London 
Somewhere  about  eight  o'clock ;  but  still  incredulous  people 
Held  the  report  as  false  ;  and,  even  approaching  to  midnight. 
Bets  were  Idd  on  Neat — so  much  was  Spring  undervalued. 

Woe  was  in  Bristol  town — woe,  woe  on  the  Severn  and  Avon; 
Clifton,  the  seat  of  the  gay,  looked  dull  and  awfully  gloomy ; 
Grief  was  in  Bath  tbie  polite ;  a  mournful  air  of  d^ection 
Reigned  o'er  the  tables  of  whist ;  and  mugs,  as  fair  as  the  morning. 
Looked  like  the  ten  of  spades,  or  the  face  of  my  Lord  Grim-Grizzle.* 
Romid  the  old  Reddiff  church  was  held  an  aggregate  meeting,    . 
tStormy  and  sad  by  fits— where  some,  with  sceptical  speeches. 
Doubted  the  fact  of  the  case— «r,  ennningly  crooking  ^e  fingers. 
Made  a  X  in  the  open  air,  affiionting  the  moon-beams ; 
Others  but  shook  the  head,  and  jingled  the  coin  in  their  pockets. 
Cheering  themselves  with  the  much-loved  sound  of  the  gold  for  the  last  time. 
But  in  the  shambles  of  Bristol,  among  the  butcherly  people. 
There  was  the  blackness  of  sorrow ;  loud  oaths,  or  sorrowful  moaning. 
Rung  in  the  seat  of  slaughter— but  slaughter  now  was  suspended ; 
Mute  was  the  marrow-bone  now,  the  ancient  music  of  Britain ; 
Cleaver,  and  bloody  axe,  steel,  hand-saw,  chopping-block,  hatchet. 
Lay  in  a  grim  repose ;  and  the  hungry  people  of  Bristol 
Could  not  the  following  day  get  a  single  joint  for  their  dinner. 
But  when  the  cross  was  suggested,^  the  whole  black  body  of  butchers 
Raged,  like  a  troubled  sea,  with  a  wild  and  mutinous  uproar. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  West.    Meanwhile  Spring  travelled  to  London, 
There  to  be  hailed  as  the  Champion  bold  of  merry  Old  England. 
Neat  he  saw  in  bed— his  arm  was  fastened  with  splinters — 

•  Face  of  my  Lord  Grim-Grizzle.] —  Is  not  mine  something  like  ?— M.  OD.— . ' 

An  acquaintance  of  Mr  Lambton's,  who  [Of  course— C.  N.] 

Gslh  him  the  Erl-King.     Mark  the  spon-  » f  The  whole  Uack  body  ofhticheri  ragedy 

daic  again,  Dr  Carey — M.  OD.  Wee  a  troubled  sea,  vith  a  wild  and  muii^ 

f  Stormy  and  tad  tty  JlU,  ] — See  Homer,  notn  uproar,  I—Imitated  from 

11.  7.    **  A  meeting  of  Trojans  was  heM,"  -— **  The  whole  dense  body  of  darkness 

says  the  old  fdQow,  Raged  like  a  troubled  sea,  with  a  wild  and 
AUM  MAI  TM-MViiiit     m  ^  \  mutinous  uproar.— SouTHEY." 

*  ^  I  (|uote  from  memory.—^.  OP- 
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And  ia  the  hed  of  Ilk  dst  Tom  nobly  inserted  •cinie  ihinoiu 

Bill  was  solkj,  howerer ;  and  idll  lie  loetil j  yminted^ 

Thaty  if  his  ann  had  not  broke^  he  must  have  been  hailed  m  the  ChampioD— 

Hut  can  be  known,  howeyer,  to  the  Fates  and  Jupiter  only* 

Where  are  the  chaffers  now,  who  swore  that  Spring  was  no  hitter  ? 
Thai  he  oould  acaroe  make  a  dint  in  a  pound  or  a  half-pound  of  butter  ?— 
Mdted  all  ftat  away,  like  the  butter  <ii  which  they  were  qieaking. 
Long  live  the  Champion  Spring !  and  may  his  glorious  annals 
Shine  in  the  pages  of  Egan  as  bright  as  the  record  of  Tom  Cribb  1 
One  man  more  must  be  fought,  however  ;— Arise  to  the  combat. 
Rise  for  the  Champion's  crown,  arise,  I  say,  Joshua  Hudson  I 
That  will  be  the  fight— meanwhile  Spring  lords  the  ascendant; 
Therefore  hnaza  for  Spring—- and  I  make  my  bow  to  the  public* 

£''  To-morrow  for  fiesh  fights  and  postures  new/*]] — ^Miltok. 

M.  OD. 

%*  It  is  an  undoubted  historical  fact,  that  Neat's  brotherhood,  the  butch- 
ers of  Bristol,  betted  particularly  thick  upon  him.  He  must  be  a  rigid  mond« 
iat,  indeed,  who  would  condemn  this.  "  Butcheru*  sum,  huicheriani  nihil  a  me 
ahenum  puto,"  will  hold  as  truly,  ay,  and  more  truly,  than  the  original  pas- 
sage of  the  dramatist,  which  asserted,  that  all  human  cares  were  participated 
in  by  all  human  beings.  The  butchers,  consequently,  were  severe  sufferers; 
one  poor  flesher  bled  to  the  tune  of  six  hundred  pounds — an  amiable  man, 
with  an  interesting  wife  and  six  small  children.  The  green  visage  of  the 
Sheriff  was  seen  in  the  market ;  and  a  vast  quantity  of  the  implements  by 
which  the  most  powerful  of  cattle  fell,  fell  themselves  in  turn  under  the  fiital 
hammer  of  the  auctioneer.  It  is  not  wonderful,  under  such  circumstances, 
that  the  butchers  should  shew  much  sore  flesh.  Among  them  it  is  a  general 
bdief  diat  Neat  did  cross  it ;  and  accordingly  he  is  not  so  popular  a  preacher 
aa  the  Reverend  Neddy  Irving,  bv  several  dfegrees.  Besides^  national  pride  is 
ttainst  the  belief,  that  a  Herefordshire  man,  ored  in  London,  should  subdue 
the  flower  of  Bristol,  Uie  wonder  of  the  western  land.  Neat,  however,  is  in- 
dignant at  the  idea,  and  lays  the  whole  circumference  of  the  blame  upon  hia 
broken  radius.  We  happened  to  be  bye  in  Bristol,  when  a  young  gentleman, 
aix  flset  two  high,  of  a  i^ild  countenance,  slightly  pitted  with  the  small-pox, 
and  coDsideramv  blown  up  with  brandy,  was  commg  off  a  Southampton  coach, 
in  company  with  his  father,  a  very  decent-looking  seventeen-stone  old  body. 
Hie  fother  and  son  were  conversing  a£&bly  about  the  late  event,  which  has 
broo^t  more  ruin  on  the  western  empire  than  any  disaster  since  the  days  of 
Honorius  ;  and  the  son,  just  as  he  stepped  down,  remarked  gently,  *'  By  — -, 
Neat  sold  the  flght."  A  man  of  a  certain  appearance,  with  his  right  arm  in 
a  ali^  was  standing  by,  and  asked,  with  more  energy  than  politesse,  *^  Who 
the  hues  doet  thee  speak  of?"—''  Why,"  said  the  youth,  *'  Neat>  who  sold 
the  fight."  On  which  the  man  of  the  arm,  putting  forth  hM  sinister  bunch  of 
fives,  saluted  the  voungster  under  the  ear  with  a  blow  that  projected  him  about 
seven  feet  six  incuies  across  the  street,  deposited  him  in  a  place  of  safety  in  the 
sink,  and  sent  the  blood  gushing  forth,  with  the  most  fluent  liberality,  from 
mouth,  nose,  and  ears.  "  Now,"  said  the  striker,  *'  I'm  Neat ;  what  dost 
thee  sav  to  that?"—''  Nothing  at  all,"  replied  the  strikee,  "  only  that  I  am 

But  forty  thousand  knock-down  blows  would  not  satisfy  the  body-politic  of 
the  butchers.  We  were  ourself  in  company  with  a  very  interesting  and  in« 
genious  person  of  that  tribe,  with  whom  we  had  much  conversation.  He  is  a 
truly  fine  and  amiable  butcher,  who  had  lost  a  quantitv  of  cash  on  the  fight. 
He  vented  hia  indignation  sadly  against  Bill  Neat,  and  his  wrath  would  not 
be  appeased.  He  ventured  to  suggest,  that  Bill's  arm  being  broken,  quite  did 
up  all  his  chance ;  and  hinted,  that,  in  fact,  he  had  no  chance  even  without 
the  smaah  of  his  heme.  In  truth,  we  may  as  well  at  once  tell  the  reader,  that 
we  look  upon  Spring  as  the  better  man— tardy  to  be  sure,  something  like  a 
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British  reviewer,  lital  itill  of  guard  iinpeiietftiblei  great  coelneMbgiteteoiiri^ 
and  great  Bcience.  Neat  is  a  man  more  of  genitis  than  eidtiVatidu— 4n  rttf* 
fianidg  superb,  in  skill  defective.  Now,  as  we  know  that  they  are  men  of  equal 
weight,  or  that  the  difference,  if  any,  is  for  Spring  he  being  3  pounds 
heavier,  and  that  he  has  Che  advantage  of  being  a  nicer  height,  via.  3  feet 
114  inches,  while  Neat  is  6  feet  |  inch,  we  say  mat  no  mffianosity  can  ever 
beat  science  under  troeh  dreomatsMeei.  This  we  stMed  with  ocir  wtftMMit  elo« 
quenoe  to  our  ftiend  the  bulefaer,  but  in  vain.  He  had  a  preeonoeived  thetuy 
tnat  Neat  could  beat,  and  woM  not.  which  no  facts  could  oon<}uer;  Un-« 
doubtedly,  however,  omr  fiiend,  the  feller  of  oxen,  is  a  man  of  genius ;  for  he 
wrote  a  song  in  the  height  of  his  indignation,  of  which  he  kindly  gave  us  a 
copy,  on  condition  that  we  should  keep  it  a  secret  'We  therefore  coimmit  it 
in  confidence  to  ottr  reudere:-^ 

LameiU  af&  kig  Bristol  BtOeher. 

1. 
I  was  as  raw  as  butcher's  meat, 

I  was  as  green  as  cabbage. 
When  I  sported  Urxttt  on  Billy  Neat, 

The  ugly-looking  savage. 

I  was  as  dull  as  Bristol  stotie. 

And  as  the  ^vefn  muddy, 
Or  I  should  have  hftd  the  humbug  known. 

Of  that  big  bruiser  bloody. 

3. 

I  was  a)9  duH  ta  a  chopping-block. 

As  stupid  as  a  jack-ass. 
Or  I'd  not  have  laid  on  such  a  cock 

One  whiff  of  my  tobaccoes. 

4. 
For  budding  flower,  or  leafing  tree, 

I  now  don't  care  a  splinter ; 
For  Spring  is  a  colder  thought  to  me 

ThfOi  the  bitterest  day  of  Winter. 

S. 
Woe,  vroe-unto  the  maxket-place ! 

Woe,  woe  among  the  dieavers ! 
For  sad  is  every  greasy  fkce 

Among  Bill  Neat's  oeUevers. 

6. 
fm  rooked  of  noteer  bodi  small  and  great, 

Fm  rooked  of  every  sovereign; 
^  bloody  curses  on  Bill  Neat, 

Whatever  king  may  govern ! 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  author  of  these  verses  is  a  poet,  and  are 
not  without «  hope,  that  the  same  age,  which  saw  rinsed  from  humble  degree 
to  the  heights,  or  at  least  declivities,  of  Fiamassus,  such  souls  as^  those  of  our 
own,  our  dear  friend  Ho^  t^e  Shepherd  of  £ttrick,  or,  to  leave  him  out  of 
the  question,  of  Clare  the  hedger,  Cunningham  die  mason,  Blomfidd  the 
herd,  Keates  the  apothecary,  and  Mrs  Yearaley  the  milkwoman,  will  idsohave 
the  happiness  of  witnessing  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  author  of  this  La-* 
ment,  Humphry  Huggins,  the  butcher. 

Quod  Testor, 

M.  OD. 
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▲n  empty  head  and  an  empty  ato- 
iaacb>  wpn  foqnd  unitedi  na  thev  o£« 
ten  are^  ip  one  and  t)ie  aame  inoivi* 
di)al«  incapacitate  their  owi^  for  any 
mneat  mentfl  fvr  corporeal  fxertion* 
Byit  take  yqnr  nian>  and  oram  hlfa 
witb  turtle  aoun^  roaat-beef,  and  cranii 
beiry-tart^  ana  however  Nature  inay 
abhor  t)i^  Taciiaio  in  bia  unf i4mia|iea 
upper  atory,  ahe  ia  ao  nkased  witb  the  t 
rqpl^tipin  of  hia  vietoalling-offioex  tbat^ 
ahemu^  the  belly  perfcufiKi  ^  vo^lii 
of  the  brain,  apd  ahewt  vhat  ia  in  ^ 
mail  a£ler  three  4niahed  f  nd  regular 
oounaa  of  eduqition.  j^onk  ak^g  ^ 
latge  public  dipner,  eaten  either  ii| 
the  cauae  of  Fopedoin  or  the  Fine  ATt% 
and  you  will  qb||»ve  tioi^r  ideas  a^em 
to  be  riaipg  xq^fifm^  the  very  pi  ta  of 
their  stomachs,  \fifp  the  couftlena^iicaa 
of  the  frioiida  of  the  Wman  race.  In 
•11  proJbabiVty,  evecy  gentlenaan  prer 
•enft  haa  a  ninny  at  eii^her  dbow;  but 
diat  18  of  no  earthly  conaequenoe ;  the 
dinner  doea  ita  du^ ;  the  cook  makea 
etery  cnb  a  Canning;  and  the  apeakev 
on  Bpve  diiet,  what  n  he  when  brought 
into  rivalry  with  some  ^utton  of  tlv$ 
Gormand&ng  School,  mspired  by^  ^ 
peck  of  green  p^as,  and  baJIaat^d  witb 
beef  fis.  per  atone,  sinking  oSfiia.} 

We  intend  giving'a  monthly  rep<^ 
of  such  dinners ;  am  widumt  farther 
preamble,  begia  with  that  of  the  Soot- 
tiah  Club,  Liverpool^  devoured  upon 
the  18th  of  J4ane,  a.  d.  1828.  The 
MemlKR  of  the  Club,  (so  we  are  in- 
armed by  our  friend  Mr  Merrit's 
excellent  pamr,  ihe  Advertiser,)  met 
in  the  Castl^tm,  Lord-Street,  many 
of  them  in  '' splendid  Highland  dress*- 
ca."  *'  The  aonsy  fiace  of  Scothmd's 
favourite  dish,  the  houans,  graced  the 
festive  board,"  &c  Of  tlus  most  hi- 
deous  apd  indecent  dish,  Bnms,  who 
did  not  stick  at  trifles,  saiiL  *'  Thv 
hurdles  lil^  twa  distant  hills ;"  and 
when  people  sit  down  to  dine  vrith 
.their  own  nurdiea  bare«  nothing,  bet- 
ter can  be  expected  hwa  them,  than 
to  place  a  pair  upon  the  table,  and  to 
aver  that  they  **  grace  the  festive 
boafd.'*  '  But  we  solemn!  v  proteat 
against  the  doctrine  that  holds  naggis 
to  be  the  igiaS^nal  and  characteristic 
j^  of  Sq^pnil.    What  may  have 


been  the  case  long  u^o,  that  is  to  ai^^ 
mid-way  between  the  Flood  and  the 
ItJnion  of  the  two  kingdoms,  we  cannot 
tell,  never  having  been  addicted  to  ar- 
chaiological  researches.  But  this  we 
will  say,  that  no  Highknder  ever  ate 
a  haggis  in  a  kilt  upon  a  hill  of  hea< 
ther,  and  that  if  such  a  thing  were  to 
be  found  lying  in  a  glen,  no  antravel« 
led  HigUand^  would  be  able  to  awear 
oonadentiously  upon  the  Bible,  -wkko^ 
Idber  it  belonged  to  the  vegetaUeking-* 
dom,  was  a  pair  of  bellows,  or  a  new.* 
Ijr-iipported  ba^-pi^.  In  all  like- 
hhoog  he  would,  with  that  curiosity 
natural  to  all  savages,  stick  his  dirl 
ptQ  its  hurdles ;  and  being  generally 
b^  ^  state  of  hunger,  Ivs  woiud  begin 
joA  tastings  and  4nj»h  with  devour- 
ing the  contents  thereof  But  still  1m 
would  not  believe  it  to  be  indiflenoua  ; 
nor,  in  after  life,  during  hia  acgoimi  in 
Liverpool,  or  any  other  remote  town^ 
would  he  devoutly  bow  down  to  it; 
and  worship  it  as  the  idol  of  one  of  his 
country's  gods.  Into  the  histoiy  of 
the  haggis,  we  have  not  time  this 
iftonth  to  inquine,  nor  do  we  know  at 
preaent  whether  it  originally  vaa  the 
didi  of  a  0ree  people  or  a  nation  of 
akvea*  Bait,  however  like  ita  "  hiu> 
dies"  may  be  to  <'  diitani  hiUs,"  the 
Highlanders  have  had  no  opportimity 
in  their  own  country  of  making  the 
comparison ;  and  once  more  we  enter 
our  protest  againat  this  attempt  to  at- 
tribute a  Celtic  origin  to  the  ''great ' 
chieftain  of  the  pudding  races,"  wnose 
name  and  lineafis,  smell  and  sound, 
are  exceedingly  Gothic. 

However,  be  the  hi^Dory  of  the  hag- 
gia  what  it  may»  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr  D.  Abercromby  must 
have  lubricated  the  coats  of  his  sto« 
inach  ivithit  most  aasidnously^  before 
he  ooul4  dischai^  the  following  ora- 
tion. ''The  Bulwark  of  Liberty,  and 
the  Foe  of  Despotism,  a  Free  Yreas,'^ 
having  been  drunk,  the  Gorman^zer,  < 
No.  L,  arose,  aud  thw  vivavoced  the 
Chair:-, 

"  MA  CHAIftVAir, 

**  Hftving  been  connected  with  the  press 
from  my  eerUest  yeais,  and  embddened 
by  the  toast  which  you  have  just  now  dnink^ 
I  am  ind^ce^  to  <ij>t|iide  my lelf  upop  y owr 
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attention  fbr  a  few  moments;  not,  indeed, 
fbr  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  astonishing 
cfftets  whim  have  heen  produced  upon  the 
moralt  the  reUgioas»  and  the  political 
woild,  by  that  most  powerful  engme,  the 
press ;  nor  to  pomt  out  the  benefits  which 
mankind  have  derived  from  the  use  of  it, 
Of  the  evils  of  which  it  has  been  produc- 
tive, (all  of  which  would  be  quite  foreign 
to  the  occasion  of  our  present  meeting)  but 
to  advert  very  bridly  to  the  objects  which 
the  members  of  the  Scottish  Club  had  in 
Tiew  at  its  establishment — Before  doing 
80,  however,  permit  me  to  mention,  en 
pasmsnin  that  this  day,  on  which  we  cele* 
Inate,  for  the  first  time,  the  establishment 
of  the  Scottish  dub  in  this  town,  is  the 
anmversary  of  an  event  which  will  ever  be 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  this  country,  a 
■  period  jom  which  history  will  long  dwell 
with  delipjht,  and  the  anniversary  of  which 
wiU  furnish  to  ages  yet  unborn  the  theme 
of  many  a  noble  story.  Need  I  state,  that 
I  allude  to  the  gbrious  battle  of  Waterloo  ? 
That  event  is  of  so  very  recent  date,  and  the 
particulars  are  so  very  familiar  to  all  of  you, 
that  I  should  unnecessarily  oocnpv  your 
time  by  entering  into  any  detail  of  the  nl- 
lant  foats  performed  by  the  heroes  of  BrU 
tain  on  that  glorious  day.  Suffice  it  to  say^ 
that  never  on  any  former  field  of  glory, 
distinguished  as  they  have  been  for  deeds 
of  arms,  did  the  bravery  of  the  sons  of  St 
Oeoise  shine  forth  with  p;reater  lustro ;  ne- 
ver  md  the  lads  of  Erin  display  more  of 
thdr  native  heroism,  than  they  that  day 
shewed  in  supporting  the  reputation  of 
their  General,  himseff  the  child  of  tbeir 
own  dear  *  isle  of  the  ocean ;'  and  never 
were  more  noble  deeds  of  daring  performed 
by  any  than  were  that  day  dimlayed  by  our 
gallant  countrymen,  the  bold  and  hardy 
sons  of  the  North— 

•  Lads  who  err  oovaid,  but  nevOT  cry  parlar,-*' 
BdU  Soottkh  Isdf,  with  tiMur  bttmoekTof  bw 
ter."* 

What  a  glorious  etordium  I^and  how 
redolent  of  haggis  and  heather^  duck- 
ling and  sage  stuffing.  Why  did  the 
godlike  man  decline  shewing  the  as- 
tonishing effects  which  have  been  pro- 
duced  upon  the  morale  political,  and 
Kligious  world,  by  that  most  power- 
ful encine,  the  Press  >  Why  should  he 
have  thought  it  foreign  to  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting,  not  a  whit  more  surely 
than  the  battle  of  Waterloo?  Not  a 
soul  ate  haggis  that  day,  who  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  great  battle,  and 
they  might  just  as  appropriately  have 
swallowed  hagms  and  strutted  in  kilts 
upon  the  Ist  of  April,  as  on  the  I8th 
of  June.  But  we  observe,  that  no 
•ooner  does  a  Highlander  put  on  a  kilt, 
than  he  begins  with  scratching  him* 
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self  into  a  belief  that  he  dethroned 
Napoleon.  Nothing  will  satisfy  him 
but  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  where,  however 
great  the  itch  of  fighting,  there  waa 
less  butter  than  brimstone,  and  wh,ere 
the  few  hundred  Highbinders  that 
were  not  killed  at  Quatre  Bras,  were 
despatched  like  so  many  haggises,  and 
left  with  their  hurdies  to  fatten  the 
soil  of  the  ungrateful  Netherlands. 
What  better  is  all  this  vapouring  about 
a  day  of  blood,  than  the  imitative 
cock-a-doodle-dooing  of  schoolboys, 
who  have  chanced  to  see  two  game- 
cocks slaying  each  other,  and  who  keep 
flapping  their  arms  as  if  they  were 
themselves  the  combatants,  and  all  so 
many  bloody-heeled  Ginger-Piles? 

But  Mr  D.  Abercromby  now  leaves 
the  ensanguined  field  of  Waterloo, 
and  tells  the  Scottish  Club  why  they 
are  all  met  U^ther,  which,  we  pre- 
sume, but  for  his  well-timed  informa- 
tion, would  have  remained  a  secret 
even  from  themselves. 

^«  The  objects  for  which  the  Scottish 
Club  was  instituted,  are  such  as  to  oom- 
aaend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  every 
man  acquainted  with  them,  and  to  do  equid 
credit  to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  him  who 

Eroposed  its  establishment,  and  to  you  who 
ave  matured  and  brought  it  to  its  present 
high  state  of  respectabiUty  and  usetmness. 
These  objects,  I  believe,  I  will  be  correct 
in  saying,  are  three  in  number,  viz. — First, 
and  chiefly,  the  support  of  the  mfirm,  the 
rick,  and  the  aged  amongst  yon.  Second- 
ly, The  promotion  of  Uiat  amor  patritt 
Which  is  mherent  in  every  man,  but  whidi 
is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Sootdunen. 
And,  Utttly,  To  preserve  from  eatinciion, 
anii^t  the  ever-varying  and  fimtastieal  fa* 
shions  of  every*day  invention,  the  peculiar 
and  national  dress  of  Scotland.  Let  me 
trespass  u^n  your  patience  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, whUst  1  briefly  make  a  few  hastily- 
concocted  observations  on  each  of  these  in 
thdr  order." 

Here  the  excellence  of  his  remarks 
proves  the  illness  of  his  stomach.  Ha- 
ving, in  his  skilful  exordium,  declined 
any  historical  exposition  of  ihe  power 
of  the  Press  over  the  destinies  ot  man, 
which  he  felt  inwardly  would  have 
heen  aneedless condiment  to  that  high- 
ly-savoured dish,  a  haggis — with  si- 
milar judgment,  he  remarks,  ''  It 
would  be  a  waste  of  time,  an  insult  to 
vour  good  sense,  to  shew,  by  any 
lengthened  remarks,  the  necessity  of 
making  provision  for  infirmity,  sick- 
ness, and  old  age."  He  then  slides  on, 
with  an  akcrity,  only  possihle  in  a 
15 
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i««Il-diMdortlor,  into  die  prooTof  this 
▼cry  dHBeiilt  proboritkm^  and  ihews^ 
M  we  think,  to  the  satisftction  of  UX 
and  kui,  the  maii  of  strong  digestion, 
and  the  martyr  to  constipated  bowels, 
**that  it  18  the  incumbent  duty  of 
cvwy  man,  while  in  the  possession  of 
health  and  strength,  to  provide,  as  far 
as  human  capacity  enables  him,  a- 
gMnst  the  ills  of  life."  Having  gained 
^ranta^ground,  he  then  kunches 
forth  mto  one  of  the  noblest  stnuns  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  our 
gormandizing  eloquence. 

^  Highly  conducive  to  the  attainment 
of  these  hean^eligfated  purpoies,  are  an- 
naal  dinner*  nmilsr  to  thf  present.  Their 
effecu  are  to  enliv^  and  invigorate  the  m- 
ncrons  and  patriotic  sentiments  with  whuJi 
we  are  animated.  Engaged  in  the  right- 
eous cause  of  benevolence,  in  fulfilling  the 
new  commandment  given  by  the  Divine 
Author  of  Christianity,  '  That  you  love 
one  another,'  the  pleasures  of  the  festive- 
board  are  refined  and  consecrated ;  it  sheds 
an  sSmoat  sancttfyhig  influence  over  the 
joy-in^nring  bowl,  and  imparts  to  our  con- 
vivU  mterconrse  a  charm  more  than  hu- 

Th]S]atheiie^»&wiflfra-H;heLand'8-i 
end— 4he  John-o'-Oroat's  House— the 
Ultima  Thnle-^the  Back-o'-Beyond 
— <if  the  oratory  of  the  Haegis-Bag^ 
To  Mr  D.  Abercromby,  in^^d,  be- 
longa  the  ''  Os  magna  sonatmmm." 
If  he  eata  as  be  spouts,  (and  it  should 
heso,)  his  jawbones  must  be  more 
destmcdve  than  any  recorded  in  his- 
tiMry,  sacred  or  profane ;  and,  to  use 
hia  own  woids,  with  a  shghtand  par^ 
donaUe  dtcralion,  he  must  *'  exhibit 
in  canvivial  intercouse  a  power  more 
tha&  human." 

Mr  D.  Abercromby  proceeds  to  the 
aeeond  head  of  his  address,  and  holds 
forth  on  the  amor  patria  of  Scotch- 
men. The  promotion  of  this  principle 
is  the  aeeond  great  olgect  of  the  Liver- 
pool Sooltiih  Clnb^  although  it  seems 
to  us  that  is  somewhat  like  carrying 
eoals  to  Newcastle.  '<  It  is,"  says  our 
Goarmandiaer,"  inherent  in  every  man, 
but  jieeuliarly  eharacteiistic  of  Scotch- 
men." If  so,  why  olub  to  promote  it  ? 
Hear  the  Haggis ! 

'*  Never  ean  a  Scotchman  cease  to  love 
the  land  of  hia  fiMheti.  Wanderina  oo  the 
desert  aonds  of  Africa,  immenad  in  the 
wilds  of  Csnsda,  or  trudging  beneath  the 
burning  sun  ef  India,  his  imagination  lin-< 
gen  on  the  hiUs  of  his  native  land,  ^  where 
blooms  the  red  heather  and  thistle  sae 
green  ;*  and,  musing  on  the  scenery  and 
menddiips  tit  youth,  he  thbln  of  the  time 
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wheiL  ^Mvy  with  the  tons  snddie  jonney 
of  lift,  he  shall  yet  return,  and  lay  his 
bones  with  those  of  his  kindred.  But  we 
love,  and  are  proud  of  our  country,  because 
it  is  the  knd  of  patriotism,  learning,  and 
piety.  Can  a  Caledonian  hear  the  names  of 
WaUace  and  Bruce,  and  his  breast  not 
l^w  with  the  love  of  liberty,  or  thriU  with 
hatred  of  tyranny  ?  Can  he  cease  to  be 
proud  that  he  is  a  descendant  of  those  brave 
Caledonians  who  ibr  ages  hurled  defiance 
from  their  faQls  upon  the  legions  of  Rome, 
and  the  armies  of  mighty  monarchs,  ana 
preserved  theh*  liberty  and  independence 
in  the  midst  of  an  enslaved  worid  f  Th^ 
learned  men  which  our  country  has  pro- 
duced, is  also  another  source  of  the  love 
which  we  bear  to  the  land  of  our  nativity. 
A  host  of  historians,  poets,  philosophos, 
legistators,  ecc,  might  here  be  menttoned, 
but  with  the  names  of  these,  every  gentle- 
man present  is  familiar.  Above  all,  the 
jnety  and  good  conduct  of  our  countrymen 
IS  calcuUted,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  reor- 
der usptoud  of  the  hmd  of  our  birth,  and 
to  make  us  in  love  with  the  jflace  where' 
the*  establishment  of  }Afrochttl  teachers, 
and  (he  xedouft  and  faithfyu  labours  of 
our  ibinisters,  have,  under  God,  produced 
such  happy  and  pleasant  effects.** 

Mr  D.  Abercromby  has  now  beeir 
hard  at  it,  tooth  tfnd  nail,  snuff  and 
anifter,  bubble  and  squeak,  for  about 
a  garter  of  an  hour,  or  twenty  mi- 
nuCes,  and  yet  he  is  fresh  as  a  two- 
yesr-old,  and  without  a  symptom  of 
closing  his  potato-tn^.  It  is  now,  we 
shall  suppose,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  each  member  has  finish- 
ed his  mutchkinof  barley-broo.  Symp« 
toms  ef  yawning  are  exhibited,  and  an 
oocBsional  snore  calls  from,  the  chair- 
man the  mandate  of  "  Silenoe!  Si- 
lence!" when  our  Gormandiser  ex« 
rlftiran 

''  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  ipt  oecnvring 
so  much  of  yiMir  time,  and  allow,  me  n»  a 
moment  to  glance  at  the  third  object  which 
the  Scottish  Club  vokj  be  said  to  have  had 
in  view  at  its  establishment, ,  namefy.  To 
preserve  from  extinction,  amidst  the  ever- 
varying  and  fantastical  fashions  of  every- 
day invention,  the  peculiar  Snd  national 
dress  of  Scotland,— 4he  bonnet  blue,  the 
belted  plaid,  and  kilt  and  trews  o*  tartan* 
bonnie.  A  considerable  period  has  elap> 
sed  since  the  government  of  the  timetkeoi^ 
it  necessary  to  treat  the  Highland  cfaane- 
ter  with  peculiar  harshness.  A  law  was 
oafsed,  and  rigidly  enforced^  to  deprive  the 
Highlanders  S  theu  arms ;  and  not  con- 
tent with  extracting  the  lion*s  fann,  they 
must  also  take  his  skin.  It  was  declared 
penal  for  the  Highlander  to  appear  in  his 
native  dress.  Gentlemen,  what  would  an 
Bng^ishman  thmk  if  a  law  were  promvlga* 
K 
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teA^  ml  put  in  flnee  at  the  point  of  the 
bi^riBnet,  that  he  ihouM  not  pretume  to  ap. 
pear,  except  in  the  stays  and  petticoats  of 
a  woman  ?  Would  he  not  feel  degraded 
and  insulted  ?  And  so  did  our  fathers.  Is 
it  not  then  astonishing,  that,  thus  debased 
and  despised,  their  fine  spirit  should  flag  ? 
It  was  reserved  for  the  illustrious  Chatham 
to  convert,  as  it  were  by  magic,  these  very 
men,  who  scarce  dared  to  own  themselves 
the  subjects  of  their  sovereign,  into  the 
loyal  and  intrepid  defenders  of  their  kbe 
and  country.  And  how  did  he  accomplish 
this?  How  did  he  rouse  the  slumbering 
spirit  of  the  Gad  ?  By  associating  them 
in  kindred  bands ;  by  arming  them  with 
their  national  weapons ;  by  clothing  them 
in  their  native  garb,  and  by  giving  them 
a  name  to  be  proud  of  and  to  fignt  for. 
And  well  was  he  rewarded  for  this  libera- 
lity in  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  a  body 
of  men  who  valued  life  only  as  conducive 
to  their  country's  fame.  Cold  is  the  heart 
that  does  not  warm  at  the  sight  oi  the 
Highland  tartan.  It  is  your  desire  to  pre- 
serve this  dress  indeed ;  but  it  is  to  pre- 
serve also  along  with  it  the  sentiments  and 
recollections  of  a  generous  patriotism— -to 
cherish  the  love  of  country,  and  to  perpe- 
tuate to  future  ages  a  remembrance  of  the 
glories  of  the  Scottish  name.** 

Never  was  the  case  of  Kilt  versus 
Breeches  so  powerfuUy  pleaded  before. 
But^  pniy>  sir,  do  you  caU  breeches  the 
dress  of  a  woman,  as  well  as  stays  and 
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nettiooata?  TheH^ifalandenweKlbi^ 
bid  wearing  kilts,  and  forced  to  put  on 
breeches.  Why  the  devil  ahoold  that 
be  likened  to  forcing  EngUsbmen',  al 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to  wear  sta^ 
and  petticoats  ?  Mr  Abercromby  must 
have  been  getting  into  a  state  of  dvi- 
lation.  But  hear  the  finale. 

•'  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  distinctioii 
of  the  Highland  dress,  the  name  of  Soot- 
land  would  not  have  been  heard  of  as  the 
nurse  of  warriors  who  fought  and  triumph- 
ed at  Maida,  and  Egypt,  and  Waterloo ; 
and  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Scottish  Club  to 
fan  those  sacred  fires  which  shall  hereafter 
glow  in  the  hearts  of  the  brave,  and  the 
ftee,  and  the  loyal  sons  of  the  North,  at 
Hie  recollection  of  Scotland's  heroic  deeds, 
and  Scotland's  domestic  virtues.  Such, 
gentlemen,  is  an  imperfect  sketdi  of  tifie 
objecto  which  the  Scottish  Club  have  in 
view." 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  distinction 
of  the  Highland  dress!  — O  Paddy 
from  Cork,  with  your  coat  buttoned 
behind,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ? 

When  Mr  D.  Abercromby  comes  to 
Edinburgh,  he  must  favour  us  with 
his  company  at  Ambrose's.  We,  too> 
belong  to  the  Gormandising  Scheol  of 
Eloquence,  and  will  speak  or  eat  him 
for  a  trifle,  giving  him  five  minutes 
start,  and  seven  to  four. 
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The  name  of  Tory  was  once  ob- 
noxious, from  its  connexion  with  the 
dangerous  and  exploded  doctrines  of 
die  Stuarts.  But  time  changes  the 
spirit  of  titles  as  well  as  of  men. 
Toryism,  in  iSSS,  is  the  representa- 
tive of  Whiggism  in  1688.  The  tre- 
mendous lesson  of  the  French  Revo- 
hitiou,  has  perhaps  imuressed  it  with 
a  deeper  fear  of  popular  licentious- 
ness, and  a  more  solemn  deference  for 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancient  institu- 
tions ;  it  may  feel  an  inferior  jeslousy 
of  the  throne,  from  a  fuller  experience 
of  the  checks  on  its  power  ;  and  a 
keener  alarm  at  innovation  in  politiea 
and  religion,  ftom  the  knowled^  that 
it  is  only  preparative  to  the  betrayal 
of  both.  But  in  all  that  made  the 
great  national  service  of  Whiggism  in 
1688,  ite  manly  adherence  to  the  na- 
tional privileges,  its  honest  love  of  U- 
lierty,  its  homage  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  hiws,  its  vigilance  over  the  oon-^ 


duct  of  ministers,  its  ainoere  reve* 
renoe  for  the  Constitution  in  Church 
and  State,  Toryiam  now  stands  on 
^e  same  lofty  ground  with  the  spirit 
of  our  glorious  Revdntion. 

It  wul  be  the  purpose  of  this,  and 
succeeding  letters,  to  place  those  truths 
in  a  dear  noint  of  view.  The  evidence 
shall  be  taken,  not  from  surmises,  nor 
firom  the  suspicious  statements  of  pcr- 
tVy  but  from  the  lips  of  the  individuals 
toemselves,  on  those  most  important 
questions  which  compel  a  dedaration 
of  opinion.  The  Peninsular  war  of 
1808  has  been  the  prindpal  test  of 
our  day. 

In  some  previous  observations  un- 
der another  head,  I  have  detailed  the 
language  of  the  Leader  of  Opposition, 
Loni  Grey,  and  proved  him,  out  of 
his  own  mouth,  to  have  been  altoaoB- 
ther  incompetent  to  guide  the  j>ublie 
mind  on  that  momentousquestion.  I 
have  shewn  this  chief  of  Whiggism  to 
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I  fiswSj  not  nMrelT  tinged 
with  the  oidinapy  weskness  of  human 
jndgmenty  but  degraded  by  utter  igno- 
imnoe  of  Uie  salgect,  by  a  weak  pieju* 
diee  agalnat  aB  that  belonged  to  a 
iHnly  policy^  by  an  absurd  homace 
fm  the  enemy,  and  by  a  mifleraUe 
powerieMueaa  of  feeling  with  the  feel- 
ings of  Rnehmd.  WiUi  Whiggisra  at 
the  head  of  %SMn,  &e  great  Spanish 
teannrection  would  have  been  extin- 
guiahed  in  its  own  blood,  the  Conti* 
neat  in  chains  to  this  hour,  and  France, 
under  theNapoIeon  dynasty,  the  terror 
and  the  tyrant  of  Europe.  If  we  had 
neaee,  it  would  have  been  purchased 
oy  some  wretdied  humiUation,  and  it 
iPBuld  have  been  only  a  hollow  tru<;e 
pvepaimtory  to  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion.  If  we  had  war,  it  would  have 
been  a  lingering  and  hopeless  struggle 
agiiBBt  power  accumulating  day  by 
£y;  war  without -energy  and  with- 
out end;  rehietuit,  fearful,  success- 
lea^  and  desperate.  Or,  if  we  are  to 
hdieve  that  no  nan  bom  on  the  soil 
of  Sagteod  eonld  thus  abuse  her 
0BQse>  what  is  the  alternative  ?  We 
must  deeide  that  ^  Whigs,  in  their 
hitler  icprobetion  of  our  Peninsolar 
poUey,  were  totally  insinoere;  diat 
they  inwardly  honoured  what  they 
pnUidy  abjured;  and  that  their  lan- 
guage was  only  one  of  the  miser- 
able artifiees  of  party,  eager  to  attract 
particBna,  and,  lor  we  sake  of  a  few 
oonteraptible  votes,  to  viHfy  the  name, 
and  haaaid  the  fktes  of  their  country. 
In  memorable  contrast  to  those  du- 
I  ezpeaitions,  I  shall  give  some 
I  mm  the  sentiments  of  the 
;  head  of  the  administration;  a 
whose  integrity,  public  spirit, 
knowledge  of  government,  are 
owed  beyond  panegyric,  in  the  re- 
spest  and  confidence  of  the  nation. 
Id  the  year  1808,  on  the  first  break- 
iMf  out  of  ^e  Spanish  Insurrection, 
WMi  the  prospects  and  power  of 
S^n  ifere  yet  all  uncertainty,  and 
Fnnoe  vras  sitting  on  the  height  of  a 
dominion  which  seemed  to  defy  aU  re- 
^stanee  and  aQ  casualty,  Ixird  Liver- 
pool thua  threw  down  the  pledge  which 
he  and  fan  feBow-ministers  have  since 
so  splendidly  redeemed. 

**  With  respect  to  Spain,  the  people 
of  that  country  had  manifested  a  spirit 
and  determination  to  reabt  the  at- 
tonpts  of  thehr  invaders,  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  most  glorious 
pesiod  .of  thdbr  history,  and  which. 


periiaps,  were  not  to  be  expected  un- 
der the  pressure  of  such  formidable 
difficulties.  Such  a  scene  every  man 
in  the  House,  every  man  in  the  coun- 
try, must  hail  with  the  liveliest  satis- 
frction ;  and  what  every  generous  heart 
roust  wish  should  be  done  in  support 
of  so  glorious  a  cause,  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  would  feel  it  their  duty  to  do. 
With  r^ard  to  what  information  they 
had  received  of  the  designs  or  the  hopes 
of  those  brave  and  rescSute  men,  wno, 
in  defence  of  their  country's  independ- 
ence, were  exposing  themselves  to 
everything  whicn  a  powerfiil  and  san- 
^nary  tyrant  coula  devise  or  inflict. 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  he  should 
now  unfold  it.  His  Majesty's  Mini- 
sters were  fhlly  sensible  of  the  ex- 
treme imporunce  of  this  event,  and 
he  trusted  they  would  be  found  to  act 
accordingly." — Debate  of  January  SO, 
1808. 

I  give  this  fragment  as  an  evidence 
of  the  earlydecisiveness  of  Admini- 
stration. While  those  who  had  inso- 
lentiy  and  exclusively  assumed  the 
name  of  friends  of  freedom,  were  fee- 
bly retracting,  or  culpably  resisting, 
the  English  Cabinet,  with  a  boldness  and 
sagacity  that  do  them  matchlesshonour, 
took  up  the  cause  of  liberty,  bound 
themselves  at  once  to  theSpanudi  cause, 
and,  on  the  strength  of  their  fidelity 
to  that  cause,  demanded  to  be  tri^ 
biefore  the  nation.  The  trials  ot  this* 
fidelity  must  not  be  forgotten.  The 
Spanish  cause  was,  after  Uie  first  burst 
ot  triumph,  uniformly  disastrous.  In 
two  years  from  the  French  Invasion, 
the  whole  military  force  of  Spain  was 
annihilated ;  her  armies  and  generals 
had  been  tramj^ed  like  dust  under  the 
heels  of  France,  her  dvil  government 
was  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  her 
revenue  was  gone,  her  colonies  were 
in  revolt ;  a  French  army,  greater  than 
the  ^eatest  that  had  broken  down 
martial  Germany,  had  fiodded  indo- 
lent, unwarlike  Spain.  The  roots  of 
regular  resistance  had  been  burnt  up. 
The  powers  of  popular  resistance  were 
ui^nown.  But  the  honourable  ded- 
aion  of  England  had  been  taken  ;  and 
while  Opposition  hung  their  ominous 
heads  over  the  ruin,  and  almost  tri- 
umphed in  it  as  a  proof  of  their  pro- 
phecy. Ministers  renewed  their  pledge 
to  Spain,  and  manfiilly  foresaw  her 
victory. 

In  Lord  Liverpool's  speech,  in  the 
commencement  of  1809>  this  senti-' 
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ment  is  eipraHed  with  tl;ie  feelins 
ahd  dignity  of  a  leader  of  nationiil 
council. 

''All  that  tjbey  were  now  called 
upon  to  do>  waB  to  record  a  public 
avowal  of  dieir  determination  not  to 
desert  that  cause,  which  the  govern- 
ment and  the  country  l^d  espoused, 
and  that  they  would  not  be  90  far  dis- 
mayed by  those  reverses  which  had 
been  experienced,  and  which  were 
^om  the  beginning  to  be  expected,  as 
to  renounce  that  system  of  support  to 
which  both  his  Majesty  and  the  na« 
tlon  were  most  solemnly  pledged,  and 
in  which  it  was,  in  conseqtience  of  these 
reverses,  ev^n  become  a  mftre  iqered 
duty  to  persevere." 

His  Lordship's  reasonii^g  upon  those 
disheartening  results  of  the  first  Spa- 
nish campaigns,  is  eminently  British. 
Where  Opposition  found  the  ruin  of 
the  Peninsular  cause,  he  finds  its 
strength,  find  invigorates  his  principle 
bv  an  appeal  to  the  recollections  of 
all  tho6e  ^prions  ^truggl^i,  in  which 
the  spirit  of  nations  persevered  and 
triumphed  asainst  oppression. 

"  Tnose  who  inferred  that  the  cause 
was  desperate,  from  those  disasters 
which  had  already  happened,  reasoned 
upon  a  most  contr^^  ^d  imperfect 
view  of  the  relative  situation  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  contest.  He  en- 
treated those  who  were  inclined  to  de? 
spoAd,  to  consult  the  Records  of  histo- 
ry, and  to  review  those  instances  of 
nations,  who  had  been  compelled  to 
struggle  for  their  independence  in  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  those  in  which 
the  Spaniards  were  now  placed.  There 
it  would  be  found,  that  nations,  often 
maintaining  the  struggle  for  ten  or 
twenty  ye/ir?,  in  the  coiurse  of  which 
they  had  been  almipst  uni^rmly  worst- 
ed m  battle,  had  eventually  succeeded, 
in  spite  of  the  triumphs  of  their  adyer- 
saries,  io  securing  the  object  for  whiph 
tney  contended.  It  was  difficult  to  con- 
ceive any  situation  which  would  war- 
rant better  hopes  of  ultimate  success 
tjian  that  of  Spain  at  this  day.  The 
people  were  unanimous  in  their  resist- 
ance to  the  invader  ;  and  it  was  the 
only  instance  since  jLhe  French  revolu- 
tion, in  which  a  whole  people  had  ta- 
ken up  arms  in  Iheir  own  defence. 
The  territory  of  Spain  was  as  large  as 
that  of  France  within  its  ancient  li- 
niits,  and  the  country  possessed  many 
Ipcal  advantages  which  were  extremely 
favourable  to  its  defence — advantages. 
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the  value  of  which  the  Spaniflh  hi»- 
tory  ought  to  teach  ua  duly  to  appre- 
ciate. 

•  •  «  •  IT 

''  The  cause,  in  itself,  was  moat  in* 
tere^ting  to  the  best  feelhigs  of  the  hn- 
man  mind  ;  it  offered  the  last  chanee 
of  salvation  to  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and,  taken  in  a  more  contracted 
point  of  vieWs  our  own  immediate  se- 
Qurity  was  in  some  measure  involved, 
in  its  fate.  He  asked,  then,  if  nothing 
was  to  be  risked  in  support  of  a  gene- 
rous ally  ?  if  nothing  was  to  be  risked 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  gencsal 
tranquillity  ?  In  fine,  if  nothing  waa 
to  be  risked  for  our  own  safety  and  in^ 
dependence  Y'r-'J^ebaie  of  June  19, 
1809^ 

On  the  moving  of  the  address  in  the 
chief  debate  that  took  place  in  1809, 
Lord  Orey  had  inveighed  against  ad- 
ministration, on  the  ground  that  they 
had  not  sufficient  reason,  in  the  spirit 
of  Spain,  for  involving  j^nghuid  in  its  al- 
liance. His  Lordship  went  over  the  beat- 
en track  of  husbanding  and  preserving 
our  resources,"  till  some  great  uuexy ' 
pected  success  should  excite  our  libe- 
ralitv.   It  was  '^  no  xuddei^  ebidtUitm," 
(such  was  this  statesman's  oonoeptioii 
of  the  risii^g  of  Spain,)  ''  that  should 
have  led  us  to  depart  mm  our  enmo- 
rny.'*  His  Miyesty's  Ministers  should 
have  waited  to  see  a  regular  and  vigor- 
ous administration  establidiied  in  Spain, 
as  well  as  a  spirit  of  proper  resistance 
in  the  people,  before  they  assisted  the 
nadon.  Or,  to  give  the  simple  interpre- 
tation of  opposition  wisdom,  Ministera 
should  have  seen  the  Spaniards  trium- 
phant before  they  rendmd  them  assist* 
ance  ;  France  oi^ht  to  have  been  re> 
pelled  before  a  British  trigger  was  poll- 
ed ;  and  the  famous  prodamatum  of 
the  16th  of  December,  1807,  by- which 
the  nations  made  common  cause,  diould 
have  been  postponed  till  it  could  have 
been  published  upon  the  Pyrenees. 
Yet,  to  do  justice  to  Opposition,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  they  al- 
lowed, "1/  tjiere  was  a  proper  spirit  in 
the  people,  assistance  should  not  be 
whoUy  withheld."    I  acknowledge  (he 
generosity  of  this  allowance ;  but  when 
I  come  to  ascertain  its  extent,  and  find 
Lord  Grey  protesting  against "  lavish- 
ing the  national  resources,"  or  ''send- 
ing an  army,"  as  the  very  "  acmi  of 
madness,"  I  deUght  myself  in  imsgi- 
ninff  the  mighty  co-operation  whidti 
withholds  both  men  and  ipopey,  anjl 
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do  iMBMige  to  Ae  IMnliCT  of  Wb]g« 
gHBL.  Wm  speech  ivomilj  dosed 
'with  ft  due  beiKUiig  of  the  knee  before 
BuoDftpftrte.  CommenciDg  with  om* 
tempt  of  our  eXLj,  it  siiitably  doeed 
wtdi  pftnegyrie  of  Napoleon.  "  He 
had  all  the  opposite  quauties  of  Fabtiia 
and  MareeUuB ;"  he  rivalled  *'  Hanni- 
hal  in  the  application  of  his  means^ 
and  waa  exempt  from  hia  only  faul^ 
that  of  not  improving  by  his  past  ex- 
perienoe."  To  this  fervour  of  praise 
what  could  lend  an  additional  glow  ? 
Lord  Grey  finds  it  in  the  contrast* 
edfashness,  levity^  and  hasard,  of  Mi- 
nisters. Napoleon  "  never  enters  into 
an  enterpriie  without  a  calculation  of 
conaequenoes;  he  never  exposes  Msjbr* 
tune  to  risk,  on  the  desperate  <^nce  of 
«  dutant  possibility  of  success."  Suda 
is  Lord  Grey's  penetration  into  cha- 
racter ;  so  shallow^  prqudioed,  and 
feeble,  was  his  estimate  of  that  great 
Buliti^  gambler ;  so  little  capable  waa 
tbaa  Whig  of  seeing  human  fallibility 
in  the  UMdiest  enemy  of  human  firee- 
dom.  The  Marquis  Wellesley  at  once 
proooanoed  Napoleon  to  be  "  a  man 
prone  to  great  haiards,  and  sure  to  be 
ruined  by  his  rashness  in  the  end." 

Lord  Liverpool's  answer  to  Lord 
Grey's  singular  speech  was  worthy  of 
the  man  and  of  the  cause. 

**  The  noble  Earl  (Grey)  had  cett<- 
sored  hia  Migesty's  government  for 
precipitation.  He  had  declared  it  hia 
opinion,  that  thev  ought  to  have  wait- 
ed to  ascertain  the  probability  of  the 
soeoess  of  patriotism  in  Spain,  before 
they  offibred  the  Spaniards  assistance. 
Thu  waa  a  most  extraordinary  opi- 
nion. What!  when  the  feeling  of  re- 
aistanee  and  oppression  was  so  strong 
and  so  general  m  Spain,  wotdd  it  have 
been  honourable  to  the  British  cha« 
laeter,  had  his  Migesty's  ministers 
told  the  gallant  Spaniards, '  We  will 
not  give  you  aid,  while  you  are  most 
in  want  of  it,  while  your  efforts  at 
emancipation  are  in  their  infancy: 
but  we  will  defer  our  assistance  tiu 
you  are  in  fiiU  strength,  and  need  it 
noU'  Had  such  been  the  language  of 
hb  Majesty's  ministers,  they  would 
have  ind^  deserved  the  reprobation 
of  every  man  in  the  country. ' 

Having  thus  cleared  up  the  prind-r 

e»  of  the  co-operation,  he  rapidly  re- 
tea  the  charge  of  rash  expectation. 
**  Hia  Majesty's  ministers,  in  em- 
barking in  that  cause,  were  not  so 
weak,  so  improvideBt,  so  fboUab,  as 
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to  expect  that  the  first  ettbrta  of  the 
Spanish  people,  contending  with  such 
an  enemy,  would  be  crowned  with 
unqualified  success ;  that  no  discom- 
fitures, no  disasters,  no  reverses,  would 
retard  and  embarrass  the  early  and 
crude  operations  of  undisdpiined  bra- 
very, when  brought  dovrn  into  the 
open  plain  to  contend  with  the  supe- 
rior discipline,  the  superior  strength, 
and  the  superior  generalship,  of  such  a 
power  as  France.  No !  Weak  as  the 
noble  Earl  might  suppose  ministers, 
they  were  not  yet  guilty  of  calculating 
with  certainty  upon  impossibilities. 
They  did  not  expect  that  such  a  cause 
as  the  cause  of  Spain,  to  be  fought  finr 
with  such  an  enemy  as  the  Ruler  of 
France,  could  be  determined  in  one 
campaiffn." 

He  tiien  turns  to  the  proof  from 
history,  that  national  resistance  con- 
tains the  sure  seeds  of  triumph. 

"  I  cannot  feel  lukewarm  in  my 
hope,  that  the  efforts  of  Spain  will  be 
crowned  with  ultimate  success.  When 
your  lordships  consider  the  great  po- 
pular revolutions  that  have  occurred, 
have  they  ultimatdv  succeeded  with- 
out great  vicisaitudes  ?  SwitzerUmd 
and  Holland  are  instances  of  this; 
but,  above  all,  America.  In  that  fatal 
contest  with  America,  we  had  gained 
every  battle,  we  had  taken  every  town 
which  we  had  besi^^ed,  until  the  cap- 
ture of  General  Burgoyne,  and  vet  the 
Americans  ultimately  suoceedea  in  the 
arduous  contest  In  the  present  im- 
portant struggle,  do  not  the  extent 
and  nature  ofthe  country  afford  a  hope 
of  success?  Does  not  its  population 
forbid  despair  ?" 

He  then  turns,  with  brief  but  vigo- 
rous sarcaism,  to  the  pluddess  poUcy 
of  the  Whig  year. 

"  The  noble  Earl  (Grey)  concluded 
his  speech  with  a  censure  on  the  eon- 
duct  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.  The 
noble  Earl  may  not  approve  of  our 
measures ;  so  ndther  do  I  approve  of 
his  counsds.  I  do  not  approve  of 
those  sublime  operations  in  Egypt,  at 
Buenos- Ayres,  at  Constantinople,  and 
other  places,  that  emanated  from  the 
wisdom  of  those  with  whom  the  noble 
Earl  had  been  used  to  act." 

He  then  closes  with  a  lofty  and 
feeline  peroration  on  the  motives  of 
Britisn  sympathy  and  Spanish  resist* 
ance. 

''  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  the  satis- 
fiiction,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
17 
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hifl  Majisiy^i  govennnenty  to  reflect^ 
that,  wnateTcr  may  be  the  conaequenoes 
of  ^e  straggle  iB  which  we  are  em- 
bailced,  we  nave  not  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  Spanish  people ;  we  know  that 
e!fery  trae  Spanish  heart  heats  high 
for  this  oonntry;  we  know  that,  whaU 
ever  may  hayipen^  they  will  not  accnse 
us.  Submission  may  be  the  lot  which 
they  are  fated  to  endure  in  the  end  ; 
but  they  do  not  impute  to  us  the  cause 
of  their  misfortunes.  They  are  sen- 
sibiey  that  neither  the  thirst  after  com- 
merce, nor  territory,  nor  security,  is  to 
be  imputed  to  us  in  the  assistance  we 
have  afforded  to  them  on  this  most 
inportaot  occasion.  Whatever  may 
be  the  result,  we  have  done  our  duty  ; 
we  have  not  despured ;  we  have  per- 
severed, and  we  will  do  so  to  the  fast, 
while  lliere  is  anything  left  to  contend 
for  widh  a  prospect  of  success." — De* 
bateofAffrU2l,  1809. 

To  this  powerful  and  luminous 
speech — of  which  I  have  given  hat  a 
fngment,  but  of  which  the  whole  de- 
servea  to  be  studied,  and  is  not  lesaan 
boBomr  to  itsspeaker,  than  an  exposition 
of  the  pdicy  of  the  war — ^no  reply  could 
be maoe ;  and  Opposition,  brokendown 
at  once  by  defeats  in  the  lq;iskture, 
and  UHpopnkrity  with  the  nation, 
aliaadoned  its  resistance  for  a  time. 
New  cwmalties  at  length  arrived  to  ila 
aoooonr,  and  it  roae  again,  to  impede 
ibe  inteiests,  and  degrade  the  honooTj 
of  the  empire. 

Why  do  I  insist  upon  the  eondvct 
of  the  Whigs  in  the  peninsvlar  war  ^ 
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Ileeause  it  waa  tiie  very  crisiB  of  Eu- 
rope ;  because  it  was  more  than  a  war 
—it  was  a  conflict  of  the  prindpto  of 
freedom  with  tyrann|r-*-a  great  -trial 
of  the  questioQ  of  national  independ- 
ence againat  oniversai  domination  ;' 
because  such  was  the  palpable  and  fb- 
trinsic  interest  of  the  contest  to  Eu- 
rope, to  England,  and  to  freedom,  that 
those  who  could  not  honour  the  re- 
sistance of  Spain,  or  see  its  vital  con- 
nexion with  the  hope  of  nations,  must 
be  either  fools  or  kiisves. 

But  if  our  contempt  fbr  Whiggiam 
could  be  deepened,  what  could  wow* 
it  into  more  cureless  ridicule  than  ita 
present  clamour  for  Spanidi  iusurree- 
tion;  a  miserable,  half-cast  descend- 
ant of  French  Jacobinism — ^repelled- 
by  the  people,  revolting  to  nadonal' 
manners,  uncalled-for  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  country,  and,  at  the  sight 
of  punishment,  flying  in  despair  to  the 
remotest  comer  of  Spain  ?  What  can 
be  more  ridiculous  than  thatcluffktan 
Wilson,  deported  from  village  to  vil- 
lage of  Portugal,  in  the  midst  of  po- 
pnlar  disgust,  and,  like  a  begggar,  lasbed' 
baA  to  his  parish  ?  What  more  silly, 
than  the  attempt  to  bolster  up  the 
emaciated  fraud  of  Whig  boasung  at 
home,  by  fetes  and  fboleries  in  taverns 
and  theatres  ?  The  failure  of  the  Spa- 
nish ball  was  ludicrously  complete— 
the  influence  of  quadrilks  and  syUi^ 
bubs,  in  sustaiuing  a  national  war,  haa 
been  found  impotent— and  the  Whigv 
are  without  resource  fbr  reiM^tioiiB  to 
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No.  VII. 
To  the  Editor  cf  Blackwood  $  Ufagaxine. 


Dear  North, 

Thahk  you  for  the  Quarterlv.  I 
kave  just  g^ced  through  it  witn  ra- 
ther a  hasty  eye,  and  send^ou,  aa  you 
wiah,  my  opinions  concermng  it.  You 
•lather  astonidi  me  when  you  tell  me 
that  people  are  amazed  at  some  of  my 
former  remarks.  Yon  are  asked,  you 
say,  what  you  mean  by  abusiDg  the 
Quarterly  every  now  and  then,  and 
every  now  and  then  puffing  the  Edin- 
bui]^.  As  to  the  latter,  that  is  mere 
matter  of  taste.  The  Edinburgh  ia  de- 
cidedly going  down ;  it  is  hardly  seen 
in  decent  company  now-aF4lay8,  and  I 
imagine  it  owes  whatever  circulation 
it  retains,  to  the  desire  which  all  buy- 


ers of  periodicals  feel  of  oontinuing' 
their  sets.  Therefore,  if  agood  anicle, 
a  rara  aew,  nay,  a  rartmrna,  appeaiv 
in  the  Edinbur^,  it  is  open  to  you  to 
praise  it,  without  any  fear  of  hurting 
your  own  side  of  the  question.  You 
may  say  that  Jefirey's  review  of  Si- 
mcmd,  for  example,  was  light,  sketchy, 
and  pleasant,  triffing  agreeably,  and 
just  fit  for  the  caBbre  of  the  re- 
viewer. You  may  allow  that  Sydney 
Smith  can  still  trim  off  an  article, 
which,  if  yon  be  in  a  great  hurry ,  you 
mi^t  admit  into  your  Magaaine.  You 
may  confess  that  Brougham  is  a  good 
sort  of  scold,  whose  intemperance  to 
his  litersry  superiors  amuses  you,  on 
the  same  principle  that  you  are  amu- 
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«#agaiiwt»0BBUeRiui.  Tbi^  Iiepeat, 
does  no  harm.  Tbe  qnaMtaei  of  tbuo 
gentfeiBen  are  adnuttod  ^  all  urtMs  ; 
and  the  smartneaa  «f  Jemof,  the  ha£- 
f oonery  of  the  paiaoa,  the  Aillingig&te 
of  Brougham,  senre  to  float  the  lumber 
of  the  stottery  of  Maccolloch,  and 
filth  of  Haxlitt.  We  now  look  on  it 
as  a  flort  of  fimgLew  Tiper,  which  we 
allow  to  crawl  aboat,  ]>ennitting  onrw 
■elYea  to  smile  now  and  then,  u  any 
of  its  slimy  contortions  please  the£in- 
ey  of  the  moment,  knowiag  that  it  can 
^nohurt.  It  is  indeed  qnite  helpless 
atpresoit.  Look  at  the  articles  in  the 
last  on  Slates  and  Virginius,  and  other 
cnickery-ware.  Why,  sir,  the  work 
which  talks  of  such  trash,  except,  by  a 
lentaioe  or  so,  to  dispose  of  them  for 
erer,  is  destroyed. 

Therefore  it  is  that  you  may  praise 
a  fpood  article  of  the  Edinburgh,  as  I 
said  befiire.  When  it  went  forth  tri- 
nmphing  and  to  triumph ;  when  its 
slander  andscurriUty  dealt  ^th  about 
it,  it  would  have  been  treason  to  have 
pointed  out  anything  good  which  it 
contained;  it  would  have  been  a  dere* 
liction  of  duty  not  to  have  taken  the 
monster  by  the  hfona,  and  shewn  him 
fortii  in  roll  brutality,  proving  that, 
strong  as  he  was  in  vice,  there  were 
still  giants  in  the  land  who  oould  over* 
master  his  evil  power.  But  now,  when 
he  has  neither  hoof  nor  horn,  but  only 
a  pair  of  great  long  ears  to  prick  up  in 
defiaaoe,  it  is  sumv  an  act  of  Chris* 
tian  charity,  which  aoes  not  at  all  in< 
terfere  with  our  allegiance  to  Torv- 
ism,  to  hold  forth  to  admiration  tne 
good  points  of  die  creature.  Puff  ao* 
oordingly,  if  it  so  pleases  you,  any 
good  article  which  you  may  see  im-i 
mened  in  the  Serbonian  bog  of  Con« 
stable's  Beview,  without  fear.  The 
oonenn  is  about  as  low  as  their  old  al- 
ly Didcy  Pliillips's  affiur,  which  I  am 
told  is  still  published  somewhere  about 
Fket-ditdli. 

Then,  as  to  ^ndmg  fault  with  the 
Qmirterly,  it  strikes  me  to  be  pure  im- 
portinenee  in  any  of  the  ^Eoarterly 
people  to  endeavour  to  bind  you  up. 
The  principles  of  that  Journal  I  aa- 
mire,  I  love — I  mean  its  uolitical  prin« 
ciples.  But  am  I  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge it  paramoimt  in  literature  ? — 
Notl !    Have  not  I  as  good  a  right  to 


give  an  opinion  on  &  book,  as  BUGb  peo- 
ple as  Mfflman  or  Whittaker?  In 
truth  I  have,  and  shall  as  liberslly  ck- 
my  privily  of  finding  fault 
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with  then,  as  they  do  with  otiierwii- 
teiSfifltbdttkthanwnmg.  Thepeat 
ability  of  many,  of  most  of  itsartidea, 
I  not  only  admit,  but  am  proud  of.  I 
think  it  does  honour  to  our  pirty  tohave 
such  powerful  writing  engaged  in  its 
cause ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot 
shut  my  eyes  to  its  occasional  puffery 
and  humbug,  by  which  it  sometimes 
betrays  that  cause.  I  cannot  see  why 
the  mere  drcnmstanee  of  its  being 
printed  by  Mr  Murray,  should  sender 
It  necessary  that  every  one  of  Mr  Mur- 
ray's  books,  no  matter  how  fafamoua 
car  indecent,  should  be  puffed  ofi^  di- 
rectly or  indirectly ;  and,  aboire  aU,  I 
cannot  see  whv  we  are  to  hold  our 
tonffues,orwink8t8Uchoondttet.  Still 
fartner,  when  I  see  a  Review,  prsfess 
ing  to  be  the  organ  of  Tcrvism,  tum« 
log  round  on  me  Lord  Cnanoelhnp-^ 
who,  if  we  view  him  in  ail  lus  bear- 
ings, honour,  integrity,  knowledge  of 
law,  impartiality,  and  talent,  must  be 
considered  to  be  the  greatest  man  wlip 
•ever  sat  in  Chsnoerv,  the  very  nndbns 
of  our  principles-fusing  him  and  t^ 
viling  the  law  of  liheland,  because  the 
judge  and  the  law  will  not  allow  Mr 
Murray  to  make  money  bv  the  salrof 
foul  works — ^works  ahogemer  opposed 
to  the  pdUtic&l  and  religious  views 
which  the  Beview  sumorts,  I  xmnt 
speak  out,  if  nobody  else  will,  and 
proteat  that  the  Quarterly  does  not  fit- 
ter mp  sentiments,  in  tlus  instanae  stt 
least  To  Murray's  using  the  engine 
in  his  hands  for  puffing  off  thefsir' 
hooks  which  he  pubhshes,  I  do  not 
object.  I  think,  indeed,  that  it  is  bad 
taste  to  do  it  so  much  as  hedoes ;  but 
I  do  most  strenuously  object  to  the 
Quarterly's  ginng  im,  in  sny  case,  its 
party  for  the  sake  of  its  pnb&sher. 

without  further  pre&ce,  then,  I  bcv 
leave  .to  remark,  that  there  is  toomu(£ 
France  in  this  number.  Of  thirteen 
articles,  six  arson  French  works,  which 
is  more  than  needful  in  an  English 
review,  particulsrly  as  there  have  oeoi 
so  man^  books  wortii  reviewing,  pub- 
lished since'  the  last  appearance  m  the 
Quarterly.  It  strikes  me  tiiat  bodi 
Edinburgh  and  Quarteriy  pay  too  U- 
mited  attention  to  our  own  literature  ; 
that  tiiev  are  anything  but  a  fiur  pd^ 
tnre  of  tne  aetual  state  of  the  writing 
world  among  us.  Tfaev  are  just  a 
bundle  of  Essays  on  booKs  apparently 
selectedat  random, or,  at  moBt,3irith  a 
view  to  serve  &eir  bodcsdlers.  The 
old  Monthly  Besview  is  a  mudb  fiiirer 
record  of  our  cmrrent  literature  in  tiiis 
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respect ;  Iread  its  erhioiies,  stupid  and 
posing  as  they  ffeneraily  are,  with  an 
interest  not  at  ail  derived  from  them- , 
selves;  but  from  my  certainty  that 
they  tell  me  how  the  mtellect  ot  Eng- 
land is  at  the  present  moment  em- 
ployed.* 

But  as  my  business  in  writing  to 
you  is  not  to  discuss  the  beau  ideal  of 
a  review,  but  to  consider  an  individual 
Number  of  one  actually  existing,  I 
shall  bepin  with  the  besmning.  The 
first  article  is  Lacretelle's  History  of 
the  Constitutional  Assembly ;  a  clever 
paper,  in  a  proper  spirit,  by  Mr  Cro- 
leer,  I  opine.  It  is,  indeed,  excel- 
lent throughout,  and  I  quarrel  only 
with  its  concluding  paragraph.  After 
pronoundnga  just  eulogimn  on  Burke, 
ne  quotes  a  character  of  that  great  man 
from  an  old  Number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  that  long  since  had  been  con- 
signed to  the  pastry-cook.  Burke,  <e«le 
Jefirey,  was  a  man  of  no  judgment,  no 
principles,  no  firmness,  no  honesty — he 
was  no  philosopher,  no  man  oi  busi- 
ness, no  orator !  There  is  a  critic  six 
feet  and  a  half  high,  for  you !  In  the 
opinion  of  the  great  Jeffirey — the  een- 
tleman  who  actiially  can  speak  to  meir 
lordshipB  in  court,  until  he  comes  to  a 
pain  in  nis  l€»  from  standing,  the  only 
period  of  Jeffrey's  harangues— Bur^ 
was  no  speaker.  We  have  here  nicely 
balanced  orator  Jeffrey  vereue  no- 
orator  Burke,  and  the  Irishman  is 
found  wanting.  So  saith  the  Prince 
of  Critics  and  the  King  of  Men,  as 
Haalitt,  the  gallant  of  Southampton- 
street,  Holbom,  styles  his  friend.— 
Burke's  shade  may,  however,  derive 
some  consolation  from  the  fact,  that 
the  same  great  and  ingenious  person 
discovered  also  that  Swift  was  no  wit, 
Wordsworth  no  poet,  Pindar  unable, 
to  write  Greek,  Addison  not  worth 
reading,  Socrates  a  scoundrel.  Bums 
nothing  but  a  blackguard.  In  a  word, 
that  they  were  not  to  be  named  in  a 
day  with  Jeffirey  the  great,  the  advo- 
cate who  domineers  in  the  Jury  Court, 
and  actually  writes  thirty  pages  full  of 
words  at  a  time  for  the  Edinburch 
Review.  But,  to  be  serious,  why  md 
C.  quote  such  trash  ?  Would  he  turn 
up  the  pages  of  the  hat>es  of  the 
Dundad  for  a  character  of  Pope?  or  if 
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he  did  isasuaUy  come  in  contaet  with 
any  such  tnimpery,  would  he  have 
given  himself  the  trouble  of  even  ex- 
pressing disgust?  Of  course,  he  would 
•not— he  wcrald  merely  laugh  at  the 
poor  creature ;  and  yet  there  never  was 
such  a  fathomless  distance  between 
Dennis  and  Pope,  as  between  Jeffiiey 
and  Burke. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  articles,  on  Ma- 
dam Campan's  Marie  Antoinette, — ^tbe 
Dutchess  of  Angouleme's  Narrative  of 
•  the  Journey  to  Varennes, — ^her  Private 
Memoirs  of  what  passed  in  the  Temple, 
^and  Louis XVIII.'s  Narrative  of  his 
Journey,  are  by  the  same  accomplished 
hand,  and  in  die  same  spirit,  as  tne  first 
article.  I  think  C,  however,  rather 
hard  on  poor  Louis,  and  that  your  own 
review  was  much  fairer;  buthedoesam- 
pie  justice  to  the  sublime,  simple,  and 
touching  Memoirs  of  the  Daughter  of 
France.  I  defy  any  man  of  human  feel- 
ings to  read  the  473d  page  of  the  Quar- 
terly, the  heart-rending  psge  which 
gives  an  account  of  tiie  su£(erings  of  the 
poor  child  whohad  themisfortune  to  be 
Louis  XVII. — ^thepoor,  dear,  innocent 
unhappj,  little  creature,  in  his  priva- 
tions, $is  terrors,  his  neglect,  his  lone- 
liness, and  his  almost  sublime  silenoe 
— ^without  emotion.  It  proves  how 
i^jci  surpasses  fiction.  No  writer  would 
have  dared  to  imagine  such  a  charac- 
ter as  the  docile,  courteous,  obedient 
child,  who  never  spoke  again,  after 
having  been  forced  by  monsters  in  hu- 
man anape  to  sign  a  deposition  against 
his  mother.  Well  does  the  Quarterly 
remark,  that  even  the  Queen's  own  ap- 
peal to  the  maternal  heluts  of  her 
hearers,  was  not  so  pathetic,  SD  irresist- 
ible a  touch  as  this. 

The  Reviewer  remarks  on  these 
things,  like  a  man  whose  heart  is  wor- 
thy of  his  g^us.  Why  does  Croker 
do  nothine  of  his  own  ?  Surely,  sure- 
ly he  mignt  be  the  Swift  of  our  time 
if  he  pleased. 

The  second  article  is  on  Burton's 
Rome,  with  sufficient  learning  and 
pleasantry  to  reward  its  perusal.  The 
reviewer  talks  a  little  twaddle  about 
churchoeremonies,  fretted  vaults,  state- 
ly columns,  &c.  which  so  good  a  Pres- 
byterian as  I  am  cannot  swallow,  but 
certainly  shall  not  fight  about 


•  Oood  Timothy,  aboie  whom  you  please,  but  the  Monthly  it  a  voygood  book— for, 
Ittly,  it  contains  firtt-iate  aTtidet  every  now  and  then ;  and,  Mj^  it  is  less  than  any  pe* 
rkwcal,  except  mine,  under  >ase  BibUopolic  inflttenoef«*C.  N. 
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Artacle  third  i»  on  ikngo's  Voyafe 
Round  the  WorldyUid  a  capital  cutting 
yp  of  an  empty  French  coxcomb  it  is. 
We  ma^  expect^  I  suppose^  a  reckir' 
nuUioH  nom  Arago — at  least  I  hope  so. 
He  is  a  most  superlative  jackass. 

The  fourth  article^on  the  Poor  Laws, 
is  a  very  superficial  and  moderate  af- 
fair ;  but  is  perhaps  quite  as  well  on. 
that  account ;  for  there  is  not  a  hu- 
man being  who  will  now  read  a  grave 
treatise  on  so  unpromising  a  subject. 
The  evil,  as  it  prevails  in  £ngland,  is 
confessedly  enormous;  but  the  pri- 
vilege of  murmuring  now  alone  re* 
mains,  all  classes  appearing  to  aban- 
don exertion  as  hopeless,  under  the 
weight  of  this  irremediable  calamity. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
English  Poor  Laws,  viz.  that  the  Le- 
gislature  can  by  its  fiat  create  unli- 
mited means  of  subsistence,  and  an 
nntimited  demand  for  labour,  is  now 
imiverBallTdiaowned ;  but  it  is  easier  to 
disavow  the  principle,  than  to  recal  its 
practical  efi^ts;  and  the  whole  subse- 
quent legii^tion  of  the  sister  kinsdom, 
has  been  a  wretched  struggle  in  detail, 
to  counteract  the  master-principle  of 
mi^govemment,  which,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, struck  down  the  moral  feding 
of  independence.  Some  of  the  wisest 
and  ablest  of  Englishmen  have  retired 
from  this  intractable  subject  in  des- 
pair ;  but  the  Reviewer,  who  is  nei- 
thar  very  wise  nor  verv  able,  manages 
it  with  a  freedom  ana  facility  which 
are  miite  decisive  of  his  incapacity. 
The  drift  of  his  aigument-^tnough 
there  is  much  discreet  reserve  in  the 
expression— is  the  absolute  defence  of 
the  existing  Poor  Laws  of  England  as 
to  their  principle,  coupled  wiUi.  some 
hints  neither  very  new  nor  important 
as  to  improvements  in  the  mode  of 
their  execution.  In  a  strain  of  rea- 
soning at  once  original  and  profound, 
we  are  taught,  that  to  assist  the  poor, 
*'  is  not  only  a  precept  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  a  maxun  of  moral  vir- 
tue, but  an  instinctive  feeling  of  hu- 
man nature ;"  and  this  being  the  main 
amment  for  compulsory,  instead  of 
voluntary  aid,  we  are  led  to  infer, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  judicious 
writer,  tite  due  enforcement  of  Chris- 
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tian  and  moral  maxims,  is  just  the 
proper  subject  for  acts  of  Paniament. 
When  we  add  the  precious  discovery, 
that  compulsory  jussessments  will  be 
rather  more  equal  in  their  operation 
than  voluntary  contributions,  the  sum 
of  this  conclusive  argument  in  behalf 
of  the  English  Poor  Laws  is  exhaust- 
ed ;  and  it  is  iipon  a  foundation  thus 
deep  and  solid,  that  this  wiseacre  of 
the  Quarterly  Review  has  placed  the 
defence  of  a  system,  which  the  wisest 
men  of  England  have  long  pronounced 
indefensible,  and  the  nation  at  laigehas 
felt  to  be  all  but  intolerable.— This 
weightier  controversy  is  preceded  by  a 
brief  skirmish  with  our  countryman 
Dr  Chalmers,  who  some  years  ago  took 
up  this  business  of  the  poor  wiu  cha- 
racteristic enthusiasm — which,  it  is  a 
pity  to  observe,  however,  so  premature- 
ly evaporated— and  although  the  Doc* 
tor's  singular  hurry  and  heedlessness 
appear  to  have  given  the  Reviewer  some 
petty  advantages  in  the  detail  of  the 

guestion,  it  is  by  no  means  so  dear  as 
e  supposes,  iliat  the  ''  answers  to 
these  (tne  Reviewer's)  questions  must 
overthrow  Dr  Chalmers's  system." 
Mark  the  fairness  of  the  weapons  em- 
ployed for  this  imaginary  overthrow. 
Dr  Chalmers  alleges,  as  a  proof  of 
the  defects  of  the  existing  system  for 
relief  of  the  poor  in  Glasgow,  that, 
under  it,  the  assessment  was  ouad- 
rupled  from  1803  to  1818 ;  and  the 
Reviewer  rebuts  this  objection  of  an 
assessment  quadrupled  during  one  pe- 
riod, by  apf^aling  to  an  increase  of  less 
than  a  thiini  of  the  population  during 
a  different  period.  Again,  the  Doctor 
refers  to  the  fact,  that  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  his  parishioners  were 
found  for  three  years  more  than  ade- 
quate to  the  reli^  of  all  the  new  cases 
of  pauperism  that  occurred,  leaving,  in 
fact,  after  such  relief,  a  considerable 
surplus;  and  the  Reviewer  disputes 
the  inference  dedudble  frx>m  this  fact, 
by  stating,  tiiat  during  the  same  pe- 
riod the  poor-rates  "were  reduced  even 
in  England,  and  by  hazarding  the  ri- 
diculously ignorant  assi^mption,  that 
Uie  parish  of  St  John's,  Glasgow,  is, 
compared  with  other  parishes  of  the 
city,  remarkably  free  of  pauperism.* 


*  St  John's  parish  being  in  fact  inhabited,,  with  few  exceptions,  by  people  of  the  very 
lowegtnak,  and  the  natural  proportion  of  paupers  there  about  5  to  1  to  tne  most  of  the 
other  pariBbes  of  tliat  town. 
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And  it  is  thus  that  diis  he^yy  chain- 
pion  of  English  pauperism  demolishes 
die  hardy  presbyterian  declaimer. — 
The  Doctor  is  perhaps  not  just  the  man 
whom^  except  for  practical  purposes— 
for  fervid  zeal  andassiduousmmistra- 
tion  in  the  hovels  of  poverty  and  vice 
—we  should  select  as  the  champion 
of  a  great  reform  in  the  management 
of  the  poor, ;  and  the  more  is  me  pity 
that  his  singular  retreat  from  Ihe 
world  should  limit  for  the  future  his 
contributions  to  this  good  cause  to 
the  periodical  accumulation  of  lum- 
berinfl;  pamphlets^  of  which  we  have 
already  bad  more  than  enough  ;  but 
he  is  not  just  a  person,  after  idl,  to  be 
"  overthrown"  by  any  ordinary  contri- 
butor to  the  Quarterly  Review,  nor  can 
what  he  hag  done  be  so  easily  oblitera- 
ted as  seems  to  be  imagined  by  an  obso- 
lete apologist  of  the  EngHsh  poor-laws. 

Article  fifdi.  Theodore  Ducas— a 
common-place  review  of  a  common- 
place book. 

The  sixth  article  is  such  as  the  Quar- 
terly only  can  furnish.  It  is  a  review  of 
Captain  Franklin's  stupendous  journey. 
Mr  Barrow  brings  every  qualification 
desirable  for  the  consideration  of  such 
a  work :  profound  geographical  know- 
ledge, clear  and  accurate  views  of  all 
the  subjects  connected  with  voyages 
of  discovery,  and  a  ludd  style  and  ar- 
rangement. Compare  his  articles  wi^ 
the  drossy,  mock-sdcntific,  dogmatic, 
and  impertinent  mumpings  of  tneBlue 
and  Yellow  on  the  same  subject,  full 
of  ignorance,  self-conceit,  self?puffery, 
and  insolent  abuse  of  other  people. 
.Compare,  in  particular,  tlieir  article 
on  the  North- West  Passage  with  this 
masterly  one. 

Had  I  not  the  fear  of  the  criticism 
of  the  Jury-Court  before  my  eyes — ^that 
awful  band  of  reviewers,  whose  fiat 
.decides  all  literary  questions,  Hebrew, 
Samaritan,  Chaldee  and  Masoretic, 
Thermometrical  and  Frigorific,  I 
should  say,  that  a  more  stupid  and  pre- 
sumptuous collection  of  betises  was 
never  thrown  together  by  the  merest 
smatterer  in  literature.  Read,  for  in- 
stance, Barrow's  and  Parry's  Remarks 
(p.  406-408)  on  the  Navigation  of  the 
Arctic  Seas,  and  then  turn  to  read,  if 
you  can,  the  Blue  and  Yellow's  pyet 
— (mind  I  do  not  say  parrot,  but) 
pyet  attempt  at  wag^ry,  their  nau- 
seating stuff  about  the  Polar  basin, 
Don  Quixote  and  Mambrino's  hehnet. 


Lettm  of  Timoihtf  Tickltr,  Esq.    No.  VIL  EJuly , 

In  nothing,  indeed,  as  in  sudi  arttetes, 
is  the  vast  superiori^  of  the  Quarterly 
over  the  Edinburgh  so  dearly  cUa- 
eemible. 

As  manv  idle  conjectures  concern- 
ing the  fate  of  Captain  Pany  are 
afloat,  and  many  tormenting  specula- 
tions vented  on  the  tardiness  of  his 
i^tum,  too  much  publicity  cannot  be 
given  to  the  fact,  that  Parry  himself 
**  calculated  upon  three  summers,  and 
only  wished,  that,  if  not  heard  of  in 
ihe  beginning  of  1894,  a  vessel  with 
provisions  might  be  sent  intoBehring^s 
Straits  in  the  autumn  of  that  year."-* 
P.  409.  Mr  Barrow  concludes  by  re- 
marking— 

^'  With  r^^d  to  risk,  we  apprehend 
none  beyond  that  to  whidi  all  navigatioQ 
in  the  icy  seas  is  liable,  and  which  the  long- 
ft«qaented  whale-fishery,  eonducted  in  ves- 
sels  not  half  lo  strong,  nor  half  so  w«II 
naaned,  has  proved  to  be  little  moK  than 
comman  sea  risk.  Indeed,  with  ships  as 
strong  as  wood  and  iron  can  make  them  i 
stored  with  provisions  and  fad  for  nearly 
four  years ;  with  a  commander  excelled  by 
none  in  the  various  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion ;  endued  with  intellectual  faculties  of 
the  highest  order,  and  full  of  zeal  and  ener- 
gy tempered  with  due  prudence  and  discre- 
tion ;  with  experienced  officers,  and  crews 
of  picked  seamen ;— .we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  that  any  reasonable  ground  of 
alarm  for  their  safety  need  be  entertained.** 

I  hope,  and  trust  not 
In  Mr  B.'s  remarks  on  the  ornaments 
of  this  book  of  travels,  he  pays  them 
a  well-deserved  compliment,  out  goes 
sadly  out  of  his  way  to  abuse  what 
he  (»lls  *'  the  greasy  daubs  of  litho- 
graphy." Now,  this  is  unjust  to  a  most 
useful  art,  which  they  are  daily  bring- 
ing to  more  and  more  perfection.  If 
Mr  Barrow  woxdd  just  cast  his  eyes 
over  Francis  Nicholson's  plates,  he 
would,  I  think,  be  inclined  to  retract 
his  censure.  Be  the  defects  of  litho- 
graphy what  they  may,  it  at  all  events 
eives  you  the  picture  from  the  very 
nand  of  the  painter ;  and  I  trust  the 
unworthy  jealousy  among  line  engra- 
vers, which  has  already  turned  it  three 
times  out  of  the  country,  will  not 
again  prevail  to  banish  it  ftova  us  a 
fourth  time.  To  Mr  Finden's  merits 
I  readily  subscribe ;  indeed,  I  should 
be  blind  if  I  did  not ;  but  a  more  com- 
plete apropos  des  bottes  never  occurred 
than  in  the  wav  Barrow  here  brings 
him  forward.  He  mentions  that  the 
etchings  are  finidied  in  line-engraving 
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by  MrFindeOy  •  young  and  promisliig 
artist ;  and  then^  apropos  of  Mr  Fin- 
den,  an  aaterisk  directs  to  a  note,  in 
wbich  we  are  informed,  that ''  his  en-  * 
gravings  of  Captain  Batty 's  Welch 
scenery  are  beuitiful  specimens  of 
this  branch  of  the  art."  How  natu- 
rally a  puff  on  Welch  scenery  comes 
in»  m  a  disquisition  on  a  journey  to  the 
Polar  Sea  I  3ut  the  whole  is  explain- 
ed when  we  learn  that  Batty,  a  very 
worthy  fellow,  is  the  reviewer's  son- 
in-law,  and  that  his  bo<^  does  not 
sell  ao^well  as  it  ought!  There  are 
tzicks  in.  a'  trades,  Air  North.  To 
crown  the  whole,  Murray  is  about 
bringing  out  another  edition  of  Frank- 
bn,  to  be  ornamented  not  by  etchings 
-^not  by  line-engravings — ^not  by  Mr 
Finden — but  by  those  very  ''  greasy 
daubs  of  lithqgraphy"  which  are  scorn- 
ed by  his  reviewer,  and  used  as  a  p^ 
to  buig  a  note-pu£&tory  upon. 

Moore  s  (not  Tom,  but  Abraham) 
Moore's  Pindar  is  the  subject  of  the 
next  paper.  As  I  have  neither  origi- 
nal nor  translation  by  me  here  in  mis 
rustic  sqjoum,  I  cannot  ^ve  an  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  the  cntique.  It  a^ 
pears  too  verbal,  too  fond  of  cavilling 
at  words,  and  carping  at  trifles ;  but  it 
is  a  most  readable  article.  Moore  had 
certainly  (I  judge  by  the  specimens 
here  given)  a  fine  ear  for  verification, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  book 
u  an  accession  to  our  literature.  What 
could  have  possessed  the  reviewer  to 
condnde  his  review  of  the  work  of 
such  a  man  by  such  apiece  of  classi- 
cal cant  as  he  does.  There  is  no  man 
more  truly  devoted  to  classical  litera- 
ture than  I  am — nobodv  more  willing 
to  pay  knee  tribute  to  tne  glorious  old 
waters  of  Greece — ^nobody  more  ready 
to  defend  against  the  mean  and  gro- 
velling ahopkeeping  spirit  of  innova^- 
tion  me  grand  institutions  for  the 
education  a£  the  flower  of  England's 
youth — ^but  as  I  hate  cant  in  religion 
-^canl  in  politics — cant  in  criticism — 
cant  in  taste-^so  do  I  detest  cant  in 
these  subjects  too.  Homer  and  Pin- 
dar, great  and  sublime  as  they  are,  do 
not  qf  themseives  "  sooth,  purify,  or 
exalt"  the  human  heart.  The  might- 
iest scholars— ahM !  for  the  obliquities 
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of  our  nature — ^have  been  stained  and 
sullied  by  crimes  the  most  atrocious, 
by  sensualities  the  most  groveUing. 
Why  did  the  reviewer  choose  such  a 
time  for  such  an  observation  ?  Moore, 
whoae  book  he  was  reviewing,  was  an 
aooompli^ed  scholar,  aman  "  initiated 
early,  and  imbued  deeply,  in  the  man- 
liness jmd  taste  of  Grecian  literature." 
Yet  he  was  a  whig,  and  an  outcast ;  a 
nsin  obliged  to  fly  for  having  robbed 
his  patron  Earl  Grosvenor  to  an  im- 
mense amount — a  mere  model  of  pe- 
culation and  ingratitude.  No,  sir, 
there  is  another  book,  which  alone 
truly  sooths,  purifies,  and  exalts — a 
book  that  bids  us  *^  Fear  God,  and  ho- 
nour the  King,"  but  that,  to  Mr  Moore's 
party,  is  a  s^ed  volume.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  its  contents,  the  most  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  glory  and 
grandeur  of  the  all  but  divine  poets  of 
Greece,  will  avail  nothing  to  the  puri- 
fication of  soul. 

The  eighth  article,  on  the  Navigation 
Laws — I  feel  I  am  not  equal  to  the 
subiect.  It  will  require  a  separate  and 
well-theught-on  naper,  not  such  light 
sketches  as  I  am  here  throwing  off.  I 
participate  in  the  fears  of  the  reviewer, 
that  we  are  letting  theory  go  too  far. 
^  I  tremble  at  medming  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  ancestors,  even  though 
I  have  Mr  Ricardo's  assertion  that  he 
is  a  wiser  man  than  any  of  them.  Above 
aU,  I  dread  tampering  with  our  right 
arm  of  strength,  the  navy.  Woe 
to  us  when  we  lose  the  watery  wall ! 
Under  the  old  Navigation  Laws  were 
fostered  Eussels,  and  Boscaweus,  and 
Rodneys,  and  St  Vinoents,  and  Dun* 
cans,  and  the  mighty  glories  of  Nel- 
8on--4  will  not  say  that  it  was  alto- 
gether in  consequence  of  these  laws — 
but  if  it  were,  then  those  who  have  al- 
tered them  have  undertaken  a  fearful 
responsibility.  But  I  own  I  am  not^ 
competent  to  the  consideration.  I  leave 
it  to  abler  himds,  contenting  myself 
with  expressing  my  humble,  but  ear- 
nest hopes,  that  the  fine-drawn  pecu- 
lations of  theorists,  will  not  be  allowed 
to  trifle  with  what  Sir  Walter  Scott 
emphatically  and  most  truly  calls, "  the 
sheet  anchor  of  the  empure,  the  Bri-v 
tish  Navy."* 


'  *  PenoDs  who  sre  taken  to  see  the  very  ingenious  lithogmphic  department  of  the 
Admiralty,  are  generally  required  to  write  a  few  words  tb  be  thrown  off,  in  order  to  ex. 
Kibit  the  process.  When  Sir  Walter  visited  it,  he  wrote  the  above.  The  stone  is  still 
carefully  preserved. 

10 
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The  ninth  and  tenth  artides  I  hare 
alreBdy  noticed,  and,  for  the  present,  I 
naas  the  eleventh,  in  order  to  consider 
It  in  connexion  with  the  last  The 
twelfth  is  hy  Southey,  an  amusing  and 
instractiTe  account  of  the  Theopmlan- 
thropiats  of  France — ^indeed  all  the 
Doctor's  histories  of  sects  are  amusing 
and  instructiye— which  at  last  diyer- 
ges  easily  enough  into  an  ardent  pic* 
ture  of  the  progress  of  infidelity  among 
onrselyes — and  concludes  with  an  ad- 
mirable precis  of  the  proofs  of  the 
Christian  religion.  This  is  in  truth  an 
excellent  paper,  but  I  do  not  partici- 
pate altogether  in  the  yiews  taken  bj 
Southey  of  the  dangers  to  which  reh- 
gion  is  exposed.  I  never  fear  the  con- 
test of  the  good  and  the  evil  principle. 
Give  us  a  fair  stage,  and  no  favour,  and 
we  shall  still  hoM  the  mastery.  Sou- 
they says,  that  more  than  eleven  mil- 
lionsof  newspapers  are  annually  circu- 
lated among  us,  and  at  least  two- thirds 
of  the  nunuter  aim  at  the  destruction 
of  sound  principles.  I  doubt  that  it  is 
fa^t.  But,  even  admitting  it,  the  glori- 
ous army  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press 
does  not  strike  me  as  a  vastly  formi- 
dable body  by  any  means.  AU  the  edu- 
cated dassea  of  society  merely  despise 
them — they  know  that  with  few,  very,  * 
very  few  exceptions,  they  are  a  mean, 
illiterate,  stupid  ganz  of  blockheads, 
who  can  just  turn  off  articles,  false  in 
hct,  lumpish  in  argument,  vulgar  in 
manner,  and  ungrammatical  in  style. 
Take  them  as  a  body,  I  assert  that  it 
would  be  impossible,  on  any  principle 
of  selection,  to  bring  together  so  utter- 
ly contemptible  a  pack  of  hounds  as 
tiie  London  "  gentlemen  of  the  press," 
from  the  editors  who  iabber  broken 
Enfflish  for  theirpolitical  readers,  down 
to  Uie  footman  who  writes  fuhionable 
intelligence  for  the  beau  monde.  The 
dissection,  the  utter  dissection  of  a 
newspaper,  would  afford  you  a  capital 
artide,  but  it  should  be.  done  by  some 
one  reading  in  London.  Believe  me, 
and  Dr  Southey,  too,  may  believe  me, 
that  even  the  pot-house  vulgarian  Is 
not  much  gulled  by  them.  If  infideli- 
ty prevails,  and  it  does  prevail  nowhere 
but  in  London,  we  must  seek  other 
causes  than  the  agency  of  the  '^  gen- 
tlemen of  the  press."  The  hounds  may 
yelp  in  to  join  the  cry,  to  be  sure,  but 
their  melody  is  of  no  great  avail.  We 
— I  mean  the  men  who  wieli  the  pen 
at  the  opposite  of  the  question — can 
put  them  down.    I  speak  it  without 


t3yAy, 


fear  of  contradiction.  Do  not  we  all 
remember  the  time  when  the  Whigs 
had  everything  their  own  way ;  when 
a  man  hardly  dared  avow  mmself  a 
Tory,  for  fear  of  being  pronounced  an 
illiberal  blockhead ;  when  the  Edin- 
bun;h  Review  was  the  acknowledged 
lord  of  literature  and  politics ;  when 
Tom  Moore  was  the  wit  in  verse,  and 
Sydney  Smith  the  wit  in  prose;  when, 
in  a  word,  all  was  their  own?  And  how 
is  it  now  ?  Why,  Whig  and  jack-ass 
are  convertible  terms;  it  is  a  by- 
word of  reproach ;  they  are  our  butts, 
our  common-places  or  fun,  our  Lis- 
tons,  our  Grimald^.  Blue  and  Yellow 
is  waste  paper — Tom  Moore  is  obliged 
to  submit  nis  poetry  to  ^e  care  of  a 
lawyer,  before  ne  dares  print  it — Syd- 
ney Smith  is  compelled  to  transport 
himself  to  Botany  Bay,  in  quest  of  bad 
jokes — and,  in  snort,  they  are,  laugh- 
ed at  by  us,  bkckguardea  by  Cobl^t 
and  his  crew,  and  pelted  by  the  mob. 
They  are  now  a  nerveless,  knotless, 
pluckless,  powerless,  as  well  as  a  Grod- 
less  faction.  We,  North,  we  of  this 
Magazine,  began  the  good  work ;  we 
sdsed  their  cannon,  and  turned  it  on 
themselves ;  our  example  was  follow- 
ed by  others,  and  now  they  find  they 
can  only  defend  themselves  fVom  the 
whizzing  shafts  of  our  ridicule,  by 
skulking  under  the  protection  of  laws, 
which  they  had,  during  their  own  tri- 
umphant career,  denounced  as  absurd 
ana  tyrannical. 

So  will  it  be  with  the  anti-religion- 
ists. Southey  attaches  too  much  im- 
portance to  thdr  writings,  being  him- 
self a  litterateur.  They,  too,  could  be 
written  down ;  and  the  heart  of  Eng- 
land, sound  at  the  core,  is  against 
them.  I  have  often  been  tempted  to 
wish  that  the  system  of  prosecution 
was  dropped.  I  am  aware  that  it  is 
a  very  ticklish  question ;  but,  feeling 
confident  as  I  do,  that  God  will  never 
give  us  up  to  be  conquered  by  the 
aevil,  if  we  stand  firm  to  one  another, 
knowing  the  vast  superiority  of  intel- 
lect on  our  side,  remembering  the 
triumphs  of  Christianity  in  every  age,' 
I  should  not  fear  tlie  dinusion  of  thou- 
sands of  copies  of  the  works  of  Tom 
Paine  and  villains  6f  his  stamp,  while 
we  have  hearts  and  heads  to  oppose 
them.  I  expect  much  from  the  sys- 
tem of  education  pursued  towards  the 
rising  generation.  I  expect  much 
from  the  increased  eneiigy  and  zeal  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
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Westminster;  and  had  I  heard  it  fh>m 
such  a  youths  I  should  have  been 
tempted  to  say,  '*  That  is  really  a  fine 
promising  lad---ha8  read  his  authors 
with  some  taste— How  old  may  he  be? 
Seventeen? — ^Ay,  a  fine  lad  indeed, 
fine  honourable  boyish  notions,  and 
no  doubt,  when  he  gets  a  few  years 
over  his  head,  and  can  see  things,  not 
through  mere  bookish  media,  he  will' 
be  able  to  produce  something  worth 
reading,  if  nc  can  acquire  a  less  am- 
bitious style,  and  lose  the  habit  of 
2 noting  Greek — and  that,  of  course, 
e  wiil  do."  But  I  have  fiir  difierent 
feelings  for  the  composition  of  a  full- 
grown  man,  who  has  felt  the  rasor 
.  over  his  throat  The  quarrel  between 
the  Turks  and  the  Greeks  is  a  quarrel 
between  two  hostile  factions  of  people 
of  the  same  country. 

QWe  must  beg  Tickler^s  pardon  fi>r 
diminishing  his  eicellent  article,  by 
omitting  hu  strictures  on  the  Greek 
afibira— because  we  have  not  room. 
They  shall  appear  in  our  next.  If 
Tim  wishes,  he  may  alter,  or  add,  or 
omit,  ad  Hbitunij  in  the  meantime.)] 

The  other  affiiir  of  which  you  spoke 
shall  be  attended  to.  Mrs  T.  presents 
her  complunents — the  youngster,  I  am 
sorry  to  sa^,  stili  continues  weakly.  I 
am,  dear  sir,  yours  ev^, 

Timothy  Ticklsb* 
SoMihside,  Saturdagf* 

P.S. — Southey  is  still  vivid  in  wrath  against  his  Lordship  of  Byron,  ex,  gr, 
**  Contagion  was  extended  beyond  the  spheK  of  the  court,  by  a  race  of 
poets— 

"  Whose  loose  lasdvious  Uys  perpetuated 
Thdr  own  oorruptioD.  Soul-polluted  slaves. 
Who  sate  them  down  deliberately  lewd 
So  to  awake,  and  pamper  lust  in  minds 
Unborn." 

Which  sweet  strain,  we  learn  by  a  note,  is  in  ''Joan  of  Arc."  As  also  that  '*  Tliese 
Imes  sufBciently  diew,  that  thdr  author  held  the  same  moral  opinions  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  as  when  he  branded  the  author  of  Don  Juan" — a  most  im- 
portant and  highly-interestinc  fact.  But  I  am  no  pretender  to  great  powers  of 
oivination,  when  I  say,  that  that  note  never  would  have  appeared  in  the  Quar- 
terly, had  not  his  Lordship  quarrelled  with  Murrav. 

Again,  "  One  Liberal,  (we  are  thankful  for  the  word — ^it  is  well  that  we 
shoidd  have  one  which  will  at  once  express  whatever  is  detestable  in  principle, 
and  flagitious  in  conduct.)"  Prosecute  Southey,  John  Hunt,  prosecute  him, 
man,  without  a  moment's  delay.  Leigh  the  first,  also,  had  better  take  advice  on 
the  following  passage :  **  Some  of  the  most  depraved  minds  in  the  present  ge- 
neration, have  manifested  this  tendency,  proclaiming,  at  the  same  time,  their 
hatred  tor  Christianity,  and  their  predilection  for  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
the  religion  of  the  loves  and  luxuries — that  i^,  the  religion  of  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Bacchus,  Venus,  the  Garden  God,"  &:c.  &c.  Apollo  and  Mercurius,  and  the 
rest,  as  Bryan  O'Proctor  has  it.  *'  Some  of  the  most  deprav^i)  minds !"  Fie ! 
Fie  ! 

^^  Oh,  Bryan  William  Proctor  Coniwall  Barry, 

Open  your  sketchico-dramatic  mouth,'* 


withoat  which  all  prosecutions  are  un- 
availii^.  In  Southey's  own  words,  (I 
quote  nom  memory ;) 
*•*•  Batif  within  her  walls,  indifference  dwell, 
Woe  to  her  then  I  She  needs  no  outer 
wound.** 

if,  however,  in  plaoe  of  indiffer- 
ence, leal  should  abound,  Lcare  not  a 
fiurthing  for  the  effints  of  infidelity, 
and  would  willii^ly  vote  that  libiel 
proeecutions  be  left  to  such  friends  of 
needom,  as  Henry  Grey  Bennet,  Den- 
man,  Brougham,  the  late  Queen,  Da« 
niel  O'Connell  of  Ireland,  Lord  Archy 
Shilling,  Peter  Finiierty,  late  of  the 
pilkny,  and  John  Leslie.  The  worthy 
Laureate,  by  the  way,  falls  into  the 
iM  Lake  trick  twice  in  the  course  of 
this  concern.  He  quotes  his  own  Joan 
of  Arc,  (O  ye  Gods !)  and  he  pufik 
Ella!— £heu!  £heu! 

I  consider  the  eleventh  and  thir- 
teenth articles  together,  as  being  on 
something  similar  subjects,  the  former 
on  Greece,  the  latter  on  Spain ;  but 
how  diswmilar  in  style,  aigument,  and 
common  sense  \  The  paper  on  Spanish 
affiirs  is  by  a  sensible,  well-infonned, 
dnr-headed,  statesmanlike  writer,  who 
knows  tl|e  interests,  of  his  country, 
and  is  not  led  away  by  the  nonsensi- 
cal daptraps  that  amuse  fools.  The 
other  is  a  mere  piece  of  schoolboy  fro- 
thy declamation,  such  a  thing  as  would 
be  counted  very  clever  in  a  boy  at 
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and  fight  in  defence  of  the  skv-gods.  A^n^  "  others  of  a  higher  dass 
mingle,  like  Voltaire^  filth  with  hlasphemy,  impiety  with  lewdness,  and  pur- 
sae  their  object  wiu  such  devoted  perseverance,  as  if  the  devil  lu&d  chosen 
them  for  his  apostles."  A  hit*  palpable  against  the  Satanic  school,  a  nickname 
which,  however,  will  hardly  last  as  long  as  our  own  Cockney  or  Leg-of-Mut- 
ton  Schools  of  Poetry. 

T.T. 

T.S.—\  have  a  comer  still  left  of  this  voluminous  epistle— and  I  shall  use  it 
to  enter  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  Jerry  Bentham.  Uaqg  it,  he  is  tmr  preserve. 
He  is  luffl;ea  in  in  p.  502,  text  and  note — ^in  p»  551 -—and  other  places. 
This  is  poaching  on  you.  Warn  Murray's  scribes  off,  and  vindicate  your  right 
in  cutting  up  that  first-rate  piece  of  game,  him  whom  a  friend  of  ours  calls,  in 
that  droll  song  which  he  sung  a  fortnight  ago  for  us,  (and  which  you  should 
print,) 

^^  Sage  Jeremy  the  bencher 

Of  Linooln^s  Inn — of  Lincoln^s  Inn/* 

Good  night^t  is  almost  two  o'clock. 
[[I  write  to-morrow.]} 


T.T. 


I  was  just  going  to  seal  up,  when 
your  new  packet  came  to  hand.— 
Well,  I  have  read  the  three  new  Can- 
tos. 

Alas  !  poor  By&on  ! 

Not  ten  times  a^day,  dear  Christo- 
pher, but  ten  times  a-page,  as  I  wan- 
dered over  the  intense  and  incredible 
stupidities  of  this  duodecimo,  was  the 
departed  spirit  of  the  genius  of  Childe 
Harold  saluted  with  this  exclamation. 
Aks !  that  one  so  gifted — one  whose 
soul  gave  such  appearance  of  being 
deeply  imbued  with  the  genuine  spi- 
rit of  poetry — one,  to  whom  we  all 
looked  as  an  ornament  of  our  litera- 
ture, and  who  indeed  has  contributed 
in  no  small  deoree  towards  spreading 
a  strain  of  higher  mood  over  our  poet- 
ry— should  descend  to  the  composition 
of  heartless,  heavy,  dull,  anti-British 
garbage,  to  be  printed  by  the  Cock- 
neys, and  pu£fea  in  the  Examiner. — 
Alas!  akisf  that  he  should  stoop  to 
the  miserable  degradation  of  being 
extolled  by  Hunt  1 — that  he,  who  we 
hoped  would  be  the  Samson  of  our 
poetical  day,  should  suffer  himself  to 
be  so  enervated  by  the  unworthy  De- 
lilshs  which  have  enslaved  his  imsgi- 
nation,  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  foul 
office  of  displaying  blind  buffooneries 
before  the  Philistines  of  Cockaigne. 

But  so  it  is.  Here  we  have  three 
cantos  of  some  hundred  verses,  from 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  ex- 


tract twenty,  distinguished  by  any 
readable  quality.  Cant  I  never  speak, 
and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  never 
will  speak— especially  to  ycni ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, though  I  was  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  the  scope  and  tendency 
of  the  former  cantos  of  the  Don — 
thouch  there  were  passages  in  them 
which,  in  common  with  all  other  men 
of  upright  minds  and  true  feelings,  I 
looked  on  with  indignation^yet  I,  Air 
one,  never  permitted  my  moral  or  po- 
liticsl  antipathies  so  to  master  my  cri- 
tical judgment,  as  to  make  me  wbi- 
ningly  decry  the  talent  which  they  of- 
ten wickedly,  sometimes  properly,  ex-  . 
hibited.  But  here  we  are  m  a  lower  V 
deep — we  are  wallowing  in  a  sty  of 
mere  filth.  Page  after  page  presents 
us  with  a  monotonous  unmusical  drawl, 
decrying  chastity,  sneering  at  matri- 
mony, cursing  wives,  abusing  monar- 
chy, deprecating  lawful  government, 
lisping  dull  double-entendres,  hymn- 
ing Jacobinism,  in  a  style  and  manner 
so  little  unrelieved  by  any  indication 
of  poetic  power,  that  I  feel  a  moral 
canviction  that  his  lordship  must  have 
taken  the  Examiner,  the  Liberal,  the 
Rimini,  the  Round  Table,  as  his  mo- 
del, and  endeavoured  to  write  himself 
down  to  the  level  of  the  capacities  and 
the  swinish  tastes  of  those  with  whom 
he  has  the  misfortune,  originally,  I 
believe,  from  charitable  motives,  to 
associate.  This  is  the  most  charitable 
hypothesis  which  I  can  frame.  Indeed 
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there  are  soioe  venes  which  have  all  transhtion  of  thd  strmu  expression  of 

the  appearanoe  of  haying  been  inter-  the  Stoic  aatirist)  whi£  floaU  on  the 

polatea  by  the  King  of  the  Cockneys,  slaver  of  too  many  of  these  pages.    I 

At  least  I  hope  so-^I  hope  that  there  allude^  for  instance^  to  the  attempt  at 

is  but  one  set  capable  of  writing  any#  wit,  where  the  poet  (the  poei  I)  is  fa;, 

thing  so  leerin^f  «nd  impotent^  as  tne  cetious  at  the  state  of  females  during 

lointess  drivelling  (if  I  may  venture  a  the  sack  of  a  town  ;*  the  greatest  part 


"  It  is  a  pitj  to  reprint  soch  thingt,  but  a  single  spedmen  here  may  do  good,  by  the 
disgust  for  the  whole  which  it  must  cimU, 

^  In  one  thing  nevertheless  *tis  fit  to  praise 

The  Russian  anny  upon  this  oocarion, 
A  virtue  much  in  fiohioo  now-a-daySf 

And  therefore  worthy  of  commenioxation  i 
The  topic^s  tender,  ao  shall  be  my  phrase-* 

Perhaps  the  season^s  chill,  sad  their  lone  station 
'    In  winter*!  depth,  or  want  of  rest  and  victuid,  '  ^ 

Had  made  them  chaste  ;^-they  ravishM  very  little.  ^ 

'*  Much  did  they  slay,  more  plunder,  and  no  Icsii 

Might  here  and  there  occur  some  violation   * 
In  the  other  line  t— but  not  to  such  excess 

As  when  the  French,  that  dissipated  nation. 
Take  towns  bj  storm ;  no  causes  can  I  guess^ 

Except  oold  WMther  and  commiseration  ; 
But  all  the  Uidies,  save  some  twenty  score, 
Were  afanost  as  much  virgins  as  bdfoie. 

'*  Some  odd  mistakes,  too,  happen'd  in  the  dark. 

Which  showed  a  want  of  lanterns,  or  of  taste — 
Indeed  the  smoke  was  such  they  scarce  could  mark 

Their  friends  from  foes, — ^besides  such  things  from  haste 
Occur,  though  rarely,  when  there  is  a  spark 

Of  light  to  save  the  venerably  chaste ;-. 
But  six  old  damsels,  each  of  seventy  years. 
Were  all  deflowerM  by  different  grenadiers. 

"  ^t  on  the  whole  their  continenoe  was  gtsat ; 

ft  that  some  disappointment  there  ensued  ' 

To  those  who  had  felt  the  inconvenient  state 

Of '  single  blessedness^*  and  thou^t  it  good 
(Since  it  was  not  their  fault,  but  only  fate. 

To  bear  these  crosses)  for  each  waning  prude 
To  make  a  Roman  sort  of  Sabine  wedding. 
Without  the  expense  and  the  suspense  of  bedding. 

'■  Some  voiees  of  the  buxom  middle-aged 

Were  also  heard  to  wonder  in  the  dm' 
(Widows  of  forty  were  these  bnds  Usug  eagsd) 

*  Wherefore  the  rarishipg  iBA  not  bi^^  P 
But,  while  the  thirst  for  gore  and  plunder  raged, 

There  was  small  leisure  for  superfluous  sin ; 
But  whedier  they  escaped  or  no,  ties  hid 

In  darknesfr— I  can  only  hope  they  did. 

*^  Suwarrow  now  was  conqueror — a  match 

For  Timour  or  for  Zin^is  in  his  trade. 
While  mosques  and  streets,  beneath  his  eyes,  like  thatch 

Blazed,  and  the  cannon's  roar  was  scarce  allay*d, 
With  bloody  liands  he  wrote  his  first  dispatch  ; 

And  here  exactly  follows  what  he  said-L 
*  Glory  to  God  and  t6  the  Empress  I**  iPover$ 
Eternal !  !  meh  namet  nOngied  /)  « Ismail's  ours.' 
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of  tbe  Beraglio  scene ;  and  other  places 
to  which  1  must  dedine  making  any 
farther  refertnce. 

Alas .'  poor  Lord  Byron  !  His  ori- 
ginality has  heen  often  questioned^  and 
he  hss  of  late  been  compelled  to  ad- 
mit, that  the  scissors,  or  a  mental  ope- 
ration almost  as  mechanical  as  scissors- 
work,  have  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
V  In  this  new  book  of  his,  he  honestlv 
confesses  his  obligation  to  a  French 
description  of  the  siege  of  Ismail.  So 
far  so  good.  But  he  has  not  the  cou- 
rage, or,  if  you  will,  the  imnudence,  to 
avow  his  obligation  to  another  French 
work,  which  has  supplied  his  warm 
colouring.  I  may  as  well  name  the 
book  at  onc^^the, Chevalier  de  Fau- 
blas.  To  such  of  your  readers  as  know 
the  book,  there  is  no  need  of  making 
any  observation  whatever  on  its  con- 
tents— to  those  who  do^not,  I  may  just 
mention  that  the  meritorious  Mr  Ben- 
bow  has  suffered  an  acddeut  before 
the  courts  of  Westminster  for  being  so 
Uberal  as  to  republish  it.  Now,  from 
this  filthy  work,  which  I  am  really  al- 
most asliamed  for  having  mentioned, 
sore  aU  the  striking  situations  of  Don 
Juan  taken — ^for  instance,  the  very  in- 
cident in  the  seraglio,  &c.  &c.  &c  It 
is,  however,  fair  to  say,  that  Bpx>n 
adopts  here  and  there  Uie  filthy  mci- 
dents,  and,  almost  throughout,  the 
filthy  tone,  of  Faublas,  without,  in  any 
one  passage,  (I  mean  of  these  three 
new  cantos,)  rivalling  the  sparkle  of 
Louret's  wit—far  less  the  elegance  of 
Louvet's  language. 

Talking  of  language,  it  is  indeed 
luce  clonus  that  Lord  B.'s  residence  in 
Italy  has  been  much  too  long  pro- 
tracted. He  has  positively  lost  his  ear, 
not  only  for  the  harmony  of  English 
Terse,  but  for  the  very  jingle  of  Eng- 
lish rhjrmes.  He  makes  wUl  rhyme  to 
will  in  stanza  33  of  Canto  VI.  <'  Pa- 
tience" is  the  rhjrme  to  "  fresh  ones" 
in  another  place.    "John  Murray* 


rhymes  to  *'  necessary"  in  a  third ; 
and  "  had  in  her"  to  "  Wladimir"  in 
a  fourth.  As  for  the  flow  of  his  verse, 
read  the  following  patches  of  dull 
prose: 

"He  died  at  fifty  for  a  queen  of  forty  j 
I  wish  their  yeaxs  had  been  fifteen  and 
twenty,  for  then  wealth,  kingdoms,  worlds, 
are  but  a  sport ;  I  remember  when,  though 
I  had  no  great  plenty  of  worlds  to  lose,  yet 
still,  to  pay  my  court,  I  gave  what  I  had 
— a  heart ; — as  the  world  went  I  gave 
what  was  worth  a  world ;  for  worlds  oDuld 
never  restore  roe  those  pure  feeUnin,  Bone 
forever."  ^        «-^ .  B" 

*'  I  wonder  (although  Mars  no  doubt*s 
a  god  I  praise)  if  a  man*s  name  in  a  buUet^ 
in  may  make  up  for  a  bullet  in  his  body  ? 
I  hope  this  litde  question  i»  no  sin,  be- 
cause,  though  I  am  but  a  simple  noddy,  I 
think  one  Shakespeare  puts  the  same 
thought  in  the  mouth  of  some  one  in  his 
plays  so  doattng,  which  many  people  pass 
for  wits  by  quoting." 

Stop  here  for  a  moment,  Christo- 
pher, just  to  admire  the  style  in  which 
"  one  Shakespeare,"  and  his  "  doating 
plays,"  are  mentioned  by  this  worship- 
per of  Pope;  and  then  go  on  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

*"*  Perceiving  then  no  more  the  command- 
ant of  his  own  corps,  nor  even  the  corps, 
which  had  quite  disappeared — the  Gods 
know  how  !  (I  can't  account  for  every- 
thing which  may  look  bad  in  history ;  but 
we  at  least  may  grant  it  was  not  marvdlous 
that  a  mere  lad,  in  search  of  ^lory,  should 
look  on  before,  nor  care  a  pmch  of  snufi* 
about  his  corps.") 

Read  these  morceaus,  (they  are 
three  veritable  stanzas  of  Don  Juan,) 
and  doubt,  if  you  can,  that  Byron  has 
staid  away  ratner  too  long,  and  that, 
if  he  means  to  write  more  English,  it 
is  high  time  he  were  back  in  En^nd, 
to  hear  the  language  spoken. — It  is  very  ' 
good  of  him  to  give  alms  to  any  poor 
Cockney  he  finds  at  sea  abroad,  vrith- 
out  a  tester  in  his  fob— but  hence- 


'*  Methinks  these  are  the  most  tremendous  words, 
Since  '  Men^,  Meni,  Tekel,'  and  '  Upharsin,* 

Which  hands  or  pens  have  ever  traced  of  swords. 
Heaven  help  me  !  Vm  hut  little  of  a  par  ton : 

What  Daniel  read  was  thort'haud  of  the  LordU^ 
Severe,  sublime ;  the  Prophet  wrote  no  farce  on 

The  fate  of  Nations ;— but  this  Russ  so  witty 

Could  rhyme,  hke  Nero,  o'er  a  bumbg  city." 
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forth  lie  must  actnaliy  guud  i^gtiiiBt  and  '<  stkaw/'  like  the  inuiMrld 

alloiriDg  them  to  utter  any  of  their  Lxioh  Rsx  himeelf  ?  Just  imagiiie 

glhboitti  in  his  bearing.    If  he  ffoea  hfau    already  sank   to  bqginBiiig  a 

<m  in  soch  culpable,  howeyer  amiaUe,  stanaa,  with  auch  a  line  as  **  But  Juan 

wby>  who   shall  swear  was  qkHt  ^  a  broth  or  ▲  bot  !  1!'" 


that  he  won't  come  in  time  to  rhv-  Of  the  wit  of  these  Cantos,  deign 
ming  "  Mom/*  and  "  Fawn"  like  to  accept  this  one  sample.  The  pas- 
Barry  Cwnwall — *'  Dear"  and  ''  Cy»  ssge  occurs  in  the  description  o£  Su« 
ihcrta"  like  John  Keats— or  ''  fob"  warrow's  host. 

''  Then  there  were  foreigners  of  much  renown. 

Of  various  nations,  and  all  "volunteers; 
Not  fighting  for  their  country  or  its  crown. 

But  wisbmg  to  be  one  day  brigadiers ; 
Also  to  have  the  sacking  of  a  town ; 

A  pleasant  thing  to  young  men  at  their  years. 
'Mongst  them  were  several  Clngliahmen  of  pith. 
Sixteen  called  Thomson,  and  nineteen  named  Smith. 

-'Cdck  Thomson  and  Bill  Thomson ;— all  the  rest 
Had  been  caUed  '  Jemmy,  afte  the  great  baid ; 

I  don't  know  whether  they  had  arms  or  crest. 
But  such  a  godfather's  as  good  a  card. 

Three  of  the  Smiths  were  Peters;  but  the  best 
Amongst  them  all,  hard  blows  to  inflict  or  ward. 

Was  he,  since  so  renowned  '  in  country  qusrters 

At  Halifax ;'  but  now  he  served  the  Tartars. 

The  rest  were  Jacks  and  GUIs,  and  Wills  and  Bills; 

But  when  I've  added  that  the  elder  Jack  Smith 
Was  bom  in  Cumberland  among  the  hills. 

And  that  his  father  was  an  honest  Uacksmith, 
I've  said  all  /  know  of  a  name  that  fills 

Three  lines  of  the  despatch  in  taking  <  Schmacksmith,' 
A  village  of  Moldavia's  waate,  wherein 
He  fell,  immortal  in  a  bulletin." 

n  •  •  «.  « 

'*  A  habit  rather  blameable,  which  is 

That  of  despising  those  we  combat  with. 
Common  in  many  cases,  was  in  this 

The  cause  of  killing  Tdiitchitskoff  and  Smith ; 
One  of  the  valorous  '  Smiths'  whom  we  shall  miss 

Out  of  those  nineteen  who  late  rhymed  to  <  pith ;' 
But  'tis  a  name  so  spread  o'er  <  Sir'  and  '  Madam,' 
That  one  would  think  the  pi&st  who  bore  it  *  Adam.'  " 

And  then  to  crown  the  whole,  take  the  atanza  that  immediately  follows  this 
about ''  TchitchiUkoiF  and  Smith." 

''  The  Riissian  ba^teriea  were  incomplete. 

Because  they  were  constructed  in  a  hurry ; 
Tkus  the  same  cause  which  makes  a  verse  want  feet. 

And  throws  a  cloud  o'er  Longman  and  John  Murray, 
When  the  saie  of  new  books  is  not  so  fleet 

As  ihey  who  print  them  think  is  necessary. 
May  likewise  put  ofi^  for  a  time  what  stonr 
Sometimes  calls  '  murder,'  and  at  others  '  glory.' " 

These  are  the  mumblings  of  a  man,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  think  of  my- 
whose  impressions  of  Joseph  Miller  self  tacking  the  mention  of  such  qpn- 
have  been  weakened  by  long  absence ! '  temptible  trash  to  a  notice,  however 
Never  was  such  poor,  poor  stuff-«nd    hasty  and  imperfect,  of  such  a  work 
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Ml  tlM  Quirterix  Reyicw.  Soathey^ 
fiifttfd,  &0.  hnre  tfaeir  £raltB--above 
all«  tliqr  have  theb  aflfectatiom  but, 
Honroi  preierve  Ufl!  what  m  phmge  it 
is  from  that  wor^  to  the  hut  that 
e? en  Lord  Bym  aeems  capable  of 
mvlDg  us  siBoe  hk  onguuetkn  with 
^ese  ddudfid  drivellers  of  Cockaigne! 
There  we  have  at  least  strong  En^idi 
prgodioes  delivered  in  the  strong  dear 
tangusge  of  England !  Here^  what 
hone  we  got?  Stupid  French  books 
translated^  not  into  stupid  English, 
butinto  stupid  Cockneyeze^wit,  that 
won't  make  the  Duke  of  Sussex  him- 
self chuckle — verse,  that  Charles 
Young  himself  could  not  read,  so  as 
to  produce  anything  Uke  the  e^t  of 
musical  cadence— jests,  that  even  the 
Laureate  will  not  feel^-in  ihort,  to 
say  all  that  can  be  said— «  book  which, 
though  written  bv  Lord  Byron,  is 
publuhed  by,  without  elevating  the 
brotherhood  of,  the  Hunts  I 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are 
not  some  half-dozen  or  two  of  stansss 
not  quite  unworthyof  the  better  days 
of  Lord  Byron.  There  are.  But  I 
have  already  occupied  &r  too  man^  of 
your  columns  with  a  production  which, 
with  fewer  exceptions  than  anything 
that  has  been  published  this  year,  (save 
only  perhaps  the  Liber  Amorts^  by 
any  man  of  the  least  pretension  and 
talent  of  any  kind,  appears  deserving 
of  soverdgn  and  universal  n^lect— 
"  Christian,  or  the  Islakb,"  con- 
tained two  pages,  and  just  two  of  By- 
ronian  Poetry — all  the  rest  was  mere 
translation,  and  generally  feeble  trans- 
lation. This  contains  no  passa^  equal 
to  the  two  I  allude  to  in  Christian-^ 
none  whatever.  It  contains  noUiing 
that  the  moment  it  is  read  makes 
everybody  exclaim,  "  Well,  say  what 
you  please  of  the  book — ^but  here  is  a 
stanza  which  no  living  mah  but  Lord 
Byron  could  have  written.'*  There  is 
nothing  of  this  class  here^— there  was 
in  the  worst  of  the  preceding  cantos ; 
and,  in  one  word,  Don  Juan  appearsj 
like  Lord  Byron  himself,  to  be  getting 
into  his  dotage  before  his  time. 

I  don't  remember  anything  so  com- 


CJttiy, 


idete  as  the  recent  fUl  of  Lord  Byron's 
literary  name.  I  don't  mean  to  in- 
•muate  that  people  of  taste  think  Itm 
lofjtJj  now,  than  they  did  Ave,  m, 
seven,  or  e^ht  jrears  ago,  of  the  ge- 
nius of  Bmn,  in  his  true  works  of 
genius.  But  what  I  mean  to  say  ia 
uiis,  that  his  name  can  no  more  sdl 
a  book  now,  than  Jeremv  Bentham's. 
Christian,  for  instance,  aid  not  sell  a 
hit  better  than  any  new  poem  of  Mr 
Milman's,  or  Mrs  Hemans's,  would  do 
--4Uid  this  continuation  of  Don  Juan 
is  obliged  to  be  sold  for  a  shilling:, 
and  is  very  moderately  taken  off  even 
at  that  rate,  although,  of  course,  it  has 
all  the  advantage  of  bdng  believed  to 
be  a  lioentiotts  thing.  Never,  to  be 
sure,  was  a  more  egregious  tumble. 
If  it  were  only  to  check  th^y  wludi 
must  prevail  in  a  certain  quarter, 
(which  I  need  not  name,)  if  this  goes 
on-^Lord  Byron  ought  really  to  pull 
up,  and  make  at  least  one  more  exer- 
tion worthy  of  himself,  and  of  the  ori- 
ginal expectations  of  a  reading  public, 
that  has  unwlllinglv  deserted,  and 
that  would  most  gladly  return  to  him, 
even  after  all  that  has  happened. 

I  do  ni^  believe  Lord  Byron  to  be 
a  bad  man — I  mean  a  deliboatelv,  re- 
solvedly wicked  man.  I  know  him  to  . 
be  a  man  of  jp^t  original  power  and 
genius,  and,  from  repwt,  I  know  him 
to  be  a  kind  friend  where  his  friend- 
ship is  wanted.  I  cannot  consent  to 
despair  of  Lord  Byron — but  as  to  his 
laie  publications,  he  mav  depend  up- 
on it,  they  are  received  by  the  people 
of  Britain  "  with  as  much  coldness  and 
indiffbrenoe,"  (to  use  an  expression 
in  one  of  Cobbett's  late  Rasters,) 
''  as  if  they  were  as  many  ballads  from 
Grub  Street,  or  plays  from  Lord  John 
RusaeL" — He  must  adi^t  an  entire 
chanee  of  system,  or  give  the  thing 
up  utojrether.  So  thinks  sinoerdy^ 
and  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  of 
regret,  much  more  than  in  any  other 
spirit. 

Yours  ever. 
Dear  Christopher, 
T.T. 


THE  INHABITED  WELL. 

From  the  HindooMtanee, 

The  name  of  Mahttmmud^  as  the  founder  of  a  fidae  rdigion,  is  familiar  to 
every  one;  and,  in  tUs  Tiew^  hip  history  has  been  studied,  and  his  impottuits 
expoied  by  phikeophen  and  divines.  But  it  has  been,  fMcrhaps,  less  remarked^ 
dM^  among  the  yulxair  of  those  nations  where  his  religion  is  professed,  he  is 
better  known  as  the  hero  of  a  series  of  romantic  tales,  as  the  King  Arthur,  in 
short,  of  eastern  chivalry,  than  as  the  saint  or  lawgiver.  His  friends  and  com- 
panions {tuhab)  are  exactly  the  knights  of  his  round-table ;  and  their  common 
exploits  nave  been  the  subject  of  as  much  nigged  rhyme  as  these  of  the  cham- 
pions of  Christendom.  The  Koran,  which  contains  what  is  really  known  con- 
cerning Mahummud,  never  having  been  profaned  by  translation,  nas  left  room, 
smong  his  igaownt  followers,  fiv  a  plentiful  eeop  of  nmiailse ;  snd  of  this  dr- 
cumstanoe  the  bdlad-duroniders  of  the  Esst  have  not  omitted  to  take  due  ad- 
vantage. Srery  exploit  of  whieh  the  actor  wss  a  name,  either  obsolete  or  un- 
known,  has  found  a  ready  hao  in  this  favourite  of  ^Sbsa  devotion ;  and  many 
a  pearl  which  glittered  of  old  in  the  romantic  diadems  of  Rustam,  Secunder, 
or  die  Ibi^tten  heroes  of  Ind,  has  been  trandated  to  a  situation  where  it  may 
shine  to  more  advantage  in  the  tiara  of  Mahummud.  Some  of  these  gems,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  but  *'  barbaric  pearl ;"  but  many  ara>ear  to  be  redly 
interesting,  and  will  bear  a  comparison  with  anything  of  tne  same  kind  in 
European  literature.  The  following  is  one  which  has  firequentlv  amused  me, 
and  which  I  translated  from  a  manuscript  given  me  by  an  old  Mo<dlah  from 
Sunt;  the  story  is  familiar  to  tjbe^  Indiui  Mussuloaana,  and  perhaps  also  to 
those  of  other  eowitries. 

There  are  many  passsges  in  this,  as  in  other  specimens  of  Oriental  narrative, 
whose  cxtravagaDoe  at  ones  atartles  a  European  imaghiation  out  of  the  dream 
of  reality  whioi  more  gentle  management  might  have  prolonged  to  the  end  of 
the  fiction.  Most  of  these,  as  they  are  not  necessary  to  the  general  outline  of 
the  story,  I  have  retrenched  or  changed;  the  rest,  without  much  violating  the 
better  relations  of  European  literature,  will  still  ^ve  a  sufficient  specmtea 
of  what  u  required  from  the  poets  of  Hindoostan*  to  gratify  the  wild  taste  of 
their  countrymen. 

Shaoibp. 
the  ikhabited  welli 


When  mid<^y's  fierce  sod  doudlew  sun  From  dawn  till  noon  their  march  had  sppd, 

Illumed  the  desert's  sand,  Beneath  the  scorching  sun ; 

Mahummud  pitch'd  hii  spresdifig  ieois.  For  April's  fresh'nii^  Wi^S  ^'W  P«a^'4« 

To  rest  his  wearied  band.  The  summer's  brought  hcg.tta» 


*  It  may  amuse  some  readers  to  trace  similarities  between  languages  so  remote  as 

the  Hindbostanee  tfid  vulgar  Soots.  The  following  aw  afew  of  the  mott  strtldng  coin^ 
ddcDCess— 

Scott,  Hindoottanee. 

Gifdy  a  hoop*  Gird^  round,  cirde. 

Simgt  to  singe.  Sengnoy  to  toast  (bread.) 

Peery^  a  boy's  top.  PMra^  anyHiing  whirled  round. 

Btumoek^  a  tooslod  cske.  Bhonna^  to  toast. 

B^f<t  pat,  sagw^  JCAaf^  sngry,  vexed. 

HaUmkUy  frolicsome,  li^witted.  H^ka^  light ;  wed,  wit. 

To  Joby  to  pieree,  to  pnck.  CAo6fui,  to  prick. 

Smaieht  a  specinM&.  SuwotehnSy  to  try,  to  prove. 
Nefitkk^  (a  tenn  used  by  chfldren  at  mar-     Ne  phenko,  don't  fling. 

blet)  m*  IKfigtng. 

Goose,  a  taihn's  nnooiiring  iron.  Ghutna^  to  rub,  to  smooth. 

Pohy  get  out.  Po,  unperative  of  Pom,  to  go. 

GUmr^  mnl.  Gifawa,  mud. 

PiMf,  pM«ly,  hL  FirM,  fat. 
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And  fiuntwitfa  tfaint,  the  ttnggling  bands 

For  water  sought  the  wild ; ' 
Where  round  them  far  the  parching  lands, 

Eadi  hopeless  search  beguiled. 

Each  gasping  wanderer  Hunt  retum*d, 
His  comrades*  hopes  to  damp ; 

And  raging  thirst  despairing  bum*d 
Through  all  the  restless  camp. 

Mahummud  heard  the  wailing  voice 
That  mid  his  followers  grew : 

"  Oo,  All,  friend  beloyed,"  he  cried, 
*'  Go  thou,  the  search  renew. 

<^Th7  fleet  Duldul  will  bear  thee  swift, 

The  region  far  to  spy ; 
Some  fountain  hid,  some  cavern  moist, 

May  meet  thy  feithfol  eye.*' 

The  generous  Ali  heard  the  call, 

He  seized  his  fiery  steed. 
Athwart  the  desert's  arid  breadth 

He  urged  impatient  speed. 

From  ride  to  ride  he  searched  the  wild. 

Each  comer  vainly  tried ; 
Till  mid  the  desert's  far  recess 

A  woodland  dark  was  spied. 

Amid  that  forest's  wUdest  depth 

A  silent  tent  was  seen ; 
And  still  and  lone  beneatli  its  roof, 

A  man  of  ancient  mien. 

Amid  his  brow  the  Brahman's  seal 
Was  press'd  with  ashes  gray. 

Before  an  idol's  hideous  shape 
Abaorb'd  he  stood  to  pray. 

With  deep  obeisance  oft  he  bent 

Before  the  image  grim. 
And  lowly  sung  with  earnest  voice, 

His  idol's  daemon  hymn. 

Awhik  amazed  tile  hero  stood. 

Then  sternly  rushed  within : 
**>  Thou  hoar  idolator,"  he  cried, 

•*  Give  o'er  thy  work  of  sin. 

"  Alone  to  Allah,  sovereign  God, 

Is  praise  and  worship  due : 
Shalt  thou  defraud  bis  sacred  shrine 

To  deck  an  idol  crew  ? 

^' Away  I  those  fiendish  rites  forsake, 

Attend  where  I  proceed ; 
The  great  Mahummud,  prophet  high, 

Sh2l  teadi  a  truer  creed.'' 

He  seized  the  Brahman's  wither'd  band; 

Again  nhey  pierced  the  wood. 
Across  the  burning  wild  they  pass'd, 

Amid  the  camp  they  stood. 

Mahummud  saw :  with  sovereign  voice 

He  called  the  Bnhman  near. 
'<Lo  I'*cried  the  Prince,  «*thine  idols  leave, 

My  better  counsels  hear; 


'^  And  go,  thy  lurking  friends  recal, 

Where'er  they  flee  to  hide ; 
From  all  their  haunts,  the  scattered  crowd. 

Before  my  presence  guide." 

^*  My  people's  haunts,"  the  man  replied, 
^'  May  scarce  be  quickly  found ; 

They  fled  distress'd^when  far  they  heard 
Thine  host's  approaching  sound. 

"  An  hundred  years  my  days  have  pass*d 

Amid  this  lonely  wild, 
And  these  the  gods,  and  this  the  fiuth. 

My  fathers  taught  their  child. 

*'  Blore  aged  still,  my  hoary  wife 

Twice  sixty  years  has  seen ; 
Her  wisdom  o'er  the  wilds  of  life. 

My  guidance  still  has  been. 

^<  Bid  her  be  broueht ;  if  she  shaU  yield 

Our  father's  faiui  to  leave, 
I,  too,  with  all  our  friends,  will  here 

Thy  newer  faith  receive." 

Mahui);miud  heard ;  a  troop  was  sent, 
That  Brahman  old  their  guide ; 

That  ancient  crone  was  quickly  brought 
Her  husband  gray  bende. 

With  stooping  vears  her  baek  was  bent. 

Like  any  arcner's  bow ; 
Her  wily  eye  was  sparkling  seen. 

Beneath  her  wrinkled  brow. 

''  How !  ancient  one,'*  Mahummud  cried, 

«« Canst  thou  to  idols  kneel  ? 
Go !  leave  their  den ;  that  faith  reorive 

Whose  lessons  I  reveaL"-^ 

The  bddam  listeninjg,  thus  replied : 

'^  Our  idols  we  will  leave ; 
Yet  one  petition  thou  shalt  grant. 

Ere  we  thy  faith  receive. 

'*  Amidst  this  desert's  burning  breadth. 

Where  we  unaided  dwell. 
To  quench  in  drought  our  wretched  tfaifst. 

Is  known  one  only  wdL 

^^  A  shining  lake  was  there  of  old. 
Where  pilgrims  loved  to  drink ; 

But  powers  unknown  the  desert  shook. 
The  waves  were  seen  to  sink. 

<'  Now  hid  within  a  darksome  cave 

The  scanty  waten  sleep, 
O'ershadow'd  cool  from  wasting  suns. 

By  many  a  rocky  steep. 

*'  But  he  whose  steps  have  ventured  there, 
While  thirst  impatient  bum'd. 

Cut  off  by  some  unearthly  hand. 
Has  never  thenoe  retum'd. 

*'  The  boldest  dares  not  seek  tiie  brink. 
Though  parcfa'd  with  sorest  drought ; 

The  fainting  traveller  turns  his  head, 
And  diuns  the  haunted  spot,  , 


^  And  DOW,  do  thoa,  (if  mch  thy  power,) 

DinoWe  this  deadly  tpdl ; 
Seod  one  adventiuous  wirrior  fnth 

The  evil  power  to  queU. 

«« One  pitcher  there,  if  thoa  cutt  fill. 

Nor  meet  the  wonted  hann, 
Sadi  deed,  (onx  fiidiers  thus  revealed,) 

Will  break  die  fiUal  charm. 

<' And  we,  the  deMrt*i  hdplets  folk, 

ShaU  owe  oar  lives  to  thee ; 
Thy  God  shall  then  to  us  be  God, 

Onr  Prophet  thon  ihalt  b&*'— 

Mahnmmud,  wondering,  heard  the  tale. 

He  called  his  heroes  nigh : 
^  And  who,  my  followers,  now  shall  go. 

This  beldam's  foat  to  try  ?*' 

Brmve  Malik  heard  his  priacO*s  word. 
That  challcttge  heard  he  strange ; 

He  eall'd  his  study  foUowen  round 
The  dmded  wood  to  range. 

Swift  o*er  the.  wild  the  horNman  paas'd, 
*   The  wdl  at  last  was  Been. 
The  deaert  round  wss  brownly  paxch'd, 
The  fountain's  brink  was  ^een. 

On  Inllock  Aear  the  troop  remain'd. 

Alone  went  Malik  nigh  ; 
Above  the  tottering  edge  he  bent,   . 

And  downward  cast  his  eye. 

A  rugged,  deep,  and  yawning  pit 

Was  darkly  seto  below ; 
One  glimmering  sparUe,  far  beneath, 

Secm*d  upwivd  gase  to  throw. 

A  while  he  stood ;  a  shatter*d  rode 

Within  his  reach  he  drew, 
And  down  the  d«rk  and  empty  gulf 

The  sinking  fragment  threw. 

And,]o!  a  wild  returning  roar 

Of  many  sounds  was  heard, 
And  finttering  dim  across  the  gulf, 

Strange  shadowy  things  appear'd. 

Amid  the  tumult  drear  of  sounds, 
Came  warning  voices  high, — 

**  Dq»rt  from  hence,  thou  foot  profane, 
For  he  who  eomes  shall  die.'*'— 
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But,  aU  unshaken,  Malik  heard 

Those  voices  rising  drear; 
Above  the  hanging  verge  he  stood, 

He  callM  his  foUowen  near.  > 

■<  Who  first  (for  all  may  not  approach 

This  vaunted  feat  to  try) 
Who  first  win  down  the  cave  descend, 

Its  secrets  strange  to  spy  ?'* 

SteppM  instant  forth  the  youthfol  Sand, 

By  warrior  comrades  loved ; 
^«  By  me,'*  lie  said, «« that  depth  be  sought, 

Those  siry  threat'nings  proved.*'-- 

From  evenr  sword,  a  belt  was  ta*en, 

A  length  of  cord  to  tie,— 
Around  his  waist  they  bound  it  dose, 

They  held  it  firm  on  hig^ 

He  traced  the  far  projecting  verse. 
His  downward  course  to  mark. 

And  soon  was  foarless  hid  from  view. 
Amid  the  cavern  dark. 

With  gase  intent,  with  earnest  ear, 
His  comrades  tiiere  remain'd ; 

Above,  beneath,  a  silence  deep 
A  while  unbroken  reign'd. 

Yet  soon  a  Toioe  was  heard  bdow, 
And  soon  a  struggling  groan ; 

Soon  up  the  dark  and  feanul  gulf,    • 
The  head  of  Sand  was  thrown. 

Swift  up  the  pit  th^  saw  it  rise, 

Beside  their  feet  it  foU, 
Tt  Btain'd  with  Uood  the  grassy  turf. 

Around  the  fearfol  well. 

Aghast  they  stood ;  the  stoutest  heart 

At  that  appearance  quail*d ; 
Their  bursting  tears,  their  deep  lament. 

Their  comrade's  fote  bewailM. 

Brave  Malik  saw-  the  dise  event 

Of  that  unhimpy  hour. 
«'  Such  deed,"  he  eried,  ««  declares  the 
might 

Of  some  unearthly  power. 

<'  But  be  the  power  whate'er  it  may. 
That  wrought  such  deed  of  ill ; 

Mahummud's  word  can  wdl  command 
Revenge  more  mighty  still." 


ne  InhAUed  WeU. 
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Beavb  MaKk  wheel'd  his  IbUowen  anind. 
Again  ikty  uomAi  the  eaap ; 

The  list'iiing  toldiera  heard  anr 
Thm  honei'  havt'iiing  tramp. 

With  instant  meed  his  sovereign's  tc&t 

The  noble  Malik  soaght ; 
He  told  the  strange  event,  the  deed 

By  demon  vengeance  wrought. 

The  sorrowiog  Pxoi>het  heard  the  tale-* 

He  wept  the  wanior's  ihte-» 
Enwrapt  a  while  in  silent  prayer, 

Amid  his  chiefs  he  sate. 

Unheaid  by  all,  an  answering  Toiee 

Seem*d  he  at  length  to  hear ; 
Attention  deep  a  while  was  seen 

TohoUhisI* 


Obeisance,  gjfateAd,  then  he  paid; 

The  voice  thlit  spi^e  was  gsne ; 
Around  the  Prophet's  gladden'd  look 

TriumphiDt  smile  wis  thrown. 

He  spoke— and  first  on  Malik  sad 

He  bent  ^pipving  eye^ 
'^  The  power  that  lurks  in  yonder  cave 

Might  well  tl^  strength  defy. 


'*  A  messenger,  unseen  by  men, 

To  me  a  word  has  bnm^tr* 
Alone  bv  AH,  lion-hand, 

M^  UDs  emprize  be  wnmght. 

''  A.  iUbel  Peri  holds  Ow  dcp. 

With  all  hiB  foamiag  hm; 
His  demon  sway  is  widely  spread 

O'er  many  a  snbjeet  Uwdl 

'<  Po,  All*  0eise  %  swofd  of  ] 

Oo  seize  thy  matchless  steed 
By  thee  must  this  emprise  be  wrought, 

If  mortal  hand  may  speed. 

'« If  earthlike  foes  shall  meet  thee  there, 

Of  human  fores  like  Ihine; 
Thine  own  good  hand  must  work  its  way ; 

Expect  not  ud  of  mine. 

^^  But  if  their  demon  arts  are  tried, 

Unearthly  force  to  bring. 
Thy  sword  from  me  shall  power  receive, 

To  widd  a  living  sting. 

^'  Oo  seek  their  den :  thy  swAd  of  might 

May  fear  no  fiendish  spelL 
Go  bid  them  own  our  higher  power, — 

Or  bind  in  dungeon  fdl." 


The  fearless  Ali  seized  his  steed— 
.He  seized  his  sword  of  might ; 

The  soldiers  gazed ;  the  fleet  Duldul 
Was  a«m  beyond  (heir  sight 

The  foith&l  bands  more  near^ipnMMh'd, 

The  dread  event  to  wnit ; 
Amid  their  ranks  the  Prophet  stood 

InftcDt  on  Ali*s  fott. 

But  Ali  now  has  reacfa'd  the  brink ; 

Duldul  behind  him  eUys ; 
Above  the  rock  the  hero  stands 

Amid  its  gulf  to  gaze. 

Within  the  pit  that  yawn'd  obscure. 
His  fearless  footst)e|>  sprang ; 

From  stone  to  stone  hu  groping  hand 
In  sightless  piidiuicf  dung. 

But  naiBBOwer  soon  the  deepening  gulf 

To  wildast  dszhness  grew ; 
And  fax  on  high  the  dosing  lisht 

Seemf d  hart  a  star  to  view. 

The  crumbling  stones,  unfiMdifo]  grown. 

Refused  his  foot  to  stay  ; 
The  crass  his  eager  grasp  had  seiz'd, 

Seem'd  ea^'to  rend  away. 

He  raised  his  eyes  aloft  to  gaze ; 

The  light  was  dimm'd  aa  hpgh : 
He  tum'd  beneath—^i  watery  gulf 

Was  ilagnant  seen  to  lie. 


Amid  the  dangers  thickening  round, 

Seem'd  hostile  beings  near ; 
For  threatening  voices  loud  were  heard. 

Through  dl  the  cavern  drear. 

**•  Now,  God  me  speed  !"  the  hero  cried, 
'*  This  den  is  guarded  well : 

I  would  its  sprites  might  stand  to  view 
Nor  thns  in  darkness  ydl. 

'« EviX  yet  ^dr  waters  I  shall  taste, 
Did  DeiOh  nt  grimly  there: 

The  sculking  fiends,  within  their  haunt. 
My  trusty  sword  shall  dare." 

He  said — and  down  the  fearful  deep, 

(For  yet  aloft  he  hung) 
Amid  the  plashing  waves  beneath, 

The  fearless  hero  sprung. 

And  lo !  a  thoueand  gathering  tongues 

Arose  in  wild  alarm. 
They  cried,  *^  Our  fated  foe  is  come : — 

Arm,  mighty  Genii,  arm !" 
3 


lflSS.1 

Vo  oanow  pt  inm  hut 
A  iiiBiil  like  ate  «n  ndiM  ; 
Its  wftvit  WBK  cold  tfid  dicar. 
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Aadwiddjianlda^ 

By  jagged  n^  malMiTM  ; 
And.  gliiimiBfiing  ifffhw  wen  then  bdiudi 

Tnt  shofe't  tenifie  gnnd. 


But  CRatutct  itang*  amid  die  deep, 
Appfoadiing  flezoe  wese  Mcn ; 

In  wmna  den  dieir  glooniiy  hamits 
From  oonntun  daji  had  been. 


die  wave  dw  hero  daah'd. 


Ae 

Theiv 

And  ghomg  eyea,  agfaait  widi  ftar^ 
Adnrart  die  ~    ' 


The  evoid  of  Ali,  bniidnfa*d  high. 

Like  fiery  ^em  was  aeen : 
ThCTiaw— 4iwyannk    and  adUnen  rdgn*d 

itnongh  an  die  dicary  scene. 

A  fiff  and  dartsome  bay  to  xeach^ 

The  kmdy  diampion  stnyre ; 
Where  xoond  die  afamre  no  Toioe  was  heaid, 

No  watdier  aeen  to  i 


But  ere  his<lbDC  had  touch'd  the  land. 

Load  rase  a  wild  ahrm ; 
A  thonsand  tonraea  eociiding  aied 

*<  Ann  !  mi^ty  Gebii,  aim  I" 

And  one  diead  Voice  •as  kmder  hciRU 
Like  thunder  o*er  Che  slonn— 

*^  Ana,  OcaiJt  goard  YOut  Fcri  King ; 
Rise,  crush  the  earthly  worm. 


wMi  isice  HAhamtend'B 


Our  hidb  and  hanghfy  Ibe ; 
The  Pn^hct*a  handEii  hleas*d  hii  sword. 
To  work  you  endleas  woe. 

**  Ousid,  Oenii,  guasd  your  Peri  Khig^ 

Samund  his  aeapsre  high  i 
With  him  your  reign,  of  poires  shall  five 

With  him  your  power  must  die !" 


In  echoes  lona  dnt  fiearfid  i 
Amid  the  dbrkneae  rang  ; 

And  aouods  unknowB  in  wild  reply 
In  many  peals  were  flung. 


Amid  die  dim  and  i 

Stood  AM  mmgl 
Bewildering  direats  aRmnd  wen  heard. 

And  living  thing  was  none. 

Amid  the  cavcni*a  wilds  rcnaate. 

Was  aeea  a  flitting  beam ; 
And  flaahing  lioht  was  leen  to  rise, 

And  sink  with  dismal  gleam. 

And  seen  at  times  by  wsndering  fires, 

A  dond  of  darkness  rose ; 
Like  ckiuds  thai  up  the  darkened  sky 

The  burning  mountain  throws. 

The'whirling  smoke  and  mingled  flame 

To  AU  dearer  drew; 
The  glimmering  cave  and  boondleas  lake 

Were  dun  exposed  to  view. 

And  loud  and  diear  a  voice  was  heard, 

*^  Aim,  mii^ty  Genii,  arm  I 
Surround  your  Monarch's  tnmblingthratae ; 

Wake  every  powerful  chami.** 


Thx  while  Mahummad  tranquil  stood 

On  rocky  fragment  hiah ; 
In  silence  deep  their  ranks,  dissolved. 

His  followers  duster'd  nigh. 

They  looked,  end,  lo  I  from  yonder  pit, 

Thc'smoke  arising  came ; 
Its  swelling  clouds  were  redly  tinged 

With  streaks  of  darting  flame. 

Continual  up  the  cavern's  throat 

The  gloomy  masses  flew ; 
And  o'er  the  desert's  sunny  air 

Their  darksome  shadows  threw. 

The  £uthful  soldiers  wildly  gaxed. 
Loud  rose  their  hollow  moan : 

"  Mahummud's  bravest  friend  is  lost, 
Our  Lion  Chief  is  gone !" 


But  high  Mahummud's  tranquil  look 

Unrihanging  still  lemain'd ; 
He  bade  their  shuddering  meanings  cease, 

Their  tears  be  all  restrain'd. 

^^  Where  All  wields  his  sword  of  might, 
When  Oenii  wield  their  spell. 

That  flght  no  mortal  eye  may  see, 
No  mortal  tongue  may  tdL 

'*  But  power  beyond  the  powo  of  men, 

To  me  the  combat  shews ; 
By  me  is  Ali's  valour  seen. 

By  me  his  demon  foes. 

^*  Let  no  unpatienoe  vex  your  thoughu, 
No  muimurs  stain  your  tongue ; 

Let  prayers  to  aid  your  hero's  sword 
To  AUah's  dirone  be  flung." 
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He  iftidy  and  bent  his  eamcit  look, 
Thftt  pierced  through  earth  and  stone— 

To  him  the  demon  cave  was  seen, 
Its  darkest  deeds  were  known. 

And  o*er  the  desert's  silent  depth 

Arose  his  foUowen'  prayer ; 
The  starded  wilds  retnm'd  their  yoioe 

On  all  the  lonely  air* 

Amid  a  rock  that  wily  crone 
(Whom  first  I  mentioned)  stood ; 

Her  muttering  lips  were  seen  to  move. 
Her  prayer  was  not  of  good. 

Yet  none  could  know  the  words  she  spoke, 
Some  language  strange  were  they— 

Now  low  within  her  lip  she  lisp*d, 
Now  sung  a  mutter'd  lay. 

And  still  as  louder  rose  her  prayer, 

A  darker  smoke  was  roU'a, 
And  redder  flames  were  seen  to  rise 

Above  the  cavern  old. 

Mahummud  saw  her  moving  lips ; 

He  saw  the  rushing  fire ; 
He  turned  him  swift  with  wrathful  gUnce^ 

He  raised  his  sword  in  ire. 

The  crone  beheld ;  her  sparkling  eye 
Was  quench*d  in  guilty  shame ; 

Whene'er  his  piercing  glance  she  met 
Cold  trembung  sei»d  her  frame ; 

And  lo !  when  thus  her  prayer  was  broke* 

The  lightnings  fiunter  shone ; 
The  darkening  smoke  that  rush*d  on  high. 

In  slower  ctonds  was  Uirown.   . 

And  far  beneath  the  soldiers  deem*d* 

A  voice  beloved  they  knew, 
"  Ulhumdolilkh  !•  Victory  1" 

The  words  distiocter  grew. 

Theh:  champion's  sword  had  surely  broke 

The  Oenn's  boasted  spell ; 
The  quivering  earth  was  felt  to  shake 

Around  the  haunted  welL 

And^  loosed  from  prisoning  caves  beneath. 

Were  waters  heard  to  rush, 
Like  floods  that  burst  the  rocky  den 

Where  Ganges  sources  gush. 

But  smoke  was  stiU  ariainff  dark. 

To  hide  the  earth  and  sky ; 
And  voices  wild  were  dismid  beard 

Amid  the  gloom  to  cr^r. 

That  haggard  crone  their  signal  knew — 
••  I  come,"  she  cried,  *•  i  come ; 

Thy  boasted  spell  hath  now  been  broke» 
And  I  must  share  thy  doom  !" 


She  sAid,  and  swift  by  whirlwind  fbtoe. 
Amid  the  gloom  was  borne :        vm 

MBhummnd*8  gaze  pursued  her  there— 
He  laugh*d  in  haughty  soom. 

The  Prophet  waved  his  gleaming  sword^ 

He  called  on  Allah's  name ; 
And,  lo !  from  forth  the  desert  far 

A  breeze  arising  came. 

The  darksome  fblds  of  gatlierM  smoke 

That  o'er  the  cavern  hung. 
That  gentle  breeze  invading  pierced. 

And  far  dispersing  flung. 

The  gloomy  mass  was  slow  dissolved^ 

Slow  dear'd  the  darken'd  scene ; 
And,  lo  1  beneath  its  melting  smoke 
A  glimmering  lake  was  seen. 

With  tranquil  breast  the  shining  wave 
Reflects  the  brightening  sky ; 

Athwart  its  fiv-expanded  breadth 
A  ship  is  seen  to  hie. 

With  arrowy  speed  the  shallop  came, 

Her  swiftness  seemed  to  fly ; 
And  All's  crescent  f 

In  triumph  waving! 

The  soldiers'  gaze  intently  strain'd. 
Their  champion  soon  could  know  ; 

His  stately  fomi  triumphant  rose, 
Above  the  galley's  prow.    ^ 

And  other  shapes,  obscurely  seen, 

A  gloomy  gestun  bore; 
For,  bound  beneath  in  servile  chains* 

His  captives  plied  the  oar. 

And  fetter'd  dark  beneath  the  mast. 

Their  rebel  king  appears ; 
And  yonder  hag  at  Ak's  feet 

Is  pouring  abject  tears. 

'«  Go,  Malik,"  thus  the  Prophet  cried, 

*'^  The  victor  chieftain  mtet : 
Thus  bid  him  seal  the  rebels'  fkte. 

That  crouch  beneaUi  his  feet. 

««  Amid  the  lake,  yon  islet  parch'd 
Their  place  of  diains  shsil  be ; 

As  gladden'd  pilgrims  stoop  to  drink. 
The  envious  band  shall  see. 

"  Let  those  who  mock'd  at  others'  woe. 

Themselves  in  fetters  pray ; 
Let  those  who  gave  the  rebds  aid. 

An  equal  ransom  pay. 

»*  If  passing  years  shall  quench  their  hate ; 

If  prooft  of  faith  be  shown ; 
My  word,  their  pardon  then  may  seek 

At  AUah's  mighty  throne." 

Shagibd. 


•  PxaiaebetoGod. 
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LORD  BYHPN  AND  MR  LAKDOA. 

7b  tke  Editor  qfSlackwoo^i  EtUnburgh  Magaxine: 


^im>-~In  a  poem,  lalelT  paUished 
by  Lend  Byron,  named  Constian,  or 
t£e  laland,  ocean  a  note  sererdy  re- 
flecting on  Mr  Landor. 

^  If  the  ittder  will  appljr  to  his  ev  the 
■ea  ibell  on  his  dumney-piece,  he  will  be 
avaie  of  what  is  dluded  to.  If  the  text 
•hoold  appear  obeeuce.  be  will  find  in 
**  Oeber**  the  same  idea  better  expressed 
in  two  lines.  Hie  poem  I  nerer  read,  but 
have  heard  the  lines  quoted  by  a  more  re- 
condite reader — ^who  seema  to  be  of  a  dif« 
iercnt  opinion  ftom  the  Editor  of  the  Quar- 
tedy  Review,  who  qoalified  it,  in  his  an- 
swer to  the  CMtical  Befiewer  of  his  Jave- 
nal,  as  tnsh  of  the  worst  and  most  insane 
desciiptioo.  It  is  to  Mr  Landor,  the  an- 
ther of  Oeber,  so  qnaUfieda  and  of  some 
Latin  poems,  whidi  fie  with  Martial  or 
Catnlhm  in  obeoenity,  that  the  immacn- 
late  Mr  8onthey  addreHes  his  declamation 
^(sinst  imparity.** 

To  defend  Mr  Landor  from  Uie 
charge  of  indecency,  brought  by  such 
a  penon  aa  the  author  of  Don  Juan, 
and  other  works  which  dare  not  see 
the  light,  beinff  more  obscene  than 
Don  Joan,  would  be  mere  waste  of 
worda.  I  ahali  therefeve  only  indi- 
cate the  zeaaon  why  Lord  B.  naa  at- 
tacked Mr  Landor.  It  waa  not  bia 
▼erse,  bat  his  proae^  which  excited  the 
hostility  of  the  peer — ^though  bia 
krd^p  alun  that  circumstance  al<* 
together.  In  Mr  Londor'a  elegant 
QoBotiiincQla,  tiie  foUowing  peasage 
oocars : 

*<  Sommi  poetB  in  omni  poetamm  u^ 
colo  Tiri  fiiecunt  probi :  in  oostris  id  vidi- 
mns  et  Tidemos ;  neqne  alius  est  error  a 
Teiitate  ]on§^  quam  magna  ingenia  mag- 
■is  nenfissrio  eormmin  vitiis.  Seeundo 
plsii^  postfaabent  pnmnm,  hi  maligni- 
tate,  iIU  ignorantia,  et  quum  aliqaem  in- 
veninnt  styli  mommque  vittis  notatnm,  nee 
iniicetum  tamen  nee  in  libiis  sdendis  par- 
enm,  eom  stqsant,  predicant,  occupant, 
amplcctnntnr.  Si  mores  aliqnantolum  vd- 
Ict  corrigere,  si  stylum  curare  paulolum, 
si  fbrido  ingenio  temperare,  si  mors  tan- 
tillam  interponere,  tum  ingens  neseio  quid 
et  vere  epicom,  quadraginta  annos  natns, 
ptocadsaet.  Ignoiaat  vero  febriculis  non 
■idiesfi  Tires,  impatisntiam  ab  imbecini- 
tate  nen  dUftrre  ;  ignorant  a  levi  homine  et 
tneonstante  mnlta  fortasse  seiibi  posse  plns- 
i  modiacria,  nihil  compositum,  ardu- 


The  application  is  plain,  and  hence 
the  anger  of  Lord  B.  Mr  L.  might 
have  written  worse  than  Petroniua, 
without  stirring  the  indignation  of  tho 
great  moraHst  Si  Don  Juau ;  but  the 
"  aliquii  siyH  mommque  vUiU  noia^ 
ius/'  the  "  levis  homo  et  incomtans,*' 
and  the  low  appreciation  of  Ixnd  By- 
Ton's  adnrirers,  were  not  to  be  lor- 
given.  Libelled,  of  course,  Mr  Landor 
must  be,  and,  of  course,  the  first  op- 
portunity waa  taken  for  the  purpoae. 
The  lines  abost  the  ahell  in  Chiiatian 
were  obTioualy  written  to  bring  him 
in  hj  the  head  and  ahovlderB. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  quote  the 
following  pattoge,  aa  a  specimen  of 
Bound  Latmity,  and  aa  a  Just  eaatiga- 
tion  of  the  Beviewers  of  Mr  Woid»i 
worth— his  Lordship's  quondam  butta. 
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andallieB? 

««  Uabebant  aatiqui  Raviaos,  Cassias, 
Aquinos,  Suffenos,  ut  habemus  in  Britan- 
nia nostra  Biogamos,  Jefrisios;  et  centum 
alios  librariorum  yemasb  com  venenis  et 
fttligine  prostantes,  bonis  omnibus  et  scrip- 
toiibns  et  viris  ipsa  xenim  natura  Inftnsos. 
At  qnibus  ego  te  vodbus  oompdlem,  tit, 
civis,  philosophe,  poeta,  prastantiasime, 
,  qui  saeculum  nostrum  ut  nullo  priorc  mi- 
nus glorioium  sit  effeceris ;  quern  nee  do- 
mifliiiHm  longinqunm,  nee  Tita  sanetissi- 
ma,  neque^optimomm  voluntas,  diaritas, 
propensio,  neque  hominnm  fere  onsYcrso- 
rum  reyerentia,  inviolatam  eonscivaviti 
cnjvs  sepnldtfum,  si  mortans  esses  antea- 
quam  nascerentur,  nt  voti  rei  inviserent,  st 
Uudi  sibi  maansB  duoerent  vd  aspid  vd 
credi  ibidem  moemisoere.  In  eorum  in- 
geniis  obseryanoum  est  quod  Namienn 
agro  ereniase  meminit  Cicero,  nodtate  lu- 
tum  fieri.  Floces  et  fiaces,  nt  veteres  di- 
cerent,  literarum,  discant  illud  otinam  quod 
exemplo  docent,  nihil  afihre  opis  yesani- 
entem  Mrfmiim  ingenii  malacha  Com- 
mode se  haberent  res  mortalium  n  unum 
quisque  oorrigeret :  de  facto  uniTeni  con- 
sentiunt,  de  homine  pleriqne  dissident.*' 

Leaving  this  to  the  connderation  of 
the  Brogami,  Jeftidi,  and  the  other 
"  libranorum  Terns,"  I  hare  the  ho- 
nour to  be. 

Sir, 
youp  moat  obedient  bumble  servant, 
Idot.oclastes. 
Ltmdon,  July  4,  1623. 

N 
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iTXostn  9Lm!bro»iahat. 

Na.X. 
A.  Fragment. 


ODOHZ&TY. 

Choruc  then—- Buller,  awake^  man.— Chorus^  all  of  70a,  I  lay. 

Chonu  of  Confributori, 
So  triumph  to  the  Tories,  and  woe  to  the  Whigs, 

And  to  all  other  foes  of  the  nation ; 
Let  us  he  through  thidc  and  thin  caring  nothing  for  the  prigs 

Who  pntte  aooat  conciliation. 

na  MULLION. 

BraTO,  Odoherly,  Braviasimo ! — ^that  is  decidedly  one  of  your  very  hest  efiu- 
nons. 

OnOHERTY. 

No  blarney  to  me,  mon  ami.  I  have  taken  my  degrees  in  that  celebrated 
university.  In  candour,  however,  and  equity,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  I  do 
think  it  a  pretty  £urish  song,  as  songs  go  now-a-days. 

NORTH. 

Why,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there  is  an  awful  quantity  of  bad  songs 
Tented  just  now. 

TICKLER. 

It  must  be  the  case  as  long  as  they  issue  in  such  shoals;  the  bad  must  bear 
a  huge  proportion  to  the  good  at  all  times ;  for  they  are  just  the  ofF-throwiugs 
of  the  ephemeral  buoyancy  of  spirit  of  the  day ;  and  as  actual  buoyancy  of 
spirit  generally  breeds  nonsense,  and  affectation  of  it  is  always  stupimty,  you 
must  e'en  be  content  with  your  three  grains  of  wheat  in  a  bushel  of  chaff. 

NORTH. 

Yes,  yes — they  must  be  from  their  very  nature  ephemeraL  Which  of  all 
our  songs — I  don't  mean  particularly  those  of  the  present  company — but  of  all 
the  songs  now  written  and  composed  by  all  the  song-writers  now  ^xtant— will 
be  alive  a  hundred  years  hence? 

OnOHERTY. 

Just  as  many  as  are  now  alive  of  those  written  and  composed,  as  you  most 
technically  phrase  it,  a  hundred  years  since. 

TICKLER. 

And  that  is  but  poor  harvest  indeed.  Look  over  any  of  the  song-books 
that  contain  the  ditties  of  our  grandmothers  or  great-grandmothers,  and  you 
will  scarcely  ever  turn  up  a  song  fiimiliar  to  anybody  Imt  professed  readers. 

ODOHERTY. 

More's  the  pity.  By  all  that's  laughable,  the  reflection  saddens  me.  ''  Pilla 
to  purge  Melancholy,"  has  become  a  melancholious  book  in  itself.  Tou  read 
page  aner  page,  puzzling  yourself  to  make  out  the  possibility — ^how  any  hu-> 
man  mouth  could  by  any  device  have  got  through  the  melodies — the  uncouth 
melodies 

BULLER. 

You  know  Tom  D'Urfi^y's  plan  ?  He  used  to  take  a  countrjr  dance,  the 
more  intricate  the  better ;  for,  as  you  see  by  his  dedication,  he  prided  himself 
on  ihat  kind  of  legerdemain,  and  then  put  words  to  it  as  well  as  he  could. 

ODOHERTY. 

I  know — I  know—hut  I  was  saying  that  it  is  an  unpleasant  sort  of  feeling 
you  have  about  you,  when  you  peruse,  like  a  groning  student,  songs  tlmt  you 
are  sure  made  palace  and  pot-house  zing  with  jollity  and  fun  in  the  days  of 
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many  Kinff  Charles^  and  warmed  t^e  gallantry  of  the  grenodien  of  Britain  at 
the  dqpe  ot  Namar,  under  hooked-nose  Oldglorious,  or  of 

Our  countrymen  in  Flanders 

A  hundred  years  ago^ 
When  they  fought  like  Alexanders 

Beneath  the  great  Marlboro*. 

KoaTH. 
Ay,  ''  the  odour's  fled."     They  are  like  uncorked  soda-water.     Honest 
Tom  iy\Jxi6j,  I  think  I  see  him  now  in  my  mind's  eye^  Horatio,  holding  his 
song-book  with  a  tipsy  gravity,  and  trolling  forth — 

Joy  to  great  Cesar, 
Long  me  and  pleasure, 

with  old  Rowley  leaning  on  his  shoulder,  partly  out  of  that  jocular  fkmiliari- 
Vjp  which  endetfed  him  to  the  people  in  spite  of  all  his  rascalities,  and  part- 
ly to  keep  himself  steady,  humming  the  bass. 

BULLSa. 

Have  you  seen  Dr  Kitchener's  book  ? 

NORTH. 

I  have,  and  a  good,  jovial,  loyal  book  it  is.  The  Doctor  is,' by  all  accounts,  a 
famous  fellow — creat  in  cookery,  medicine,  music,  poetry,  and  optics,  on  which 
he  has  published  a  treatise. 

ODOHERTY. 

I  esteem  the  Doctor. 

NORTH. 

The  devU  you  do ! — after  cutting  him  up  sp  abominabljr  in  my  Magazine,  in 
an  article,  you  know,  inserted  while  I  was  in  Glasgow,  without  my  knowledge. 

OJ)OH£RTV. 

Why  are  you  always  reminding  a  man  of  his  evil-doings?  Consider  that  I 
have  been  white- washed  by  the  Insolvent  Court  since,  and  let  all  my  sins  go  with 
that  white- washing.  To  cut  the  matter  short,  I  had  a  most  excellent  Cookery- 
book  written,  founded  on  the  principles  practised  in  the  99  th  mess,  and  was 
going  to  treat  with  Longman's  folks  about  it,  when  Kitchener  came  out,  and 
pre^-occupied  the  market.  You  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  at  my  tickling  up 
the  worthy  Doctor,  who  himself  enjoyed  the  fun,  being  a  loyal  fellow  to  the 
back-bone  J  a  Tory  tough  and  true.  We  are  now  the  best  friends  in  the  world. 

MULLION. 

Well,  let  that  pass — ^What  song-writer  of  our  days,  think  you,  will  live  ? 
Moore? 

NORTH. 

Moore !  No,  he  has  not  the  stamina  in  him  at  all.  His  verses  are  ele- 
gant, pretty,  glittering,  anything  you  please  in  that  Une ;  but  they  have  de- 
fects which  will  not  s&ow  them  to  get  down  to  posterity^  For  instance,  the 
querulous  polities,  on  your  local  affairs,  Odoherty,  which  make  them  now  so 
popular  with  a  very  large  class  of  your  countrymen,  are  mere  matters  of  the 
day,  which  wiU  die  with  the  day ;  for  I  hope'  you  do  not  intend  to  be  always 
fighting  in  Ireland  ? 

OnOHZRTV. 

I  do  not  know  how  that  will  be—^better  fighting  than  stagnating ;  but,  at  all 
events,  I  hope  we  will  change  the  grounds  somewhat— I  hate  monotony  ;  I 
trust  ^at  m^  worthy  countrymen  wiU  get  some  new  matter  of  tumult  for  the 
next  generation. 

NORTH. 

It  is  probable  that  they  will — ^and  then,  you  know,  Moore's^'*  Oh !  breathe 
not  his  name,"  *'  £rin,  Uie  tear,"  &c.  &c.  will  be  just  as  fojigotten  as  any  of 
the  things  in  Hogg's  Jacobite  relics. 

TICKLER. 

Which  will  ever  stand,  or  rather  fall,  as  a  memento  of  the  utter  perishable- 
ness  of  all  party  song- writing. 
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NORTH. 

And  then  there's  Moore's  ifeeiined  fancy  for  shewing  off  ksniing^  and  his 
hotany^  and  soology,  and  meteorology,  and  mythology. 

OnOHERTY. 

0  ay,  and  the  mixed  metaphorj  and  the  downright  nonsense — ^the  song^ 
you  quoted  just  now  could  he  findy  amended. 

NORTH. 

What  song? 

OOOHERTY. 

^'Erin,  the  smile,  and  the  tear  in  thine  eyes,  blend  like  the  rainbow,"  &c. 
Kow,  that  is  a  washy,  watery  comparison  for  my  hard-drinking  oduutr^ — I  lay 
£6  that  a  jug  of  punch  would  be  a  more  accurate  and  truly  philosophical  em- 
blem ;  as  thus.  There's  the  Protestant  part  of  the  population  inferior  in  quan<* 
tity,  superior  in  strength,  apt  to  get  at  the  head,  eyidently  the  whisky  of  the 
eomnound.  The  Roman  CadioHcs,  greater  in  physical  proportions,  but  infi- 
nitely weaker,  and  usually  yery  hot,  are  shadowed  forth  by  the  water.  The 
Orangemen,  as  their  name  implies,  are  the  fruit,  which  some  palates  think  too 
sour,  and  therefore  reject,  while  others*  think  that  it  alone  giyes  grateftal  fla- 
your  to  the  whole. 

HULLIOK. 

And  what's  the  sugar  ? 

OnOHERTY. 

Why,  the  condliatoni -dropped  in  among  us  .to  sweeten  our  acidity— and  you 
know  some  think  that  they  have  supplied  with  too  liberal  a  hand, — ^yery  much 
at  the  risk  of  turning  the  stomachs  of  the  company. 

iroKTB. 
A  hopeftd  illustration — but  in  truth,  Odoherty,  your  whole  oonyersation  is 
'  redolent  of  nothing  but  drink. 

ODOHERTY. 

1  am  like  Tom  Moore's  First  Angel — the  gentleman  without  a  name,  and 
admire  compotation,  not  exactly  "  the  juice  of  Earth,"  howeyer,  as  Tom  calls 
it>  that  being,  I  take  it,  ditch-water. 

MOLLIOK. 

You  neyer  saw  the  song  Tom  intended  fbr  this  drunken  angel  of  his  alter 
his  fall? 

OnOHERTY. 

Not  I— parade  it— Is  it  not  in  the  poem  ? 

MULLIOK. 

No,  Denman,  who  is  Moore's  doer  of  late,  cut  it  out,  just  as  he  cut  up  the 
Fables.    I  have  a  copy,  howeyer,  which  I  shaU  sing. 

Song  of  a  Fallen  Angel  over  a  Bwol  qfRum^punch,    By  T.  M.  Esq. 

Heap  on  more  ooal  there. 

And  keep  the  glass  moving, 
The  frost  nipe  my  nose, 

Thouflh  my  heart  glows  with  loving. 
Here's  me  dear  creature, 

No  skylights — a  bumper ; 
He  who  leayes  heeltaps 
I  vote  him  a  mumper. 

With  hey  cow  rumble  O,  ' 

Whack  1  populorum. 
Merrily,  merry  men. 
Push  round  the  jorum. 

What  are  Heaven's  pleasures 

That  so  very  sweet  are  ? 
Singing  from  psalters. 

In  long  or  short  metre. 
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Pbnked  on  ft  wet  dmid 

Witlieat  any  breeeheB, 
Just  like  the  Celtic, 

Met  to  make  fpeechea. 

With  hey  cow  nimble,  &c 

Wide  if  the  diffierenoe. 

My  own  booang  bidlies. 
Here  the  round  punch-bowl, 

Heap'd  to  the  fiin  IB. 
Then  if  some  wise  one 

Thinks  that  up  "  yondei^ 
Ispkaaant  as  we  are. 

Why — he's  in  a  blunder. 

With  hey  oow  rumble,  &c. 

NORTH. 

A  very  hopeful  and  weU-bdurred  angel,  by  my  word. 

MULLION. 

Enoui^  of  Moore.    CampbeU— 

KOBTH. 

Has  written  one  song,  which  I  hope  will  live  as  long  as  "  the  flag  of  Old 
England  waves  lordly  in  pride," — ^tbat  is,  I  hope,  ibr  ever.  I  mean  the  Ma- 
rinenof  England. 

TICKLVa. 

A  glorious  song  indeed  J  But  Campbell  has  disgraced  himself  by  a  shabby 
song,  in  the  New  Monthly,  about  the  Spaniards.  It  is  not  fit  ibr  a  gentleman 
like  Campbell  to  fall  into  the  filth  v  slang  of  the  blackgnards  of  the  press, 
and  write  low  stuff  about  Prince  Hilt,  or  to  call  the  gpnd  old  stainless  nag  of 
France,  (which  he  knows— >the  blackguards  do  not>-48  linked  with  so  many 
qpkndid  recoUeetiona)  the  '*  White  emblem  of  white  liver.' 

Da  MVLLION. 

Some  of  Sir  Walter's  songs  will  certainly  live. 

NORTH. 

Perhaps — ^thoee  in  his  Poems  and  his  Novels,  if  they  are  his ;  but  I  do  not  re- 
collect anything  particular  of  any  other ;  and,  in  point  of  &ct,  vou  never  do 
hear  them  sung  by  anybody.  Bishop,  by  the  way,  has  very  poorly  set  County 
Guy,  very  poorly  indeed.  ^  -* 

ODOHSRTY. 

I  like  Bishop,  a  worthy  pleasant  fellow ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  I  think  his 
music  generally  but  compilation,-T-a  bar  firom  this  body  and  a  bar  from  that 
body— curiously  indented  and  dovetailed,  I  admit,  but  stiU  only  joinery  and 
cabiiiet-making. 

NORTH. 

Nobody  has  said  a  word  about  Byron. 

TICKLER. 

Dead  as  Harrv  the  Eighth,  and  it  is  a  pity.  Heavens !  who  can  think  that 
the  auUior  of  Cbilde  Harold,  and  Manfred,  and  Don  Juan,  should  have  sunk 
to  what  he  is  now,  a  scribbler  in  a  dirty  magazine,  and  a  patron  of  the 
Hunts  1  It,  however,  speaks  volumes  in  fiivour  Sp  the  morality  of  the  coun- 
try, after  aU,  when  we  find,  that  even  genius,  such  as  his,  must  sink,  if  it 
dam  oppose  what  we  are  still  determine  to  call  religion  and  loyalty. 

ODOHERTY,  (handing  the  Island  to  North,) 

I  have  brought  down  Christian.    Would  you  wish  to  kek  at  it  ? 

BUU.KR* 

Does  it  sell? 

ODOIIERTY. 

Not  at  all,  though  the  third  edition  is  advertised.  I  was  told  at  Longman's, 
that  Uiey  had  not  disposed  of  a  hundred.  It  would  have  had  a  better  chance 
with  Murray ;  but  he  and  his  loidsliip  have  broken,  after  a  furious  quarrel. 
The  correspondence  between  them  is  said  to  be  curious. 
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BULLEB. 

Of  conxae  we  shall  bare  an  awful  libel  on  Joannes  de  Moravia  in  due  time. 

ODOHEBTY. 

I  bope  80,  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul ;  for  then  Murray  will  take  Tengeance 
in  turn.  I  had  rather  than  a  tenpenny,  and  that  cash,  that  we  cwld  print 
Byron's  Critique  on  the  Pot  of  Basil. 

TICKLBB. 

Faugby  don't  mention  it. 

NOETH. 

Christian,  I  see,  is  a  poor  thing,  with  a  good  bit  here  and  there  in  it,  but  not 
the  least  originality.  He  is  the  old  hero — ^the  Lara,  the  Conrad,  the  f^ow  of 
whom  his  lordship  found  the  germ  in  Miss  Lee's  Kruitzner,  transported  to 
Botany  Bay,  or  thereabouts,  where,  instead  of  mosques,  and  kiosks,  and  tam- 
bourgis,  and  phingaris,  we  are  entertained  with  Toobonai,  and  Boolootoo, 
Mooa,  Figi,  Hooni,  Licoo,  Guatoo,  Goostrumfoo,  et  omne  mod  endeth  in  oo. 
And  the  womankind  are  the  old  womankind,  not  a  bit  the  yfone  for  die 


TICKLER. 

Yes,  and  you  have  the  same  amazing  industry  in  transferring  Bligh's  Nar- 
rative, that  he  has  shewn  so  often  before.  But  the  introduction— and  inde^ 
some  other  passages,  remind  us  of  the  better  days  of  Byron. — Listen, 

"  The  morning  watch  was  come ;  the  vessel  lay 
Her  course,  and  gentiv  made  her  liquid  way  ; 
The  cloven  billow  flasn'd  from  off  her  prow. 
In  furrows  form'd  by  that  majestic  plough  ; 
The  waters  with  their  worlds  were  all  before ; 
Behind,  the  South  Sea's  many  an  islet  shore. 
The  quiet  night,  now  dappling,  'gan  to  wane. 
Dividing  darkness  from  the  dawning  main ; 
The  dolphins,  not  unconscious  of  the  day. 
Swam  high,  as  eager  of  the  coming  ray ; 
The  stars  from  broader  beams  b^an  to  creep. 
And  lift  their  shining  eye-lids  from  the  deep ; 
The  sail  resumed  its  lately  shadow'd  white. 
And  the  wind  flutter'd  with  a  freshening  flight ; 
The  purple  ocean  owns  the  coming  sun. 
But  ere  he  break — a  deeckia  to  be  done." 

ODOHEBTY. 

Very  toploftical,  to  be  sure.  Commend  me  to  the  panegyric  on  what  our 
friend  Fogarty  (from  whom  his  lordship  appears  to  have  taken  the  idea)  calls 
"  Tobacco,  lord  of  plants." 

But  here  the  herald  of  the  self-same  mouth 

Came  breathing  o'er  the  aromatic  south. 

Not  like  a  **  bed  of  violets"  on  the  g^e. 

But  such  as  wafts  its  cloud  o'er  grog  or  ale. 

Borne  from  a  short  frail  pipe,  which  yet  had  blown 

Its  sentie  odours  over  eitner  zone. 

And  puff'd  where'er  winds  rise  or  waters  roll. 

Had  wafted  smoke  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Pole, 

Opposed  its  vapour  as  the  lightning  flashed. 

And  reeked,  'midst  mountain-billows  unabaah'd. 

To  JEolus  a  constant  sacrifice, 

Throuffh  every  change  of  all  the  varying  skies. 

And  vmat  was  he  who  bore  it  ?  I  may  err. 

But  deem  him  sailor  or  philosopher. 

Sublime  tobacco !  which  from  east  to  west 

Cheers  the  tar's  labour  or  the  Turkman'a  rest ; 

Which  on  the  Moslem's  ottoman  divides 

His  hours,  and  rivals  opium  and  bis  brides  ; 
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Magnifioexit  in  Stambool,  but  lets  grand. 
Though  not  lea  lored^  in  Wapping  or  the  Strand ; 
Divine  in  hooltas,  glorious  in  a  pipe. 
When  tipp'd  with  amber,  mdlow,  rich,  and  ripe. 
Like  other  charmen,  wooing  the  caress 
More  dazzlingly  when  daring  in  ftiU  dress ; 
Yet  thy  true  loyers  more  admire  by  hr 
Thy  nidced  beauties— Give  me  a  cigar ! 

And  as  we  are  talking  of  it,  do  hand  us  orer  that  paper  of  Cotton's  best, 
until  I  blow  a  dond. 

KORTH. 

"Why,  Odoherty,  yon  have  scarody  brought  us  any  news  from  London. 

OnOHEHTY. 

How  could  you  exjiect  blood  from  a  turnip?  There's  no  news  there. 
Bn^liament  was  just  spinning  down,  when  I  quitted  the  dtv,  as  drowsily  as  a 
tetotnm — ^nothing  doing  in  the  monde  Uteraire — ^the  Haymarket  gay,  to  be  sure, 
and  our  friend  Terry,  drollest  of  actors,  as  he  is  among  the  worthiest  of  men, 
making  the  populace  laugh— but  I  brought  tou  down  a  special  artide  on  Lon- 
don, from  a  friend  of  mine,  which  will  teU  you  everytning  tellable,  so  you 
need  not  pump  me. 

iTa  y uLLioN. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press? 

ODOHBRTY. 

Saw  the  whole  goodly  arm^  of  martyrs  in  full  amy ;  lust  as  stupendously 
duD  as  ever,  and,  unless  I  mistake,  more  vicious,  to  speak  as  a  jockey  among 
the  lower  orders,  dian  rarmint  When  I  knew  the  body  firet,  thev  were  a  fine 
hard-drinking  pudding-headed  race,  who  just  got  through  tndr  balaani 
as  fast  as  their  nnsers  would  let  them — spouted  at  the  Eccentrics — ^regaled 
themsdyes  with  dneese  and  porter,  and  occasionally,  when  Uie  ftmds  were 
good,  with  Hollands  and  water,  not  caring  a  single  sixpence  for  politics,  or 
Simkinff  themsdves  at  all  primed  up  with  the  opinions  tney  were  advocating 
— and  mere  9xe  still  some  of  that  good  old  school  surviving,  with  two  or  three 
of  whom  I  got  misty  one  night  at  Offley's— but,  sir,  the  Cockney  portion  of 
them  have  been  horribly  altered  for  the  worse. 

NORTH. 

How? 

ODOHERTY. 

The  poor  creatures  actually  have  set  up  to  have  oi>inions  of  thdr  own— the 
idiota— and  to  have  personal  quarrds,  and  animosities,  and  prindples,  and 
fiddle-de-dee. 

TICKLER. 

Mighty  audadous.  Can't  they  eat  thdr  victuals  when  they  get  them  in 
peace. 

'  NORTH. 

The  newspaper  press  is  unquestionably  becoming  very  base.  What  a  hi- 
deous, a  detestable  attack,  some  of  the  Wlug  and  Radical  pap^ra  made  on  John 
Bull! 

OnOHBRTT. 

Wdl,  do  the  press-gang  itself  justice !  There  was  almost  a  universal  outcry 
at  that  borutal  business  even  among  themselves.  It  was  abominable.  John, 
however,  put  it  dovm  like  a  man. 

NORTH. 

Wdl  now,  had  the  unfortunate  Beaoonites,  which  we  still  have  thrown  in  our 
fiuses,  thot^  heaven  knows  their  worst  crime  was  stupidity — done  anything  ap- 
proaclung  that  in  atrodty,  what  an  uproar  would  have  been  raised  by  the 
whole  Wnig  party ! 

TICKLER.  .     ^ 

And  deservedly,  for  they  would  have  been  base  assassins ;  but  the  Whigs 
may  do  anything— -the  basest  as  wdl  as  the  most  malignant  of  people. 
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ODOHERTYj  {sing9») 

Bail  DO  more,  Tories^  nil  no  more ; 

Whigs  are  but  aases  eyer. 

On  land,  on  wave,  on  sea,  on  shore^ 

All  rascals  of  white  liver. 

Then  rail  not  so. 

But  let  them  go. 

And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny. 

Converting  sounds  of  wrath  and  woe 

Into  hey  Ninny !  nonny. 

Sing  merry  ditties,  and  no  mo 

Of  lumps  so  dull  and  heavy  ; 
The  heads  of  Whigs  were  ever  so. 

Since  summer  first  was  leavy. 
Then  rail  not  so,  &c. 

There's  a  touch  Shakesperian  for  you,  in  the  twinkling  of  a  bed-^post. 

NOKTH. 

t'ou  are  not  drinking  anything.  Tickler. 

TICXLSa. 

I  cannot  say  I  like  your  wine.    It  is  souring  i>n  my  stomach. 

NOETH* 

Cannot  you  get  spiritB  then.    Ill  odneoot  a  jug. 

TiCELxa,  (jnng*^) 
So  be  it 

Drink  to  me  only  £rom  a  jug. 
And  I  will  pledoe  in  mine  ; 
So  fill  my  glass  with  whisky  punch. 

And  111  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  in  mv  throat  doth  rise 

Doth  ask  a  drink  oivine ; 
But  mig^t  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sip. 
That  honour  I'd  lesign. 

The  second  verse  is  not  worth  parodying.  Aye,  this  iff  something  like.    Your 
health,  Mr  Editor. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Tickler,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  your  very  good  health.  Apio« 
poB,  has  not  Boone  published  a  poem  on  things  in  general  ? 

ODOHiaTY. 

I  saw  one  In  a  certain  place,  sadly  mutilated,  and  have  read  only  two  pages. 
It  is  a  puflT  on  Mr  Canning. 

TICKLVB. 

Very  superfluous,  therefore.  It  is,  moreover,  a  good  joke  to  see  the  great 
man  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  the  esaenoe  of  gmvi^,  thinking  to  flatter  the  wit^ 
Antyacobin  by  his  balaam. 

NOaTH. 

Caniiing  must  have  lau^ied  at  the  idea,  in  his  sleeve,  I  mean— fbr  a  nunia- 
ler  can  never  laugh  otherwise. 

BULLER. 

I  suppose  he  addressed  the  book, 

— O  Boone,  ne  te 
Frustrere. 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PCBLICATIOX. 
LONDON. 


Hr  Akrie  A.  W*tti  will  pnUish  in  a 
few  days,  Poedcal  Sketches,  with  Stanzas 
fiir  Music,  and  other  Poems.  This  volume 
was  printed  for  priyate  dreulation  ahout 
twelve  months  ago,  and  was  noticed  with 
commendation  in  oar  Magaasine  of  April 
last. 

Mr  Sheldrake  has  issued  proposals  for 
paUjihiBg  hj  sabscription,  an  Inquiry  in., 
to  the  Ongin  and  Practice  of  Painting  in 
CKl,  to  ascertain  what  was  the  real  inven- 
tion of  Van  Eyck,  and  what  wtfre  the  ma- 
terials and  Temcle  that  were  used  l^  Gior- 
Mne,  and  the  fine  Artists  of  ihe  v  enedan 
SchooL  To  which  will  be  added  some  in- 
formation  on  the  old  Painted  and  Stained 
Glass ;  a  Redpe  for  Preparing  and  Drying 
Oil  dT  superior  qualify,  which  is  only 
known  to  tne  Author;  and  an  Attempt  to 
ascertain  some  Colours  which  were  used 
by  the  old  Punters,  but  which  are  unknown 
to  the  Artists  of  the  present  time.  The 
Work  to  be  dedicated  (by  permission)  to 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  R.  A- 

A  series  of  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of 
Chemical  Science,  lately  delivered  at  the 
Surrey  Institution  by  Mr  Gumey,  will  soon 
be  published. 

Part  I.  of  the  Museum  Worslejranum, 
being  a  Gofleetian  made  by  the  late  Sir 
Ricfaard  Wofiley,  Bart,  of  Antique  Bass 
RdievoB,  BnstOB,  Statues,  and  Gems,  with 
VlewB  of  places  in  the  Levant. 

A  Dictionary  of  all  Religions  and  Reli- 
jrious  Sects,  ancient  and  modem ;  also  ^ 
Kcrlffriasriral  History,  and  Theologida 
Controvctsy,  by  Mrs  Hannak  Adams»  will 

Ifr  Mereweather  has  in  the  press  a  Tna- 
tise  on  the  Law  of  Boroughs  and  Corpoira- 
tions,  deduced  from  the  earliest  to  the  pre- 
sent times,  and  including  their  Qfsuxil 
History ;  the  HistoiT,  Orioin,  and  Law, 
of  the  Rk^ht  of  Election,  and  of  the  King's 
PMngative  in  grantinff  Clunrters  ;  as  well 
as  the  binding  tSktft  of  Charters  and  Bye. 
laws,  and  the  power  of  Corporations  to  ad- 
mit Freemen ;  with  an  Appendix  of  Re- 
cords, and  illustrative  of  these  points. 

Mr  J.  D.  Worgan  is  prRiarmg  for  pub- 
fiestion,  a  Treatise  on  a  Motet,  in  45  Parts, 
10  Vocsl  and  36  Instrumental ;  compoaed 
for  every  class  of  Voice  and  every  sort  of 
Instrument  gcoerslly  used  in  Concert ;  and 
'SlttstrBted  by  two  Lectures,  of  which  • 
Prospectus  has  been  published* 

A  new  edition  of  the  Decameron  gf  Boc- 
eaodo,  from  the  original  Text  from  the  MS. 
of  Manelli,  by  Mr  Biageoh. 

A  Classical  Assistant  to  the  Study  of 
Homer,  VirgU,  and  in  the  Translations  of 
Pope  and  Dryden,  will  soon  appear  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs  Owni. 

Vol.  XIV. 


A  New  Map  of  the  Country  Twelve 
Miles  round  London,  on  a  scale  of  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  to  a  mile,  containing 
the  whole  of  the  Roads,  (which  are  from 
actual  survey,)  the  exact  situation  of  the 
Noblemen's  and  Gentlemen's  SeaU,  with 
the  Names  of  the  Occupiers,  and  every 
other  object  worthy  of  notice,  will  appear 
in  a  few  days. 

The  Wilderness,  or  the  Youthftil  Days 
of  Washington,  a  Tale  of  the  West,  by 
Solomon  Seoondsight,  will  soon  appear. 

Madame  Adele  du  Thon  is  about  to  pub- 
lish an  Account  of  the  Public  and  Private 
Charitable  Institutbns  of  the  Parish  oTSt 
Marylebonne. 

Italian  Stories;  selected  and  translated 
by  Miss  Holford,  Author  of  Wallace,  War- 
beck  of  Wolfiitein,  &c,  are  announced  for 
publication. 

A  Memoir  of  Central  India,  (including 
Malwa  and  adjoining  Province^,)  with  the 
History  and  copious  Illustrations  of  the 
past  and  present  condition  of*that  Country, 
with  an  original  Map,  Tables  of  the  Re- 
venue and  Population ;  a  Geol<^csl  Re- 
port  and  comprehensive  Index  ;  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  G.  C.  B.,  ftc  will  appev 
in  the  course  of  thepresent  month. 

The  Case  of  the  High  Sheriff  of  Dublin. 
This  volume  will  comprise  a  sketch  of  Uie 
transactbna  in  IreUnd  ^diich  have  led  to 
this  important  Inquiry ;  all  the  Speeches 
'in  Parliament  connected  wHh  it,  from  Mr 
Brdwnlow's  Motbs  downward  and  inclu- 
sive ;  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  as  printed 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
Notes  and  References  \  the  Papers  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  and  sevenJ  unpub* 
lished  Documents.  The  whole  prenared 
for  the  Press  by  a  Barrister  of  Ae  Mid^ 
Temple. 

Shortly  will  be  published.  Mammon  in 
London,  or  the  Spy  of  the  Day ;  a  charac« 
teristic  and  satirioid  Romance,  on  the  mo- 
del of  Le  Diable  Boiteux.    In  3  vols. 

Facetia  Cantabrigienses  ;  Anecdotes, 
Smart  Sayings,  &c.  by,  or  relating  to,  ce- 
lebrated Cantabs ;  being  a  Companion  to 
the  Cambridge  Tart. 

A  Bengalee  Version  of  Todd's  enlarged 
edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  is  in  a 
course  of  publication  in  India.  The^public 
will  be  inoebted  for  this  work  to  the  labours 
of  Baboo  Ram  Comul,  senior,  and  Mr  Fe- 
Kx  Car^. 

A  History  and  Description  of  West- 
minster Hall,  with  a  Plan  of  the  Hall,  and 
an  Elevation  of  the  Northern  Portal,  is  now 
in  the  press. 

No.  I.  of  Roman  Antiquities ;  or,  the 
•Durobrisse  of  Antoninus  Identified ;  in  a 
series  of  Plates,  illustrative  of  the  Excava- 
O 
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ted  Remuns  of  the  Roman  StatioQ  at  Gas-    gion,  ]iamel7»  Christiamtyy  Judaism,  Pa- 
tor ;  with  Plates  of  the  Motaic  PavemeDtB,    ganifm/iaia  Mahommedism,  and  of  the 


&c    By  B.  T.  Ahis. 

In  tin  press.  Letters  on  the  High]and» 
of  Scotland,  containing  Descriptions  of  the 
Scenery,  and  an  Account  of  the  Manners, 
Usages,  Antiquities,  History,  &&,  of  the 
Highlanders.  Written  and  addressed  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 

Truth ;  or,  an  Appeal  to  the  People  of 
England,  in  behalf  of  the  Oppressed  Poor 
in  the  South  of  Jreland ;  laying  open  the 
great  first  cause  of  their  Poverty,  Disease, 
and  Crime ;  pointing  out  the  inefficacy  of 
those  Means  whicbare  now  suggested  for 
Belief;  and  urging  the  Adoption  of  a  just 
and  natural  Measure,  by  which  alone  they 
Can  be  effectually  rescued  from  present, 
and  preserved  from  future  Misery. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  a  Gram- 
mar of  the  Latin  Language,  by  C.  0. 
Zumpt,  Professor  in  the  Frederic's  Gym- 
nasium, Berlin.  Translated  from  the  Ger« 
ooan,  with  additions,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Kenrick,  A.  M. 

^  A  new  edition  is  prmaring  of  the  Diver- 
sions of  Purley,  by  Jonn  Home  Tooke. 

The  Aristocracy  of  Wealth  and  Fashion ; 
being  a  concise  Account  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  Baronets ;  and  of  the  Knights  and 
most  considerable  or  distinguished  Com- 
moners of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Peerage  and  BngUsb 
^  Baronetage,  &c.,  &c 

ADescription  of  anElectricalTdegraph, 
and  of  some  other  Blectiical  Apparatus, 
with  eight  Plates,  by  Fnuicis  Ronalds* 
will  soon  appear. 

The  Rev.  R.  Adams  has  in  the  press, 
the  Religious  World  Displayed;  or,  a 
View  of  the  Four  Grand  Systems  of  Reli- 


various  existing  Denominations,  Sects,  and 
Parties,  in  the  Christian  world. 

A  Gentleman,  well  known  in  the  Lite« 
rary  World,  is  at  present  occupied  iu  pn- 
pariog  a  History  of  Modem  Italy.  This 
Work,  offering  a  compressed  Version  of 
M.  De  Sismondi*s  invaluable  Histoire  des 
RqpubUques  Italiennes,  andcooipleted  from 
Muraton  and  other  original  authorities,  is 
nearly^eady  for  publication  in  8vo. 

Miscellaneous  Collections,  forming  a 
Fourth  Volume  to  the  Loux^ger*s  Com- 
mon-Place Book. 

A  New  beautifully  printed  and  popular 
royal  12mo  volume  for  the  use  of  Com- 
mercial Gentlemen,  will  appear  in  a  few 
days,  by  Mr  Wright,  Accountant,  Fen- 
church  Street,  entided,  ^^  The  New  Mer- 
cantile Assistant,  and  General  Cheque 
Book,*'  containing  Nine  copious  and  dis- 
tinct Seto  of  Tables — The  first  Series* 
(which  contain  more  tlian  One  Hundred 
Tables)  are  Calculations  by  Reduction,  on 
a  Novd  and  Simple  prindj^e ;  exhibiting, 
at  one  view,  what  any  Commodi^,  pur- 
chased in  the  aggregate,  t.  e,  by  the  Ton 
or  Cwt.,  costs  per  single  lb.,  stone,  or  qr., 
any  Number  of  lbs.  or  stones,  or  qrs. ;  or 
vice  ver$a. — The  Eight  other  Tables  relata 
to  the  Public  Funds,  Life  Annuities,  Wine 
and  Spirits,  Hay  and  Com,  &c  &c  nil 
peculiarly  simple,  and  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  Commerce,  and  as  a  cheque  in 
the  Counting-House. 

Nearly  ready— a  new  Edition  of «'  The 
Young  Countess,**  a  Tale  for  Youth,  muc^ 
improved  and  embellished  by  two  fine  £n- 
gravings  by  Rhodes,  ixom  Drawings  by 
Craig. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
LONDON. 


aucbitectuax:. 
ArcUteetuial  Illustrations  of  the  Public 
JBuUdings  of  London;  accompanied  by 
Hiltoiial,  Descriptive,  and  Critical  Ac- 
counts. By  J.  Britton,  F.  S.  A.,  &c,  and 
Augustus  Pugin*  No.  IL  price  58.  me- 
dium 8vo.;  8s.  imperial  8vo.;  and  14b. 
wadiwm  4to.,  with  proofs. 

BTBLIOO&APHT. 

A  Catalogue  of  a  Miscellaneous  Collec- 
tion of  Books,  New  and  Second-hand,  on 
sale  at  the  prices  affixed,  by  John  and  Ar- 
thur Ardi,  containing  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  usefiil,  scarce,  and  curious  Worka, 
and  specimens  of  early  Printing,  and  the 
most  valuable  recent  Publications.  Price 
fia.  boards* 

Tuther's  Catakigue  of  Optical,  PhikMio. 
phical,  and  Mathematical  Instruments; 
with  a  Descriptive  Enumeration  of  the  Ap- 
paratus employed  in  Experimental  and 
Operative  Chemistry,  Analytical  Minen^ 


logy,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  reeent 
Discoveries  in  Electio^hemical  Sctencew 
Is. 

Pari  III.  of  Isaac  Wilsan's  Catalogue  of 
Books,  New  and  $eoond-han4>  in  every 
department  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Litera- 
ture ;  comprising  the  whole  of  the  choice^ 
extensive,  and  very  valuable  Libraiy  of  the 
late  Rev.  J.  Hawksley,  Minister  of  Alder, 
numbury  Postern  Chapel,  Lopdon;  an4 
extensive  Collections  from  other  Ubrartes 
recently  sold  In  London  and  Edinburgh* 
now  on  Sale  at  No.  49,  Lowgate,  Hull,  at 
(be  Low  Prices  affixed,  for  Ready  Money. 

BOTANY. 

Flora  Domestica;  a  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  Plants  which  mav  be  reared  in 
the  House,  with  directions  for  their  Treatr 
ment,  and  Dhistrations  from  the  Worka  of 
the  Poets. 

Bioa&APBT. 
The  Holy  Life  of  Mn  EliJnbtai  Wal. 
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ker,  girfeg  a  M<ide8t  and  SImvI  Aeoimnt 
of  her  Ezemplaiy  Piety  and  CbaTity.  Bf 
Anthony  WAer,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Fy. 
fidd,  Essex.  First  published  in  1000.  A 
new  edition,  abridj^  and  revised  by  the 
Her.  J.  W.  Brooks,  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
Lord  Visooant  Oalway. 

The  Biographical  Cabinet ;  containinff  a 
Collection  of  Portraitai  of  eminent  and  dis- ' 
tinguished  Persons  of  every  Age  and  Na- 
tion, with  Memoirs  of  their  lives  and  Cfaa- 
racten.    By  James  Harrison. 

DRAMA. 

Faost;  a  Drama,  translated  from  the 
German  of  Goethe  and  Schiller*s  Song  of 
the  BdL  By  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower. 

EDTTCATIOW. 

A  Gnmmar  of  the  Three  Principal  Ori- 
ental Languages,  Hindoostanee,  Penian, 
and  Arabic,  on  a  plan  entirely  new  and 
perfectly  easy ;  to  which  is  added,  a  set  of 
Persian  Dialogues,  composed  for  the  Au- 
thor, by  Merga  Mohammed  Sauliliof  Shi- 
raz ;  accompanied  with  an  English  Trans- 
lation«  by  William  Price,  Esq.  4to.  £1, 
lOs. 

Practical  Logic;  or.  Hints  to  Yoimg 
Theme  Writers,  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
tfaem  to  Think  and  Reason  with  accuracy. 
By  B.  H.  Smart    3s.  6d. 

A  Plea  in  Behalf  of  a  Christian  Coon- 
try,  ibr  the  Christian  Education  of  its 
Youth,  addressed  to  various  Classes  of  So- 
ciety. Abridged  from  the  larger  Work  of 
the  Reverend  George  Monro,  M.  A.,  Vi- 
car of  Letterkenny,  Ireland,  in  the  yeai* 
1711.    48.  6d. 

Lettres  i  Isabdle,  on  quelques  Reflex- 
ions Bur  PEducation^  la  Sodet^.  Par  Ma- 
dame Adete  du  Thon. 

An  Epitome  of  Locke's  Essay  on  the 
Buman  fjnderstanding ;  m  Que/tion  and 
Answer,  for  the  use  of  those  who  intend  to 
enter  on  the  study  of  Metaphysics. 

Rosamond,  a  Sequel  to  Rosamond  in 
Early  Lessons.  By  Maria  Edgeworth. 
second  edition.    58. 

Theory  and  Practice;  or,  a  Guide  t^ 
the  French  Language,  devised  on  an  easy 
and  methodical  Plan  for  Youth,  and  Per<* 
sons  who  wish  to  study  the  Elements  of 
that  Language  with  or  without  Writing 
Exercises ;  and  likewise  a  Book  of  Refers 
ence  for  Persons  who  wish  to  translate 
English  into  French.  By  J.  Maurois, 
Author  of  <*  A  Modem  French  Conversa- 
tion," and  "  Observations  on  the  Study  of 
the  French  Language.*'  The  second  edi« 
tion,  corrected  and  much  improved.   5s. 

The  Youthftil  Travellers;  or^  Letters 
chiefly  descriptive  of  Scenes  visited  by  some 
Young  People  during  a  Summer  Excur- 
sion, designed  as  Examples  of  the  Episto- 
lary Style  for  Cliildren.  18mo.  lialf-bound, 
with  Plates,  price  2s.  6d. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Cruikshank*s  Points  of  Humour,  Slu- 
strated  in  Eicfateen  Plates,'  with  Lett^- 
preiSy  Syo,  price  Ss. ;  proofs,  128. 6d. 


Canova  In  hb  Worksh<^,  eogmved  in 
the  first  style,  m  the  line  manner.  By  W. 
H.  Worthington,  ftom  a  Pain^gby  F.  X. 
Fabte.  Prooft  on  India  paper,  Xi.1,  la. 
Prints,  10s.  6d. 

Chapeau  de  PuiUe,  a  findy-exeonted  en- 
graving by  Mr  R.  Cooper,  of  the  celo- 
brated  Antwerp  Beauty,  ftom  Sir  P.  P. 
Rubens.  Prints,  10s.  Od.  flitch.  Prooft, 
L.1,  Is. 

A  View  on  the  Thames,  near  Batteraea, 
from  an  admired  Painting  by  Mr  Charles 
Deane,  and  finely  engraved  in  the  line  man- 
ner, by  Wm.  James  Taylpr,  88  mches' 
wide  by  1 7.  India  paper  proo6,  L.  1 ,  Is. .« 
French  paper,  ditto,  15s. ;  and  prints, 
10s.  6d.  each. 

Views  in  l^>ain,  fhnn  the  Originid 
Sketches  made  in  a  Tour  through  that 
Kingdom  in  1813.  By  Edward  Hawke 
Locker,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  No.  II.  containing* 
Tarragona  in  ruins,  Catalana ;  La  Puebla 
de  Arlanzon,  Alava ;  Cathedral,  Valencia^ 
Castle  of  ChinchiUa,  Murda ;  Tdosa,  Gui- 
puscoa. 

Twenty  engravings  of  Lions,  Tigcra, 
Panthers,  and  Leopards.  By  Thomaa 
Landseer,  tram  Drawings  by  Edwin  Land- 
seer  and  Edgar  Spilsbury.  These  Dxmw- 
ings  are  some  of  them  taken  immediately 
from  nature,  and  Ae  remainder  from  Rtt» 
bens,  Reydinger,  Rembrandt,  and  Stubba, 
corrected  by  a  rdference  to  the  living  ani. 
mals.  A  Pictorial  and  Physiological  Essay 
on  the  Camivora  will  aooofrnpaay  the  en- 
gravings. In  1  tfafai  vol.  royil  4to.  Prie» 
Ii.l,  6s. ;  Proofs,  L.2, 2s. 

Part  VIII.  of  a  Series  of  Bngravinn,  in* 
outHne,  by  Henry  Motes,  of  the  Work» 
of  Antonio  Canova,  in  Sculpture  and  Mo^ 
delling,  with  Descriptions  from  the  ItaUm: 
of  the  Countess  AlbriazL 

BISTORT. 

8ismondi*«  History  of  Fraoeeb  Histootf 
des  Franods.  Par  J.  C.  L.  Simonde  de 
JSismondi.  Toms  IV.  V.  et  VI.  8vo.  Prici 
L.1,  138. 

Historical  Illufltrations  of  Qiientin  Dor* 
ward^  selected  from  Philip  de  Comines^ 
Brantome,  and  other  French  Writers ;  widi 
RemariEs  on  each  Chi^iter,  pdSntingout  the 
eoincidences  or  discrepaneiea  between  tlie 
Novelist  and  the  Historian  ;  with  Portnita 
of  Louis  XL,  Charies  the  Bold,  and  Phi- 
lip  de  Comines.    8vo.  Ifn. 

LAW. 

A  Law  Glossary  of  the  Latin,  Greeks 
Norman,  French,  and  other  Languages, 
interspersed  in  tho  Commentaries  by  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  and  various  Law 
Treatises  npon  each  Branch  of  the  Profe». 
rion,  translated  into  English,  and  alphate- 
tically  arranged.  Second  edition.  By  Tb^ 
mas  Tayler..   9s. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined 
in  the  Vice-Chancellor*s  Court,  3  Geo.  IV. 
VeL  I.  Part  I.  (To  be  eontinued.)  By  N. 
Simons  and  J.  Stuart,  £iqs«  ^  Ldnoaba'a 
Inn,  Barristers  at  Law.    Theic  Repofii 
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are  in  ooatlnutliori   of  Mr  M«Uock*f.     uaelbl  infomuilioii. 


St. 

ReporU  of  Cases  heard  in  the  Bouse  of 
Lords,  upon  Appeals  and  Writs  of  Error, 
and  decided  during  the  Sessions  1819.  By 
R.  Bligh,  Esq.  Bi^rister  at  Iiaw.  VoL  I. 
Part  I V.  with  Indexes.  (To  be  continued.) 

Objections  to  the  Proposed  Alterations 
of  the  Law  relating  to  Prindpal  and  Fac- 
tor* By  Roger  Winter,  of  ike  Middle 
Temple,  Esq.  Barrister  at, Law.    2s. 

The  General  Stamp  Act,  65  Geo.  IIL 
cap.  184,  including  the  Statute  3  Geo.  IV. 
cap.  1117*  redudng  the  Stamp  Duties  on 
Re-conveyances  of  Mortgages,  &c  To 
which  are  added.  Notes  of  Cases  decided 
on  the  Stamp  Laws  in  general ;  with  Re- 
ferences to  the  Statutes  44  Geo.  IIL  cap. 
98,  and  48  Geo.  III.  cap.  149 ;  shewing 
the  present  and  prior  Duties ;  together  with 
Practical  Instructions  how  to  get  Paper,  or 
Parchment  stamped,  &c.  &c ;  with  a  Di- 
gested Index.  By  Walter  J.  Impey,  Esq. 
of  the  Inner  Temple.    6s. 

Reports  of  Judgments  delirered  by  Sir 
Orlando  Bridgmao,  when  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Fleas,  from  Michaelmas  1860 
to  Trinity  1667.  Edited  from  the  Her- 
grare  Manuscripts.  Pf  S.  Bannister,  of 
Lincoln*8  Inn,  Esq.  'Barrister  at  Law. 
L.1,  5s. 

Address  delivered  by  Mr  Freshfield,  to 
the  Sd^  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  whom  the  Petition  of  ihe  Mer* 
ebants,  Bankers,  and  others,  of  London* 
was  rderred,  giving  a  Historjr  of  the  Law 
of  Enffland  upon  Sie  point  m  Questioii ; 
and  a  View  of  the  Effect  <^  the  Law  upon 
the  Commercial  Interest  of  the  Country, 
.  and  shewing  the  Risks  to  which  Merchants 
are  exposed  in  the  ordinary  Puichases  of 
Merchandise.  Taken  in  ^ort-hand  by  Mr 
Oi^mey.    Second  edition.    3s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Mortgage  of  Ships, 
as  affected  by*the  Ranttry  Acts ;  and  on 
the  proper  Mode  of  erocting  Mortgages  on 
Property  of  this  Nature ;  and  on  the  Lia- 
bilities of  the  Mortgagee.  By  Thonu* 
Anthony  Trollope. 

msCELLAKIEfl. 

Military  Sketches  of  the  Nepal  War  in 
India,  in  the  Years  1814, 1815,  and  1816, 
with  an  Outline  Map  of  the  Operations  of 
the  Armies  under  Major-General  Sir  David 
Ochterlony,  Bart.,  G.  C.  B.,  and  other 
Officers.    Bf  An  Eye-Witness.    Sb. 

A  Brief  Exposition  of  certain  parts  of 
Two  Reports  made  to  His  Majesty^s  Prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State,  on  the  subject  of 
Om  light  Establishments  in  the  Metro- 
polis; and  of  the  Results  deducible  ftoo) 
the  data  therein  contained.    Is.  6d. 

Walwyn's  Original  Tax  Tables  for  1823 
and  1884;  containing  all  the  Assessed 
Taxes,  distinguishing  those  repealed  and 
reduced;  the  Stamp  Duties;  the  Excise 
licences,  which  are  not  in  any  other  pubti- 
.  cation  of  the.  kind ;  -Abstracts  of  the  most 
important  Actn  recently  passed ;  with  other 
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The  Manoscriptof  1814,  written  at  the 
command  of  Napoleon.  By  Baron  Fain, 
Secretary  .of  the  Cabinet  at  that  epoch. 
Master  of  Requests,  &c. :  and  ijlusttate^ 
by  Private  and  Offidal  Correspondence. 

Description  of  an  Electrics!  Telegraph, 
and  of  some  other  Electrical  Apparatus  ; 
with  Eight  Plates,  engraved  by  liowry. 
By  Francis  Ronalds.  8vo.  6s. 

A  Refutatipn  of  the  Inooixect  State- 
ments  and  Unjust  Insinuations  contained 
in  CapU  Brenton*s  Naval  Hislorv  of  Great 
Britain,  as  far  as  the  same  refers  to  the. 
Conduct  of  Admiral  Sir  George  MontaguCf 
G.  C.  B.  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Au- 
thor.   Second  edition.    2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Gentlemen  of  Great  Bri- , 
tain  and  Ireland,  on.  the  rate  of  Wages  that 
they  are  now  paying  to  their  Men  Servants  ; 
with  an  account  of  the  Duties  and  Annual 
Wages  of  Stewards,  Butlers,  Gardeners, 
Men  Cooks,  Valets,  Grooms  of  die  Cham- 
ber, Coachn^en,  Grpon^s,  Footmen,  Under 
Butlers,  and  Porten.  By  G.  P.  Wit8on» 
Esq.    l8.6d. 

Suffolk  Words  and  Phra3es ;  or,  nn  Au 
tempt  to  collect  the  Lingual  Localisms  of 
that  County.  By  Edward  Moor,  F.  f^  ^ 
F.A.S.  &&    10s.  6d.     . 

Mirth  for  Midsummer,  Merriment  fot 
Michaelmas,  Cheerfulness  for  Christmas^ 
Laughter  for  Lady-Day ;  forming  a  Col- 
Ipetion  of  Par]our  Poetry,  and  Drawing- 
Room  Drollery,  suitable  for  all  Seasons* 
and  supplying  Smiles  for  Summer,  Amuse- 
ment for  Autumn^  Wit  for  Winter,  Spzight- 
llness  for  Spring.    48. 

The  Two  Bourbons ;  or,  the  War-Cry 
of  P«ris  and  Madrid.    ByB.Read. 


A  Reply  to  Mr  Reed*s  Advertisement  to 
the  Seventh  Edition  of  *<  No  Fiction;** 
with  a  Review  of '^  Martha.**  By  Francis 
Bamett,  Author  of  ^^  Memoirs  by  Him- 
self:"   6d. 

Entertainment  for  Leisure  Hours ;  con- 
sisting of  Moral  Tales,  Biographical 
Sketches,  Gleanings,  Ori^nal  Communi- 
cations, Miscellaneous  Pieces  and  Poetiy, 
selected  from  the  best  authors,  periodiail 
IForks,  &c.  By  Peter  MackinnelL  12mo. 
6s.  6d. 

Mrs  Jane  Townley's  Answer  to  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  Council  of  Ten.  Is. 
.  The  Etonian.  A  Series  of  Essays,  Cri- 
ticisms, and  Delineations  of  Life  and  Man- 
pen.  The  Third  Edition,  revised.  L.l» 
ll9.6d. 

The  Universal  Cambist,  and  Commercial 
Instructor ;  being  a  full  and  accurate  Trea- 
tise on  the  Ex^anges,  Monies,  Weights, 
snd  Measures  of  all  Trading  Nations  and 
their  Colonies.  By  P.  Kelly,  LL.  D.  In 
2  vols.  4to.  Price  Four  Guineas,  in 
boards. 

Sketches  in  Bedlam ;  or  Characteristic 
Traits  of  Insanity,  as  displayed  in  the  Cases 
of  One  Hundred  and  Forty  Patients  of  both 
Sexes,  now  or  recently  confined  in  New 
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James  Hatfield,  Patrick  Walsh,  Bannister, 
Thidock,  and  many  other  extraordinary 
Maniacs,  who  have  been  transferred  from 
OldBethlcm.  To  which  are  added,  a  snc- 
cinct  History  of  the  EstaUishmcnt,  its 
Bules,  RcgiUations,  Forms  of  Admission* 
TreatmcBt  of  Patients,  &c« — By  a  Con- 
stant 0|»erYer.    lOs.  6d. 

The  Hennit  Abroad.  By  the  Author 
of  ^  The  Hennit  in  London,'*  and  •'  Her- 
mit in  the  Country.*'    12s.  . 

HhisCralionst  Historical,  Biogimphical, 
and  MJ8cellaneous>  of  the  Notos  by  tho 
Author  of  Waverley ;  with  Criticisms,  ge- 
neral and  particular.  By  the  Rev.  Ridiard^ 
Warner.    In  1  voL  12mo.  with  an  En-' 
graving  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Feast. 

Letters  to  the  Contractors  of  the  Cokmi- 
faian  Loan,  on  the  Illegality  and  Non-rati- 
^tion  of  the  Loan  and  Debentures,  and 
on  the  Fabrication  of  Mr  Zea's  Powers, 
under  which  die  Loon  was  contracted,  and 
the  Ddwntnres  created.  By  a  Member  of 
the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Lm. 

The  Road  to  Happiness.     Is.  6d. 

The  Chancellor  m  the  Exchequer's  New 
Peer  Act.  The  explicit  Directions  for 
Brewing fion  UnmaltedCom,  by  Mr  Ham, 
wip  enaUe  PiivMe  FamiUcp  to  produce 
IPorter  and  Pale  Beer  of  every  description, 
at  Sid.  OCT  gplj^n,  of  an  eoual  .quality  to 
that  whidk  is  to  be  sold  by  ttip  Beer  4ct  # 
Sid.  per  qoaiM. 

The  Cambrian  Tooii^t;  or,  Poet-Chaise 
Companion  through  Wdes ;  containing 
cursory  Sketches  of  the  Wdsh  Teiritozies, 
and  a  Description  of  the  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, and  Oames  of  the  Natives.  With 
Charts,  comprehending,  at  one  view,  the 
ndviaable  Route,  best  Inns,  Distance  and 
Oiyecto  most  worthy  of  attention.  With 
a  Isfi^tttiful  Engraving  of  the  Su^>ension 
Bridge  no|r  ere^ing  over  the  Menki  Straits 
at  Bangor  Ferry.    Fifth  E^Ution.    8s. 

SreVSLB  AND  TALES. 

Eicit  Affections  ;  i^  Ozfordiphbe  Story. 
2  vols.    128. 

Hauberk  Hall;  a  Series  of  Facts.  By 
Henry  Brebner.     lOs.  6d. 

May  You  Like  It,  Volume  die  Seeond. 
By  the  same  Author  as  the  First  V<dume 
latdy  published,  which  may  still  be  had 
as  a  work  complete  in  itselfl  Price  6h 
boards. 

Sevcnty-Siz.  By  the  Author  of ««  Lo« 
gao."    3  vols.    21s. 

The  Fanners ;  or  Tales  for  the  Thnes, 
addressed  to  the  Yeomiuy  of  Engbuid. 
Price  Ss.  6d.  boards. 

The  Italian  Convert.  By  the  Author 
of  «  The  Vicar  of  Iver,**  *'  French  Pro- 
teMsnt.**   ISmOb  half-bound,  loan.  Is.  6d. 

POSTRT. 

Tho  OfBoes.  A  Classtcsl  All^ory,  in- 
terspersed with  Poetry,  and  Hlostrated  by 
Stpfamatory  Notes.  Together  with  a 
Poetical  Fiagncnt  entitled  P^che  among 


German  of  Christopher  Martin  Widand* 

Ahasuerus,  the  Wanderer;  a  Dramatic 
Legend ;  in  Six  Parts.  By  the  Author  of 
**  Sketches  in  Hindooetan,**  and  other 
Poems.    6s. 

The  Social  Day.  A  Poem,  in  Four 
Cantos.  By  Peter  Coxe.  Illustrated  by 
Thirty-two  Engravings,  after  designs  by 
the  most  eminent  Artists.  In  royal  Svo. 
Price  L.2,  2s. ;  ako,  in  imperial  8vo.  with 
Proof  Impressions  <^  the  Plates,  on  India 

M«n  and  Things,  in  182S,  a  PoUdcal 
Sketch,  in  Three  Epistles,  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Geo.  Canning,  with  copious  Notes. 
By  James  Shergold  Boone,  M.  A.    6&. 

The  Seige  of  Jerusalem,  a  Poem.  By 
Ghariflo  Peers,  Esq.    18s.  6d. 

The  Discarded  Son,  a  Tale,  and  other 
Rhymok  By  Charles  Barwell  Coles,  Esq. 

Phantoms;  a  Poem,  hi  Two  Parts; 
with  Myrrha,  a  Fragment,  translated  fimn 
^e  Proveniipd.    By  J.  H.  St  Aubyn.    6S. 

The  Duke  of  Merda,  an  Historical  Dm- 
m^  The  Lan^entation  of  IreUnd ;  and 
other  Poems.  By  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vera 
Hunt,  Bart    LOs.  6d. 

The  Island  ^  or.  Christian  and  his.  Com- 
rades. A  Poen),  |n  Four  Cantos.  By  the 
Bi^t  Hon.  Lord  Byroik 

Quentin  Durward;  a  Drama,  in  Throo 
Aets.    By  Rd.  Haworth.     Is. 

The  Life  of  a  So^ier ;  a  Niutrative  and 
Descriptive  Poon,  embdlished  with  Eigh- 
teen Plates,  etched  by,  and  Inobly  colour- 
ed after  the  Drawings  of,  WiUiam  Heatib* 
Handsomely  prin$edin  imperial  8vou 

Judah,  a  sacred  Oratono ;  the  Words 
selected  and  written,  and  the  Music  origi- 
nally composed  and  adapted  to  the  Com- 
positions of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 
By  William  Gardiner.  Dedicated  by  per- 
mission to  the  King.  Price  L.3,  3s.  de- 
ganthr  printed  in  full  score,  and  adapted  to 
the  PianolSDrtcu 

Spedmcbs  of  British  Poetry,  diiefly  se^ 
lected  from  AuthorSsOf  high  odebrity,  and 
interspersed  with  OriginsI  Writings.  By 
Eliiabedi  Scott    6vo.    12s. 

POLITICS. 

Two  Letters  to  the  Marquis  of  Laos- 
downe,  on  the  reputed  Excess  and  Depre- 
ciation of  Bank-Notes,  on  the  Nature  and 
Operations  of  Coins,  and  on  the  Conso. 
quences  of  the  New  Metallic  Currency. 
By  Danid  Beaumont  Payne,  Esq.  3s.  6d. 

A  Compendium  of  Finance:  containing 
an  account  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and 
present  State  of  the  PubUc  Debts,  Revenue, 
Expenditure,  National  Banks,  and  Cur- 
rencies, of  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  the 
Netherlands,  Austria,  Naples,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Deomaik,  Norway,  Hanover, '4Uid 
other  German  States,  United  States  of  Amo. 
rica,  Buenos  Ayrca,  Colombia>  «nd  Chili; 
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and  shewing  the  nature  of  the  jBfftrent 
PubHc  Securities,  with  the  manner  of  ma- 
king Inyestments  therein.  Also  an  Histo* 
Tics!  Sketdi  of  the  National  Debt  of  die 
British  Empire,  authenticated  by  Offldal 
Documents.    By  Bernard  Cohen. 

Sugg^tions  addressed  to  the  Legislature 
and  the  Landed  Interest;  occasioned  by 
the  Bills  submitted  to  Parliament  by  the 
Government  of  Ireland  for  a  Composidon 
and  Commutation  of  Tithes.  By  J.  J. 
Park,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law. 

THEOLOGY. 

Exempla  Concionum  ;  or,  Plans  of  Ser. 
mons ;  cniefly  intended  as  Outlines  to  be 
filled  up  by  Written  Compositions,  or  to 
assist  and  facilitate  Extemporaneous  De- 
livery.    1  voL  12mo.    4s. 

A  General  View  of  the  Doctrine  of  Re- 

Sineration  in  Baptism.  By  Christopher 
ethell,  D.  D.  Dean  of  Chichester.    Bs.    / 

St  PauPs  Thorn  in  the  Flesh,  explained 
in  a  Discourse  on  2  Corinthians,  xii.  7.  with 
a  Preface  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  J.  0. 
Tolley.    2s. 

The  Perfect  Model  for  Christian  Teach* 
ers.    Is.  6d. 

A  Sermon  Preached  to  the  English  Con- 
gregation assembled  at  Rome,  Sunday,  Gth 
April  1823,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Primi- 
tive  Church  of  the  Vaudois,  or  Ancient 
Abigenses  and  Waldenses.  Bv  the  Rev. 
Lewis  Way,  A.  M.  Mmister  of  the  Epis^ 
copal  Piotestant  Chapel  at  Nice,  in  Sar- 
dinia. Price  28.  6d.  The  Second  Edi- 
tion^ with  an  Appendix  of  the  ^  House- 
hold of  Faith." 

For  the  Oracles  of  God. — Four  Orations, 
For  Judgment  to  Come.— An  Argument, 
in  Nine  Parts.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Irving,  A.M.    Its. 

The  Word  of  God,  concerning  all  that 
are  in  Trouble  or  Affliction.  The  Second 
Edition.    By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Brooks. 

Scripture  Names  of  Persons  and  Places 
familiarly  explained.  Intended  as  a  Com- 
panion to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, for  the  ease  of  Young  Persons.   4s, 


Sermons  chieflv  dengaed  fbr  the  use  of 
Families.  By  Jonn  Fawcett,  A.  M.,  Ree-  - 
tor  of  Scaleb^  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  St ' 
Cuthbert's,  Carlisle.  Third  Edition.  2, 
Vols.  l2mo.    Price  12s. 

Sermons,  preached  before  a  Country 
Congregation,  by  William  Bishop,  M.A. 
28.  6d. 

Remarks  on  Scepticism,  espedaUy  as  it 
is  connected  with  subjects  of  Organization 
and  Life,  being  an  Answer  to  the  Views  of 
M.  Bichat,  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan,  and  Mr 
Laurence,  upon,  those  points.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Rennell,  A.  M.  Sixth  Edition." 
2s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  Murades,  selected  from  the 
New  Testament.  By  the  Author  of  "  Lec- 
tures on  Parables,*'  and  «'  Geraldine^'* 
Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

TOPOO&APHT. 

Reliquiae  Diluvianie;  6r,  Observation^ 
on  the  Organic  Remains  contained  in  Caves» 
Fissures,  and  Diluvial  Gravel,  and  on 
other  Geological  Phenomena,  attesting  the 
action  of  an  Universal  Deluge.  By  the 
Rev.  Wm.Buckland,  B.D,  F.R-S.  F.L.S. 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  4to.  £1,  Us.Od^ 

A  concise  Description  ot  the  English 
Lakes  and  the  Mountains  in  their  vicinity  ; 
with  remarks  on  the  Mineralogy  and  Geo- 
logy of  the  District.  By  Jonathan  Otley. 
l2mo.  4s.  6d. 

VOYAOES  AKB  TRAVELS. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  France  in  th« 
Years  1816  and  1817-  By  Frances  Jane 
Carey.    1  voL  8vo. 

The  Pyrenees  and  the  South  of  Fhmee^ 
during  the  Months  of  November  and  Del 
cember  1822.     By  A.  Thiers. 

Letters  fhmi  Mecklenburg  and  Holstein  t 
comprising  an  Account  of  the  Free  Citiei 
of  Hamburg  and  liubeck.  Written  in  die 
Summer  of  1820.  By  George  Downei, 
A.B. 

Description  of  the  Scenery  of  Dunkeld 
and  of  Bhur,  in  AthoU.  In  1  vol.  duo- 
decimo! 


EDINBURGH. 


The  Edinburgh  Christian  InBtractor, 
No.  CLVL,  for  July. 

The  New  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  IX. 
ero.  68. 

Memoi^  of  the  Wemerian  Natural  His- 
tory Society.  VoL  IV.  Part  2d.  8vo.  lOs. 

ed. 

Ellen  Gray,  or  the  Dead  Maiden*s 
Curse,  a  Poem.  By  the  late  Dr  Archibald 
Madeod.  8vo.  Sa. 

The  Fire  Eater,  a  Tale.   12mo.  88. 

A  Serie(f  of  Picturesque  Views.  Part 
I.  containing,  1.  Edinburgh  from  St  An- 
thony*B  WeU~.2.  Edinburgh  ifrom  Canon- 
MHls.— 3.  Edinburgh  Castle  from  the  site 
of  the  West  Port.  Price  5s.  Drawn  by 
J.  Ewbaak.  Engraved  by  W.  U.  Lisars. 


Case  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Edinburgh, 
relative  to  the  Classical  Education  of  their 
Sons.    By  A.  Scott,  Esq.  8vo.  Is. 

Original  Institutions  of  the  Princely  Or- 
deA  of  Collars.  By  Sir  William  Segar. 
From  an  original  MS.  in  the  Advocates' 
Library,  now  first  published  with  Eight 
Engravings,  being  fac  similes  of  the  ori- 
ginal drawings,  splendidly  coloured  cmbla- 
soned,  in  one  volume  quarto,  printed  by 
Ballantyne,  half  bound,  £1,  lis.  6d. 

«' Sir  William  Segar,  Knight,Garter  Prin- 
cipal KingatArms,duringthereign  of  James 
the  First,  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a 
valuable  work,  entitled.  Of  Honour^  MU 
UUtryand  Civil ;  treating  of  Juritdiciiom 
MUiUtry^  Knighthood,  CombaU^  mdjpro- 


i8»;] 


AfoHthfy  IM  of  New  PMieaiioms. 


cc^iKV,  dedScmadlo  Queen  EUnOMth,  and 
printed  fX.  London  in  1609 ;  and  also  of 
Bartmagium^  Geneaiogkmm — a  manuscript 
ooQecdon  which  fonned  the  basif  of  Ed- 
mooeoD*8  work,  which  bears  the  same  title. 
Amodg  his  other  Heraldic  Manuscripts, 
Segar  left  a  short  aoeoant  of  the  Original 
Institutions  of  the  Princely  Orders  of  CoU 
lars,  dedicated  to  his  patron,  James  the 
First.  This  work,  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  published,  and  from  which  the  present 
ilnpression  has  been  printed,  now  belongs 
to  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates 
at  Edinburgh.  It  is  written  upon  vellum, 
and  is  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation. 
The  work  was  probably  executed  soon  af- 
ter James  the  Fust  ascoid^  the  Throne  of 
England. 
**  The  historical  notices  which  accom- 

Ky  the  emblazonings  of  the  diflferent  Col- 
)  although  short,  are  curious ;  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  oo- 
lonring  and  emblazonings  of  the  Collars  by 
Segar.  They  have  beni  minutely  copied 
ftr  the  nresent  impression  by  Mr  Liaura, 
who,  with  his  uaual  ingenuity,  has  succeed- 
ed in  producing  an  effect  nearly  eqnal  to  the 
originals.**— iVoiicff  kg  (he  Editor. 


The  Picture  of  Edinburgh;  containing 
a  Destription  of  the  City  and  its  Environs. 
By  J.  Stark.    18mo.    7s. 

Jacob ;  or.  Patriarchal  Piety.  A  Series 
oi  Discourses  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Craig, 
A.  M.  Oxon,  Mmister  of  St  James*s  Cha- 
pel, Edinburgh.    8vo.    lOs.  6d. 

Theological  Gems.    18mo.    58. 

The  Morning  and  Evening  Sacrifice,  or 
Prayers  for  Private  Persons  and  FamiUes. 
New  Edition.  Post  8vo,  lOs.  6d. ;  12mo, 
58.  6d. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Craiff  of  Ric- 
cartoun,  with  Biographieal  SkeUnes  of  hia 
most  eminent  leg^  Contemporaries.  By 
P.  F.  Tytler,  Esq.  Advocate,  F.  R.  and 
A.S.S. 

A  Pocket  Guide  to  the  Riga  Trade. 
Is-^d. 

A  Catechism  of  Music,  chiefly  adapted 
for  Learners  on  the  Pianoforte.  By  P. 
Macpherson.     12mo.    Cis. 

Remarks  on  Duelling,  con^pri»>ing  Ob- 
servations on  the  Arguments  in  Defence  of 
that  Practice.  By  George  Buchan,  Esq. 
of  Killoe.    8vo.     2s. 

Another  Chapter  for  the  Use  of  the  Tyio 
in  the  Court  of  Session.    8vo.    Is.  6d. 


MONTHLY  REGISTEK. 


BISTXOROLOOICAL  Tablx,  extracted  from  tfie  Register  kept  at  EdinbHfghy  Ui  the 
Observatory^  Caiton-hilL 

N.B^— The  OlMerTattonn  v  made  twioe  every  day,  at  nine  o'doek,  forenoon,  and  fbur  O'clock,  after. 
-The  teoood  Ohtervatian  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  flnt  eolunin,  is  taken  by  the  Regiater 
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Tbrr-  ftjtMfii.l 


II- 1 1 

A.  51 

A..W 
M.37 
A*jl 
M.39 
A.  St 

A.  53 
^A^. 

A.  55 

M,W 
A. -10 
M.tl 
A.  57 

.  A.5T 
J  11.50 


yLAt 
A.  as 


'  W'.rtd 


.57tr 

.'-HI  I 
A^ 

,33H 
.3TI7  A, 

.4  Hi 


A.  5GJ 
M.57> 

A.  a^  i 


A.»l 


5a  J 
W.-tS  \ 

A,5S»J 

A.  5t;  I 

753^M,61  \ 
,750  A,  60 1 
,705       " 
-7t2 

*57M 
*fii50 
,605 
*7S0 
>9iO 


A.aif 

M,60\ 
A.  59  I 


^^^ 
^. 
w. 
vv. 
w. 
sw. 

NW, 

Cble. 

vv; 


*ft(rtn-  ilutL 
fartn.  ih, 
aTteni.  fur. 
Heavy  ihrs. 

DliII,  with 
flhn.  TAin. 
Dull,  witli 
hejivy  flh. 

witK  iHiit- 

roM*  and 

ith  h.  shn. 
Dull  rorrn. 
warm  aflFm. 
Rain  fohfu. 
wflfcn  flftern 
Una  but 
fjjr. 

Dull,  tain 
ni[cm>inif. 
Dull,  but 
fair. 

Dull  lAOm. 
mn#h.  4A. 
Moru.  PoW, 
day  ni^L 
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"I 
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Tliri.    B»xom, 


A.  5 1 

r\.  it 

A.->l 
M,vS 
A,  ,11 1 

A,  ^tk 

A.1^* 

A.<» 
M,3a 

A,^ 
M.^l 

A.  .11 

A,*9 
M.3Hi 
A,A1 

A.  55 
M.« 
A,  57 

A.  5ft 


,9yL) 

.  I  It; 
.I'll 

.!?^^■ 

.752? 
.37t> 

.a7if 

Ml 
,S5iP 

ig,a9ffMjW 


.3!H) 
.56Tt 


Al,til  V 
V-tilf 

M.e3» 

V.  6<>  J 

M.m  \ 

\.5tif 
>t,59  I 
A..57> 
M,5.^  I 

\.  5.S  r 

\.  5,1 ; 

M.57  1 
A.  5j  \ 
>l,59l 
A,5f)/ 
U  54i 
A.  56 

A,57f 

A,  go; 

M*59> 
A.^J" 


M.63 
\.tfT 
.7itwiH.62\ 
.^A.5.'i; 


WLlMil. 


cue. 

Cbk. 

EL 

EU 

E. 

E. 

\E. 

CIjIp. 

Cbitv 

W- 
E, 

£. 


fiinvh-  d*y. 
(.'old  mum. 
btay  wnrin. 
Pull  hnren- 
■ft  «»ircu 
Hull  And 
n>ld. 

Dull  fi3FQP. 

null  'ibd 

Rjrtn).  (joldt 
atVnk  mild, 

dull  ttflem* 
(lain  mdm. 
■iull  djuyr 
UulK  L^Ty 
»h,  hail' 

TH.  ^  ligfd.  . 

Dull,  fhir. 
with  thund. 
Wflrtn  aiod 
duUt  with  iKh  ' 
Changeable^ 


AveiafsoriUlii,  .SMfochse. 


Vol.  XIV. 


Hi 


Wheal- 
Itt,..  336.  Od. 
2d,  ...29b.  6d. 
3d9...258.  6d. 


Batf  (17(02.  per  lb.)  Os.  4d.  toOa.  6d. 

MuttOD    •    .    .    .    Os.  5d.  toOi.  6d. 

Ved Ot.  6d.  toOk  8d. 

Pork Ot.  4d.  toOs.  6d. 

Lamb,  per  quarter  .     Is.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. 

Tallow,  per  sUme  .    5s.  Od.  to  6s.  6d. 


Jf onM/jf  Register. 

EDINBUROH.— Jif/y  9. 
Barley.         |  Oats. 

l8t,...278.  Od^    I    lit, 24s.  Od. 

2d,  ...248.  Od.    I   2d, 22s.  Od. 

3d,  ...23s.  Od.    I   3d, 20s.  6d. 

Average,  £1,  9s.  lid.  6.]2ths. 
Tuetday^  July  8. 


CJuly, 


Pease  &  Beans* 

1st, 19s.  6d. 

2d, 18s.  Od. 

3d,  .....17s.  Od. 


Quartern  Loaf  .  .  Os.  7id.  to 
New  Potatoes  (28  lb.)  Os.  6d.  to 
Fresh  Butter,  per  lb.  Is.  2d.  to 
Salt  ditto,  per  stone  IGs.  Od.  to 
Ditto,  per  lb.  .  .  Is.  Od.  to 
Eggs,  per  doMn      •    Os.    8d.  to 


Os.  8d. 

Os.  8d. 

Os.  Od. 

Os.  Od. 

Os.  Od. 

Os.  Od. 


Wheat- 

]«t,  ....31s.  Od. 

1st, 

2d,  ....30s.  6d. 

2d, 

3d,  ....28s.  Od. 

3d, 

HADDINOTON~/iJy  11. 


Barley.         I  Oats.  Petee.  Beans. 

..28s.  6d.     Isti  ...22s.  6d.     1st, ...  19s.  Od.     1st,  ...  19s.  Od. 

.208.  6d.     2d 208.  Od.     2d,  ...  178.  6d.     2d,  ...  17s.  Od. 

..2Qb.  Od.  I  3d,  ....188.  Od.     3d,  ...  lOs.  Od.     3d,  .^  16s.  Od. 
Average,  £\  :  Os.  lOd.  6.12ths. 
Average  Prices  of  Com  in  England  and  WaUt^from  the  Returns  received  in  the  Week 

ended  July  5. 
Wheat,  60h  ld.~Bar1ey,  91s.  6d.— Oati,  iSu  Id.— Rye,  36s.  7d.-^esiu,  86s.  7d.-^ease,  96s.  5d. 
London^  Com  Exchange^  July  ^•  Liverpool^  July  15. 

Whest,  red,  old  —  to  —iMsple,  new 


irine  ditto 
Superfliie  ditto 
Ditto,  new .  • 
White,  old  . 
Fine  ditto  .  . 
Superfine  ditto 
Ditto,  new  .  . 
Rye  .... 
Barley,  new  . 
Vine  ditto  .  . 
Supetflne  ditto 
Miat.  .  .  . 
Fine.  .  .  . 
HogPesse    . 


£0  to  51  Wlilte  petse  .  34  to  3n  Eiaj^. 
56  to  60  Ditto,  boilen  .  40  to  13  !\  rw 
44  to  48SmallBc«ns,new3ito  3e^  t'i>rritrri 


-to-^ 


&    9»    <f.  t,  d,    s. 

\v  Ho^t .  per  TO  lb.  lAmer.  p.  196  Ilk 

oM     K    6lo   9    9Sweet,U.S.~  Oto  — 


Must  White, .  11  to  12  0 


—  to  —  Ditto,  old 

54  to  60  Tide  ditto,  new 
64  to  66  Ditto,  old  .  . 
45  to  53  Feed  oets    .  . 

33  to  36  Fine  ditto  .  . 
97  to  30  Poland  ditto  . 
31  to  33  Pine  ditto  .  . 

34  to  35  Potato  ditto  . 
50  to  54  Fine  ditto  .  . 

55  to  58  Scotch  .  .  . 
34  to  36  Flour,  per  saok 
37  to  40  Ditto, 

Seedsy  j*c. 
«.  d. 


34  to  3«;   A V .  itr r  I'u  r  J  1}     0  to 

S8to  3S;  LimLtiek  —  Oto 

30  to  Si  UioahLsii  1    Oto 

SO  to  ?5|,nub1iQ  G    Oto 

SSto  Si hv-otch    .  H    Oto 

SSto  xe 'Irikh  Uld  .  £    3  to 
27  to  SA I  narlcy«  per  bO  lbs. 

23  to  f€  Tin^-  ,  . .  4    3  to  i 


Canary,  per  qr.  49  to  48  0 


rHempseed 


27  to  2h  Scotch  .  .  4    0  to 

28  to  99  ilnsh  ,  ,      4    0  to  4 
50  to  G(}|Cta(j,i3cri.Wb. 
46  to  54  'Kni^  ntw    .1    0  to  9 

jlibliilo.  ,  S  lOto  3 

i^^ootthdo,  5     Ito  9 

#.*/.•  II  yc,  ["t^TLif,^  0  to  — 


-^  0  to  —  0  Do.  inbond  —  0  to  — 

6  to    5    0  Sour  do. .  90  0  to  32  0 

6  10  Oatmeal,  per  240  lb. 
-.  0  EngUsh       27  0  to  90  0 

7  4SooCch  .  .   22  0to26  o 
7    0  Irish  ...    22  0  to  26  0 

Bran,p.241b.l  0  to  1  0 

^    Buttery  Beef,  Jc. 

Butter,p.ewt »,  tU  ».  d, 
6  BelCut,  new  8r  0  to  89  0 
4  Newry     .    80  0  to  81  0 

Waterford  .  76  0  to  77  0 

9  Cork,Dlc.2d,  74  0  to  75  0 

3d  dry    66  Oto  689 

3  Beef ,  p.  tieroe^ 

^      MeM        82  0  to   88  0 


«uy.wime,  •  xi  ra  iz  Ujrirnipwwi    .    92  toM  0  i\i^|t  .^.f  ^^  ft    ©to   8  10  — #.  barrel58  0  to   60  0 

--Biown.ncw   9  to  15  OLin«Bed,cniBh.  Mto  5<  Oi-Middlii.tf  7    6to  8  0Pork.p.hl Oto  -- O 

Tares,  per  qr.  28  to  36  0 -Fine    .    .    46  to54  0 'nKanE.|«r^,  -M«.   50  Oto  54  0 

Sanfoin,  90  to  34  0  Rye  Ones,    .   16  to  32  n  Kn>;U,fi  .  L     0  to  36  0  -MWdl.  .  47  Oto   49  O 

Turnips,    bsh.   9  to  12  ORfbgi«s,    .  .  28  to44  0  InA    ..53     Oto34  OBa^,p.;wZ 

-Rerf&green-to  0  »  «<S^' "<>  cwt. J jf  ^  54  0  ;iUp««d,p.U- to-  0  Short  mW  42  0  to  44  0 

—  YeUow,        —  to  0  0  —  White  ...  30  to  62  0,lt^^lM,KTeJM7    0  to 36  OSides  .   .     40  0  to  —  O 

fataway,  cwt 54_ to  60  0  Coriander  .  .  10  to  14  U  -WhiS^^O    0  to  S  0  Huns,  dry,  38  0  to  56  S 

Flour,  Kupli^h,  " "' 


Trefoil 


Rape  Seed,  per  Last,  £26  to  £92. 


etoli  Q 


\p/:imh.htii'ii}  Oto  45 

III i all,  iltU  .'« 


Green   .  '.  28  0  to  90  o 

0  Lard,rd.p.c.40  0  to  44  0 

0  lo  44    0  Tongue,p.fir.-  0  to  —  o 


nreekly  Price  of  Stocks,  from  Id  to  2^  June  1823. 

2d.  9th.  16th. 


Bank  stock,.. 


3  per  cent,  reduo 
3  per  cent,  consols,. 
Si  per  cent,  consols,.. 


4  per  cent,  oonsolf 
New  4  per  cent*  consols,*, 
Impcr.  3  per  cent. . 
India  stock,...,,. 


.  bondsv. 


Ixmg  Annuities^. 


Exchequer  bills,.. 


EKchequer  bills,  sm.. 


Consols  for  ace. « 
Prench  5  per  cents. 


9bt  aoc 


79J  80 
92| 


20    I 
80j  81 


220i 


98  m 


40  41 
20  7-16 
20  22 


23d. 


«>i_| 
97{  98 

4o"5" 

17  19 

8ir"| 
88  79 
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ComrM  of  Bifchangt^  Jui^f  a^-.^mstctdam,  12 :  10.  C.  F.  Ditto  at  sight,  ]2 : 8. 
Rottndam,  13  :  11.  Antwerp,  12  :  10.  Hamburgh,  38 :  &  Altona,  38  :  4.  Paris,  3 
d.  sight,  25  :  90.  Ditto  26  :  10.  Bourdeaux,  26 :  10.  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  1594« 
Petersburgh,  per  rble.  8f :  3.  U*.  Berlin,  7:11.  Vienna,  10 :  30  ^,Jh.  Trieste,  10 :  30 
^.Jlo.  Madrid,  3^4.  Cadif,  35i.  Bilboa,  36}.  Barcebna,  35}.  Seville,  35}.  Oibral- 
tar,  301.  I'<^^^  46i.  Genoa,  434.'  Venice,  28  :  10.  Malta,  45.  Naples,  39. 
Pklermo,  117.  libbon,  514.  Oporto,  514*  Rio  Janeiro,  47*  'Bahia,  46.  Dublin, 
94  per  cent.    Cork,  94  per  cent. 

Prices  of  Gold  and  Stiver^  per  oa, — Forsigii  ^old,  in  bars,  £3  :  17  :  6d.  New 
Doubloons,  XO :  0  :  Od.     New  Dollars,  4s.  9d.    Silver  in  bars,  stand.  4s.  lid. 


PRICES  CURRENT,  Ju^  IS^LoHOOK,  8. 


SUGAR.  Muse. 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown,  .  ewt. 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mkL 

Fine  and  very  fine,  .  . 
Beflned  Doabi  Loftree,    . 

Povder  ditto,      .      . 

Lusvditio^  <    <     .        • 

CriijUi?d  Lurnpii,    .     . 
HOLAis^sCS.  Briiiah,  cwt 
COFFEE^  Jiimaic,!, .  cwt. 

OnL  giioiit  am  3  fsne  ord. 

Hid.  jood^  anil  rjtie  mid. 
Dutch  Triiee  aiK\  very  ord. 

Ord.  gooiL  an^i  line  ord. 

Mid.  ^fxni.,  DuJ  Anemid. 
St  DDminjQco,  ..... 
Ptm«tlto  [in  Oond,}  .  •  . 
SPIRITS, 

.Rom,  IGO.P.gan. 


Gfmin  Whisky,       .     . 
WINES, 

Ctaret,  1st  Growtht,hhd. 

PortngalRed,  pipe. 

&nnidi  White,        butL 

TcDerifft,  pipe. 

Madeira. 

LOGWOOD,  Jam.        too. 

Honduras,      .... 

Campeachy,      .    .    . 
rDSTlC>  Jaualea,  . 

Cuba, 

INDIGO.  CaraocBS  fine,  lb. 
TIMBER,  Amer.  Pine^  foot 

Ditto  Oak, 

Christiahmid  (dut.  paid.) 

Hondurai  Mahogany,     . 

St  Domingo,  ditto,     .    . 
TAR.  American,  brL 


PITCH.  Foreign.        cwt. 
TALLOW.  Rus.  YeL  Cand. 

Homemdted.  .    .    .    . 
HEMP.  Ri«a  Rhine,     ton. 

PetefSboxi^,  Clean,  .    . 
FLAX, 

RigaTbics.  ^Dn:^.  Rak. 

Dtttdkt     •    .    .        .    . 

Irish,       .       . 
MATS,  AiduBgd,      •     . 
BRISTLES, 

Petenbunh  Ftnta,   ewt. 
ASHES,  P^en.  Pead,  .    . 

Montreal,  ditto,    . 

Pot,       .       . 
OIL»  Whak^  ton. 

Ood,       .       ■       •      . 
TOBACCO,  Yiigln.  fine*  lb. 

Middling.       •       .      . 

Infefior.       •       • 
COTTONS.  Bowed  Geotg. 

Saa  Uland.  fine. 
Good,      . 
Mlddong,     .     , 
Demerara  and  BcrUoa, 
Weat  India, 
Pemambueo, 
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Moitihhf  Reguter. 


CJnly,' 


Alphabetic  AX.  List  or  Enolibh  BAVKBUPTCtsa,  anooaneed  betveeD  Um  20th 
of  May,  aod  the  20tfa  of  June,  1823,  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Annctt,  T.  Liverpool,  gtone^nerchant       ,     , 
AskeUp  J.  Steeple  Aihton,  Oxfordshire,  daalor  In 

cattle. 
Auklend,  C  B««uvoli-town  whaif,   Kinfilaiid 

read,  builder.  ^    ^ 

BbB,  H.  M.  ShBkespeereVwBlk*  ShadweD,  aae- 


Banks,  J.  Leeds,  flax-«i)iiuier. 

BeU,  J.  late  of  Quemsey,  mereliaaL  _ 

Bail,  W.  and  J.  O.  Harzls,  Bridg»«ti«et,  We^ 

minster,  haberdashers. 
Buck,  J.  Goldsmitb40w,  HadaMy-ioad,  carpco- 
.  ter. 

Buckle,  J.  ScahOi^nUI.  Yorkshire,  miller. 
Butfitt,  T.  North  Brewham,  Someraetshlie,  ooal- 


BuitoD,  H.  ThayaratiaeC  MaochMter  aquars^ 


Cave,  J.  CoveDtry,  libbon-mamifaptnrer. 

Ottbbe,  T.  Chester,  brewer,    t 

Cole,  J.  WoWerhamptoD,  oumer. 

Comey,  J.  Beauchampa,  Essex,  shopkeeper. 

Corby,  J.  Kfaiasland-road,  carpenter. 

Coenwall,  W/Trii^ty-plaoe,  Charing  Croas,  lea- 

ther-breeches  maker. 
CqHer,  W.  Mountatraet^  Haaover-equaxe,  teick- 

George^txaet,  llansioii-houae,  whia- 


CoWie,  J. 


Darby,  D.  Halesoven,  Shropshire,  milter. 
Davies,  S.  UandoTery,  Carmarthenshire,  - 
Denae,  J.  LamVs  Conduit-street,  r^-  '^- 
Dieas,  J.  Manchester,  dealer. 
Kast,  W.  Newbury,  ooal-merchant. 
J>1eld,  G.  Chichester,  grocer. 
Field,  S.  Richmoml,  wine-merchant 
Flatman,  T.  Hampton-wick,  soap-boHsr. 


Gee,  S.  Cambridge,  tinman. 
Gohardi,  H.  San 


GiU,  R.  and  C.  ( 


I,  merchant. 
Skinaar-street»  Snow- 


Gouban,  L.  J.  Haymarket.  hotel-keeper. 
Gray,  W.  Birmincham,  nail-Csctor. 
Grlerson,  A.  Dudley,  Worcestershire,  draper* 
Hall,  T.  Crown-street,  Soho,  carpenter. 
Hawkins,  R.  T.  Three  Colt4tiaet,  Ltanefaouae, 

patent  anchor  manu&cturer. 
Herbert,  G.  Stbberioir,  Northamptonshire, 


Hurry,  J.  Ltverpool,  dklfMdumdler. 

Huttoo,  J.  Abcfaurch-laoe.  painter. 

Inglis,  J.  and  J.  Maik-laae,  merchants. 

Jones,  W.  Handsworth.  Stallbrdshire,  farmer. 

Lax,  J.  Liverpool,  brewer. 

LeMi,  C  and  W.  Tooth,  TyhUey,  LaBcasUie, 
eaiico-prlnteKS. 

Lowe,  S.  Newman-street,  Oxford-street 

Mansor,  T.  Carolina  street.  Commercial-road, 
hoop-manufacturer. 

March,  O.  W.  Hope  fiowdler,  ShropsUre,  flannel- 
manufacturer. 

Mercer,  W.  Packer'aaouxt,  Cotomaa-street,  wlna- 

Millart,  W.  Camaby-itreat,  ttatuaHar. 

Milnes,  B.  HalUkx,  grocer. 

Moses,  J.  Farlam,  Cumberland,  dealer. 

Nelson,  W.  Jewin^tree^  Alder«sta«treet,  brew. 

er. 
New,  C.  LaadenfaaU-atrcat,  umbreDa-manuCuttt- 

rer. 
Parry,  J.  fiTectoa,  Laneashlia,  Joiner. 
Pearse,  W.  C.  Braintzee,  grocer.   ' 
Piteher,  W.  Salisbury-souare,  carpenter. 
Prowse,  A.  Haadbury,  Somersetshire,  t' 
Pullaa,  R.  Leeds,  merdumt 
Radder.J.  Boltoa-le-Moors,  cotton-manufacturer. 
Randall,  J.  A.  AUermanbury,  oom-dealer. 
Read,  J.  Lore*  lane,  Aldermanbury,  cloth-worker. 
Rowley,  J.  Stourport,  ttmber-merchant 
SaHsbury ,  A.  Whidsar,  and  D.  Salisbury,  Notting* 

ham,  dnpcrs. 
Score,  G.  T(4cenhouse-yard,  scriTener. 
Scott  J.  Preston,  Lancashire,  draper. 
SedglBy,W.  Jim.  Dudley,  Worcestershire,  grocer. 
Stanpson,  J.  Birmingham,  plater.  ' 
Sparkes,W.  and  J.  RomaSelwood,Somersetahire« 

grocers. 
StttcUflb,  B.  Chcapslde,  wardiouseman. 
Tate,  J.  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  coal-merchant 
Taylor,  H.  Leominster,  grocer. 
Tavtor,  J.  Lydeard  St  Lawrence,  I 


'aa.' 


FreddetoBj 

Hitching*,  J.  Littleton,  SQisex,rfimner. 
HQllaoocr,  L.  A*  Winehestar-^treet,  diamond-mai- 


Higham,  J. 
chant 


Thatehar,  S.  J.  Worth,  Suiarx,  inokeeper. 

Thomas,  W.  L.  Brighton,  grocer. 

Trail,  A.  Hanorer-street,  boot  and  shoe  malur. 

Turner,  J.  Fleet  street,  silk-meroer. 

West,  A.  Ramsey,  Huntingdonshire,  grocer. 

White,  B.  Maiden  Bradler,  WUtr,  finmer. 

rwidi,  Domba^namaaufiKtn* 


Lancashire,  coaUnar-     Whitehead,  R.  Norwich, 


WUUe,  T.  Patemoater-row,  bookadler. 
WUaomb,  L.  Warminster,  acriTaoer. 


Alphabetical  Lut  of  Scotch  Bavkbuptciebv  annoanoad  between  the  Itt  and 
30th  Jnne,  1823,  eztncted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

Chafaiicft,WI]]iam,  Jun.  mcRhant  takEDon,  eooD-     Monlaan,  Jameik  merchant,  OnttoOaifcet,  Edln- 
ty  of  Aberdeen.  buighi  a  dividend  after  fist  July. 

^  ___._.     .1 j^    _!. —  -_j    ^.xi^^^i--      Murray  and  Bonnard;  bobkseners  and  statiooent 

Glasgow  t  a  final  dividend  after  I6th  July. 

Penman,  Andrew,  bookseUen  and  stattooeis  la 
Gbugowi  a  third  and  final  dividend  after  8th 
JulyT  .  . 

Potter,  James,  residing  at  Cult,  near  SirathUaaet 
a  final  dividend  after  4th  July. 

Smdeman,  William,  and  Co.  merchants  in  Edln» 
buigh,  Leith,  and  Pertht  a  dividend  after  4th 
July. 

Swayne,  Walker,  manufacturer  in  Dysait;  a  di- 
vidend tiU  fStfa  July. 

Wright,  Alexander,  fish<urer  and  dealer  in  Im- 
lintfi  in  Benin  a  dividend  aft«  t3d  July. 


DIVIDENDS. 
Datifaon  and  Marshall,'  late  tanners  in  Edinburgh  t 

a  first  and  final  dividend  on  14th  July. 
Keil,  Francis,  late  tenant  of  Monoigan,  in  tha 

county  of  Perth  t  afinal  dividend  but  Tuesday 

of  August 
Lindsay,  James,  gndn-merchant  in  Glasgow  i  a 

scQond  and  final  dividend  after  Uth  July. 
Melville,  John,  merchant  and  grocer  in  Grsham- 

fM,  nair  Falkirk  i  a  difUwd  on  19th  July* 


VS2X^ 


AppotnimmUf'  PromUmms,  Sfci 


in 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


lUKv  0*0.  Aulmf ,  h.  p.  IndapMM^ 
«nU,  Xt-CoL  In  Um  Army 

1  Wl798 

Cut  Fawoett,  1  Vtt.Bii.  M^.  in  tte 
Army  19  Jtdv.  1815 

5  Dr  Gdk  Bt.  yui,  Storvy,  11^.  by  purdi.  yIm 

lUrtin,pfom.  IS  June 
Lt  Uenttt  Capt  by  paidi.  do. 
Cor.  Bttiaabft  Lubypixreh.  do. 
ChAfanen,  from  &•  p^  19  F.  Cdr. 

by  porch.  do. 

LL  ilech«m«  Atom  h.  p.  19  Dn.  Lt. 

Tice  Wiltey,  eseh.  ne,  dUT.    19  do. 

7  Ul  Cbaixaf&r,  Capt.  by  purdi.  yfeo  £. 

Power,  ret.  S9  May 

Cor.  Bowcn,  Lt  by  pmriu  da 

F.  Dunne,  Cor.  by  pureh.  do. 

Eai.U»neDce,  ftom  h.  p.  55  F.  Paym. 

Perry,  return  to  b.  p.  of  25  Dr.  da 

19  Juno 

3  Dr.  Sur^  Walker,  firam  29  F.  Suxs.  vice 

French,  34  F.  do. 

6  K.  J.  Ukkmaa,  Cor.  (IU4ta-Martv) 

ffdo. 

8  .   Cor.  Roblntoo,  LL  by  puroh.  Tloe 
Yoongt  Tvt.  5  June 


10 


13 


*  3  F.  O. 


UR 


31 


51 


74 


S.  Pole,  Cor.  by  purch. 

Lt.  Greenwood,  Capt  by  purch.  viee 

Lord  O.  Leunox,  prom.  C^pe  Corpe 

do. 

Cor.  MtttgraTe,  Lt  by  purdu       do. 

It  F.  Shawe,  Cor.  by  porch.        .do. 

Cor.  Wood,  Lt  by  pureh.  Tioe  Eari 

qf  WUuhire,  35  F.  IS  do. 

E.  B.  Beaumont  Cor.  by  mirch.  do. 

A.T.  Cockbum,  Cor.  vice  ElUt,  prom. 

»May 

Capt  Bowen,  MaJ.  by  piirch.  tmo 

Maealetter,  ,ret  5  June 

Lt  TomUoaon,  Capt  by  purch.    da 
Cor.  Naah,  Lt  by  purcn.  da 

—  Erered,  from  h.  p.  If  Dr.  Cor. 

by  purch.  vice  St  John,  prom.  Cape 

Cerpe  4  da 

J.  G.  OgUvie,  Cor.  by  purdi.  vice 

NaA  5da 

CokbtF.O.  B.D.  Wigrara,  Ena.  and  Lt  byporch. 

viee  Serieentaon,  prom.      f9  May 
Ena.  and  Lt  Montagu,  Lt  and  Capt 

by  poivh.  viee  Bt  Maj.  Heeketh, 

ret  W  June 

Bna.  Clayton,  late  of  36  F.  Ena.  and 

Lit  by  purch.  vioc^  Montagu,  mom. 

Lt  Cruiae,  Capt  by  purdk  vice  Bcr- 
(iidge,ret  19da 

Ena.  Borthwick,  Lt  da 

Edgar  Bayly,  Eni.  da 

Ena.Forbea,  Lt  by  porch,  vice  Senior, 
mom.  SSMay 

C  S.  Knyvett,  Ena.  by  purch.       da 
A.  Dunbar,  Bna.by  pttich.  ttoeOgle, 
4DfcO.  15da 

J.  F.  KUUa,  do.  by  pvRh.  ttoeM^tco. 
die,89F.  16  da 

Ena.  Mtehen,  ft«m  57  F.  Ena.  vice 
Wallace,  h.  p.  SS  Dr.  IS  June 

Lt.Gen.  Monlgomerle,  ftom  74  F. 
CoL  vice  Gen.  Mannera,  dead  13  da 
Bt  Maj.  NkoUa,  Ua^.  by  purdi.  vice 
Fearoo,  prom.  84  Apr. 

Lt  Farrington,  Capt  by  porch,    da 
Ena.  Ward,  Lt  by  purch.  da 

J.  Foakett  Ena.  by  purch.  da 

Sun.  French,  ftom  3  Dr.  Sorg.  vice 
ADardyce,  h.  p.  5  Gar.  Bn.  X9  May 
Lt  J.  Emi  ^WUtaUre,  ftom  10  Dr. 
Capt  by  puich.  Tloe  Bt  M14.  Edge- 
worth,  ret  IS  June 
Suig.  Waring,  fiora  b.  p.  5  Oar.  Bn. 
Suig.  viceWalker.  3  Dr.    S9  May 
A.  U  M'Laod»  Em.  vice  N.  L.  M'- 
Lcod,  eno.                 IS  De&  18SS 
Ena.  Hill,  ftom  5S  F.  Lt  by  purch. 
vice  Maxwell,  prom.  is  June 
Lt-CoL  DanieU.  Inni.  F.  O.  of  Rec. 
Diet  vftoeLt^U.  Branloo.  exc. 
19  da 


91 


CeyLlL 


Lt  St.Maur,  Capt  by  poich.  vice 

Storer,  ret  S9  May 

Ena.  Timaoo,  Lt  by  pureh.  da 

W.  Gordon,  Ens.  by  porch.  It  June 
Lt  Loveb  AOj,  vice  Monioa,  rca.  A4). 

only  S9  May 

Ena.  Baldwin,  ftom  h.  p.  90  F.  Ena. 

by  pureh.  vice  HiU.  49  F.  IS  June 
lA.  Ooodall,  A(U.  vice  Maekay,  rei. 

Adj.  only  da 

Cor.  L^tni  A.  Cuttyunam,  ftom  h.  n. 

S9  Dr.  Bna.  vice  MieheU,  S7  F.  da 

Lt  MaBaera,  Capt  da 

Ena.  Maodonald,  Lt  da 

Bt  Mai.  Annedey,  M^  by  Miieh. 

viee  Fane,  orom.  If  June 

Capt  HamUI,  ftom  S  W.  L  R.  Capt 

vice  L'Batrange,  exoh.  19  da 

Lt-Gen.  Hoiu&r C ColviUe^  O.CB. 

4  aC.iL  COL  viee  LUGen.  Moot- 

gomerie^  30  F.  13  da 

Lt  MarahaU,  ftom  h.  p.  7F.  Lt  vice 

Howe,  exch.  rec  dilK  19  da 

fld  Lt  KeQett  ftom  Rifle  Br.  Ena. 

viee  Ramaden,  exch.  da' 

Ena.  MiO«ndie,  from  SS  F.  Lt  by 

puich.  viee  M'Crohan.  ret  15  May 
Faym.  Heertaaoak,  ftom  h.  p.  3  Vet 

Bn.  Paynu  vice  Faf ilbwl,  dead 
_  IS  June 

Bt  Lt  C6L  Churchill,  ftom  IB  F. 

Cttit  viee  Bolton,  oaneelted  SS  May 
CapeCocpeOev.  Lt  O.  H.  EaH  of  BeUaat,  ftom  7 

Dr.  Capt  by  pureh.  S5  Mar. 

Inf.  Bt  Maj.  Broke,  ftom  1  W.I.R. 

M^|.  by  purch.  vice  Lord  O.  Leo* 

luxx,  prom.  IS  June 

R.  ACCoLC  Lt  Jobling,  from  h.  p.  104  F.  U.  and 

Adj.  Tioe  Binna,  dead  5  da 

Lleot  Swaiuy    ^ 

UmiiSSS*    JtobaveprriMiiflrf 

Menda     i 

Rank  of  Bmtlfn  ftom  1  Apr.  18SS  - 

1  Vet  Bn.  Lt  Mayea,  from  h.  p.  10  F.  Lt  viee 

FolhergiU,  ret  liat      S9  May  I8f3 

i  Ena.  Mair,  Qua.  Maat  viee  Crombie, 

Ena.  13  Feb. 

8  Lt  Pilkington,  ftom  h.  p.  3  W.  I.  R. 

Lt  vice  Collina,  ret  liat     S9  May 

Ena.  Ramaden,  ftom  77  F.  9d  Lt  viee 

Keilett  exch.  19  June 

1 W.  L  R.    Lt  RoUaon.  from  S  Dr.  Cqit  by 

pureh.  vice  Brooke,  prom.inGnie 

Oorpa  do. 

9d  Cant  L'Ealnmge,  from  66  F. 

Viae  Hamilton,  exch. 

Unattached. 
Mad.  Lord  G.  Lennox,  ftom  Cape 

Corpa,  Lt^M.  of  Ini;  by  por«. 

viee  CoL  FranekUn  of  R.  Art  ret 
If  June 
M^).  Fane,  from  61  F.  Lt.-OoL  of  Inf. 

by  pureh.  vice  Col.  Oriffltha  of  R. 

Art  ret  da 

Ma|.  Oakea,  from  1  Life  Gda.  Lt>CoL 

of  Inf.  by  purch.  vice  Lt-CoL  Buek- 

ner,  of  R.  Art  ret  da 

Uai.  Martin,  from  3  Dr.  Gda.  Lt-CoL 

of  Inf.  by  puieh.  viee  M.-Gen.  Lord 

Muaketry,  of  38  F.  ret  da 

Lt  Lord  Fra.  Conyn^hame,  ftom  17 

Dr.  Capt  by  purch.  vice  M^.  Hom. 

Robert  Gardner,  R.  Art  da 

Ordnance  Department. 

Royal  Alt  Sd  Capt  and  Bt  Maj.  Breretoo,  ftom 

h.  p.  Sd  Capt  v|oe  Joaiah  Grant 

h.  p.  4  June 

Mi^.  h  Bt  Lt^oL  Fraaer«  Lt-Col. 

viee  CoL  Franeklhi,  ret        If  do. 

-^ Vivian,  Lt-CoL 

vkie  CoL  Giiflltha.  ret  da 

PynuIit-CoLvlce 

Lt-OoL  BnokWi^  let  da 


Rifle  Brig. 


"«:. 
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Appoinimenk,  PpomaUgms,  S^e, 


CJidy, 


Capt^Bt.Lt-Col.  Breden, 

VloeFraMr  IfJuina 
J.  Power,  M^or 

vice  Vivion  do. 
' F.  Power,  M^Jor 

vice  Pym  do. 

— — -^ W.  Power,  from 

h.  p.  Cspt  yloe  F.  Power  da 

Cant.  Jas.  Grant,  from  h.  p.  Capt.  rice 

Power  do. 

lit  Ueut  CuUtt,  Sd  Capt  do. 

— — ^—  Rawndey,  Id  Capt      dbw 

Hospital  Staff, 
Staff  Afli.  Sunt.  TwiniDir,  Super  Am. 

Surg,  in  India,  Wee  Mouat,  13  F. 
1«  June 
Hoip.  An.  Walsh,  from  h.  p.  Hocp. 

AM.TioeSunoeOfi,  cane.        29do» 
— -^—  Brown,  from  h.  p.  Hoipw 

Am. 
Medical  Department, 
Au.  Surg.  Finlaynn,  from  8  Dr.  Sn- 

pem.  Au.  Surg,  in  Eut  Indies,  rice 

CampbeU,  50  F.  19  June 

JamM  Young,  Hospital  Assist,  to  the 

Forces,  vice  Donaldson,  dead    do. 

Exchanges, 

Bt  Lt.-Co1.  Allan,  from  1  W.  I.  R.  with  M^  C»- 

padose,  h.  p.  66  F. 
M^.  NoreUflfe,  from  17  Dr.  rec.  diflC  between  Inf. 

and  Car.  with  Maj.  Luard,  h.  p.  18  Dr. 
Capt.  Maenaraara,  from  1  W.  L  R.  with  Bt.  Mi^. 

Broke,  h.  p.  58  F. 

■  FesgiMon,  from  9  Dr.  roc  dUC  with  Capt. 
Lord  Loughborough,  h.  p.  SO  F. 

■  •         Jones,  from  5i  F,  with  Capt.  Douglas,  h.  p. 
•— ^  Place,  from  55  F.  rec.  diiC  with  Capt.  Cane, 

ii.  p.  S  Our,  Bn. 
-i Cradock,  from  81  F.  with  Capt  Montagu, 

h.^64F.  *^         ^' 
Earl  of  Bel&st,  from  Cape  Cotpa  (CaT.) 

with  Capt  Cox,  h.  p.  1  Dr. 
Earl  ofYarmouth,  from  Otpe  Corps,  with 

Capt  Taylor,  h.  p.  £S  Dr. 
Lieut  Clarke,  from  1  Dr.  6.  rec  difC  with  Lieut 

Lt  Hon,  C.  Westenra,  h.  p.  8  Dr. 
Smith,  from  4  Dr.  with  Lieut  S<r  K.  A. 

Jackson,  BL  14  Dr. 

■  ■         CaUaghan,  fixnn  15  Dr.  rec  diff.  with  Lieut 

Seott,h.  p. 
.  Carme,  from  6  F.  rec.  diflC  with  Lieut  Mao- 

bean,  h.  pb  93  F. 

—  Fraser,  fjcom  7  F.  with  Lieut  Stuart,  46  F. 

—  Marshall,  from  10  F.  rec  diff.  with  Lieut 
Ma)«n(lie»  h.  p.  89  F. 

Kent,  from  14  F.  with  Lieut  Cnwfoid. 

h.  p.  00  F. 

'      Ererett  from  S7  F.  rec  dilL  with  Lieut 

Vanddeor,  h.  p.  85  F. 
MoQTD^  from  3t  F.  rec  dift  with  Lieut 

JlaiTicon^  h^  p,  b5  F. 
— ^  Fr^nf^i,  &om  68  F.  with  Lieut  Conroy, 

h.  p.  ^  F. 
. MAedoniJd,  from  89  F.  wiUi  Ueut  Mao* 

IhkI,  h.  p.  4  W.  1.  R. 
£JM.  niBck>  from  m  F.  rec  difil  with  Ens.  Cogan. 

h,&.l!>F, 
— -  WBttitn,  ftom  €t  P.  with  Ens.  Caldeoott,  h.p. 
Ass-  ^%itg,  Niukm^rt,  from  R.  Hone  Ods.  wiOi 

Au.  ^ura.  Dctt,  |i.  p.  96  F. 
-  TJ 


hoin^^ujn,  from  86  F.  with  Asa^  Suzg. 


Hendnckj  h.  y.  1»;F. 

Resignatumi  and  Retirements. 

MiiJ.-0«D.  Lord  Muskeny,  38  F. 

CoLFran(Uin,R.Azt 

Griffiths,       da 


Lieut^ol  Buekner.  R.  Art 
Ma}or  E,  Power,  7  Dr.  O. 

Maoalester,  13  Dr. 

Hesketh,  3  F.  O. 

Edgeworth,  35  F. 

Capt  Storer,  51  F. 

Rycroft,  W.  KentMDitia. 

Lieut  Young,  8  Dr. 

A4j.  ClerkeTw.  Middlesex  Mil. 

Appointmentt  Cancelled, 

Capt  BoUon,  from  h.  p.  14  F.  to  Ce^on  Corpc 
Hosp.  Aaaist  Simoens,  from  half  to  full  pay. 

Dismissed, 

Dep.  Ass.  Com.  Gen.Blackadcr 
— — — ^-— —  Fauquier. 

Removed^ 

{But  aUowed  to  receive  the  revtOated  Falue  of  his 

■  Commission^ 

Brevet  Ma)or  Edgeworth,  35  F. 

Discharged^ 

{But  aUowcd  to  receive  ttu  regtOated  Value  of  his 

Commission^ 

Brevet  Major  Wilder,  35  F. 

Deatlis, 

General  Manners,  CoL  30F.  9  June,  1823 

Major-General  Latham,  late  of  7  Dr.  Gds.  Dub. 

lu>*  9  Apr. 

Colonel  Skr  W.  Smith,  Bt,  W.  Essex  MiL 


Lieut-Colonel  Stopford,  h.  p.  60  F.  Pisa,  13  Mat 

'Uiptain/^ ~ 

Road. 


. ,  „  May 

Captain  Adamson,  ret  list,  1  Vet  Bn.  VauxhaU 


-  p,  20F. 
\.a\n Li4n«  VV .  K^nt  MiHt!# 
El,  10  F. 


15  May 
9  Feb. 


Lieut  Gil  1 1 

Co  I  n1  s.i  h ,  itoniay  F.  17  Jan. 

ViHuT..  h.i^JfV  9  May 

Mii(i:iL .  ri.  |>.  ^  F.  bear  Thuno^        rj  doL 

Hiail'ii^T,  h.  \u2\  F.  30  Oct  1852 

Br.t  rlry,  h.  p.  hi  F.  Oldham,  28  Apr.  1823 

M'  VJHJiJ .  ti.  V  ^  F.  Maybole^       26  Feb. 

Co]ui  <  anj[>btH,  h,  p.  74  F.  Halifkx,  N.  S. 

19  Apr.  ' 

Wlrth,  h.  p.  Brunawiek  InC  BruaawickT 

15  do. 
„  Agoatini,  h.  p.  CoisieaB,  Ran.  Corsica,  do. 
Comet  Clarke,  h.  p.  23  Dr.  17  Auc.  182S 
Enaign  Vanderzee,  30  F.  Sccunderabad,  Madras, 
18  Dec  1822 
— —  Watt  Cape  Corpa,  Graham's  Town,  Cape 
^  ^^ J?°R«»  18  Mar.  18!S 
M'Phai],  ret  list,  10  Vet  Bn.  London, 

— --p'Hara,  h.  p.  55  F.  O'Haiabrook.  oilSS 
Antrim,  js  j,,; 

Paymaster  C^^t  Biddulph,  25  F.  Southampton, 

Heaeook,  77  F.  Ed!hburgfa,     30  l£y 

Quarter.MasterScott,h.p.21Dr.  9  Apr. 

Wiqgate^  h.  p.  Lothian  Fenc  Cav. 

do. 
Browne,  h.  p.  Fnunc*.FencIn£,< 

Chaplain  Nixon,  h.  p.  103  F.  Dublin,       22  ]£urt 
Surgeon  Ultle,  b.  p.^  F. 
Aaustant  Surgeon  Dr  Burke,  h.  p.  37  F.  Ireland, 

Mar.2- 
HoapitBl  Aadstant  Sathedand,  Fort  George.  N.i 

4Ju)0 


1893.;] 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS.  / 

8.  At  Gibnlter.  the  Ladr  of  WtUittn  Ftt- 
Dcputy-OommiiMry  Gfenanl  there,  of 
saon. 

31.  AtthePmoBitfe  FMtoo,  the  UAyot  the 
Hon.  end  Rer.  Fimnen  Noel,  oCa dea  ' 

Jmme  f.  At  EdiBbuish.  the  Ledy  ofl 
White,  Bm|.  advocate,  of  a  ton. 

—  At  Lorn  Maaee,  Mra  Balfour,  of  a  bob. 

•^  The  Lady  of  Dr  Maclean,  Eiq.  of  Bniii»> 
vicfc  Sqnare,  London,  of  a  daughter. 

5.  At  Woolwich  Cbnunon,  the  Ladv  of  Capt 
H.  W.  Gordon,  Rond  ArtiUery,  of  a  aaughter. 

— •  At  BnmghtoD  Park  Houie,  Hre  Yuie,  of  a 

4.  At  Newtegton,  Mn  M'Ondfidi,  of  a  dangfa- 
tsr. 

—  At  57,  Albany  Street,  Mn  Scott,  Of  a  I 

6.  In  Charlotte  Street,  Mrt  William  J.  D 
ofason. 

la  At  40,  India  Street,  Mn  Donlop,  of  • 
daughter. 


—  The  Hon.  Lady  FenuiaoD,  of  a  daughter, 
le,  Mn  Captain  Stedman,  of  • 
daughter. 


IL  At  Mdxoie, 

.hter. 
12.  At  DuBduttui,  Hn  Honocka,  of  adangh- 
«er. 

—  At  WaRlatan  CreioeBt,  Mn  A:  Pfimer,  of  a 
daiwhter. 

iC  At  25,.0ayileld  Square,  Mn  James  Irrinc;, 
ctf  a  aoB. 

15.  At  Pamhara,  Donet,  the  Lady  of  Sir  S. 
Stuart,  Bart  of  a  son  and  htSr. 

— >  At  bis  Lordship's  house,  in  Albemarle  Street,  • 
London,  Lady  P.  Lercson  Gower,  of  twin  sons. 

—  Mn  John  Brougham,  of  a  daughter. 

At  No.  1,  Hill  Street,  Mn  Ramsay,  of  a  daugl>- 
tar. 

16.  At  No.  41,  Noxtimmberland  Street,  Mi9 
Riidges,  of  a  daughter. 

18.  At  No.  154,  Geozge  Street,  Mn  Robert  Ca- 
ddl,  of  a  daughter. 

—  In  Drummond  Place,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady^ 
of  A.  Scott  Broomiield,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

.  19.  At  Munster  House,  Irebmd,  Lady  Jana* 
Lawrence  Peel,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

—  M  Teviot  Bank,  the  Lady  of  the  Hon. 
George  ElHott,  of  a  daughter. 

SI.  At  Polkemmet,  the  Lady  of  William  Bail- 
lie  of  Poikemmet,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  At  7,  Royal  Circus,  Mn  Carlyle  Bell,  of  • 

—  At  Gilston  House,  Fifeshire,  the  Lady  of 
Ontaln  Parsons,  of  a  daughter. 

is,  Mn  Milner  of  Nunmonkton,  near  York,  of 
•  daughter. 

S4.  At  3,  Hill  Square,  Mn  A.  GtiTord,  of  a  son. 

25.  At  the  Manse  of  Ashkhrk,  Mn  HamUton, 
of  a  son. 

27.  At  Lauiieiton  Place,  Mn  Alex.  Wood,  of  a 

iOll. 

28.  At  Camsell  Park,  the  Lady  of  Sir  Joaeph 
RaddiA,  Bart,  of  a  daughter. 

29.  In  Fort  Street,  North  Leitfa,  the  wift  of 
Lieut  Charles  Smith,  Royal  Navy,  of  a  son. 

50  At  Poyntsfield  House,  the  Lady  of  Mi^or 
Geo^  Gun  Munro,  of  a  dau^ter. 

—  At  Merchiston  House,  Mn  Hephone,  of 
ClarUngton,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Dec.  20,  1822.  At  CafentU,  Captain  William 
Keimedy,  Assistant  Military  AuditoMSeneral,  to 
dutflotte,  second  daughter  of  Lieut-General  Sir 
Robert  Blair,  K.C.B. 

Jan.  15.  At  Quilon,  in  the  East  Indies,  Cap. 
tain  Charles  F.  Grice,  of  the  Hon.  Compony^s 
marines,  and  master  attendant  at  Quilon,  to  Mar^ 
nret,  eldest  dau^ter  of  the  kte  James  Amot, 
Esq.  Arbikie,  Forfanhlre. 

May  14.  At  New  York,  Mr  M.  Dmry,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia,  to  Miss  S.  Steel,  of  Edinburgh. 

Jume  2.  At  Liverpool,  the  Rev.  Dr  Barr,  of 
Port-Glasoow,  to  s£srah  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr 
MatthewStaele,  of  the  former  place. 

— •  At  Weedingshall,  Duncan  Stewart,  Esq.  sur- 
,  BonuwHounness,  to  Misi  Mff/pue^  sSmiai. 


^  8.  At  London,  Alex.  HowdOL  Esq.  at  Tor^ 
ring  ton  Square,  to  Christian,  daughter  of  Richard 
Oairdner,  ^.  of  Stoke  HaU,  Essex. 

—  At  Gilmour  Place,  Mr  John  Donald,  mer- 
diant,  Glasgow,  to  Jessie,  eldest  dau^tcr  of  Mr 
Robert  Kerr,  mexehant,  Edinburgh. 

--  At  the  Manse  of  Corlngton.  Walter  Somer- 
▼iUe,  Esq.  surgeon  in  Camwath,  to  Janet,  only 
^«^^  of  the  Rev.  William  WatKm,  solnistec 

.6.  At Psrson's Green,  John Gardin*  Rmnear, 
Esq.  ba^er,  to  Mary,  eldaat  daughter  of  Alex. 
Smith,  Esq.  banker. 

•-•  At  Hallaaths,  Robert  Madauchlan,  E^.  of 
?^!^^^»  ^  ^^^""^  Catherine^  daughter^the 
late  W.  A.  Caimthers,  Esq.  of  Dormant 

&  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  George  Rule.  Comroer- 
dal  Bank,  to  Miss  Sawen,  daughter  of  Mr  Wil- 
Uim  Sawen,  merchant.  Edinburgh. 

7.  At  Forglen  House,  Joseph  Murray.  Esq. 
youngor  of  Ayton,  to  Grace,  youngest  daughter  of 
Sir  Goorwe  Abenaomby  of  ^irkenbog.  But 

9.  At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Brunton,  Esq.  mcr. 
dunt,  Leith,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  thelate  Mr 
William  Jack,  merchant,  ESnburgh. 

11.  At  Kelso,  George  Pott,  Esq.  Penchiist,  to 
Jane,  daughter  of  Mr  William  El&ot,  ariMtect 

12.  At  Oayfleld  Square,  Mr  James  Peter  Mit, 
chell.  brewer,  to  aiark>tte,  eUast  daughter  oC 

15.  At  OranshawsTJoseph  Stephenson,  Esq. 
surgeon,  Dunse,  to  Isabella,  second  daiuhterof 
Mr  Bertram.  Cranshaws. 
j,":^*  Berwick,  George  A.  Gray,  Esq.  of  Mid- 
dle-Oid,  to  IsabelU.  daughter  of  JohnMorrUoD. 
Esq.  banker,  Berwick-upon-l'weed. 

14.  At  Ixmdon,  John  M'Neile,  Esq.  of  Bally. 
«Bst)e,  Ireland,  to  Chark>tte  LavinU,  youncmt 
daughter  of  Major^enenl  Sir  Thomas  DsSaa. 

17.  At  Edinburgh.  Josiah  Nisbet,  Esq.  of  the 
Madras  civil  service,  to  Rachel,  second  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Maijoribanks  of  Lees,  Bart  mTp. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Maurice  Lothian,  soliei- 
5?i!"*V^!l'.  •?  MMfg"***  youngest  daughter  of 
Charles  Blaek.  Esq.  London  Street 

18.  At  Leith,  Mr  James  Luke,  Muircambus.  to 

KSSk.fS^Z."  "^  ""^  «™"'  "^^ 

25.  At  Gorgie  Mains,  Capt  Robert  Thomson. 
to  Marshall,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
John  Milne,  Founder,  Edinburgh. 

24.  At  Ckyton,  Mt^or  John  Falconer  Briggs. 
younger  of  Strathairly,  to  Miss  Walker.  SSiY 
daughter  of  the  late  CoL  P.  Walker  of  Clayton, 
in  t&e  service  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company. 

—  At  Liverpool,  Mr  James  Glover,  writing 
master,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Alex.  Mac^owan,  minister  of  Dairy,  Kirkcud- 
brightshire. 

_  2&  At  Boggt.  East  Lothian,  WJliam  Somner, 
Esq.  of  Skedsbush,  to  Margaret  Harriet,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr  Charles  Howdcn. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  the  Rev.  John  Netherton 
Harward,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  Harward.  of 
Hartlebury.  Worcestershire,  to  Harriet,  daughter 
of  Richard  BuUer,  Esq.  of  West  HaU  near  Chel^ 
tenham. 

27.  At  Lochmill,  Linlithgow.  Mr  Alex.  Hen- 
denon,  Linlithgow,  to  Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr  .Thomas  Kilgour,  paper-manu£ncturer  therei. 

30.  At  Gladswood,  near  Melrose,  George  G. 
Hill,  Esq.  Gower  Street,  Bedford  Square,  Loo- 
dun,  to  UabeUa,  eklest  daughter  of  John  Ander- 
iOD,  Esq.  of  Gladswood. 


DEATHS. 
Dee.  51. 1822.  At  Bombay,  the  Rev.  Geow  Mar- 
tin, M.  A.  one  of  the  Chapu&ins  to  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company,  at  that  Ibition,  and  brother-in- 
law  to  the  Duke  of  Atholl. 


Jan,  20. 1825.  At  Trichinopoly,  of  the  c 
morbus,  which  attacked  hbn  while  under  medical 
treatment  for  acute  rheumatism,  Mungo  Park, 
M.D.  eldest  ion  of  the  celebrated  African  travel- 
ler. 


Register.'^Deaiht, 


8tLttcU.MrJuneiFfe- 
lonfaflMl  Loudoun.  Biq. 
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Mar, 90,  Ate ^ 

mlag  LoudoOt  Km  of  J 

OlMffOW. 

AprU  Sa  At  fit  John*!.  Newfoundbad,  Mr 
Donald  IL  IC'Canun.  foriMrty  of  tbe  lilAfkd  of 
IlUy. 

May  19.  At  HalUkx,  NomScotU,  Li«at.-Oo- 
looel  P.Waterhouie,  Major.of  the  Sift  ref^ment. 

Jwu  1.  At  CnlroH,  the  Rer. Walter  Maca^^. 
flnt  minister  of  that  pariah,  in  the  89d  year  of 
his  age,  and  54th  year  of  hisininittry. 

—  At  Amistoa  Place,  HenrieCto  Chliholme, 
yottogest  dauf^hter  of  Geo.  Lamr.  Esq. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  UacAfian,  spouse  oT  Mr 
James  MacAllan,  writer  to  the  signet,  and  daugb- 
ter  of  Mr  Robert  Ainslie,  writer  fo  the  sIgneC 

f.  At  Ettrick  Bank,  MatUda,  only  daughter  of 
WllUam  Ogilvie,  Esq.- younger  of  Cbesterk 

—  At  Paris.  Marshai  Daroust,  Prince  of  Eck- 
muhl,  after  a  long  and  painftil  puhnooary  oon- 
sumption. 

-  —  At  Peterhead,  Jamet  Trail,  Esq.  surgeon. 

5.  At  Edinburgh,  Un  Faulkner,  late  of  the 
Theati^Royal. 

—  At  Musselburgh,  Louisa,  wife  of  J.  H.  Home^ 
Esq.  of  Longformacos,  and  fourth  daughter  of 
the  late  CaPtoin  David  Ramsay,  Royal  Navy- 

—  At  Northern,  Suflblk,  Mise  Mary^Fouli*, 
t  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  James  FooUf  of 

~  47  Xt  Edinbunh,  Robert  Hill,  son  of  the  late 
Lieut-Cokmel  Thomas  Hill,  of  the  Bast  India 
Company's  Seniob 

—  At  Kinghom,  Mrs  Heiien  Wallaoe,  wife  of 
Ueut.  ETanMacphemn,  Abefdeenshlre  MiUtia. 

—  At  Perth,  John  Hay,  eldest  son  of  Jamea 
Petcnon,  Esq.  of  Carpow. 

5.  At  Abington  Hafl.  Stallbrdahire,  Janet,  the 
lAfent  daui^ter  of  William  Hay,  Esq^  of  Dnun- 


CJnly- 


youngest  di 
Colington, 


^  At  Aberdeen,  Mr  Robert  Tnmp,  merchant. 

6.  In  Merrion  Square,  Dublin,  the  venerable 
Judge  Fletcher. 

—  At  Faxme,  Miss  Margaret  Farie,  sister  of 
James  Farie,  Esq.  of  Farme,  and  on  the  8th  tnst 
his  daughter.  Miss  Farie. 

7.  In  Dublin  Street,  Mrs  James  Hunter. 

8.  At  Fort  William.  Mr  John  Wallace.  lecfeor 
of  ttie  Acadony  there. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Mr  Jamea  Mowat,  merdiant 
and  manufecturer. 

-^  At  Ayr.  Darid  Soott,  Esq.  banker. 
^  At  GibralUr,  John  Maedooald  Buchanan. 
Esq.  of  DnunmakilL 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Capbdn  Robert  Christie,  late 
of  the  88th  regiment 

9.  In  Cunon  Street,  Mayfeir,  General  Robert 
Manners,  Colonel  of  the  30th  regiment. 

—  At  Dryden,  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Maodo* 
naM  Lockhart,  Bart,  Mr  James  Borthwlck,  aired 
81,  whose  ancestors  had  been  for  upwards  ct  3uO 
years  upon  the  estate. 

•*-  At  Delserf  House,  Thomas  Patenon,  Esq. 
late  Paymaster  of  the  SSd  regiment  of  foot. 

la  At  Ayr,  Captain  Bedford  Stewart,  late  of 
the  Irish  revenue  service. 

~  At  Ldth,  Mr  Cundell,  late. cashier  of  the 
Leith  Banking  Company. 

—  At  Stirttng,  Colin  Dawson,  Esq.  writer. 

—  In  York  Place,  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  Dr 
Gillespie. 

~  At  Leith.  Mrs  Anne  Clark,  relict  of  Mr 
John  Rogers,  soap-manufacturer,  Fisherrow. 

—  At  the  Manse  ct  Dumliamev,  Mr  Alex.  An- 
derson, son  of  Mr  John  Anderson,Newbundi,F1fek 

IS.  At  Waterford,  Lieut.^cnenil  William 
Doyle. 

13.  At  TheobaMs,  Hatfldd,  Herts,  the  Marquis 
ofSaltebury. 

14.  At  Edinbttivh,  Mary  Ross,  third  daughter 
of  Mr  George  Stedman.  S6Uciior  Supreme  Courts. 


14.  At  Lopncas,  In  QrkMy.  ManHcL  eldest 
daughter offaTwilUainStiaiS. ""•"*-  ~~ 

•'At  Dunbar.  Ueut^Colaad  John  Oaric, 
Royal  Marines. 

—  At  her  hooie^  In  Upper  Orosrenor  Street. 
London,  the  Countess  de  DunstanvlUe. 

^  At  her  house,  in  Nioolson  Square,  Un  Ju- 
lia Hope,  wife  of  Mr  Thomas  Manners,  writer  to 
the  signeL  and  depute^lcrk  of  session. 

15.  At  Edinburgh,  Dr  John  Thoronn.  R.  N. 


—  At  Manse  of  Durris,  the  Rev. 

Chan,  minister  of  that  parish,  in  the  79th  year  of 
his  age.  and  5Sd  of  his  ministry. 

_— At  Warriston  Cresoent.  Agnes,  wife  of  Mr  A, 
Pkmer,  of  the  Stamp-office. 

16.  At  his  house,  Caltonhill.  Archibald  Elliot^ 
Esq.  architect 

—  At  101.  Prince^  Street,  ] , 

of  the  Rev.  James  Grant,  minister  of  L- 

—  At  Oki  Hall,  near  Warm,  ThomMC 
Bhi. 

—  Mr  Robert  Ogle,  of  the  Ann  of  Ogle,  Dun* 
can.  At  Co.  booksellers,  F/ondoiL 

—  At  Ballancrieff  House,  the  Hon.  Clara  Mary 
Murray,  second  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lotd 

—  At  his  house.  Royal  BxdiaiMe,  Mr  Jamaa 
Kirkwood,junk>r.  wi 

18.  At  Sorrento,  In  the  Bay  of  Naples,  Ronald, 
■eeond  son  of  John  Craufocd,  Bsq.  of  / 


—  Mr  Thomas  ShecUf,  late  ship^naster.  Dnn- 
bar. 

—  At  Wimbledan,  near  London,  Samud  Char- 
ters  Somerville,  Esq.  W.  S.  Edinburgh,  i 
•on  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Somerville,  Jedburgh. 

—  At  Cobdum.  James  Davidson.  Esq.  writer  to 
ttie  signet 

—  At  St  Andrews,  Mrs  Isabella  Stoimonth,  re* 
Bet  of  Mr  James  Mowat.  late  Rector  of  the 
Grammar  School  there. 

—  At  London.  William  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Camp- 
bdton,  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright 

19.  At  London,  at  the  advanced  age  of  81,  Mr 
William  Coombe,  the  author  of  «*The  Dlabo- 
lied,"  •'  the  Tour  of  Dr  Syntax."  and  many  other 
weeks. 

—  At  his  house,  Leith  Walk.  Charles  FtaMcr. 
ofWilliamston,  Esq. 

—  At  VcTMilles,  in  Frsnce,  Isabella,  wife  of 
M^or-General  J<rfui  Murray. 

50.  At  his  house,  Canongate,  Mr  William  Bur- 
ton, merchant 

—  At  Rothie  House,  James  Leslie^  Bsq.  of  Ro- 

51.  At  New  York,  William  Blackie,  Esq.  late 
merchant  in  Glasgow. 

S3.  At  Edinburffh.  Elisabeth,  wife  of  Mr  Jamce 
M'Innes,  S.S.C.  Prince's  Street 

—  At  Catherine  Bank,  Mn  Margaret  Spaldhig. 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Ireland,  North  Lrith. 

—  At  her  house,  in  Seymour  Place,  London, 
the  Dutchess  Dowager  of  Cardigan. 

S5.  At  Louth  HaU,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  af- 
ter a  short  indisposition,  occasioned  by  the  burst, 
fa^  of  a  blood-vessel,  Thomas  Lord  Baron  Louth, 
in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

58.  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Margaret  Craigie^ 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Craigie.  Etq. 
of  Quebec. 

59.  At  Porterfleld  Cottace,  near  Edinburgh,  la 
the  7Sd  year  of  his  age,  Dr  William  Farquharson. 
physician  hi  Edinburgh,  a  man  eminent  in  hia 


fsteady  in  his  ftiendshipsb 
and  of  much  urlianity  of  manners. 

30.  AtStamfocd.  Lincoteshire.OetnviusOrdiam 
Gilchrist  Esq.  a  distinguished  literary  chaneler, 
at  the  early  age  of  43  years. 

—  Mr  Alexander  Lesdle.  of  Conduit  Streets 
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HISTOST  or  THS  OABl>B2f  OF  PLANTS.* 


Wx  have  lately  reoeiTed  a  verv  de- 
Uf^tlul  book^  from  a  very  deligntf\il 
friend,  and,  being  anxious  that  the 
world  should  become  as  happy,  and  as 
well  informedj  as  ourselves,  we  lose  no 
time  in  requesting  the  numerous  in- 
dividuaLs  of  which  it  is  composed,  men> 
women,  and  dandies,  the  "  intermo* 
diate  Hnk,"  to  order  each  and  all  of 
them,  his,  her,  and  its  copy«  Every- 
body knows  something  now-a-da3»  of 
the  Gtfden  of  Plants,  or  at  least  ought 
80,  to  do ;  for  it  has  been  ascertsined, 
that  even  '^  Tims"  has  bearded  the 
Bou^as  in  his  den ;  that  is,  has  stood 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  Menagerie 
without  aav  xcar  of  beipg  driven  to 
atoms  by  the  tuft  of  the  lion's  tail. 
But  in  an  establishment  of  such  great 
extent,  and  unrivalled  excellence,  it 
nay  wdl  be  hnagioed,  that  many 
things  worthy  of  notice  escape  the  ol^ 
aervation,  and  many  more  the  com- 
prehension, of  tra^rellers;  and  hence 
the  value  of  a  d^ir  and  satisfactory 
history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  com- 
pletion of  the  King's  Garden,  and  of 
the  splendid  collections  in  ever;  branch 


of  natnxal  history  which  it  now  con- 
tains. SuchaworkiB,influ^,  flromthe 
nature  of  things,  an  exposition  of  the 
state  of  the  most  important  physictl 
sciences  during  the  successive  and  con- 
nected periods  of  which  it  treats,  and 
thus,  at  the  same  time  that  it  enlight* 
ens  us  rn^arding  the  practical  manage- 
ment  and  present  state  of  a  most  re- 
gal institution,  it  explains  and  illus- 
trates the  progress  of  human  inteUect 
in  many  of  the  most  delightful  brandi- 
es of  knowledge. 

The  person  who  writes  this  work  in 
EnglUh  is  M.  Royer,  a  French  gen- 
tleman, who  holds  a  situation  in  the 
office  of  administration  of  the  Mu<- 
seum.  He  is  well  known  for  the  won- 
derftil  skill  which  he  has  attained  in 
speaking  and  writing  our  language, 
withotttnaving  resided  in  Britain,  and 
for  his  great  civility  and  kindness  to 
those  foreigners  who  visit  the  Mu-» 
seum  and  its  environs,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  amusement  or  information  ; 
and  he  is  universally  esteemed  for  the 
intelligence  and  integrity  of  his  cha- 
racter.   He  has  resided  oonstantiy  in 


*  Hiitory  and  Description  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  Royal  Botanic 
Garden  of  Paris.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Beleuze,  assistant  Botanist.  By 
A.  A.  Royer.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  I?  plates.  Price  21s.  Sold  by  O.  B.  Sowerby,  3^ 
Kmg  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

This  work  has  been  composed,  by  authority  of  the  French  government,  from  mata- 
rials  furnished  by  the  Professors  and  Administrators  of  the  Museum* 
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the  GtBden  for  tliaie  last  twenty  year*, 
£»  the  most  part  with  M.  Duftesne, 
the  Song's  natoralist,  chief  director  of 
the  zoologioal  department,  and  is  oon- 
aequenUy  well  acquainted  with  the 
managementi  both  in  its  general  spi- 
rit and  most  minute  details. 

The  Garden  of  Planto  is  certainly  a 
moat  interesting  spot.  What  can  be 
more  delightful  than  to  wander  about 
HI  Uie  twilight  of  a  fine  autumnal 
evening,  beneath  those  magnificent 
90wa  of  ancient  li9ie-.trees,  when  the 
air  is  perlkmed  b^  the  balmy  breath 
of  many  ibuUBand  fiowers '  to  Ksten, 
amid  such  a  scene  of  stillness  and  re- 
pose, to  the  multitudinous  voice  of  a 
mighty  city-H>r  to  contrast  a  sound 
composed  of  such  discordant  and  tu- 
multuous elements  with  the  wild  and 
plaintive  eries  of  some  solitary  wa- 
ter-fowl, which  inhabit  the  banks  of 
a  little  lake,  in  the  centre  of  this 
Garden  of  Paradise!  On  the  otiher 
hand,  during  the  day-time,  if  less  in- 
teresting to  your  sentimentalist,  it  is 
certainly  f^y  more  amusing  to  the 
ordinary  class  of  visitors.  Great  part 
of  one  side  of  the  Garden  is  laid  out 
as  a  Menagerie,  in  which  all  soru  of 
wild  animida  are  confined,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  detained-— Uie  ex- 
treme comfort  and  extent  of  the  dwdi- 
lings,  with  their  beautifVil  conforma* 
bllity  to  the  pursuits  and  manners  of 
their  iidiabitants,  almost  entirely  pre- 
cluding the  idea  of  anythingao  harsh 
and  rigorous  as  confinement.  There  the 
elephant, ''  wisest  of  brutes,"  occupies, 
in  he  ought  to  do,  a  central  and  conspi- 
cuous situation.  He  is  not  lod^,  as  ne 
Is  with  us,  in  a  gloomy  crib,  m  which 
fie  can  scarcelv  turn  himself  round 
with  sufficient  freedom  to  perform  the 
little  devices  taught  him  by  his  keeper, 
and  which  one  sees  how  much  he  de- 
apises  by  the  calm  melancholy  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes.  He  dwells  in  a  large 
and  lofty  apartment,  opening  by  means 
of  broad  fuding-doors  into  a  cspadoua 
area,  which  is  all  his  own.  In  this  he 
has  dry  smooth  banks  to  re(k)8e  u|Km, 
and  a  deep  pond  of  water,  into  which, 
once  a  day^l^  sinks  his  enormous  body, 
causing  the  waters  to  fiow  over  every 
part,  except  hia  mouth  and  proboscis. 
'Nothing  can  be  more  refireshing  than 
'to  see  him,  after  basking  for  flbmenoura 
in  the  morning  sun,  till  hia  sldn  be« 
comes  as  parched  and  dry  as  the  de- 
sert duat  of  Afnca-*io  see  him  calmly 
sinkii^  down  amidst  the  dear,  oool 
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watera  of  hia  lilUe  lake,  and  zmf* 
pearing  agpedn,  all  moist  and  UaM^ 
nrotrudin^  his  huge  round  back,  mora 
uke  a  floating  island,  or  a  Leviathan  of 
the  ocean,  than  an  inhabitant  of  terra* 
firma. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  too,  there 
are  camels  and  dromedaries,  the  ^'shipa 
of  the  deserts"  as  they  are  so  beanti* 
f uUy  called  in  the  figurative  languasea 
of  theeast,  either  standingupright,with 
their  long,  ghost-like  nedcs,  and  amia* 
ble,  though  imbecile  countenances,  or 
condiei  on  the  |raB%  "  and  bedwnhl 
tummatingy  appaiestly  weU  pAoased 
to  have  exchansed  the  burning  plains 
of  Arabia  for  the  lefreshing  shadea  of 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  No  fear  now 
of  the  blsating.  breath  of  the  desert,  or 
of  those  gigantic  columns  of  moi^uig 
asnd  whicn  had  so  often  threatened  to 
overwhelm  them,  and  the  leaders  of 
their  tribe— no  delusive  mirage,  templ- 
ing them  still  onwards,  amongst  those 
glaring,  glittering  wildernesses,  *^  with 
show  of  waters  moddng  their  distress." 
£ven  the  wilder  and  more  remsirtie 
animals  seem  here  lo  have  found  a 
happy  haven  and  a  fit  abode.  The 
muk-white  goat  of  Cachmire,  with  its 
long  silky  aothing,  is  seen  reposii^ 
tranquilly,  with  half-dosed  eyes,  upott 
some  artificial  ledge  of  rode,  forming 
a  beautifVil  and  lively  contrast  to  the 
dark  green  moss  with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounoed.  Deers  and  antdopes  repose 
u^on  the  dappled  ground,  or  are  seen 
tripping  about  un&r  the  shade  cC  iht 
neighbouring  Kme-trees,  while  the  en- 
closures, with  their  surrounding  Bhnrt»- 
bery,  are  so  skilfolly  arranged,  and  so 
intermingled  with  each  other,  fhift 
every  animal  appears  as  if  it  ei^foyed 
the  free  ranee  of  the  whole  encamp- 
ment,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the 
vicinity  of  its  own  little  hut.  The 
walks  are  laid  out  somewhat  in  a  1*- 
byrinthic  form,  so  ^t  eveir  step  m 
person  takes  he  is  dehghted  by  the 
view  of  some  fair  or  magnifieent  creaN 
tnre  firom  ''  a  £ur  countrie."  BMs  of 
the  most  gorgeous  and  graceful  plu« 
mage,  peacocks,  golden  jmeasants,  and 
cranes  from  the  Baleanc  Isles,  solidt 
attention  in  every  quarter,  and  are  seen 
crossing  pur  oath  in  all  the  statelinesa 
of  consaous  beauty,  or  gliding  like 
sun-beams  throufh  groves  of  ever- 
green, "  star  bright,  or  brighter.**  In 
whatever  direction  you  turn,  you  find 
the  features  of  the  scenery  imp 
with  dunacters  very  difl 
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u,  beyond  tlie  bowe  wbieb 
s  the  dwflUing  of  Um  illuitrioiu 
Baffim,  there  grows  a  magnifioent  o»» 
ibr,  its  heed  rendered  more  piotu^ 
weonc  by  a  cannon-ball^  which  struck 
it  daring  the  Revolution  ;*  and  fnun  a 
little  bifi  in  the  neighboorhood,  there 
ie  an  exteneiTe  and  beaattfnl  vieWy  not 
0Dly  of  the  Garden  of  Pknts^  with  ito 
fine  groves  and  ahadr  tenaoes,  but 
ako  «f  the  dtv  itself^  with  Mont 
iffertio  lisiii^  like  an  aoropoUs  in  the 
dietanee,  the  old  square  tower  of  the 
Cathedral  ef  Notie  Dame,  and  the 
piden  dome  of  the  Hoepital  of  Inva* 

Betw«en  the  Garden  of  Plants  pro* 
pevly  ao  called,  and  that  part  of  it 
trhidi  ia  devoted  to  the  neee  of  the 
If  enamiey  diere  is  a  broad  and  deep 
•nnk  mee  divided  by  stone  walls  into 
aeveral  ooa^lart^len4s•  These  are  the 
4«elling<*heaaes  of  the  bears^  tbevvk- 
ward  aotiow  and  singular  attitude^  of 
wlndi  aeon  to  aflM  a  constant  source 
of  amnseHBcnt  to  the  visitors.  Bare 
leafloas  trees  have  been  planted  in  the 
esiitreof  seme  of  these  indeanree^  to 
tke  lop  of  which  Bruin  ia  frequaitly 
1  to  fMsah,  as  if  to  ei^jov  the  more 
~i  view  of  the  gmen^  and  of 


the  groups  of  pMole  mho  momd  iu 
walks*  Some  of  tneee  aniindsj  when 
thejf  perceive  any  one  looking  over 
their  parapet,  erect  diemselves  on  thdr 
hind  legSj  and,  stretching  forth  their 
great  raws,  seem  to  ask  for  charity 
with  ail  the  importunity  of  a  moaning 
beggar.  Indeed,  they  are  ao  muoh  ao- 
customed  to  have  bread  and  fruit 
thrown  to  them  by  strangers,  that  die 
alkhtest  motion  of  the  hand  is  gene- 
xaDy  sufficient  to  make  them  sssume 
an  erect  position,  which  they  will  main- 
tain for  some  time,  till  their  strength 
foil  them,  and  they  drop  to  the  ground^ 
testifying  by  a  short  and  sullen  growl 
their  dispkasuro  at  having  been  obli-. 
fled  to  play  such  fontastic  tricks  to  so 
Ittle  purpose.  An  unfortunate  acd-. 
dent  befel  oneof  the  laigest  of  these, 
creatures  some  years  ago.  Hewasaii- 
ting  perched  near  the  top  of  his  tre^ 
when  his  foedng  gave  way,  and  he  wat 
predptuted  to  the  ground.  A  bn^ceu 
limb  Was  the  only  disagreeable  re^ulC 
of  this  misfortune.  His  temper  of 
mind  does  not^  however,  sppear  to  have 
been  much  mollified  by  nis  decressed 
strength  of  body,  for  it  was  this  same 
animal  which  csnsed  the  death  of  thn 
onfortonate  sentinel  who  had  descends 
ed  into  his  area,  misled,  asit  wsssap^ 
posed,  l^  an  old  button  or  bit  of  me- 


#  ^  The  laigsal  of  tfie  pine  triteen^hs  hillsclu,  is  a  cedarofl^banon,  P.  Cedrus,  the 
trankof  wUdi  mcasuics  twelve  feet  hi  dicumference.  The  hisUny  of  this  ires,  as  re* 
«led  to  OS  by  Pkofieasor  Thonin,  is  fcmarkshlc.  In  1736,  Bernard  de  Jusveu,  when 
leaving  LoodMi^  leeetved  from  Peter  CoUinson  a  young  plant  of  Piaus  Cednis,  vhicb 
he  pbced  in  a  flower  .'pot,  and  convqred  in  safety  to  the  Paris  Gardens.  Common  re- 
sort has  magnified  the  exploit  by  dedaring,  thst  Jussieu  carried  it  all  the  way  in  the 
crown  of  his  bat.  It  is  now  (ke  identical  tree  admired  for  its  great  size." — NeiII*s 
Journal  rfa  Horticultural  Tour  through  Flanders,  Holland^  and  the  North  of  France* 
This  work  is  no  doubt  hi  the  hands  of  every  horticidturist,  whether  professional  or  ama* 
tear.  Mr  Neill^s  name  is  a  sufficient  pledge  for  the  extent  and  aeenracy  of  the  infor- 
natien  wliidi  it  eootains.  But  the  interest  of  the  work  is  by  no  means  confined  to  hor^. 
^coltoiBl  details.  Althoo|[^  these  form,  as  they  ought  to  do,  the  lesdin^  topics  of  in* 
wtttigstiea  snd  description,  yet  the  aafoor*s  f^e  hiu  been  by  no  means  mobservsnt  of 
wnka  thtegp*  His  nsBRstive  is  eontinvaUy  rdkved  by  MBsible  and  iagEDisus  ebssaf». 
liana  en  the  dissaetcristie  manners  and  aipect  of  the  people,  and  on  the  general  featnrsa 
of  the  soansnr  of  the  vaiioHS  districts  through  which  his  tour  extends.  The  whole  book, 
indeed,  is  wntten  in  a  very  dear,  intelligent  style ;  and,  the  author's  mind  being  natu- 
rally active,  and,  during  this  period  esperially,  occupied  by  subjects  of  the  greatest  in* 
tercstand  the  highest  utilit7,  there  is  no  unsucoeasful  searching  after  subjects  for  the 
'memorandum-bM>k,  no  necessity  for  attempting  to  cover  and  conceal  that  vacancy  of 
mind,  which  is  die  companion  of  most  moaem  tourists.  '^  Senza  istruzione,*'  says  an 
fCsHxan  writer,  ^  non  pno  aversi  otiliti,  ne  diletto  viagspando ;  ed  ^  miglior  oosa  che  il 
ifeeo  incolto  nasoonde  fra  k  domestiche  mura  la  sua  nulliti,  e  la  verso^a  della  sua  ig- 
-norsnzB.**  With  Mr  NeiU,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  always  a  debghfiil  subject  at 
hand  to  oocnpv  the  attention,  and  a  constant  exercise  of  intelligence  required  in  compa- 
lov  what  he  then  wimessed  for  the  first  time  in  foragnconntnesy  with  the  result  of  his 
own  past  c]qMrienoe  at  home ;  and  the  ^^  Uorticultuml  Tour,**  leocndy  published,  ex- 
Jubita  whaty  indeed, might  have  been  anticipated  fimn  theaiitbor's  chaiacter,  althoughit 
is  Ksrdy  met  with  now4i^ysy— great  knowledge  without  die  slightest  pretcnsioo* 


m  Ebhry  ofH^  Cfarden  ofFkmU^ 

tA,  mhMtL  lie  mistook  fbr  a  piece  of 

^  moneys  Ttie  cries  of  this  poor  being 
were  beard  distinctly  during  tbe  still- 
ness of  tbe  nigbt  by  those  who  dwelt 

within  the  garden  ;  but^  as  there  was  .»uvx «.»»«  •  .uv>«.  *^"e*7  ovuvfr — uiv 
no  reason  to  dread  the  possibility  of  remembrance  of  his  ancient  woods  and> 
such  an  accident  occurring,  no  assist-i  rivers,  with  all  their  wild  magnificence^ 
ance  was  offered.  He  was  found  by  "  -ii"-i-  — »^  u«»k-^  ^-.11  »  ;-  .s^m.. 
the  guard  who  came  to  relieve  him  in 
the  morning,  lying  dead  beneath  the 
paws  of  the  bear,  exhibiting,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  few  marks  of  exter- 
nal violence,  but  almost  all  his  bones 
broken  to  pieces.  The  bear  retired  at 
tile  voice  of  his  keeper,  and  did  not,  in 
fact,  seem  to  have  been  induced  by  any 
csmivorous  propensity  to  attaca  the 
person  whose  death  it  iiad  thus  so  mi- 
serably occasioned.  It  was  rather  what 
an  ola  man  in  the  garden  characterized 
as  a  piece  of  mauvaiae  plafsantcrie, 
Ibr  it  appeared  to  derive  amusement 
from  litting  the  body  in  its  paws  and 
rolling  it  along  the  ground,  and  shew- 
ed no  symptom  of  fierceness  or  anger 
when  driven  into  its  interior  cell.* 

Turning  to  the  right  as  you  enter 
ihe  lower  gate  of  the  Grarden,  opposite 
the  Bridge  of  AusterUtz,  now  called 
the  Pons  du  Jardin  du  Roi,  you  ap- 
proach the  dwellings  of  the  more  car- 
nivorous animals,  which  are  confined 
hi  cages  with  iron  gratings,  very  simi- 
lar to  our  travelling  caravans.  Here 
tile  lion  is  truly  the  king  of  beasts, 
being  the  oldest,  the  largest,  and  in  all 
respects  the  most  magnificent.  I  have 
ever  seen.  There  is  a  melancholy 
grandeur  about  this  creature  in  a  state 
of  captivity,  which  I  can  never  witness 
without  toe  truest  commiseration. — 
The  elegant  and  playful  attitudes  of 
the  smaller  animals  of  the  feline  tribe 
being  so  expressive  of  happiness  and 
contentment,  prevent  one  from  com- 

vpaasionating  their  misfortunes  iu  a  si- 
milar manner;  while  the  fierce  and 
cmd  eye  of  the  tiger,  with  his  restless 
and  impatient  demeanour,  produces 
rather  tne  contrary  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion, that  so  savage  an  animal  should 
be  kept  for  ever  in  confinement  He 
appears  to  lament  his  loss  of  liberty, 
chiefly  because  he  cannot  satiate  his 
thirst  for  blood  by  the  sacrifice  of  those 
before  him ;  his  countenance  glares  aa 


fleredy,  and  Ua  bratii  eoMea  as  hot/ 
as  if  he  stQl  couched  among  the  bmii- 
ed-up  grass  of  an  Indian  jungle.  But 
his  companion  in  adversity  appears  to' 
Bufiler  fVom  a  more  kingly  sorrow— ^th* 


dingle  and  bushy  dell,"  is  visibly 
implanted  in  his  recollection.  Like  the 
^7^^  gladiator,  he  thinks  only  of  "  his 
young  barbarians,"  and,  when  he  paces 
around  his  cell,  he  does  so  with  the 
same  air  of  forlorn  dignity  as  Reguhia 
might  have  assumed  in  the  prison  of 
the  Carthaginians. 

But,  while  we  are  indulging  our**: 
selves  in  *'  a  world  of  fond  remem- 
brances," we  are  foreettiug  Mr  Royer'a 
book,  to  which  we  had  sat  down  with 
the  intention  of  extracting  an  artideC 
We  shall  therefore  proceed  in  the  first 
place  to  form  a  compendious  sketch  of 
the  Garden  and  Cabinet,  from  the  pe- 
riod of  their  origin  to  the  dose  of  last 
century,  which  we  deem  it  the  mon 
necessary  to  do,  aa  thesubieet  harnol 
yet  found  a  place  in  En^sh  Htentme. 
We  must,  however,  premise,  that  the 
nature  and  confined  limita  of  oar  ab« 
Stract  will  necessarily  exclude  a  thou* 
sand  interesting  particulars  regarding 
the  history  of  individud  plants  and 
animals,  for  the  eluddation  of  which 
we  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  tiie 
work  itself,  which  is  just  about  this 
time  ready  fiir  delivery  to  the  public* 

The  King's  Garden  in  Paris,  com^ 
monly  called  the  Garden  of  Plants, 
was  founded  by  Louitf  XIII.,  by  an 
edict  given  and  registered  by  the  Par- 
liament, in  the  month  of  May,  1635* 
)t8  direction  was  assigned  to  the  first 
Physician  Herouard,  who  chose  as  In- 
tendant  Guy  de  la  Brosse.  At  first  it 
consisted  only  of  a  single  house,  and 
twcnty-ifour  acres  of  land.  Guy  de  k 
Brosse,  during  the  first  year  of  his 
management,  formed  a  parterre  8^ 
feet  long,  and  297  broad,  composed  of 
such  planta  as  he  could  procure,  the 
greater  number  of  whidi  were  given 
him  by  John  Robin,  the  father  ofVes- 
pasian,  the  King's  botanist  ,  Theaa 
amounted,  indumne  varieties,  to  1800. 
He  the^  prepared  the  ground,  procu- 
red new  planta  by  correspondence,  tra* 


*  We  understand  that  tbe  bean  are  nov  removed  to  the  new  Menagerie  of  vHd 
beasts,  and  their  plaaes  in  the  Fottit  occupied  by  a  breed  of  boan.  Our  old  fHend 
Marguerite,  the  great  dephant,  alluded  to  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  has  been  dead  for 
flflmeyesn* 
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m^i^ikm9i^k99»im  to  Aeei^ 
teM  of  tn  aenfiy  and  opcotd  it  ia 
1#40.  It  mpeanvby  the  printed  o»tft» 
logse  of  the  engcuBg  vear,  that  the 
wnahgr  of  apedea  and  varieties  had 
JUgMBed  to  8S60.  De  la  finme  died 
in  1648. 

Soeh  was  the  origin  of  an  eatabliib- 
neot  which  haa  aiooe  attained  so  hlgii 
a  demeof  [nosperity,  and  has  become 
the  flnt  school  of  Natural  History  in 
the  world.  We  shall  not  consider  it 
noccanary  to  noition  each  subsequent 
change  in  the  management  and  super- 
intendence^  but  shall  rest  satisfied  with 
attoding  oidy  to  the  labours  of  those 
whoee  appointment  may  be  regarded 
as  a  prosperous  csra  in  the  hiatory  of 
the  garden.  About  the  year  lOiSS,  Fa« 
goo^  grand-nephew  of  De  la  firosse» 
obtained  a  situation  in  the  eatablish«- 
ncni^  and  travelled  at  his  own  expense 
tfaiooc^  several  pfovinoes  of  France^ 
•ad  among  die  Aka  and  Pyreneea, 
and  aent  the  fruit  of  hia  researches  to 
tbe  Garden.  In  1605^  the  number  of 
ipecieaand  varietiea  amounted  to  4000. 
.  In  the  meantime,  <%ijtoii2>'Or/^asw9 
brathcr  of  Looia  XIII.,  had  eatabtiah- 
cd  a  botamcal  garden  at  his  palace  of 
Bloia,  which  had  acquired  celebrity 
tiiioi^  the  works  ot  JMUniaon,  and 
by  a  collection  of  drawings  of  the  moat 
icmarinble  planta.  Theae  drawings 
were  chiefly  executed  on  vellum,  by 
Bobert,  eminent  for  his  great  aldll  aa 
n  botanical  painter.  After  the  death 
of  CiaatoD>  in  1060,  Colbert  peranaded 
4ft  JQng.  to  porchaae  the  whole  coU 
lection;  and.Aobert  was  appointed 
paintar  to  the  Muaeum,  where  he  con* 
tuned  hia  labonra  till  hia  death  in 
1084.  Other  eminent  painters  have 
oontinually  anooeeded  to  the  aituation, 
and  it  ia  thua  that  the  magnificent 
eollectbn  of  drawinga  of  pluita  and 
animala  has  been  formed,  which  was 
at  flist  depoaited  in  tl^  King's  library, 
and  now  lorma  the  most  valuable  part 
of  that  of  the  Museum. 

Vallot,  the  chief  director,  dying  in 
1671,  Coibert  united  the  anpenntend- 
•enoe  of  the  Garden  to  that  of  the 
Klng'a  buildingB,  already  held  hf  bim« 
aelf,  leaving  to  the  first  physician  the 
title  of  Intendant  only,  with  the  di- 
rection of  the  cultivation.  In  the 
month  of  December  be  obtained  a  de- 
elaration  from  the  King,  recnlatins 
the  administration  of  the  Garden,  and 
««aiw  ooaotmaaknit  to  theProfiMsors  de- 
flniiq;  -their  duties.    From  this  mo* 


the  eataUWunenl  aano^  Im^ 
Ofeaaing  importance,  and  it  would  have 
advanced  atill  more  rapidly,  had  the: 
principal  administration  not  been  uni- 
ted with  other  offices.  Fagon,  whohad 
iox  several  years  filled  w  botanical 
and  chemical  chairs  with  applause, 
bein^  encumbered  with  other  duties,, 
meditated  the  resignation  of  bis  place, 
and,  vrishing  to  appoint  a  successor 
worthy  of  hunself,  he  called,  from  a 
remote  part  of  France,  the  afterwards 
so  highly  celebrated  Joseph  Fitton  de 
Toumefort,  then  only  twenty-six  yean 
of  age,  but  wjio  had  already  given  pro* 
mise  of  what  he  was  one  day  to  be* 
oome.  He  was  appointed  to  tne  chair 
of  botany  in  1683.  Ten  years  after, 
Fagon  became  fixat  phyaidan.  Thia 
appointment  gave  him  the  intends 
anoe  of  the  Garden;  and,  firom  the 
atngukr  reapect  in  which  he  was  hdd, 
the  title  of  Superintendent  was  re-ea* 
tabliahed  in  hu  favour. 

The  signal  success  of  Toumefort  in 
the  cultivation  of  botanical  science,  ia 
universally  known.  He  was  Uie  first 
aucceasfully  to  define  the  gpiem  e£ 
plants,  ana  the  exoellence  of  hia  groupa 
exhibits  the  deamess  of  his  conoepit 
tions,  and  ranka  him  aa  the  fitth^  of 
that  branch  of  the  adenoe.  He  died 
in  1708,  in  consequence  of  an  injury 
received  from  a  waggon  in  a  narrow 
street  of  Paria,  and  Irft  hia .  collectiaa 
of  natural  history,  and  herbarium,  to 
the  Garden.  This  berlmnm  ia  not 
extensive,  but  it  ia  rendered  valuable 
by  the  plants  gathered  in  the  Levant, 
and  indicated  in  the  CoroUarium  of 
the  Instiiuiiones  Ret  Herbarium,  He 
waa  succeeded  in  the  botanical  chair  by 
Danty  D'Isnard. 

D'Isnard  retired  after  delivering  a ' 
aingle  course  of  lectures,  and  was  suc^ 
oeeded  by  Antony  de  Jussieu,  a  name 
so  justly  celebrated  in  botany,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  the  impulse  which  hia 
own  labours,  and  those  of  hia  two  bro- 
thera  and  nephew,  have  given  to  the 
acience.  In  1716,  be  visited  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  brought  back  an  im- 
mense accession  to  the  Garden.  It 
was  this  same  Antony  de  Jussieui  who, 
in  1720,  intrusted  Declieux,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Royal  Navy,  with  a 
young  cofiee  tree,  which,  transported 
to  Martinique,  became  ihe  parent  of 
the  immense  culture  of  the  West  In- 
dies. Meanwhile,  the  culdvation  of 
the  Garden  waa  confided  to  Sebastian 
Vaillant,  who  fonned>  very  considcT^ 


Hiitf^  ff  AAr  iitecte  ^MMi. 


wffe  methodiciilljr  mangiBd,  and  the 
ipadev  acgompanied  by  ticketfl,  iadi* 
eatwff  di  the  BynoByiiM  then  known. 
niBhcrbiriimi> which,  at  his  death  in 
17528;  waa  pnrcfaaaed  by  order  of  the 
King,  fonns  the  boeiB  >of  that  of  the 
Museum.  What  chiefly  signaliaei  the 
name  of  Vailhnt,  is  hie  nnt  public 
disoonne  on  aasnming  the  ftinctiena 
ef  Aiaatant  ProfcBaor,  (in  the  absenee 
of  the  Frinci|Md,)  in  which  he  demon- 
^tiatei  the  exiatence  of  two  sexes,  and 
the  phaiomena  of  fecandatton  in  ve* 
getaUes.  Thus  it  was  in  the  King'a 
Garden  that  this  gnat  discovery,  which 
had  been  only  hinted  at  before,  and 
was  not  generally  admitted,  waa  first 
announced;  and  supported  by  incfta* 
geble  proofs. 

We  shall  diss  in  silence  the  snpio* 
fitaUe  perioa  of  Chirac'a  admiiUBtnUi 
tion  of  the  af&irs  of  the  Garden,  and 
proceed  to  the  ai^oinlBient  of  fioibn 
m  1730,  who  was  pie&cred  to  the  si- 
taatkni  in  conaequenoe  of  tiw  dying 
newest  of  Dn  Fa^,  his  janmediate  pi«ii^ 
decern.  Tins  lUnatnous  writer  waft 
dbeady  distiagvished  by  several  me- 
muun  on  matfaematica,  natoial  phil»< 
isphy,  and  rani  eoonaiay,  which  had 
gmed  him  admittaaee  to  the  Aeade^ 
my  of  Sciences;  but  he  was  as  yet  un« 
laiuown  as  a  naturalist.  Endowed  with 
Aat  power  of  attention  which  diaco^ 
v«rs  the  most  distant  relatsons  of 
tlMiught^  end  that  brilliancy  ef  imagi^ 
nation  whidi  conmiands  tae.attentkm 
of  othen  to  the  TCsnlt  of  laborious  i&* 
vestigatietts,  he  was  equslly  fitted  ta 
succeed  in  difihrent  wallca  ef  genisM. 
He  had  not  yet  decided  to  what  eb^ 
jects  he  should  devote  his  tslents  and 
acquirements,  when  his  nomination  to 
the  place  of  Intendant  of  the  King'a 
Gnuen  determined  him  to  attach  him* 
self  to  natural  history.  As  his  repu* 
tation  incressed,  he  employed  the  ad« 
iwntagBs  afibrded  by  hia  credit  ande^* 
kbrity,  to  enrich  ihe  estabhshment  to 
which  he  hsd  allied  himself^  and  to 
him  are  owing  its  growth  and  nnprove- 
ment  till  the  period  of  ita  reorgsniia- 
tiaa,  and  that  extension  and  variety 
wfaioh  rendered  a  leorganisation  ne» 
y.  If  the  Museum  owes  its  spkn* 


to  Bttfibn,-^to  Ilia*  nigiiHIeeife 
estsUidnnent  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
oweahia  ftme.  If  fie  had  not  btei 
plsoed  in  the  midat  of  colleetioiiB,  for* 
niahed  by  Government  wiA  the  meana 
of  augmenting  them,  and  thus  enabkd 
by  extensive  correspondence  to  eiicK 
infonnation  from  authenatursliste  of 
his  day,  he  would  never  have  ooacei-'' 
ved  the  plsn  of  his  natmral  history,  or 
been  me  to  cany  it  into  eaeevtRNi ; 
ft>r  that  genina  wfaic^  enbraoes  a  gresr 
variety  of  facts,  -in  mder  to  dMooot 
from  them  general  conclusions,  is  con- 
tinuallv  exposed  to  err,  if  it  hss  not  at 
hand  aU  tiie  elements  of  ita  qpeeuhK 
tions. 

We  mav  now  be  astd  to  oommenev 
the  secoaa  period  of  the  history  of  thtf 
Boyal  Garden.  When  Buffim  entered! 
upon  hia  office,  the  Cabinet  conaisted' 
ertwo  smsll  rooms,  and  a  third,  oon^ 
tsining  the  prepaiatioaB  of  anatomyy 
which  were  net  exposed  to  public  view  t 
the  herbarium  vraa  sa  the  apntment 
of  the  demonstttMslr  of  botan  v :  the 
Garden,  whidi  waa  limited  to  taepie>' 
sent  nunery  en  the  isstim  aide,  to 
the  green  home  on  die  north,  and  tlie 
gsllmea  of  natural  history  4>n  the  wcsty 
still  presented  empty  spaoea,  and  eon* 
tained  nrither  aveanca  nor  Tcgidur 
plantations.* 

Sofibn  flxat  directed  his  sttentkm  to 
die  increasiD^  -of  the  eoUeeiiflns,  and 
to  the  providing  of  more  oonmiodioua 
places  mr  their  reception.  Tlwywere 
amnged  in  two  lavge  roama  of  the 
building  which  oantoins  the  presenr 
oilerieB,  and  wfaicfa  was  lermeiiy  die 
dwdHng-house  of  the  Intendant;  aad^ 
soon  after,  wiem  opened  to  the  pddie 
on  appointed  ds^  He  nest  eccuplad 
himsdf  in  the  embdhshment  of  the 
Garden.  Having  cut  down  an  old  ave<* 
nue  which  did  not  correspond  vridi  the 
prindpai  gate,  he  replaced  it  in  ITM, 
by  one  of  lime  trees  in  the  peeper  di* 
reodon,  ^and  planted  another  parsUd 
on  the  other  sideof  the  psrterre.  These 
avenues,  whidi  are  now  nune  duin 
eighty  years  old,  terminate  towards  dM 
extremity  of  the  nursery,  and  maili 
the  limite  of  the  Gordon  at  that  pe* 
riod. 

The  care  of  die  Cabinet  was  at  this 


^  The  Bsme  of  Mu$itun  efKtim/^  HUtorffU  of  Tveeat  date ;  it  vas  eivM  at  tbc 
psrisd  vhtn  the  Oardm  siisiiiniwl  its  present  focm,  and  was  employed  te  eangaace  the 
waienofdirsetoniereitabMwhBwatSt  tbe  Kiag*!  Gaiden,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Mm^ 
gsdf  .  ^         . 
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n*  Milent  of  hk 
fteilUy  wi  A  wUbh  lie  aeuod  the  attu 
■itMs  of  bediesy  ttMl  ciiMtd  tiien  ia 
Iheir  natiml  ovder,  ooaltfied  Urn  pir« 
tknlatiy  ler  this  ttu,  wntoed  more 
difficult  by  tibe^ittcreMeof  Uiecolh^ 
tMNM;  but,  being  diverted  by  other 
oeeopoftioM,  and  veMdiiig  att  eooie  dioi* 
tonoe  firom  theOaideii,  his  eKpfciwd  a 
derire  to  bo  nlie^ed  from  an  offioe 
ndiich  ve^foited  unwearied  aettvky  and 
aeaaeletB  aasidiiity.  BaBm  alao  ftit 
that  hia  nweifliBhcB  in  natural  hiatory 
needed  the  aariatanoe  of  a  man  who 
hndatitt  idl  the  aidour  of  yoadi^  and 
who  poeanaecd,  in  a  high  dq;ree»  both 
liioepkit  of  method,  and  a  talent  to 
ohMTvalieB.  Gifted  with  that  genraa 
wfaicb  aeiaea  the  prineifNil  cfaataetein 
af  elQeclB)  and  nnitea  them  in  mlendid 
eonbina^ena,  he  had  neither  tune  nor 
palienae  Ibr  ihe  esanrinatitfi  of^ataD% 
to  whieh  iIm  weakneia  of  hia  tight 
waa«]aDattohafeMle.  HemadecMea 
of  hia  conntryman  Daubenton,  who 
wna  theft  twenty-nine  yeara  of  age; 
and  who,  aHer  stndying  bottny  under 
Oo^luaeievL,  and  anatomy  under  Win* 
■few  and  Dttvemey,  Had  retired  to 
Montbard,  the  place  of  hia-  birUi,  to 
pineliBemedieine.  Buffiin  Invited  him 
taPaziB>  and^itt  1 743,  proenred  him  the 

teof  keeper  of  the  Cabinet,  with  a 
ig  m  tbe^iaffden,  and  appoint- 
HMBta  viiiich  eoon  roae  ftmn  WO  to 
4000  ftanoB  per  annom.  He  charged 
lyawiththeamnipementof  the  Ca* 
binet,  and  aaaociated  Um  to  hia  own 
almlicii,  in  theileaeriptive  ]part  of  ilia 
■atnial  hiatary,  eepeciany'm  tlie«n»> 
tomy. 

llie€nt  ▼olnmea  of  hia  great  wei^ 
on  Kntund  Hiatary  were  pnWdiedin 
1749,  and  attnoted  the  attention  of  afl 
Sorope.  The  aubaeqnent  labonra  of 
linuMa,  and  the  li^^t  whi^  hia<da»- 
afio^en  threwaponthe  intricate  and 
^mdet  endleea  variety  of  anljecta,  no 
doiAH  eontribnted  fffeaAj  to  augment 
the  nnmbcr  of  aeiJoua  atndenta^  and 
to  mereaae  Iheir  confidence  in  the  re* 
aolt  of  their  labourg;  but  the  8p]ety^ 
dad  wtitingB  of  BufRm  may  be  6«d  to 
liav«  been  the  first  which  excited  a 
general  interest  in  this  delightful 
atndy.  Tlwae  two  men  may  be  looked 
i  aa  thegreat  Hghta-of  themenee 


nnon 
*or  na 


But  to  xetum  to  the  history  of  the 


«—p*—  inl1W.lU« 
ao  greatly  Anewascd,  that 
had  vrevionaly  givvn  vpa  part  of  hia 
dweUing  hooae,  wfaidi  iie*ocoiipied  aa 
8npeii»tendent  of  the  Gazdan,  now  TOi. 
signed  itontfarely,  and  removnd  to  Ko» 
13,  Rue  du  FcgtSs  Saint*  Flefer.  The 
Cabinet  waa  than  diBpoasd  in  fimr 
large  aafeana,  Whieh  contained  the 
wbue  ooUection  till  the  reorganiaaA 
tion.  Theae  saloona  were  open  to  the 
paUio  two  day  a  in  each  week,  and  the 
popils  had  hoora  act  apart  ler  study* 
baubentoa  waa  always  present  togivn 
the  neeessary  aqplanatiens ;  and  lb* 
reign  natoralists  of  ten  resorted  to  him 
for  idstrnotion.  Hia  patience  waa  i»b 
CKhaastible,  but  ^  dutica  of  his  rf^i 
taation  beeane  too  laborioua  for  tho 
esertkms  of  a  aiogle  individual,  aad 
hia  eousin,  the  younger  Bnnbentei^ 
waaisreated assisting  witha salsry of 
JMOOtanea. 

Antony  do  Jnasleo,  who  stifl  fiiled 
the  chair  of  Botany,  waa  no  leas  aasidu^ 
one  In  promoting  the  adtanesraent  ef 
Ua  peonUar  dapartment,  not  mewly  by 
dehvoring  leetnrea,  but  by  sendiiig 
^^Qonff  men,  at  his  own  expense,  totm*> 
Vel  orongh  the  prsvlnees,  to  coHsot  . 
aaadaand  slants.  HejfinmcdaUbranr 
of  natural  hiatary  wid  a  eooiiderabie 
berbarium,  whidi  were  of  earfDantaer* 
vice  to  his  illustrious  brother' and  no- 
pbew,  and  which  have  baen  always  aa 
much  at  the  disposal  of  thoae  adi^  onl- 
tivnte  the  sciences,  aa  ifthey  belangsd 
to  the  eatabHdunent,  with  ttila  adfunh 
ti^,  that  desired  explanations  aie  ue^* 
^ver^  witfaMd  by  ^e  courtesy  of  the 
poaMssers.  Antony  do  Jussleu  died  in 
1 758,  and  waa  sueeesded  by  Lemonler, 
who  being  appointed  fitat  physieian 
to  the  king  in  1770,  Antony  LaoMncef 
de  Jussieu,  the  proaoot  venerable  Pro* 
ftasor  ef  Botany,  suceeeded  to  Uie 
chmr.  Sometime  prior  to  tfafs^  JT.  A. 
Thouin,  the  head  of  a  fhmily  ainoe  be* 
come  distinguished  by  Its  soiloes  to 
the  Garden,  had  obtamed  a  attuatloki 
aa  aarfstant  cultivator  in  the  establish- 
ment* 

Buibfi  had  now  attained  flie  meri- 
dian of  hia  glory ;  his  works,  which 
assigned  him  the  first  rank  amongst 
^e  authors  of  his  time,  had  diffbsed 
a  universal  taste  for  the  study  of  Na- 
tural History,  while  the  collections  he 
bad  fonned  facilitated  ^  study  of 
this  science.  In  4ov&ga  countries,  also, 
be  enjoyed  the  hi^ieat  reputatton; 
and  the  authors  of  newoboffvatieDa, 
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or  diieoifetiai>  eageriy  oommuiiiaiied 
tbeia  to  a  man  of  genius^  by  idiom  to 
be  mcntumed  was  a  aort  of  paasport  to 
immortality.  M.  lyAngiviQer^  whose 
Alaoe  as  diiector  of  the  Kind's  build- 
mgSy  and  chief  of  the  Academies  of 
F&ting  and  Sculpture,  required  him 
to  point  out  the  great  men  whose  sta- 
tues were  to  be  executed  in  marble  at 
the  public  expense^  asked  permission 
of  the  King  to  erect  one  to  Buffi>n. 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  flatteiinsr 
distinction  whicn  could  be  conferrea 
on  a  living  man,  as  it  had  till  then 
been  reserved  for  the  memory  of  those 
who  had  rendered  the  most  eminent 
services-  to  their  country.  But  the 
Xing,  reading  the  judgment  of  poste- 
rity reffaiding  the  merits  of  Button  in 
that  ^nis  cotemporaries,assented  to  the 
proposal,  and  the  celebrated  Fiuou  was 
charged  with  the  execution.  This  sta- 
tueis  nowin  thelibrary  of  theMuseura. 
We  may  earily  conceive  how  gratify- 
ing the  circumstance  must  have  proved 
to  one  so  sensible  of  the  love  of  &me, 
and  withal  sufficiently  impressed  with 
a  knowledge  of  his  own  high  attain- 
ments. ^  The  works  of  eminent  ge-^ 
niuses,"  he  used  to  say,  ''are  few ;  they 
are  those  of  Newton,  Bacon,  Leibnitz, 
Montesquieu,  and  mif  own" 

The  health  of  Bnffi>n,  which  had 
euflfered  severely  during  the  preceding 
year,  being  perfectly  re-established  in 
.the  beginning  of  1778,  he  resolved  to 
fix  his  residence  once  more  in  the  Gar- 
den, and  to  employ  his  whole  influence 
for  the  benefit  of  the  establishment. 
With  the  aid  of  government,  he  pur- 
chased two  houses  adjoining  the  mu- 
seum, one  of  which  he  destined  for 
the  dwelling  of  the  Intendant,  and 
removed  into  it  accordingly ;  the  first 
■floor  was  appropriated  to  his-  house- 
hold, and  tne  others  to  such  objects 
as  had  not  yet  found  their  place  in  the 
.Museum.  The  return  of  Buffon  forms 
an  epoch  in  die  history  .of  the  Qarden ; 
.from  that  moment,  every  branch  of 
the  establishment  rapidly  increased, 
and  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  im- 
.provements  whicn  have  taken  place 
since  the  new  organization.  It  would 
far  exceed  our  utmost  limits  if  we  were 
to  ^ve  a  detail  of  all  the  improve- 
ments introduced  by  Buflbn  during 
the  sixteen  years  of  his  administration. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Garden  was 
more  than  doubled  in  extent,  its  plan 
and  distribution  became  regular  and 
beautiful^  and  every  possible  advantage 


waioibred  tetkacidtMettid  itodjr 
of  vegetables ;  but  ,the  perfection  of 
one  part  of  the  esCablittment  only 
lendmd  the  deficiencies  of  the  rest 
more  apparent.  The  Cabinet  was  not 
•pacious  euoueh  to  contain  the  vaat 
accession  of  objects,  and  the  Amnhi* 
theatre  was  both  too  small,  ana  in 
other  respects  inconvenient. 

In  1767,  Buffi)n  procured  the  poiw 
diase  of  the  Hotd  de  Magny,  with  ita 
courts  and  gardens,  situated  between 
the  Hill  of  Evergreens,  and  the  Rue 
de  Seine;  he  there  constructed  the 
Amphitheatre,  which  now  serves  for 
the  lectures  of  botany  and  chemistry, 
and  removed  the  mdging  of  MMU 
Daubenton  and  Lacepede  to  the  Hotd 
de  Magny.  The  second  floor  of  the 
Cabinet  which  was  thus  left  vacant^ 
was  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the 
collections,  and  permission  obtuned 
firom  government  to  erect  an  addition 
to  the  former  galleries ;  the  work  was 
immediately  bc^n,  and  continued 
without  intermission,  but  it  was  not 
o(»npleted  till  after  the  de«th  of  Buf- 
fon. 

As  the  buildings  became  mwe  ex- 
tensive, and  the  objects  were  disposed 
in  a  more  striking  manner,  more  value 
was  attached  to  the  collections,  and 
the  celebrity  of  the  establishment  in- 
creased. Individuals  ofiered  sped- 
mens  to  the  Cabinet,  where  they  wera 
seen  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
donor,  in  preference  to  retaining  them 
at  home ;  learned  societies  eagenv  ooii* 
tributed  to  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
by  enriching  a  public  depoait;  and 
sovereigns,  as  an  a^eeable  present  to 
the  King,  sent  to  his  Museum  dupli- 
cates of  the  curiosities  in  their  own. 
The  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  instance, 
having  acquired  Hunaud's  anatomical 
collection,  added  it  to  that  of  Duver- 
ney  in  the  Garden ;  the  Count  D'An- 
giviUer  gave  Buffbn  his  private  cabi- 
net; the  Missionaries  in  China  sent 
him  whatever  interesting  objects  they 
could  procure  in  a  country  where  they 
alone  could  penetrate;  the  King  of 
Poland  presented  a  very  considerable 
collection  of  minerals ;  and  the  £m- 
.pre&s  of  Russia,  not  being  able  to  in- 
duce Buflbn  to  visit  St  Petersburg 
invited  his  son,  and  on  his  return  pre- 
sented him  wiUi  several  animals  from 
the  North,  which  were  wanting  to  the 
Cabinet,  and  with  various  objects  of 
natural  history  collected  in  her  da< 
minions. 
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I  «B  ft  repontory  of  light,  and  a 
«eDl»  ^rf*  comm«iiififtf.mn.   Mora  cod- 
■dcrable  fundi  than  had  before  been 
granlied,  were  placed  at  thediapoaal  of 
M.  DaubttUm*  for  the  pnrchaae  of  ob- 
jeeti  intenatiDg  from  their  rarity  or 
didr  utility  to  sdeiioe ;  fbreign  trees 
vm  traoi^anted ;   the  Cabinet  of 
Zoology  was  enriched  by  die  eoUectiOD 
of  Sonnerat  in  India,  by  that  of  Com- 
MerMm,iiiade  in  fiougainviUe's  Toyage 
raond  the  world,  and  br  a  part  of  that 
bnrac^t  by  Dombej  mm  Peru  and 
Chili,  of  which  half  the  objecta  were 
detained  by  the  Spanish  govenHuent, 
who  even  pcevented  the  publication  of 
his  narrative ;  commissions  of  oorrea- 
pondence,  accompanied  hj  a  sahury/ 
were  also  given  to  leamea  travellers, 
who  engs^  to  collect  objects  for  the 
Botanioil  Garden  and  the  Cabinet. 
Nevertheleas,  it  must  be  owned,  that 
all  these  collections  were  not  at  that 
moment  of  much  utility,  and  it  is  only 
at  a  later  period,  and  since  the  new 
ciganiiation  of  the  establishment,  that 
their  importanee  has  been  felt,  and 
^eir  end  attained,    fiuffon  was  not  a 
friend  to  method;  he  described  the 
exterior  form,  the  habits  and  economy. 
of  amraals,  and  ascended  to  the  most 
devated  genersl  views;  but  he  dis- 
Ifted  the  kbour  of  distinguishing  ch»- 
taeters,  and  settling  principles  of  daa- 
ailication.   In  the  arrangement  of  the 
Cabinet,  he  wished  to  excite  curiosity 
by  striking  contrasts,  so  tfaat,  like  his 
own  writings,  it  should  present  a  pic- 
lure  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in 
.nature,  independent  of  sjrstem,  which 
he  T^^ed  as  the  artUlce  fk  man. 
This  manner  of  considering  natural 
history,  was  particularly  pleasing  to  a 
mind  that  delighted  in  contemplating 
the  universe  of  things  as  a  whole ;  and, 
hideed,  in  nature,  where  all  is  har- 
mony, the  most  different  bdnp  are 
.placed  side  by  side,  and  the  imagi- 
nation seiaes  at  once  the  links  which 
unite,  and  the  characters  which  sepa- 
rate Uiem.    According  to  Buffbn,  the 
end  of  a  general  collection  was  at- 
tained, when  it  captivated  the  atten^ 
turn,  uid  led  the  beholder  to  seek  in 
living  nature  what  was  thus  imper- 
fecUy  represented ;  it  was  even  deem- 
ed a  useful  exercise  to  separate  what 
related  to*a  peculiar  sludy,  from  the 
cp»iwd  of  objects  that  sunrounded  it* 
Vol.  XIV. 


OBtof  thaw«Ml  tmmffnmm  of 
this  i^slflDi  vraa  the  neglect  of  what* 
ever  waa  not  calculated  to  interest  the 
public.  When  a  collection  arrived, 
the  moat,  remarkable  objects  were  se- 
lected tofill theempty  spaces,  and  the 
reat  were  preserved  in  boxes,  or  allow- 
ed to  remain  in  the  obscurity  of  their 
pocking  cases.  As  there  was,  at  this 
period,  noprofessor  of  loology,  or  of  mi« 
ueralogy,  the  botenical  garden  was  the 
only  psdrtof  the  esteblisnment  metho- 
dically distributed  throughout.  Yet, 
far  fmn  reproaching  Bu£R>n  with  not 
having  efi^sted  what  it  waa  perhapa 
impossible  at  that  time  toperrarm,  we 
should  rather  acknowledge  our  obliga- 
tions to  him  for  having  assembled, 
not  only  the  numerous  coiUectiQn  <^ 
birds  contsined  in  his  work,  and  that 
of  fiahes  described  by  M.  de  Lac^fiede, 
but  also  a  multitude  of  objecte  of  all 
kinds,  which  have  since  be^  properly 
arraiM^,  and  have  eminently  contn« 
huted  to  the  ^^t^greas  of  natural  his* 
tory. 

In  1784,  Daubenton  the  younger 
being  oUiged  by  bad  health  to  resign 
his  place  of  keeper  and  demonstrator 
of  the  Cabinet,  Buffi>n  appointed,  as  his 
successor,  M<  de  Lac^pMe,  who  waa 
thua  fixed  in  the  pursuit  of  natural 
history,  in  which  he  has  since  made 
so  eminent  a  figure,  both  aa  aprofbaof 
and  an  author. 

We  have  said  that  there  were  at 
this  period  chairs  for  botany,  anatomy, 
and  chemistry  only ;  but  as  Dauben- 
ton and  his  assistant  repured  daily  to. 
the  Cabinet,  naturalists  were  eni^l^ 
to  obtain  explanations  of  the  ohjetts 
before  them,  and  thes^  private  leasons 
were  the  more  useful,  as  they  were 
adapted  to  the  capacity  and  know- 
ledge of  the  hearers.  Lemonier  had 
been  Frofettorof  Botany  since  1758, 
and  Bernard  de  Jussieu  demonstrator 
since  178;^;  but,  tibe  former  being 
obliged  to  reside  at  Versailles,  ana 
the  latter  finding  himself  weakened 
through  age,  M.  de  Jussieu,  his  ne» 
phew,  waa  chosen  to  supply  the  place 
of  both,  and  was  thus  charged  with 
the  lectures  in  the  garden,  and  the 
botanical  excursions  in  the  country. 
During  the  last  ^ears  of  his  life,  Ber- 
nard de  Jussieu  intrusted  the  detailB 
of  cultivation  wholly  to  M.  Andr^ 
Thouin,  and  it  waa  a  signal  satisfac- 
tion to  him  to  witness  the  replanting 
ofthe  Botanic  Garden.  When  he  walk- 
ed in  the  estsbhshment,  his  fonner 
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fupib  oowifll irtMisid  hka,  liaiMiliig  foit,  iMAl yrm  #m  dgnitl«'te  ^mem 
lonim  wHhoigeitieiByABdtraMiiriiig  ofganiftitioii,  ma  £c&msA  br  ili» 
up  with  Teneration  bis  slig^teit  words,    draittbt  of  a  deene  propoaiiig  tae  cs^ 
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up  with  Teneration  bis  slig^teat  words. 
Among  his  many  servioea  to  the  Gar* 
den  must  be  reckoned  the  education 
of  hia  nephew^  who4ias  made  of  botany 
«  r^uhr  soienoe,  by  doveloping  and 
pCTf^ng  die  natoral  method. 

M.  De&ntaines  was  appointed  Pro* 
Assor  of  Botany  about  die  year  1786, 
ammediatelT after  hisfetum  from  Bar- 
bary  with  tne  plants  of  whidi  be  has 
smce  pnbUsbed  the  history.  At  the 
period  of  his  appointraent,  ue  Botanic 
iQarden  was  already  very  rich;  and 
^e  instraction  was  no  longer  Hmtted 
to  the  demonstration  of  medidnai 
|»knts ;  fyt  the  prsgress  of  the  sdciiee 
since  Toumefort,  by  the  intermediate 
labours  of  Linnsus,  Adanaon^  and 
de  Jusdeu^  amhorix«i  and  required  a 
more  philoaonhic  plan.  M.  Desfon- 
taines  was  tne  first  to  peroeiye  the 
importance  of  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  Tegetobles^  theiVuictions 
peculiar  to  each  organ,  and  the  pheno* 
mens  at  the  diffmit  periods  of  their 
developementy  in  order  duly  to  under- 
-Btand  tiieir- generic  and  mdilc  cha« 
rracters ;  he,  therefore,  divided  hia 
course  into  two  parts;  the  first  he 
devoted  to  the  anatomy  and  pbysiolsgj 
flf  vegetables ;  the  second  to  the  classi- 
feation  and  description  of  the  genem 
and  spedes.  From*  that  pCTiod,  bo- 
tanical instruction  was  no  longer  eon- 
fined  to  the  exterior  fiarms  of  plants, 
but  comprised  their  affinities,  uses,  and 
-inodiflcations.  To  the  method  of  teach^ 
ing  adopted  in  the  King's  Garden  since 
1788,  are  to  be  ascribed  those  wor^ 
whieh  have  made  vegetable  physiology 
the  basis  of  botany,  and  led  to  the 
-applications  of  this  sdence  in  agricul- 
.tnre  and  the  arts. 

BUffi>n  died  on  the  18th  of  April, 
1788,  and  hisplaceof  Chief  Intendant 
of  the  King's  Garden  was  given  to  the 
Jlfarquis  de  la  Billarderie.  We  come 
410W  to  the  third  and  last  period  of 
•our  history,  that  which  extends  fh>m 
-the  death  of  Bufibn  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  including  the  epoch  of  the 
new  oiganizatioii,  to  which  we  have 
already  occasionally  alluded.  On  the 
SOih  of  August,  1790,  M.  LebruQ 
viadea  report,  in^  the  name  of  the  com- 
-mttte  of  finances  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  on  the  state  of  the  King's 
Garden,  in  whidi  ita  expenses  wene 
estimated  at  9S,m2  finmes;  1^777 
bdag  necessary  ISnr  Tepairs.    This  i». 


41^000  to 8000  ftnncs;  the  < 
sion  of  seversl  places,  partieularfy  that 
of  commandant  of  tfiye  polioe  of  the 
Garden ;  an  increased  stipend  to-soMie 
of  the  professors ;  the  creation  of  a 
chair  of  natural  history,  &o.  &c. 

The  disorders  of  the  revolution  bo- 
sinning  At  this  period,  M.  dels  Billar- 
derie withdrew  from  Franoe,  and  Ids 
phuse  of  Intendant  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  M.  de  8t  Pierre,  in 
Sk792.  St  Pierre  undertook  the  direc- 
tion of  the  King's  Gardos  SEt  a  difionlt 
conjuncture.  Tint  distinguished  wrii* 
ter  was  giAed  with  eminent  takms  s» 
a  painter  of  nature,  and  a  master>of 
the  milder  affections ;  he  knew  at  OMI^ 
to  awabsn  both  the  heart  and  the 
imagination ;  but  he  wanted  exact  no- 
tions in  sdetice,  and  his  timid  and  me- 
lancholy character  deprived  him  of 
that  knovriedge  of  the  world,  and  that 
ener|^  of  purpose,  which  are  alilEe  s»* 
quisite  for  the  exo'tion  of  anthority^ 
Nevertheless,  he  was  precisely  ^  msft 
for  the  crisis.  His  quiet  end  retired 
lifeshidded  him' from  persecution^  and 
his  prudence  was  a  saf^ard  to  the 
eatablishment.  He  presented  sevtrsl 
memoirs  to  the  ministry,  containing 
-some  very  sound  regulations,  concai- 
•red  in  a  spirit  of  economy  which  «iiw 
-cnmstonces  rendered  necessary.  In 
these  memoirs  may  always  be  noticed 
the  fi^lowing'words : — '^After  consult- 
ing the  eldersy"  by  which  term  he  de- 
-sagnated  the  perssns  who  had  been 
long  attached  to  the  establishment^ 
thoij^h  without  an  offieial  share  in  iti 
•administration. 

At  a  period  so  pregnant  with  disas- 
ter to  the  fortunes  of  the  King,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  the  King's  wild 
beasts  womd  not  meet  with  a  kinder 
^treatment  than  the  rest  of  the  ftmily. 
In  feet,  the  Menagerie  at  Versaillea 
being«baadoned>  and  the  animals  Hke- 
ly  to  perish  of  hunger,  M. 'Couturier^ 
•intendant  of  the  -King's  domacns  in 
diat  dty,  offered  them,  by  order  of 
-die  minister,  to  M.  St  Pierre ;  butj«s 
he  had  neither  convenient  places  ftir 
their  reception,  nor  means  of  providing 
-ihr  their  subsistence,  he  prevailed  on 
*M.  Couturier  to  keep  them>  and  imme- 
diately addressed  a  memoir  to  the  go^ 
vemment  on  the  importanoe  of  eata- 
bliahing  a  Menagerie  in  the  Garden. 
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LtolibeM»- 
wUdky  howtvoVy  WH  dhcfimea 
tin  dghteen  months  after. 
'  A  deomof  theiiegidallfeAMeiiildy 
iMMrfng  about  tUs  linwaoppraaicd  thcr 
mS^mMKMy  tha  doidtieaor  neiiciiie^ 
te^^m^waavaaKHi  to  ftar  ithaft  che 
&q>^a  Golden  hodM  hftie  Imcii  in* 
^olvod  in  the  aaido  Mamiiitfam ;  hot,. 
m  ikm  people  wen  led  to  Mieve  diet 
it ««  aeattnod  fbv  the  ceitiiie  of  tto- 
dlieiial  pleiiCi»  and  thai  the  hhotateirr 
of  dMietrf  ma  e  aaannfintoiy  of 


teftrnedon.  At  last,  on  die  10th  of 
Jne,  lfOd»  o  decFte  for  the  omttia»* 
tfwiwaa  obtdfiod,  dilefty  by  the  es<* 
orti«M  of  M.  Lakanal,  PlrwideBt  of 
the  CommittBe  of  Pabtic  Inatmetion* 
Vb»  fottOmiK  ato  aome  ef  tfaesaost 

'^  The  eatabliahBMnt  idudl  henoe- 
iKtb  be  MUcd  the  AfMow  ef  iiTotf** 

^  Iti  objeol  ahaU  be  the  teechiDg 
ofiiBCwral  Hiatory  hi  aU  ito  bmchea. 

^  Twelve  coaraet  of  leetmet  shall 
be  gina  in  the  Mnaeosi.  1.  A  oonrse 
OffMiaanl^gy.  S.  A  oenae  of  Gene^ 
tel  ChemiBtry.  a*  A  oonrae  of  Che- 
ariatry  ap^ied  to  the  Artt.  4.  Aconiae 
ef  Botany.  5.  Aoooneof  Rml  Bo- 
tany. 0.  A  eowso  of  AgricQitue.. 
9  and.  8.  Two  oavnea  of  Zoology.  1h 
AOtetaaofHvnnAtatoniy.  10.  A 
oooTK  of  Comparative  Anatomy #  11.  A 
oovMB  of  Cmogy*    IS^  A  oonrae  of 

The  third  aeetioD  provldea  for  the 
fofMation  of  o  la^nnsj,  where  all  tho 
booka  on  natural  histoiy  in  the  paUie 
MpoBtOfies^  and  Uie  duplicataa  of  those 
in  thoHatiORal  Library,  ahail  be  aa* 
aamblad;  andalao  the  drawings  of 
aianta  and  aahnafe  talien  firom  uatue 
B  the  Mnaeam. 

By  the  above  decree,  twelve  ohaira 
Wwe  ettablidied,  widieiit  naming  the 
OrofeaaOTB ;  ihe  diatribntion  of  their 
ntnelaons  being  left  to  the  officera 
themeslveB.  These  were  MM.  Ban- 
bentonyheffwr  ef  the  Cabinet,  and  Pro* 
ftator  of  Bfineraiogy  in  the  CoUege  of 
France;  Ponreroy,  PxofeaMr  of  Che- 
vdstry  ;  Brogniart,  Demonstrator  ; 
Deafontaliies,  Pkofessor  of  Botany; 
Be  Joasien,  Bemonatrator ;  Portal, 
Professor  ef  Anatomv ;  Bcrtmd,  Do* 
nonatfator ;  Lammi,  Botainist  of  the 


fflwjinfil  Fond^  AeriatantHeeperof  die 
Gahinetj,  andCetiwapowdinggecrotagy  ; 
'  Qeoffirey ,  Snbfdenonatrator  of  the  Ca- 
hMiet;Vanspaendoiicb,Painter;Thon- 
ia,  Firat  Gardener. 

The  nensKBl  admhiiatratibn  of  the 
Cabinet  Monged  to  the  Aaaembly,  and 
6ie  care  of  the  collections  to  the  save- 
nal  PkofiBsseia ;  the  placH  of  keeper 
and  aadstant  fceepara  of  iIm  Cabinet 
weie  therefore  aappMssed*  But,  as  it 
wna  neceaaary  to  have  aome  person 
dn^ged  with  the  kra  of  the  gaUerieSr 
tbe  piascrvataon  of  me  ol^ect8,.«nd  the 
Dseeption  ef  Vinton^  these  were  devoU 
fed  on  M.  Lneas,  who  had  passed  hitf 
Ufe  in  the  eatablishment,  and  enjoy«dF 
the  oonfidenceof  M.  Bnflbn.  M.  AiuM 
Thouttt,  being  made  Proftaanrof  Agri* 
cnltnre,  M.  John  Tbouin  was  appoints 
ed  First  Gardener.  Four  places  of  As-' 
sistant  Natnsalist  were  created,  for 
Che  anangcment  and  preparation  of 
objects  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Pro^ 
femors ;  and  these  appointments  were 
in  favour  of  MM.  DeamonliDs,  D»- 
foeane,  Valeneiennea,  and  Deleuae,--* 
the  two  first  for  Zoology,  the  others 
for  Mineralogy  and  Bptanv  ;  and  three 
painters  were  attachea  to  tae  eatabliah* 
men  t— M.  Mavechal,  and  dte  brothen, 
Henry  aai  Joseph  Bedeul^  At  the 
same  time  the  Library  was  disposed 
for  the  reception  of  the  hooka  todf 
dvawinga;  winch  last  abeady  dUed 
aixtv-fonr  portpfcdias. 

The  animals  frere  removed  from  tbe 
Menagerisat  Veisailleein  1704.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Public  tn^ 
stmction  approved  the  regnlatiooa  of 
the  Professors,  and  fixed  the  oigani^ 
aation  of  the  Museum  in  its  present 
form,  with  the  exception  of  sli^t  mo* 
difications  exacted  oy  the  cfannge  of 
dreumatuioes.  A  law  in  conformity, 
ef  the  11th  of  December,  1707,  ere* 
^  ated  a  third  chair  of  Zoologv,  to  which 
'  M.  do  Lacepede  was  appdnted,  gave 
the  whole  administration  of  the  esta* 
blishment  to  the  ProfiMson,  increaw 
sed  their  salary  from,  9800  to  5000 
franct ;  fixed  the  expenaes  of  the  fol- 
lowing vear  at  194,000  francs ;  and 
mfdainea  the  purchaae  of  certain  addi- 
tional lands' for  the  Garden. 

Notwithstandmg  this  siipai«nt  pro- 
gress, however,  the  deligntful  r4;ion 
of  which  we  are  now  sketching  tbe 
hiatory,  began,  in  common  with  every 
other  institution,  to  experience  tb^ 
cffscts  of  what  the  ingenious  Professor 
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FddboTff  would  htve  otBed,  "  the 
wretchea  state  of  iho  world  at  that 
juncture."  The  reduced  state  of  the 
fioanoes^  the  depreciation  of  the  firnds, 
the  cessation  of  foreign  oommeroey  and 
the  employment  of  every  species  of  re- 
venue and  industry  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  "bella  horrida  beOa,'' 
were  serious  hindrances  to  the  project 
of  improvement  Painful  contrasts 
were  visible  in  all  directions.  Houses 
and  lands  of  great  value  were  ann^ed 
to  the  Garden,  and  magnificent  collec- 
tions  were  acquired ;  yet  funds  were 
wanting  to  pay  the  workmen,  and 
your  common  potato  was  cultivated 
m  beds  destined  for  the  rarest  and 
most  beautiful  of  exotic  flowers.  Ere 
long,  however,  some  of  the  official  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Museum  were  call- 
ed to  situations  in  the  government  of 
the  nation,  and  used  their  influence  in 
fiivour  of  their  fiivourite  haunts — **  lo- 
ving the  spot  which  once  they  gloried 
in. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1X94,  the 
Amphitheatre  of  the  Garden  was  fi- 
nished in  its  present  state,  and  in  it 
vras, opened,  on  the  S5th  of  January, 
1795,  the  Normal  School;  an  extraor- 
dinary institution,  but  founded  on  an 
unfeasible  and  visionary  plan.  It  was 
fiincied  that  men  already  ripe  in  years, 
by  a  few  lectures  from  eminent  mas- 
ters, might  be  rendered  capable  of  ex- 
tending instruction,  ana  diAising 
through.the  provinces  the  elements  of 
science,  whicn  very  few  of  themselves 
had  been  prepared  by  previous  educa- 
tion to  understand.  Every  reasonable 
man  felt  the  impossibility  of  reslizing 
such  a  scheme,  and  the  institution  feU 
of  itself  soon  after.  It  had  the  good 
effect,  however,  of  exciting  the  public 
attention  and  fixing  it  upon  an  esta- 
blishment, become,  as  it  were,  the 
tvpe  of  all  institutions  that  n^ight  be 
&rmed  for  the  study  of  nature. 

The  most  important  event  connect- 
ed with  the  history  of  the  Garden 
which  occurred  about  this  period,  wss 
the  voyage  of  Captain  Baudin.  In  1 796, 
this  gentleman  informed  the  officers 
of  the  Museum,  tliat,  during  a  long 
residence  in  Trinidad,  he  had  formed 
a  rich  collection  of  natural  history, 
which  he  was  unable  to  bring  away, 
but  which  he  would  return  in  quest 
of  if  they  would  procure  lam  a  vessel. 
The  proposition  was  acceded  to  by  the 
government,  with  the  injunction  that 
Captain  Baudin  should  take  with  him 
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four  natanliati.  Hie  penona  appoint- 
ed to  accompany  him  were  Mai^and 
LevUlain,  for  zoology;  Ledru,  fir  bo- 
tany ;  and  Reidlev,  gsrdener  of  the 
Museum,  a  man  of  active  and  indeAt- 
tigable  zeal. 

Captaiii  Baudin  weigfaedanchor  from 
Havre  on  the  30th  September,  1796. 
He  was  wrecked  off*  the  Canary  lales^ 
but  was  furnished  with  another  vessd 
by  theSpanishgovemmenl^  and  shmd 
his  course  towards  Trinidad.  That 
island,  however,  had  in  the  meantime 
fallen  into  our  hands.  The  party,  being 
thus  unable  to  land,  repaired  first  to 
St  Thomas,  and  then  to  Porto  Rico> 
where  they  remained  about  a  ym,  and 
then  returned  to  Europe.  They  en- 
tered the  port  of  Frecamp  in  June, 
1798.  The  collections,  forwarded  by 
the  Seine,  arrived  at  the  Museum  on 
the  18th  of  July  fi>llowing. 

Never  had  so  great  a  number  of  li- 
ving plants,  and  especially  of  trees, 
from  the  West  Indies  been  received  at 
onoe;  there  were  one  hundred  large 
tubs,  several  of  which  contained  stodca 
from  six  to  ten  feet  high.  They  had 
been  so  skilfully  tsken  care  of  during 
die  passsge,  that  they  arrived  in  fuU 
vegetation,  and  succeeded  perfectljr  in' 
the  hot-houses.  The  two  soolp^sts 
brought  back  a  numerous  collection  of 
qua£upeds,  birds,  and  insects.  That 
ii  birds,  made  by  Maug^,  was  parti- 
cularly interesting,  from  Uieir  perfect 
preservation,  and  from  tiie  fkct,  that 
the  greater  part  were  new  to  theMu* 
seum. 

In  1798,  the  Professots  presented  a 
Memoir  to  the  government,  exposing 
the  wants  of  the  Museum.  The  mag- 
nificent collections  which  had  beoi 
received  were  still  in  their  cases,  liaUe 
to  be  destroyed  bv  insects,  and  com- 
parativelv  useless  for  want  of  room  to 
display  them.  There  were  no  means 
^  of  nourishing  the  animsls,  because  the 
contractors  who  were  not  paid  refused 
to  make  fVirther  advances.  The  lions 
became  sulky  fbr  lack  of  food ;  and 
even  the  tigers  shewed  svmptomaof 
displeasure,  and  fwewent  tneir  *'  wont- 
ed cheerfulness."  The  same  distress 
existed  in  1799,  which  was  the  more 
to  be  regretted  from  the  value  of  Ao 
recent  collections.  Of  these  the  more 
important  were  the  following  : — In 
June,  1795,  arrived  the  cabinet  of  the 
Stadtholder,  rich  in  every  branch  of . 
natural  history,  and  especially  of  zoo- 
logy. '  In  February,  M.  Deslbntainea 
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■edi  from  llie  coast  of  Barhary.  In 
November  of  the  aame  Year,  a  eolke* 
tion  was  received  from  the  Low  Coon* 
tries ;  and  that  of  predoos  stones  was 
icmoTed  from  the  Mint  to  the  Mu« 
■earn.  In  Febnury,  1707,  the  Minis* 
ter  pffocnred  the  AMcsn  birdsy  which 
had  aierved  for  the  drawings  of  Lerail* 
lant's  cdebrated  work.  In  1798,  the 
collection  ibrmed  by  Brocheton  in 
Gkiyana,  and  the  nnmenms  objects  of 
animated  and  yegetable  natnre  collect- 
ed under  the  tropics  by  Captain  Ban- 
din  and  his  indefrtigable  aasociates, 
filled  the  hot-houses  and  the  galleties 
(»f  the  Museum. 

The  government  manifested  the 
most  unceasing  and  lively  concern  for 
the  estabUahment,  and  did  everything 
in  ftp  power  to  promote  its  interests ; 
but  "  penury  repressed  their  noble 
lage,"  and  rendered  it  impossible  to 
frvnish  the  neceasary  funds  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  collections,  the  re- 
pairs of  the  buildings,  the  payment  of 
the  salaries,  and  the  nourishment  of 
tile  animals.  These  last-named  gentry 
were  indeed  placed  under  very  trying 
drcumstances ;  and,  shcnrtly  after  this 
period,  it  waa  even  deemed  neceaury  to 
authorise  M.  Delauney,  Superintend- 
ent «f  the  Menagerie,  to  kiU  the  leas^ 
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vahiable  of  tiwm,  in  ovder  to  profide 
Ibod  for  the  reminder*  HenPenhoM 
aelf  waa  never  in  a  greater  acnpe. 

The  face  of  things,  however,  speedily 
changed.  The  eventi  of  November^ 
1799,  by  displacing  and  concentiating 
power,establi8hed  a  neworder  of thiags^ 
whose  chief  by  degrees  rendered  him* 
self  absolute,  and  bv  his  astonishing 
adiievements  cast  a  osssling  lustre  on 
the  nation,  and  suddenly  created  gnat 
resources.  The  extraordinary  man  who 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  affidrs  fdit 
that  ois  newer  could  not  be  secured  by 
victory  aione,  and  that,  baring  mada 
himself  formidaUe  abroad,  it  was  no* 
ceaaary  to  nin  adminti<m  at  home  by 
favouring  tne  progress  of  knowledge, 
by  encouraging  the  arte  and  adenoea^ 
and  by  erecting  monumenta  which 
ahould  contribute  to  the  glory  and  proa- 
perity  of  the  ^*  great  nation." 

But,  the  proceeding  of  Buonaparte 
in  the  bird  and  beetle  line  being  less 
generally  known  than  his  floating  at 
Tilsit,  or  his  sinking  at  Waterloo, 
their  narration  will  affi>rd  materials 
for  another  article,  which,. howcTer, 
must  be  postpone  till  next  mondl. 
We  shell  then  bring  down  the  history 
of  this  magnificent  eatablishment  to 
the  present  times,  and  conclude  by  a 
description  of  its  existing  state. 


POCOCUXANTE* 


I  BO  not  care  a  fkrthing  about  any 
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n,  woman,  or  child,  in  the  worl 
Yon  think  tibat  I  am  joking,  Jemmy ; 
but  you  are  mistaken.  What!  you 
look  at  me  again  with  those  honest 
eyes  4>f  yours  staring  with  wonder, 
ud  making  a  demi-pathetic,  demi-an- 
gry  appeal  for  an  exception  in  your 
mvour.  Well,  Jemmy,  I  do  care  about 
you,  my  honest  fellow,  ao  uncork  the 
other  bottle. 

Did  you  ever  see  me  out  of  humour 
in  your  life  for  the  tenth,  part  of  a  ae- 
omd  ?— Never,  so  hcJp  me,  God ! — ^Did 
you  ever  hear  me  sp^  ill  of  another? 
I  mifl^t,  perhaps,  have  cracked  a  joke 
-^indeed,  I  have  cracked  a  good  many 
such  in  my  time— at  a  man's  expense 
bddnd  his  back;  but  never  have  I 
said  anything  which  I  would  not  say 
to  his  foce,  or  what  I  would  not  take 
from  ham  with  treble  hardness  of  re- 
coil, if  it  so  pleased  him  to  return  it ; 
but  real  bond  fide  evil-speaking  was 
never  uttered  by  me.    I  never  quar- 


relled with  any  one.  You  are  going  to 
put  me  in  mind  of  my  duel  with  Cani- 
tain  Maxwell.  I  acknowledge  I  fougnt 
it,  and  fired  three  shots.  What  then? 
Could  I  avoid  it  ?  I  was  no  moie  an- 
gry with  him,  when  I  sent  the  enea- 
sage,  than  I  was  at  the  moment  of  my 
birth.  Duelling  is  an  absurd  custom 
of  the  country,  which  I  must  comply 
with  when  occasion  requires.  The  oe- 
caaion  had  turned  up,  and  I  fought  of 
course.  Never  waa  I  happier  than 
when  I  felt  the  blood  trickling  over 
my  ahoulders— for  the  wise  laws  of 
honour  were  satisfied,  and  I  was  rid 
of  the  cursed  trouble.  I  waa  sick  of 
the  puppyism  of  punctilio,  and  the 
booby  legislation  of  the  seconds,  and 
was  glad  to  escape  firom  it  by  a  scratch. 
I  miuie  it  up  with  Maxwell,  who  waa 
an  honest,  though  a  hot-headed  and 
obstinate  man — and  you  know  I  was 
executor  to  his  will.  Indeed,  he  dined 
with  me  the  very  day-week  after  the 
dueL    Yet,  spite  of  this  equanimity. 
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CTCpwi>il>  dmlidoBtiranreteitey 
taaum  bflirig  on  euA,  (tile  pKBoat 
oompav  alwMyi  excepted,')  mofe  tlm 
I  cue  m  one- of  those  flloerts  which 
yoa  are  ceaddng  with  such  laudable 
asBidiiity. 

Yes — it  18  tvae*-*!  have  borne  n^ 
self  towards  my  £unil;^  unezoeptioii- 
ably,  as  die  world  has*  it.  I  married 
«ff  my  wtersy  sent  my  brothers  to  the 
eoyeges^and  (fid  what  was  fiur  ior  my 
mother.  But  I  shall  not  be  hypocrite 
enough  to  pretend  to  hi|^  motiTes  for 
so  drasg.  My  fiither's  desth  left  them 
entirely  to  me,  and  what  could  I  do 
withtnem?  Turn  them  out  ?  That 
would  be  absurd^  and  just  as  absurd 
to  retain  them  at  homewidiout  treats 
inff  them  properly.  They  were  me  fa- 
muy*  My  own  comforts  would  haye 
been  materially  invaded  by  any  other 
Une  of  conduct*  I  therefore  executed 
the  filial  and  iiatemal  affections  in  a 
nanner  which  will  be  a  fine  topic  of 
pan^|tric  for  my  obituary:  God  help 
the  idiots  who  write  such  diings  I  T'hev 
to  talk  of  motives,  and  fbelings,  and 
the  impulses  that  sway  the  numan 
heart  1  They»  whosfe  hignest  ambition 
it  is,  to  fdmish  provender,  at  so  nmch 
a  lioej  for  magaxine  or  newsn^er.  Yet 
from  them  shall  1  receive  the  tribute 
of  a  tear.  The  world  shall  be  informed 
in  due  time,  and  I  care  not  how  soon, 
that  /'Died  at  his  house,  &c.  &c 
a  gentleman,  exemplary  in  every  rela* 
tion  of  life^  whether  we  consider  him 
as  a  son,  a  brother,  a  friend,  or  a  dti« 
sen.  His  heart,"  md  so  on  to  the  end 
of  the  fiddle  faddle.  The  winding  up 
of  my  ftonily  affirirsi,  you  know,  is,  that 
I  have  got  rid  of  them  all;  that  I  pay  the 
good  people  a  visit  once  a-montn,  and 
ask  toem  to  a  humdram  dinner  on 
my  birth-day,  which  you  are  perhaps 
awaie  oeoan  but  once  »^year«  I  am 
alone    I  foel  that  I  am  alone. 

My  pofitics-^wHat  tJienf?  I  an> 
externaOy  at  least,  a  Tory,  a  Umte 
puiranet,  because  my  fkther  and  my 
grandfiither  (and  I  cannot  trace  my 
geneak^y  aay  higher)  were  so  beibre 
me.  Besides,  I  tmnk  every  gentleman 
diould  be  a  Tory;  there  is  an  easi<- 
ness^  a  suavity  of  mind,  engendered 
by  Toryism,  whidi  it  is  vain  for  yon 
to  expect  ft-om  fVetAil  Whis;gery,  or 
bawling  Radicalism,  and  sucn  should 
be  a  strong  distinctive  feature  in  every 
gentkmairs  character.  And  I  admit, 
that,  in  my  youth,  I  did  many  queer 
things^  and  said  many  violent  and 


But  tbfet  fisnrMMT 
is  gonoh  I  am  still  outside  the samei 
but  inside  how  dififerent ! .  I  laH^  le 
scorn  the  nonsense  I  hear  vented-  about 
me  in  the  clufae  which  I  ftemjuetlk 
The  seal  about  nothings,  the  busHe 
about  stuff,  the  fears  and  the  preeaop 
tions  against  fancied  dangers,  the  i»* 
dignation  against  writings  whi^  no 
dasent  man  thitaka  of  reading,  of 
against  speeches  which  are  but  the 
essence  of  stupidity;  in  shorty  the 
whole  tempest  in  a  te»-pot  appears  to 
me  to  be  meffiibly  ludicrous;.  I  Joui 
now  and  then,  nay  very  oiken,  in 
these  discussions ;  whvsliouldnotl^ 
Am  I  not  possessed  of  the  undoubted 
liberties  of  a  Briton,  invested  with  the 
full  privilege  of  taUdng  nonsense  ^ 
And,  if  any  of  toy  asaodates  langh  in* 
side  at  me,  why,  I  think  them  qollt 
right. 

But  I  have  dirtied  my  fingers  witii 
ink,  you  say,  and  daubed  otner  pec^ 
pie's  faces  with  them.  I  admit  it» 
Mv  pen  has  been  guilty  of  varidna 
political  jeux  d'esprit,  but  lei  nfe 
v^isper  it.  Jemmy,  on  hoik  sidte 
Don^  start,  it  is  not  n^orth  whil% 
My  Tory  quixaes  I  am  auapeeled  of  | 
suspected  I  say,  for  I  am  not  such  • 
goose  as  to  let  them  be  any  more  diaa 
mere  matters  of  suspicion;  but  of 
quizzes  against  Tories  I  am  no  more 
tnought  guilty  than  I  am  of  petty 
hureeny.  Yet  such  is  the  case.  I  write 
with  no  ill  feeling;  public  men  or 
peopie  #ho  thrust  thanaehes  beibre 
the  public  in  any  way,  I  just  look  on  as 
phantotosof  the  imaginatiDn,  as  thiriipB 
to  throw  off  common-i^aees  aboirt* 
You  know  how  I  assassinated  JmA 
****,  in  the  song  which  you  t^ransori* 
bed  for  me ;  how  it  spread  in  tho«« 
aands^  to. his  great  annoyance.  WdL 
on  Wednesday  last,  he  and  I  amyped 
tete^«-tete,  and  a  jocular  fellow  he  is; 
It  was  an  accidental  renoounlef^-^he 
was  sulky  at  first,  but  I  knghed  and 
sung  him  into  good  humour.  Wheii 
the  second  bottle  had  loosened  hia 
tongue,  he  looked  at  me  most  svmp»* 
Aetieally,  and  said.  May  i  a»  joii 
a  question  ?-^A  thousand,  I  rephed> 
pnmded  yon  do  not  expect  me  to  aa» 
swer  them.-^Ah,  he  med,  it  was  a 
shame  for  you  to  abuse  me  the  way 
you  did,  and  all  for  nothing ;  but,  hang 
It,  let  bygones  be  bygones— You  ate 
too  pleasant  a  fellow  to  quarrel  with. 
I  told  him  he  appeared  to  be  under 
a  iiuslake*-He  shook  hu  head— cmp- 
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Hed  his  ^ 

iHtaie  in  grofti  concord.  In  point  of 
.  ftwt,  men  of  ionso  think  not  of  look 
*ik^igh  ond  mingle  fveely  in  oooietir 

m  if  they  never  ooeomd.  Why  tfien 
.  diOBkl  i  be  oQ^oeed  to  heye  any 

ftding  whnterer,  whether  of  angor  or 

{deoMiTe  ebout  them  ? 
My  friends?  Whore  ere  they  ?  Ay, 

Jenmy^  I  do  undentand  what  that 

fmeanu'e  of  my  hand  means.    But 

wbeie  is  the  other  ?  Nowhere !  Ao- 
.^^n&intances  I  have  in  hundfeda-* 
.boon  companions  in  dosena— fellows 
-to  whom  I  make  myself  as  agreeable 

as  I  can,  and  whose  society  gives  me 

fisare.  There's  Jack  Meggot— the 
joker  in  the  wvdd^Will  Thomson 
— ^a  unexceptionable  ten-bottle-man 
—John  ll<^mer,  a  singer  of  most 
renowned  social  quaHties^^there's — 
bat«rhat  need  I  enlarge  the  citfalognep 
Yost  luow  the  men  I  mean.  I  live 
with  them,  and  that  right  gulv,  but 
wonid  one  of  them  crack  a  joke  the 
lesa,  drindc  a  glass  the  less,  sing  a  song 
.the  less,  if  I  died  befinre  morning  ? 
Kot  one— nor  do  I  blafne  than,  for, 
'if  ^ey  were  inoulfed  in  Tsrtarus,  I 
-^MNikl  just  go  through  my  usual  diu* 
'lyrowttd — ^keep  moving  in  the  same 
monotonous  tread-mill  of  life,  with 
.  other  companions  to  help  me  throng, 
as  steadifty  as  i  do  now.    The  friends 


of  my  boyimod  are  gone^ay-^-all-** 
all  gone  !***!  have  lost  the  old  &mi- 
iiar  ftess,  and  shall  not  try  for  others 
to  ffc^aee  thenu  I  am  now  happy 
with  a  mail«<oach  companion,  whom 
I  Bev«r  s^wbefow,  and  never  will  see 
-agsin.  My  ovomes  come  like  sha*. 
-dowB,  so  depart.  Do  you  lemember 
•d»  aiory  ^  Abon  Hassen,  in  some  of 
-the  Oiieotil  tales?  He  waa  squan*- 
-dsringAine  property  on  some  hoU 
-hMT  fHends,  when  he  was  advised  to 
.try  thth*  flrisndship  by  pretending 
Mverty,  and  asking  their  assistance. 
-It  was  refosed,  and  he  detennined 
never  10  see  them  moie-*never  to  make 
""a friend^nay,  net ewcn  an  acmiaint^ 
anee;  but  to eit,aooovding  to  the€tt»- 
-tom  ^  theiE'ast,  by  theway-skle^and 
invite  to  his  boiad  the  three  flvst 
paseers-ly,  with  whom  he  spent  the 
ni^t  in  festive  debauchery,  making 
itA-nde  never  to  ask  the  same  per- 
•  sens  a  second  time.  My  life  is  almost 
the  ssae-^true  it  is  that  I  know  the 
esterior  eonftMnation.  and  the  pecu- 
liar iMbits.«f  those  with  whom  I  aa- 
soei^^^bat  our  hearts  are  ignosant 


ofoBOittotiher.  AeJriihntnBOtto*> 
imther ;  they  are  ready  to  enter  into 
ue  .mme  communication^  with  anv 
>pasBirr*by.  Nay,  poEfaap,  Hassan^i 
plan  was  more  sooiaL  He  wss  relift- 
ved  finom  inquiries  aa  to  the  dunmo- 
ter  of  his  Uble-mates.  Be  they  hit, 
be  they  foul,  they  were  nothing  to 
him.  I  am  tormented  out  of  my  lift 
'by  anch  punctilios  as  I  daily  must 
aubnrit  to.  I  wonder  you  keep  oom^ 
pany  mys  a  fnmd—Jriendl  well,  no 
-matter— widi  R.  He  is  a  scoundret-^ 
he  is  suspected  of  having  chested  flf« 
teen  years  aoo  at  play,  be  drinka  ale, 
he  fought  shy  in  a  duel  business,  he 
is  a  Wnig-— a  Radical,  a  ^Mugg^to- 
-nian,  a  jumper,  a  modemte  man,  a 
Jacobin ;  he  asked  twice  ibr  soup,  he 
wrote  a  libel,  his  £ither  was  a  bw  at* 
tomey,  nobody  knows  him  in  good 
aociety,  &&  &c.  &c  Why,  whst  is  it 
to  me  ?  I  care  not  whe^er  he  broke 
every  commandment  in  the  decdogne, 
provided  he  be  a  pleasant  fellow,  and 
that  I  am  not  mixed  up  with  his  of- 
fences. But  the  world  will  so  mix 
me  up  in  spite  of  myself.  Bums  used 
to  say,  the  best  company  he  was  crrsr 
•in  waa  the  company  of  professed 
blackguards.  Perhapa  he  wss  tight. 
I  dare  not  try. 

My  early  oorapaniona  I  did  care 
fer,  and  where  are  they  ?  Poor  Tom 
Benson,  he  waa  my  dias»*fellow  at 
school ;  we^icenpiea  the  asme  moms 
in  cell^,  we  shared  our  fttudiea,  onr 
tHnusementB,ourflirtations,  ourfelUes, 
our  dissipations  together.  A  more  ho* 
nourableor  upright  creature  never,  ex- 
isted. Well,  sir,  he  bed  an  undo,  lieu- 
tensnt-colond  of  a  cavalry  reghnsnt, 
and  at  his  request  Tom  bongfat  a 
cometey  in  the  corps.  I  remember  the 
fprand-looking  fellow  strutting  about 
in  the  fidl  sp£ndour  of  his  yet  unepot^ 
ted  regimentals,  the  cynosure  of  the 
bright  eyes  of  the  country  town  in 
which  be  resifled.  He  Came  to  Lei^ 
don,  and  then  joined  his-regiment.  All 
was  well  for  a  while ;  but  he  had  al- 
ways sn  unfortunate  itch  for  play.  In 
our  '^little  circle  it  did  him  no  great 
•harm ;  but  hta  new  companians  played 
•hig^,  and  Inr  too  skilfully  for  ToQa-^ 
perhaps  there  vras  roguery,  or  perhaps 
-there  was  not— I  never  mquiwd.  At 
ail  events,  he  lost  all  his  ready-numey. 
He  then  drew  libemlly  «a  hia  family ; 
he  lost  that  too ;  in  short,  poor  Tom 
«t  Isst  staked  hia  commission,  andloat 
it  with  the  rest.  This,  of  coarKiTcoukl 
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not  be  ooneetled  ftom  the  unde,  who  I 
^ve  bim.  a  severe  lecture^  butproca- 
red  him  a  oommiauon  in  ^an  inifamry 
regiment  destined  for  Spain.  He  was 
to  join  it  without  deky ;  but  the  infa- 
tuated fellow  again  risked  himself^  and 
.lost  the  infantry  commission  also.  He 
now  was  ashamed  or  afraid  to  lace  his 
unde>  and  enlisted  (for  he  was  a  splen- 
did looking  young  man>  who  was  in- 
stantly accepted^)  as  a  private  aoldier 
in  the  twenty-sixth  foot.  I  suppose 
that  he  founa  his  habits  were  too  re- 
fined md  too  firmly  fixed  to  allow  him 
to  be  ntisfied  with  .the  scanty  pay, 
and  ooarBe  food,  and  low  comfianyj  of 
an  infimtry  soldier.  It  is  certain^  that 
he  deserted  in  a  fortnight  after  enlist- 
ment. The  measure  of  poor  Tom's  de- 
gradation was  not  yet  filled  up.  He 
had  not  a  fitrthing  when  he  left  the 
twenty-sizth.  He  went  to  his  uncle's 
at  an  hour  when  he  knew  that  he 
wooJd  not  be  at  home»  and  was  with 
difficulty  admitted  by  the  servant^  who 
recognised  him.  He  persuaded  him  at 
last^at  he  meant  to  throw  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  his  uncle,  and  the  man, 
who  loved  him,— everybodv  of  all  de^ 
grees  who  knew  him  loved  him, — con- 
sented to  his  admission.  I  am  almost 
adiamed  to  go  on.  He. broke  open  his 
unde's  escritoire,  and  took  from  it 
whatever  money  it  contained — a  hun- 
ched poundsor  mereabouts — and  slunk 
out  of  the  house.  Heavens!  what  were 
my  feelings  when  I  heard  this — ^when 
I  saw  him  proclaimed  in  the  newspfr- 
pera  as  a  deserter,  and  a  thief !  A  thief  1 
—Tom  Benson  a  thief!  I  could  not 
credit  the  intelligence  of.  my  eves  or 
my  ears.  He  whom  I  knew  only  five 
months  befi»e — ^for  so  brief  had  his 
career  been — ^would  have  turned  with 
aeom  and  disgust  from  any  action  de- 
▼iatinga  hair's-breadth  from  the  high- 
est honour.  How  he  spent  the  next 
six  months  of  his  life,  I  know  not ;  but 
about  the  end  of  that  period  a  letter 
was  left  at  my  door  by  a  meesenger, 
who  immediately  disapjpeaied.  It  was 
firom  him.  It  was  coucned  in  terms  of 
the  most  abject  self-condemnationj  and 
the  bitterest  remorse.  He  dedared  he 
waji  a  ruined  man  in  character,  in  for- 
tune, in  happiness,  in  everything,  and 
conjured  me,  for  the  sake  of  former 
ftioidship,  to  let  him  have  five  guineas, 
which  he  said  would  take  him  to  a 
place  of  safety.  From  the  descriotion 
of  the  messenger,  who,  Tom  tola  me 
in  his  note,  would  return  in  an  bour, 
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itMsbimaslf.  When  tiie 
time  came,  which  he  had  put.off*  to  a 
moment  of  almost  complete  darkneas. 
I  opened  the  door  to  his  fearful  tgp. 
It  was  he — I  knew  him  at  a  glance, 
as  the  lamp  flashedx>ver  his  face — ^aod, 
uncertain^  as  was  the  light,  it  was 
bright  enough  to  let  me  see  that  he 
was  squalid,  and  in  rags ;  that  a  fear* 
ful  and  ferodons  suspicion,  whidi 
spoke  volumes,  as  to  the  life  he  had 
lately  led^  lurked  in  his  side-looking 
eyes ;  those  eyes  that  a  year  before 
spoke  nothing  but  joy  and  coursge, 
and  that  a  premature  grayness  had  co- 
vered with  pie-bdd  patches  the  once 
dossy  blsck  locks  which  straggled  over 
his  unwashed  face,  or  through  his  tat- 
tered hat. 

I  had  that  he  asked, — ^perhaps  more 
— ^in  a  paper  in  my  liand.  I  put  it 
into  his.  I  had  barely  time  to  ssy 
*'  O  Tom !"  when  he  caught  my  hand, 
kissed  it  with  burning  lips,  exdaimed 
'<  Don't  speak  to  me— I  am  a  wretch  1" 
and,  bursting  fVom  the  grasp  with 
which  I  wished  to  detain  him,  fled 
with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  down  the 
street,  and  vanished  into  a  lane.  Pur* 
suit  was  himeless.  Many  years  elap- 
sed, and  I  heard  not  of  him — no  one 
heard  o^  him.  But  about  two  years 
ago  I  was  at  a  coffise-houae  in  the 
Strand,  when  an  officer  of  what  they 
called  the  Patriots  of  South  America, 
stsggered  into  die  room.  He  was  very 
drunk.  His  tawdry  and  tarnished 
uikiform  proclaimed  the  service  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  all  doubt  on 
the  sulgect  was  removed  by  his  con- 
versation*  It  was  nothing  but  a  tia« 
sue  of  curses  on  Bolivar  and  his  as- 
sodates,  who,  he  asserted,  had  seduced 
him  from  his  country,  ruined  lus  pros- 
pects, robbed  him,  dieated  him,  and 
usulted/him.  How  true  these  fre- 
proadies  might  have  been  I  knew  nQt» 
nor  do  I  care,  but  a  thought  struck  me 
that  Tom  might  have  b^  of  this  ar- 
my, and  I  inquired,  aa,  indeed,  I  did 
of  everybody  coming  from  a  fordgn 
country,  if  he  knew  anything  of  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Benson.  '^Doyou?"-^ 
stammered  out  the  drunken  patriot— 
"  I  do,"  was  my  reply. — "  Do  you  care 
about  him  ?"  again  asked  the  officer. 
^'  1  did— I  do,"  again  I  retorted. 
*'  Why  then,"  said  he  "  take  a  short 
stick  in  your  hand,  and  step  across  to 
Valparaiso,  there  you  will  find  him  two 
feet  under  grdUnd,  snugly  wrapt  up 
in  a  blanket.  I  was  his  sexton.mysell*, 
12 
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and  bad  net  time  «<>  dig  him  »  deeper 
pave,  ind  no  way  of  geiting  aetonter 
collfai.  It  will  juet  do  all  as  well. 
Poor  fellow,  it  was  all  the  clothes  he 
had  for  many  a  day  before."  I  was 
shocked  at  the  recital,  but  Holmes  was 
too  much  iotoxicated  to  pursue  the 
sabiect  any  tether.  I  cslled  on  him 
in  the  morning,  and  learned  that  Bei>- 
aon  had  joined  as  a  private  soldier  in 
fhia  desperate  service,  under  the  name 
of  Maberly — that  he  speedily  rose  to  a 
command — ^was  distinguished  for  do- 
ing desperate  actions,  in  which  he 
semned  quite  reckless  of  life—hsd^ 
however,  been  treated  with  consider* 
able  ingratitude — ^never  was  paid  a 
doOar'-oad  lost  his  baggage — ^was 
oompelled  to  part  with  almost  all  his 
wearin^f  apparel  for  subsistenoe,  adid 
had  JBSt  made  his  way  to  the  Bea-side» 
pufposing  to  escape  to  Jamaica,  when 
lie  Kuaikf  overeottie  by  hunger  and  fa^ 
ttoe.  He  kept  the  secret  oif  hia  name 
tm  the  last  moment,  when  he  oonAded 
it,  and  a  part  of  his  unhappy  history^, 
to  Holmes.  Such  was  the  ^  of  fien«- 
son,  a  n»an  Innn  to  hig^  eznectationsi 
of  GOltivatedmind,  conatderaolefleniosy 
generous  heart,  and  honourable  pur* 


Jack  DaUas  I  became  acquainted 
with  at  Brazen  Nose.  There  was  a 
time  that  I  thought  I  would  have  died 
for  him — and,  I  believe,  ^at  his  feel* 
in^  towards  me  were  equally  warm* 
Ten  years  sgo  we  were  the  Damon  and 
Pythiaa-^-the  Pylades  and  Orestea  of 
our  day.  Yet  I  lost  him  by  a  jest^ 
He  was  wooing  most  desperately  a 
very  pretty  girl,  equal  to  him  in  rank, 
but  rather  meagre  in  the  purse.  He 
kept  it,  bowerer,  a  profound  secret 
froB^  his  fbehds.  Br  aecident  I  found 
It  out,  and  when  I  ntot  saw  him,  I 
begftn  to  qiiia  him.  He  was  surprised 
at  the  diaeovery,  and  very  sore  at  the 
qnixsing.  He  answered  so  testily,  that 
I  proceeded  to  annoy  him.  He  became 
mere  and  more  sour,  I  m<Nre  and  more 
TesatiouB  in  my  jokes.  It  was  quite 
wrong  oh  my  part ;  but  God  knows 
i  meant  noihing  by  it  I  did  not  know 
that  he  had  just  parted  with  hiafather, 
who  had  refused  all  consent  to  the 
match,  addii^  ii\jurions  insinuations 
about  the  mercenary  motives  of  the 
voung  lady.  Dallas  nad  been  defend- 
ing her,  but  in  vain ;  and  then,  while 
in  this  mood,  did  I  choose  him  as  the 
butt  of  my  sillv  witticisms.  At  last 
something  I  said— 4ome  mere  niece  of 
nonsense— nettled  him  so  muck,  that 
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he  made  a  blow  at  me;  I  arrested  his 
arm,  and  cried,  "  Jack,  you  would 
have  bera  very  sorry  had  you  pqt 
vour  intei^tions  into  effeet."  He  oo- 
loured  as  if  ashamed  of  his  violence, 
but  remained  sullen  and  silent  fbr  a 
moment,  and  then  left  the  room.  We 
never  have  spoke  since.  He  dbortly 
after  went  abroad,  and  we  were  Uiua 
kept  from  meeting  and  expUtining. 
On  his  return,  we  joined  different  co- 
teries, and  were  of  different  sides  in 
politics.  In  fact,  I  did  not  see  him 
for  nearly  seven  years  until  last  Men- 
day,  when  he  passedme,  with  his  wife 
— a  different  person  from  his  early 
passion,  the  girl  on  account  of  whom 
wequarrelled-— lesningonhisarm.  I 
looked  at  him,  but  he  bent  down  h» 
eyes,  pretending  to  speak  to  Mrs  Dei- 
las.    So  be  it. 

Then  there  was  my  brotheiv-my 
own  poor  brother,  one  year  younger 
than  myself.  The  verdictn-commonly 
a  matter  of  course— must  hate  been 
true  in  his  case.  What  an  inward  re- 
Tolution  that  must  have  been,  which 

that  joyous  and  buoyant  soul,  to  mink 
of  self-destruction.  But  I  cannot  speak 
of  poor  Arthur.  These  were  my  chief 
friends,  and  I  lost  the  last  of  diem 
about  ten  years. ago;  and  since  that 
time  I  know  no  one,  the  present  com* 
pany  excepted,  for  whom  I  care  a  far- 
thing. Perhaps,  if  they  had  lived  with 
roe  as  long  as  my  other  companions,  I 
would  have  b^n  as  careless  about 
them,  as  I  am  about  Will  Thomson, 
Jack  Me^et,  or  my  younger  brothers. 
I  am  often  inclined  to  think,  that  my 
feelings  towards  them  are  but  warmed 
by  the  remembered  fervour  of  boyho6d, 
and  made  romantic  by  distance  cf  time. 
I  am  pretty  sure,  indeed,  that  it  is  so. 
And,  if  we  could  call  up  Benson  inno- 
cent from  the  mould  of  South  America 
—Could  restore  poor,  dear  Arthur- 
make  Dallas  fbrget  his  folly — and  let 
them  live  together  again  in  my  society; 
I  diould  be  speedily  indifferent  about 
tharatoo.  My  mind  is  as  if  slumber- 
ing, quite  wrapped  up  in  itself,  and 
never  wakes  but  to  act  a  part.  I  rise 
in  the  morning,  to  cbt,  drink,  talk- 
to  say  what  I  do  not  think,  to  advo- 
cate questions  which  I  care  not  fbr^— 
to  join  oompsnions  whom  I  value  not, 
to  indulge  in  sensual  pleasures  which  I 
despise— to  waste  my  hours  in  trifling 
atnusements,  or  more  trifling  business^ 
and  to  retire  to  my  bed  perfectly  in* 
different  as  to  whether  I  am  ever  a^^n 
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to  flee  the  shining  of  the  Ban.  Tet^is 
my  outside  my,  and  my  ocmvenation 
sprightly.  Within  I  generally  stag- 
nate, hut  sometimes  there  comes  a 
twinge,  i^ort  indeed,  hut  hitter.  Then 
it  is  that  I  am,  to  all  appearance,  most 
volatile,  most  eager  in  dissipation;  but 
eould  you  lift  the  ooTenng  which 
shrouds  the  secrets  of  my  bosom,  you 
would  see  that,  like  the  inmates  of  the 
hall  (tf  Ehlis,  my  very  heart  was  fire. 
Ha — ^ha— haf— sayit  again.  Jemmy 
— «iy  it  agnin,  man---do  not  be  afraid. 
Ha— ha--ha  ! — too  good— too  good, 
upon  honour.  I  was  crossed  in  love !  / 
in  love.  You  make  me  laugh—excuse 
my  rudeness — ha — ha — ^ha  !  No,  no, 
thank  God,  though  I  committed  fol- 
lies of  various  kinds,  I  escaped  that 
foolery.  I  see  my  prosing  has  infected 
you,  has  made  you  dull.  Quick,  un- 
wire  thechampagne— letusdrivespirits 
into  us  by  its  generous  tide.  We  are 
growing  muddy  over  the  claret.  /  in 
&ve !  Banish  all  gloomy  thoughts, 
*'  A  H^t  heart  aod  a  thio  pair  of  breeches 
.Goes  thorough  die  world,  my  brave  boys.** 
What  say  you  to  that  ?  We  should 
drown  all  care  in  the  bowl— fie  on  the 
plebeian  word,— we  should  dispel  it 
by  the  sparkling  bubbles  of  wine,  fit 
to  be  drank  by  we  gods ;  that  is  your 
only  true  philosophy. 

'<  Let  us  drink  and  be  merry, 

Dance,  laugh,  and  rejoice. 
With  claret  and'  sherry, 

Theorbo  and  voice. 

-    ^  Thia  changeable  world 
To  our  joys  is  unjust ; 
All  pleasure*s  uncertain. 
So  down  with  your  dust 


**  In  pleasure  dispose 

Vour  pounds,  sh^lin9^  and  pence, 
For  we  iii  shall  be  nothing 

A -hundred  years  hence.'* 

What,  not  another  bottle? — Only 
one  more  \ — Do  not  be  so  obstinate. 
Wdl,  if  jrou  must,  why,  all  I  can  say 
is,  good  night. 

He  is  gone.  A  kind  animal,  but  a 
fool,  exactly  what  is  called  the  best 
creature  in  the  world.  I  have  that  af- 
fection for  hira  tliat  I  have  for  Towler, 
and  I  believe  his  feelings  towards  me 
are  like  Towler's,  an  animal  love  of 
one  whom  he  looks  up  to.  An  eating, 
drinking,  good-humoured,  good-na- 
tured varlet,  who  laughs  at  m v  jokes, 
when  I  tell  him  they  are  to  be  laughed 
at,  sees  things  exactly  in  the  tight  that 
I  see  them  in,  backs  me  in  my  asser- 


tions, and  bets  on  me  at  whist  I  had 
rather  than  ten  thousand  pounds  be 
in  singleness  of  soul,  in  tlmightless- 
ness  of  brain,  in  honesty  of  intention, 
in  solid  contented  ignorance,  such  as 
Jemmy  Muagrove.  That  I  cannot  be. 
IS'ifnpofie. 

Booby  as  he  is,  he  did  hit  a  string 
which  1  thought  had  lost  its  vibration 
— ^had  become  mdurated  like  all  my 
other  feelings.  Pish!  It  is  well  that  I 
am  alone.  Surely  the  claret  has  made 
me  maudlin,  and  the  wine  is  oozing 
out  at  my  eyes.  Pish  ! — ^What  non- 
senle.  Ay,  Mai^uet,  it  is  exactly  ten 
yeats  ago.  I  was  then  twenty,  and  a 
IboL  No,  not  a  fool  for  loving  you.  Bt 
Heavens,  I  have  lost  my  wits  to  talx 
this  btuiF!  the  wine  has  done  its  office; 
and  I  am  maundering.  Why  did  I 
love  you  ?  It  was  all  my  own  perverse 
stupidity.  I  was,  am,  and  ever  will 
be,  a  blockhead,  an  idiot  of  die  fink 
water*  And  such  a  match  for  her  to 
be  driven  into.  She  certainly  diould 
have  let  me  know  more  of  her  inten- 
tions than  she  did.  Indeed ! — Why 
should  she }  Was  she  to  caper  after 
my  whims,  to  sacrifice  her  hsppiness 
to  my  caprices,  to  my  devotions  of  to* 
day,  and  my  sulkinesses,  or,  still  wors^ 
my  levities  of  to-morrow?  No,  no, 
Margaret:  never — ^never — ^never, even 
in  thought,  let  me  accuse  you,  model 
of  gentleness,  of  kindness,  of  goodness, 
as  well  as  of  beauty.  I  am  to  bhune 
myself,  and  myself  alone. 

I  can  see  her  now,  can  talk  to  Iier 
without  passion,  can  put  up  with  her 
husband,  and  fondle  her  cmldren.  I 
have  repressed  that  emotion,  and,  in 
doing  so,  all  others.  With  that  throb 
lost,  went  all  the  rest.  I  am  now  • 
mere  card  in  the  pack,  shuffled  about 
eternally  with  the  set,  but  passive  uid 
senseless.  I  care  no  more  for  my  neigh- 
bour, than  the  King  of  Diamonds  caret 
for  him  of  Clubs.  Bear,  dear  Marga/- 
ret,  there  is  a  lock  of  ^our  haur  en- 
closed unknown  to  you  m  a  little  case 
whidi  lies  over  my  heart.  I  seldom 
dare  to  look  at  it  Let  me  kiss  its  an- 
bum  folds  onoe  more,  and  remember 
the  evening  I  took  it.  But  I  am  grow- 
ing more  and  more  absurd.  I  drink 
your  health  then,  and  retire. 

Here*s  a  health  to  tliee,  Margaret, 

Here's  a  health  to  thee ; 

The  drinkers  are  gone, 

And  I  am  alone. 

So  here's  a  health  to  thee. 

Dear,  dear  Margaret. 
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Dbar  Mr  Nokth, 

Some  late  events  which  bsfe  demon- 
aftnUed  the  jobb^y  of  the  Whigs,  and 
the  IbUy  of  some  of  die  Tories,  a|>pe8r 
to  me  worthy  of  being  recorded,  for 
tbe  edyfication  of  the  present,  and  ex- 
ample of  all  future  generations,  lam, 
myself,  sir,  an^leye  of  the  Pluckless 
Soiooly  but  my  own  plucklessness  is 
not  the  result  of  the  same  motives 
which  influence  the  rest  of  my  bre« 
tihren.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  a  young 
and  nearly  Useless  advocate,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  if  I  ventured 
openly  to  avow  the  principles  of  real 
Toryism  which  I  feel  in  my  heart,  the 
lew  semi-Tory  writers  who  occasion- 
ally  send  me  a  sequestration  fiee  of  two 
guineas  at  the  bi^nning  of  a  session, 
finr  which  they  expect  me  to  make  all 
the  motions  in  all  the  cases  they  may 
happen  to  have  in  Court  till  the  end 
of  it,  would  instantly  desert  me,  and 
encourage  some  seemingly  moderate 
and  smooth-speaking  Wliig.  But,  se- 
condly, I  happen  to  have  a  small  spark 
of  modesty  in  my  composition,  and 
when  I  find  my  seniors  at  the  bar, 
snd  the  avowed  leaders  of  the  Tories 
in  Scotland,  succumbing  to  the  Whig 
scribes,  I  am  not  bold  enough  to  stand 
forward  at  the  head  of  a  sort  of  forlorn 
hope^  who  might  give  me  the  slip  in 
the  very  moment  of  the  onset. 

To  you,  however,  my  dear  sir,  I  will 
be  candid  and  open ;  to  you  I  will  dis- 
close those  sentiments  which  I  dare 
not  broach  at  a  meeting  of  the  Facul- 
ty, or  even  venture  to  suggest  over  a 
bottle  of  claret,  at  the  cable  of  any  of 
my  emfHoyers.  To  you  I  will  open  up 
alittle  specimen  of  Whig  jobbery^  and 
will  shew  you  how  it  has  been  incu- 
bated and  fostered  by  some  old  To- 
ries, till  the  egg  burst,  and  was  found 
to  be  addled.  You  must  know,  then, 
that  Satan,  the  leader  of  the  Whigs, 
(they  cannot  fix  on  a  leader  for  them- 
selves, so  I  take  the  liberty  of  naming 
the  father  of  opposition  for  them,)  Sa^ 
tan,  I  say,  regretting  the  trimming  that 
some  of  his  party  had  received  at  your 
hands,  my  dear  Christopher,  determi- 
ned to  lend  them  a  helping  hand  in 
the  way  of  a  job,  and  in  order  to  for- 
ward the  plot,  he  fixed  on  a  few  Tories 


as  the  instruments  by  which  he  would 
carry  it  through. 

There  are  a  dozen  or  two  members  of 
the  chivalrous  order  of  W.  S.,  who  hold 
acertain  superiority  over  their  brethren* 
You  will  find  that,  like  the  names  of 
knighU  in  the  Red  Book,  these  heroes 
are  distinguished  by  a  cross  in  our 
Edinburgh  Almanack.  To  some  of. 
these  Grand  Crosses  of  the  QuiU  the. 
(M  ^ntleman  addressed  himself.  Do 
not  imagine  that  he  appeared  in  the; 
horrors  of  horns,  hoof,  and  tail;  he 
came  in  all  gentle  guise,  and,  carry-- 
ing  a  powder  puff*  in  his  hands,  blew  • 
a  cloud  of  vanitv  into  their  eyes,  soft- 
ly insinuating  that  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  for  them  to  have  the  exclusive 
patronage  of  a  chair  in  our  Universitv, 
and  distantly  hinting,  that  if  they  could 
mount  one  sort  of  dudr,  the  time  might 
oome  when  some  of  them,  the  said  K. 
6.  C.'s,  might  aspire  to  another*  If 
their  body  were  qualified  to  teach  law, 
who  should  say  they  were  not  fit  to 
adminisier  it  likewise  ?  In  short,  these 
gentlemen  determined,  at  the  instiga- . 
tion  of  the  devil,  in  the  shape  of  vani- 
ty, to  endeavour  to  get  a  lectureship 
of  conveyancing,  which  they  had  some 
years  ago  set  agoing  as  a  sort  of  pen- 
sionary situation  for  any  member  of 
their  i>ociety  who  might  have  parted 
from  his  practice,  erected  into  a  Brofes- 
sorship  in  the  University. 

The  baiigain  was  essilv  struck ;  the 
good  old  gentlemen  thongn  t  they  would 
steal  a  march  on  the  Wnigs  by  gain- 
ing their  most  sweet  voices  in  &vour 
of  the  measure,  inasmuch  as  the  'pre- 
sent incumbent  on  the  4diair  which 
they  proposed  to  transport  to /the  Col- 
lege, nappened  to  be  a  member  of  that 
deluded  faction;  while  all  the  time 
little  did  they  suppose  that  in  fact  they 
were  the  dupes  of  the  very  party  they 
meant  to  take  in,  and  that  the  whole 
affair  originated  in  a  party  mancsuvre 
to  get  another  Whig  professor  forced 
into  the  University. 

This,  as  you  know  better  than  I  do, 
is  a  part  of  the  present  grand  scheme 
of  the  Whigs,  to  obtain  the  command 
and  control  of  all  puUic  seminaries, 
and  to  exercise  theur  tyranny  over  all 
priyateones.  Thi^  are,  and  nave  long. 
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been»  indefatigable  in  tbeir  exertions 
for  this  fmrpose.  Witness  the  jobbery 
about  the  Lord-Rectorships  at  Glas- 
gow and  Aberdeen,  and  Jefire/s  grand 
humbug  speech  at  the'  former  Univer- 
sity; witness  the  kte  affidr  of  the 
Bdinbufgh  Academy,  whidi  every  bo* 
dy  sees  is  just  a  plan  to  make  the  To- 
iHes  do  the  Whigs' work.  The  Sena- 
tUs  Academicus  of  Edinburgh,  by  the 
eoQstant  and  unremitting  exertions  of 
this  indefatigable  party,  is  now  nesrly 
equally  divided,  and  the  importance  of 
tmrusting  in  one  oppositionist  can  only 
be  thoroughly  known  to  those  who  an- 
tidnate  the  efects  of  this  ^reat  sdieme, 
which,  next  to  ministerial  power,  is 
die  main  object  of  the  Whigs. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that,  with  their 
usual  cunning,  the  Whigs  kept  this 
out  of  view,  and  gave  the  glory  of  the 
proposal  entirely  to  their  cat  s  paWs, 
the  Tory  commudoners. 

Accordingly,  a*  proposal  was  drawn 
up,  and  sumnitted  to  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion and  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  It  is 
important  toobserve  what  this  proposal 
was.  It  was  not  a  request  that  these 
bodies  should  give  the  sanction  of  their 
approbation  generally  to  the  utility  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  conveyandng,  or 
to  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  such 
course  bdng  delivered  in  the  Univer- 
sity. No  doubt  the  application  was  so 
worded  as  to  lead  at  first  sight  to  a  be- 
lief that  this  was  all  that  was  asked ; 
and  due  pains  were  taken  both  in  the 
outset,  and  in  the  after  proceedings  in 
the  Faculty,  to  keep  out  of  view  the 
real  nature  of  the  demand.  It  peeps 
out,  however,  even  in  the  very  fiwt 
application  to  the  Court  and  Faculty, 
and  it  is  trul^  this :  That  their  chair 
of  conveyancing  as  at  present  existing, 
together  with  the  gentleman  who  at 
present  dts  in  it,  should  forthwith  be 
transferred  to  the  University.  With- 
out this  stipulation  the  Whigs  wotdd 
never  have  neen  satisfied,  well  know- 
ing that  if  the  propoisal  had  been  mere- 
ly prospective,  the  olisject  of  a  Whig 
Vote  in  the  University  would  have  been 
at  best  but  problematical.  According- 
ly the  committee  state,  that  they  have 
again  resdved  to  solidt  the  boon  of  a 
Univerrity  chair  for  their  leefureship. 
But  it  is  not  until  the  very  Isst  step  of 
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the  proceeding,  vis.  their  application 
in  form  to  l^e  Town  Conndl,  tnat  they 
express  themselves  plainly,  proposing 
that  Mr  Macvey  Napier,  tiie  present 
lecturer,  shall  lie  the  first  professor. 

My  prindpal  object  in  addrendng 
you,  is  to  submit  the  reasons  whldi  I 
did  not  dare,  ftt>m  the  fisar  of  starva^- 
tion,  to  utter  in  the  Faculty,  but  wfaidi 
induced  me  to  vote  with  the  majority 
against  Mr  Oanstoun's  motion ;  and 
tms  I  do,  because  my  reasons  ditifer  es- 
sentially from  those  given  by  the  per* 
sons  who  spoke  on  the  question.  Be* 
fore  proceeding,  however,  i  think  it 

Sht  to  mention,  that  the  Lord  Pm- 
ent  informed  these  ambitious  gen- 
tiemen,  that  he  did  not  concdve  the 
matter  was  one  in  which  the  Court 
was  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion. 

When  the  proposal  was  first  Idd  be- 
fbre  the  Faculty,  they  were  of  opinioa 
that  a  report  of  the  committee  appdnt- 
ed  to  condder  a  former  proposal  of  tiia 
same  sort,  made  in  1796,  dioold  be  !»• 
printed.  This  report  contained  many 
solid  objections  against  the  ereetioii  of 
such  a  professorship  at  all.  Itlrashdd 
that  there  was  no  ooeadon  for  «  divi> 
skm  of  the  subjecla  of  law  and  oonvey- 
andng ;  that  the  kctuxes  on  tiie  feu- 
dal law,  the  most  important  brandi4lf 
the  course  of  munidpal  law  already 
establidied  in  the  Univerd^,  must 
necessarily  embvace  the  leadmff  doo- 
trines  of  conveyandng;  while  lee* 
tures  on  conveyandng  would  dnk  into 
a  mere  dead  letter,  unless  a  complete 
ODUTBe  of  feudal  law  weredeliveted  by 
the  lecturer — so  that  the  one  chair 
must  necessarily  interfere  with  the 
other.  This  is  a  propodtion  which  it ' 
is  imnosdble  to  deny ;  and  when  it  is 
stated,  that  it  was  maintained  by  Dean 
of  Faculty  Henry  Erskine,*  Mr  Ad- 
am Rolland,  Mr  John  Pringle,  Mr  A. 
Balibur,  Mr  Solldtor-General  (Blair), 
Mr  G.  Fergusson  (Lord  Hermand,) 
Mr  C.  Boewell  (Lord  Balmuto,)  Mr 
A.  F.  Tvtier  (Lord  Woodhonselee,J 
Mr  W.  (now  Lord)  Robertson,  mi 
Mr  D.  (now  Baron)  Hume,  I  dionld 
humbly  suppose  it  was  entitled  to 
some  respect,  especidly  as  It  was  un- 
animously adopted  by  the  Faculty. 

At  length,  ona  reoondderatiwi  of  this 
report,  which  is  a  most  able  one,  toge- 


•  It  is  curious  that  Mr  Emkine's  name  is  kept  out  of  view,  and  only  his  title.  Dean 
of  Faculty,  given  In  the  printed  papers. — While  Mr  Blair^s  natne  is  given,  as  well  as 


his  title.    There  is  a  teasra  for  mis. 
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tlier  witfi  an  imswer  by  ^  KB%bto 
CommiBsioiieny  tbe  Faenhy  net  to 
ekprew  their  opinion  on  tms  matter. 
The  real  propoaidon  before  them  waa 
thia.  That  the  Society  of  Writera  to 
the  Signet  shoold  have  the  oKcliiaiTe 
patnmage  of  a  profeaaonhip  of  law  in 
the  Uniyefflity;  that  the  professor 
dboold  be  eligible  onW  fhHU  the  body 
of  Writera  to  the  Signet;  and  that 
tbe  present  lecturer  should  be  the  first 
professor.  This>  I  say^  waa  the  real 
proposal.  Mr  Cranatoun  waa  the  peiw 
son  selected  to  support  it;  and  surely 
no  one  could  haye  come  forward  for 
die  purpose  with  so  ^ood  a  chance  of 
SQOoess.  The  high  estimation  in  which 
he  is  so  justly  held  by  all  his  brethren, 
created  a  prepoesession  in  his  favour. 
Hia  mild,  and  yet  manly  eloquence, 
had  its  due  efieet,  and,  I  doubt  not, 
Uinded  many  of  his  hearers  to  the  real 
olgect  in  view,  and  increased  the  num« 
bm  of  the  minority.  But  his  motion 
was  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the 
veal  proposal  of  ^  Writers.  Heme* 
ved,  Aat  a  set  of  lectures  on  convey- 
ancii^  is  a  very  good  and  useful  thing, 
and  that  it  might  be  still  more  bene- 
ficial if  a  chair  in  the  University  were 
obtained  for  the  lecturer.  This,  you 
aee,  ia  quite  safe  and  general.  Many 
a  one  might  a^ree  in  these  proposi- 
tions, who  womd  deny  the  propriety 
if  giving  the  Writers  the  exclusive 
dection  and  eligibilitv,  and  who  might 
hav^  still  stronger  objections  to  tbe  ap- 
pointment of  any  man  already  elected. 
But  I  wish  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
some  of  the  reasons  urged  by  Mr  Cran- 
atoun in  defence  of  bu  motion.  I  do 
not  pretend  4o  g^ve  you  his  words, 
whicn  were  certainly,  to  mj  mind, 
much  more  effective  than  his  argu- 
ments. In  the  firkt  place,  he  made  some 
most  unnecessary  observations  on  the 
importance  of  conveyancing  asabranch 
of  law,  and  upon  the  advantages  to  be 
derived. from  methodical  study  of  it. 
Nobody  disputes  that  it  is  a  nsefal 
branch  of  legal  knowledge.  But  the 
question  is,  whetherit  cannot  be  taught 

ed?  Mr  Cranstoun  went  on  to  tell  us, 
that  no  lawyer  of  ten  years  standing  was 
fit  to  nnderstand  a  progress  of  titles. 
That  he  himself,  when  a  pra^ess  was 
aent  to  him  for  an  opinion,  used  to 
feel  a  ooM  sweat  break  out  upon  him ; 
but  then  he  informed  us,  that  the  se- 
cret of  unravelling  such  a  progress  is  all 
a  knack.    He  compared  it  to  an  alge* 
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bnieal  fiirmufai,  whicb^  when  known, 
eaablea  the  calculator  to  answer  pro« 
bkma  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordU 
nary  arithmetician ;  (but  he  did  not 
ny  why  this  trick,  which,  when  known, 
makea  the  matter  so  plain,  could  not 
be  taught  by  the  lecturer  on  SooU  kw 
as  well  as  by  a  separate  professor). 
Then  he  gave  ua  a  fine  tirade  upon 
the  baseness  and  degradation  of  aUow«- 
ing  politics  to  interfere  with  the  mat- 
ter, and  concluded  with  moring  the 
two  propositions  already  quoted,  in  the 
following  words : — 

•*  1.  Thar  the  Inatitution  of  a  Course  of 
Lectures  on  Conyeyandng;^  is  calculated  to 
improye  the  system  of  L^al  Education  in 
this  omntry,  aud  thereby  to  produce  le- 
sultB  beneficial  to  the  oommbDity. 

*'  8.  That  the  benefitii  of  such  a  Course 
vonld  be  more  extensive,  if  a  Chur  in  the 
University  were  obtained  for  the  Idcturer.'* 

Then  we  had  an  assertion  from  the 
professor  of  Scots  law,  that  he  would 
not  lose  a  shilling  by  the  affair.  Whe- 
ther he  meant  by  this,  that  he  was  not 
afi-aid  of  interference  of  the  courses,  or 
diat  he  waa  undaunted  by  Uie  tidenta 
of  the  intended  lecturer,  I  know  not. 
Perhaps  he  wishes  to  be  relieved  of  the 
trouble  of  delivering  the  feudal  lec^ 
tures,  or  perhaps  he  thinks  that  many 
students,  upon  measuring  the  talents 
oi  the  two  professors,  will  not  be  drawn 
firom  his  class  by  the  delivery  of  an- 
other set  of  lectures  on  the  same  sub- 
ject 

The  Tories  who  spdce,  stuck  fast 
to  the  reasons  given  in  the  old  report, 
with  one  exception.  One  eentleman 
declared,  that  he  never  would  consent 
to  yield  the  right  of  the  Faculty  to 
the  patronage  of  all  professorships  of 
law,  which  were  or  might  be  esta- 
blished. Here  I  agree  with  him.  The 
Faculty  were  the  original  and  only 
authorized  teachers  of  law.  Every 
one  acquainted  with  the  early  history 
of  our  courts,  knows  that  these  Wri- 
ters to  the  Signet  were  not  originally 
even  practitioners  in  our  courts,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  their  signature  waa 
required  to  those  judicial  steps  which 
necessarily  pass  the  King's  Signet  The 
original  agents  were  the  servants  (as 
they  were  termed)  of  Advocates ;  young 
men  destined  for  the  bar,  whose  legu 
education  consisted  in  attendance  in 
the  chambers  of  some  counsel,  and 
who  derived  their  right  of  agentirtg 
causes,  as  it  is  now  termed,  from  the 
necessity  of  waiting  upon  their  in- 
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structoiv  in  the  courts^a  privilege 
^sdll  retained  by  their  representatives, 
the  Advocates'  first  clerks.  This  admi- 
rable system  of  tuition,  (which  mighty 
I  think,  be  restored  with  great  advan- 
tage in  our  own  days )  having  been  drop- 
ped, the  Faculty,  to  supply  its  place, ob- 
tained chairs  in  the  University,  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  civil  and  muni- 
cipal law.  And,  as  these  two  chairs 
embrace  the  whole  law,  it  would  mani- 
festly be  an  encroachment  upon  the 
rights  of  the  Faculty  to  subdivide  the 
study,  and  take  out  of  the  hands  of 
their  professor  any  part  of  the  subject 
which  is  entrusteci  to  him.  If  such  a 
doctrine  were  admitted,  the  existing 
chair  might  be  ruined,  by  turning 
over  to  new  professors,  first  one  branch, 
and  tbfen  another,  until  nothing  of 
his  subject  might  be  left.  Why  not 
have  a  lecturer  on  teinds,  on  crimi- 
nal law,  on  revenue  law,  on  commer- 
cial law,  on  consistorial  law,  &c.  ? — 
Somebody  urged  that  this  would  be 
an  advantage.  No  doubt  each  branch 
might  be  more  fully  taught,  but  how 
much  would  be  left  to  the  proper  pro- 
fessor ?  I  care  not  what  the  present 
Professor  of  Law  thinks  of  it ;  I  sav  that 
such  an  arrangement  was  never  heard 
of.  The  tuition  of  the  whole  law  is 
entrusted  to  one  person.  If  he  cannot 
comprize  the  whole  subject  in  one 
course  of  lectures,  let  him  give  two, 
tliree.  or  four ;  and  if  he  does  not  teach 
it  sufficiently  in  detail,  let  other  lectu- 
rers supply  that  in  which  he  is  defi- 
cient, but  not  as  professors.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  teacher  of  a  branch 
of  a  science  should  be  a  professor.  In 
the  medical  and  philosophical  sciences, 
there  are  innumerable  independent  and 
separate  lecturers,  who  may  teach  the 
details,  while  the  professors  of  those 
sciences  give  merely  the  grand  and  ge- 
neral outlines  of  the  subject.— Thus 
you  have  lectures  on  diseases  of  the 
eye,  the  ear,  &c— lectures  on  galvan- 
ism—electricity— dynamics,  &c, ;  but 
surely  it  would  be  absurd  to  erect  new 
chairs  in  the  Universities  for  such 
courses.  There  can  then  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  contitiuance  of  such  a  course 
of  lectures  as  the  present  in  the  Signet 
Library.  But  I  must  see  better  grounds 
for  placing  it  in  the  University ;  par- 
ticularly, seeing  (what  however  was 
studiously  kept  out  of  view  by  Mr 
Cranstounand  Mr  Bell,)  that  through- 
out the  whole  of  tlie  Universities  of 
£uH0P£,  there  is,  whatever  else  there 
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may  be,  no  esampffi of  aGeporale  chair 
for  that  extremely  subordinate  branch  , 
of  legal  knowle(^e  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Conveyancing.    I  say,  tnere- 
fore,  before  I  agree  with  these  people,  • 
I  must  see  better  grounds. 

And  truly  some  of  the  grounds  sta- 
ted by  the  commisaoners  are  odd 
enoi^h.  One  of  the  strongest  depends . 
upon  the  success  the  scheme  has  met . 
with  as  it  now  exists- — "  The  Society : 
have  the  satisfaction  of  stating,  that, 
to  an  increasing  concourse  of  students, 
of  various  descriptions,  thai  getUUmaa 
(Mr  Macvey  Napier)  has  delivered  se- 
veral courses  of  lectures,  in  which  he 
has  shewn  that  his  talents  and  acquire- 
ments have  eminently  qualified  him 
for  the  situation  in  which  they  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  place  him." — 
It  might  be  a  curious  subject  of  in- 
qiiiry,  whether  this  immense  concourse 
of  students  was  drawn  •together  by  the 
talents  of  the  lecturer,  and  the  utility 
of  the  course,  or  by  a  certain  regula- 
tion which  compels  each  candidate  for 
admission  to  the  Society  of  Writers  to 
the  Signet,  to  take  out  one  or  more 
tickets  for  the  course.  Be  this  as  it 
may ;  if  the  course  is  so  eminently  use- 
ful, and  so  well  attended,  it  does  not 
clearly  occur  to  me  where  the  strong 
necessity  exists  for  making  a  profes- 
sorship of  it,  unless  it  be  for  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  Society  of  Writers, 
to  the  Signet^  which  is,  in  truth,  tlie 
object  of  the  Tory  friends  of  the  mea- 
sure, or  for  that  of  the  present  incum- 
bent, which  is  the  aim  of  the  Whigs. 

Mr  Cranstoun  told  us  that  none  but 
an  experienced  Writer  to  the  Signet 
could  teach  this  abstruse  science,  and 
that  no  one  could  acquire  it  without 
such  tuition,  unless  he  should  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  new  algebraictU  light  to 
whicn  he  alluded.  I  have  conversed 
with  many  Writers  to  the  Signet  upon 
the  subject,  and  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  Mr  Cranstoun,  that  a  Writer  to 
the  Signet  kas  the  best  means  of  teaching 
conyeyancing.  But  I  have  met  with 
none  who  ever  derived  benefit  from  at- 
tendance on  public  lectures  on  the  sub- 
ject ;— it  is  at  the  desk  that  it  must  be 
learned,  or  nowhere.  But  if  it  is  to  be 
taught  by  a  professor,  I  confess  I  do 
not  see  any  good  reason  for  excluding 
an  Advocate  from  such  a  chair.  I  shall 
be  told  that  his  particular  branch  of 
business  is  incompatible  with  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  deeds.  But  if  con- , 
stant  practice  in  conveyancing  is  essen- 
18 
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tial  to  a  tborotigli  Icnowledge  6f  the 
subject,  I  conceive  a  lawyer  quite  as 
adequate  to  teach  it,  as  a  writer  not  in 
constant  practice.  In  fact,  the  last  lec- 
turer on  conveyancing  thought  it  add- 
ed to  his  respectability  to  take  the  ad- 
vocate's gown ;  and  when  he  was  un- 
iible  to  lecture,  the  Society  of  Writers 
to  the  Signet  allowed  anotner  advocate 
to  teach  in  his  place ;  and  it  is  believed 
better  and  more  useful  lectures  never 
were  delivered  than  on  this  occasion. 
But  we  may  safely  maintain,  that  an 
advocate  in  practice  may  teach  convey- 
ancing as  well  as  a  person  who  does 
not  practise  conveyancing  at  all ;  nay^ 
the  chief  port  of  whose  time  is  devo- 
ted, and  usefully  devoted,  to  the  study 
of  title  pages  rather  than  title  deeds — 
to  the  distribution  of  books  in  the  li- 
hnrj  of  the  Society  of  Writers  to  the 
Signet— to  the  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  materiik  for  a  supplement  to 
a  superannuated  Encydopsoia — ^to  cri- 
tidsm — ^to  the  discovery  of  new  in- 
formation as  to  the  scopeand  tendency 
of  Lord  Bacon's  Writings— a  new  tune 
on  the  Novum  Orgunum~'-and  other 
such  employment. 

And  this  leads  me  to  my  last  and 
strongest  ground  of  objectiop  to  this 
proposal,  which,  in  spite  of  Mr  Cran- 
stoun,  I  will  confess  is  political.  I 
have  as  great  a  respect  for  Mr  Cran- 
stoun  as  any  Whig  at  the  bar,  and  a 
much  greater  respect  for  him  than  for 
any  other  Whig  at  the  bar.  But  I  was 
truly  sorry  to  hear  him  maldnc;  a  ha- 
rangue about  the  baseness  of  voting 
Upon  this  measure  from  political  mo- 
tives. Did  he  not  know  that  almost 
everyone  member  of  the  Faculty  who 
voted  widi  him  voted  wholly  and  solely 
from  political  motives?  Did  he  not 
know,  tliat  if  a  Tory  gentleman  had 
been  lecturer  on  conveyancing,  the 
whole  measure  would  have  been  stig- 
matized as  a  dirty  Tory  job  ?  Did  he 
not  know  that  one-half  of  the  penons, 
who,  along  with  him,  appeared  to  be 
so  earnest  and  anxious  for  the  honour 
and  glory  of  the  Society  of  Writers  to 
the  Signet,  have  upon  other  occasions 
dedairaed  against  tne  pushing  and  stri- 
ding system  of  that  body — ^have^oom- 
plained  of  the  privil^  granted  to 
them  by  the  Court  of  having  seats  in 
the  Inner-House  set  apart  for  them, 
&c?  It  is  absurd  to  deny  that  this 
measure  would  have  been  scouted  by 
the  very  men  who  supported  it^  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  political  object  in 


view.  And  it  was  a  complete  piece  of 
humbug  to  pretend  that  politics  wer6 
not  to  interfere  in  the  question. 

Had  the  question  been  brought  for- 
ward in  a  fair,  manly,  and  open  way, 
the  case  would  have  been  quite  differ- 
ent. Had  the  proposal  been,  that,  af- 
ter the  present  mcumbency,  the  course 
should  DC  transferred  to  tne  Universi- 
ty ;  or  suppose  Mr  Napier  had  signi- 
fied his  resignation,  in  order  that  the 
question  might  be  discussed  without 
bias,  I  verily  think  it  would  not  have 
been  fair  to  have  allowed  politics  to 
interfere,  although,  in  this  latter  case, 
it  is  evident,  fVom  the  high  estimation 
in  which  we  are  told  Mr  Napier  stands, 
that  he  would  have  been  re-elected. 
Still,  this  course  would  have  been  so 
manly  and  honourable,  that  however 
much  I  dislike  Mr  Napier's  politics, 
and  however  aware  of  the  danger  which 
I  foresee  fh)m  the  projected  monopoly 
of  education  by  his  party,  I  should 
have  been  much  inclined  to  vote  for 
his  re-election.  But  as  the  Inatte^ 
stood,  I  saw  no  ocoasion,  for  one,  to 
give  the  sanction  of  my  approbation  t6 
the  Whig  Mr  Napier  being  made  a 
professor  under  the  cover  of  two  gene- 
ral propositions,  declaring  simnly  that 
conveyancing  is  a  useful  study,  and 
ought  to  be  taught  by  a  professor  ra- 
ther than  a  lecturer.  I  confess  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  that  no  one  gave 
this  as  the  best  and  true  reason  for  vo- 
ting against  Mr  Cranstoim's  proposi- 
tion, it  is,  I  think,  a  reason  of  wnidi 
nobody  needs  to  be  ashamed.  But  I 
suppose  they  were  all  cowed  by  the 
thunders  of  declamation  against  poli- 
tics, which  was  as  politic  a  device  as 
can  well  be  conceived.  However,  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  a  great 
number  of  those  who  expressed  uem- 
selves  against  the  measure,  and  the 
presence  of  every  retainer  of  whig- 
geij  who  could  he  laid  hold  of,  a  ma- 
jority voted  against  Mr  Craostoun's 
motion. 

This  was  communicated  to  the  Writers 
by  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  and  a  most  ex- 
traordinary application  followed.  The 
Faculty  were  requested  by  the  Writers 
to  the  Signet  to  send  them  an  extract 
of  the  minutes  of  their  meeting  on  the 
subject,  together  with  any  reasons  of 
nissBNT  which  might  be  lodged  against 
the  resolution  of  the  Faciuty.  The 
Faculty  were  told  it  would  be  rude  and 
impolite  to  refuse  this  most  unheard- 
of  request.    The  majority  of  a  hodj 
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r^ect  a  pioporitioii ;  a  few  of  that  body 
differ  with  them,  and  have  the  privi- 
lege of  recording  their  reasons.  The 
lessons  of  the  nujority  are  never  en- 
tered upon  their  record.  But  it  is  mo- 
destly expected  that  the  minority  are 
to  fiiniish  the  persons  whose  proposi- 
tion is  rgected,  with  the  reasons  fl^tVu^ 
^eir  own  resolution,  in  order  to  be 
printed,  published,  and  circulated.  I 
need  not  tell  you  Uiat  such  a  proposal 
was  rejected' by  a  very  laige  majorit]^. 
Somebody  remarked,  however,  that  it 
was  competent  to  any  member  of  the 
Faculty  to  get  a  copy  of  these  reasons 
of  dittent ;  and  certainly  some  member 
of  the  Faculty  condescended  to  do  that 
which  was  revised  by  the  body  at 
large ;  and,  still  more  extraordinary, 
the  Writers  to  the  Signet  did  not  he- 
sitate to  print  and  circulate  that  which 
they  bad  thus  clandestinely,  and,  I  ra- 
ther think,  improperly  obtained.  Had 
they  not  taken  this  extraordinarycourse, 
I  should  not  have  troubled  you  on  this 
occasion.  But  I  think  I  biave  a  right 
to  dve  my  reasons  of  adherence  to  Ihe 
opmion  of  the  m^ority,  if  the  mino- 
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rity  publish  their  reasons  of  dissent- 
This  story  of  the  refusal  of  the  Faculty, 
and  of  die  surreptitious  proceeding  re- 
lative to  the  reasons  of  dissent,  was  of 
course  concealed  in  the  printed  state- 
ment laid  before  the  Magistrates,  and 
dreulated  among  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  where 
these  reasons  of  dissent  first  were  pub» 
lished.  But,  notwithstanding,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  the  Town-Council  were 
not  influenced  by  them,  but  gave  its 
due  e&ct  to  the  opinion  of  the  mino- 
rity of  the  Faculty,  by  unanimmuUf 
rejecting  the  application  altogether; 
and  I  shall  not  be  much  surprised  to 
learn,  that  some  of  the  worthy  Torieib 
who  lent  the  sanction  of  their  names  to 
the  proposal,  are  90t  much  distressed 
by  the  result. 

There  are  some  other  subjects  tm 
which  I  shall  from  time  to  time  draw 
your  attention,  and  lAich  may  be  well 
and  usefully  classified  under  the  head 
which  I  have  adopted  as  the  title  of 
this  letter.*-^Believe  me,  ever  yours, 
Feancisculus  Funk.* 

Shakeham,  July  86. 


TAIL-PIBCE. 

[[We  owe  some  apology  to  our  readers  for  taking  up  so  much  room  with  a 
subject  which  many  of  them  will,  of  course,  regard  as  very  local  and  very  tri- 
vial too.  But  the  fact  is,  that  we  were  pleased  with  the  vein  of  this  young  con- 
tributor ;  and  it  also  is  a  &ct,  that  this  vile,  pluckless  system,  has  gone  an 
much  too  long  in  Edinburgh.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  done  some 
good  by  our  papers  about  the  New  High  School ;  and  certain  fine  gentlemen 
may  depend  on  it,  these  papers  are  not  brought  to  a  dose  yet.  We  also  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  making  Mr  Macvey  Napier  a  Professor 
in  the  Univerrity  of  Edinburgh.    Ne  sdtor  ultaa  crepidam. 

Conveyancing,  in  England,  is  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  Solicitors,  but  of  the 
Bar.  Yet,  what  would  even  such  men  as  Preston  say,  if  they  heard  people 
.tallapg  of  a  Prqfessorihip  (we  believe  they  would  laugh  even  to  hear  of  a  LeC" 
iureMp)  trf  Conveyancing? — C.  N.] 


'  I  was  chtifltened  after  Mr  Jeffrey,  by  my  father,  who  was  one  of  the  Pluekless. 
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'  Ovft  flnt  informatkni  of  the  ezMt* 
enee  of  such  a  person  as  <*  the  Reye- 
md  Sdwiurd  Irving/'  was  derived 
flmn  oertain  odhunns  devoted  (last 
Bommer  we  think)  by  a  morning  pa- 
per to  the  aocoont  of  a  dinner  given 
mhis  honour  in  London — Mnuelfm 
the  chair.  One  of  the  ooropany,  the 
cArapler,  if  we  recollect  rightly^  was 
reported  to  have  commenced  a  speech 
Biopteing  Mr  Irving's  heal^,  with 
lauding  Mr  Irving  as  a  person  "  equal- 
ly gigantic  in  intdlect  as  in  corporeal 
6raie."  From  this  we  took  it  for 
granted^  that  Mr  Irving  wbb  a  tall 
ttan— and  fitstn  the  sneech  which  he 
made  in  ret^v^  we  could  not  avoid  the 
eonduaion^  tnat  he  himself  was  of  the 
croupier^s  opinion  as  to  the  gigantic 
elevation  of  ms  oWn  intellect  In  other 
words,  we  were  impressed  by  the  whole 
of  this  newspaper  report  (which  we 
of  coufiBe  considered  as  an  advertise^ 
menty)  widi  the  belief,  that  some 
Scotch  Presbyterian  congregation  in 
the  city  of  London  had  got  a  new,  a 
tan,  and  a  conceited  minister—- that,  as 
asoal^  a  good  dinner  had  been  given  on 
his  inauguration — and  that,  as  usual, 
diegood  dinner  had  been  followed  with 
many  speeches,  which  could  only  ap« 
pear  tolerable  to  persons  influenced  by 
duMe  feelings  which  we  recently  had 
occasion  to  enlarge  a  little  upon,  in 
treating  of  the  Origin  and  Progress 
tf  the  Gormandizing  School  of  Elo- 
quent. 

We  had  quite  f^Mgotten  all  this,  un- 
til our  memory  was  refreshed  by  some 
of  those  notices  wherewith  the  Lon- 
don newspapers  have  recently  abound- 
ed. Mr  Irving,  it  seems,  has  become 
a  highly  popular  preacher  in  London. 
Canning  and  Brouffham,  Sidmouth 
and  Mackintosh,  and  Michael  Angelo 
Taylor,  and  Mr  Heber,  have  all  been 
to  hear  him.  The  Old  Times  calls  him 
a  quack  and  an  ass — and  the  New 
Times  says  the  Old  Times  is  just  as 
absurd  in  this  as  in  calling  (as  it  late- 
ly did)  Sir  Walter  Scott  a  ''  Mounte- 
bank Minstrel,"-^'  a  dull  romance- 
spinner,"  and  we  know  not  what  be- 


sides. John  Bull,  however,  takes  ftr 
once  the  Old  Times'  side  of  the  ques- 
tion,  and  reiterates  the  cry  of  quack- 
ery" and  "  cant,"  adding,  with  much 
urbanity,  the  desknation  of  <'  the  new 
Dr  Sqtdntum,"  (this  by  the  way  in 
the  very  same  paper  where  John  very 
properly  abuses  Lord  Byron  for  say- 
ing that  the  King  weighs  twenty 
stone,) — while,  to  complete  the  mys- 
tification, the  Morning  Chronicle  steps 
forward  to  abuse  John  Bull,  and  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Dr  Stoddart,  in 
direct  opposition  to  that  maintained 
in  the  spotless  columns  of  "  the  Leid- 
ihg  Journal  of  Europe." 

The  only  fact  we  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  from  all  these  conflicting 
statements  and  authorities,  was,  that 
the  Reverend  Edward  Irvins  has  the 
misfortune  to  have  some  defect  in  his 
organs  of  vision — which  really,  in  spite 
of  our  respect  for  Mr  John  Bull,  we 
cannot  consider  as  bearing  very  closely 
upon  the  question  of  this  reverend 
gentleman's  merits  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel.  Even  if  we  knew  that  John 
Bull  was  as  heavy  as  Lambert,  as 
lame  as  Vulcan,  and  as  oblique  in 
glance  as  Thersites  himself— -all  in 
one— we  should  not  enioy  John  Bull's 
wit  a  bit  less  than  we  have  been  used 
to  do.  Such  satire  as  this  does  harm 
to  nobody  but  the  person  who  makes 
use  of  it.  It  is  never  even  excusable, 
except  ivhen  used  in  revenge  of  satire 
of  the  same  species — and  we  certainly 
should  be  much  surprised  if  we  learned 
that  Mr  Irving,  or  any  other  preacher, 
had  given  John  Bull  any  sucn  provo* 
cation. 

We  say,  that  this  of  the  ^ut/i^.was 
the  only  jfac^  we  had  been  able  to  ga- 
ther from  all  this  newspaper  contro- 
versy. The  opinions  of  the  several 
controversialists  we,  of  course,  consi- 
dered as  tantamount  to  nothing' ;  and 
we  thought  not  much  more  li^hly  of 
the  information  that  such  and  such 
men  of  intellectual  reputation  had 
been  detected  amidst  the  crowd  of  Mr 
Irving's  chapel  upon  such  or  such  a 
Sunday.    There  is  no  kind  of  reputa- 


*  The  Oracles  of  God,  four  Orations.  For  Judgment  to  come,  an  argument,  in 
nine  parts.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  M.  A.  Minister  of  the  Caledonian  Church. 
Hutton.  Garden.    London.    T.  Hamilton,  3S,  Paternoster- Row.    1823. 
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tioQ  which  we  are  indined  to  hold  in 
more  suspicion  (not  to  say  contempt) 
than  tibat  of  a  much-run-upon^  high- 
flying chureh^onttor^  Be  extrayagaut 
-Hbe  iou^^thnnder  boldly,  and  your 
.  hnainess  is  half  done.  If  toabrave^ 
bdlowing  Tcuee,  and  a  furious  gesture, 
YOU  fidd  some  strange  uneoUthness  of 
iQok,  dialect  or  aiis^t— so  much  the 
better.  But  if  to  these  things  you  add 
the  noble  wdacity  of  oat-of-the-wey 
and  unwonted  allusioos,  ix>litipa]>  !£• 
tevary,  personal  and  vitiiperatlTe» 
mantling  oyer  the  spite  of  these  with 
the  thin  yeil  of  a  sanctimonious  sor<- 
rowAilnessy  why,  who  csn  doubt  the 
remit  of  aiieh  a  congregation  of  allnre'- 
ments? 

Whitfidd,  in  the  last  age,  earned 
evcrvtbing  before  him  by  the  mere 
fiparless  iMwling  of  cnthusiastie  me- 
diocrity, aided  by  the  omcomitanta  of 
a  remarkable  exterior;  and  a  melodious 
and  well-managed  trum^t  of  a  ydoe. 
We  are  entitled  to  speak  in  this  way  of 
Whitfield,  considered  merely  in  an  in- 
tellectual point  of  yiew--4iecati8e  hia 
Sermons,  &c«  are  in  print,  and  are,  with- 
out exception,  the  poorest  stuff— the 
most  uniform  unredeemed  trash,  that 
ever  disgraced  the  Enfflish  press.  As 
for  the  mtentions  of  the  man,  that  is 

r'le  a  diffisrent  matter — ^we  haye  no 
bt  that  Whitfield  was  a  vain,  frothy, 
loose-tongued  dedaimer ;  and  tha^  in 
spite  of  all  this,  he  might  be  ayery  wdL* 
meaning  man ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  all 
his  weaknesses,  bis  ministrations  mi^t 
not  &il  lo  produce  a  certain  propovtion 
of  good. 

The  ^eat  preadier  of  the  presentage, 
again,  is  (or  rather,  perhaps,  we  aboud 
say,  vMs\  Dr  Chalmers, 

Nobody  now  doubts  that  Dr  Chal- 
mers owed  nine-tenths  (to  ssy  the 
least  of  it)  of  the  great  $ffeci  he  pro- 
diAied,  to  the  mere  attimal  yehemenoe 
and  exterior  unoouthness  of  his  deli- 
yery.  The  Doctor  was  for  a  oensideff* 
aUa  time  oyer-rated  in  a  most  extra* 
vagant  manno^^and  yet  nobody  can 
deny  that  he  did  deserye  to  be  rated 
highly.  The  publioatioa  of  his  first 
Sermons  reduced  him  at  once  toacom- 

Ctively  modsrals  stattoo— and  he 
ever  smoe  been  deelining  ;  yet 
much  remains.  He  is  not — every  one 
who  has  read  his  books,  admits — ^the 
great  master  of  imagination,  <^  reason, 
and  of  language,  whi(^  he  at  first  pass- 
ed for.  He  baa  not  much  imagination 
at  all— witness  the  laborious  tinkering 


of  what  are  meant  to  be  his  finest  de- 
scriptive essajTS.  In  reasoning,  he  is 
coarse,  rather  than  dexterous,  extreme- 
ly  narrow,  and  extremdy  vague  at  the 
same  time.  In  language  he  is  groaily  ia^- 
aoeurate — ^bombastieaodbald  bytutns, 
a  barbarous  innovator,  a  most  vidgar 
artixan.  Yet  much  remains—^  cer- 
tain manly  vigour  redeems  move  than 
half  these  faiuta— «  direct,  honest  eai^ 
nestivesa-^aconiofpf//yafiectations— 
a  pervading  spirit  of  bold  truth  of 
sentiment— these  are  qualities  which 
no  one  can  deoy  to  him.  And  thm 
he  made  hia  own  style-^bad  as  it  is  in 
many  respects,  this  style  of  preaching 
wai  his  creation— a  novdty,  and  his 
own.-^He  atqq^  into  a  new  walk-r- 
he  wielded  a  new  vaapoii— hip  erron 
were  the  errors  of  a  man  possessed,  if 
not  of  genius,  (in  its  true  sense,)  oer- 
tainly  of  very  atropg  and  remarkable 
talents*  And  therefore  he  must  not  be 
altogether  foigotteuj  at  leaal  in  hia 
own  time. 

What  attraction  the  delivery  of  Mr 
Irviiig  may  possess,  we  have  no  meana 
of  guessing.  From  the  fiu:t  of  his  be- 
ing so  much  followed  in  Iiondon*  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  has  at  least  the 
diaracter  of  extraordinary  eamestnesa 
and  vehemmce,  which  of  itself  la 
enou^  to  make  any  preacher,  to  g 
certain  extent,  and  tor  a  time,  exoes- 
aivdy  popular.  But  one  thing  we  era 
altogetner  unabk  to  aocount  for,  and 
this  is,  that,  although  Mr  Irving  aeema 
never  to  have  been  out  of  Scotland 
until  last  year,  we  should  never,  by 
any  acddoit,  have  heard  his  name 
mentioned  in  Scotland  until  after  he 
had  succeeded  in  majdog  a  noise  ia 
London. .  He  wss,  it  seems,  asaistani 
to  Dr  Cbalmors  at  Glai^w  for  a  cm* 
aiderable  time!,  and  yet,  though  tiiU 
latdy  the  name  of  Chalmeia  was  never 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  Glasgow 
people,  we  certainly  never  heard  one 
of  tKem  even  mention  the  eame  of  hia 
associate  and  ooUeague.  Perhapa  he 
ia  a  Glaagow  man,  and  failed  thm  on 
the  old  piineiple  of  the  prophet'a  being 
without  renown  in  hia  own  land.  Per<» 
haps  his  accent  was  too  dose  an  imag^ 
of  thsir  own  to  be  agreeable.  Per- 
haps the  far-sought  charm  of  Dv 
Chalmers's  High  Fifeish  barbarity  was 
too  powerAil  a  rival  finr  the  native' 
horrors  of  the  Gellowgate.  Of  all 
this  we  know  nothing.  But  Mr  Ir- 
ving has  published  a  volume,  end  so 
put  it  in  the  power  of  us,  and  of  ev^y 


itts.^ 
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oneivKt^  Mketm,  narer  hid  any  oppor* 
tiiBltj  of  Meihg  or  hcultig  the  nsii 
hLmaaf,  to  fbrm  some  omnion  as  to 
fiia  maitB,*  in  so  fiur  aa  these  do  not 

gnaht  in  tiaible  and  andible  peca- 
irftiea. 

We  shan  oonfiMS  honestly  at  the 
Qiatact.  that  the  opinion  we  have  formed 
is  by  no  means  just  what  either  the 
chairman  or  the  croupier  of  the  din- 
ner deroured  in  honour  of  Mr  Inring's 
Ihatallation  in  Hatton  Garden  Chapel 
woold  haTe  suggested. — But  we  shall 
•oae  to  it  ail  in  due  season. 
,  In  the  first  phwByhowersr^  we  think 
Mr  Irring  one  of  the  moat  abavrdly 
aalficonceited  peraooa  «f  our  time. 
LAok,  on  the  very  tfansbold,  at  tiia 
tide^pnge  af  Ms  tolnme  itsslf. 
•*»o«r 

TITB  ORAtfLCS  OP  GOB, 

TOVtL  ORATIOKS  : 

TOW, 

JUnOEHBNT  TO  COME, 

AN  ARGUMENT, 

IN  MINR  PARTS." 

In  realityi  the  volume  eonsista  of 
Uviwn  ttrmom ;  hut  tlm  new  aort 
of  noBBenehitttie  ia  adopted  by  wky  of 
jvaaing  curiosity.  We  have  no  wish 
is  echo  the  neii^persy  which,  sib  we 
hate  seen,  caH  Mr  frving  a  Qoacx  ; 
(fot  we  certainly  cannot  help  admitting, 
diat  tliis  sort  of  tiling  looks  a  great 
dasl  too  like  that  preyailing  ftsnion. 
In  Tirtue  whereof  the  new  tooth-pow- 
^  ia  announced  as  dentifrice,  the 
new  pimple-wash  as  KalydoTy  the  new 
long  eoaeh  as  dodecaheirm,  and  the 
saw  snutty  «hap«book,  as  JUficr  if  iio^ 

.  But  Mr  Irving  confesses  raon  than 
once  in  the  eomrse  of  hta  book,  that  he 
haa  i  0eat  horror  ftr  uie  word  ser^ 
won— 4t  haa  come,  he  tells  ns,  to  ex- 
cite no  ideu  hut  diose  of  drowsiness, 
insipidity,  and  lan^d  verbosity.  He 
not  onoe  nor  twice  in  the  course  of  his 
ybhune,  but  at  lesat  fifty  times,  pro- 
akima,  in  oKpioas  worda,  hia  ambition 
ia  knaek  np  seniMm-^ceaching  and 
astnon-printing,  and  introduce  the 
pmaihing  and  priming  of  OrmUjom 
mA  Awfnmektg  in  their  stead.  New^ 
we  fre^  eoneede  to  Mr  Ifvinff  that 
Ihe  mi^orit^  of  preadierB  in  this  day 
are  diril— hut  it  may  still  be  vert 
mndi  doubted  whemer  people  wtH 
hear  them  with  more  attention  be^ 
eauae  they  give  out  that  it  is  not  the 


Senk&n,  bat  tlM  Ofdtion,  of  dte  Apt^ 
hgy,  or  the  Argument  that  it  about 
to  commence;  and  a  more  serious 
doubt  may  also  be  entertained,  whe-^ 
iher,  upon  the  whole,  the  edification 
of  Christian  congr^tions  is  at  all 
likely  to  be  increased  by  the  droj^piog 
from  the  pulpit  addresses  of  their  mi- 
nisters, of  that  plian,  and  even  formal 
atyk  and  announcement  of  airanga^ 
ment,  which  the  experienee  of  so  man^ 
agea  has,  all  over  Chriatian  Bmrotey 
proved  to  be,  at  the  least,  oompatim 
with  many  advantsgea,  both  to  tte 


tfaonienory  of  the  grtoai 
ns^hJiiN  of  heavsrs. 

But  Mr  Irving  will  make  little  of 
this  last  doubt  He  begins  his  book 
with  a  distinct  announcement  that 
he  means  it  not  fbr  ordinary  reader^ 
but  for  the  learned,  imaginativej  and 
accomplished  classes  of  mankind. 
These  classes,  he  modestly  observes^ 
are  quite  neglected  by  the  preaoheii 
of  the  present  time*  Nobody,  it  seema, 
cither  preaches  sermons,  or  prints 
hooka,  Bkely  to  aerve  the  cause  of  re- 
Bgion  among  the  lovers  of  postry,  sci* 
ence,  sentiment,  or  politics.  All  these 
clasaes  of  pcop]e  have  as  yet  been  left 
entirely  out  of  view^-but  at  hst  there 
Is  some  hope  for  them,  siDce  behold 
4nd  listen !  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving 
A.M.  has  girt  *'  the  loins  of  hia 
mind,*'  and  has,  to  use  his  own  lan« 
gnage,  ''  a  thorough  conviction"--* 

**  That  until  advoca^^of  religion  do  arise 
to  Btake  unh^ihwed  poeU^  and  wndevomi 
dMert  9m  sokmee^  and  imiemferate  atho* 
Cfl««t  ^fsMey,  aad  ail  olAtfr  pleadsrt  bsfen 
Ihe  pttbUb  nind,  give  plaes»  aad  know  tfaa 
hiliBnoR^  of  their  varieaa  nsDvinoei  to  thia 
of  ouis^tiU  this  roost  UltA  enor,  thaties 
iialojcct  ia  i6flond.faie,  ha  diaaipatad  by  a 

riRSX-RATl  AOVOOATIOiN  OF  JT.-4iU 

wa  can  shift  tfaasa  others  into  tha  badu 
gfomd  of  tha  gxeat  thaaHe  of  thaii^t,  by 
fUar  ittfeH^tit^  (n  the  ireaimemt  ^OVM 
SN^d,  We  riiall  never  see  TME  mux  ay 
nynxRst  AXDiNG  in  tUs  nation  baooght 
baak  to  the  flnuitains  of  living  water,  ftena 
which  thair&thstsdwir  tha  life  of  da  thsie 


These  ia  a  vast  deal  mose  of  this 
aoirt  of  talk ;  and  move  thatt  onee,  Mr 
Irving  dearly  and  diatinctiy  avows, 
that  his  desire  is  to  see  the  days  cf 
predominant  puritanism  re-estamish- 
ed.    For  example : 

«^  But,  by  tha  spirits  of  oar  great  fathais 
in  church  and  state  !*  are  we  never  again  to 


*  TMa  IHgid  imitation  of  the  ffsnous  Demofthndan  oath  is  extremely  well  suited  to 
the  place  and  the  theme ! 
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tee  the  reankm  of  zeUgious  and  free-born 
Eden  P  If  there  to  be  no  city  of  refage,  no 
home,  no  fellowship  of  kindred  for  one  who 
darei  to  entertain  within  his  breast  these 
two  noblest  sentiments — fiieedom  and  reli- 
gion ?  Is  he  aye  to  be  thus  an  outcast  from 
the  pious,  who  neglect  all  political  admini- 
strations, ezorot  when  they  touch  sectarian 
pride,  or  invade  churchman's  prerogative  ? 
It  he  aye  to  be  an  outcast  from  the  generout 
fioMuren  if  their  counlry*s  weal,  who  have 
Jbngtme,  in  Hgreat  degree,  Oe  nobie  rirfties 
and  christian  gracet  ^  the  iM  English  pa-' 
triarchs  of  church  and  state ;  and  taken  in 
theirprioate  character  more  tf  the  mannere 
and  UbertiiUsm  ^  Cmttnental  revohUumists, 
and  have  Uttkl^qfthe  ancient  blood  ^  these 
islanders  f    ' 

"  But  if  England  would  make  another 
step  in  advance,  she  miist  look  to  die 
strength  in  which  she  made  her  former 
steps ;  and  if  foreign  nations  would  possess 
the  blessings  of  England,  they  must  look 
to  the  some  era  of  her  history,  when  her 
liberty  struggled  into  light.  It  will  be  found 
that  religion  set  the  work  in  motion,  and 
that  religious  men  bore  the  brunt  of  the  la- 
bour. The  Puritans  and  the  Covenanters 
were  the  fathers  of  liberty  ;  the  cavaUere 
and  the  politicians  would  have  been  its 
death,  I  find  it  so  also  among  the  Huguenots 
of  Prance,  whose  massacre  the  star  of  li- 
berty set  to  that  iiUfated  land,  and  cannot 
xise  again  for  want  of  such  men  as  Cond6 
and  Coligne.  •  It  was  so  also  in  the  United 
Provinces  of  Holland,  and  every  country 
in  which  liberty  hath  had  any  seat.  Ne- 
vertheless, every  religious  man  must  wish 
well  to  the  present  shaking  of  the  nations, 
as  likely  to  open  passages  for  the  light  of 
truth,  which  heretofore  the  craft  of  priests 
and  the  power  of  absolute  tyrants  have  di- 
ligently exduded.  I  pray  to  Heaven  con- 
stantly, night  and  morning,  that  he  would 
mise  up  in  this  day  men  of  the  ancient 
BMmld,  who  could  join  in  their  ancient  wed- 
lock these  two  helps  meet  for  each  oAer, 
which  are  in  this  day  divorced— religion 
and  liberty.  As  it  goes  at  present,  a  man 
who  cherishes  these  two  affections  within 
his  breast  hardly  knoweth  whither  to  betake 
himself; — not  to  the  pious,  for  they  have 
ibrswom  all  interest  or  regard  in  dvil  af- 
fairs ;  not  to  the  schools  of  politicians,  who 
with  almost  one  consent  have  cast  off  the 
manly  virtues  and  christian  graces  of  the 
old  Enfflish  reformers.  But,  by  the  spirits 
ofour&tfaen!  I  aak  again,  are  their  child- 
ren never  to  see  the  RXuyiOK.of  relx- 

•lOUS  AWI>  FKEE-BOay  XEK  ?  Havo 
ooz  hearts  waxed  narrow  that  ihej  cannot 
•oontam  both  of  these  noble  affections  ?  or, 
hath  God  removed  his  grace  from  us—^m 
those  who  consult  for  fteedom,  in  order  to 
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punish  thdr  idoUtiy  of  liberty,  and  demons  \ 
strate  into  what  degradation  of  party-ser- 
ving and  self-seeking  thia  boasted  liberty 
will  bring  men,  when  they  loose  it  (torn  me 
fear  of  Qod,  who  is  the  only  patron  of  equi-, 
ty  and  good  government.  But  why^  O 
Lord  I  dost  thou  remove  th^  light  from  ^dne 
own  people,  thejnous  of  the  land  }  Isit  that 
they  may  know  thou  art  the  God  of  wisdom 
no  less  than  <f  zeal,  who  requirest  tfte  worship 
of  the  mind  no  less  than  of  the  heart  f  Then 
do  Ihou,  <fUr  thine  andent  loving-kindnesst 
send  forth  amongst  them  a  qmit  of  power 
and  of  a  sound  mind,  that  they  may  consult 
for  the  public  weffare  of  this  thine  ancient 
realm,  and  infiae  their  pure  prtncqfki  into 
both  its  dvil  and  religious  concerns, 
*  **  It  seems  to  my  mind,  likewise,  whea 
I  compare  the  writings  of  these  patiiardia 
of  church  and  state  with  the  irreverent  and 
fiery  speculations  of  modern  politicians, 
and  the  monotonous,  unimaginative  dog- 
matizings  of  modem  saints,  that  the  soul  of 
this  country  hath  suffered  loss,  and  become 
sterile,  from  the  disunion  of  these  two 
spouses,  rdigion  and  liberty ;  and  that  the 
vigour  of  political  and  religious  thoughts 
hath  declined  away.  There  is  no  nourish- 
ment to  a  righteous  breast  in  the  one  class, 
and  in  the  other  there  is  no  nourishment  to 
a  manly  breast ;  and  until  harmony  between 
these  two  be  joined,  we  never  shall  enjoy., 
such  an  offiipring  of  mind  as  formerly  was 
produced  in  thia  land  Jto  beget  its  likeness 
in  every  heart.  When  I  read  the  *■  Speech 
for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,* 
tlie  most  powerful,  it  seems  to  me,  of  all 
compositions,  ancient  or  modem,  and  over 
against  it  set  the  *•  Descent  of  Liberty,  a 
Mask,*  and  such  like  works  of  modem  re^ 
fbrmers — ^when  I  read  the  *  Letters  for  To- 
leration,* or  the  Treatises  on  Government 
of  Locke  and  Sydney,  and  over  against 
them  set  the  DdTeoces  and  Apologies  of 
modems  persecuted  for  consdenee*  sake* 
{or,  as  they  phrase  it,  for  Masphemy^s  sake^y 
I  seem  to  be  conversing  with  creatures  in  • 
different  sphere  in  creation.  Nor  do  I  fed 
the  element  less  altered  upon  me  when  I 
pass  from  the  '  Ecclesiastical  Polity*  to  any 
modem  treatises  or  eulogies  upon  the 
church,  or  from  the  *  Saint's  Rest,*  to  any 
modem  work  of  practical  piety.  The  gran- 
deur of  religious  subjects  is  fallen ;  the 
piety  of  political  subjects  is  altogether  da- 
ceased.  We  are  mere  pigmies  in  the  movBl 
•pplicattons  of  intellect.  The  diserimim' 
turn  of  the  age  is  led  astrwf  or  fallen  adeep^ 
and  maheth  mare  acoousd  of  the  most  pettgf 
novice  or  student  in  art  or  science,  of  theism 
terpreter  qfan  Egyptian  hieroglyph,  or  the 
disioverer  of  a  new  Oasis  in  the  great  desert 
of  Zaara,  than  it  wouldp  I  verily  believe,  of 
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laas.^ 
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ikm  ttMMB—  ii0W  jom  uomALorfff  Umtwtm 
AWT  eBAMram  $f  mch  a  nuunuMKon  arumg9 
m  tkiipkjfmcal  qge." 

.And  agun,  in  the  fbUowing  piwpge, 
wbidi  we  are  not  mty^  on  many  dif- 
ferent accoants,  to  have  an  qpportu^ 
nity  of  quoting  here. 

^^  1  wtmld  try  iimttjkuh  andJUyAy  tpU 
riu  with  thdr  own  weapons,  and  pknr  a  lit- 
tle with  them  at  their  own  g^e.  They  do 
bat  ^rate  about  their  exploits  at  fighting, 
drinkiDg,  and  death^espising.  I  can  tdl 
them  m  those  who  fought  with  savage 
beasts ;  yea  of  maidens,  who  durst  enter  aa 
coldly  as  a  modem  bully  into  the  ring,  to 
take  Aeir  chance  with  infuriated  beasts  of 
prey  ;  and  I  can  tell  them  of  those  who 
drank  the  molten  lead  aa  cheerfiilly  as  th^ 
dothcjniceof  the gnme,  and  handled  theied 
fce,  nadj^yed  wi5i  the  hickcnng  flames,  aa 
gaily  aa  they  do  with  ]oTe*s  dimples  or  wo- 
man's amoroas  tresses.  And  what  do  they 
talk  of  war?  Haoeihey  forgot  CromvoeW 9 
irom  bamdt  who  made  thar  chiuaby  to  skip  t 
or  the  SootM  OameroniarUf  who  seven  timest 
wUk  their  Christian  chiff^  received  the  thanks 
of  Mariborough,  that  first  of  En^ish  cap- 
tains f  or  Gustcams  of  the  North,  xphose  camp 
stsng  Psalms  m  every  tent  f  It  is  not  so  long, 
tkat  they  should  forget  Nelson*  s  Methodists, 
who  were  the  most  trusted  qf  that  hero's  crew,* 
Poor  men,  they  know  nothing  who  do  not 
know  out  of  their  country's  history,  who  It 
was  that  set  at  nought  the  wilfulness  of 
Henry  VIIL,  and  the  sharp  rase  of  the 
virgin  Queen  against  liberty,  and  bote  the 


biock cruelty ofher popuh sister ;  and dtb- 
aentsd  the  petition  of  ngbta,  and  the  bill  of 
t^la,  and  the  claim  of  rights.  Was  It 
ekwaky  9  was  it  blind  bravery  ?  No ;  these 
aecood-rate  qualities  may  do  for  a  pitched 
fidd,  or  a  fenced  ring ;  but  wben  it  comes 
to  deatli  or  liberty,  death  or  virtue,  death 
or  rdigion,  they  wax  dubious,  generally 
,  bow  their  necks  under  hardship,  or  turn  their 
*  backs  for  a  bait  of  honour,  or  a  mess  of 
solid  and  substantial  meat.  This  chivalry 
and  brutal  bravery  can  fight  if  you  feed 
them  well  and  bribe  them  well,  or  set  them 
well  on  edge ;  but  in  the  midst  of  hunger 
and  nakedness,  and  want  and  persecution, 
in  the  day  of  a  country's  direst  need,  they 
are  oowaxdly,  treacherous,  and  of  no  avaiL" 
We  were  going  to  stop  here^  hut  the 
next  paragraph,  oonsisting  of  an  eja- 
culation against  the  Brtiish  Soldiery 
of  the  nreaent  time,  is  too  rich  to  l>e 
omitted. 

'^  Oh  these  topers,  these  gamesters,  these 
idle  revelkn,  these  hardened  death-despi- 
sers!  they  are  a  nation's  disgrace,  a  na- 
tion's downfall.  They  devour  the  seed  of 
virtue  in  the  land ;  they  feed  on  virgin^ 
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Uyil I  and  modesty,  and  tniih.  They 
grow  great  in  crime,  and  hold  a  hot  war 
with  the  men  of  peace.  They  sink  thenu 
selves  in  debt;  they  cover  their  JhmUies 
wiffi  disgrace;  th^  are  their  country's 
shame*  And  will  they  talk  abont  being 
their  countzy's  crown,  and  her  rock  of  de^ 
Ibnce?  They  have  in  them  a  courage  of  a 
land  such  as  Catiline  and  his  conspirators 
had.  Th^  will  plunge  in  blood  for  crowns 
and  gaudy  honours;  or,  like  the  bolder 
animals,  Aey  will  set  on. with  brutal  cou- 
rage, and,  lUce  all  animals,  they  will  lift 
up  an  arm  of  defence  against  those  who  do 
them  harm.  But  their  soul  is  conkimed 
with  wantonness,  and  their  sUadfitst  prin« 
dples  are  dethroned  by  error ;  their  very 
frafnesy  their  bones  and  sinews^  are  ^fhnU 
noted  and  degraded  by  vice  and  dissolute 
indulgences.** 

•  In  shorty  it  is  c1ear>  that  "  what- 
ev^  is,  is  wrong,"  and  that  England 
is  ruined  till  we  get  back  the  soldiery 
of  Cromwel?,  the  statesmanship  of  the 
Rumn,  and  in  one  word>  the  political 
as  wdl  as  the  spiritual  predominance 
of  such  Orators  and  AiKuers  as  Mr 
Edwnd  Irving. — There  is  all  the  sul- 
ky, savage,  sneering  malice  of  another 
crop-eaied  Prynne,  in  that  one  phrase 
about  Cromwell's  iron  band  making 
the  chivalry  of  England  to  skip  I  It 
well  becomes  such  a  spirit,  indeed,  to 
talk  abont  ''  former  times,"  when 
^'  Christians  were  in  this  idand  the 
Princes  of  human  Intellect,  the  Lights 
of  the  world,  the  Salt  of  the^  political 
and  social  state,"  (p.  25j)  Princes! 
Lights!  and  Salt  indeed!  This  truly  is 
the  sort  of  oracle  who  is  entitled  to 
bellow  into  the  ears  of  the  "  accom- 
plished," and  "  imaginative"  classes  of 
mankind,  that  '*  Christians  never  will 
be  the  Masters  ano  coxmanoino 
SPIRITS  or  THE  TIME,  until  theycast 
off  the  withered  and  wrinkled  ekin  of 
an  obsolete  age!  and  clothe  themselres 
with  Intelligence,  as  with  a  garment, 
and  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  power 
and  of  a  sound  mind  I" — (ibid,)  Such 
assurance  would  have  dpne  no  discre- 
dit to  the  most  add  roundhead  that 
grinned  in  front  of  Charles's  scafibld, 
at  WhitefaalL  We  b^  the  reader  to 
compare  some  of  these  last  sentences 
of  Mr  Irving's  with  that  passage  quo- 
ted a  littie  way  back,  where  he  la- 
ments over  the  impossibility  o£  the 
**  Christians"  of  this 'time  coalescing 
thoroughly  with  those  "  Generous 
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wiAL,  idio  have  ftwegicme  in  a  great 
idi^gree  ihe  noble  virtues  and  Christian 
graces  of  the  old  English  patrlarchSj 
and  taken  in  their  privaU  characters, 
more  of  the  manners  and  Libertinism 
of  Cantitiental  EevobtHonists"  Who. 
stay,  are  these  Generous  Libertine$M 
mm  whom  Mr  Edward  Irring  is  so 
sorry  in  being  separated  ?  Are  these 
the  *^  aeoomj^ished"  and  "  imadns^ 
tire"  ones  whom  he  wotild  ftin  draw 
to  his  side  ? — We  beUere,  indeed,  it 
could  be  no  difficult  matter  fbr  a  child 
to  answer  such  questions.  The  truth 
of  the  case  lies  in  a  nut-shdl.  The 
established  order  of  things  in  Eng« 
]and»  aboye  all«  in  the  Church,  is  at 
pesent,  attacked  by  two  numerous, 
out,  thank  God !  bytwo  separate  bo- 
dies of  encaieB««^The  Generous  I^ 
heriines  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  side,  those  who  haire  the  blas-^ 
phemous  audacity  of  arrogating  to 
themselTes  exdusiTely,  the  name  of 
"  Christians."  No  wonder  that  thej 
who  hanker  after  the  memory  of 
*'  Cromwell  and  his  iron  band,"  «|iould 
hate  this  dirision.  No  wonder  that 
they  should  thirst  for  a  coalitiDn  that 
might  perhaps  make  ones  more  the 
chivaby  of  England  to  skip!  N»  won* 
der  that  these  ''  Christians"  diould 
call  the  Ubertinei  they  wa^t  to  gain 
lyy  such  pretty  names  aa  ^^  Generaua 
favourers  of  their  country's  weal,"-n 
&e.  &c.  &c* 

Mr  Irving  complains  bitterly  in  ano- 
ther passage,  thus:  ''We,weChriatians^ 
have  lost  the  manly  regard  of  our  &- 
then  fat  lihertv  md  good  gov»n« 
raent,  and  craudied  into  slavish  senti- 
ments of  pasave  ohedienca/'  (p.  844.) 
Dues  not  this  flimish  a  sufficient  dew 
to  Mr  Irving^s  drift  ?-*Yes,  we  do  not 
fear  to  say  it,  go  who  will  to  hear  this 
man  thunder  out  his  oraiions  and  bis 
argyments,  that  the  book  this  man 
has  pubUshed  is  embned  throughout ' 
with  a  strain  of  moat  dangerous  senti- 
ment He  ^ranta  to  make  the  "  Ge* 
nerous  &vourers  of  their  country's 
weal"  Chrisiians,  and  he  wants  tomake 
the  CArtf^ioM  adiamed  of  having '^  2oj< 
the  old  manly  re^Qard  for  liberty,"  and 
*'  crouched  into  obedienoe  1"  Lsy  these 
two  strings  that  he  has  to  his  bow 
together,  and  let  any  man,  whether 
**  accomplished  and  imaginative,"  or 
not,  doubt  if  he  can,  what  ia  die  arrow 
that  the  reverend  man  would  &in  see 
his  bow  loaded  withi — Such  a  way  of 
judging  may  appear  harsh  and  hasty-—' 
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mt  anuva  tm  mdM  Itlinoi  haatf^ 
and  if  it  be  harsh,  let  Mr  Irving  speA 
English,  and  we  ahaU  endeafonr  not 
to  muamderstand  him  anodier  time. 

In  spite  of  a  Ibwpretty  oomplimen- 
tsry  phrases  used  now  and  then  in  the 
course  of  his  production,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  Mr  Irvhig's  main  intention 
it  to  attack  the  Church  of  England. 
It  is  certainly  of  no  great  consequence 
what,  as  an  individuiJ,  he  does,  or  does 
not  attack  ;  but  we  are  extreniely  sor. 
ry  indeed  to  observe,  that  this  tone  is 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  one  at  pre- 
sent among  the  ultras  of  the  Presby« 
toricn  Kirk  of  Scotland.  We  can  easi- 
ly understand  that  these  people  should 
prefer  having  a  chvch  fiko  their  own 
osUUished  in  theaister  kingdoms.  If 
they  could  manam  that  point^^nt  il 
Is  dear  enough,  that  of  liiis  Ibcjean 
have  no  serious  hope  whatever.  They 
well  know,  that  if  the  Episoofpa! 
Churdi  of  England  perish,  no  esta- 
blished Churdi  whatever  can  oome  in 
Its  place.  They  weS  know,  that  th« 
Sectaries  are  too  mudi  divided,  and 
too  fierce  in  their  soleen  against  eadi 
other-  Thev  are  willing,  therefore,  to 
lend  a  hand  in  pulling  down  the  pre- 
sent Church  of  England,  although  in 
the  knowledge  that  there  never  could 
be  any  other  Church  of  Ens^d. 
They  flatter  themselves  that  althou|^ 
the  Chmxh  of  England  were  pulled 
down  to»monrow,  tfie  Kirk  of  Scotland 
would  stand  fast  and  be  in  no  sort  ef 
danger.  The^r  theiefore  go  on  con- 
tinually decrying  ihe  sister  churdi 
and  extolling  their  own  in  die  same 
breath,  and  Mr  Irving,  among  the 
rest,  loses  no  opportunity  of  raving 
about  Baxter,  ana  the  old  non-confor- 
mists, as  if  these  were  the  only  dericsl 
names  reall;jr  worthy  of  the  gratitude 
and  veneration  of  the  peoole  of  Eng- 
kmd— rsally  woithy  of  being  reve- 
renced otk  a  par,  to  aay  no  moie^  with 
those  of  the  Knoxes  and  MelviOes,  &c. 
of  the  Presbyterian  EstabKshment  in 
Scotland. 

Not  the  least  extrsordinsrv  part  of 
this  humbug  is,  that  these  people 
sre  eternally  abusins  the  Church  of 
England,  as  a  Churcn  too  closely  unit- 
ted  with  the  state  and  the  affiurs  of 
state^and  lauding  their  own  Church 
for  its  freedom  from  all  such  connec- 
tion— and  this  at  the  very  same  time 
that  they  are  hankering  most  eagerly 
after  the  restoration  of  that  state  of 
matters  which  prevailed  in  the  days 
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jHfter  vcte  Miy  chuekHien  in  tii* 
m^M.  wb«  iBtarfond  in  politiQi  mora 
toq^Md  proudly  wd  stoiily  thaii 
Johft  i[]H».tiMlllieiii«iof  hiaachod^ 
both  to  Bngland  «Bd  u  SooUand. 
Xibey  nen  tlie  nMMit  ambitioiis  of 
Btiott*.  Bttipg  tb«  difibvoDC*  of  their 
tetrincij  tb«y  were  just  wo  vaukj 
ft!9nA  sulky  p^ah  monk*— they  had 
•a  the  rasepar  of  a  Oulf^  all  the  tho- 
ivngligeiiig  ambition  of  a  plebeian 
frct»n«  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  tha^ 
with  all  theae  ftulta,  they  had  many 
cxoellemaeat  and  that  thc^  produced 
nada  fpood  in  mere  ways  than  one  to 
the  eonntry*— quite  the  reregrae.  But 
we  do  thinks  and,  thinkinic^  we  do  not 
Wntate  to  say,  that  the  idea  of  wish«« 
IK  for  the  reaorreetion  of  the  politi- 
GsT  aa  wc^  as  ecclesiaatioal  prvSlomi- 
aaacy  of  men  of  that  spirit,  is  absurd- 
ly al  variance  with  the  mind  of  the 
natian  and  of  the  age^-and  certain^ 
moat  woefully  at  tarianoe  with  the 
CeeliBgaof  those  more  cultivated  dasa* 
ea  to  which  this  Mr  Irriiu;  seems  so 
ambitioua  of  exdusiTely  adoreaaing  hia 


But  the  truth  is,  nothing  can  be 
mote  ridieuloua  than  the  notion  pre- 
nlent  among  a  particular  daas  of  our 
Seotti4i  churchmen,  that  their  eata- 
hliahmcat  would  not  be  ahaken  by 
Hha  downfidl  of  the  Church  of  Sn^« 
land*  It  ia  Tery  true,  that  their  ati- 
pendr  are. moderate,  and  that  their 
ealablishment  ia,  on  the  whole,  as  fit-> 
tie  bur theaaome  aa  any  eatablishment 
eeuld  weU  be.  But  this  is  not  the 
question.  There  ia  a  very  great  body 
of  Disaentma  in  Scotland  too— «  great 
and  an  incceaaing  body  of  Preabyte- 
nan  Disaentera.  The  derpymen  of 
these  aeeta  in  Sootlaad  are,  it  is  noto- 
nona,  Jnat  aa  well  educated,  aa  learn* 
ed,  aadotpient,  and  every  way  aa  re- 
me^able,  aa  tboaeof  the  Satablisbed 
Xiik*  Nay^it  ia  a  singular  enough 
fiwt,  that  in  eur  own  day,  the  two 
men  who  have  done  most  for  the  li* 
tersary  reputation  of  the  fteabytcriatt 
dflrical  order  in  Scotland,  are  not 
members  of  the  Established  Preaby* 
terimiChuMliatalL  What  haa  tha 
Uk  of  Scollaad  prodneed  in  theae 
days  that  Qsnanatainamom«it'seem« 
pmrnn  with  the  Dictionanp  of  Dr  Ja* 
miasoB,  and  the  Hiatericai  Weika  of 
DrM'Cvie?  These  are  beaks  whidi 
will  koep  tlmr  plaee  hundteda  of 
years  afiec  fifty  Chalmenea,  (yes. 
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even  ChalmensB»)  ate  quite  Ibrgot- 
ten«  And  will  theae  people  and  the 
leadem  thejr  may  ao  weU  be  proud  of 
bavin^p— will  all  tiiese  aitsil^tly  and 
aubmit  to  be  held  in  an  inferior  i^ace 
by  the  der^  of  the  IQrk,  when  they 
pee  England  set  free  firom  a  Church«» 
eatabtianment altogether?  Theauppo^ 
^tionia  ridieuloua.  The  thing  will  nol 
ptand  fbr  four^and-twcnty  hours* 
.  But  the  Presbyterian  Dissenters  ai9  . 
not  alL  There  is  a  prodimous  body  rf 
Episoopaliana  in  Scotland  At  this  mo« 
ment,  there  is  scarody  a  aingle  noble 
family  in  Scotland  that  ia  not  £piaco« 
palian.  Ahnost  all  the  higher  gentry 
are  in  the  same  way.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  saying  too  much  to  say,  that 
fully  Two«THi ADS  of  the  landed  pro-* 

a  in  Scotland  are  at  thia  hour  in  the 
lof  Episcopalian  proprietora.  Now 
the  land,  and  tne  land  alone,  ia  bur« 
thened  with  the  maintenance  of  die 
kirk  eatablishment.  It  ia  very  true» 
that  theborden  ia,  comparatiivdy  speak-^ 
ing,  light,  and  easy  to  be  borne;  yeV 
if  the  gentry  of  England  were  set  em* 
tirely  free  of  iiihes,  dees  any  one  be* 
lieve  that  the  gentry  of  Scotland  would 
subndt  willingly  to  any  pimnent,  bow* 
ever  maderate,  of  fiends  f  No;  back* 
ed  bv  the  great  Preabyterian  dissenl* 
ing  Dodies,  the  landed  men  of  Scot* 
land  would  certainly  rise  in  an  inatant 
against  the  continuance  of  such  a  sys*. 
tern*  It  is  a  great  pity  that  it  should 
be  so ;  but,  in  pdat  of  fiftct,  the  noblea 
and  the  higher  gentry  of  Scotland, 
are,  with  very  ft  w  exceptiotts,  in  these 
days,  EvousuMKif.  There  is  not  one 
of  the  higher  nobility  of  Scotland  thi^t 
spends,  on  an  average,  more  than  two* 
nighta  in  thevear  in  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland.  Tnere  k  not  (me  of  them 
that  has  a  house  there;  when  ^ey 
come  thither,  they  are  atrangera,  and 
put  up  at  a  botd,  juat  aa  they  would 
do  in  Amsteidam  or  Paris.  Every 
Scotdi  gentleman  who  can  afibrd  it, 
carriea  hia  family  not  to  Edinbiugh, 
but  to  London.  With  few  exeeptiona, 
the  yonnff  men  of  &ahiott  and  fortune 
are  all  ebiefly  educated  in  Enghuid. 
Eag^nd  iaeverytbing;  Scotland  is  no^ 
thing  hut  a  place  to  get  rents  from, 
and  to  shoot  grouse  in  for  afew  weeks 
after  the  rising  of  Parliament.  These 
people  are  all  Engjiish — ^their  speech  ia 
English — ^theirpKjudioes  are  English  ; 
more  than  hair  of  their  blood  is  ia 
most  instances  Engliah  blood.  Theae 
peo^  will  certainly  oppose  aa  much 
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as  in  then(i  lies  the  downfall  of  theve- 
nersUe  Church  of  England ;  hut^  that 
onoe  down,  is  it  anything  less  than 
craziness  and  mere  imbecility  to  dream 
that  they  will  make  a  second,  and  a 
i  more  succesafnl  battle,  for  the  purpose 
of  upholding  the  Kirk  establishmentof 
Scotland? — a  Church  of  which  they  are 
not,  and  have  not  for  a  long  while  been, 
accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as, 
in  any  true  sense  of  the  word^  mem- 
bers—an establishment  with  which 
they  have  long  ceased  to  have  any  con- 
nexion, except  that  of  paying  for  it, 
and  of  appointing  theministers,  (which 
last  benefit,  by  the  way,  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  held  at  an^  very  high  va^ 
lue,  seeing  that  the  Kirks  of  Scotland 
have  long  ago  ceased  to  be  looked  upon 
as  convenient  shelves  for  the  younger 
sons  even  of  the  poorer  orders  of  the 
Scottish  gentry.). 

'  When  Mr  Irving  laments  over  the 
want  of  sympathy  and  close  union  be- 
tween what  he  is  pleased  to  call,  "  We, 
WE  CiAtstians,"  and  **  the  osne- 

X0U8  FAVOURERS  OF  THEI R  COUNTRY'S 
WEAL,  WHO  HAVE  IN  THEIR  PRIVATE 
MANNERS  ADOPTED  THE  LIBERTI- 
NISM OF  FRANCE,"  WO  src  wcll  aware 
that  what  he  reallv  weeps  over  is 
the  Toryism,  generally  speaking,  and 
certainly  the  steady  loyalty,  of  that 
great  party  tfrt'Mt a  the  Church  of  Eng- 
£ind,  which  is  commonly  distinguish- 
ed, we  shall  not  ask  how  improperly, 
by  the  name  of  the  Evangelical  party. 
He  preadies  and  publishes  in  London, 
thei^ore  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
this  is  what  the  orator  means.  It  is, 
however,  not  a  bit  the  less  true,  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  syropa^ 
thy  and  union  just  at  present  between 
certain  infidel  enemies  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  certain  other  enemies 
of  hers.  It  is  the  great  reproach  of  a 
very  considerable  party  in  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  finr  example,  Ijiat  they  have 
suffered  themselves,  on  many  very  im- 
portant occasions,  to  be  led  into  a 
shameful  copartnership  and  co-opera- 
tion with  men  who  abstain  from  at- 
tacking their  church  now,  only  because 
they  see  (what  the  others  would  have 
seen  long  ago,  had  not  the  bile  of  con- 
ceit and  prejudice  blinded  them,)  that 
the  most  ef^tual  way  of  ruining  that 
minor  and  poorer,  but  equally  hated  es- 
tablishment, is  to  begin  with  sapping 
the  foundations  of  the  more  extensive 
and  imposing  structure  in  the  sister 
country.    We  need  not  go  into  close 
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particulars.  What  we  say  will  be  in* 
telligible  enourii  to  everybody  that 
lives  in  Scotland,  and  to  the  grc«t  ma- 
jority of  those  who  do  not  live  iaScot- 
land  also.  We  may  just  hint,  however, 
in  a  single  sentence,  that  the  subscrip- 
tion for  Hone,  to  take  one  example, 
was  aided  and  abetted  here  in  Scot- 
land, not  only  by  the  Edinburgh  Re* 
viewers,  but  by  manv  ruling  elden, 
who  figure  among  the  loudest  and 
most  strenuous  orators  in  our  Greneral 
Assemblies  upon  the  ultra- Whig  and 
ultra-Presbyterian  side  of  the  Kirk. 
This  is  true ;  let  who  will  say  that  this 
is  right.  It  is  really  enough  to  make 
one  lauffh  to  see  how  good,  worthy, 
shortsighted  men  are  taken  in  by  a  few 
flummery  paragraphs  about  them  and 
their  immaculate  Kirk,  and  their  it* 
beraliiy  I  by  people  whose  real  inten- 
tions are  scarcely  covered  by  any  veil 
at  all,  except  when,  for  particular  pur- 
poses, they  are  endeavouring  to  conci- 
liate those,  who,  if  they  had  as  much 
wit  as  we  cannot  doubt  they  have  ho-. 
ntety,  would  be  the  foremost  and  most 
unrelenting  enemies  of  such  a  crew. 

There  is  much  that  the  truly  re- 
spectable clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land might  do  well  to  notice,  and  to 
imitate  in  the  clergy  of  the  sister  Churdi 
here  in  Scotland — their  strict  rest* 
denoe ;  their  humble,  zealous  visita- 
tions of  their  people;  their  uniform 
and  undivided  attention  to  theduties  of 
their  caUing  and  their  cures.  There  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  much  that  the  der- 
gy  of  Scotland  ought  to  imitate  and 
rival  in  the  character  of  their  English 
brethren ;  above  all,  in  that  thorough 
scholarship,  both  professional  and  ex- 
tra-professional, which,  in  spite  of  all 
the  sneers  of  the  Irvings  ti  hoc  eenus, 
has  rendered,  and  now  keeps  the  at- 
tacks of  infidel  writers  and  infidel  ora- 
tors inefiectual  in  Britain.  The  clergy 
of  Scotland  do  their  duty  admirabfy^ 
in  their  parishes  most  admirably  ;  and 
they  deserve,  and  the^'  possess,  the 
wannest  good  wishes  of  every  lover  of 
the  Truth  within  the  country  where 
there  mimstrv  is  exercised.  But  what 
would  have  become  of  the  cause  of 
Christianitv  over  all  Britain,  long  ere 
now,  had  there  been  no  better  fighters 
for  ihtit  cause  against  the  great  army 
of  infidel  wits,  than  Scotland,  and  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  has  of  late  years 
reared  ?  Had  there  been  no  Watsons, 
no  Horslevs,  no  Paleys,  in  the  last  age, 
what  would  have  been  ^e  condition 
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of  tbe  Bifliili  people^  ind  of  tbafcfidth 
wfakh  tnm  men  aaniled  by  enemies 
indeed  worthy  of  the  name  of  enemies? 
What  was  Beattie  to  such  men  as 
these  ?  Such  a  man  as  Beattie  did  very 
well  to  be  paraded  and  puffed— he  was 
a  worthy  good  man,  but  weak  as  wa- 
ter. He  had  the  vanity  to  have  him- 
self painted  bv  Sir  Josnua  Reynolds, 
attinff  in  an  elbow-chair  in  the  clouds, 
with  his  Essay  on  Truth  in  his  hands, 
and  Hume,  andVoltaire,  imd  Rousseau, 
and  Gibbon,  lying  under  his  feet,  wri- 
thing,  in  the  character  of  devils.  The 
printfrom  this  picturefigures  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  life.  Any  one  who  just 
looks  at  it  for  a  minute,  and  consi- 
ders what  the  man,  with  that  happy^ 
oontented^  imbecile,  sleepy  £iice  didr-^ 
what  he  was,  and  what  these  trampled 
devib  did  and  were,  must  blush,  if  the 
Uood  has  any  way  to  his  cheeks,  for 
the  literary  triumphs  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland.*  The  clergy  of  England 
should  imitate  the  clergy  of  Scotland ; 
the  dergy  of  Scotland  would  imitate 
the  dergy  of  England.  But  as  for  such 
people  as  Mr  Irving,  it  will  be  much 
if  they  look  round  them  for  a  little,  in 
either  church,  and  strive  to  imitate,  in 
the  first  place,  that  Christian  humility 
which  distinguishes  the  brightest  or- 
naments of  both  the  one  and  the  other 
of  them. 

But  it  is  higb  time  we  should  speak 
a  few  words  about  his  hook — more 
strictly  considered  as  a  book.  We  have 
already  seen  how  openly  Mr  Irving 
avows  the  highly  amoitious  views  un- 
der the  influence  of  which  he  has  com- 
menced his  career  of  authorship.  We 
have  .seen  that  he  despises  the  name  of 
Sermons ;  that  he  will  write  nothing 
but  Orations  after  the  manner  of  Ci- 
cero and  Demosthenes,  and  Argu- 
ments or  Apologies  after  the  manner 
of  the  Fathers.  We  have  seen,  too, 
that  he  expressly  says,  he  means  him- 
self for  the  ''more  learned,  imagina*- 
tive,  and  accomplished  chuses;  in 
other  words,  that  his  object  is  to  in- 
fhse  the  spirit  of  religion  into  the  po- 
pular literature,  and  thence  into  the 
popular  mind  of  the  age — that  he  means 
to  work  a  revolution  in  religion  and  in 
letters. 

And  what  has  been  hitherto  his  suc- 
cess ?  We  admit,  at  once,  freely  and 
fiilly,  that  he  has  shewn  himself  to  be 
a  man  of  considerable  talents ;  if  it  hsd 
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not  been  so,  indeed*  we  riiooUl  not  of 
course  have  devoted  90  much  space  to 
Jhim  and  his  book.  But  has  he  shewn 
himself  to  be  a  great  man? — a  great 
orator  ? — a  ^jieaX  reasoner  ? — a  master- 
ly and  cHriginal  mind  ? — a  master  of 
Engrlish  eloquence  ? — ^No  such  things. 
He  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  cle- 
ver copier  of  Dr  Chalmers  of  Glas- 
gow. 

.  It  ia  very  true,  that  he  has  been 
reading  Taylor,  Barrow,  Baxter,  and 
Hooker,  and  that  he  has  endeavoured 
to  infuse  into  his  language  a  spice  of 
their  olden  rhetoric  Tlie  attempt  was 
praiseworthy,  but  the  result  hss  cer- 
tainly been  anything  but  satisfactory 
to  those  who  read  (for  we  can  say  no- 
thing as  to  those  who  hear,)  Mr  Irving. 
Those  old  writers  were  admirably  ac- 
complished masters  of  the  Englicdi 
tongue :  there  is  a  rich  mellow  luxury 
about  their  periods,  which,  to  imitat^ 
is  hopeless,  unless  in  very  superior 
hands  indeed  to  the  like  of  Mr  Irving. 
And,  besides,  he  could  not— no  man 
could — ^imitate  both  them  and  Dr  Chal- 
mers at  once.  Chalmers  hss  his  own 
merits,  but  they  lie  toto  cah  away 
from  those  of  our  old  prose  classics  o£ 
the  17  th  century ;  and  the  attempt  to 
blend  the  two  styles  has  been  produc- 
tive of  an  extremely  unpleasing  eflbct. 
Ithas  covered  the  whole  strain  with  an 
insufferable  appearance  of  affectation 
—double  afibctation  too — of  laboured 
frigidity— -of  ambitious  feebleness— of 
uninspired  extravagance. 

The  whole  style  of  the  orator's  think- 
ing, the  whole  conception  of  his  strain, 
are  servilely  aft»  Chalmera.  We  are 
pretty  sure  there  is  not  one  train  oi 
thought  at  all  striking  in  the  book, 
the  germ  of  which  may  not  be  found 
even  in  Chalmers's  printed  works.  But 
to  us,  who  have  very  frequently  heard 
Dr  Chalmen  preach,  the  identity  of 
the  two  things  is  throughout  quite  pal- 
pable— ^painnilly  so,  indeed.  The  imi- 
tatbn  is  as  dose,  now,  as  the  imitation 
of  Jeffrey's  way  of  reviewing  by  the 
underling  imbeciles  of  his  Journal,— 
as  the  imitation  of  the  author  of  Wa^ 
verley's  style  by  the  authon  of  The 
Cavalter,  The  King  of  the  Peak,  Pan- 
itfract  Castle,  The  Ilise  and  Fall  if 
Somerset,  and  such  books.  Now,  there 
is  no  doubt,  that  considerable  talent 
may  be  shewn  in  the  midst  of  even 
this  kind  of  imiution ;  but  high  talent 


*  Our  oonespondent  has  forgotten  two  really  respectable  divines  of  the  lost  age  in 
Scotluid,  Campbell  and  Macknight ;  but  fitiU  we  do  noi  quarrel  with  his  general  ar« 
gument  as  to  this  matter.*-C.  K. 
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anytbuig  fike  the  talent  that  is  capa- 
ble of  working  a  revolntion^  or  anT^- 
Ihinglikea  rerolution,  either  in  preacn- 
Ing^  or  in  any  other  depnrtment  of  in- 
tefiectua]  exertion^  19  quite  out  of  the 
questipn  in  such  a  case.  Facile  e$t  in» 
Mentis  addere,  is  an  old  and  a  true  say- 
ing ;  and  even  if  Mr  Irvins;  had  gone 
considerably  beyond  Dr  Chalmers  in 
Dr  Chalmers's  tralk^  we  should  ne- 
ver have  dreamed  of  putting  him  by 
the  side  of  his  master.  Even  if  he  had 
kept  an  the  startling  boldness  of  Dr 
Omdmers's  way  of  preaching,  and  yet 
made  his  language  pure  and  correct 
finglish,  instead  of  the  pyebald  oflfen- 
siveness  of  the  Chalmerian  style,  we 
should  not  have  said,  here  is  a  man 
worthy  of  taking  his  pkce  by  the  side 
of  Chalmers.  But  he  has  done  nothing 
of  this  sort.  He  has  the  audacity  with- 
out the  vigour ;  the  os  magna  sonitu^ 
rum  without  the  original  verve  and 
pith;  the  v^onmw  Tuxawyif,  without 
the  capacity  of  the  temple  behind.  He 
lias  not  equalled  the  excellencies — no- 
thing like  it ;  and  he  has  kept,  ay, 
and  added  to  the  defecto. 

All  this  might,  no  doubt,  have  pass- 
ed off  extremely  well,  if  Mr  Irving 
had  been  contented  to  speak  his  ora- 
tions and  argumente,  and  not  to  print 
them.  He  has  probably  a  vigorous  and 
impressive  style  of  declaiming,  and  if 
he  had  been  wise  enough  to  avoid 
publication,  he  might,  in  a  place 
where  Dr  Chalmers  could  be  little 
known,  have  continued  to  maintain 
the  reputation  of  a  powered  and  even 
of  an  original  preacher.  But  this  print- ' 
ing  in  a  great  measure  undid  ChalmerB 
himself^— and  what  wonder  that  it 
should  have  gone  near  to  undo  his 
pupil  and  imitator  altogether  F  In  our 
opinion,  such  must  have  been  the  ef- 
fect of  Mr  Irving's  very  ambitious 
debut  as  an  author. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  justify 
what  we  have  fblt  ourselves  constrained 
to  say,  by  a  few  extmcta  from  the  book. 
The  following  passage  it  may  be  pro^ 
per  to  introduce  with  the  remark,  that 
It  occurs  within  three  pages  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  Oration— that 
"  On  preparation  for  consulting  the 
Oracles  <tf  God." 

"  Who  feds  the  thnlling  fear  or  trem- 
bling hope  there  is  in  words  whereon  the 
eternal  destinies  of  himself  A>^i^^  Who 
feels  the  swelling  tide  of  gratitude  within 
his  breast,  for  redemption  and  salvation 
coming,  instead  of  flat  despair  and  ever* 
lasting  retribntion  ?  Finally,  who,  in  per- 
using  the  word  of  God,  is  captivated  through 


all  his  emotions,  and  tbroogfa  «U  his  ener. 
^es  of  aetion  wound  im  ?  Why,  to  say 
me  best,  k  is  done  as  other  duties  are  wwt 
to  be  done ;  and,  having  reached  the  rsAk 
of  a  daily,  formid  duty,  the  perosal  of  the 
.  Wor4  hath  readied  its  noblest  place.  Yea, 
that  which  is  the  guide  and  spur  of  all  du- 
tv,  the  necessary  aliment  of  Christian  Ufe, 
the  first  and  the  last  of  Christian  know- 
ledge and  Christian  feeling,  hath,  to  speak 
the  best,  degenerated  in  these  days  to  stand 
rank  and  file  among  those  duties*  whereof  it 
is  parent,  preserver,  and  commander.  And 
to  speak  not  the  be^  but  the  fair  and  com. 
mon  truth,  this  book,  the  offiipriog  of  the 
divine  mind,  and  the  perfection  of  hesveo- 
ly  wisdom,  is  permitted  to  lie  from  day  to 
day,  perhaps  from  week  to  week,  unheeded 
and  unperused ;  never  wdoome  to  our  hap- 
py, healthy,  and  energetic  moods ;  admit- 
ted, if  admitted  at  all,  in  seasons  of  sick- 
ness, feeble-mindedness,  and  disabliog  sor- 
row. Yea,  th2t  which  was  sent  to  be  a  spi- 
rit  of  ceasdess  joy  and  hope,  within  the 
heart  of  man,  is  treated  as  tlie  ebemy  of 
happiness,  and  the  murderer  of  enjoyment ; 
and  eyed  askance,  as  the  remembrancer  of 
dealh  and  the  very  messenger  of  heU ! 

'*  Oh !  if  books  had  but  tongues  to  speak 
their  wrongs,  then  might  this  book  wdl  ex- 
daim — ^Hear,  O  heavens !  and  give  ear,  0 
earth  !  I  came  Irom  the  love  and  embrace 
of  God,  and  mute  Nature,  to  whom  1 
brought  no  boon,  did  me  rightful  homage. 
To  man  I  came,  and  my  wmds  were  tome 
children  of  men.  I  disdosed  to  jrou  the 
mysteries  of  hereafter,  and  the  seerets  of 
the  throne  of  God.  I  set  optiM  Co  you  thte 
gates  of  salvatbn,  and  the  wi^  of  eternal 
life,  hitherto  unknown.  Nothmg  in  hea- 
ven  did  I  withhold  from  your  hope  and 
itfnbition;  and  upon  your  earthly  lot  I 
poured  the  full  hom  of  Divine  Providence 
and  consolation.  But  yc  ret^uited  me  with 
no  welcome,  ye  hdd  no  festivity  on  my  ar- 
rival: Ye  sequester  me  from  happiness 
and  heroism,  dosetins  me  with  sickness 
and  infimity ;  ye  make  not  of  me,  nok 
use  me^for  your  guide  to  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, but  press  me  into  a  place  in  your 
■last  of  duties,  and  withdraw  me  to  a  mere 
-oomer  of  your  time ;  and  most  of  ye  set 
me  at  nought  and  utterly  di8r(^;arded  me. 
I  came,  the  fullness  of  the  km>wledge  of 
God  ;  angels  delighted  in  my  company, 
and  desired  to  dive  into  my  secrets.  But 
ye,  mortals,  place  masters  over  me,  sub- 
jecting me  to  the  disdpline  and  dogmatism 
of  men,  and  tutoring  me  in  your  schools  of 
learning.  I  came,  not  to  be  silent  in  your 
dwdlings,  but  to  speak  wdfare  to  you  and 
to  your  diildren.  I  came  to  rule,  and  my 
throne  to  set  up  in  the  hearto  of  men.  Mine 
andent  residence  was  the  bosom  of  God  ; 
no  residence  will  1  have  but  the  soul  of  an 
immortaL" 

It  must  be  quite  needless  for  us  to 
criticise  the  above.  It  has  all,  the  worst 
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qiuaUtinor  tbeChilmttiwi  •clMiol--ita 
vulnriij  tinl  its  fUstian.  But  the  iii^ 
tmnictioa  i£  waetk  a  bold  figure,  as 
ike  BUAe  gpeMmg  ftmn  the  desk  with 
a  human  tongue,  at  the  Tery  thresh-i 
old  of  a  sermon,  shews  sudi  a  pro- 
firand  ignorance  of  sll  the  principles 
of  oiatoricsl  oompoeitiott,  that  we  may 
wsUsmOe  to  hear  this  sermon  styled,  as 
ifptirexcelknce^wxiOraUon.  This  is  an 
absurdity  fsr,  very  &r,  bevond  Chal- 
mers's wildest  fiignt  And  then  to  com* 
plete  the  thing,  Mr  Irving  enfin-oes,  a 
pa^  or  two  after,  the  propriety  of 
giving  prompt  and  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  calls  of  religious  duty---by 
what  argument,  think  you? — ^Why, 
\fj  this,  that,  when  the  King  asks  a 
man  to  dine  with  him,  he  is  '*  held 
disengaged^  though  preoccupied  with 
a  thousand  appointments!"  This  is 
for  tlie  imaginative  classes  of  the  pub- 
lic What  was  '^  Lieutenant-Colonel 
to  the  £arl  of  Mar,"  to  the  like  <tf 
this? 

As  another  specimen  of  that  extra- 
vagance,  which  totally  destroys  die 
best  intentions  in  a  person  addressing 
rational  men,  we  must  give  the  fol- 
lowing short  paragraph  mm  the  same 
sermon:— 

"  Go^  visit  a  desolate  widow  with  con- 
solation, and  help,  and  fatherhood  of  her 
orphan  children— -do  it  again  and  again— 
and  your  presence,  the  sound  of  your  ap« 
proaching  footstep,  the  soft  utterance  of 
your  voice,  the  very  mention  of  your  name 
—-shall  come  to  dilate  her  heart  with  a  ful- 
ness whi(^  defies  her  tongue  to  utter,  but 
npeaks  by  the  tc&ena  of  a  swimming  eye, 
and  clasped  hands,  and  fervent  ejaculations 
to  Heaven  upon  your  head !  No  less  co- 
pious  acknowledgment  to  God,  the  author 
of  our  well-being  and  the  father  of  our  bet- 
ter hopes,  ought  we  to  feel  when  his  Word 
disdoseth  to  us  the  excesses  of  his  love, 
lliough  a  veil  be  now  cast  over  the  Majes- 
ty which  speaks,  it  is  the  voice  o{  tlie  Eter- 
nal which  we  hear,  coming  in  sof^  cadences 
10  win  our  favour,  yet  omnipotent  as  the 
voice  of  the  thunder,  and  overpowering  aa 
the  rushing  of  many  waters.  And  though 
the  veil  of  the  future  intervene  between  our 
hand  and  the  promised  goods,  still  are  they 
from  His  lips,  wIk)  speaks  and  it  is  done, 
who  commands  and  ail  things  stand  fast. 
WUk  no  leu  emotion,  therefore^  thould  this 
book  be  openedy  tluin  if^  like  him  in  the 
Apocalyptc,  youeaw  the  voice  which  spake ;  * 
or  Uke  him  im  the  trance^  you  were  into  the 
third  ir^mee  iransUted^  companying  and 
commm^mg  viih  tke  rcaUiiee  of  glory  ^ 
iriuch  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
Qor  chft  heart  of  man  ooneeived. 


<*  Far  and  foctign  ftem  sndi  anomned 
and  awakened  bosom  is  that  edd  and  fiir- 
mal  hand  which  is  generally  laid  nnon  the 
Sacred  Velume ;  tluU  unfedingaod  oninH 
picsaive  tone  with  which  its  acoenta  are 
pionouDoed  4  and  that  listless  and  incurioua 
ear  into  which  its  bUsaed  sounda  are  recei* 
vcd.  How  ean  yon,  thus  unimpassionedt 
bold  commanion  with  themes  in  which 
everythinff  awfbl,  vital,  ud  endearing,  do 
meei  togeSier !  Why  is  not  curkwity,  cu- 
riosity ever  hungry,  on  edge  to  know  the 
doings  and  intentiona  of  JehoviJi,  King  of 
Kings?" 

Kow  what  good  is  there  in  thua 
pushing  the  best  ideas  to  the  verge  of 
absurdity?  Will  anybody  of  sound 
mind  lietoi  to  a  man  who  says,  that 
eyery  time  he  opens  the  book  of  Re- 
veUtions,  it  is  his  duty  to  feel  the  sanie 
degree  of  emotion  with  which  the  apos- 
tle, in  Patmos^  saw  the  heavens  opened, 
and  heard  the  an^el  of  God  speak  to 
him  the  mysteries  of  futurity?  St 
John  himself  could  not  feel  the  same 
degree  of  emotion  as  this  in  opening 
the  book  which  he  himself  haa  writ- 
ten even  a  month  afterwards.  As  w^ 
might  Mr  Irving  tell  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  that  he  ought  to  feel  the 
same  way  when  he  turns  over  the  his- 
tory of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  as  he 
did  when  he  had  the  first  glimpse  of 
Buonaparte's  columns  on  tnat  great 
day.  As  well  might  he  say,  that  we 
ought  all  to  feel  the  same  way  in 
reading  of,  that  we  ahould  in  witnesa* 
ing  with  our  own  eyes,  a  horrible  mur- 
der. Such  rant  aa  tiiis  can  have  no 
tendency  but  to  create  suspicion  in 
those,  who  hear  a  man  of  **  ^anlic 
stature,"  and  with  a  beard  on  his  chin, 
we  suppose,  uttering  it.  Does  Mr  Ir- 
ving mean  to  say,  that  he  himself  sees 
THS  Son  and  tlie  green  fields  every 
day  with  the  same  emotion,  where^ 
with  a  man,  auddenly  delivered  from 
blindnesa,  opens  his  eyes  upon  the. 
beauty  and  the  mrandeur  of  nature  ?-^ 
These  are  just  tne  sort  of  things  that 
Whitfield  dealt  in— they  are  by  no 
means  adapted  for  being  printed.  But, 
to  be  sure,  the  book  is  meant  for  '*  the 
imaginative  classes." 

Nothine  can  be  more  painful  than 
quoting,  ror  the  absurditv  of  language 
and  style,  passages  which,  of  course, 
contdn  much  serious  matter  for 
thought ;  but  it  must  be  done.  We 
want  to  prove  the  servile  Chalmerian- 
ism  of  Irving ;  and  we  think  if  we 
quoted  no  more,  the  following  would 
be  enough  for  our  purpose. 


'  See  a  voice  1"  Wc  have  heard  of  pigs  seeing  the  wind  before,  but  this  is  new. 
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**  Meyiibl[S  the  afibcdons  of  men  are 
fallen  into  the  yellow  leaf.  Of  your  ]poets 
which  charm  the  world*i  ear,  who  is  he 
diat  inditeth  a  song  onto  his  God  ?  Some 
wUl  tone  their  harps  to  sensual  pleataicsy 
and  hy  the  enchantment  of  their  genius, 
veU  i^gh  commend  their  unholy  thZmet  to 
the  imagimitkni  ofiainU.*  Others,  to  the 
high  and  nohle  sentiments  ai  the  heart, 
wSl  sing  of  domestic  joys  and  happy  onions, 
casting  around  sorrow  the  radian<7  of  vir- 
tue, and  hodymg  forth,  to  undying  forms, 
the  dioft-lived  visions  of  joy.  Othen  have 
enrolled  themselves  ihthigh^pHettt  ofmttU 
Naltmr^e  eharms^  enchanting  her  echoes 
vith  their  mlmwtrehyy  and  peeling  her  so- 
titades  with  the  bi^t  creatures  of  their 
fincy.  But  when,  since  the  days  of  the 
blind  master  of  English  song,  hath  any 
poured  forth  a  lay  worthy  of  ue  Christian 
theme  ?+  Nor  in  philosophy, '  the  palace 
of  the  soul,'  have  been  more  mindful  of 
their  Maker.  Tlie  flowers  of  the  garden 
and  the  herbs  of  the  field  have  their  un- 
wearied devoteet^  crossing  the  ocean,  way- 
faring in  the  desert,  and  making  devout 
pilgrimages  to  every  region  of  nature,  for 
ofierings  to  thHr  patron  mute*  The  rocks, 
from  their  residences  among  the  clouds  to 
their  deep  rests  in  the  dark  bowels  qf  the 
earthy  have  a  most  hold  and  venturous 
priesthood;  who  see  in  their  rough  and 
JHntif  faces  a  more  delectable  image  to  adore 
than  in  the  revealed  countenance  of  God, 
And  the  political  welfare  of  the  world  is  a 
very  Moloch,  who  can  at  any  time  com- 
mand his  hecatomb  of  human  victims. 
But  the  revealed  sapience  of  God,  to  which 
the  harp  of  David  and  the  prophetic  lyre 
of  Isaiah  were  strung,  the  prudence  of 
God  which  the  wisest  of  men  coveted  after, 
preferring  it  to  every  gift  which  Heavoi 
eottld  oonfer-..and  the  eternal  Intelligenoe 
himself  in  human  form,  and  the  unction 
of  the  Holy  One  which  ahideth,_these  the 
common  heart  of  man  hath  forsaken,  and 
refused  to  be  charmed  withaL 

^'  I  testify,  that  there  ascendeth  not  firom 
earth  a  Hosannah  of  her  children  to  bear 
witness  in  the  ear  of  the  upper  regions,  to 
the  wonderful  manifestations  of  her  God ! 
From  a  few  seattered  hamlets,  in  a  small 
pottion  of  her  wide  territory,  a  small  voice 
asoendeth  like  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  But  to  the  service  of  our 
general  Preserver  there  is  no  concourse, 
from  Dan  unto  Beersheba,  of  our  people ; 
the  greater  part  of  whom,  after  two  thou- 
sand years  of  apostolic  commission,  know 
not  tne  testimonies  of  our  God ;  and  the 
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mnhitade  of'thoee  who  do^  Hfeet  or  de- 
spise them!  » 

''  But  to  return  from  this  Immtnta^on^ 
which  may  God  hear,  who  doth  not  disre- 
gard the  cries  of  his  afflicted  people  !*'  &c. 
More  consummate  affectation — more 
babyish  tinsel,  were  never,  we  venture 
to  aay,  invented  for  the  ben^t  of  the 
'^  imaginative  dasses."  We  confess, 
that,  regarding  the  last  sentence  as 
part  of  a  printed  book,  and  of  a  book 
written  solely  and  expressly  to  be 
minted,  there  is  something  to  us  real- 
ly all  but  blasphemous  in  the  combi- 
nation of  its  phrases.  The  sfrmon 
concludes  thus : — 

*^  Mistake  us  not,  for  we  steer  in  anar* 
TOW,  very  narrow  channel,  with  rocks  of 
popular  prejudice  on  every  side.  While 
we  thus  invocate  to  the  reading  of  the 
Word,  the  highest  strains  of  the  human 
soul,  mistake  us  not  as  derogating  from 
the  office  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Far  be  it 
from  any  Christian,  much  farther  fhm)  any 
Christian  pastor,  to  withdraw  fWmi  God 
the  honour  which  is  everywhere  his  due, 
but  there,  most  of  all  his  due,  whcze  tibe 
human  mind  laboured  alone  for  thousands 
of  years,  and  laboured  with  no  success 
viz.  the  regeneration  of  itself,  and  its  re- 
storation to  the  lost  semblance  of  the  Di- 
vinity.— Oh !  let  him  be  reverently  inqui* 
red  after,  devoutly  waited  on,  and  most 
thankfully  acknowledged  in  every  step  of 
progress  from  the  sours  fresh  awakening 
out  of  her  dark  oblivious  sleep-^even  to 
her  ultimate  attainment  upon  earth,  and 
foil  accomplishment  for  heaven.  And  that 
there  mav  be  a  fuller  choir  of  awakened 
men  to  advance  his  honour  and  glory  here 
00  earth— and  hereafter  in  heaven  above- 
let  the  saints  bestir  themselves  like  anoels, 
and  the  ministers  of  religion  like  arcAait- 

Sls  strong  ! — And  now  at  length  let  us 
ve  a  demonstration  made  of  all  that  is 
noble  in  tbouglit,  and  generous  in  action, 
and  devoted  in  piety,  for  bestirring  this  le- 
thargic age,  and  breaking  the  bands  of  heD, 
and  redeeming  the  whole  world  to  the  ser- 
vice of  its  God  and  King ! 

^*  As  He  doth  know  diis  to  be  the  desire 
and  aun  of  the  preceding  discourse,  so  may 
he  prosper  it  to  the  salvation  of  many  souls* 
that  to  nis  poor  servant,  covered  over  with 
iniquities,  may  derive  the  forgiveness  and 
honour  of  those  who  turn  many  from  dark- 
ness to  %ht,  and  f^om  the  power  of  Sa- 
tan to  the  sendee  of  the  living  God.**j: 


*  Does  he  mean  Don  Juan  \ 


t  Have  yon  forgot  Cowper  ? 


7  The  verb  derive  is  constantly  used  by  Mr  Irving  in  this  totally  obsolete  sense— we 
pemme  it  lingers  as  a  Gallowgatism.  In  like  taste,  he  always  talks  about  '*  souls**  he- 
mg  *<  wrapt,**  when  the  meaning  is  rapt.  Why  not  wrapture  too?  And  this  is  the  man 
who  will  preach  like  nobody  hut  Cioero>«-iWho  will  write  fbr  nobody  but  the  **  learned 
and  fanagmative.** 


I«lt3 
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<«  Kow  Et  length  r  as  if,  foraooth^  the 
conclusion  of  Mr  Irving^s  first  printed 
flemion  were  to  be  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  Christian  England! 

The  following  passage  is  another  at- 
tempt at  the  soaring  style  of  Ghalmen. 
We  confess,  we  have  heard  the  Doctor 
sp^  things  not  much  less  wildly 
worded;  but  most  certainly  he  has 
never  printed  anything  quite  so  bad  in 
that  way. 

**  Ob^  the  Scriptar«8  or  you  perish.— 
Yoa  may  despise  the  honour  done  you  by 
die  Majesty  above,  you  may  span  the  so- 
vcrdflpty  of  Almighty  God,  you  may  re- 
vdt  from  creation^s  untvenal  rule,  to  bow 
before  its  Creator,  and  stand  m  momentary 
lebdlion  against  his  ordinances ;  his  over- 
taxes of  mercy  you  may  cast  contempt  on, 
and  crucify  a&esh  the  royal  pertonage  who 
bears  them ;  and  you  may  riot  in  your  li- 
oestioua  liberty  for  a  while,  and  make  game 
of  his  indulgence  and  long-sufTering.  But 
come  at  length  it  wiU^  when  Revenge  shall 
arrojf  hene^to  gojbrthf  and  AnguiA  shall 
attend  her,  andfiom  the  wheelsof  their  cha- 
riot rum  and  dismay  shall  shoot  far  and  teide 
among  the  enemies  of  the  Xing,  whose  deso- 
lotion  shall  not  tarry,  andvAosedestructiont 
as  the  vringofthe  whirlwind,  shaflbesu^'^ 
hopeless  as  die  conclusion  of  etemify€Hui  the 
reversion  of  doom.  Then  around  iheJSery 
oftl 


'  the  wastejnl  pit^  the  clan^  of 

grief  shall  ring,  and  thejfi«ty  heart  which 
repelled  tender  mercy  shall  strike  its  fangs 
into  its  proper  bosom ;  and  the  soft  and 
gentle  spirit  which  dissolved  in  voluptwms 
pleasures,  shall  dissolve  in  weeping  sorrows 
and  outbursting  lamentations  ;  and  the^y 
^<ory  of  time  SHALL  depart;  and  sportful 
liberty  tihaXl  be  bound  for  everin  the  chain 
of  obdurate  necessity.  The  green  earthy 
with  all  her  Uooming  beauty^  and  bowers 
of  neace,  shall  depart.  The  morning 
and  evening  salutadons  of  kinsmen  shall 
DEPABT,  and  the  ever^wekome  voice  of 
friendship,  and  the  tender  whispering  of 
fidlhearted  affection^  shall  depart, 
for  the  sad  discord  of  weeping  and  wailing, 
and  gnasbina  of  teeth.  And  the  tender 
names  of  children,  and  father  and  mother, 
and  wifo  and  husband,  with  the  communion 
of  domestic  love,  and  hu/^imi/ affection,  and 
the  inward  touches  of  natural  instinct, 
which /!ima/y  compact^  whenuninvadedby 
diioord,  wraps  the  live-long  day  into  one 
sweU  of  tender  emotion,  making  earth's 
lowly  scenes  worthy  of  heaven  itsdf-^ll^ 
all  shall  pass  away;  and,  instead,  shall 
come  the  levei  lake  that  bumeth,  and  the 
soUtary  dungeon,  and  the  desolate  bosom^ 
and  the  thzMs  and  tossings  of  horror  and 
,  and  the  worm  that  dieth  not. 


I  the  lire  that  is  not  quenched. 
'^  'Tis  written,  'tis  written,  'tis  sealed  of 
heaven,  and  a  few  years  shall  reveal  it  all. 
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Be  assured  it  is  even  so  to  happen  to  the 
despisefs  of  holy  writ.** 

What  hammering  of  epithets!  what 
conglomeration  of  figures ! — ^what  hdp* 
lenpoluphloiBboioism ! 

Tne  greater  part  of  the  volume  is 
occupied  with  ''  For  Judgment  to 
come,  an  Areument  in  Nine  Parts.** 
It  is  plentif^y  garnished  with  dulcia 
viiia  of  the  same  kind  with  these — ^but 
really  we  can  see  nothine  that  deaerves 
the  name  of  novelty,  eiuer  in  die  ge- 
neral strain,  <v  in  the  particular  fllua- 
trations  of  the  argument ;  and  there- 
finre  we  shall  not  at  pres^Jit  occupy  our 
readers  with  it.  We  have  no  sort  of 
doubt,  that  many  of  the  sections  might 
produce  a  ver^  oonsitlerable  efl^t,  if 
powerfully  dehvered  from  the  pulpit 
—and  we  have  no  doubt^  that  many 
of  the  people^  who  are  accustomed  to 
sermon-readings  may  be  pleased  wi^ 
them  also  as  a  variety — ^but  aa  for  this 
being  the  sort  of  thing  to  introduce 
religious  reading  into  favour  am<mg 
new,  and^  forsooth,  higher  dassea  S 
readers — (we  deny  that  the  hiffher 
dasses  are  less  religiously  disposed,  or 
less  acquainted  with  the  literature  of 
religion,  than  any  others— we  say  thia 
once  for  all) — ^the  Rev.  Edward  Ir- 
ving must  excuse  us,  if  we  totally  dif- 
fer nrom  him. 

We  must*  not,  however,  omit  to 
state  very  seriously,  that  although  we 
make  no  objections  to  the  general 
strain  of  Mr  Irviog'a  theology— we 
think  it  ia  extravagant,  but  we  let  that 
pass  fbr  the  present— we  do  think 
there  ia  a  tone  of  bold  levity,  perfaapa 
not  meant  to  be  such,  in  very  many  of 
what  he  probably  concdvea  to  be 
among  his  moat  feudtous  and  original 
passages  throughout  this  Argument, 
which  we  are  sure  can  have  no  ten- 
dency, except  to  exdte  great  and  un- 
necessary disgust;  more  especially 
among  those  classes  of  persons,  wi 
whom  hia  work  has  been,  according 
to  his  own  story,  got  up.  Chalmers, 
hia  master,  has  been  lauded  till  all  the 
world  is  well  nigh  nauseated,  for  hia 
county  in  illustrating  the  mysterica 
of  religion,  by  examples  and  a&usions 
of  a  sublunar  and  familiar  character. 
Be  it  60,  that  Dr  Chalmers  has  often 
done  something  of  this  kind  with 
^eat  and  praise-worthy  success.  But 
if  80,  the  reading  of  Mr  Irving's  book 
has  certainly  impressed  us  very  deep- 
ly with  a  sense  of  the  extreme  delicacy 
requisite  in  the  use  of  this  style,  and 
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of  his  (Mr  Iryiog'g)  profound  incapa- 
dtv  to  appreciate  the  essential  diffi-. 
eiuties  of  that  which  he  has  so  rashly 
imitated,  and  so  nnhutpily  overstep* 
ped.  It  is  in  contempjating  his  me- 
thod of  handling  some  of  those  dark- 
est and  most  impenetrable  mysteries, 
from  which  the  greatest  and  the  wisest 
of  men  and  of  divines  have  ever  turn- 
ed their  modest  eves,  that  we  have 
been  continually  and  painfiilly  remind- 
ed of  the  truth  of  the  sayins— ''  That 
fools  rush  in  where  aogds  fear  to 
tread."  His  speculations  upon  the  in- 
termediate stateof  the  soul  f-^-upon  the 
oeiualf  visible,  and  tangible  occurrence$ 
€£  the  Day  of  Judgment  ! — andj 
perhaps,  most  of  all,  his  minute  and 
laboured  disquisitions  upon  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  torments  of  hell, 
have  not  merely  disgusted  us  as  spe- 
cimens of  the  most  outrageous  bad 
taste,  ignorance  of  the  duties  of  his 
place  and  calling,  and  extravagant 
self-conceit— but  they  have  really 
shocked  us  as  so  many  pieces  of  blasir 
fAem$f.  When  we  think  of  thedelir 
cacy  and  modesty  of  the  great  found- 
ers of  the  English  church,  in  approach- 
ing the  very  outskirts  of  these  forbid- 
den regions,  and  then  turn  to  this 
young  and  very  imperfectlv  educated 
man,  and  observe  with  wnat  vulgar 
and  r«oicing  audacity  he  treads  the 
ground  that  a  Hooker,  a  Taylor,  a 
Barrow  wduld  have  trembled  to  oonta- 
mlna^,  by  the  footstep  of  even  the 
most  enlightened  geniua— we  do  con- 
fine, that  we  want  words  to  express  all 
o|u:  feelings*  The  boyish  greenness-r- 
thesatisfi^  short-sightedness— the  ir- 
reverent firee-and-easv  words,  phrases, 
And  images,  which  this  person  exhi- 
bits in  many  passages  of  the  sort  we 
have  indicated,  would  probably  do 
more  harm  to  an  elegant  and  imagina- 
tive mind,  kdwuring  under  the  weight 
<tf  doubt,  than  all  the  open  and  avow- 
ed profanities  of  a  thousand  atheists. 
XiCt  any  man  read  dispassionately  the 
following  single  specimen,  and  we 
ahaU  be  heartily  content  to  stand  by 
hia  judgment 

^^  The  mercy  and  goodnesB  of  God  need 
not  be  lauded  here,  after  what  hath  been 
written  in  the  third  part  of  this  discourse. 
But  though  exccc^ng  great,  and  greatly 
to  be  adored,  and  sufficient  for  the  salva- 
tion of  all  the  earth,  these  attributes  do  con- 
sist with  others  of  a  firmer  texture  and  a 
'sterner  mood.  Here  are  we,  the  sons  of 
men,  suffering  daily  pain,  misery,   and 
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death,  although  wc  were  not  instmmsDtal 
to  the  fall.  Ood  looks  upon  our  case,  and 
doth  not  hinder  it.  He  hath  sent  a  reme- 
dy, but  by  far  the  sreater  portion  of  men 
have  never  heard  of  it.  Contemplate  the 
condition  of  whole  continents  of  die  earth 
sweltering  in  sultry  toil,  or  raging  in  fieiee 
contests  of  mutual  misery  and  destruction, 
oppressed  by  the  wilAilness  of  single  men, 
at  whose  plennoe  they  are  bought  and  scdd, 
imprisoned,  and  put  to  dei^,  without 
knowledge  of  better  things  to  come,  or 
cheerftd  hope  of  any  redress  of  wrong*  All 
for  what  ?  for  the  sin  of  our  first  great  pa- 
rents,  over  whom  we  had  no  oontiol ;  let 
them  contemplate  this,  and  see  what  stem 
attributes  dwell  by  the  side  of  divine  mer- 
cy and  goodness.  I  confess,  when  I  con- 
template the  administration  of  this  woe- 
ful world  since  the  fall,  so  far  as  it  is 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  nations,  I  fed 
a  shrinking  terror  of  the  sternness  of 
Him  in  whose  hands  the  government 
rests.  The  world  hath  been  a  very  fur- 
nace of  hot  and  murderous  passions,  a 
seething  vessel  of  blood,  which  nath  never 
rested,  but  smoked  to  heaven  in  vain.  £ven 
still,  after  the  great  propitiation  and  aton&* 
ment  for  the  world'?  sins,  it  never  resteth. 
Every  day  men  are  immolated  upon  a 
bloooy  altar,  and^  their  unshrived  spirits 
pass  in  most  desperate  moods  into  eternity. 
Wickedness  rageth,  princes  combine  against 
the  Lord  and  his  Anointed,  they  filch  the 
sacred  authority  of  God,  they  plant  their 
soorafiil  foot  upon  the  neck  of^  noble  na- 
tions, and  they  defy  the  tears  and  groans 
of  millions  to  mdt  their  stony  hearts.  Oh, 
my  Ood !  when  will  this  have  an  end  ? 
when  wilt  thou  dash  them  in  pieces  like 
the  potsherd,  and  vie  them  in  thy  hot  dif^ 
pleasure  9  This,  when  I  look  upon,  and 
ronember  from  what  small  beginnings  it 
arose,  I^Jbr  one,  caknot  doubt  of  the 
yHmigkiy*s force  cf  character  to  carry  any- 
ihirtg  into  t^ct!  !  If  God  «m  exist  with 
such  a  blighted  region  and  tormented 
people  under  his  government,  why  may  he 
not  also  exist  in  the  knowledge  and  per' 
mission  of  hellf  Tragedies  as  deep  as 
hell  are  consummating  every  day  under 
his  lender  eye,  and  dec3s  of  darkness,  foul 
as  the  pit,  transacted  in  highest  places  with 
the  insi^ia  of  his  holy  authority.  They 
make  his  name  a  sounding  horn  through 
which  to  blow  blasphemy  and  cruelty  over 
the  world. '  They  make  his  religion  a  veil 
of  midnight,  to  darken  the  eye  of  reason, 
and  deaden  the  free-bom  energies  of  man. 
Why,  if  his  nature  be  so  soft,  doth  he  al- 
low these  most  shocking  sights  for  one  in- 
stant ?  and,  allowing  them  now,  may  he 
not  allow  them  hereafter  ? 

^  ^  Do  these  amiable  enthusiasts  now  ima- 
gine  that  the  Divine  nature  is  grieved,  and 
its  enjoyment  overshadowed,  by  die  enor- 
mities Into  which  this  earth  has  broken 
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ktoief  No!  TkeiH^neMtitrdUartfong 
textture  of  beimg^  which  U  not  troubled  by 
any  wadtt  pravocatUms.     It  it  bonnd  in 
bands  of  etermty  and  uncbangeablenets* 
It  giveth  law,  and  rejoieeth  in  the  execu- 
don  of  law.    It  giveth  one  law  of  blened^ 
ncM  to  rigbteooaness,  another  law  of  mi- 
aeiy  io  nn ;  and  U  U  pUated  and  tatltfied 
with  hoik.    For,  each  is  equally  needfol 
to  the  welfare  of  the  universe;   which 
ttandedi  happy,  because  with  obedience 
eometh  all  enjoyment  and  delight,  with 
dssobedienoe  all  misery  and  tribulation  to 
its  people^    They  step  across  the  dividing 
line,  «nd  a  thousandpopleiities  from  with- 
in, a  thousand  troubles  liom  without,  in* 
f»dB  their  heretofore  untroubled  being. 
And  they  are  dipped  qf  by  no  active  if>- 
ficAm  ef  God,  but  as  U  were  by  the  necee^ 
m^  cf  their  nature,  to  herd  and  congregate 
wdth  tpirUe  aeeurted.    This  may  seem,  to 
$qft  and  tender4tefied  nature,  a  blemish  in 
the  chsractftr  of  Ood,  and  the  construction 
flfhiscreatoTCs.    But  seem  how  it  may  to 
homsn  nature,  it  is  no  less  certain,  and 
h^  been  evinced  in  the  bevy  qf  angds 
who  were  detmdediram  their  scats  in  hea- 
ven to  the  bottomless  pit,  and  too  fatally 
•vinoed  in  all  Adam's  posterity  denounced 
for  one  ofience.    I  wonder  that  we  sliould 
qpeculale,  who  are  labouring  under  the  £s. 
talrealhr!  The  beings  of  another  sphere, 
who  retam  their  constancy  and  enjoyment, 
may  speculate  about  the  limitations  of  di- 
vine inflic^on,  and  wonder  to  what  lenj^h 
Ood*s  hatred  of  sin  may  carry  him  agamst 
iSbe  softintercession  of  hn  mercy  and  good- 
ness, and  when  these  two  principles  of  his 
nature  will  come  into  equilibrium  and  find 
a  resting  place.  But  foe  us,  wlio  taste  and 
know,  who  feel  and  miilbr,  it  is  vain  to 
urge  such  speculations  against  assurance, 
wSl  to  raise  up  tranquilluing  delusions  of 
God*s  nature  against  positive  revelations  of 
bis  nature. 

^^  Next  to  meet  their  philosophical  no- 
tion, tliat  all  punishment  is  for  the  refor- 
tnation  of  the  offender ;  however  good  it 
may  be  in  human  jurisprudence,  it  cerUun- 
ly  is  not  the  prindple  of  the  divine  pro- 
oeduie,  as  that  is  to  be  gathered  from  what 
we  know ;  in  evidence  of  which,  I  instance 
the  condition  of  the  apostate  angds,  who 
iince  their  fidl  have  not  been  visited  by 
hope  nor  rdazation  of  woe,  but  are  ever 
iuged,and  ever  to  be  urged,  if  Scripture  is 
to  be  believed,  with  excessive  woe.  They 
were  as  good  spirits  as  any  other,  as  weu 
ingratiated  in  their  Creator's  favour  and 
advanced  in  his  confidence,  and  had  as 
good  and  rightfiil  a  hold  of  1^  fender  mer- 
cy. But  ^ere  diey  lie  in  chains  of  dark- 
ness, dreeing  the  everlasting  penance  of  sin , 
which,  when  onoe  it  enters,  deranges  the 
fine  tissue  of  happy  natures  for  ever  ;-— 
even  as  we  often  see  a  stroke  of  terrible  ca- 
laaiity  dennge  for  ever  the  organization  of 


reason  and  intellect,  which  no  sotaoeniento 
of  friends  or  softening  influence  of  time 
shall  afterwards  restore.  Sin  is  rightlf  con- 
caved of,  not  by  comparison  with  crimes 
agunst  human  law,  that  may  be  wiped 
away  by  a  suitable  forfeit,  but  when  .it  h 
imagined  to  bring  along  with  it  an  irreme- 
diaUe  fall;  G^*s  provinces  would  not 
otherwise  be  secure,  but  always  under 
calms  and  storms,  like  our  habitation. 
Therefore,  to  insure  the  felicity  of  the 
whole,  the  part  is  sacrificed.  Where  sin 
comes,  it  weeds  the  creature  out  from  his 
place,  and  transfdants  him  into  sinful  re. 
gions,  where  he  can  have  hit  humour  gra- 
tyied  at  it$  proper  expense, 

^*  Man  is  an  exception  certunly  to  this 
rule  of  steadfast  and  immovable  conditions 
proceeding  from  sin.  But,  that  it  b  the 
exception  which  confirms  the  rule  is  most 
manifest,  from  the  terrible  power  of  an 
Almighty  Being,  which  was  necessary  to 
wrench  us  from  the  grasp  of  our  enemy 
back  again  into  hope ;  from  the  steps  that 
had  to  be  taken  in  the  courts  above,  and 
the  exhibition  that  had  to  be  made  in  the 
world  beneath,  before  recovery  was  even 
possible.  And  see,  with  all  the  sacrifioe 
and  suffering,  by  how  slow  d^ees  reco- 
very comes  about,  how  few  have  partaken 
of  it,  and  with  how  much  chance  of  failure 
it  is  surrounded ;  what  a  struggle,  what  a 
trial  is  involved  in  tlie  salvation  of  any 
single  man  !  Wliich  all  serves  to  shew  how 
hard  it  was  to  win  man  back  from  under 
the  curse  that  is  engraven  on  all  creation 
against  sin ;  and  how,  with  all  Ihe  intcr^ 
vention  of  Christ  Jesus,  there  has  only,  as  it 
were,  dawned  on  us  the  morning  struts  of  a 
day,  whkh  a  thouMxnd  vicissitudes  may  over- 
cast and  utterly  deface  ;  it  is  but  a  star  of 
hope  that  hath  peoed  through  the  sorrow- 
ful doom,  unto  which,  if  we  take  stead- 
last^^ed,  the  day  will  dawn,  and  the  day- 
star  arise  upon  our  hearts '  but  if  not,  then 
double  darkness  and  tenfold  dismay  will 
cover  us  for  evennore. 

<•  The  true  character  of  Sin,  therefore,  I 
hold,  both  by  the  example  of  the  repro- 
bate angels  and  the  history  of  man's  re- 
demption, is,  that  it  brings  with  it  irreme- 
diable condusbns.  The  Saviour's  power, 
ful  arm  hath,  as  it  were,  made  a  little  dear 
space  around  us  for  holy  action,  and 
opened  a  bore  in  the  dowfy  heavens 
tiirough  which  the  light  of  restoration 
may  come  in  upon  the  hopdess  earth. 
And  tiiis  illuminated  spot  shafts  about  and 
about  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  a 
thousand  angels  of  darkness  are  aye  en- 
to  scarf  up  the  bright  sign  t^ 
r  in  the  heavtins.  OhI  Utey  grudge 
us  so  much  won  from  their  rig^^domi- 
nien  over  a  sinfid  place,  muI  it  is  a  F£AA- 
rui*  SIAUOGLS  which  the  power  of  the  S^- 
rit  of  God  hath  to  maintain  against  thenu 
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Tkqfootman,  kouilkng  Jht  tkar  wmtUke 
woive$  thai  have  been  nai^Jrom  their  pr^. 

When  the  dawn  visiis anotherregfon, they 
rate  eommotkms  to  tkui  it  out.  Thronet 
th^  ralfy  under  their  black  banners,  and 
prine^miitiet  under  their  entfgn  qf  doHk^ 
neu  s  filK  religion  nuket  them  drunk  with 
the  cap  of  her  abommatkmt,  and  they  rusk 
htU  upon  the  servants  rf  the  Lord  Uke  m- 
camate  demons  from  the  pit.  SSn  is  the 
lord  of  this  earth,  and  grudgeth  hard  to  give 
vp  what  he  won  m  the  fitai  garden,'* 


'*  What  may  be  in  the  womb  of  eterni- 
tf ,  I  know  not.    Wheth^  there  may  be  a 
visit  paid  to  hell's  habitations  by  another 
^  mi^ty  to  save,*  I  know  not.    Whether 
there  may  be  some  other  dispensations  of 
mercy  to  the  abject  creatures  when  this 
dispoisation  is  fulfilled,  another  trial  of 
the  forlorn  creatures,  and  another  levy  of 
righteous  men  carried  after  probation  and 
sanctification  to  heaven,  and  so,  dispensa- 
tion after  dispensation,  the  numbers  of  the 
damned  thinned  and  thinned,  until    at 
length  they  shall  be  all  recovered— these 
things,  there  is  not  one  shadow  of  revela- 
tion to  induce  the  hope  of,  and  therefore  I 
declare  it  to  be  the  most  daring  invasion 
^  upon  the  prerogative  ot  Ood,  the  most 
monstrous  abuse  of  his  gracious  revelation, 
the  most  dangerous  unloosing  of  its  power 
over  men,  to  set  forth  as  certun,  as  pro- 
bable, or  even  as  possible,  such  doctrines 
as  are  wont  to  be  set  forth  amongst  us.*' 
Mr  Inring  cannot,  **  for   one, 
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CHARACTER ! ! !" — ^but  no  —  we  leave 
all  thiB  entirely  without  comment! 
If  other  people  can  read  such  things 
without  painful  feelings,  we  oertain- 
1t  cannot.  If  such  speculations  are 
the  proper  materials  for  addressa  to 
Chrutian  oongr^gations,  asselRled 
cA«g%  (which  your  thundering  popu- 
lar pulpit  orators  are  so  Tery  apt  to 
fcBf^t)  for  the  purpose  of  worship* 
ping  their  Maker,  we  are  entirely  mis- 
taken in  all  our  views  as  to  these  mat- 
ters. We  have  no  doubt,  a  parcel  of 
servant  girls  and  apprentices  may  prick 
up  their  ears  when  they  hear  such  un- 
wonted topics  started,  and  go  home 
with  great  satisfaction,  after  hearing  a 
few  paiisgraphs  exploded  about  themes, 
the  DToper  discussion  of  which  is  not 
much  &rther  beyond  their  own  un- 
derstandinff  than  that  of  their  oracle^ 
we  willingly  believe  that  all  thia  mav 
be  so ;  but  we  do  not  bdieve,  that  sucn 
a  dioice  of  themes,  far  less  such  a 
method  of  treating  them,  is  at  all 
adapted  for  conciliating  the  favour  of 
"  the  more  learned,'*  or  even  of  the 
more  imaginative  classes."  Fine  ladies 


and  gentlemen  will  do  much  for  the 

sake  of  a  stare.  They  will  take  their 
stare  and  have  done.  We  venture  to 
prophesy  that  we  shall  hear  very  little 
of  Hatton-Garden  Chapel  after  the 
long  vacation. 

We  have  said  these  things  in  no 
spirit  of  unkinduess  towards  Mr  Ir- 
ving.   He  is  young— and  he  is  clever 
-^and  he  may  change  his  plan,  and  do 
far  better  things  hereafter.    We  sin- 
cerely, hope  it  may  be  so.    But  we 
must  hint  in  conclusion,  that  if,  in- 
stead of  giving  advice  as  to  the  dboice 
and  management  of  subjects  in  the 
composition  of  sermons,  to  such  a  di- 
vine as  Mr  Gordon  of  Edinburgh, 
(which  he  so  coolly  does  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  argument  to  that  derey- 
man,)  he  himself  would  condescend  to 
imitate  a  little  of  that  modesty  for 
which  Mr  Gordon,  in  the  midst  of  real 
learning  and  real  eloquence,  la  so  ho« 
nourably  distingmshed,  it  might  be 
much  better  for  lib  own  congr^^atiib, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  own  chmcter. 
Mr  Gordon  is  a  man  of  profound  at- 
tainments in  the  exact  sciences— but 
his  habits  of  close  reasoning  are  not 
found  to  impair  the  flow  of  his  Chris- 
tian  zeal.  He  is  naturally  an  orator — 
a  true  orator— and  yet  his  feeling  of 
the  vastness  and  mysteriousness  of 
the  arcana  of  Theology,  makes  him 
well  content  to  keep  his  oratory  for 
man,  and  the  doings  of  man.    Such 
an  example  might  be  held  in  view 
sometimes,  with  great  advantage,  by 
Dr  Chalmers  himself-- but  to  see  thu 
raw  and  afibcted  imitator  of  the  Chal- 
merian  vein,  so  entirely  overlooking 
that  example— nay,  to  see  him  capable 
of  the  unheard-of  audacity  of  giving  ad- 
vice to  the  eminent  person  who  sets  it 
— this  is  really  almost  enough  to  make 
one  shut  Mr  Irving's  book  for  ever, 
with  feelings  less  benign  than  we 
ahould  wish  to  entertain  towards  any 
man  who  we  are  bound  to  bdieve 
means  well,  however  mistaken  the  cast 
of  his  exertions  may  be. 

We  have  a  very  few  words  to  saj 
in  rather  a  liffhter  strain,  ere  we  dose 
this  artide— -but  we  hope  Mr  Irving 
will  not  fall  into  the  error  of  suppo- 
sing that  we  have  not  been  very  seri- 
nm,  merely  because  he  finds  us  dis- 
missing him  in  the  end  not  with  a 
frown,  hut  with  a  smile. 

To  come  to  the  matter  at  once, 
then,  the  most  novd  thing  of  which 
this  book  of  sermons  can  hoast,  is,  af- 
ter all,  a  thing  not  worthy  of  being 
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tnAttd  &  «  ^viary  nifoas  tontf.  It  it 
neither  more  nor  lets  than  the  occa-* 
tbnal  tdmixtuie  of  remarks  upon  \u 
toary  subjects,  and  particularly  the 
literature  cf  our  own  day.  Our  preach- 
cr,  for  example,  several  times  apostro^ 
phixea  Lord  Byron,  at ''  Woe-begone, 
fallen  man,"  &c.  &c.  &&,  and  calls 
him  and  A^oore  '^  Priests  of  the  Cy- 
prian Goddess,"  (rather  a  queer  sort 
of  allusion,  by  the  way,  from  a  Chris^ 
tian  preacher,)— and  we  doubt  not  all 
this,  however  trite  it  would  have  so- 
petred  in  a  weekly  paper,  or  monthly 
magatinej  might  be  amusing  from  the 
Hatton-Gardeu  pulpit.  We  have  also 
a  formal  eulc^y  of  two  pages  upon 
Wordsworth,  mr  which,  no  doubt,  the 
tatbor  of  the  Excursion  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly grateful  to  the  author  of  so 
many  Orations  and  Arguments.  But 
one  naasage  there  is  which  we  cannot 
thinx  of  not  quoting.  The  orator  has 
been  lamenting  over  the  fact,  that  the 
{^^h  nation  possesscsiio  great  poem 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Day  of  Judg« 
ment,  (a  snl^ect,  by  the  way,  which  we 
hope  no  man  more  a  poet  than  Mr  Ir- 
ving himself,  will  ever  be  so  rash  as 
to  meddle  with,)  and  then  he  breaks 
oat  into  the  following  paragraph  : 

*  **  Instead  of  which  mighty  fruit  of  ge- 
Hios,  this  age  <Oh,  shocking  !)  hath  pro- 
daccd  out  S  thb  theme  two  most  nauseout 
mnd  unfomuiabofiions^  viU,  vnprinclplcdy 
and  tmmeamug — the  ooe  a  brazen'/aeed 
^Uee  of  political  cant^  the  other  an  aban^ 
dotud  parody  of  tokmn  judgment*  Of 
which  visionaries,  I  know  not  whether  the 
8eIf-«oonfident  tone  of  the  one,  or  the  ill* 
pbced  merriment  of  the  other,  dUpkaseth 
SE  the  more.  It  is  ionoble  and  impious 
to  rob  the  sublimest  of  subjects  of  all  its 
gnmdenr  and  effect,  in  order  to  serve 
Wretcbed  interests  and  vulgar  passions.  / 
hav€  no  iynipftthy  with  ntch  wretched  stuffs 
«nd  /  despite  the  age  which  hatlu  The 
■tta  are /imil^<f  in  their  faeuUiet,  for  they, 
both  of  them,  want  the  greatest  of  all  fa- 
culties— to  know  the  living  Ood  and  stand 
in  awe  of  his  mighty  power  {  with  the  one, 
Vasphemy  is  virtue  when  it  makee  fir 
loyalty  ;  with  the  other,  hlasphemy  is  the 
jAd  and  spice  of  Jest-making.    BAaaxK 
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SOULS ! — and  is  the  land  of  Shakspeare 
and  Spenser  and  Milton  oome  to  this !  that 
it  can  pocreate  nothing  but  such  profane 
epawny  and  is  content  to  exalt  such  blots 
and  blemishes  of  manhood  into  ornaments 
of  the  age  ?  Puny  age  !  when  religion 
and  virtue  and  manly  freedom  have  ceased 
ixom  the  character  of  those  it  accounteth 
noble.  But  I  thank  Ood,  who  hath  given 
VB  a  refuge  in  the  great  spirits  of  a  fomier 
Vol.  XIV. 


^e,  who  win  yet  wrest  ehS  iceptre  AoA 
these  mongrel  finglishmcn;  from  whose 
impieties  we  can  betake  ourselves  to  the 
<  Advent  to  Judgment,*  of  Taylor;  the 
*  Four  Last  Things,*  of  Bates ;  the « Bless* 
edness  of  the  Righteous,*  of  Howe ;  unH 
the  «  Saint*8  Rest,^ of  Baict^;  books  which 
breathe  of  the  reverend  spirit  of  the  olden 
time.  God  send  to  the  others  repentance, 
or  the  blast  the  powers  they  liaie  abused  id 
terribly  ;  for  if  they  repent  not,  tftey  shall 
harp  another  strain  at  that  scene  they  have 
sought  to  vulgarize.  The  men  have  seab' 
ed  Uiemselves  in  his  throne  of  judgment^ 
to  vent  from  thence  doggrel  spleen  and  in-* 
t^idfiettery  /  the  impious  men  have  no 
more  ado  with  the  holy  scat  than  the 
lAscene  owl  hath,  to  nettU  and  bring  forth 
in  the  Ark  cfihe  Cooenant%  whkh  tie  wingj^ 
sfthe  eherubitn  of  glory  did  avershadm^*' 

Now,  really  the  worthy  lAureatd 
meets  with  very  scanty  charity  hem 
from  Uus  great  preacher  to  the  imsgim^ 
tive  classes.  We  grant  that  his  hexameM 
ters  are  lame,  and  that  the  whole  af» 
^r  is  wretched  as  a  p^em,  although, 
it  certainly  does  contain  some  pasaages 
which  it  would  be  well  for  Mr  Ir<« 
Tin^s  hearers,  if  Mr  Irving  oouhl  ap« 
preach  witlun  a  hundred  miles  of,  in- 
his  moments  o£  happiest  inspiration^ 
But  to  call  sndi  aman  and  such  a  poet 
"  vile,"  '*  unprincipled,"  "  profane," 
"  blsaphemous,"  "  mongrel/  "  impi- 
ous," &«•  and  to  threaten  him  with 
harping  in  hell,  on  account  of  his  "  Vi« 
non  of  Judgment" — Why,  really,  we 
cAnnot  read  this  without  echoing  the 
meek-aouled  Mr  Edward  Irving's  own 
ejaculation,  "  Oh  !  shacking  /" 

To  be  serious  once  more— and  jus* 
for  a  moment — ^Mr  Edward  Irving^ 
when  he  mentions,  in  or  out  of  h» 
pulpit,  such  a  pemn  aa  Mr  Sontfaey/ 
mi^t  reaUy  do  well  to  remember  what 
Southey  is,  and  what  Irving  is.  What- 
are  the  ideas  soggested  by  the  mere 
names  of  the  two  men  }  Grant  that 
we  may  be  allowed  to  consider  The 
Vision  of  Judgment  as  an  indifierent» 
poem — ^V/cU — Paradise  Regained  is,  a9 
a  whole,  an  indifierent  poem — some  of 
abakespeare's  plays  are  ittdiflerent-w 
many  of  Wordsworth's  poems,  many 


of  Scott's  poems,  many  of  Byron  a 
poems,  sre,  compared  with  their  best 
efforts,  indifferent — But  are  these  men 
the  less  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Words- 
worth, Scott,  Byron,  Southey,  because 
they  have  written  some  indifferent 
poems  ?  The  question  is  not,  whether . 
such  a  man  as  Southey  has  written  one 
indifierent  book,  but  whether  he  hu 
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not  written  many  admirable  books— 
books  which  belong  to  the  cbusical  lite- 
rature of  Englandr— books  which  bear 
the  impress  of  original  and  roasterhr 
genius — ^books  which  live,  and  whicn 
cannot  die  ?  This  is  the  true  ques- 
tion ;  and  it  being  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative, as  it  must  be  by  every  man 
who  knows  anything  whatever  about 
our  literature  and  our  poetry — by  everv 
man  who  has  ever  had  head  enough 
and  heart  enough  to  understand  a  single 
page  of  such  works  as  Thalaba,  that 
exquisite  etherial  romance— or  the  life 
of  Nelson,  that  specimen  of  chaste  and 
nervous  biography — ^that  gem  of  Eng- 
hA  patriotism— or  the  sublime  poem 
©f  Roderick — ^in  a  word,  by  every  man 
who  knows  anything  at  all  about  what 
Mr  Southey  has  done— This  being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  and  it  being 
moreover  remembered,  that  Mr  Sou** 
they  is  not  only  one  of  the  very  Jirsi 
order  of  living  scholars  and  authors  in 
England — ^indi^utably  so— but  that 
he  18  also,  **  his  enemieiB  themselves 
being  judges,"  a  man  who  has.  through 
a  life,  not  now  a  short  one,  discharged 
every  social  and  moral  duty  of  atfEng- 
lish  GEKTLBMAK,  with  uuiform  and 
exemplary  propriet]r — All  this  being 
kept  m  mind — and  it  being  also  kept 
in  mind,  that  Mr  EMward  Irving  is  a 
mng,  raw  Scotch  d&minie,  who  pro- 
ibly  never  sat  in  the  some  parlour  for 
five  minutes  with  any  man  worthy  of 
tying  the  latchets  of  Mr  Southey's 
aluKSB— «  person  who  has  done  nothing 
as  vet,  and  who  very  probably  never 
will  do  anything,  that  can  entitle  him 
to  any  place  at  all  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  intellect— a  vain  green  youth,  drunk 
with  the  joy  of  a  novel,  and,  in  all 
likelihood,  a  very  transitory  notoriety 
—All  these  things,  we  say,  being  calm- 
ly had  in  mind,  and  this  precious  pa*^ 
ngraph  read  over  again,  we  really  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  there  being  more  than  one  opi- 
nion as  to  who  is  the  most  dauntlessly 
«nd  despicably  arrogant  person  now  U- 
TinginEngUmd.  We  confess  that  such 
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a  measure  of  adf-coneeit  and  self-ig^ 
noranoe — such  a  total  negation  of  da£* 
fidence  and  of  delicacy,  to  say  no  more 
about  the  matter,  inspires  us  with 
many  doubts  as  to  Mr  Irving^^-doubts 
of  rather  a  more  serious  nature  than 
we  are  at  present  disposed  to  enlarge 
upon. 

Such  are  our  serious  feelings  in  re- 
gard to  this  base  outrage  upon  the  de- 
corum of  the  pulpit,  and  the  rights  of 
senilis  and  virtue.  Nevertheless,  ta^- 
king  a  lower,  and  perhaps  a  more  suit* 
able  view  of  this  Mr  Irving's  case,  and 
considering  him  merely  as  a  young  ad- 
venturer, who  wants  to  make  a  noise, 
we  certainly  do  not  advise  him  to  de- 
sist fh)m  seasoning  his  discourses  with 
literary  ollusions  and  personalities.  He 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  more  per- 
sonal his  aUusions  are,  the  more  alla- 
ringand  delectable  will  they  be  found 
by  "  the  more  learned,  imaginative, 
and  accomplished  classes ;"  and  he  is 
probably  sufficiently  aware  already, 
that  there  is  no  vehide  in  which  they 
may  be  more  safely  and  conveniently 
conveyed  to  such  classes,  than  the  Ser- 
mon— ^we  beg  pardon — the  Oration. 
Why  not  review  Don  Juan  in  that 
form?  We  venture  to  promise  a  crowd- 
ed auditory  of  both  Whigs  and  To- 
ries, matrons  and  maids,  the  day  for 
which  that  Oration  is  announced.  Let 
the  clerk  read  the  extracts,  if  Mr  Ir- 
ving feels  faticued.  He  really  has  had 
the  merit  of  nittinff  upon  one  good 
new  idea ;  and  by  all  means  let  him 
make  the  most  of  it.  And,  by  the 
way,  since  he  has  laid  aside  altogether 
the  name  of  sermon,  why  keep  up  the 
farce  of  sticking  texts  from  the  Bible 
to  the  beginning  of  his  productions  ? 
It  would  be  well,  we  think,  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  neat  little  text  from  some 
popular  work  of  the  day.—''  In  the 
Book  of  Blackwood,  in  volume  the 
>  page  the ,  column  the  se- 
cond, ana  there  the  first  paragraph, 
you  will  find  it  written,"  &c.  This 
would  certainly  produce  a  sensation 
among  the  more  imaginative  rhssci- 
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THif  is  a  manly  and  intelligent  ac- 
count of  the  remarkable  proMdings 
which  drew  the  general  eye  on  Madrid 
and  the  South  of  Spain  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1899^  and  the  commence- 
ment of  1893.  The  Journal  occupies 
only  seven  months^  but  Aose  wereseren 
months  of  revolutionary  and  royalist 
agitation — ^perhaps  the  most  stirring 

Solitical  period  that  had  happened  to 
pain  since  the  suppression  of  the 
Cbrtes  by  Charles  the  Fifth.  The  agi- 
tation of  the  Peninsular  war  bore  tne 
character  of  the  time ;  it  was  warlike^ 
8  great  swell  and  heave  of  popular  in- 
dignation a^nst  a  national  enemy — a 
noble  and  vindicatory  revolt  of  human 
nature  against  a  fraudulent,  insulting, 
and  homicidal  tvranny.  The  pressure 
of  this  supreme  natred  and  abhorrence 
crushed  all  the  little  local  influences 
for  the  time ; — a  great  combat  was  to 
be  fought,  from  whose  muster  nothing 
eould  be  spared  for  petty  passions  and 
individual  objects ;  and  in  the  rigour 
of  this  univenal  feeBng,  as  in  the  con- 
fidence and  leading  of  a  sign  from 
Heaven,  Spain  conquered. 

But  the  fsll  of  Napoleon  was  to  Spain 
what  the  mm  of  Carthage  was  to  Rome. 
In  the  loss  of  that  salutary  terror,  it 
lost  the  great  teacher  of  those  virtues 
which  are  the  food  and  spirit  of  na- 
tional eminence,  and, in  their  own  gpod 
season,  of  solid,  prosperous  tranquilli- 
ty. They  thought  their  task  was  end- 
ed, when  it  was  scarcely  more  than  be- 
gun. The  expulsion  of  the  French 
should  have  been  hailed,  not  as  the 
ngnal  of  rest,  but  of  labour  unincum- 
bmd,  free  to  choose  its  ground,  and 
putting  its  hand  to  the  plough  with 
the  nerve  of  recent  success.  A  consti- 
tution, founded  on  the  ancient  forms 
of  the  country,  with  whatever  of  utili- 
ty and  civilized  fitnesa  there  was  to  be 
found  in  the  wisdom  of  modem  times, 
ought  to  have  been  the  first  and  the 
holiest  work  of  the  noblest  minds  of 
Spain.  Whatever  spoils  of  battle  they 


might  have  horse  to  their  temple  of 
victory,  this  work  of  peace  would  have 
outshone  them  all.  The  most  glorious 
record  of  their  triumph  would  have 
been  a  charter,  securing  liberty  to  all 
ranks  of  the  generous  population  of 
Spain. 

The  return  of  Ferdinand  extinguish- 
ed the  Cortes — a  feeble,  ignorant,  and 
oorrupt  cabal,  who  degpraoed  the  name 
of  patriots  and  of  statesmen.  Thepo* 
pulaoe,  disgusted  with  faction,  huziaed 
after  the  King's  wheels,  as  he  drove 
over  the  mutilated  body  of  this  char- 
latanism. No  man  in  Spain  was  found 
public-spirited  enough  to  demand  fiiee- 
dom  for  the  nation,  or  wise  enough  to 
propose  a  rational  scheme  of  freedom. 
Thus  the  great  chance  was  cast  away. 
A  pr^udiced  King  on  the  one  side,  aa 
unadvised  people  on  the  other — the 
throne  without  a  heart,  and  the  people 
without  a  head — ^all  the  elements  were 
prepared  that  wreck  nations.  To  minds 
looking  on  those  things  from  that  dia- 
tanee  of  place  and  feeling,  which  al- 
lows of  the  truest  political  view,  Spain 
was  on  the  verge  of  convulsion. 

The  revolt  of  the  troops  decided  the 
question,  and  those  military  legislatora 
virtually  made  a  cypher  of  the  crown. 
But,  once  again,  the  apathy  of  the  na- 
tional character  became  the  national 
safeguard.  The  army  conquered  the 
King,  and  then  rested  on  its  arms.  A 
knot  of  city  politicians,  refugees,  and 
mendicants,  took  up  the  game,  when 
the  men  of  the  plume  and  the  bayonet 
had  fallen  asleep  beside  the  Wrd. 
The  terrors  of  a  military  struggle  sub- 
sided into  the  squabbles  of  the  £pwn ; 
and  Spain,  by  nature  and  habit  the 
enemy  of  France  and  Bepublioanism, 
saw  itself  governed  under  the  name  of 
national  freedom  by  the  code  of  a  Pa- 
risian  Democracy.  4 

Our  first  curiosity  is  of  course  ex- 
cited, like  that  of  the  writer,  to  see  the 
forms  of  this  straage  legislation. 

**■  One  of  the  first  places  to  which  I  bent 


*  A  visit  to  Spain,  detuling  the  Trantactioni  whieh  oecurred  during  a  Reridenoe  ht 
ihat  Country  in  the  Latter  Part  of  1822,  and  tlie  first  Four  Months  of  1823.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Removal  of  the  Court  from  Madrid  to  Seville ;  and  General  Notices  of 
the  Manners,  Customs,  Costume,  and  Music  of  the  Country.  By  Michael  J.  QuiUt 
Barrister  at  Law,  and  Fellow  of  the  Boval  Society  of  Literature.  Haxst,  Bobfaiscot 
and  Co.  London ;  and  A.  ConsUbls  and  Co.  Edinburgh.    1823. 


If  4  A  risU  t<i  Sfmin 

my  Btqpt  was  th«  Hall  of  the  Cottet.    It 

is  of  an  oval  form,  and  has  very  much  of 
a  scenic  appearance.  The  throne  is  at  one 
extremity.  It  cqnsists  of  a  chair  of  state, 
supported  hy  two  hronze  gilt  lions;  the 
back  is  composed  of  standards,  made  in  the 
form  of  the  Roman  fasces.  On  the  top  is 
placed  a  Baronial  helmet,  adorned  with  a 
large  ostrich  feather,  which  droops  over 
the  seat  Above  the  chair  is  the  inscrip- 
tion,  "  Fernando  VI I.  Padre  de  la  pa- 
tria."  On  each  side  of  the  chair  are  Gary, 
atides,  the  one  representing  South  Ameri- 
ca,  the  other  the  Peninsula,  which  support 
a  square  canopy,  &c  The  throne  is  ele- 
vated upon  a  platform.  One  step  below 
thb  there  is  another  platform,  on  which 
stands  an  oblong  table,  for  the  President 
and  six  Secretaries  of  the  Cortes.  The  Pre- 
sident sits  with  his  back  to  the  throne,  the 
Secretaries  occupy  the  sides  of  the  table. 
At  the  end  opposite  to  the  President  stands 
•a  silver  crucifix.  A  small  silver  beU  is 
placed  at  his  right  hand,  which  he  rings 
when  he  feels  it  necessary  to  call  any  of  the 
members  to  order.  Copies  of  the  Evange- 
lists, th^  Gonsiitution,  the  Decrees  of  Cortes, 
and  books  of  authority,  are  arranged  upon 
the  lower  end  of  the  table,"  &c, 

<*  There  are  twenty-two  benches  for 
tlic  deputies,  arranged  in  equal  numbers 
at  each  side  of  tlie  hall,  cushioned  and 
covered  with  purple  velvet.  The  floor  is 
carpetted,  and  mats  are  placed  for  the 
feet.  A  considerable  segment  of  the  oval 
is  railed  off  for  the  bai-,  the  floor  of  which 
is  covered  with  green  baize.  In  the  cen- 
tre are  two  marble  pedestals,  which  sup- 
port two  large  and  beautiful  bronze  lions 
couched.  Those  grasp  in  their  fore-claw, 
a  tbhck  gilt  rod,  which  is  removed  when 
tlie  King  goes  to  Cortes,  but  on  no  other 
occasion.  Below  the  bar  are  a  lofty  pair 
of  folding  doors,  through  which  his  Ma- 
jesty, the  royal  fiimily,  and  the  officers  of 
state  enter.  During  the  sittuigs,  those 
gales  are  guarded  on  the  inside  by  two 
sentinelsi  dressed  in  silk  and  gold-kce, 
hats  and  drooping  feathers,  in  the  style 
of  tlie  ancient  Spanish  costume.  They 
bold  gilt  maces  in  their  hands,  and  are 
relieved  every  hour ;  they  look  more  like 
a  pair  of  stage  mutes  than  the  officers  of 
a  seniite.  The  ball  is  hang  with  six  lai^ 
lustres,,  whose  tin  sconces  mar  the  ele- 
gance of  the  glass  manu&cturei  Imme- 
diately before  the  throne  are  four  bronze 
figures,  sustaining  sockets  lor  wax-lig^ta. 
There  are  also  several  side  lustres ;  they 
are  seldom  used,  as  the  Cortes  rarely  sit 
at  night 

«  Tlie  decorations  consist  principally 
qf  a  number  of  casts  from  statues,  which 
«re  w«U  executed.     Two,  repreaenting 


GenioB  and  Honour,  stand  at  the  aides  off 
llie  throne,  and  four— the  cardinal  Tir- 
tues— are  ^lacM,  two  at  each  side,  lower 
down.  There  are  affixed  to  the  Wall  se- 
veral marble  slabs,  on  which  are  written, 
in  letters  of  gold,  the  names  of  Alvarex, 
D.  Felix  Acevedo,  D.  Luis  Daois,  D. 
Pedro  Velardo,  D.  Juan  Diez  Porlier, 
D.  Luis  Lacy,  and  D.  Mariano  Alvares, 
men  who  have  distinguished  theroselvea 
by  their  exertions  for  liberty.  On  tha 
front  of  tlie  lower  gallery  the  third  Um. 
ticle  of  the  Constitution  is  inscribed  :— • 

'^  The  sovereignty  resides  essentially  ii^ 
the  nation,  and.  Sierefore  to  it  belongs  exf 
clusively  the  right  of  making  its  fundamen- 
tal laws." 

Spectators  are  not  admitted  bdow 
the  bar^  nor  intothe  space  appropriated, 
to  the  Deputies ;  hut  they  are  amply 
provided  for  in  two  large  galleries,  one 
over  the  other,  which  are  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  tho  hall,  opposite  to  the. 
throne.  On  the  right  of  the  throne^ 
half  way  between  the  floor  and  the 
ceiling,  there  is  a  tribune  for  the  am-; 
hassadors^  opposite  to  which  is  a  simi- 
lar recess  for  the  use  of  the  officers  of 
the  guard  attendant  on  the  Cortes.  In 
the  central  part  of  the  hall,  nearly  oi> 
a  level  with  the  floor,  is  a  tribi^ne  for 
the  es-Deputies,  into  which  tbe  De- 
puties have  the  privilege  of  introdu*^ 
cing  their  friends,  A  similar  tribune^ 
opposite  to  this,  is  occupied  by  the 
short-hand  writers  to  the  Cortes.  It  is 
the  duty  of  those  gentlemen  to  take 
down  every  word  that  is  spoken,  both 
in  the  public  and  the  private  meetings. 

All  this  apparatus  is  now,  we  take 
it  for  grantea,  abandoned  to  the  use  of 
the  moths,  and  other  Spanish  devasta- 
tors of  cloth  and  velvet.  But  as  Spain 
will  have,  in  some  way  or  other,  a  re* 
presentative  hody,  let  the  war  turn  as 
It  may,  this  description  holds  good  for 
the  next  meeting  of  the  King  and  the. 
Cortes.  Those  who  have  heard  of  the 
perpetual  sittings  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons  will  be  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  Spaniards  "  have  their  mo- 
ther's spirit  in  them  still,"  and  wiU  be. 
but  lazy  politicians  to  the  last^. 

"  The  Cortes  b^»in  their  debates  usually 
at  half-past  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and, 
unless  some  very  important  subject  occu- 
pies them,  they  seldom  sit  beyond  three 
o*cIock.  The  Deputies  rise  and  speak  from 
their  places,  and  generallv  without  the  fud 
of  notes.  There  is  a  hancbome  rostrum  on 
aaoAi  side  of  the  chair,  but  those  me  reigrti 
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«d  t»  obI^  vImii  A  uitmbw  lut  to  mlMPit  • 
mtffmtkm  to  tht  Oortotf  iKkm  may  of  tht 
MiMMmliat  to  flnkem  ooaunuaiMtkm,  or 
wboQ  official  doenmcnli  are  to  be  itid.  Tbo 
GoMiitotMi  fnoridei,  thai  miDisten  tball 
BOK  bavtaoats  in  the  Cortca ;  bat  this  bodf 
18  antbflriaad  to  demand  the  preeence  of  anj 
BtembtDr  of  the  cabinet,  or  of  a}l  the  mem* 
bcKB^  aa  often  as  they  think  expedient. 
Wlun  a  question  is  put  to  the  vote,  thoee 
who  are  for  the  afflrmatiTe  stand  up  in 
ikdi  plaoei ;  those  against  it  remain  sitting. 
Doting  a  division*  strangers  are  not  ezcla« 
ded.  When  'the  question  is  one  of  great 
fanpoilanee,  the  names  of  the  members  vo« 
ting  are  taken  down.*' 

We  DOW  come  to  that  whidb  is  lest 
permanent  than  bencbea  and  curtains, 
and  whidh,  nnlike  them^  wiU  probably 
sever  share  Ae  revival  of  easy  debates^ 
and  the  presence  of  mi^esty ; — the  re- 
putations and  offices  of  the  Liberal 
ministry.  The  writer  speaks  like  au  im- 
partialist ;  and  his  opportunities  seem 
to  haye  allowed  him  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  men  and  things  that  turn- 
ed the  helm  of  Spain.  In  the  rapid  al- 
temationsof  democracv,  the  chief  point 
of  address  is  to  ''  catch  the  Cynthia  of 
the  minute."  The  lords  of  the  ascend- 
ant this  hour  are  below  the  horizon  the 
next — some  never  to  rise  again.  We 
have  here  the  nortraiture  of  the  cabi- 
net for  November. 

<•  The  ministry  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa 
having  lost  its  moral  influence  in  the  eoun. 
try,  in  eonsequence  of  a  general,  though 
pcrltaps  unjust  suspicion,  Uiat  they  favour, 
ed  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Guard  on  the 
7th  of  July,  1822,  a  new  ministry  was 
Mrmcd,  composed  of  men  marked  out  for 
their  determmed  zeal  in  support  of  the  con* 
stitution.  At  the  head  of  we  new  ministry 
is  EvarlHo  San  Miguel  He  was  chief  of 
die  staff  in  the  army  of  the  I^la,  and  per- 
Ibnned  his  duties  in  a  blamdeiis  manner. 
After  this,  he  became  one  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  party  of  freemasons,  to 
which  he  owes  his  elevation.** 

This  minister  is  described  in  rather 
unpromising  colours,  as  irritahle  and 
impatient  of  censure;  a  proof  that  he 
would  not  answer  for  an  English  trea- 
sury bench ;  as  partial  in  his  distribu- 
tion of  patronage,  and  as  unproductive 
of  manly  and  original  measures.  One 
of  the  most  curious  traits  of  modem 
revolution  is,  its  connexion  with  pub- 
lic journals.  All  the  French  dema- 
gQ|;ues  were,  in  some  mode  or  other, 
allied  to  the  press,  some  of  the  chief 
were  actuaUv  editon.  Spain,  in  her 
remoteness,  naa  learned  this  suspicious 
step  to  public  honours,  anda  oonsider^^ 


aUe  Diimber  oC^iar  more  teti've  diA* 
tnrben  haw  dqiped  their  pens  in  edi- 
torial ink,  as  a  preparative  for  thedi^ 
tatorship,  and  other  absurdities  of  de- 
mocracy. San  Miguel,  soldier  as  ho 
was,  found  it  expedient  to  advance  to 
supremacy  by  the  ordinary  way  of  the 
Brissots  and  Marats.  He  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  journal  called  the 
Espeetador  immediately  before  his  ele* 
vatton  to  office ;  and  unless  the  Due 
d'An^uleroe  has  prohibited  him  the 
exercise  of  his  ingenuity,  he  is  pro- 
bably, at  this  moment,  translating  Be« 
renger  or  Voltaire  for  the  future  hopes 
of  Spain  and  freedom. 

Lopez  Bancs,  a  name  unmusical  to 
Sir  Robert  Wilson's  ears,  was  the  mi- 
nister of  war,  a  soldier,  and  rather 
•uspocted,  from  his  tardy  junction  with 
the  insurreetion  of  the  Ishu 

Gasco,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
an  intelligent,  manlv  personage.  He 
was  an  advocate,  and  obscure.  Revo« 
lution  is  tempting  to  men  of  this  class 
and  fortune.  He  is  a  Liberal,  and  yet 
considered  as  not  quite  liberal  enough! 
Tbb  is  probably  since  he  has  felt  Uie 
comforts  of  place.  In  power  every  man 
is  an  aristocrat.  Gasco  is  looked. on  as 
not  '^  up  to  the  age." 

Naoarroj  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
is  ''  the  declared  enemy  of  the  usnrp- 
ations"'of  the  court  of  Rome.  He  is 
well  versed  in  the  canon  law,  and 
**  more  of  a  logician  than  a  states^ 
man ;"  characters  so  seldom  joined, 
that  we  feel  no  great  surprise  at  tha 
writer's  deeming  them  nearly  incom- 
patible. 

The  panegyric  of  the  Finance  Mi- 
nister, Kgea,  is  pronounced  briefly, 
but  conclusively.  ''  He  considers  the 
modem  science  of  political  economy  as 
a  men  force."  Tdl  not  this  in  the  land  ' 
of  the  Sdinbnrgh  Review.  The  Spa- 
niard must  be  a  man  of  sense. 

The  ministry  of  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa  and  his  party  were  aristocrati- 
cal.  liiey  were  called  the  Anilieros, 
the  ring-wearers,  like  the  ancient 
Equites,  and  numbered  many  of  the 
higher  noblesse.  Among  their  lazy 
dreams  of  renovation,  was  a  Chamber 
of  Peers.  But  they  were,  on  the  7th 
of  July,  turned  out  by  men  less  asleep, 
and  on  their  pillows  rose  the  Comm»- 
neros,  the  friends  of  the  sovereigntv  of 
the  people ;  a  willing,  yet  somnolent 
copy  of  the  Parisian  party  of  the  Sec- 
tions. Ballasteros,  Romera  Alpuente, 
and  other  namelesi  patriots,  wtrt  its 
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kadeit.  Th*  FrmmiMMf  heided  by 
Argoelles,  Galiano,  Ittdrifl^U(^  wert 
the  original  cofitptntoni,  and^  by  the 
help  of  the  military,  they  were  mas- 
ters of  the  throne  and  the  people  for 
(heir  da^. 

This  18  all  a  curious  counterpart  of 
the  French  Revolution.  The  same  sel- 
fishness, the  same  light  and  ready 
iisurpation  of  hollow  patriotism,  the 
tame  division  of  the  spoil ;  the  pic- 
ture is  still  more  curious,  from  its  qua- 
lified and  Spanish  hue.  The  canvass, 
that  in  France  was  painted  with  flame 
and  blood,  is  pale  and  watery  in  Spain. 
Revolution  in  France  was  a  volcano  in 
full  eruption ;  in  Spain  the  volcano  is 
cold ;  the  whole  preparation  and  con- 
formation of  ruin  is  before  the  eye, 
but  it  is  overhud  with  ashes.  There 
•re  few  more  convincing  instances  of 
die  foUjr  of  reasoning  from  similar  cau- 
ses to  similar  effects  in  politics.  The 
men  of  the  Convention  plunged  into 
the  temptation  at  once,  and  rebelled 
in  the  spirit  and  malignity  of  Satan. 
Their  later  followers  gave  vray,  in  the 
rashness  of  the  human  appetite  for 
power,  but  they  could  not  altogether 
divest  themselves  of  human  nature. 
Their  overthrow  of  the  throne  was  the 
most  bloodless  of  ail  rebellions.  Men 
have  been  rioin  in  battle,  but  the  scaf- 
fold has  been  scaroelv  trodden ; — ^m  the 
midst  of  a  fierce  and  hat^ghty  conflict 
of  new  passions,  the  civil  sword  has 
been  but  half-drawn ;  and  the  consti- 
tution, mad  and  fruitless  as  it  is,  has 
been  iJmost  without  the  stain  of  Spa- 
nish gore. 

•  The  suppression  of  the  convents  is 
tonched  on  by  the  writer  with  good 
aense  and  feelmg.  After  observing  on 
Ike  raahness  of  the  measure,  and  its 
consequent  unproductiveness,  he  al- 
ludes to  one  of^those  instances,  whidi 
must  not  have  been  unfreouent  in  a 
lonely  and  pastoral  country  like  Spain. 

^  The  convent  of  the  Dacuiecas  wu  u- 
(aated  in  a  wild,  mountainous  country, 
where  the  population  ii  scattered  in  little 
hamlets.  The  people  seem,  from  the  sim- 
plicity and  innocence  of  theii  manners,  to 
belong  to  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world. 
Few  of  them  have  ever  gone  beyond  the 
precincts  of  their  peculiar  territory ;  their 
days  pass  away  m  pastoral  occupations, 
and  their  evenings  are  usually  closed  by 
works  of  piety,  interaiingled  occasionally 
with  such  enjoyments  as  they  can  derive 
fiom  a  rude  knowledge  of  the  tambour  and 
the  guitar.  The  convent  was  their  prin* 
fipa)  source  of  religioQS  information,  of 
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splritiul  assistance,  and  of  iMttciiial  va* 
ncf.  It  was  oeeapled  by.  fifteen  monkai 
who,  it  was  asserted,  and  ths  assertion  was 
not  contndicied,  spent  their  whole  time  in 
rdigious  exercises  and  works  of  praetkal 
virtue,  never  hesitating,  at  any  boor  of  the 
night,  to  traverse  the  coldest  mountains, 
to  administer  the  consolation  of  their  sa* 
cred  functions.  They  never  evinced  a  dis» 
position  to  mingle  in  the  civil  war  which 
afflicted  the  country ;  the  ruggedness  of 
the  territory  in  which  the  convent  was 
placed,  was  a  security  that  it  could  never 
be  fixed  on  as  an  asylum  for  arms  and 
provisions  of  the  factious.  The  locality  of 
the  establishment,  the  thousand  recollec- 
tions by  which  it  was  endeared  to  the  sim- 
ple around  it,  and  its  acknowledged  utility 
in  such  a  situadon,  were,  however,  plead* 
ed  in  vain  for  its  continuance.  It  was  sub- 
jected to  the  rigid  law  of  suppression.  It 
was  the  first  public  calamity  whidi  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Battuecas  experienced.  It  was 
not  doubted  that  they  would,  one  and  all, 
resent  it,  as  a  wanton  act  of  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  government*' 

In  this  excursive  manner  the  writer 
passes  through  the  principal  points 
that  make  the  diarge  against  tjie  de- 
mocratic sovereigns  of  Spain.  Violence 
against  the  weak,  timidity  and  tardi- 
ness against  the  strong,  a  determina- 
tion to  overthrow  things  venerable  and 
dear  to  the  national  feeling,  a  rash 
passion  for  useless  novelty  in  legisla- 
tion ;  their  law  caprice ;  their  finance 
bankruptcy,  and  their  war  non-re« 
aistance,  confusion,  and  perpetual  re- 
treat— the  Spanish  J<ioobins  shewed 
themselves  incompetent  to  everything 
that  the  world  had  been  taught  to  ex- 
pect from  the  firmness  and  dignity  of 
the  native  mind.  The  rebellious  cup 
that  had  made  France  mad,  had  only 
made  them  drunk.  Their  revolt  was 
a  parody  upon  the  French  Revolii* 
tion. 

The  public  readii^;  of  the  celebrated 
notes  of  the  allies  gives  room  for  some 
striking  sketches  of  Spanish  deUbenu 
tion. 

^'  The  government,  having  taken  somo 
days  to  consider  the  foreign  dispatches, 
which  had  been  communicated  to  it,  and  of 
the  answers  proper  to  be  returned  to  them, 
resolved  on  laying  the  whole  of  the  docu- 
ments before  the  Cortes,  in  a  solemn  pub- 
lic sitting.  This  was  not  one  of  those 
points  wmch  necessarily  required  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  Cortes ;  but  the  ministers 
believed  they  should  be  wanting  to  those 
sentimenU  which  united  them  witli  the  Con- 
mss,  if  they  did  not  place  the  matter  be- 
fore them.  Besides,  the  government  of 
France  had  taken  care  to  publish  the  iiu 
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itracdou  wliicfa  H  Im4  «KMfmitt04  to  tlM 
CooBt  L»  Oaide,  sad  the  gisiftnaoeat  of 
Spain  cbought  tbejr  oonld  do  no  lot  thon 
ioUov  iti  example.  It  was  not  generally 
loioim  that  the^e  important  doieumenta 
vooM  be  read  to  the  Cortes ;  and  in  eon« 
leqaence  the  public  galleries  were  not 
crowded,  though  rather  well  attended.  Sir 
WilUam  A*Court  was  in  the  ambassador's 
tribune,  to  which  also  several  English  gen* 
tlemen  were*  by  his  politeness,  admitted. 
The  attendance  of  the  Deputies  was  fulL 
'  '*  The  Cortes  had  been  previously  en- 
gsged  upon  a  question  relating  to  ecclesU 
istical  property ;  but  firom  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  treated,  it  was.easy  to  percdve 
that  the  minds  of  the  Deputies  were  full  of 
anxiety  and  fervour  upon  another  subject* 
Kow  and  then  this  se&timent  broke,  out, 
and  there  was  a  partial  cheer,  when  Senor 
Velasoo,  a  clergyman,  said,  *  I haveleam- 
ed  to  wulSer  privations ;  but  there  is  no  sa- 
crifioa  which  I  can  deem  too  great  Ibr  the 
benefit  of  Spain ;  end  even  thouj^  I  wen 
about  to  become  the  victim  of  indigence, 
still  my  last  resources  should  be  exhausted 
tat  the  Constitution  and  the  liberty  of  the 
nation.'  This  discussion  was  suspended 
when  the  Secretaries  of  State  entered  the 
hall  of  the  Cortes,  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  M.  San  Miguel  appeared  in 
die  rostrum.  Upon  the  instant  every  person 
present  was  breathless  with  attention,  and 
the  silence  that  pervaded  the  hall,  the  tri. 
bones,  and  ga)lenes,  was  as  profound  as  if  it 
were  a  desert. 

''  After  a  short  prefiwe,  he  proceeded  to 
lead  the  note  transmitted  by  the  Froich 
government  to  Count  la  Garde,  which  h». 
vii^  been  already  familiar  to  Uie  deputies 
and  strangers,  excited  little  attention.  San 
Miguel's  enunciatioB  is  bad.  He  gave  no 
emphasis  to  those  sentences,  even  in  the 
answer  to  the  French  note,  which  was  ui^ 
derstood  to  be  from  his  own  pen.  Yet  no 
aid  of  elocution  was  necessary  to  render 
every  word  that  fell  ftom  him  impressive 
in  the  highest  degree.  When  he  came  to 
that  paasage  of  his  answer,  which  says  that 
Spain  was  indifferent  as  to  the  results  of 
the  Congress  of  Verona,  because  *•  secure 
of  its  pruciples,  and  firm  in  the  determi- 
9atioa  of  defending,  at  every  hazard,  its 
present  political  system,  and  national  in- 
dependence,* there  was  a  general  burst  of 
enthusiasm,  many  of  the  deputies  and  spec* 
tatora  clapping  their  hands.  These  ap« 
^lanses  were  renewed  at  the  close  of  almost 
every  subsequent  paragraph ;  and,  when 
this  paper  was  concluded,  they  were  con- 
tinued ibr  several  minutes. 
-  **  The  Austrian  note  was  heard  in  si- 
lence, until  the  Minister  came  to  the  words, 
^  and  a  mUitary  rebetlUm  never  can  form 
die  basis  of  an  auspicious  and  permanent 
government  ;*  but  there  waa  then  a  short 
miumur  of  indignation,  which  would-have 


>  been  loader,  but  for  the  inlaise  desire  to 
hear  what  followed.  The  assembly,  taking 
it  altogether,  seemed  struck  with  surprise 
at  the  light  in  which  this  note  represented 
the  Spanish  revolution.  When  they  heard 
it  said  that  the  principal  instruments  of  the 
Spanish  revolution  had  excited  Naples  and 
Piedmont  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Pe« 
ninsula,  Riego,  Oaliano,  Argoelles,  and 
others,  smiled  at  the  assertkin,  wondering* 
at  the  hardihood  of  Metternich,  who  oonld 
put  forth  such  a  falsehood.  Yet  it  was  looo 
evident,  that  this  note  waa  drawn  up  with. 
iaet^  and  knowledse  of  human  nature,  for 
before  the  general  indignation  was  raised 
to  its  height,  it  was  wonderfully  softened 
by  that  appeal  to  national  pride,  whidi  was 
so  artfully  wrought  up  in  the  allusion  to 
the  peculiar  position  of  Austria.  *  The 
House  of  Austria,  looking  to  its  own  his- 
tory, eannoc  but  find  in  it  the  moot  power* 
ftil  motives  of  friendship,  solicitude,  and 
sympathy  for  a  nation,  which  is  able  to 
record,  with  just  pride,  ages  of  glorious  re- 
eoUeetion,  during  which  the  sun  never  set 
upon  her  doimnions ;  and  which,  possess- 
ing respectable  institutions,  hereditary  vir« 
tnes,  religious  sentiments,  and  love  for  her 
kings,  bas  distinguished  herself  in  every 
age  by  a  patriotism  alwajrs  faithful,  always 
generous,  and  very  frequeotlv  heroic.*  This 
just  and  eloquent  passage  had  an  electric 
cfiect  You  saw  that  me  men  were  for  a 
moment  subdued ;  for  flattery,  96  finely  00^ 
vered  and  directed,  could  not  foil  to  touch 
every  diord  of  national  fedmg.  But  this 
result  waa  only  for  the  moment ;  for  al« 
though  the  remainder  of  the  note  was 
framed  in  language  alternately  soothing 
and  severe,  the  terms  in  whidi  the  King 
was  spoken  of  as  a  captive,  and  the  authors 
of  the  constitution  represented  as  acknow- 
lodging  its  impracticability,  excited  unqua- 
h&oi  hostility.  When  the  note  was  oon« 
duded,  however,  there  was  no  very  gene^ 
ral  expression  of  indignation,  as  its  effoct 
was  in  some  mcasun  qualified  by  the 
friendly  and  adnumitoiy  tone  in  which  k 


*'  After  panslng  a  few  minutes,  San  Mi- 
guel prooeeided  to  read  thonote  from  Prus- 
sia. Everything  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  done.  Them  waa  a  great  deal 
of  fiattery  in  the  commencement  of  the 
Prussian  note;  but  it  sounded  boUow. 
The  consequence  was,  that  it  was  laughed 
at.  The  dignity  of  the  assembly  owld 
scsrcely  be  preserved  when  that  passage 
was  read,  which  stated  that  the  Cortes 
^  presented  nothing  mora  than  a  conflict  of 
opinions  and  objects,  and  a  struggle  of  in* 
terests  and  passions,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  most  fSoolish  resolutions  and  proposi- 
tions have  been  constantly  crossed,  combat^ 
ed,  and  neutraliMd.*  This  pictnro  of  the 
Cflortes,  and  its  debates,  if  not  false,  was  at 
least  well  calculated  to  excite  lau^iteKk 
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The  xcmciiider  of  the  note,  wbidite  ftiU  of 
iDTeetiYOB  egainit  the  ocoutitiitioii,  wm  re- 
ceived wi^  iBclignAtiaD,  not  nnfrequently 
interrupted  by  strong  eKpTesaiona  of  eon* 
tempt.  , 

'^  But  all  the  rage  of  the  Cortes,  or  ra^ 
ther  I  might  say  of  the  general  assembly, 
(for  the  spectators  in  the  gaUery  seemed  to 
form  an  mtesral  part  of  the  meeting,)  all 
Ae  rage  of  this  anxious  assembly  appear- 
ed to  be  reserred  for  the  Russian  oommu- 
nication.  The  sentence  commencing  the 
second  paragraph,  ^  When  in  the  month  of 
March,  1820,  some  perjured  soldiers  turn- 
ed  their  anns  against  their  sovereign  and 
^eir  country,'  &c.  was  frequently  inter* 
Ripted  by  murmurs  from  the  galleries  and 
ihs  deputies ;  and,  amidst  these,  the  former 
exclaimed  more  than  once,  ^  Abaxo  el  Ti» 
MHO  /'  (Down  with  the  Tyrant !)  uttered 
with  a  fierceness  of  tone  peculiarly  Spa- 


*'  During  the  time  the  minister  was 
Mading  this  paper,  the  agitation  among 
the  deputies  was  extreme,  some  tumii^ 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  sa  in  a  state  Si 
painful  saflTerin^— some  raising  their  hands 
IB  astonishmwit  some  looking  intently  on 
the  minister,  their  hom  fired  with  ven* 
geaQce,  &c 

'*  It  was  observable  that  frequently  the 
deputies  fixed  thcsr  eyes  attentively  upon 
the  ambassador's  tribune,  in  which  Sir 
William  A'Conrt  attd  several  English  gen- 
tlemen were  seated.  When,  in  the  notss^ 
a  sentence  of  peeuliar  despotism  was  read, 
many  an  eye  was  raised  to  that  box,  to  read 
die  impression  which  it  nuuie  there.  Sit 
Gillian  A'Court's  countenance  gave  them 
neither  hope  nor  despair,  but  several  of  his 
countrymen  took  no  pains  to  restrain  the  ab- 
horrence, which  these  documents  must  ever 
excite  in  the  breasts  of  men  who  know  what 
fteedomis.  These  expressions  of  sympathy 
were  anxiously  looked  fbr  by  the  deputies^ 
and  afibrded  them  evklcn^  great  satisfae-> 
lioa.  They  remarked  upon  them,  one  t0 
the  odier,  and  occasionaUy  smiled. 

'*  San  Miguel  concluded  with  reading 
the  copy  of  a  circular  note,  which  was  to  be 
sent  to  the  Spanish  minisiors  at  each  ef  tha 
three  northern  courts ;  and  in  which  it  was 
Italed,  that  the  dispatches  transmitted  by 
those  eonrtsi  were  so  full  of  distorted  facu, 
iBJuxions  suppositions,  unjust  and  calum- 
nious criminations,  and  vague  demands, 
<hat  they  required  no  formal  answer ;  but 
that  the  government  would  take  a  mote  con<* 
venient  opportunity  for  publishing  to  the 
nation  its  sentiments^  principles,  and  rcso- 


*'  As  soon  ss  the  reading  of  thsse  docu* 
ments  was  over,  the  Preudent  of  Cortes 
ssid,  *  The  Cortes  haw  heard  the  eommu- 
niealioB  which  the  government  of  his  Ma* 
jssty  has  just  made.  Faithful  to  their  oath^ 
and  worthy  of  the  peopls  whom  they  ispro- 


sstttf  they  will  not  permh  that  any  slteri* 
tions  or  modifications  diall  be  made  in  the 
constitution  by  which  they  exist,  except  by 
Uie  will  of  the  nation,  and  in  ihe  manner 
which  the  lews  prescribe.  The  Ortes  wi^ 
give  to  the  government  of  his  Majesty  every 
means  for  repelling  tlie  aggression  oif  those 
powers  who  may  dare  to  attack  the  liberty, 
the  independence,  and  the  glory  of  the  he- 
roic Spanish  nation,  and  the  dignity  and 
splendour  of  the  Kmg's  constitutional 
tnrone.* 

•  ^^  This  well'^imed  reply  was  reeeived 
with  a  peal  of  vivaf  that  lasted  fbr  sevenfl 
minutes.  The  deputies  all  rose  in  a  oonfa<* 
sed  manner,  and  shouted  *  Viva  la  ContiU 
iutUm!  Viva  la  toberania  national  t*  nk 
which  they  were  enthusiastically  joined  by 
the  people  in  the  galleries.'* 

The  efl^t  of  these  discussions  upon 
the  populace  Is  characteristically  told. 

*'  The  following  day,  a  detailed  account 
of  the  debates,  and  copies  of  the  notes  and 
answers,  were  published  in  the  principal 
Joumala.  From  an  early  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing, the  offices  of  the  Univertal  and  Etpee^ 
tadoTy  and  the  streets  leading  to  them,  were 
crowded  with  applicants  for  papers.  Du- 
ring the  whole  day  the  demand  vas  so 
great,  that  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  it ; 
but  a  plan  was  adopted  which  in  some  mea- 
sure compensated  for  this  defect  When  a 
lucky  patriot  succeeded  in  getting  a  paper, 
he  posted  to  the  Pverta  del  So^  or  the  ar- 
cades of  the  post-office,  and  here,  as  sooA 
as  he  produced  his  prize,  a  crowd  collected 
round  him,  and  he  read  aloud  the  whole  of 
the  journal,  from  the  beginnhig  to  the  end* 
The  remarks  whid)  the  listeners  occasion- 
ally made  were  short  and  pithy.  *  Hear,* 
said  one,  '  hear  the  Prussian  King,  who 
once  promised  a  constitution  to  hs  own 
subjects.'—^  And  who  never  gave  it,'  add- 
ed  another.  •  Only  observe  how  tender  hi 
is  of  «he  Catholic  (^urdi,  himself  a  here^ 
tic'-^ThiB  caused  a  lansh. — '  Now  for  the 
Russisn  bear,'  remarked  another. — *•  Down 
with  the  parricidal  race  !  Down  with  th« 
tyrant !'  ihey  s«id,  as  the  reader  proceed- 
ed." 

The  debate  on  the  message  is  thea 
detailed  with  nassing  indications  of  thtf 
character  ana  manner  of  the  chief 
speakers.  Saavedra,  ^oung,  poetic^, 
fluent,  and  enthusiastic — Canga,  old, 
eloquent,  learned^  and  wise — GaJiano^ 
metaphorical^  spirited^  and  full  of  pio« 
turesque  gesture — Arguelletyi^  exoelr 
lenoe  the  Orator,  argumentative,  vi* 
vid^  bold,  and  rapid  in  his  transitions 
firoro  reasoning  to  irresistible  appeals 
to  the  heart.  While  he  spoke,  every 
one  of  the  deputies  appeared  to  be  en« 
tranced  by  bis  eloquence ;  and  when 
17 
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he  cotidnM,  there  was  a  g«nenl  loolr 
up  to  the  amboMSidor's  tribune,  to  gee 
wliat  effect  if  produced  there.  We 
spoke  lor  an  hour  and  ten  minutrs ; 
«nd  wheii  be  first  ro«e,  often  during 
his  speech,  and  when  he  sat  down,  he 
fna  cheered  by  the  populace,  and  even 
by  the  deputies,  in  the  most  lively  and 
a^tionate  manner. 

After  all,  these  men  deserve  a  better 
Ikte  than  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  Bour- 
bons and  tfae  Inquisition.  Their  first 
Experiment  has  been  crude,  and  it  de- 
aenred  to  fail.  But  honest  lovers  of 
inortarcby  may  join  in  the  wish  that 
Ihe  Spaniard  shall  "  be  a  man  yet." 

The  volutne  closes  with  some  gene- 
ral views  of  the  arts,  amusements,  ha- 
bits, and  costume  of  the  people.  These 
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notices  are  drawn  up  with  gracE  ahd 
intelligence.  The  writer  fi)nowed  the 
King  to  Seville,  and  a  curious  account 
of  the  royal  progress  and  reception  is 
giveri.  The  course  of  the  magnificent 
Guadalouivir,  and  Cadiz,  are  touched' 
upon,  wnich,  with  the  writer's  return 
through  the  French  army,  then  march- 
ing on  Madrid,  makeup  a  narrative  of 
peculiar  interest  at  the  present  time; 
and  for  its  general  manliness  and  sim- 
plicity, its  truth-telling  8{>irit,  and  its 
deamess  of  political  view,  it  isunques- 
tionably  a  safbr  guide  to  the  feelings  of 
the  Spanish  people,  as  well  as  a  n^ore 
honourable  testimony  to  individual  au- 
thorship, than  any  work  that  has  hi- 
therto appeared  on  the  Feninsulai  Re- 
Tolution. 


LAS  cases'  JOUaNAL.* 


Las  Cases  is  a  well-meaning,  easy, 
sQly,  old  gentleman,  whom  we  really' 
like,  in  spite  of  all  the  lies  with  whien- 
bis  tV)himeB  are  ctammed.  Indeed  he 
seems  himself  (fe  bonne  Jm,  literally  bet- 
lieves  all  the  nonsense  dictated  to  nim, 
and  has  just  the  credulous  and  obse- 
quious swallow  necessary  for  a  follower 
of  Napoleon.  There  could  be  no  work 
idiich  we  would  have-  been  more  glad 
to  possess,  than  the  one  which  this  pre- 
tends to  be — a  Journal  of  Napoleon's 
iVee  and  unmade-up  conversations.  But, 
first  of  all,  when  the  Ex-Emperor 
knew  that  M.  Las  Cases  was  taking 
down  every  word  that  dropt  from  his* 
mouth,  that  the  Doctew  O  Meara  was' 
doing  Uie  same,  and  every  one  else  that 
came  near  him,  we  may  conceive  how 
naturally,  how  much  without  a  motive 
he  spoke,  and  how  much  the  detail  of 
these  theatrical  conversations  unmasks 
him.  In  fkct,  the  great  man  seems  to 
have  been  kept  at  St  Helena  in  a  con- 
finual  state  of  pleading — no  matter* 
what  he  was  doing,  what  time  of  the* 
day,  dined  or  undined,  in  bed  or  in  bath, 
there  were  ever  his  eternal  companions, 
die  Grand  Marechal,  or  Count  this,  or 
Count  that,  with  pencil  and  ass-skin, 
rody  to  note  down  his  crudities.  And 
bad  they  kept  him  at  it,  (for  at  times 
We  have  whole  continued  pages  of  his 
pleading,)  how  faithfully  reported  by 
Las  Cases,  who  never,  perhaps,  belong- 
ed to  the  *'  glorious  company,"  we 
leave  that  learned  body  to  determine. 
Nay,  so  impartial  an  account  is  this  of 


Napoleon's  private  life  and  conversa- 
tions, that  it  was  afterwards  overlook- 
ed and  revised  by  the  Emperor's  self, 
lest  anything  unfavourable  but  true 
should  nave  escaped  the  pen  of  the  of- 
ficious, but  not  over-prudent,  jackal!. 
In  the  minor  details,  we  dare  say  the 
volumes  are  correct.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Emperor  tore  his  stocking, 
put  on  clean  ones,  coughed  so  many 
times  a-day,  and  burnt  his  coxendix 
with  his  bath-spout.  Nay,  we  will  go 
iferther,  and  believe,  with  the  Count  de 
Las  Cases,  that  he  was  a  good-naturetl, 
amiable  man  in  his  interior,  and,  like 
Sir  Anthony,  "  the  easiest  miah  led  in 
the  world,  when  he  had  liis  own  way." 
His  pulling  the  ears  of  all  his  house- 
hold, as  was  his  custom,  we  believe  a 
jolce ;  nay,  more,  or,  as  Las  Cases  calls 
it,  a  tendres9e,  though,  for  ourselves, 
we  should  have  dispensed  with  it. 
That  he  nulled  the  Pope  by  his  ^grcy 
locks  (if  old  Chiaramonte  had  a  single 
lock  about  his  tonsure,)  around  theCor- 
ridoresof  Fontainbleau,  is  another  story 
not  to  be  swallowed.  And,  by  the  by, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  these  ca- 
lumnies were  not  propagated  by  the 
EngliBh  ministry,  as  Buonaparte  him- 
self always  said ;  but,  from  Las  Cases' 
own  admission,  they  were  fabricated 
by  those  around  his  person ;  so  that 
even  his  counsellor  of  state,  poor  Las 
Cases  himself,  had  acquired  a  false  and 
horrible  idea' of  the  Em})eror.  What- 
ever Napoleon's  own  counsellor  of  state 
may  have  credited,  we  certainly  do  not 
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believe  tbat  he  lived  in  Incest  with  hi» 
own  sister: — themurderof  D'EnghieOj 
the  massacre  of  prisoners^  aik)  poi- 
soning of  the  sick  at  Jaffit,  with  resoect 
to  which  he  sought  to  brave  public 
opinion,  much  more  than  to  plnid  ex- 
cuses before  it,  are  sufficient,  and 
strongly  enough  attested,  to  blast  his 
moral  chanu^ter  in  public  acts. 

In  private  life,  we  think  him  to  have 
been  amiable*  Passion  of  any  kind 
he  had  none — all  hia  scoldings  and 
talking  big  to  his  Marshals  and  lac- 
queys, were,  bv  his  own  confession,  put 
on.  An  hunared  times  in  Las  Cases, 
we  hear  him  confess  that  all  his  bursts 
of  passion  were  pretended,  and  calcu- 
lated for  a  piupose.  No  doubt  those 
towards  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  were  as  real, 
and  with  as  much  calculation  called 
forth.  Passion,  indeed !— What  busi- 
ness had  he  ever  to  be  in  one? — ^the 
luckiest  dog  in  Christendom,  and  out 
of  it— that  ran  the  most  glorious  career 
that  ever  modem  ran,  and  was  set  down 
with  nothing  to  trouble  him,  in  good 
dry  lodgings  for  the  rest  of  his  days, 
to  write  his  Memoirs,  and  pinch  the 
lufis  of  Counts  and  Marshals.  Be- 
sides, physically,  how  could  he  be  pas- 
sionate—a fellow  without  an  ounce  of 
bile  in  his  comoosition,  so  snugly  lard- 
ed UDon  the  ribs,  that  he  never  once 
felt  nis  heart  bait,  as  he  confessed  to 
Las  Cases,  nor  ever  experienced  pain 
either  in  head  or  stomach  ?  No— he 
had  not  even  the  excuse  of  hasty  tem- 
per for  one  of*  his  crimes,  to  save  hia 
moralitv,  nor  yet  the  same  excuse  for 
one  of  ms  blunders,  to  save  his  cha- 
xacter  for  talent. 

The  most,  indeed  the  only  interest-* 
ing  parts  of  these  volumes,  are  those 
dictated  by  Napoleon  himself,  giving 
an  account  of  the  battles  of  Ariole,  Ri- 
voli,  and  that  period  of  his  Italian  cam-' 
paigns ;  as  also  the  anecdotes  and  re- 
marks on  the  leading  characters  of  the 
revolution  and  consulate.  The  cha^ 
racter  of  Sieves  is  finelv  developed ; 
and  mostly  all  his  Marshals  are  por- 
trayed in  lively  traits ;  his  hatred  of 
Moreau  and  Bemadotte  is  undisgui- 
sed ;  he  cannot  allow  them  even  talent. 
NoUiing  surprises  one  so  much  in  Na- 
poleon, as  the  total  want  of  liberality 
towards  his  enemies.  We  look  for 
something  above  envy  and  petty  pas* 
sions  in  a  beins  whom  his  own  genius 
certsinly  had  puoed  on  such  an  unpa- 
ralleled eminence.  Even  of  his  own 
generals,  those  who  had  acquired  fame 
as  tacticians,  he  never  would  allow  their 


merit— Masaena,  YoA^dkiridelaific-- 
ioire,  he  speaks  slightingly  of  in  theso 
volumes— ^ult,  he  sa^s,  would  make- 
merely  a  good  ordonfio&ur,  a  proper  mi« 
nister  at  war-^Moreau  and  Bemadotte 
we  have  already  mentioned.  But  with: 
respect  to  his  enemies,  to  thpse  who 
foiled  and  conquered  him,  nothins  can 
equal  his  spite  and  malice.  His  plead- 
ii^  against  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for 
winning  the  battle  of  Waterloo^  is  very 
serious,  and  most  ridiculous ;  and  his 
exposure  of  the  faults  of  the  English 
general,  shews  only  with  wliat  odds  of 
fortune  sgainst  Wellington  he  yet  con- 
trived to  beat  the  Emperor.  The  first 
gravamen  of  Napoleon  is,  that  the 
Puke  was  surprised  in  his  intrench- 
ments — the  more  wonderfid  and  praise- 
worthy, then,  the  talent  that  could 
change  a  surprise  into  a  victorv.  But 
whose  fault  was  it,  that  Wellington 
was  surprised?  Buonaparte  can  an- 
swer, that  it  was  that  of  the  Prince  of. 
Saxe-Weimar,  "  who,  if  he  had  sent 
an  aid-de-camp  direct  to  Brussels,  he 
would  have  arrived  there,  with  news 
of  Napoleon's  approach,  at  six  in  the 
evening,  whereas  it  was  not  till  eleven 
that  his  approach  was  known  to  Wd-. 
lingtonJ'  His  next  complaint  against, 
the  Duke  is,  the  arrangement  of  forces, 
and  the  want  of  artillery  or  cavalry 
among  the  English  at  QuatreBra&  To 
this  we  may  oppose  Napoleon's  own 
words : — "  Ney  received  orders  on  the 
16th  to  advance  with  the  43,000  men 
which  he  commanded,  forming  the  left 
wing  of  the  army,  before  Quatre  Bras, 
and  there  take  up  his  position,  &c. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  with  only  9000 
men,  preserved  this  important  position 
against  Ney  till  three  in  the  after- 
noon." Tms,  from  Buonaparte's  own 
mouth,  shews  that  the  Duke  knew  his 
men,  and  what  they  could  effect ;  9000 
of  them,  headed  by  the  young  Prince 
of  Orange,  against  43,060,  led  by  the 
veteran  Ney.  The  next  accusation  of 
Napoleon  against  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton commences  thus  : — "  The  Eng- 
lish general  gave  us  battle  at  Waterloo 
on  the  18th.  This  act  was  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  his  nation,"  &c.  &c» 
We  believe  that  this  article  of  impeach- 
ment needs  no  very  elaborate  answer. 
But  what  ought  the  English  general  to 
have  done,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  ? — Hear  it,  good  M»- 
mus,  if  thou  knowest  the  French  dia- 
lect, for  we  should  be  ashamed  to  put 
such  stuff  into  English. 

^'  On  demandera  que  devait  done  faixe 
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le  genend  Angfads  aprte  1*  baibiiUe  da 
idgiiy,etleooiiibatde<2aatreBrM?  La 
poflilerit^  n'anim  pat  dcnx  oainioiM :  U  da- 
-nk  tniHxmt^  dans  la  nnit  du  17aa  18, 1* 
for^  da  Soigoea,  sur  U  cliauM^  da  Char« 
letoi;  Tann^  Pniasieiuie  la  devait  6gale- 
meat  tiavener  sur  la  chaua^  de  Wavres ; 
les  deux  ann^  se  reunir  a  la  potnte  du 
jour,  sur  Bruxelles;  laiss«r  des  arriere- 
gardes  pour  d^fiendie  la  forSt ;  gagner 
qudqaes  jours  pour  donner  le  temps  aux 
Prussiens,  disperses  par  la  bataiUe  de  Ltg- 
ay,  de  rejoindre  leur  armfe,  se  renforeer 
de  quatorze  regimens  Anglais,  qui  etaiant 
'6i  gamisoo  dana  les  plaoea  fortes  de  la  Bel- 
giqua,  on  venaient  de  debarquer  a  Ost&ide, 
da  relour  d*Amerique,  at  Uisser  manou- 
▼ler  l^Empereur  des  Fran^ais  camma  U 
aiuait  Toulo.^' 

The  plain  English  of  which  is,  that 
the  Doke  of  Wellington  was,  in  duty 
and  prnpriety,  bound  to  ran  away 
through  BnuseU  on  the  night  of  the 
17th^  and  ''  leave  the  £inperor  of  the 
French  to  manoeavre  aa  he  pleased." 
We  think  this  is  qnite  sample  enough 
of  his  pleading  and  liberality. 

Esteeming  Napoleon,  as  we  do,  one 
of  the  first  chancters  of  modern  times, 
one  is  indignant  at  meeting  these  pages 
of  spite,  ignorance,  and  absurdity,  as 
coming  from  his  pen,  or  even  as  sUp- 
mnglram  him  in  intemperate  moments* 
The  only  refuge  for  tne  great  man's 
diameter  is,  in  doubting  the  yeradtv 
of  M.  de  Las  Cases ;  and  ttiere  are  proon 
scattered  through  the  volumes  to  shew 
diat  thategregious  blockhead  has  palm- 
ed no  small  portion  of  his  own  pre- 
cious compositions  on  us  for  the  ge- 
nuine prcxluce  ^  the  imperial  h^d. 
One  thing,  at  any  rate,  is  pretty  evi- 
dent, that  all  those  profound  disqui- 
sitions  on  geography  and  topograpny, 
put  by  Las  Cases  mto  the  mouth  of 
Nuoleon,  cime  from  the  same  source 
as  Jfois  AUas  Iiistonque^''-waie  Tur- 
ncff^s  Geography  of  an  afl&ir,  by  which, 
it  seems,  the  noble  Count  de  Las  Ca- 
ses made  his  fortune.  How  can  any 
one  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Napo- 
leon, in  St  Helena>  would  seriouiBly 
sit  down  to  dictate  to  any  one  a  geo- 
graphical account  of  such  a  well-known 
country  as  Italy  p^what  Las  Cases 
calls  "  un  tr^'bienmoreeaudegeogra-' 
fkte  poUHque  :"  and  that  this  beauti- 
ful morceau  should  be  nothing  more 
dian  what  is  to  be  found  in  every 
diild's  **  Geography,  made  Easy  for  the 
use  of  SchooUL  '*-*.  g. 

^*'  Italy  is  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the 
globe.  It  is  a  peninsula^  samranded  on  the 
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eart,  aonth,  and  wast,  by  tha  Xfadfaena- 
aaan  and  the  Adiiaflic.  On  tha  side  of  th^ 
Contineat,  it  is  bounded  by  tha  chains  olf 
theA^"&c.&c* 

Pretty  information  this  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon's,  for  us  to  be  paying 
our  half-guinea  a  volume  for.  But  the 
foct  is.  Napoleon  never  wrote  or  dic- 
tated one  hne  of  such  nonsense.  And, 
in  proof,  just  read  the  following  sen- 
tence:— 

««  De  Tautre  eAt^,  le  Saint.Gk>thard  est 
ploa  bant  que  la  Simplon ;  le  Sinplon  plus 
haat  qae  le  Saint  Bamaid ;  le  Saint  Ber- 
nard plus  haut  que  le  Mont-Cenis;  le 
Mont  Cams  que  le  Col  de  Tende.** — La* 
Cotes*  Journal^  Tom.  3.  Sixieme  Partie. 

Why,  the  blockhead !  we  did  not 
think  there  was  a  man  in  Europe,  who 
did  not  know,  that  the  St  Bernard,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  here  represented, 
lower  than  the  Simplon,  was  nearly 
double  its  height  Napoleon,  who  .had 
crossed  both,  and  had  run  his  road 
over  the  Simpbn  as  the  lowest  and 
most  feasible  of  the  two,  could  never 
have  uttered  such  ignorance.  And  the 
Count  de  Las  Cases  to  write  this ! — a 
counsellor  of  state  I  one  that  went  on 
missions  to  lUyrial  a  geographer— so 
to!  and  the  immortal  author  of  the 
oever-to-be-enough-Iauded,  but  ne- 
ver-once^heard-ofil/^  Hisioriguef — 
**  If  you  find  as  much  brains  in>  his 
head  as  would  clog  the  foot  of  a  flea, 
well  eat  the  rest  of  the  anatomy." 

There  is  another  sentence  of  Bona- 
parte's pleadings,  which  we  will  quote, 
and  leave  to  our  readers  to  judge,  whe- 
ther it  was  written  before  or  after  the 
death  of  theunfortunate  Lord  London- 
derry, and  the  accession  to  the  minis- 
trv  of  Mr  Canning,  which  will  decide 
whether  it  be  Napoleon's,  as  asserted, 
or  Las  Cases's. 

^^  Le  mimstre  Castlerei^h  passera,  et 
celui  qui  lui  succ^era,  heritier  de  tant  de 
lautes,  deriendra  grand,  s*il  veut  seulement 
ne  pas  les  continuer.  Tout  son  genie  pent 
se  bomer  uniquement  a  laisser  faire,  a  ob^ir 
aux  vents  qui  soufilent;  au  reboun  de 
Castlereagh,  il  n*a  qu*i  se  mettre  a  la  t£te 
des  iddea  lib^rales,  au  lieu  de  se  ligueravec 
le  pouToir  absolu^  et  11  recueiUera  lea  btoe- 
dictions  umversellea,  et  toua  lest  torts  de 
TAngleterre  serontoubli^.'' 

But  the  most  notable  humbug  of 
all,  is  the  pretence  of  the  Ex-Emperor 
and  his  suite  to  literary  taste.  They 
talk  of  reading  Homer  to  amuse  them- 
selves of  evenings ;  to  be  sure,  they  read 
the  *^  Charlemsgne"  of  Lucien  Bona- 
parte with  it,  comparing  the  two  epic 
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writc» — wlu^  18  like  Uwm^  and  «ff« 
gues  something  of  truth,  fiut  what 
Homer,  we  marvel  much,  did  these 
gentlemen  read  ?  Not  the  Greekj  we 
may  be  sworn ;  a  kkigaage,  of  which 
the  most  learned  of  tjbeir  nation  are  in- 
general  ignorant.  French  tranabitioii 
were  is  none  at  all  t<^eraible,  at  least 
none  calcidated  to  call  forth  the  enco- 
miums of  these  gentlem^ — they  pa- 
tronize Homer,  as  some  one  said  Lord 
fiolingbroke  patronized  Frovidenoe. 
Perhaps  they  read  him  in  the  version 
of  Cesarotti,  in  whose  Ossian  Napoleon 
had  been  once  so  wrapt ;  but  Cesarot- 
ti's  Flonier  is  as  bad  as  his  Ossian  is 
good  ;  he  translated  the  former  to  de- 
preciate him^  so  that,  even  in  this  best 
of  accessible  Homers,  they  could  have 
but  a  poor  taste  of  the  great  original. 
Mind  Las  Caises,  however — ^he  never 
once  mentions  a  translation — he  would 
have  us  suppose  that  he  and  the  Em- 
j)eror  amused  themselves  in  the  even- 
ings reading  Greek.  What  a  quiz! 
We  verily  believe,  even  the  translation, 
prose  for  verse,  was  brought  forward 
but  to  look  learned  in  a  paragraph  of 
Las  Cases'  Journal,  and  to  astonish 
the  old  grognards  with  the  deep  learn- 
ing they  little  suspected  in  their  old 
general.  His  studies  on  board  the  fri- 
gate which  conveyed  him  clandestine- 
ly fifom  Egypt,  were  more  characteris- 
tic. **  He  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,"  says  Ganthaume,  *^  shut  up 
in  his  chamber,  reading  one  time  the 
Bible,  at  another  the  Alcoran."  The 
Emperor's  dictatorial  criticisms  on 
Corneille,  Racine,  and  the  poets  of  his 
own  country,  are  in  the  true  common- 
place style  of  the  French,  and  worthy 
of  that  most  common-place  of  our  cri- 
tics, whom  the  French  admire  so  much, 
Dr  Blair.  Of  his  general  taste,  too, 
there  are  samples  in  this  work.  Hear 
him,  after  declaring  that  his  soul  was 
oriental,  that  he  loved  the  desert,  and 
gloried  that  his  name  signified  the 
Lion  of  the  Desert— listen  to  this  hero 
of  the  oriental  soul  describing  the  im- 
pression made  upon  him  by  those 
grandest  objects  in  the  range  of  anti- 
quity and  man's  creation : 

'<  At  dinner,  the  Emperoz  said  many 
carioui  things  respecting  Kgypt.  H  c  found, 
he  said,  that  all  which  he  had  seen  in  £gypt, 
especially  tliosc  so  celebrated  and  t>o  vaunt- 
ed roins,  could  never  stand  in  comparison 
with  Paris  and  the  Tlmilleries,  or  give  an 
idea  of  them."  Journal^  Tome  3.  Sixiemc 
ParUc.  P.  235- 


8o  mucfa  fiir  lii«' taste; 

A  vast  deal  of  mase  has  been  made 

3pectiiig  th^  mal-treatment  of  Na» 
eon.  The  Quarterly  has  given  its 
opinion  on  the  subject ;  now  it  is  ours, 
that  a  great  deal  of  ne^less  annoyance 
was  heaped  upon  Napoleon.  The  order 
from  the  Home  Department  to  take 
away  his  sword,  was  ungenerous ;  and 
it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  put  in- 
to strict  execution  had  Sur  Hudson 
Lowe  then  been  in  command.  'Twas 
douUy  wrong  to  place  the  Emperor 
first  in  the  hands  of  so  amiable  and 
deferent  a  gentleman  as  the  Ad^iral^ 
and  then  transfer  him  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  Hudson :  it  was  the  change,  the 
continual  changes  and  increase  of  pet- 
ty vexations,  that  embittoed  his  exist- 
ence. If  the  utmost  aeveri^  had  been 
adopted  at  first,  and  adhered  to,  it 
would  have  been  something.  No  af- 
£ur  could  have  been  worse  managed, 
with  due  deference  to  Lord  Bathurst ; 
the  inatnietions  were  mean  and  uncer- 
tain, changing  by  every  dispatch — all 
those  employed  were  unfit,  from  the 
fine,  bhint  seaman,  first  employed,  to 
the  sensitive,  nervous,  irresolute,  and 
ill-looking  gentleman  last  in  command* 
Every  miHtary  man  in  the  island  mur- 
mured at  the  treatment  of  Napoleon  z 
and  the  Quarterly  Review  knows  well 
they  did.  As  to  O'Meara,  the  unprin- 
cipled blockhead  is  not  vrorth  attend- 
ing to— read  but  his  letter  to  L<^ 
Keith,  refusing  to  serve  as  sui^^on  to 
Napoleon,  unless  as  a  British  officer, 
under  British  control,  and  to  be  con- 
sidered in  novrise  belonging  to  Napo« 
leon ;  and  then  read  his  answer  to  Na- 
poleon, on  being  asked  whose  servant 
he  thought  himself.  The  man  who 
could  publish  such  a  hook  must  have 
deemed  the  people  of  England  strange- 
ly inapprehensive  of  truth  and  false-i 
hood.  But  put  O'Meara  out  of  the 
question  ;  the  undenied  facts  are  enoi^h 
— ^it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
British  nation  to  tell  Napolecm  she  li- 
mited htm  to  a  bottle  of  wine  per  day, 
thus  denying  him  in  exile  even  the  so- 
lace of  intoxication.  His  extravagant 
wearing  of  one  shirt  a-day  wt^  ah»  a 
subject  more  worthy  to  be  handled  by 
Joseph  Hume,  than  by  a  general  offi- 
cer of  his  Majesty's  forces.  And  we 
must  say,  that  Sir  Hudson's  late  step 
of  transmitting  to  Las  Cases  extracts 
from  O'Meara's  letters,  in  which  he 
happened  to  speak  ill  of  Las  Cases,  for 
the  mere  and  mean  end  of  creating  9 
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irmm,  was  also  a  revenge  unlike  thai 
Ukea  generally  ¥y  firitish  offioen. 

To  coDdttde^  we  tliUik  the  enp^ 
title  of  Empemt  ongbt  to  have  ben 
allowed  to  Napokon.  The  denial  of 
k  haa  cauaed  one-half  of  the  ahamefiil 
tannoil  of  St  Helena.  We  are  certain, 
that  had  the  noble  and  Uberal-minded 
George  the  Fourth  been  consulted  on 
the  oocaaion— he,  who^  ao  much  above 
Iff^udioe,  gKft,  upon  a  public  monu- 
ment, the  titles  of  King  to  Henry  the 


Ki8tb»«iid  Charles  the  Thud  of  Sag* 
laiid^-4ie,  thus  {generous  to  the  Stuarti^ 
the  unfoctunate  rivals  4)i  his  house, 
irould  havegrantedthe  consoling  name 
of  EmfMNNTj  if  such  be  a  consdation, 
ta  the  exiled,  the  captive  Napoleon^ 
We  ase  Toriea,  bat  we  have  feelings. 
The  Qoarteily  is  ever  myostwhen  toe 
name  of  Napoleon  is  mentioned*  and 
sure  this  war  of  hatemav  oeaae, "  when 
dl  its  political  ends  nave  been  ao- 
oompliahed." 


NAPOLEON.* 


The  French  Revolution  is  now  a 
dream,  ai|d  its  leaders  are  like  the 
rambling  and  shadowy  hopes  with 
^  which  dieams  are  filled.  The  true 
bearing  of  its  day  of  blood  and  tumult 
has  b^n  discovered,  and  Napoleon 
and  his  instruments  are  now  judged 
in  the  same  balance  that  weighs  the 
ashea  of  the  Neros  and  Boigias  of  the 
world. 

A  new  volume  of  Napoleon's  Recol- 
lections has  been  Utely  published,  and 
itcontains  some  speculations  sufficient- 
ly suitable  to  the  vivid  and  stem  sa^ 
g^dty  of  a  soldier,  undoubtedly  en- 
titled to  rank  among  the  most  ^ing 
and  brilliant  military  minds  of  his- 
tory. Those  fragments  are  valuable, 
as  supplying  the  ke^  to  his  policy,  as 
the  grounds  on  which  he  would  pro- 
bsUy  be  acting,  if  be  were  still  upon 
the'  Flench  throne ;  and,  at  all  events, 
the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  most  pen&^ 
Hating  intellects,  that  ever  looked  up- 
on the  map  of  European  power.  His 
conceptions  of  the  result  of  a  Turkish 
and  Russian  war,  may  yet  be  quoted 
as  oracles. — 

•'  A  modem  Turkish  army  is  a  thing 
of  veiy  little  importance.  The  Ottomans 
will  not  be  able  to  maintain  their  ground, 
either  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  or  £gypt^ 
when  once  the  Russians  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Crimea,  the  Phasis,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian,  become  possessed 
of  Constantinople.  Neither  tlie  patriot, 
ism  of  the  people,  nor  the  policy  of  the 
courts  of  Europe,  prevented  the  partition 
of  Poland,  or  the  spoliation  of  several  na- 
tions^ nor  will  <%  prevent,  the  fall  of  the 


Ottoman  empire.  It  was  contrary  to  ber 
inclination  that  Maria  Theresa  entered 
into  the  conspiracy  against  Poland,  a  n»* 
tion  placed  at  the  entrance  of  Eiir<^  to 
defend  it  from  the  irruptions  of  the  north- 
ern nations.  The  disadvantages  attend- 
ing the  aggrandizement  of  Russia,  were 
feared  at  Vienna,  but  great  eattsfaetion 
vras  nevertheless  felt  at  the  acquisition  of 
several  millions  of  souls,  and  the  inflnz  of 
many  millions  of  money  into  the  treasury. 
Hie  House  of  Austria  would,  \n  the  same' 
manner,  feel  averse,  at  the  present  day,  to 
the  partition  of  Turkey,  but  would  never- 
theless  consent  to  it  Austria  would  be 
much  gratified  at  the  increase  of  her  rast 
dominions,  by  the  addition  of  Servie,  Bor- 
nia.  and  the  ancient  Illyrian  provinces,  of 
which  Vienna  was  formerly  the  capital. 
What  will  England  and  France  do  ?  One 
of  them  will  take  Egypt— a  poor  com- 
pensation. A  statesman  of  the  first  or- 
der used  to  say^*  Whenever  I  hear  of 
fleets  sailing  under  the  Greek  tross,  cast- 
ing anchor  under  the  walls  of  the  Serag- 
lio, I  seem  to  hear  a  cry  proplietic  of  the 
fhll  of  the  empire  of  the  Crescent*  *' 

His  remarks  on  Massena'a  Portu- 
guese campaign,  are  probabW  tinged 
by  its  ill  success,  but  they  form  the 
reluctant  panegyric  of  the  British  Ge- 
neraL — 

**  Another  offensive  campaign,  which 
was  equally  contrary  to  the  most  import- 
ant rules  of  the  art  of  war,  was  that  of 
FortugaL  The  Anglo-Portuguese  army 
consisted  of  80,000  men,  of  which  num. 
ber  15,000  were  militia,  who  were  in  ob- 
servation  at  Coimbra,  and  supported  up- 
on Oporto.  The  French  army,  after  ta- 
king Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  enter- 
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ed  FDrtugal  72,000  strong.  It  tfttaelced 
tbe  enemy  in  position  on  the  heiglits  of 
Bufitco.  The  two  armies  were  of  equal 
force,  but  the  position  of  Biisaco  was 
yery  strong.  The  attack  fiuled,  and  the 
next  morning  the  army  turned  those  lines 
by  proceeding  on  Coimbra.  The  enemy 
then  effected  his  retreat  on  Lisbon^  bum-> 
ing  and  laying  waste  tbe  coimtiy.  The 
n«nch  general  pursued  him  closely,  left 
no  corps  of  obsenration  to  restrain  the 
division  of  15^000  militia  at  Oporto,  aban- 
doned his  rear,  and  Coimbra,  his  place  of 
depot,  where  he  left  5000  sick  and  wound- 
ed. Before  be  had  arriyed  at  Lisbon,  the 
Portuguese  diyision  had  already  occupied 
Coimbra,  and  cut  him  off  from  all  means 
of  retreat.  He  ought  to  have  left  a  corps 
of  6000  men  to  occupy  Coimbra,  and 
keep  the  Portugpiese  division  in  awe. 

**!%  is  true,  that  he  would  in  that  case 
have  arrived  at  Lisbon  with  only  6(^000 
men,  but  that  number  was  sufficient,  if  it 
was  the  English  General's  intention  to 
embark ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  intended 
to  mamtain  himself  in  Portugal,  as  there 
Was  every  reason  to  believe,  the  French 
ought  not  to  have  passed  Coimbra,  but  to 
have  taken  up  a  good  position  before  that 
dty,  even  at  several  marches  distance,  for- 
tilled  themselves  there,  subjected  Oporta 
by  means  of  a  detachment,  organized  their 
rear  and  tlieir  communications  with  Al- 
meida, and  waited  till  Badajoz  was  taken, 
and  the  army  of  Andalusia  arrived  on  tbe 
l\[igus.  When  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
intrenchments  of  Lisbon,  tbe  fVench  ge- 
neral failed  in  resolution;  yet  he  was 
aware  of  the  existence  of  those  lines, 
since  the  enemy  had  been  labouring  on 
them  for  three  months.  The  prevalent 
opinion  is,  that  if  he  had  attacked  them 
on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  he  would  have 
carried  them,  but  two  days  after  it  was 
no  lon^posdbk.  The  Anglo-Portuguese 
arpay  was  there  reinforced  by  a  great 
number  of  battalions  of  niilitia ;  so  that, 
without  gaining  any  advantage,  the  French 
general  lost  5000  sick  and  wounded,  and 
his  communications  with  his  rear.^  When 
before  Lisbon,  he  discovered  that  he  had 
not  sufficient  ammunition,  he  had  made 
no  calculation  previously  to  his  opera- 
tion." 

Napoleon  here  labours  to  sliifl  the 
defeat  on  the  shoulders  of  his  old  ri- 
yal^  the  Enfant  eafS  de  la  Victoire. 
That  an  old  soldier  like  Massena 
should  have  forgotten  to  calculate  his 
cartridges,  is  absurd ;  the  true  miBcal* 
culation  was  on  the  hrayery  of  the 
British,  and  the  abiUty  of  their  gene* 
ral.    Some  of  his  desultory  and  scat- 
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tered  thoughts  are  hSgUy  ^ttacteria^' 
tic  of  the  man. 

**  After  the  re-embarkation  of  Ifie  Engv 
lish  army  (at  Corunna),  the  King-of  Spain 
(Joseph)  remained  inactive.  He  ought  ta 
have  marched  on  Cadiz,  Valencia,  and 
Lisbon.  Political  means  would  then  have 
done  the  rest  No  one  can  deny,  that 
if  the  court  of  Austria,  instead  of  decU- 
ring  war,  had  allowed  Napoleon  to  t^ 
main  four  months  longer  in  Spain,  all 
would  have  been  over.  The  presence  of 
a  general  is  indispensable.  He  is  the. 
head,  the  tOtok  of  an  army.  It  was  not 
the  Roman  army  that  subdued  Gaul— ^t 
was  Caesar  himself;  nor  was  it  the  Car- 
thaginian army  that  made  \he  Republic 
tremble,  but  Hannibal  himself;  nor  was 
it  the  Macedonian  army  whidi  reached^ 
the  Indus,  but  Alexander.  It  was  not 
the  fVench  army  which  carried  the  war 
to  the  Wescr  and  the  Inn,  but  Turenne ; 
nor  was  it  the  Prussian  army  which,  for 
seven  years,  defended  Prussia  against  the 
three  greatest  powers  of  Europe — ^it  was 
Frederick  the  Great*' 

The  motive  of  the  Russian  mkr  was 
undoubtedly  Napoleon's  ambition  of 
being  a  universal  conqueror,  urged 
on  by  his^personal  hatred  of  England. 
The  conquest  of  Russia  was  contem- 
plated as  completing  the  European 
Darrier  against  English  commerce  and 
continental  alliance.  The  alleged  mo- 
tives, however,  are  curious,  and  not 
inconsistent  with  the  true. 

*  It  was  conndered  that  the  French 
empire,  which  Napoleon  had  crated  by 
so  many  victories,  would  infidlibly  be 
dismembered  at  his  death ;  and  the  scep- 
tre of  Europe  would  pass  into  the  hands 
of  a  Czar,  unless  Napoleon  drove  back 
the  Russians  beyond  the  Borysthenes, 
and  raised  up  the  throne  of  Pohud,  the 
natural  barrier  of  the  empire.  In  1812, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Germany,  Swisserland, 
and  Italy,  marched  under  the  FVench 
eagles—was  it  not  natural  that  Napoleon 
should  think  the  moment  was  arrived  for 
consolidating  the  immense  edifice  which  he 
had  raised ;  but  on  the  summit  of  which 
Russia  would  lean  with  the  whole  weight 
of  her  power,  as  long  as  she  should  be 
able  to  send  her  armies  at  pleasure  on 
the  Oder?  Alexander  was  young  and 
vigorous,  like  his  empire.  It  was  to  be 
presumed  that  he  would  survive  N^xv* 
leon.  Such  was  the  whole  secret  of  the 
war." 

The  invasion  of  Russia^  as  it  was  the 
kst,  was  the  mightiest  effort  of  the 
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Fnncb  inneriftl  {Niwer.  It  givies  the 
strongest  uliutntioii  of  the  colossal 
means  of  France  and  Napoleon.  It 
^n»  made  with  iOO>000  men. 

"  The  spaoe  of  four  buiMlred  leagues 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Borysthenes 
WEB  occnpied  by  friends  and  allies.  From 
Che  Rhine  to  the  Elbe  by  the  Saxons ; 
thenee  to  the  Niemeo  by  the  Poles; 
thence  to  the  Boiysthenes  by  the  Li- 
thuanians. The  army  had  four  lines  of 
fortresses ;  those  of  the  Rhme,  the  Elbe, 
theVistu]e»andtheNiemen.  FromSmo- 
lensko  to  Moscow,  there  were  a  hundred 
kaguesofbostile  country,  Muscovy.  Be* 
twcen  the  Vistula  and  the  Borysthenes, 
840,000  men  weie  left;  160,000  only 
passed  the  bridge  of  Smolensko.  Of 
those,  40,000  remained  to  guard  depots 
on  the  way;  100,000  entered  Moscow, 
S0,000  had  been  killed  in  the  march  and 
the  battle  of  Borodino^  The  maichfrom 
Sinolensko  to  Moscow  was  foimded  on 
the  idea,  that,  in  order  to  save  that  capi- 
tal, the  enemy  would  fight  a  battle ;  that 
he  would  be  defeated;  that  Moscow 
would  be  taken ;  that  Alexander,  to  pre- 
serve or  deliver  his  capita],  would  make 
peace ;  or  that,  if  he  should  refuse  it,  the 
immense  stores  of  that  great  city,  and 
the  40,000  free  and  wealthy  burghers 
who  inhabited  it;  would  furnish  the  means 
of  forming  a  national  Noyau,  for  raising 
an  insurrection  of  all  the  slaves  in  Rus- 
sia, and  striking  a  fatal  blow  to  the  em- 
pire. The  idea  of  burning  a  city  almost 
as  extensive  as  Paris,  containing  300,000 
aottla^  was  not  regarded  as  a  possibility.*' 

Treaties, 

^  Austria  was  to  have  declared  herself 
against  France  in  May  ISISL  The  vic- 
tories of  Lutzen  and  Wurtzen  on  the  2d 
and  21st  of  May  made  her  proceed  more 
drcuaiq>ectly.  Mettemich  demanded  the 
lllyrian  provinces,  and  a  frontier  on  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw,  and  Napoleon's  renunciation  of 
the  Protectorate  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  of  the  Mediatorship  of  the 
Swiss  Confederacy,  of  the  Thirty-second 
Military  IMvision,  (Hambuigfa,  «cc.)  and 
Holland.  An  armistice  had  been  agreed 
on.  The  Duke  of  Vicenza  was  sent  to 
Pmgna  Napoleon  then  sent  Count  Bub- 
na  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Dres- 
den, to  offer  the  lllyrian  provinces,  di- 
vided from  Italy  by  the  laonso,  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  the  Protectorate  of 
tJie  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Mediatorship  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy. 
Holland  and  the  Hanse  Towns  were  to 
be  retained  till  peace ;  and  as  a  means 


ol  compensation,  to  obtain  ftom  England 
the  restoration  of  the  fVench  colonies.' 
When  Count  Bubna  arrived  at  Ftague,' 
the  term  limited  for  the  armistice  had  ex- 
pired several  hours  before.  On  this 
ground  Austria  declared  her  adhesion  to 
to  the  coalition,  and  the  war  recom- 
menced." 


The  military  maxims  of  this  pre- 
eminent master  of  his  art  are  worth 
remarking. 

<<  The  front  of  a  battalion  in  line  should 
be  sixty  toises,  which  requires  800  men 
under  arms ;  160  more  are  to  be  allow- 
ed for  drivers— fourth  rank,"  Sec. 

"  There  never  can  be  more  than  one 
kind  of  infentry,  because  the  firelock  is  the 
best  weapon  far  war,  that  ever  was  invent- 
ed by  man." 

**  In  an  army  in  Flanders  or  Germany, 
the  cavalry  ought  to  be  equal  to  a  fourUi 
of  the  infentry ;  on  the  Pyrenees  or  the 
Alps,  to  a  twentieth ;  in  Italy  or  Spain» 
to  a  sixth." 

**  Four  pieces  of  artillery  to  every  thou- 
sand  of  infentry  and  cavalry.  The  better 
the  in&ntry,  the  more  care  ought  to  be 
taken  of  it  by  supporting  it  with  good 
batteries.*' 

"  Armies  of  120,000  men  have  some- 
times marched  in  a  single  column,  and 
been  drawn  up  in  line  in  the  course  oC 
six  hoars." 

"  The  only  fire  practicable  before  the 
enemy,  is  that  at  discretion,  commencing 
by  the  right  and  left  of  each  company.** 

"  The  art  of  fixing  a  camp  in  a  posi- 
tion,  is  merely  the  art  of  taking  up  a  line 
of  battle  on  that  position.*' 

**  Field  fortifications  arc  never  inju- 
rious, but  always  useful,  when  skilfully 
phmned.  This  part  of  the  art  of  war  is 
susceptible  of  great  improvement.*' 

**  Discipline  fixes  the  troops  to  their 
colours.  They  are  not  to  be  rendered 
brave  by  harangues^  when  the  firing  be- 
gins. The  old  soldiers  scarely  listen  to 
them ;  the  young  forget  them  oo  the  first 
dischaige  of  cannon.  A  gesture  by  a  be* 
loved,  general  is  as  good  as  the  finest  Imu 
rangue  in  the  world." 

"  When  the  Emperor  Napeleon  used 
to  say,  as  he  rode  through  the  ranks  a- 
midst  tke  fire,  *  Unfurl  those  colpws,  the 
motneni  is  ai  leng^  arrived,"  his  gesture 
and  manner  filled  the  French  soldiers 
with  ardour  and  impatience.'* 

**  There  should  be  only  one  army,  for 
unity  of  command  is  of  the  first  necessity 
in  war.  The  army  must  be  kept  injunc- 
tion*    The  greatest  possible  number  of 
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foTcea  muRt  be  ooncentrated  on  tbe  field 
ofbatUe.** 

<'  Make  offensive  wttf  like  Alennder, 
Hannibal,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Torenne, 
fonce  Eugene,  and  Frederic  Read 
again  and  again  the  history  of  their  88 
campaigns ;  model  yourself  nppn  them. 
That  la  the  onfyw^  to  become  a  great  ctm^ 
mander,  and  to  obtaia-the  secrets  of  the 
art." 

*<  The  garrisons  of  fortified  placee  ought 
io  be  drawn  from  the  population,  and  not 
from  the  active  army.  Provineial  regi- 
meuta  of  militia  were  intended  for  this 
service." 

T%e  Crreai  Captains. 

"  Alexander  conducted  eight  cam<< 
paigns — ^in  Asia  and  India ;  Hannibal, 
seventeen^^ne  in  Spain,  fifteen  in  Italy, 
and  one  in  Africa ;  Caesar,  thirteen— eight 
against  the  Gauls,  and  five  against  Pom« 
pey*8  legions ;  Gustavus  Adolpbus,  tliree 
—one  in  Livonia  against  the  RussfamS} 
and  two  in  Germany  against  the  House 
of  Atistria$  Turenne,  ei^teen— 4iine  in 
France,  and  nine  in  Germany;  Prince 
Eugene,  thirteen— two  against  the  Turks, 
five  in  Italy  against  France,  and  six  on  the 
Rhine,  or  in  Flanders ;  Frederic,  eleven 
^n  Silesm,  Bohemia,  and  on  the  Elbe.— 
The  history  of  these  88  campaigns  wotfM 
be  a  complete  treatise  on  the  art  of  war." 

In  this  enumeration  of  the  *'  thnn^ 
derbolts  of  the  Held/'  he  omits  Mith^ 
ridates,  Pompey^  and  Sylla^  among 
the  Ancients.  Amons  the  great  names 
of  later  times,  Marlborough  is  omit- 
ted^ probably  from  pique^  though  his 
campaigns  were  made  a  text-book  in  the 
Ecole  Militaire,  Wellington  it  would 
of  course  be  vain  to  look  for  in  Napo- 
ieon's  enumeration.  Napoleon  him- 
self made  fourteen  campaigns — two  in 
Italy,  five  in  Grermany^  two  in  Africa 
and  Asia,  two  in  Poland  and  Russia, 
one  in  S^ain,  and  two  in  France.  His 
first  was  in  1796j  when  he  crossed  the 
Alps  from  Savona. 

The  study  of  the  ''  88  campaigns" 
was  not  gratuitously  advised  oy  Na- 
poLeon*  French  education  is  not  deep- 
ly  classic,  and  Turenne,  and  the  war 
minister  of  the  day^  occupy  a  larger 

rie  in  the  French  military  mind  than 
whole  stately  genius  of  antk]ttity« 
But  Napoleon's  soul  was  war,  and  all 
the  traces  that  survive  of  his  thoughlfl 
and  studies,  giye  the  impression  of  a 
vivid  and  absorbing  passion  for  all  that 
made  the  art  of  supreme  soldiership. 
Arrian,  Ciesar,  and  Polybius,  were 
among  his  peipetual  inyestigations ; 
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and  he  diB^inctly  |^er  ns  to  vaAet^ 
sUnd,  that,  ulion  the  system  of  the' 
great  captains,  of  sntiquifi^,  he  formed 
that  new  and  l^Hfiiartt  tactiqtte  which 
overwhelmed  Europ^.  His  coup^(f'<pil 
of  the  campaigns  of^Alexander,  Ciesar, 
8k.  is  rapid,  but  striking,  and  might 
form,  in  the  hands  of  some' of  our  mi- 
litary scholars,  the  nucleus  of  a  work  of 
remarkable  interest  and  instruction. 

''Alexander  crossed  the  DardaneUesr 
in  the  year  334  before  the  Christian  era, 
with  an  anny  of  40,000  men,  of  which  an 
eighth  part  was  cavalry*  He  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Granicus,  which  was  de- 
fended by  an  anny  under  Menmon,  a* 
Greeks  who  commanded  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  for  Darius ;  after  which  he  emptey. 
ed  the  whole  of  the  year  333  in  establish- 
ing  bis  power  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was 
supported  by  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
shores  of  die  Black  Sea  and  Mediten». 
nean— Sardis,  Epfaesus,  IWsiis,  Miletus^ 
&c.  The  Kings  of  Persia  allowed  the 
provinces  and  cities  to  govern  themselves 
by  their  pecoliar  laws.  Their  empire  was 
an  union  of  confedeiBte  states ;  it  did  not' 
form  a  single  nation ;  and  this  circum-i 
stance  fiM:ilitated  its  conquest.  As  Alez- 
snder  aimed  only  at  the  throne  of  the' 
Persian  monarch,  he  easily  appropriated 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  to  himself,  be-' 
cause  he  respected  the  usages,  manasrs,. 
and  laws  of  the  people^  who  sufferod  ne 
change  of  condition. 

'*  In  the  year  .^32  he  encountered  Da- 
rius,  who^  at  the  head  of  600,000  meiH- 
occupied  a  position  near  Tarsus,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Issus,  in  the  straits  of  Cili- 
cia;  defeated  him,  entered  Syria,  took 
Damascus,  where  the  great  King's  trea- 
sures were  deposited,  and  laid  siege  ta. 
Tyre.  That  proud  metropolis  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  worid  stopped  him  for  nine 
months.  He  took  Gm,  after  a  two 
months'  siege,  crossed  the  desert  in  seven 
days,  entered  Belusium  and  Memphis, 
and  founded  Alesondria.  He  met  with 
no  obstacle,  becanse  Syria  and  £gypt  were 
always  connected  by  interest  with  the. 
Grades ;  because'  the  Arabian  nations  de- 
tested the  Persians,  and  their  hatred  was 
founded  on  religion ;  and,  Jinally,  because 
the  Grecian  troops  of  the  Satraps  joined  • 
tlie  Macedonians.  In  less  than  two  years, 
after  two  battles^  aad  foqr  or  five  sieges, 
the  coasU  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  the< 
Phasis  to  Bysantium,  and  those  of  the 
Mediterranean  as  Car  as  Alexandria,  all 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  were  sub- 
dued by  his  arms. 

**  In  331  he  repassed  the  desert,  en- 
camped at  Tyre^  crossed  Odesyria,  en^ 
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nd  I%ri%  Md  ddmted  Bkurius  in  the 
fhiiM  of  AthtMB,  w  Chat  piiftce  was  ad* 
yanciqg  against  him  at  tbe  haad  (rf  a  still 
noBB  Bomerons  nmy  than  that  of  the 
JssilB.  Babykm  opened  itsgatas  to  him.  In 
S80»  he  fiMced  the  paas  of  Susa,  took  that 
town,  PefsepoXis,  and  Fnagarda,  where 
was  the  tomb  of  Cyrus.  In  329  he  turn- 
ed towards  the  North,  and  entered  £c- 
hatana,  extended  his  conquests  to  the 
Cte|Man  Sea,  punished  Bessus,  the  vile 
■ssasrin  of  Darius,  penetrsted  into  Scj* 
tUa,  and  defeated  the  Scythians.  It  was 
in  U^is  campaign  that  he  diegraced  so 
many  trophies  hy  the  murder  of  Purme* 
nio.  In  388  he  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Oms,  received  16^000  recruits  from  Ma* 
eedon,  and  subjected  the  neighbouring  na» 
tiona^  It  waa  in  this  year  that  he  killed 
Glitus  with  his  own  hand,  and  required 
the  Macedonians  to  worship  him,  which 
they  refiased  to  do.  In  327  he  passed  the 
Indus,  defeated  Porus  in  a  pitched  battle, 
took  him  prisoner,  and  treated  him  as  a 
king*  He  intended  to  pass  the  Ganges, 
but  his  amy  refused.  He  sailed  on  the 
Indns  in  326,  with  800  ships.  On  reach- 
iag  the  ocean,  he  sent  Nearchus,  with  a 
fleet,  to  coast  the  Indian  Sea  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates.  In  325  he  spent  sixty  days 
ia  crossing  the  Desert  of  Gedrosia,  enter- 
ed Kennann,  returned  to  Pasagarda,  Per- 
sepoUs,  and  Soaa,  and  married  Statini, 
tile  daughter  of  Darius.  In  324  he  again 
marched  towards  the  north,  passed  to 
Fifhatsna^  and  ended  his  career  at  Baby- 
Ion*  where  be  was  poisoned. 

^  His  mode  of  war&re  was  methodical ; 
It  merits  the  highest  praise ;  none  of  bis 
oouYoys  were  intercepted ;  bis  armies  con- 
stantly k^  increasing ;  the  moment 
when  they  were  weakest,  was  when  he 
commenced  operations  at  the  Granicus. 
By  the  time  he  arrived  at  the  Indus,  bis 
numbers  were  tripled,  without  reckoning 
the  corps  eommanded  by  the  governors  of 
tlie  conquered  provinces,  which  were  com- 
posed of  invalided  or  wearied  Macedo- 
mans,  reoruiu  sent  from  Greece,  or  drawn 
from  the  Greek  troops  in  the  service  of 
the  Satraps,  or,  finally,  of  foreigners  raised 
among  the  natives  in  the  country.  Alex- 
ander merits  the  glory  he  has  enjoyed  for 
so  many  ages  among  all  nations.  But 
suppose  be  had  been  defeated  on  the  Issus, 
whore  the  army  of  Darius  was  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle  on  hisiine  of  retreat,with 
itrleft  to  the  mountains,  audits  right  to  the 
9ea;  whilst  the  Macedonians  had  theirright 
towards  tiie  moontains,  their  left  towards 
the  sea,  and  the  pass  of  Cilicia  behind 
them.  Or  suppose  be  had  been  beaten 
at  ArheUa,  with  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates, 
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aM  the  deiOfU  in  hia  fear,  %rillMiit  fort- 
resse%  and  at  a  distanee  of  nine  hundred 
leagues  from  Maeedon  1  Or  suppose  he 
had  been  vanquished  by  Porus  when 
driven  from  the  Indus  !** 

It  will  be  observed,  tfafit,  mingled 
with  the  general  lesaon  of  thoae  das« 
sling  and  romantic  triumphs,  there  is 
the  particular  defisnee  of  the  commen- 
tator. Napoleon  had  been  charged 
with  rashness  as  a  principle.  He'here 
labours  to  prove  tnat  this  rashness  is 
but  another  name  for  rapidity,  fbr  the 
command  of  clrcumstancq^,  for  the 
sure  sdzure  of  that  success  which  al- 
ways escapes  the  tardy,  the  timid,  and 
the  cold. — ^His  review  of  Hannibal's 
career  is  urged  by  the  same  intention. 

**  In  the  year  218^  before  the  Christian 
era,  Hannibal  left  Carthage,  passed  the 
Ebro  and  the  ^renees,  which  mountains 
were  previously  unknown  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian  arms ;  crossed  the  Rhone  and  the 
fiuther  Alps,  and,  in  his  first  campaign, 
established  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls,  who,  constantly  hostile 
to  the  Roman  people,  sometimes  victors 
over  them,  but  more  frequently  vanquish- 
ed, had  never  been  subjected  to  their 
sway.  In  this  march  of  four  hundred 
leagues  he  spent  five  months ;  be  left  no 
garrison  nor  depots  in  his  rear ;  kept  up 
no  communication  with  Spain  or  Car- 
thage, with  which  latter  place  he  had  no 
intercourse  until  after  the  battle  of  Thnu 
symene,  when  he  communicated  by  the 
Adriatic.  A  more  vast,  comprehensive 
scheme,  was  never  executed  by  man. 
Alexander's  expedition  was  much  less  da- 
ring and  difficult,  and  had  a  much  greater 
chance  of  success.  This  offensive  war 
was  nevertheless  methodical— the  Cis- 
alpine people  of  Milan  and  Boulogne  be- 
came Carthaginians  to  Hannibal.  Had 
he  left  fortresses  or  depdts  in  his  rear,  he 
must  have  weakened  his  army,  and  ha- 
zarded the  success  of  his  operations ;  he 
would  have  been  vulnerable  at  all  points. 
In  217  he  passed  the  Appenines,  beat 
the  Roman  army  in  the  plains  of  Thrasy- 
mene,  converged  about  Rome,  and  occu- 
pied the  lower  coasts  of  the  Adriatic, 
whence  he  communicated  with  Carthage. 
In  the  year  216,  eighty  thousand  Romans 
attack^  him,  and  he  defeated  them  at 
the  field  of  Canne.  Had  he  marched  six 
days  afterwards,  he  would  have  entered 
Rome,  and  Carthage  would  have  been  the 
mistress  of  the  world  i  The  effect  of  this 
great  victory  was,  however,  immense. 
Capua  opened  its  gates ;  all  the  Greek  co- 
lonies, and  a  great  number  of  towns  of 
Lower  Italy,  espoused  the  victorious  side, 
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nod  abandoned  the  eause  of  Rome.  Han- 
nibal's principle  was  to  keep  all  his  troops 
in  junction ;  to  have  no  garrison  but  in  a 
single  place,  which  he  reserved  to  him- 
self;  to  hold  his  hostages,  his  great  ma^ 
chines;  his  prisoners  of  distinction,  and 
his  sick,  depending  on  the  fidelity  of  his 
allies  for  .his  communications.  He  main-' 
tained  himself  sixteen  years  in  Italy,  with^. 
out  receiving  any  succours  from  Cuthage; 
and  he  only  evacuated  Italy  by  order  of 
his  government,  to  fly  to  the  defence  of 
his  country.  Fortune  betrayed  him  at 
Zama,  and  Carthage  ceased  to  exist  But 
had  he  been  vanquished  at  IXebbia,  Thra- 
symene,  or  Cannae,  what  greater  disasters 
could  have  happened  than  those  which 
followed  the  battle  of  Zama?  Although 
defeated  at  the  gates  of  his  capital,  he ' 
could  not  save  his  army  from  utter  d&> 
stn^ction." 

Napoleon's  avowed  tactique  was  to 
msh  forwards ;  to  take  the  enemy  in 
the  Tnoment  of  hesitation ;  to  overawe 
the  heavy  armies  chained  to  their  lines 
and  fortresses,  by  the  impetuous  pre- 
sence of  a  force  that  fell  upon  tbetn  like 
the  whirlwind  or  the  thunder,  unex- 
pected and  irresistible.  The  Toujours 
en  avani  was  his  motto  ;  and  he  shews 
that  it  was  the  motto  of  all  the  masters 
of  war.  He  defends  himself  and  them 
from  the  charge  of  fool-hardiness ;  he 
proves  that  they  risked  much,  but  it 
was  to  gain  all. 

"  Caesar  was  forty-one  years  of  age  when 
be  commanded  in  his  first  campaign,  in 
the  year  58,  before  the  Christian  era,  140 
years  after  Hannibal.  The  people  of  Hel- 
vetia had  left  their  country  to  settle  on 
the  shores  of  the  ocean,  to  the  number  of 
300,000  i  they  had  ninety  thousand  men 
in  arms,  and  were  crossing  Burgundy. 
The  people  of  Autun  called  Csesar  to 
their  assistance.  He  left  Vieune,  a  fort> 
ress  of  the  Roman  province,  marched  up 
the  Rhone,  passed  the  Saone  at  Chalons, 
came  up  with  the  army  of  the  Helvetians 
a  day's  march  from  Autun,  and  defeated 
them  in  a  long  disputed  battle.  After  for- 
cing them  to  return  to  their  mountains, 
he  repassed  the  Saone,  took  possession  of 
Besancon,  and  crossed  the  Jura  to  fight 
the  army  of  Ariovistus,  which  he  met  a 
few  marches  from  the  Rhine,  defeated  it, 
and  forced  it  to  re-enter  Germany.  At 
this  battle  he  was  ninety  leagues  from 
Vienne ;  at  the  battle  with  the  Helve- 
tians, seventy  leagues.  In  this  campaign 
he  constantly  kept  the  six  legions  which 
composed  his  army  joined  in  a  single 
corp&  He  left  the  care  of  his  communi- 
cations to  his  allies,  having  always  a 
month's  provisions  in  a  fortress,  where. 


like  H«miibttl»  hj»  kept  Ua  hoatages,  ra»- 
gasines,  and  hospitals.  On  the  aame 
principles,  he  conducted  his  seven  other 
campaigns  in  Gaul.  / 

<*  During  the  winter  of  67,  the  Bel- 
gians rais^  an  army  of  300,000  meui 
which  they  placed  under  the  command  of 
Galba,  King  of  Soissons.  Caesar,  havingre* 
ceived  intelligence  of  this  event  from  the 
Rhemi,  his  allies,  hastened  to  encamp  on. 
the  Aisn^.  Galba,  having  no  hopes  of 
forcing  his  camp,  passed  the  Aisn^  to  ad- 
vance on  Rheims ;  but  Caesar  frustrated 
this  manoeuvre,  and  the  Belgians  dis- 
banded ;  all  the  towns  of  this  tine^sul^- 
mitted  in  succession.  Hie  people  of  Hai- 
nault  surprised  him  on  the  Sombre,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mauberge,  before  he  had 
time  to  drew  up  in  line ;  out  of  eight  le^ 
gions  which  he  then  had,  six  wore  enga- 
ged in  raising  the  intrendiments  of  the 
camp,  and  two  were  still  in  the  rear  with 
the  baggage.  Fortune  was  so  adverse  to 
him  on  this  day,  that  a  body  of  cavalry 
from  Treves  deserted  him,  and  spread  m 
report  of  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
army  wherever  they  went ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, victorious. 

«  In  the  year  56,  he  advanced,  at  one 
push,  on  Nantes  and  Vannes,  detaching 
corps  of  considerable  strength  into  Nor- 
mandy and  Acquitain.  The  nearest  point 
of  his  depots  at  that  time  was  Toulouse, 
from  which  place  he  was  distant  130 
leagues,  and  separated  by  mountains, 
great  rivers,  and  forests. 

"In  the  year  55,  he  carried  the  war  to 
Zutphcn,  in  the  interior  of  Holland, 
where  400,000  barbarians  were  passing 
the  Rhine  to  take  possession  of  the  lands 
of  the  Gauls ;  he  defeated  them,  killing 
the  greater  part,  and  driving  the  others  to 
a  considerable  distance.  He  then  repass- 
ed  the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  crossed  Gaul, 
embarked  at  Boulogne,  and  made  a  de- 
scent in  England. 

**  In  the  year  54^  he  once  more  crossed 
the  Channel,  with  five  legions,  conquered 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  took  hostages, 
and  returned  into  Gaul  before  the  equi- 
nox. In  autunm,  having  received  intelli- 
gence that  his  lieutenant  Sabinus  had 
been  slaughtered  near  Treves,  with  fifteen 
cohorts,  and  that  Quintus  Cicero  was  be-- 
sieged  in  his  camp  at  Tongres,  he  assem- 
bled 8000  or  9000  men,  commenced  his 
march,  defeated  Ambiorix,  who  advanced 
to  meet  him,  and  relieved  Cicero. 

"  In  the  year  53,  he  suppressed  the 
revolt  of  the  people  of  Sens,  Chartres, 
Treves,  and  Liege,  and  passed  the  Rhine' 
a  second  time. 

**  The  Gauls  were  already  in  agitation  ; 
the  insurrection  burst  forth  on  every  side. 


lasso  Kapolmm, 

.  Dwinf  tk9  winter  of  M,  tlie  wholo  po- 
puiatioa  iom  ;  e^n  the  fitithfal  people  of ^ 
Attteorteok  pvt  in  the.  wmra.  The  Ro- 
man yoke  wns  odioos  to  the  people  of 
G$aL  Gneer  was  advised  to  return  in- 
to the  Roman  province,  or  to  repass  the 
Alps ;  he  adopted  neither  of  these  phms. 
He  then  had  ten  lefpons ;  he  passed  the- 
Loire  and  besieged  Bourges,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  took  that- city,  in  the  sight  of 
the  array  of  Verciogetorix,  and  laid  si^ge 
to  Clermont;  he  fiuled,  lost  his  hostages, 
nvigHsines,  and  horses;  these  were  at 
Kevers,  the  place  of  his  depot,  of  which 
the  people  of  Autun  took  possession. 
Nothing  could  appear  more  critical  than 
his  situation.  Labienus,  his  lieutenantt 
was  kept  in  alarm  by  the  people  of  Paris ; 
Cesar  ordered  him  to  join  him,  and,  with 
his  whole  army  in  junction,  laid  siege  to 
Alesia,  in  which  town  the  Gallic  army 
had  enclosed  itself.  He  occupied  fifty 
days  in  fortifying  his  lines  of  counterval- 
lation  and  circiimvallation.  Gaul  raised  a 
new  army,  more  numerous  than  that 
which  she  had  just  lost ;  the  people  of 
Rheims  alone  remained  faithful  to  Rome. 
The  Gauls  arrived  to  compel  him  to  raise 
the  siege ;  the  garrison  united  its  efforts 
with  theirs,  during  three  days,  in  order 
to  destroy  the  IU»mans  in  their  lines. 
Geesar  triumphed  over  all  obstacles ;  Ale- 
«a  fell,  and  the  Gauls  were  subdued. 

"  During  this  great  contest,  the  whole 
of  Cesar's  army  was  in  his  camp ;  be  left 
no  point  vulnerable.  He  availed  himself 
of  his  victory  to  regain  the  affections  of 
die  people  c^  Autun,  amongst  whom  he 
passed  the  winter,  although  be  made  suc- 
cessive expeditions,  at  a  hundred  leagues 
distant  from  each  other,  with  different 
troops.  At  length,  in  the  year  51,  he 
laid  siege.to  Cahors,  where  the  last  of  the 
Gallic  army  perished.  The  Gauls  became 
Rooum  provinces,  the  tribute  from  which 
added  to  the  wealth  of  Rome  eight  mil- 
lions of  money  annually. 

"  In  Cesar's  campaigns  of  the  civil 
war,  he  conquered,  by  following  the  same 
method  and  the  same  principles,  but  he 
ran  much  greater  risks.  He  passed  the 
Rubicon  with  a  single  legion ;  at  Corfl- 
nium,  he  took  thirty  cohorts;  and,  in 
three  months,  drove  Pompey  out  of  Italy. 
What  rapidity !  what  promptitude !  what 
boldness !  Whilst  the  ships  necessary  for 
passing  the  Adriatic,  and  following  his 
rival  into  Greece,  were  preparing,  he 
passed  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  crossed 
Catalonia  at  the  head  of  9()0  horse — a 
force  scarcely  sufficient  for  his  escort- 
arrived  before  Lerida,  and,  in  forty  days, 
sobdned  Pompey's  legions  commanded 
by  Afranins.    He  then  rapidly  traversed 
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the  space  between  the  Ebto  and  the 
Sierra  Morena,  established  peace  .in  An- 
dalusia,  and  returned  to  make  his  entry 
into  Marseilles,  which  city  his  troops  had 
just  taken ;  he  then  proceeded  to  Rome, 
exercised  the  dictatorship  there  for  ten 
days,  and  departed  once  more  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  twelve  legions,  which 
Antony  had  assembled  at  Briiidiai. 

*'  In  the  year  46^  he  crossed  the  Adri- 
atic  with  25^000  men,  held  all  Pon^»ey*s 
forces  in  check  for  several  months,  until, 
being  joined  by  Antony,  who  had  cross- 
ed the  sea  in  defiance  of  the  fleets  of  the 
enemy,  they  marched  in  junction  on 
Dyrrachium,  Pompey*s  place  of  depot, 
which  they  invested.  Pompey  encamp- 
ed a  few  miles  from  that  place,  near  the 
sea.  Upon  this,  Cesar,  not  content  with 
having  invested  Dyracchium,  invested 
the  enemy's  camp  alsa  He  availed  him- 
self of  the  summits  of  the  surrounding 
bills,  occupied  them  with  twenty^four 
forts,  which  he  raised,  and  thus  estid)lisb- 
ed  a  coimter  vallation  of  six  leagues.  Pom- 
pey, hemmed  in  on  the  shore,  received 
provisions  and  reinforcements  by  sea,  by 
means  of  his  fleet,  which  commanded  the 
Adriatic.  He  took  advantage  of  his  cen- 
tral position,  attacked  and  defeated  Ce- 
sar, who  lost  thirty  standards,  and  thirty 
thousand  soldiers,  the  best  of  his  veteran 
troops.  His  fortunes  appeared  to  totter ; 
he  could  expect  no  reinforcements ;  tlie 
sea  was  closed  against  him;  Pompey 
had  every  advantage.  But  Cesar  made  a 
march  of  fifty  leagues,  carried  the  war  'wm 
to  Thessaly,  and  defeated  Pompey's  ar- 
my in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia.  Pompey, 
almost  alone,  thougii  master  of  the  sea, 
fled,  and  presented  himself  as  a  suppliant 
on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  where  he  fell  by 
the  hand  of  a  base  assassin. 

**  A  few  days  after,  Cesar  went  in  pur- 
suit of  him  to  Alexandria,  where  he  was 
besieged  in  the  palace  and  amphitheatre 
by  the  populace  of  that  great  city,  and 
the  army  of  Achillas.  At  length,  fiter 
nine  months  of  danger  and  continual 
battles,  the  loss  of  any  one  of  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  him,  he  triumph- 
ed over  the  Egyptians. 

'*  In  the  meantime,  Scipio,  Labienus, 
and  King  Juba,  ruled  in  Africa,  with  four- 
teen legions,  the  remains  of  Pompey's 
party ;  they  had  numerous  squadrons,  and 
scoured  the  sea.  At  Utica,  Cato  breathed 
the  hatred  he  felt  into  every  bosom. 
Cesar  embarked  with  a  few  troops,  reach- 
ed Adrumetum,  sustained  reverses  in  se- 
veral engagements,  but  being  at  length 
joined  by  his  whole  army,  defeated  Sci- 
pio, Labienus,  and  King  Juba  on  the 
phiins  of  Itmpsufl.  Cato»  Scipio,  and  Ju. 
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be  kiU«A  OitmielTet.  Neither  fortrasses, 
nttoierout  aqaadronfl*  nor  the  osths  and 
duties  of  states,  oould  aare  the  vanquish- 
ed  from  the  sSwendancy  and  activity  of  the 
viotor.  In  the  year  45,  the  sons  of  Pote- 
pey  having  assembled  in  Spain  the  rem- 
nants of  the  armies  of  Pharsalia  and 
niapsus,  found  themselves  at  the  head  of 
a  more  numerous  force  than  that  of  their 
father.'  CsBiar  set  out  from  Rome,  reach- 
ed the  Guadalquivir  in  twenty-three  days, 
and  defeated  Seztus  Pompey  at  Munda. 
It  was  there  that,  being  on  the  point  of 
losing  the  battle,  and  perceiving  that  his  old 
legions  seemed  shaken,  it  is  said  he  had 
thoughU  of  killing  himself.  LabienHs  fell 
in  the  battle.  The  head  of  Sextus  Pom- 
pey was  laid  at  the  victor's  feet  Six 
months  after,  in  the  Ides  of  March,  Caesar 
was  assassinated  in  the  midst  of  the  Ro- 
man Senate.  Had  he  been  defeated  at 
Pharsalia,  Thapsus,  or  Munda,  he  would 
have  suffered  the  fate  of  the  great  Pom- 


fought  two  battles;  was  victorious  bodi 
at  Leipsig  and  Lutsen,  bat  met  his  death 
in  the  latter  fiekL  In  this  short  osfeer, 
however,  he  established  a  great  repnta- 
tion,  by  his  boldness,  the  rapidity  of  his 
novements,  the  discipline  and  intrepidity 
of  his  trm^M.  Gustavns  Adolphus  was 
actuated  by  the  principles  of  Alenmder, 
Hannibal,  and  Casar." 

He  ponues  this  review  through  the 
eampaigns  of  Tarenne— whom  he  con- 
siders as  altogether  superior  to  his  ri- 
Tal  Montecaculi— and  those  of  Frede- 
ric and  Eugene.  His  own  campaigns^ 
the  moat  triumphant  and  celebrated  of 
them  all,  are  rapidly  travewed,  and 
his  military  similitude  to  the  race  of 
conquerors  sustained  in  every  shape  of 
profound  theory  and  fierce  and  resist* 
less  execution.  It  is  here  that  we  see 
Napoleon  in  his  true  point  of  distinc- 
tion. In  all  other  aspects  he  was  re- 
pulsive or  contemptible.    As  a  politi- 


pey,  Metellus,  Scipio,  and  Sextus  Pom-     r™*;-  ^»  wtii^tupuuic.     as  a  pouu- 

pey.     Pompey,  to  whom  the  Romans  '  ^*°'*g°orant,  narrow,  and  tyrannical; 

i>  raudi  attached;  wliom  they  sur-     ^  *?  individual,  vicious,  mean,  and 


were  so  raudi  attached ;  wliom  they  sur- 
named  the  Great,  when  he  was  but 
twenty-four  years  of  sge ;  who,  after  con- 
quering in  eighteen  campaigns,  triumphed 
over  three  parts  of  the  world,  and  carried 
the  Roman  name  to  such  an  elevation  of 
glory;  Pompey,  defeated  at  Pharsalia, 
there  closed  his  career.  Yet  hewms  mas- 
ter  of  the  sea,  while  his  rival  had  no 
fleet 

*•  Cesar's  principles  were  the  same  as 
those  of  Alexander  and  Hannllial;  to  keep 
his  forces  in  junction  ;  not  to  be  vulne- 
rable in  any  direction ;  to  advance  rapid- 
ly on  important  points ;  to  calculate  on 


OTiel ;  but,  as  a  soldier,  exhibiting  the 
first  rank  of  genius;  bold,  compro* 
hensive,  indefatigable,  and  originaL 
Englishmen  are  not  likely  to  be  the 
aduktora  of  this  scoui^e  of  the  humaa 
race ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  look  upoR 
his  rise  and  his  career,  the  sudden 

3>leQdour  in  which  he  shot  above  the 
ouds  of  that  stormy  and  suUen  Re» 
volution;  the  mighty  mastery  with 
which  he  wielded  the  national  strength, 
broken  and  dismayed  as  it  had  been ; 
the  appalling  rapidity  with  which  he 
crushed  all  that  Europe  had  been  build- 


moral  means,  the  reputation  of  his  arms,    ine  up  of  sovereigntyfor  ages,  witihoat 

po-    acknowledging    that    Napoleon    was 


I  the  fear  he  inspired ;  and  also  on  ^„- 
litical  means,  for  the,  preser\'ation  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  allies,  and  the  obedience  of 
the  conquered  nations. 

«  Gustavns  Adolphus  crossed  the  Bal- 
tic, took  possession  of  the  isle  of  Rugen 
and  Pomeiania,  and  led  his  forces  to  the 
Vistuli^  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube.  He 


among  the  most  powerful  and  most 
formidable  snirits  that  ever  influenced 
society.  Mankind  may  well  rejoice  that 
he  is  m  his  grave.  Of  what  other  man 
for  these  thousand  years  can  it  be  said, 
that  his  life  was  a  terror,  and  his  death 
a  relief  to  the  world  .^ 


1983.2 
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LSTTBB  FKOM  ▲  COMTAIBOTOB  IN  THB  SULKB. 


Dkab  Nobtb^ 
YooB  angor  with  me  for  not  writiiig 
BTtidet  far  your  Magasine,  is  most  un- 
naaooable.  You  know  that  the  mo- 
nent  I  turn  my  hack  on  Bclinhiirgh, 
yon  and  all  your  eoneerna  are  for^^ot- 
ten,  or,  if  rememheredy  heartily  wish- 
ed at  the  devil.  Then  come  your  in«* 
fenal  letters^  week  after  week,  with 
that  huge  head  on  the  wax,  the  look 
of  whxdi  makes  me  hreak  out  into 
a  cold  sweat  Oh,  that  the  Magazine 
had  Bever  existed!  Then  might  I 
have  had  some  comfort  in  this  life. 
How  the  devil  can  I  write  articles, 
without  books,  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ? 
Oh,  Lord !  that  the  Ma^oine  would 
hut  stop  for  a  few  monws  now  and 
then,  like  My  Grandmother.  With 
what  a  venerable  grace  does  that  old 
l^y  reappear  on  her  crutch  1  and  how 
complacently  does  the  public  welcome 
the  bed-ridden  1  So  would  it  be  with 
Maga.  Let  her  pretend  to  be  dead  till 
Christmas,  and  all  her  sins  will  be  for- 
gotten. But,  oh !  my  dear  sir,  these 
eternal  torments  are  more  than  flesh 
aod  blood  can  endure ;  and,  good 
episcopal  as  I  am,  you  have  sickened 
me  indeed  with  Uie  thibtt-nike  ab* 

TICI.X8. 

Well^well— what  is  to  be  done? 
Here  is  a  book  in.three  volumes.  What 
is  it?  ''  rtoramatic  Miscellanies,  by 
Thomas  Davies,  1784."  Perhaps  he 
is  a  blockhead.  But,  blockhead  or  not, 
he  shall  be  made  to  contribute,  and  be 
hanged  to  him,  like  his  betters.  Now 
for  his  Notes  on  Hamlet— » 

**  That  thou,  dead  dfrse,  again  m  complete 
steeL'* 

''Mr  Stevens,  from  Olaus  Wormius, 
moves  it  to  be  a  custom  of  the  Danish 
Idngp  to  be  buried  in  their  armour. 
Seward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
lived  in  the  davs  of  £dward  the  Con- 
fossor,  was,  by  nis  desire,  buried,  arm- 
ed at  all  points.  But  what  is  more 
strange.  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies,  re- 
lates, thai  one  of  our  old  savage  uwtr- 
riors  would  go  to  bed  dressed  in  his  ar^ 
numr  to  his  new^married  bride."  Well 
done,  Tom  Davies !  Thou  art  the  first 
man  that  ever  indulged  in  such  a  fancy 
on  beholding  the  buried  Majesty  of 
Denmark.  Is  it  the  King  of  Portugal, 
or  who  isity.that  on  his  marriage  ni^t. 


nuurches  to  bed  with  a  cocked  hat, 
booted  4ad  spurred,  with  a  huge  swoid 
carried  in  state  before  him,  and  his 
bride  bringing  up  the  rear  in  her  bed- 
gown? 

*'  Remorselest,  treadterouSy  lecherous^  land- 
lets  villain.'* 

*'  Besides,  the  jingle  of  lecherous 
and  treacherous,  the  first  is  become 
almost  obsolete,  and,  in  compliance 
vrith  modem  manners,  should  be 
omitted,  or  exchanged  fcnr  a  word  less 
offiiusive."  Well  done,  Tom,  again. 
What  think  ye  of  that,  Mr  Bowdler 
of  Bath? 

«  The  play' 9  the  things 
Wherein.  VU  catch  the  conscience  of  the  Jdng.  '• 

"  That  the  representation  of  murder, 
before  the  murder,  will  not  always 
produce  the  desired  effect,  {who  the 
devil  supposes  it  would  '^)  we  have  a 
remarkable  instance  in  the  story  of 
Derby  and  Fisher. 

"  They  were  two  gentlemen,  very 
intimately  acquainted.  The  latter  was 
a  dependent  on  the  former,  who  ge- 
nerously supplied  him  with  the  means 
of  living  as  became  a  man  of  birth 
and  education.  But  no  benefits  are 
sufficient  to  bind  the  base  and  the  un^ 
gratefiil.  After  parting  one  evening  with 
Mr  Derby,  at  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  with  all  the  usual  marks  of 
fiiendship,  Fisher  contrived  to  get  into 
his  apartments,  with  an  intent  to  rob 
and  murder  hb  friend.  This  he  un- 
happily accomplished.  For  some  time 
no  suspicion  fell  on  the  murderer.  He 
appeared  as  usual  in  all  pubdic  places. 
He  wi^  in  a  side-box  at  the  pky  of 
Hamlet ;  and  when  Wilkes  uttered  that 
part  of  the  soliloquy,  which  spoke  of  a 
'  Guilty  creature  s  sitting  at  a  play/  a 
ladv  turned  about>  and,  looking  at  him, 
said, '  I  wish  the  villain  who  murder- 
ed Mr  Derby  were  here.'  The  kdy 
aild  Fisher  were  strangers  to  eacn 
other.  It  was  afterwards  known,  that 
this  was  the  man  who  had  killed  lus 
friend.  The  persons  present  in  the 
box  declared,  that  neither  the  speech 
from  the  actor,  nor  the  exdamation 
from  the  lady,  made  the  least  exter- 
nal impression  on  the  murderer.  Fisher 
soon  escaped  to  Rome,  where  he  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
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gained  an  aayluin.  About  fivemnd- 
twenty  TJ^n  aince^  my  friend,  Mr 
Ridiaid  Wilson,  the  landKape  painter, 
aaw  Fisher  at  Rome,  and  spoke  to  him. 
He  was  then,  I  think,  one  of  the 
eonotcenii,  and  a  picture-dealer." 

**  And  let  thote  that  play  jfour  doum^ 
^eakno  more  than  it  tet dawnjor  tlicrn>'* 

^'  In  the  play  of  the  Recruiting  Of- 
ficer, Wilkes  was  the  Captain  Plume, 
and  Pinkethman  one  of  the  recruits. 
The  Captain,  when  he  enlisted  him, 
adced  his  name.  Instead  of  answer* 
ing  as  he  ought,  Pinkey  replied, '  Why 
don't  you  know  my  name.  Bob?  I 
thon^t  every  fool  had  known  that !' 
Wilkes,  in  a  rage,  whispered  to  him 
the  name  of  the  recruit,  Thomas  Ap« 
{>eltree.  The  other  retorted  aloud, 
'  Thomas  Appeltree !  Thomas  Devil ! 
My  name  is  Will  Pinkethman ;'  and 
immediately  addressing  an  inhabitant 
of  ^euDper  regions,  he  said,  '  Harkee, 
friend,  aon't  you  know  my  name  ?'— 
*  Yes,  Master  Pinky,'  said  a  respond- 
ent, '  we  know  it  very  well.'  The 
plavhouse  was  now  in  an  uproar ;  the 
auaienee  at  first  enjoyed  the  petulant 
folly  of  Pinkethman,  and  the  distress 
of  Wilkes ;  but,  in  the  progress  of  the 
joke,  it  grew  tiresome,  and  Pinkey  met 
his  deserts — a  very  severe  reprimand 
in  a  hiss ;  and  this  mark  of  displea- 
sure he  changed  into  applause,  by  cry- 
ing out,  with  a  countenance  as  melan- 
choly as  he  could  make  it,  in  a  loud 
nasal  twang,  '  OtUo,  I  fear  I  am 
wrong  /' "  —  Let  Liston  and  others 
read  this,  and  blush  for  their  gratui- 
tous bufibonery.  A  low  jester  on  the 
stage  ought  never  to  be  suffered  to  use 
the  slightest  insolence  to  the  audience. 
His  drollery  must  be  bounded  by  the 
row  of  lights  above  the  heads  of  the 
fiddlers;  and  the  moment  he  presumes 
fSsurther,  every  person  in  the  theatre  has 
a  right  to  pelt  him  with  bad  pence,  or 
worse  oranges.  A  hiss  is  insufficient 
-—nothing  like  a  lash  on  the  brazen 
brow  of  the  buffoon.  Low  farce  is,  at 
the  best,  somewhere  about  the  mean- 
est of.  all  allowable  human  recreation ; 
and  the  animal  performing  it  does,  fbr 
thie  time  being,  make  himself  too  con- 
temptible to  retain  any  right  to  look  a 
genUemau  in  the  face,  much  less  to 
colloquy  with  a  lady  in  a  side-box. 
There  can  be  no  iUiberality  in  saying 
so— ^and  therefore  once  more  we  re- 
peat, ''  Well  dcme^  Tom  Danes  I" 
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**  Save  iM,  and  hover  o'er  me  mtk  your 

vdngtf 
You  hanenly  guardt," 

"  At  the  appearance  of  the  ghost, 
Hamlet  immediately  rises  firom  his  , 
seat  affirighted ;  at  the  Jtame  time  he 
contrives  to  kick  down  his  chatTy  which, 
by  making  a  sudden  noise,  it  was  Ima- 
gined, would  CONTRIBUTE  TO  TMK 
FERTURBATION  AND  TERSOa  OF  THE 

INCIDENT.  But  thi8,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  poor  stage-trick,  and  should  be 
avoided." 

Well  done,  Tom  Davies,  again  say 
we.  Let  us  see  what  sort  of  notes  you 
write  on  JuHus  Caesar.  Not  so  very 
bad,  by  any  means,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated.  Tom  arguea  the  oe-i 
lebrated  question,  '^  Was  Brutus  JQ»« 
tifiable,"  &c.,  and  we  think  he  puts  it 
in  a  new  light.  "  The  Romans,"  says 
he,  "  weighed  their  fishes  at  table,  and 
took  a  pleasure  in  beholding  theifi  ex- 
pire. The  death  of  a  mullus,  with  the 
variety  and  change  of  colours  in  its  last 
moments,  says  Dr  Arbuthnot  from 
Pliny,  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  spectacles  in  the  world. 
And  now  I  hope  we  shall  heak 

NO  MORE  OF  TUB  WISEST  AND  BEST 
MEN  AMONGST  THE  ROMANS  AFFRO« 
VINO  THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  JULIUfl 

CiKSAR."  This  settles  the  question  finr 
ever — so  let  the  Speculative  Society 
discuss  it  no  more. — Oh  !  North  !  I 
can  read  no  more  of  this  Tom  Davies. 
The  book  is  said  to  be  extremely  en« 
tertaining,  and  no  doubt  your  corre- 
spondent T.  D.  could  shew  it  to  be  sa 
But  I  hate  the  stage,  and  all  that  be« 
longs  to  it;  and  am  of  opinion  that 
none  of  Shakespeare's  plays  were  ori« 
sinally  intended  for  representation^  I 
nave  no  heart  to  prove  this  just  now  ; 
but^  take  my  word  for  it,  it  was  the 
case ;  and  in  this  way  can  we  at  once 
accountfor  our  admirable  friend  Lamb's 
being  affi»:ted  so  much  more  in  the 
closet  than  the  theatre  by  WiUy's  tra- 
gedies. 

Here  is  ''  British  Field  Sports,  bv 
William  Henry  Scott.  Snerwood, 
Neely,  and  Jones,  &c.  1818."  '<  There 
must,"  says  this  humane  and  excellent 
writer,  *'  beno  indiscriminate  periodic 
col  whipping  of  the  hounds  in  the  lump," 
I  seriously  recommend  this  advice  to 
the  gentlemen  of  your  Magazine.  What 
do  tney  mean  by  everlastingly  laying 
on  these  poor  hounds,  HazUtt,  the 
Hunts, and  all  that  pad( ?   Itisofno 
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use.  Notiiihg  will  do  bat  hampog. 
Bv  the  way^  Scott^  xnj  good  fdlow, 
wm  yoa  havd  the  goodness,  in  another 
edition  of  tout  excellent  volume,  to 
tell  me,  wnether  a  fox-hound  or  a 
imce-hone  is  swiftest  for  a  race  of  four 
miles?  I  Obsenre  that,  at  ^oae  408, 
70a  inform  us,  that  Flying  Cbilders, 
perhaps  the  fleetest  horse  that  ever 
ran,  did  the  Beacon  course  of  four 
miles,  one  furlong,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  yards,  in  seven  minutes 
and  thirty  seccmds ;  and,  at  page  407, 
you  state  positively,  that  a  fbx-hound 
hitch  of  Colonel  Thornton's  ran  four 
miles  in  seven  minutes  and  half  a  se* 
cond,  which,  good  sir,  is  faster  than 
ChUders.  Curse  me  if  I  can  swallow 
that  at  my  time  of  life.  You  also  in- 
form us,  tnat  Childers  ran  three  miles, 
six  furlongs,  and  ninety-three  yards, 
in  six  minutes  and  forty  seconds,  add- 
ing, "  pearly  after  the  rate  of  one  mile 
in  the  minute."  Now,  worthy  sir, 
Joseph  Hume  himself  could  not  have 
exposed  himself  more  than  you  do 
here ;  for,  look  again,  and  you  will  at 
once  observe,  that  such  running  is 
more  nearly  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in 
two  minutes. 

"  Cock-fighting,"  says  our  author, 
"  is  pronounced  in  a  breath  horrible ! 
Weighed,  however,  in  the  balance  of 
reason  and  fact,  it  is  attended  with 
the  least  cruelty  of  all  our  diversions, 
not  even  my  favourite  horse-racing 
excepted.  I  shall  be  very  expeditious 
In  my  proof.  The  game-code  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  happiness  and  comfort 
until  the  day  or  battle;  he  cannot 
then  be  forced;  but,  in  fighting,  is 
actuated  by  his  natural  instincts — ^is 
in  fiict  gratified ;  and  if  he  falls  by  his 
adversary's  weapon,  he  is  the  sooner 
out  of  the  ssnse  of  pain.  Let  not  the 
raider,  however,  mistake  me  for  an 
advocate  of  cock-fighting,  for  which, 
in  truth,  I  have  no  kind  of  relish ; 
and  probably  should  feel  almost  as 
wearied,  and  out  of  place,  at  the  cock- 
pit royal,  as  at  sitting  to  hear  a  long- 
winded  puritanical  sermon — an  enter- 
tainment to  which  stale  bread  and  sour 
nnall  beer  are  luxurijes." 

This  is  well  put,  North  ;  and  per- 
fectly justifies  you  and  me  in  our  fa- 
vourite sport.  A  cocker  on  a  large 
icale,  like  my  Lord  Derby,  for  exam- 
.  pie,  fights,  we  shall  say,  (trial  battles 
and  aO,)  five  hundred  birds  p^  an- 
num. One  and  all  of  these  birds  en- 
joys the  utmost  happinesa  that  bird 
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euk  enjoy,  daring  a  life  of  one,  two,; 
or  three  years,  aa  may  happen ;  and 
the  death  of  one  and  aUof  tton,  time 
taken  at  an  aversge,  oocupiea  about 
three  minutes  of  cut  and  come  again. 
But  besides  these  five  hundred  birds 
which  fight,  several  hundred  more 
have  been  called  into  exiateuce,  which 
do  not  fight  at  all,  but  enjoy  ^e  lu&- 
nrv  of  a  natural  death,  in  their  chick- 
ennood,  from  the  handa  of  Dolly  the 
acullion.  Moreover,  somewhere  about 
a  thousand  hen-chickens  have  been 
clacked,  which,  but  for  cock-fighting, 
had  never  chipped  the  shell,  and  whiS 
are  either  hiunanely  made  into  piea 
durioff  the  tenderness  of  their  untrod- 
den virginity,  or  kept  for  itreeding ; 
and  in  neither  predicament  are  they 
ever  heard  to  utter  a  complaint.  A 
prodigious  sum  total  of  feathered  hap-* 
piness  is  thus  produced ;  and  a  con- 
stant cock-a-doodle-doo  kept  up  from 
farm-house  to  &rm-house  all  over 
England,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  a  man 
and  a  Christian,    q.  e.  d. 

"  Patience,"  says  Mr  Scott, ''  is  the 
angler's  chief  virtue."  Here,  su-,  you 
are  wrong.  No  doubt,  if  you  take  your 
station  at  the  stern  of  a  punt  in  a  pond« 
and  voluntarily  stake  your  credit  on 
an  attempt  to  delude  a  brace  <tf  perch, 
out  of  the  scanty  brotherhood  that  are 
par-boiled  in  stagnant  mud  during 
the  dog-days,  patience  will  be  found 
highly  useful,  indeed  indispensable. 
But  what  has  patience  to  do  on  the 
green  or  rocky  banks  qf  «  beautiful 
stream,  with  all  its  pools  and  shallowa, 
and  its  light  and  shade,  and  ita  calma 
and  breezes,  and  its  silence,  its  mur- 
murs, its  dashing,  and  its  thunder  ? 
Why,  the  angler  so  placed,  is  happy 
as  a  bridegroom  on  his  wedding-day  ; 
and  you  may  as  well  tell  me,  Siat  of 
an  ardent  youth  of  twenty,  on  that 
latter  occasion,  the  chief  virtue  is  pa- 
tience. StufiP!  The  less  patience  the 
better.  An  angler  should  be  impatient, 
eager,  bold,  active,  vigorous,  and  full 
of  fire — ^in  every  respect  the  reverse  of 
Mr  H.  of  the  Liber  Amoris,  who,  fbr 
his  drivelling,  was  despised,  even  by 
the  daughter  of  a  tailor ;  knew  not  how 
to  bait  his  hook,  or  fasten  his  rod; 
nor,  after  he  had  missed  the  mouth  of 
a  loose-fish  by  his  awkwurd  and  im- 
potent skillessness,  had  the  sense,  by 
a  sudden  jerk,  to  catch  her-  by  the 
tail-fin.  A  Cockney,  sitting  in  the 
stocks,  must  have  patience ;  but  not  so 
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ao  ans^  and  a  oentleinaii  on  Tweed-' 
tide,  or  by  the  suyer  Dee. 

What,  in  the  name  of  poliderositv 
ind  Troy  weight,  have  we  got  here  ? 
two  volumes  in  4to — each  an  apparent 
load  for  a  miller,  and  too  much  tor  the 
back  of  a  Sexagenarian  like  the  present 
eontributor,  once  a  man  not  unlcnown 
in  the  gymnastic  hemisphere — ''  Life 
of  Hayley  i"  Here>  indeed,  is  a  tri- 
umph of  temper.  No  tombstone  can 
be  natter  than  such  a  monument.    A 

Satent  coffin  is  a  joke  to  a  corp-safe 
kethis*  Opeui  Sisame!  Now  that  the 
gates  are  unfolded,  let  some  younger 
man  turn  again  the  weary  load  upon 
Its  hinges.  For  twelve  years  did  our 
good  friend  Colbum  support  the  tough 
annuitant,  at  the  rate  of  £460  per  an- 
num; and  lo!  the  upshot!  Kind- 
hearted  Hayley !  jilted  in  youth,  living 
apart  fh>m  the  wife  of  his  bosom  in 
manhood,  and  forsaking  his  third  flame 
in  his  dotage,  what  a  Hermit  wert 
thou !  Is  this  one  of  the  poets  of  Eng- 
land ?  The  friend  of  Cowper  ?  The 
model  of  a  recluse  }  Vain,  heartless, 
wavering,  selfish,  dull,  doting  drivel- 
ler, what  art  thou  now !  What  a  les- 
ion is  here !  Versifying  on  the  death 
of  his  friends !  Sermonizing  on  the  fU- 
neral  of  the  wife  whom  he  forsook  in 
her  insanity  !  And,  last  of  all,  forsa- 
king the  bed  of  youth  and  beauty,  in 
the  capricious  impotence  of  dotage,  that 
could  gloat  no  more !  Epitaphs,  epi- 
grams, lyrics,  charades,  epistles,  sa- 
tires, tragedies,  and  epics,  all  alike 
feebly  begotten,  imperfectly  conceived, 
and  abortively  delivered !  Peevishness, 
snlkiness,  the  wretchedness  of  perpe- 
tual failure ;  egotism  feeding  oh  gar- 
bage, and  yet  doomed  to  insatiate  cra- 
ving, and  sick  with  the  flatulence  of 
constitutional  imbecility,  and  the  thin 
diet  of  solitary  and  mis-directed  stu- 
dies, that  produced  only  constipation. 
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emetation,  indigestion,  blue  devils, 
death,-  contempt,  and  oblivion !  A 
man  without  back  or  loins,  wrestling 
for  immortality  1  The  lame  and  ^ 
halt  in  soul  striving  to  dimb  the  hill 
of  fiune  I  The  slave  aping  the  free  ! 
The  mean  smuggling  himself  into  the 
ranks  of  the  m£htv  1  Lips  black  with 
soot,  but  untouched  With  the  coal  from 
heaven !  The  slaver  of  fatuity  for  the 
dew  of  inspiration !  Down  and  pud- 
dock-hair,  instead  of  the  strong  pi- 
nion 1  The  gabble  of  the  goose  for  we 
song  of  the  swan !  The  hobble  of  the 
Suffolk  punch,  bred  in  and  in,  for  the 
gallop  of  the'' desert-bom!"  ThesUH 
len  lion's  hide  danding  over  the  na- 
ked neck  of  the  cuddy,  instead  of  the 
OS  magna  sonaturum,  the  long  leathern 
jaws,  filled  with  half^chewed  dodcs 
and  burrs,  intermingled  with  sting- 
less  nettles  I 

I  observe,  by  the  way,  that  there 
has  been  a  serious  misunderstanding 
between  Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones, 
and  Pierce  Egan.  I  am  sorry  for  it. 
They  are  spirited,  honest,  kind-heart- 
ed publishers,  as  any  in  the  kingdom, 
and  Boxiana  is  the  prince  of  gowl  fel- 
lows. I  wish  thev  could  make  their 
quarrel  up.  Autnors  and  publishers 
should  always  be  good  friends.  Pierce 
seems  to  have  been  paid  handsomely, 
and  no  man  deserves  it  better.  As  to 
his  fourth  volume  of  Boxiana,  we  ne^ 
ver  heard  of  it,  and  request  him  to  send 
us  a  copy  forthwith !  As  this  is  a  na-* 
tional  concern,  we  intend  to  give  a  fair 
statement  to  the  public 

My  dear  North,  I  began  this  letter 
rather  queerish,  and  was  half-inclined 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  you ;  but  I  be- 
gin to  feel  the  old  regard  for  you  and 
Maga,  and  depend  upon  something  se- 
rious and  erudite  by  Thursday's  poatj 
Yours  respectfully,  &c 
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Eng  L  ANo  has  at  length  fully  revert- 
ed to  her  old  state  of  peace.  War  is  at 
an  end,  and  even  the  spirit  of  war. is 
laid ;  that  ancient  fiery  blast  which  had 
scorched  and  heaved  her  for  an  entire 
generation,  is  blown  over ;  the  fluctU'*- 
ations  that  followed  the  pause  of  hos- 
tilities, and  made  it  more  uneasy  than 
ever,  has  gone  down ;  manufactures 
and  agriculture  have  put  on  a  face  of 


activity,  cheerfulness,  and  profit;  the 
restoration  of  cash  payments  has  gone 
through  its  round,  and  entered  into 
the  healthful  and  quiet  system  of  the 
national  prosperity,  which  it  is  to  dis^ 
turb  no  more.  The  reductions  of  the 
national  expenditure,  painful  and  an- 
xious operations  at  the  best,  have  now 
completed  their  course  of  difficulty, 
and  they  are  henceforth  to  be  felt  on- 
1« 
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ly  in  ligbtening  the  public  burthens. 
At  thishour^  England  stands  in  a  more 
vigorous  and  loftier  position,  with 
veins  filled  with  a  richer  plenitude  of 
health  and  spirits,  and  her  eye  com- 
manding a  larger  horizon,  than  in  the 
most  prosperous  days  of  our  forefa- 
thers. The  scars  of  tlie  war  have  pasa- 
^  away,  not  a  wrinkle  is  left  to  tell 
where  his  helmet  galled,  and  she  has 
now  only  to  follow  the  career  of  her 
own  generous  powers  of  head  and 
b^t,  and  be  mistress  of  all  the  pros- 
perity that  Providence  appoints  for 
wisdom,  industry,  and  virtue. 

To  say  that  this  elevation  is  the  di- 
rect result  of  any  measures  of  our  weak 
human  sagacity,  would  be  idle  and 
presumptuous.  The  ancients,  a  peo- 
ple wise  in  their  generation,  sacrificed 
to  Fortune;  we  have  a  purer  belief, 
and  it  leads  us  to  a  still  higher  source  i 
we  acknowledge  the  bounty  of  l*ro- 
vidence,  and,  in  the  acknowledgment, 
feel,  that  far  from  our  efforte  or  our 
cause,  we  are  giving  the  noblest  cha- 
racter and  panegyric  within  the  reach 
of  language. 

In  the  midst  of  this  harmonious  and 
univereal  utterance  of  national  congra- 
tulation, I  disdain  to  bend  my  ear  to 
the  petty  querulousness  of  party.  Its 
voice,  loud  and  ominous  during  the 
night  of  the  country,  is  less  and  less 
audible  as  the  day  ascends,  and  is  na- 
turally extinguifibed  in  the  thousand 
sounds  of  public  content  and  industry. 
Those  obscofruB  twlucres  are  only  for 
darkness  and  the  sick-chamber ;  but 
we  have  thrown  off  the  sickness  and 
the  superstition  together,  and  may  now 
turn  to  the  cheering  and  sunny  con- 
templations, habitual  to  the  best  times, 
and  the  manliest  spirit  of  Englishmen. 

The  King's  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  Session  embraced  three  principal 
objects.  The  question  of  continental 
policy,  the  public  burthens,  and  the 
state  of  Ireland.  On  these  three  points 
his  policy  was  distinctly  pledged. — To 
preserve  peace,  to  diminish  taxation, 
and  to  propose  some  remedy  for  the 
disturbance  of  the  Irish.  The  first  step 
was  directed  to  the  taxation.  MrVan- 
aittart  had  left  the  Treasury,  and  the 
new  Chancellor  of  the  Exechequcr  had 
assumed  his  office  wiUi  a  high  character 
forintelligence  and  exertion.  His  career 
was  begun  with  peculiar  triumph,  for 
he  was  enabled  to  announce  the  abo- 
lition of  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
Kngliah  taxes,  to  promise  the  total  re- 
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peal  of  the  salt  duties  within  a  brief 
period,  to  extinguish  lotteries  afler  the 
present  year,  and  to  sweep  away  th4 
whole  01  the  assessed  taxes  of  Ireland 
at  once. 

The  Spanish  question  engrossed  a 
large  share  of  public  interest  for  the 
time.  A  feeble  and  tampering  spirit 
in  our  councils  would  have  inevitably 
plunged  us  into  a  war  with  France, 
and  subsequently  with  all  Europe. 
Opposition,  cheered  by  the  prospect  of 
national  calamity,  called  furiously  for 
war,  but  its  clamour  found  ho  ecno  in 
the  country ;  the  minister's  statement 
of  his  poucy  formed  an  intelligent 
view  of  British  interests  and  public 
feelings,  and  was  sanctioned  by  great 
minorities  within  the  house,  and  by  an 
unexampled  approbation  among  the 
people.  Opposition  was  baffled;  and 
if  the  defeat  of  a  body,  so  often  repul- 
sed, and  sunk  into  such  contempt, 
could  be  a  matter  of  triumph,  its  de- 
feat was  ridiculous  and  humiliating  in 
the  most  memorable  degree. 

A  paltry  attemnt  at  popularity  was 
subsequently  made  by  a  motbn  rela- 
tive to  the  arrest  of  Mr  Bawring,  a 
person  charged  with  being  the  accre- 
dited agent  of  disaffection  in  France. 
His  notorious  intercourse  with  the  sua- 
pected  in  Paris,  his  communieationa 
with  Spain,  and  the  appearance  of 
some  incendiary  French  songs  in  an 
English  paper,  at  the  moment  of  an  at- 
tempted msurrection  in  France,  had  fix- 
ed the  eye  of  the  police  upon  him.  His 
arrest  was  natural,  but  his  papers  were 
apparently  of  noimportance,  and  he  was 
finally  set  at  liberty  without  a  charge, 
after  a  childish  and  harsh  detention  of 
a  fortnight  ih  a  French  prison.  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton  was  the  Alecto  on 
this  occasion,  and  put  the  trumpet  to 
his  luckless  lips  for  vengeance  and  war. 
fiut  his  motion  had  the  usual  fate  of 
his  oratory, — it  was  thrown  into  easy 
burlesque,  and  Mr  Bowring  was  left, 
unavenged,  to  his  usual  pursuits,  and 
the  public  management  of  the  sub- 
scription for  the  Spanish  insurgents. 

The  Spanish  war  was  the  sole  sur- 
viving hope  of  party,  and  the  topic 
was  cherished  and  amplified  with  a 
fondness  worthy  of  the  desperate  state 
of  Opposition.  AM  had  hitherto  cheat- 
ed them ;  events,  rich  with  the  pro- 
mise of  public  misfortune,  had  vanish- 
ed from  their  grasp.  A  malignant  for- 
tune had  deprived  them  of  we  Queen 
at  the  moment  when  they  seemed  to 
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have  fleciered  complete  and  permanent 
possession  of  that  fine  sooioe  of  tn- 
mult.  The  agricuUnrai  digtreMea 
dbeored  them  for  a  tune,  but  it  was  to 
keep  the  word  of  promise  only  to  their 
«ar ;  they  no  sooner  swelled  into  the 
triumphant  speculation  of  deserted 
provinces^  liams  in  a  general  circuit 
of  inflammation,  and  smoek-frocked 
legislators  re-modelling  the  constitu- 
tion with  the  firebrand  and  the  scythe, 
than  prices  rose,  the  sun  shone,  and 
the  rustic  became  incapable  of  a  gene- 
ral change  of  ministry.  A  fate  pur- 
sued them ;  it  was  enough  for  tnem 
to  set  their  feet  on  the  most  fetid 
ground  of  popidar  mischief,  the  soil 
became  rotten  at  once,  sank  away,  and 
'  left  them  to  look  out  for  another  spot 
for  the  great  radical  lever,  that  was  to 
shake  afi  established  things  at  a  heave. 
The  sound  of  insurrection  in  Spain 
came  over  them  while  they  were  in  the 
lowest  despondency,  and  they  snuffed 
the  gale  wid)  the  nostril  so  long  un- 
cheered  with  revolution.  I  have  in  a 
former  letter  detailed  the  contemptu- 
ous and  total  disappointment  of  Op- 
position; and  the  loss  of  character 
cnranded  on  the  legal  coxcomb  who 
had  volunteered  to  lead  the  forlorn 
hope;  and  the  wretched  artifice  to 
conceal  defeat  by  voting  against  their 
own  question,  and  the  bitter  dissen- 
sions that  subsequently  revealed  and 
punished  the  intngue. 

Minor  debates  mled  up  the  period. 
Hume  talked,  of  course,  nis  usual  al- 
lowance ;  but  his  topics  lost  their  fresh- 
ness, his  blunders  are  mere  repetitions 
fktal  to  laughter,  and  he  has  settled 
into  the  insignificance  which  is  the 
'  natural  place  of  a  vulga^  and  unfur- 
nished mind. 

•  The  Catholic  question,  brought  for- 
ward in  April,  added  to  the  exposure 
of  the  present  weakness  and  habitual 
insincerity  of  Whigsism.  The  dAate 
on  the  petition  wasleft  to  the  single 
prowess  of  Mr  Plunkett.  Opposition 
gave  up  the  topic  without  the  decency 
of  an  excuse,  walked  out  of  the  House, 
and  left  the  advocate  to  the  consolation 
of  having  made  his  annual  speech,  and 
at  length  learning  the  value  of  his 
party.  One  of  two  conclusions  must 
be  mawn  from  this  extraordinary  de- 
sertion, either  that  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion has  been  from  the  beginning  a 
mere  pretence  in  the  mouth  of  Whig- 
frism,  or  that,  believing  it  essential  to 
the  welfaii^e  of  the  empire,  they  have 
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notwithstanding  abandoned  it,  from 
finding  thajt  they  could  not  compel  it 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  their  own 
paltry  appetite  for  office.  Either  con- 
clusion leaves  them  ste^>ed  in  base- 
ness, duplici^,  and  folly.  It  must 
now  be  asked  by  all  men  who  Have 
hitherto  looked  on  this  party  with  a 
favourable  eye, — on  what  subject  are 
they  in  earnest,  what  great  political 
doctrine  do  they  sincerely  hold,  to 
what  line  of  conduct  would  they  feel 
themselves  pledged,  in  case  of  their 
being  put  in  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment? The  true  answer  is,  their  whole 
spirit  is  insincere.  If  there  ever  was  a 

Question  to  which  men  were  bound, 
tiose  men  were  bound  to  the  Catholic 
Suesdon;  their  speeches,  their  reviews, 
ieir  votes,  were  ^1  of  it  for  the  last 
thirty  years;  it  went  side  by  side  with 
even  the  panegyric  of  disaffection  in 
England,  and  tne  triumphs  of  her  ene^ 
mies  abroad.  It  was  a  part  of  die 
liringand  sentient  frame,  the  blood 
and  brain  of  oppoddon.  At  once  it 
was  perceived  tnat  nothing  more  was 
to  be  made  of  it,  and  from  that  mo^ 
ment  it  was  disowned  and  dismember- 
ed from  among  the  organs  of  facdon. 
This  consummation,  while  it  covers 
the  party  with  contempt,  is  fortunate 
for  tne  Roman  Catholics.  Their  claims 
will  be  a  mouth-piece  for  paltry  per- 
sonal objects  no  more ;  they  will  be 
decided  on  by  a  more  honourable 
judgment  than  that  of  faction.  In 
the  hands  of  administradon  they  will 
have  their  due  weight,  and  the  Ro-> 
man  Catholic  may  rely  on  obtaining 
every  privilege  that  is  not  inconnstent 
with  tne  general  safety  of  the  consd- 
tudon. 

A  direct  step  towards  giving  him 
pMolidcal  power  lias  been  made  this  Ses- 
sion in  giving  him  the  elective  fran- 
chise. This  measure,  pregnant  with 
weighty  consequences,  was  resisted  up- 
on principle  by  some  of  the  wisest  and 
most  liberal  mmdsof  Parliament.  The 
Bishop  of  St  David's,  a  man  venerable 
by  every  tide  of  literature,  liberality, 
and  piety,  opposed  it  strenuously,  de- 
dared  it  to  DC  contrary  to  all  sound 
policy,  hostile  to  the  maxima  of  our 
ancestors,  and  menacing  to  the  consti- 
tution. What  its  result  may  be  in 
England,  Qiust  be  discovered  only  by 
experience ;  but  in  Ireland  the  elective 
franchise  was  a  formidable  gift  both  to 
the  givers  and  the  receivers.  By  allow- 
ing the  Catholic  peasantry  to  beooma 
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voters^  thdr  condition  was  instantly 
lowered.  The  eagerness  of  the  landlord 
to  have  numerous  voters,  sj^llt  their 
fanns  into  the  smallest  portions  that 
could  sunport  life.  It  watf  enough  for 
the  landlord  that  he  could  go  to  the 
hustings  with  a  mob  of  beggars  at  his 
heels.  From  this  increase  of  beggary^ 
riot  followed ;  until  Ireland  is  at  tins 
hour  the  seat  of  poverty,  contagion, 
Ignorance,  and  bloodshed. 

This  franchise  was  fatal  to  the  Irish 
Parliament ;  for  it  rendered  the  Union 
a  matter  of  stem  necessity.  Where  the 
election  was  bj  the  head,  the  Protest- 
ant property,  mtelligence,  and  allegi- 
anee,  must  nave  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  Catholic  multitude.  The  Parlia- 
ment must  have,  long  before  this,  be- 
oome  altogether  Romanist ;  and  the 
lemlt  must  have  been  a  division  of  the 
empire,  or  a  furious  and  doubtful  civil 
war.  Nothing  can  be  more  fantastic 
than  to  suppose  that  the  power  of  vo- 
ting for  members  of  Parliament  is  a 
natural  ri^t.  It  is  totally  convention- 
al—«  British  man  has  as  natural  right 
to  vote  in  a  corporation  or  in  the  Ca- 
binet, as  to  vote  at  the  busting.  It  is 
a  privUege,  and,  like  all  pnvileges, 
must  be  obtained  by  some  equivalent 
Property,  apprenticeship,  public  ho- 
nours, &C.,  are  its  sources ;  and  for  it 
they  must  be  visited.  This  privilege 
conceded  to  the  English  Romanists  may 
be  less  formidable  from  their  inferio- 
rity of  number ;  but  a  new  stimulant 
is  now  given  to  proselvtism— the  eyes 
of  ambitious  men  wiU  be  turned  on 
this  new  material  of  power— demands 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  will 
be  made  by  r^;ular  clients  of  Catholic 
popularity ;  and  freedom  and  religion 
may  have  yet  to  tremble  at  the  conse- 
quence of  this  hazardous  donative. 
The  English  Catholics,  scarcely  more 
than  three  thousand  thirty  years  ago, 
are  now  upwards  of  forty  thousand; 
an  enormous  increase,  wnich  betrays 
the  vigour  of  prosely  tism  in  an  unex- 
ampled degree. 

The  Session  died  away  in  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Sheriff  of  Dub- 
lin, who  had  been  charged  with  re- 
turning a  packed  jury,  on  the  trial  of 
the  Oraigemen  for  a  not  at  the  iheatre. 
A  key  to  this  singular  and  ineffective 
proceeding  may  be  discoverable  in  the 
disapprobation  fixed  on  the  conduct  of 
MrPlunket  Itprobablyoccurredtothis 


practised  politician,  that  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Sheriff  might  server  at  least 
as  well  as  his  own  censure  by  the 
House  and  the  country,  to  attract  po- 
pular  attention.  In  the  debate  on  Mr 
Brownlow's  motion  of  censure,  die 
Minister  interfered,  and  reoommendeid 
that  the  House  should  not  come  to  a 
vote,  '^  simply  that  neither  party  might 
have  a  triumph."  The  suggestion  was 
acted  upon,  and  Plunket's  conduct  was 
left  as  It  was  found. 

Parliament  grew  sick  of  inquiries 
into  the  squabbles  of  aldermen  and  at- 
torneys— Irish  though  they  were; — 
the  inquiry  languished,  became  profit^ 
less,  ridiculous,  and  dropped — ^leaving 
the  Sheriff  to  return  in  triumph  to  his 
corporation  dinners,  the  Dublin  Alder- 
man, King,  to  boast  of  having  baffled 
the  House,  and  die  Irish  Attorney- 
General  to  dream  over  the  equal  ab- 
surdity of  Orangeman  and  Catholic, 
the  harshness  of  ex  offieui  informations, 
and  the  easy  loss  ot  a  lawyer's  popu- 
larity. 

Some  episodes  and  interludes  light- 
ened the  heavier  business  of  the  do- 
sing Session.  The  King's  most  mu- 
nificent gift  of  his  kte  Majesty's  libs 
rary  to  tine  nation,  brought  up  Lord 
EUenborough  from  his  retreat,  since 
the  failure  of  his  furious  measure  of 
legislatorial  foolery,  the  Marriage  Act. 
His  Lordship  curiously  maintained 
that  tiie  King  had  no  right  to  give  ^ 
aWay  his  own,  and  that  he  must  kegp 
his  gifts  to  himself,  oq  pain  of  oflfend- 
ing  Lord  EUenborougn's  opinion  of 
the  Constitution.  The  House  laughed 
at  the  discovery,  had  the  oourage  to 
accept  of  this  obnoxious  and  unconsti- 
tutional present  of  books  and  MSS.; 
and  even  went  the  daring  length  of 
transferring  it  to  the  keeping  of  the 
British  Museum.  To  dose  this  sketch 
with  die  most  tririal  and  the  most 
amusing  inddent  of  the  year,  Mr  Can- 
ning, in  one  of  the  debates  on  the  C»« 
thofic  question,  gave  Brougham  the 
Lie !  with  a  directness,  promptitude, 
and  efflxt,  unequalled  among  the  cas- 
tigations  of  the  House.  Ilgagsedthe 
tmfortunate  orator  for  the  night,  and 
for  the  season.  Mr  M'Kerrilh^  before 
silenced  him  out  of  doors ;  he  is  now 
shut  up  from  the  habitual  indulgence 
of  his  tongue  within,  and  must  hence- 
forth be  as  miserable  as  insolence  and 
impotence  can  make  him. 
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A  SCOTS  MUMMY. 

To  Sir  Christopher  North, 


Deaa  Sir  Christy^ 

You  will  remember,  that,  when  yoa 
and  I  parted  last  at  Ambrose's,  the 
following  dial(^e  passed  between  us. 
Perhaps  you  may  have  forgot ;  but  it 
was  just  at  the  head  of  the  narrow  en- 
try, immediately  under  the  door  of 
that  celebrated  tavern,  that  it  took 
place ;  and,  at  the  time  when  it  be- 
gan, we  were  standing  with  oar  backs 
toward  each  other,  in  what  I  would 
have  cEdled,  had  I  been  writing  poe- 
try, a  moveless  attitude. 

"  Mr  Hogg,  what  is  the  reason  that 
you  write  to  me  so  seldom?" 

"  Faith,  man,  it's  because  I  hae 
naething  to  write  about." 

"  Nothing  to  write  about?  For 
shame!  how  can  vou  say  so?  Have 
you  not  the  bounoless  phenomena  of 
nature  constantly  before  your  eyes  ?" 

"  O,  to  be  sure,  I  hae ;  but  then—" 

In  the  meantime  I  was  thinking  to 
myself,  what  the  devil  can  this  phe- 
nomena of  nature  be,  when  you  inter- 
rupted me  with,  '^  None  of  vour  but 
ihen's,  shepherd.  A  man  who  nas  such 
an  eye  as  you  have,  for  discerning  the 
goings  on  of  the  mighty  elements,  can 
never  want  the  choice  of  a  thousand 
subjects  whereon  to  exercise  his  pen. 
You  have  the  night,  with  her  unnum- 
bered stars,  diat  seem  to  rowl  through 
spaces  incomprehensible ;  the  day 
dawn,  and  the  sunshine ;  the  dazzling 
splendours  of  noon,  and  the  sombre 
hues  that  pervade  the  mountains,  un- 
der the  oongr^ated  masses  of  im- 
pending vapours." 

"  Gude  sauf  us,  Christy's  mair  nor 
half  seas  ower !"  thinks  I ;  "  but  I 
maunna  pretend  no  to  understand  him, 
for  fear  he  get  intil  a  rage. — Ay,  ye're 
no  far  wrang,  man,"  I  says ;  "  mere 
are  some  gayen  good  things  to  be  seen 
atween  the  heaven  an'  yirth  some- 
times. Weel,  gude  night,  or  rather 
gude  morning,  honest  Sir  Christy. 
I'll  try  to  pick  you  up  something  o' 
yon  sort." 

''  By  all  means,  Hogg.  I  insist  on 
it.  Sometliing  of  the  plienomena  of 
nature,  I  beseech  you.  You  should 
look  less  at  lambs  and  rams,  and  he- 
goats,  Hogg,  and  more  at  the  grand 
phenomena  of  nature.  You  should 
drink  less  out  of  the  toddy-jug,  shep- 
herd, and  more  at  the  perennial  spring. 


However,  we'll  say  no  more  about 
thati  aa  matters  stand,  to-night ;  only 
hand  me  something  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature." 

I  came  home  here,  and  looked  about 
me  soon  and  late  with  a  watchful  eye, 
and  certainly  saw  many  bright  and 
beautiful  appearances  on  the  face  of 
the  sky,  and  in  the  ever- varying  hues 
of  the  mountains ;  still  I  nad  wiu 
nessed  all  these  before ;  so  had  every 
old  shepherd  in  these  glens ;  and  I 
could  not  persuade  myseff  that  any  of 
these  was  the  narti'cular  thing,  a  de- 
scription of  wnich  vou  wanted ;  be- 
cause they  were,  in  tact,  no  phenome- 
nons,  if  I  understand  that  Frendi 
word  properly,  nor  ever  were  viewed 
as  such  by  anv  of  our  country  people. 
But  at  lengtn  the  curiosity  of  two 
young  shepherds,  neighbours  of  my 
own,  furnished  me  with  a  subject  that 
hit  my  fancy  to  a  hair ;  and  the  mo- 
ment that  I  first  heard  the  relation,  I 
said  to  myself,  '*'  This  is  the  very 
thing  for  old  Christy."  But  thereby 
hangs  a  tale,  which  is  simply  and  li<» 
terally  as  follows : — 

On  the  top  of  a  wild  height,  called 
Cowanscroft,  where  the  laiMs  of  three 
proprietors  meet  all  at  one  point,  there 
has  been,  for  long  and  manv  years, 
the  grave  of  a  suicide,  marked  out  by 
a  stone  standing  at  the  head,  and  an«» 
other  at  the  feet.  Often  have  I  stood 
musing  over  it  myself*  when  a  shep- 
herd on  one  of  the  farms  of  which  it 
formed  the  extreme  boundary,  and 
thinking  what  could  induce  a  young 
man,  who  had  scarcely  reached  the 
prime  of  life,  to  brave  his  Maker,  and 
rush  into  his  presence  by  an  act  of  hia 
own  erring  hand,  and  one  so  unnatu- 
ral and  preposterous;  but  it  never 
once  occurred  to  me  as  an  object  of 
curiosity,  to  dig  up  the  mouldering 
bones  of  the  culprit,  which  I  consider- 
ed as  the  most  revolting  of  all  objects. 
The  thing  was,  however,  dqne  last 
montii,  and  a  discovery  made  of  one 
of  the  greatest  natural  phenomenons 
that  I  ever  heard  of  in  this  oountrv. 

The  little  traditionary  history  that 
remains  of  this  unfortunate  youth,  ia 
altogether  a  singular  one.  He  was  not 
a  native  of  the  place,  nor  would  he 
ever  tell  from  what  place  he  came,  but 
he  was  remarkable  for  a  deep,  thought- 
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fal^  tod  8ullen2(Iupo6ition.  There  was 
nothing  against  hia  character  that  any- 
body knew  of^  and  he  had  been  a  con- 
siderable  time  in  the  place.  The  last 
aenrioe  he  was  in  was  with  a  Mr  An*» 
derson  of  Eltrieve^  who  died  about  100 
years  ago,  and  who  had  hired  him  du- 
ring the  summer  to  herd  a  stock  of 
young  cattle  in  Eltrieve  Hope.  It  hap- 
pened one  day  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, that  James  Anderson,  his  mas- 
ter's son,  a  boy  then  about  ten  years  of 
age,  went  with  this  young  man  to  the 
Hope  one  day,  to  divert  himself.  The 
held  had  his  dinner  alons  with  him ; 
and,  about  one  o'clock,  when  the  boy 
proposed  going  home,  the  former 
pressed  him  yery  liard  to  stay  and  take 
a  diare  of  his  dinner ;  but  tne  boy  re- 
fused, for  fear  his  parents  might  be 
alarmed  about  him,  and  said  he  would 

S»  home ;  on  which  the  herd  said  to 
m,  "  Then  if  ye  winna  stay  wi'  me, 
James,  ye  may  depend  on't  1 11  cut  my 
throat  afore  ye  come  back  again." 

I  have  heard  it  likewise  reported, 
but  only  by  one  person,  that  there  had 
been  some  things  stolen  out  of  his 
master's  house  a  good  while  before, 
and  that  the  boy  had  discovered  a  sil- 
ver knife  and  fork,  that  was  a  part  of 
the  stolen  property,  in  the  herd  s  pos- 
session that  day,  and  that  it  was  this 
discovery  that  drove  him  to  despair. 
The  boy  did  not  return  to  the  Hope 
that  afternoon;  and,  before  evening, 
a  man  coming  in  at  the  pass  called  the 
Hart  Loup,  with  a  drove  of  lambs,  on 
the  way  fi)r  Edinburgh,  perceived 
something  like  a  man  standing  in  a 
strange  friehtfU  position  at  the  side  of 
one  of  Eldmhope  hay-ricks.  The  dri- 
ver's attention  was  riveted  on  this 
strange,  uncouth  figure;  and  as  the 
drove-road  passed  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  spot,  he  first  called,  but  re- 
eeiving  no  answer,  he  went  up  to  the 
spot,  and  behold  it  was  the  above-men- 
tioned young  man,  who  had  hung 
himself  in  the  hay  rope  that  was  tying 
down  the  rick.  This  was  accounted  a 
great  wonder,  and  every  one  said,  if 
the  devil  had  not  assisted  him,  it  was 
hnpossible  the  thing  could  have  been 
done,  for  in  general  these  ropes  are  so 
brittle,  being  made  of  green  hay,  that 
they  will  scarcely  bear  to  be  bound 
over  the  rick.  And  the  more  to  horrify 
the  good  people  of  the  neighbourhood, 
the  driver  said,  that  when  he  first  came 
in  view,  he  could  almost  give  his  oath 
that  he  saw  two  people  engaged  busily 
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about  the  hay-rick,  going  round  it  and 
round  it,  and  he  thou^t  they  were 
dresang  it.  If  this  asseveration  ap- 
proximated at  all  to  truth,  it  makes 
this  erident  at  least,  that  the  unfortu- 
nate young  man  had  hanged  himself 
after  the  man  with  the  lambs  came  in 
view.  He  was,  however,  quite  dead 
when  he  cut  him  down.  He  had  lis- 
tened two  of  the  old  hay  ropes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rick  on  one  side,  (indeed 
they  are  all  fastened  so  when  first  laid 
on,)  so  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  loosen  two  of  the  ends  on  the  other 
side ;  and  these  he  tied  in  a  knot  round 
his  neck,  and  then,  slackening  his 
knees,  and  letting  himself  lean  down 
gradually  till  the  hay  rope  bore  all  his 
weight,  he  contrived  to  put  an  end  to 
his  existence  in  that  way.  Now  the 
&ct  is,  that  if  you  try  all  the  ropes  that 
are  thrown  over  all  the  outfield  hay 
ricks  in  Scotland,  there  is  not  one 
among  a  thousand  of  them  will  hang 
a  coUey  dog — so  that  the  manner  of 
this  wretch  s  death  was  rather  a  sin- 
gular circumstance. 

Early  next  morning  Mr  Anderson's 
servants  went  reluctantly  away,  and, 
taking  an  old  blanket  with  them  for  a 
winding-sheet,  they  rolled  up  die  body 
of  the  deceased,  first  in  his  own  plaid, 
letting  the  hay-rope  still  remain  about 
his  neck,  and  then  rolling  the  old  blank- 
et over  all,  they  bore  the  loathed  re- 
mains away  the  distance  of  three  miles 
or  so  on  spokes,  to  the  top  of  Cowan's 
Croft,  at  the  very  point  where  the 
Duke  of  Bucdeuch's  land,  the  laird  of 
Drumelzier's,  and  Lord  Napier's  meet; 
and  there  they  buried  him,  with  all 
that  he  had  on  him  and  about  him, 
silver  knife  and  fork  and  all  together. 
Thus  far  went  tradition,  and  no  one 
ever  disputed  one  Jot  of  the  disgusting 
oral  tale. 

A  nephew  of  that  Mr  Anderson's, 
who  was  with  the  hapless  youth  tluit 
day  he  died,  says,  that,  as  far  as  he  can 
gadier  from  the  relations  of  friends 
that  he  remembers,  and  of  that  same 
uncle  in  particular,  it  is  one  hundred 
ana  five  years  next  month,  (that  is, 
Sq^tember  1 883,)  since  that  event  hap- 
pened ;  and  I  think  it  likely  that  this 
gentleman's  information  is  correct. 
But  sundry  other  people,  much  older 
than  he  whom  I  have  consulted,  pre- 
tend that  it  is  six  or  jsevcn  years  more. 
They  say  they  have  heard  that  Mr 
James  Anderson  was  then  a  boy  ten 
years  of  age ;  that  he  lived  to  an  old 
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age,  upwards  of  four  score^  and  it  is 
two-and-forty  years  since  he  died. 
Whichever  waj  it  may  be,  it  was 
about  that  penod  some  way,  of  that 
there  is  no  aoubt.  Well,  you  will  be 
saying,  that,  excepting  the  small  orna- 
mentu  part  of  the  devil  and  the  hay- 
rope,  there  is  nothing  at  all  of  what 
you  wanted  in  this  ugly  traditional 
tale.  Stop  a  wee  bit,  my  dear  Sit 
Christy.  Dinna  just  cut  afore  the 
point.  Ye  ken  auld  fools  an'  young 
bairns  shouldna  see  things  that  are 
half  done.  Stop  just  a  wee  bit,  ye 
auld  crusty,  crippled,  crabbit,  editor 
body,  an'  I'll  let  ye  see  that  the  grand 
phenomena  of  Nature's  a'  to  come  to 
yet 

It  so  happened,  sir,  that  two  young 
men,  William  Shell  and  W.  Sword^ 
were  out  on  an  adjoining  height,  this 
summer,  casting  peats,  and  it  came 
into  their  heads  to  open  that  grave  in 
the  wilderness,  and  see  if  there  were 
any  of  the  bones  of  the  suicide  of 
fimner  ages  and  centuries  remaining. 
Thev  did  so,  but  opened  only  about 
one  naif  of  the  grave,  beginning  at  the 
head  and  about  the  middle  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  not  long  till  they  came 
upon  the  old  blanket, — I  tfainlc  they 
8aid>  not  much  more  than  a  foot  from 
die  surface.  They  tore  that  open,  and 
there  was  the  hay-rope  lying  stretched 
down  alongst  his  breast  so  fresh,  that 
they  saw  at  first  sight  it  was  made  of 
rup,  a  sort  of  long  sword-grass  that 
prows  about  marshes  and  the  sides  of 
udces.  One  of  the  young  men  seized 
the  rope,  and  pulled  by  it,  but  the  old 
enchantment  of  the  devil  remained. 
It  would  not  break,  and  so  he  puUed 
and  pulled  at  it  till  behold  the  body 
GBioe  up  into  a  sitting  posture,  with  a 
bnMd  blue  bonnet  on  its  head,  and  its 
plaid  around  i(,  as  fresh  as  that  day  it 
was  laid  in.  I  never  heard  of  a  pre- 
servation so  wonderful,  if  it  be  truest 
was  related  to  me,  for  still  I  have  not 
had  the  curiosity  to  go  and  view  the 
body  myself.  The  features  were  all  so 
plain,  that  an  acquaintance  might  easi- 
ly have  known  bun.  One  of  the  lads 
gripped  the  face  of  the  corpse  with  his 
finger  and  thumb,  and  the  cheeks  felt 
quite  soft  and  fle^v,  but  the  dimples 
remained,  and  did  not  roring  out 
a^n.  He  had  fine  yellow  nair  about 
nme  inches  long,  but  not  a  hair  of  it 
could  they  pull  out,  till  they  cut^rt 
of  it  ofip  with  a  knife.   They  also  cut 
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off  some  portions  of  his  clothes,  which 
were  all  quite  fresh,  and  distributed 
them  among  their  acquaintances,  send- 
ing a  portion  to  me  among  the  rest,  to 
keep  as  natural  curiosities.  Several 
gentlemen  have  in  a  manner  forced  me 
to  give  them  fragments  of  these  en- 
chanted garments;  I  have,  however, 
retained  a  small  portion  for  jou,  whiclT 
I  send  along  with  this,  bemg  a  piece 
of  his  plaid,  and  another  of  his  waist- 
coat breast,  which  you  will  see  are  still 
as  fresh  as  that  day  they  were  laid  in 
the  grave.  His  broad  blue  bonnet  was 
sent  to  Edinburgh  severd  weeks  ago, 
to  the  great  regret  of  some  seiitlemen 
connected  with  the  land,  wno  wished 
to  have  it  for  a  keepsake.  For  my 
part,  fond  as  I  am  of  blue  bonnets, 
and  broad  ones  in  particular,  I  dedare 
I  durst  not  have  worn  that  one.  There 
was  nothing  of  the  silver  knife  and 
fork  discovered,  that  I  heard  of,  nor 
was  it  very  likely  it  should ;  but  it 
would  appear  he  had  been  very  near 
run  of  cash,  which,  I  dare  say,  had 
been  the  cause' of  his  utter  despair,  for, 
on  searching  his  pockets,  nothing  was 
found  but  three  old  Scots  halfpennies. 
These  young  men  meeting  with  an- 
other snepherd  afterwards,  his  curi- 
osity was  so  much  excited,  that  they 
went  and  digged  up  the  curious  re- 
mains a  second  time,  which  was  a  pity, 
as  it  is  likely  that  by  these  exposures 
to  the  air,  and  from  the  impossibility 
of  burying  it  up  again  so  closely  as  it 
was  before,  the  fl^h  will  now  fall  to 
dust 

These  are  all  the.  particulars  that 
I  remember  relating  to  this  curi- 
ous discovery ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
confess  that  a  very  valuable  receipt 
may  be  drawn  from  it  for  the  preser- 
vation of  dead  bodies.  If  you  should 
think  of  trying  the  experiment  on 
yourself,  you  have  nothing  more  to 
do  than  hang  yourself  in  a  hay  rope, 
which,  by  the  by,  is  to  be  made  of 
risp,  and  leave  orders  that  y(ni  are  to 
be  buried  in  a  wild  height,  and  I  will 
venture  to  predict,  that  though  you 
repose  there  for  ages  an  inmate  of 
your  mossy  cell,  of  the  cloud,  and  the 
storm,  you  shall  set  up  your  head  at 
the  last  day  as  fresh  as  a  uioor-cock. 
I  remain,  my  worthy  friend,  yours 
very  truly, 

Jam£3  Hogg. 

Alirinvc  iMke,  Atig,  1,  182,1. 
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The  diBinatic  Delicue  of  this  metro- 
polis of  the  dyilised  world  now  consist 
ID  two  diminutive  theatres^  and  with- 
in their  walls  in  two  diminutiTe  pieces. 
The  Hay-Market  Theatre  is  busied 
•4rith  a  translation  from  the  Frendi  by 
Kenny,  under  the  toudiing  appeUatiye 
of  "  Sweethearts  and  Wives  /^and  the 
JSnghsh  Opera- House  rests  its  popu- 
krityupon  Frankenstein,  a  dull  adapt- 
ation m>m  a  mad  romance.  But  boUi 
have  been  too  minutely  described  in 
the  napers  of  the  day  to  be  worth  much 
furuker  dissertation.  "  Sweethearts 
and  Wives"  is  easy  f  oollery ,  chiefly  kid 
upon  Liston,  who  is  fooled  "  to  the 
tq»  of  his  b^t."  An  old  Admiral—* 
that  £sTourite  monster  of  the  stage,  full 
of  good  humour  and  gout,  courtship 
and  cudgdlinff,  exploding  perpetuu 
professional  jokes,  and  other  "  damna-i 
Die  iteration — ^figures,  in  the  shape  of 
Terry,  through  the  principal  scenes. 
Love  is  the  business  of  ail,  and  the 
comedy  winds  up  with  the  awfiil  spec- 
tacle of /our  Marriages! — matter  of 
melancholy  enough  to  have  furnished 
out  the  deepest  sorrows  of  Melpomene. 
But  the  stage  has  long  ceased  to  be  the 
mirror  of  real  life ;  and  the  wedded 
quartette  actually  go  off  in  smiles  and 
song.  There  is  some  lively  dialo^e, 
and  some  pretty  music,  in  this  piece. 
Miss  Chester,  the  heroine,  dispkys  her 
captivations  vrith  more  than  the  cus- 
tomary ^oril  of  the  stage.  A  female  of 
the  auspidons  name  of  Jjove  bears  the 
second  honours  of  beauty,  flirtation 
and  matrimony.  The  men  are  all  as- 
aidnoiis,  amiabk,  tempting,  and  being 
lempted.  The  women  Mxe  all  resolute 
on  settUnff  themselves  for  life.  The 
Admiral  alone  survives  unfettered,  and 
he  scarcely  consoles  himself  vrith  the 
strange  felicity  of  nursing  all  the  chil- 
dren. But  the  pky  is,  on  the  whol^ 
amnaing,  and  should  be  Kenny's  en^ 
eouragement  to  trust  to  the  Hay-Mar- 
ket for  the  next  season,  and  during  all 
•eaaona  to  come.  Hu  MS.  is  said  to 
have  kin  two  years  at  Dmry-Lane, 
and  to  have  been  finally  returned,  as 
nnsnitable  to  the  purposes  of  the 
theatre.  In  spite  of  prediction  it  has 
triumphed,  and  will  oe  pkyed  till  the 
fatal  idf^t  that  closes  the  portals  of 
the  Hay-Market  The  coming  season 
at  Covent-Garden  and  Druij-Xiane 
approaches  with  hauj^ty  antidpations 
on   both   sides.— Displacements,  re- 


placements, new  gilding,  new  salaries, 
new  actors,  new  fooleries.  Dmry- 
Lane,  by  diminishing  the  area  of  its 
awkward  and  comfortless  house,  and 
by  substituting  cleanliness  for  squalid- 
ness,  good  actors  for  bad,  and  Shak- 
speare  for  exhausted  comedies  and 
nbald  farces,  gathered  the  great  thea- 
trical crop  of  the  year.  Covent-Garden 
is  now  condescending  to  follow,  where 
she  once  led,  and  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced the  work  of  building  and 
bronzing  with  a  de^rate  courage ;  to 
be  varnishing  at  this  hour  with  a  re- 
solution not  to  be  overcome,  and  a  so- 
lemn pledge  to  wear  out  her  last  brush, 
rather  than  be  again  out-painted  by 
mortal  manager.  Miss  Stephens  and 
Liston  remain  to  Dmry-Lane  out  of 
the  spoik  of  its  rival ;  out  Young  has 
been  recovered — a  great  prize.  Rey" 
nolds  holds  the  truncheon  to  which 
poets  and  scene-shifters  bow  with  hj^ 
bitual  reverence  at  Drurv-Lane.  iS^tn- 
elair  comes  to  counterbalanoe  diis  de- 
fection, and  comes  loaded  With  kurek 
and  scudi,  from  potentates  and  pleni- 
potentiaries innumerable.  .  No  slight 
expectations  are  formed  of  hk  success 
here.  He  has  been  now  four  years  in 
Italy.  He  left  Engknd  with  a  fine 
natural  voice,  but  with  little  science. 
He  has  since  sung  upon  every  princi- 
pal stage  of  the  land  of  music,  and  no 
mdolence  or  inaptitude  could  totally 
repel  improvement  under  such  advan- 
tages. He  ought  to  be  by  thk  time, 
master  of  his  art,  and  if  he  be,  he  will 
.  have  no  rival  to  compete  the  honours 
of  English  popularity. 

Frankenstein,  a  melo-drama  ackpt- 
ed  from  a  mad  romance,  occupies  the 
English  Opera-house.  The  romance 
be&rs  the  name  of  Shelly  s  wife,  but 
was  probably  in  a  great  degree  written 
by  Snelly's  pen.  A  singular  and  un- 
happy turn  of  mind  ur^ged  him  to  ex- 
travagance in  hk  life,  and  in  his  au-^ 
thorwip,  and  the  novel  of  Franken- 
stein is  no  unfaithful  picture  of  a  mind 
which  seems  to  have  oeen  penetnaUy 
vibrating  on  the  edge  of  a  mekndioly 
insanity. 

The  melo-drama  k  a  melange  of  the 
common  miracles  of  the  carpenter  and 
the  scene-painter;  the  newly-created 
man  is  a  monster,  and  the  heroes  and 
heroines  not  unfit  companions  for  his 
wildness,  in  probability  and  outrage. 
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Thi!  popular  show  of  the  day  is  the 
preacher  of  the  Caledonian  Chapel,  in 
Hatton  Garden.  This  obscure  spot  is 
now  crowded  by  all  the  sight-hunters 
of  London,  men  of  fashion,  and  blue- 
stockings, the  peerage,  and 'the  cabi- 
net ;  sdiolars  and  scribblers,  all  who 
have  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  be  capti- 
vated, crowd  to  the  dingy  walls  of  this 
ancient  receptacle  of  cobwebs  and 
crabbed  Theology.  The  diflPerence  of 
opinions  is  of  course  as  various  as  the 
multitude.  Some  have  settled  that  he 
is  an  original  luminary,  others  that 
he  shines  by  reflection  of  Chalmers,  and 
the  popular  preachers  of  the  north ; 
some  that  he  is  a  model  of  persuasive^ 
ness,  simplicity,  and  sincerity,  others 
Uiat  he  is  a  mere  Charlatan^  who  pur- 
chases notoriety  by  the  exhibition  of 
matters  prohibited  to  the  r^ular  pul- 
pit, and  furnishes  gossip  to  the  au- 
dience by  rambling  allusions  to  the 
poets,  artists,  and  public  men  of  the 
day ;  that  he  shuns  the  appropriate 
topics  of  the  pulpit ;  that  ne  substi- 
tutes pompous  verbiage  for  rational 
discourse^  and  is  at  once  extravagant 
and  common-place,  rude  and  affected, 
tame  in  doctrine,  and  theatrical  in  lan- 
gpaage,  gesture,  and  delivery.  On  both 
sides  there  is  exf^geration,  and  Uie 
truth  will  probably  turn  out  to  be, 
that  Irving  is  a  man  of  some  abilities, 
who,  in  the  habitual  presence  of  that 
clever  and  singular  man  Chalmers,  has 
ac(|uired  the  exterior  of  energy ;  that 
imitation  compensates  in  London  the 
inferiority  which  was  obvious  in  the 
immediate  sight  of  his  master,  and 
that,  encouraged  by  the  praise  of  his 
own  flock,  new  as  they  were  to  any-r 
thing  like  pulpit  vigour,  he  has  been 
urg^  to  try  extravagance  in  a  broader 
sctue,  and  strut  his  hour  in  the  pa- 
rade of  inflated  and  miscellaneous 
composition.  His  printed  Sermons  are 
oertaiidy  unfortunate  testimonials  to 
his  powers.  The  preface,  in  which  he 
declares  that  his  works  disown  the 
customary  title  of  ^'  Sermons,"  be- 
cause Sennons  is  a  customary  title  for 
dulness;  with  which,  of  course,  no 
man  can  ^iresume  to  charge  any  work 
of  Mr  Irving ;  is  only  an  evidence  of 
bchoolboy  concdt.  His  further  deda- 
ration  that  the  slackness  of  Christian 
practice  is  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  clergy,  whom  he  therefore  thinks 
10 


it  proper,  <m  hit  part,  to  stir  up  to  their 
neglected  duty ;  is  another  instance  of 
the  childish  vanity  that  so  little  be- 
comes a  man,  and,  of  all  men,  a  teach- 
er of  homili^.  The  composition  of 
these  "  Orations,"  is  by  no  means  cal* 
culated  to  relieve  the  writier  from  the 
imputation  excited  by  his  preface ; 
with  some  passages  of  considerable 
power,  they  mingle  a  vast  quantity  of 
neavy,  tumid,  and  tasteless  writing. 
•With  some  views  of  general  life  suf- 
ficiently keen,  are  huddled  clumsy 
and  unreal  sketches  of  fashionable 
manners.  His  rambling  dissertations 
on  the  more  graceful  branches  of  taste 
and  literature,  are  worthy  only  of  the 
denizen  of  a  remote  manufacturing 
town ;  he  talks  of  poets,  artists,  and 
statesmen,  but  he  talks  of  them  as  if 
he  had  never  read  anything  but  the 
Edinburgh  Review. 

A  more  unfortunate  distinction  of 
those  "  Orations"  is,  that  they  'we 
almost  totally  divested  of  doctrike. 
Cobbett's  Sermons  are  a  code  of  Theo- 
logy compared  to  them.  A  Bonze  or 
a  Mufti  might  preach  them  without 
ofibnce  to  Fon  or  Mahomet.  This  may 
answer  the  purposes  of  popularity 
among  the  great,  but  this  ougntto  be 
amended,  even  at  the  hazard  of  wri- 
ting "  Sermons."  The  Cardinal  who 
would  not  read  his  Bible  throng  fear 
that  it  might  spoil  his  style,  could 
scarcely  have  expected  to  find  an  imi- 
tator. But  if  Mr  Irving  would  do 
his  duty,  he  must  overstep  this  deli- 
cacy, and  talk  downright  Christianity 
at  all  hazards.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
his  inclination.  He  is  a  man  of  some 
Ability.  The  winter,  fertile  in  newer 
topics,  will  lead  away  his  superfluous 
congregation;  the  newspapers,  occu- 
pied a&ut  other  things,  wOl  look  up- 
on him  no  longer  as  a  kindred  resource 
with  a  Paddington  riot,  a  coroner's 
inquest,  or  a  trial  for  anon ;  their  co- 
lumns will  be  filled,  and  he  will  have 
time  to  recover  his  composure,  and 
descend  to  the  level  of  nis  species. 
Then  will  be  the  period  to  open  the 
volume,  which  has  hitherto  oeen  so 
heavily  eclipsed  under  pamphlets  and 
magazines,  and  thai  alone  he  will 
hf*i^n  to  enter  on  the  only  course  in 
which  he  can  deserve  permanent 
praise. 
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Six  months  before  and  six  months  after  October,  1814. 

^  On  ne  peut  jamais  contenter  tout  le  monde,  et  son  pen." 

La  Fontaine. 


Thb  Tear  1S14  was  made  memora* 
bk  by  toe  battle  of  Jjdpae,  the  actual 
deathblow  of  the  ^'  Napoleon  dynasty." 
The  day  that  saw  the  French  anny 
driven  nom  that  field,  saw  the  setting 
of  the  imperial  sun.  Other  battles 
foilowed^  bloodv  and  disastnnu,  bat 
they  were  the  blows  given  to  a  cham* 
pion  already  on  the  ground.  From  the 
19th  of  October,  Napoleon  oontem« 
plated  resignation,  and  all  France  waa 
prepared  fat  the  inroad  and  final  vic- 
tory of  the  ttiemy*  I  had  a  habit  of 
passing^  the  autumn  in  the  country. 
In  1814  my  visit  waa  to  the  Cha- 
teau de  Bdrive,  of  which  the  recent 
noprietor,  although  grown  Wealthy, 
liaa  not  grown  into  foif^tfulness  of  an 
M,  friend.  At  that  tune  he  had  as- 
sembled around  him  a  number  of  his 
rdativea,  who  were  all  in  the  greatest 
coostemation  on  account  of  the  A'tner, 
Crossed  in  their  interests,  wounded  in 
their  feelings,  all  these  different  person- 

reaat  Ibrth  fire  and  flame  against 
Head  of  the  Groveroment,  Uaming 
all  hia  opemtiona,  recalling  with  bit- 
temess  the  various  miaf ortunes  hia  am- 
biti^  had  drawn  down  on  Prance, 
and  pnying  that  Heaven  would  at  last 
oeeupy  itaelf  with  the  afiairs  of  thia 
earth  that  it  dipgosmdjao  long  to  have 
abandoned* 

Among  the  most  exasperated,  waa  a 
Monaiear  S^gri,  from  whom  the  for- 
mation of  the  ffuard  of  honour  had 
carried  off  the  ^t  of  his  sons.  Fa- 
ther of  four  children,  he  had  seen  them 
aacoessively  depart  f<Mr  the  areay, 
whence  they  never  returned.  The 
one  fell  a  ueutenant  in  Egypt ;  the 
aeoond,  a  captain  in  Spain,  and  the 
third,  Chef  de  BatailJon,  in  the  prisons 
of  IDdonga. — ^Nothing  could  exceed 
the  grief  of  thia  unfortunate  father, 
who  ned  now,  as  he  said  himself,  bade 
a  laet  fiuwweU  to  hia  last  son*  and  we 
had  all  the  pains  in  the  wcirld  to  try 
and  diminisa  his  regrets  a  little,  by 
endeavouring  to  inatu  into  him  hopes 
which  we  hA  not  ouradves.  Less  af- 
llicled  than  Monsieur  de  Segri,  but 
loudly  joining  him  in  invective  against 
the  ^steni  of  aggran^Gsement  adopted 
by  ue  Erapmr,  Madame  de  German- 
ey— Ins  cousin,  looked  with  terror  to 
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the  moment  of  establishing  her  niece. 
None  of  the  parties  which  presented 
themselves,  might  satisfv  the  anxious 
tenderness  of  this  good  aunt.  She 
feared  equally  the  chancea  of  war  and 
commerce.  She  could  no  more  deter- 
mine to  select  for  her  nephew— an  of- 
ficer who  might  get  gloriously  killed 
in  the  second  month  ^  his  nuptiala— 
than  a  merchant,  who  might  oecome 
bankrupt  in  the  first  year  of  his  mar- 
riage. '^  From  the  rapidity  with  wlndi 
thev  carry  aff  our  young  men,  there 
will  remain  no  husMnds  for  our  young 
women,"  r^>eated  Madame  de  Ger- 
maney>  witn  an  air  of  mehuicholv, 
whM^  frequently  madeher  niece  blusn, 
and  her  auditors  smile. 

A  fat  man  who  amused  his  leisure 
bv  a  little  stock-jobbing—Monaieur 
Clement,  cousin  to  the  owner  of  Bel- 
rive,  never  ceased  deploring  the  stag- 
nation of  trade,  and  complaining  of  the 
few  oppinrtunitiesQf  imnroviQ^  capital. 
The  war  had  paralysed  aU  his  specu- 
lations ;  and  he  declaimed  against  the 
war  with  an  indignation  wnich.  an- 
nounced a  great  love  of  peace. 

£very  evening  the  company  assem- 
bled in  the  large  saloon,  where  each 
threw  into  the  common  stock  the 
B^At  contingent  of  news  he  had  care^ 
fuDy  collected  during  the  day;  and 
it  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  it  waa 
not  generally  of  a  nature  to  diminish 
their  discontent,  or  ameliorate  the  ha- 
tred they  bore  in  secret  to  the  Emperor* 
It  was  with  him,  as  with  those  tyrants 
of  the  drama,  who  frighten  every  one 
by  their  entrance — are  abused  aside, 
and  menaced  as  soon  as  they  disap- 
pear. One  perwm  alone  courageously 
took  the  part  of  the  government —it 
was  the  owner  of  the  Chateau,  whose 
nephew  had  just  been  made  general  of 
division. — ^According  to  Monsieur  Du- 
perre,  necessity  justified  all  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Emperor.  He  called  the 
occupation  of  Spain  a  grand  political 
measure ;  the  campaign  of  Russia,  a 
hudy  conception ;  and  the  return  from 
Moscow,  a  skilfril  retreat  Certainly 
his  opinions  appeared  to  me  to  be 
rather  singular,  but  who  dare  t^ 
him  so?  Indeed,so  enthusiastic  was  hif 
admiration,  that  it  waa  impossible  to 
9B 
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offer  the  slightest  check  to  it  —  the 
man  heing^  as  one  might  say^  evidently 
destined  to  die  in  his  original  sin. 

Such  were  the  various  dispositionB 
at  the  Chateau  when  I  quitted  it  for 
Paris.  The  public  events  which  soon 
afterwards  succeeded  each  other  with 
such  extraordinary  rapidity^  produced, 
in  less  than  a  year,  changes  unexam- 
pled in  the  annals  of  the  world.  A 
Bourbon  returned,  after  an  interval  of 
20  years,  to  resume  that  crown  so 
long  worn  by  his  ancestors.  Peace,  so 
often  repulsed  from  the  bosom  of  Eu- 
rope, hastened  to  seat  herself  with  hira 
on  the  throne  of  France;  and  the  so- 
vereigns of  a  world  united  together 
to  put  a  term  to  the  differences  of 
princes,  the  agitations  of  their  people, 
and  the  mourning  of  nations. 

It  was  with  no  slight  pleasure,  that 
I  once  more  hailed  tne  return  of  that 
period  in  which  I  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  undertake  mv  pilgrimage,  and 
I  promised  myself  tnia  year  to  console 
my  poor  friend  Duperre,  even  though 
I  shoidd  rejoice  with  his  friends. 

On  the  first  of  September,  then,  I 
set  off  for  Belrive. 

As  soon  as  Monsieur  Duperrecaught 
a  glimpse  of  me,  he  hastened  to  me, 
and,  with  a  countenance  full  of  joy, 
seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  b^ged  me 
to  take  a  turn  with  him  in  the  garden, 
before  I  made  my  appearance  in  the 
Chateau.  Surprised  to  find  him  so 
gay,  when  I  feared  to  see  him  so  sad, 
I  could  but  think  that  my  friend  had 
perhaps  received  some  disagreeable 
news  from  the  Sovereign  of  the  Isle  of 
Elba,  {.  e,  disagreeable  for  France. 
"  Well,"  said  I,  liesitatin^ly,  "  your 
Hero  has  justified  your  admiration.  Na- 
poleon"—" Don't  mention  his  name," 
replied  he,  hastily ;  "  he  is  a  tyrant, 
whom  I  idways  abhorred." — "  But  I 
thought  I  haa  heard  you  admire" — 
"  His  audacity." — "  You  considered 
his  successes" — "  As  so  many  crimes." 
— "  His  elevation" — "  As  a  punish- 
ment from  Heaven." — "  Nay,  but,  my 
dear  Duperre,  I  assure  you,  that  in 
the  September  of  last  year,  you  paint- 
ed the  affair  of  Spain ' — "  As  a  per- 
fidy."—" The  war  of  the  North"— 
"  As  an  extravagance." — "  The  retreat 
from  Moscow" — "  As  the  first  chas- 
tisement of  the  grand  criminal.  It  is 
not  that,  aufond,  I  have  not  here  and 
there  recognized  some  peculiar  quali- 
ties in  this  man ;  he  had  a  certain 
tact  in  discovering  and  recompenaing 
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merit ;  he  granted  the  cross  of  honour 
to  my  son,  who,  however,  could  not 
endure  him.  Natural  enoush,  he  had 
imbibed  the  sentiments  of  nis  father ; 
and  as  to  me,  I  have  never  had  reason 
to  thank  him.  He  sent  me  the  order 
of  Re-union,  I  confess ;  Vut  he  was 
forced  to  that  by  the  public  voice: 
and,  besides,  it  was  more  for  his  own 
credit  than  mine.  He  conducted*  him- 
self shamefully  towards  my  nephew—- 
Would  you  believe  it,  that,  by  abdi- 
cating, he  deprived  him  of  hau  of  all 
that  ne  had  bestowed  on  him.  I  ne- 
ver could  have  spoken  favourably  of 
such  a  man  to  you.  I  may  have  been 
carefrd  in  my  expressions,  because, 
under  him,  the  nets  of  the  police  ex- 
tended far  and  near,  but,  in  reality, 
no  one  thought  worse  of  him  than  I 
did." — **  What  a  pity,  that  one  can- 
not read  aufond  descceure!" — "  Yes, 
doubtless — but  enough  of  this  at  pre- 
sent. I  am  charmed  to  see  you  again 
— I  want  you  to  preach  peace  in  my 
family — ^wnidiis  far  from  sharing  my 
principles."—"  How!"—"  True,  your 
old  friends  are  all  here;  but,  will 
you  believe  it,  my  dear  friend,  they 
actually  regret  his  reign" — "  Impossi- 
ble."—" 'Hie  human  h^art  is  full  of 
such  contradictions.  M.  de  Segri  has 
received  a  letter  from  his  son,  who  is 
not  put  on  half  pay,  and  vrill  be  here 
immediately — ^he  is  quite  in  despair 
about  it." — "  In  despair  at  seeing  his 
son !  he  who  suffered  such  grief  at  his 
departure?" — "Jily  cousin,  who  sigh- 
ed so  for  peace,  is  au  desespoir  that  the 
war  is  over." — ^"  You  jest" — "  Madam 
de  Germancy  r^rets  the  days  when 
she  might  have  married  her  niece 
to  an  officer,  who  would  probably  have 
left  her  a  widow  before  she  was  a  mo- 
ther— ^these  people  distract  me."  As 
he  thus  spoke,  M.  Duperre  led  me 
towards  the  Chateau.  At  the  moment 
of  our  entrance,  M.  de  Segri  still  held 
his  son's  letter  in  his  hand — I  felicita- 
ted him  on  his  return. — "  No,  sir," 
replied  he, — "  on  the  contrary,  con- 
dole with  me.  I  no  longer  know  what 
to  do  with  this  youths  there  is  his  pro- 
fession gone."  "  But  was  it  not  against 
both  your  and  his  own  inclination,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  enter  it  ?" — "  Cer- 
tainly ;  but  when  the  thinff  was  done, 
it  was  done,  and  I  hoped  mat  through 
my  friends  and  his  own  merits,  he 
might  have  made  his  way  ad  weU  as 
another:  did  not  one  of  his  brothers 
die  Chef  de  Bataillon  .J^"— "  The  very 
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naion  to  rejoice  that  he  has  escaped 
a  siinilar  imsfortone." — '^  Aj,  say  as 
jaa  will,  but  shew  roe  the  man  who 
18  sorry  to  see  a  general  officer  among 
his  family." 

"  Very  true,"  exclaimed  Madame 
de  Germancy,  hastily ;  "  and  there  is 
my  niece  deprived  of  an^  such  hap- 
puiess.  Formerly  we  might  look  to 
marry  generals,  colonels,  counsellors  of 
atate,  and,  above  all,  auditors.  I  don't 
say  that  happiness  is  always  the 
wedding  gift  on  these  occasions,  but 
the  title,  the  rank,  flatter  us,  and 
this  is  a  gratification  such  as  we  wo- 
men do  not  disdain. 

"  Besides,  even  though  one  did  begin 
by  marrying  only  a  captain,  there  was 
no  telling  but  that  from  widowhood  to 
widowhood  we  might  at  last  arrive  at 
a  general  of  division.  These  changes 
undoubtedly  had  their  advantages; 
at  present,  one  must  pass  life  vnth  the 
first  spouse. — ^Ah !"  said  madam,  with 
a  sigh,  "  the  career  of  ambition  is  for 
ever  closed  to  women." . 

It  was  in  vain  that  in  her  system  of 
devation,  her  ladies  could  be  promo- 
ted only  at  the  expense  of  their  hus- 
bsnds.  She  pea^ted  not  the  less  in 
considering  the  fling  as  very  natural, 
and  deploring  the  disagremens  of  a 
oentory,  where  a  wife  might  die  with- 
out ever  having  been  a  widow.  Her 
niece  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  of  her 
opinion.  I  thought  I  overheard  her 
murmur—  '/At  least,  I  may  now  choose, 
which  is  always  a  great  pleasure  to  a 
female." 

"  Yet,  what  signify  honours,  in  com- 
parison with  fortune?"  said  M.  Ckv 
men  t,  rising  from  his  arm-chair.  "  Un- 
der the  seventeen  or  eighteen  govern- 
ments we  have  had  here,  I  have  made 
.and  unmade  mine  five  or  six  times,  with 
a  facility  I  shall  neveragain  experience. 
Great  misfortunes  lead  to  great  sacrifi- 
ces. The  land-owners,  the  merchants, 
rhave  recourse  to  us  in  speculations 
which  often  swallow  up  their  property, 
.but  bring  us  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
per  cent.  Alas !  this  is  now  over,  tfaie 
beaten  path  is  open  to  all ;  and,  turn 
.ever  so  little  out  of  it,  law  stares  you 
.in  thfefaoe.  No,  commerce  is  no  long- 
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er  the  road  to  riches — ^there  is  nothing 
to  be  sained  now." 

"All  true,  master,"  said  M.  Du- 
perre's  gardener,  twisting  his  hat  in 
his  fingers  as  he  entered  to  ask  for 
orders — *'  there  is  nothing  to  be  gain- 
ed now  in  truth — and  we  poor  folks 
are  going  to  ruin  as  fast  as  we  can." 
"  To  ruin!"  exclaimed  M.  De  Segri, 
with  vivacity. — "Just  so,  in  truth, 
my  good  master— this  abolition  of  the 
conscription  has  knocked  me  up." — 
"  What,  Jacques !  this  that  constitutes 
the  happiness  of  ten  millions  of  fa- 
milies' — "  Makes  ihe  misfortune  of 
mine."—"  Expkin  yourself."—"  You 
know,  monsieur,  tliat  I  had  the  good 
luck  to  sell  my  eldest  boy  for  two 
thousand  crowns  to  the  son  of  mon- 
sieur the  mayor ;  and  I  may  honestly 
say,  it  was  «>ing  for  nothing,  for  he 
was  a  proud  fine  youth.  I  gave  the 
second  to  monsieur  vour  neimew,  for 
a  dozen  sacs  of  a  tnousana  francs — 
cheap  enough — but  then  he  was  a 
neighbour.  Well,  just  at  the  moment 
that  the  last  sac  began  to  grow  lights 
and  that  I  had  still  three  comely  lads, 
well  fed,  and  well  tausht,  that  I  had 
brought  up  with  all  tne  care  in  the 
world,  away  goes  the  conscription^^— I 
have  my  trouble  for  my  pains — and 
three  great  boys  on  my  hands  to  pro- 
vide for.  Bovs,  fiiat,  under  the  Em- 
peror, would  nave  brought  me  at  least 
15,000  francs  a-piece.  Now  this  ia 
what  I  call  a  hard  case,  my  good 
monsieur." 

The  observations  of  Jacques  made 
on  all  present  a  more  sudden  and  pro- 
found impression,  than  could  all  my 
arguments;  each  mentally  blushed  at 
having  r^etted  a  government,  under 
which  demoralization  had  reached  the 
point  of  a  father's  rearing  his  sons  for 
sale. 

The  young  De  S^i,  who  arrived 
next  day,  was  received  with  open 
arms— and  Madame  de  Germancvpro- 
mised  her  niece  that  she  should  cnoose 
her  own  husband ;  whidi  choice  I 
could  discover,  from  certain  glances 
between  the  fair  Eliza  and  the  ani- 
mated young  lieutenant,  was  already 
decided. 
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A  BaU  ai  the  Opera-House. 
"  Chacun  le  decrie— >chacan  y  va.*^ 


I  HAD  passed  the  ereningwitha  rich 
literary  amateur^  who  had  assembled 
nmn^  him  a  crowd  of  persons,  under 
the  pretext  of  a  parljr  of  pleasure^  and 
who  had  occupied  tne  entire  time  in 
the  reading  of  a  five-act  tragedy  of  his 
own,  with  which  he  had  been  threat- 
ening the  managers  of  the  Franeais 
diese  last  seven  years.  The  reading 
of  the  ymtk,  and  tne  pompous  eologies 
lavished  on  it,  over  an  immense  bowl 
of  the  most  ddidous  punch,  prodigally 
diq>ensed  round  by  the  young  wife  of 
our  tragic  author,  had  eontnbuted  to 
heighten  the  gaiety  of  my  humour. 
Fearing  to  dull  it,  I  stole  off  at  the 
.  moment  that  the  author's  gratified  va- 
nity was  attempting  to  waive  the  praises 
he  was  so  sure  of  having  merited,  and 
modestly  soliciting  useless  criticisms 
and  superfluous  advice.  Some  lamps, 
^aeed  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Neuve 
des  Petits-Cham]^ s,  and  the  lonf  pile 
of  carriiuees  which  embarrassed  the 
Rue  de  Richelieu,  informed  me  that 
there  was  a  bail  at  the  Opera-house. 
They  are  singular  enough  Uiose  Opera 
baUs.  This  impost  lev^  on  slumber 
is  but  sddom  worth  the  repose  it  de- 
prives us  of.  Few  are  amused  there — 
numbers  aie  annoyed  Aere ;  and  yet 
everybody  goes  there.  Like  the  rest, 
I  must  pay  my  tribute  to  custom ;  and, 
stimulatea  by  the  desire  of  observing 
en  phiio9ophe  the  various  amusements 
to  be  enjoyed  in  it,  I  crossed  the  thredi- 
oM  of  this  Temple  of  Arts — ^where  they 
dance  now,  as  they  sung  formerly.  On 
entering  the  vestibule,  I  saw  a  young 
man,  wnom  I  immediately  recognised 
as  one  of  the  company  at  the  reiadinff 
party.  Probably  ne  nad  not  noticed 
me,  mit  I  had  remarked  him  from  the 
circumstance  of  a  long  whispering  oon- 
versation  widi  the  mistress  of  the  man- 
sion, in  the  very  deepest  oart  of  the 
tragedy,  when  ihe  husband  s  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  book,  and  from  his  ha- 
ving adroitly  sUf^ied  away  before  the 
wearisome  condunon. 

He  was  now  precipitately  moving 
backwards  and  forwards,  drawing  out 
his  watch  at  each  instant,  and  at  in- 
tervals slightly  striking  his  foot  against 
the  ground,  as  one  impatient  of  wait- 
ing. At  the  arrival  of  every  carriage, 
he  softly  approached  the  door,  glanced 
anxiously  at  the  people  who  descended 


from  it,  followed  with  his  eyeseadi 
white  domino  that  appeared,  and,  af- 
ter two  or  three  useless  turns,  sorrow- 
fully resumed  his  post.  This  Utde  mn- 
nege  had  oontinuM  somewhere  near  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  I  obsored 
two  masks  enter ;  one  of  which,  after 
looking  at  me  for  an  instant,  took  flight 
with  tne  terrorof  one  fearing  to  be  r&- 
oognized ;  while  the  oittesr,  placing  a 
finger  on  her  lips,  and  leanine  to  wuds 
the  ear  of  the  young  man,  drew  him 
away  to  the  opposite  side,  while  invi- 
tinffium  to  silence  and  discretion.  The 
little  mask  who  had  so  rapidly  flown 
off,  appeared  to  me  to  be  charming. 
The  figure,  the  gracefulness,  a  slight 
motion  of  ^e  head  which  was  famifiar 
to  her,  induced  me  to  believe  that  I  re- 
oogni»ed  the  pretty  whisperer  of  the 
evening — the  youthful  wife  of  die  el- 
derly tragic  poet.  There  was  but  one 
thing  to  destroy  this  idea — ^that  they 
had  spoken  of  these  opera  balls  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  night,  and  that  Ma- 
dame de  G had^en  loudest  in  her 

disapprobation  of  ilem.  Indeed,  Co 
take  her  word  for  it,  nothing  less  dmn 
an  assignation  could  induce  any  wo- 
man, of  a  certain  rank,. to  visit  sudi  a 
scene;  and  she  had  given  up  an  ac- 
quaintance for  vaunting  that  sne  never 
missed  one  of  them. 

After  BO  decided  a  declaration,  so 
severe  an  opinion,  it  was  impossible  to 
imagine  that  Madame  de  Cr-- —  would 
dare  the  dangers  of  a  Bal  d'Oper»^ 
particulariy  in  the  moment  of  triumph  ^ 
for  her  husband's  success.  Occupied 
with  this  litUe  adventure,  I  slowly, 
mounted  the  stairs.  The  ball  was  but 
eommencing. 

In  the  anti-room,  several  masks, 
tranquilly  seated  before  the  two  fire- 
places, wnispered  to  each  other,  point- 
ing out  mysteriously  some  personages, 
who,  already  yawmng  widely,  pr<mii- 
sed  themsdves  a  gay  night.  The  SaUe 
was  almost  a  desert  T^ie  orchestra, 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  stage, 
was  occupied  by  a  band  of  M  musi- 
cians, disguised  as  Spanish  gallants. 
This  masquerade  struck  me  as  the 
most  diverting  of  the  whole.  By  de- 
grees the  masks  thicken—the  salle 
begins  to  SH,  An  insupportable  bab- 
ble succeeds  the  wearying  silence — 
men,  women— masked  and  unmasked 
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— tnmakatoiiee.  Thii  geiiend  oon* 
venation  naturally  lecals  to  mind  the 
epoch  of  the  conatruction  of  Babel. 

Eyery  maak  had  iti  oceapation.  This 
to  oonunenoe  an  intriguie — that,  to 
tenninate  one.  Here,  a  rich  banker 
waaagpreeably  tormented  hy  two  opera- 
dancers,  who  astonuhed  hun  by  their 
mprii — there,  a  tmuquetaire  anxioosly 
panned  a  maak ;  w1m>,  laushing  as  she 
flew,  seemed  better  pleased  to  be  cap- 
tuied,  than  earnest  to  escape.  Farther 
on,  a  yoonff  provincial,  newly  arrived, 
stood  utterly  confoanded  by  the  won- 
derful thin^  rdated  byadroll  domino; 
whom,  a  httle  lat^,  ne  disco ven  to 
be  an  aunt  who  had  reared  him.  I 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  listen  to  the 
ratiier  animated  conversation  of  two 
spouses,  who  had  reooniized  each 
other  unwittingly  enough,  when  a 
fairy  figure,  aemng  me  by  the  ann, 
as  sue  whispered  mv  name,  gaily  pro- 
posed to  me  to  menitiiysr  en  com- 
pagnie.  The  ofo  was  at  least  hum- 
hie^  and  seemed  to  guarantee  to  me 
the  contrary.  I  accepted  it  with  gratis 
tode. 

A  danee  at  her  elegant  foot— the  en- 
aemUe  of  her  peraon — the  tone  of  her 
voice — the  vivacity  of  her  eyes,  which 
wete  very  fine,  and  of  whicn  die  tock 
ffood  csre  to  give  a  full  view,  throu^^ 
die  aid  of  an  opening  she  had  artfully 
enlarged  in  her  made— 4dl  concurred 
to  persuade  me  that  I  should  have 
cause  to  felicitate  myself  en  this  un- 
expected rencounter. 

in  a  few  minutes  I  perceived  that 
my  companion  must  be  much  in  the 
warld-"-«}r  ahe  knew,  at  least  by  name, 
a  prodigious  number  of  persons  of  dis- 
tinction.  She  painted  each  in  a  smgle 
expression,  with  an  originality  whidi 
was  amasingly  piouant— scarcely  a 
sing^  mask  escaped  her  reooffnition. 
The  more  Wsurfv  the  deg^^ees,  the  more 
interesting  the  scrutiny ;  and  i^  never 
waa  kmg  at  fault.  After  witnessing 
several  instances  of  her  skill,  all  truly 
sainising  in  their  way,  I  expressed  a 
wish  to  lesm  the  names  of  some  indi- 
viduals whom  I  pointed  out  to  her, 
and  who,  for  the  last  hour,  had  been 
promenading  through  the  rooms  in  all 
the  audacity  of  a  strict  incognito. 

That  &t  man,  said  she,  who  sports 
a  livery^  is  a  grand  seigneur,  who  has 
served  in  his  youth^  and  who,  from 
the  habit  of  cllangin(^  has  at  last  con- 
trived to  manage  wimout  them. — ^He 
is  the  flower  of  modem  gentlemen— 
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His  ikther  was  a  nobody,  who  soarce- 
ly  suspected  that  he  should  one  day 
nave  chateaus  and  titles  in  his  fanuly. 
I  must,  however,  do  our  incognito  the 
justice  to  say,  that  he  has  refused  to 
do  some  dirty  work,  which  brought 
no  profit,  and  has  never  dismced 
himself  ^ru^.  He  is  considered  rich, 
and  it  is  astonishing  what  serrioe  this 
reputation  has  done  him  among  his 
friends. 

That  automaton,  who  parades  about 
so  apothetically,  and  whose  pale  do- 
mino contrasts  so  pleasandy  with  the 
group  of  black  ones  whioi  tonnent 
him,  in  the  vain  hope  of  exciting  his 
curiosity*-that  domino  is  the  worthy 
personable,  who,  after  a  six  yean'  slum- 
ber in  ms  senator's  chair,  awoke  one 
fine  day,  to  his  own  surprise,  peer  of 
France.  He  enjoyed  this  digmty  for 
six  months,  like  one  who  tried  to  ren- 
der himself  worthy  of  it;  but  un- 
luckily the  last  three  months  undid 
all  that  the  first  six  had  done ;  and 
he  has  been  obliged  to  cede  his  arm- 
chair to  one  who  unfortunatdy  does 
net  slumber  in  it. 

This  man,  with  three  faces,  whom 
some  take  for  a  mi^strate-HBome  for 
a  courtier— «then  &r  an  old  noble— 
othen  for  a  new,  is  one  of  those  who, 
like  the  cameleon,  changes  his  hue 
according  to  the  ray  he  basks  in.  Ha- 
ving literally  none  of  his  own,  he  is 
no  worse  than  thousands.  That  per- 
son, who  is  in  such  perpetual  mo- 
tion, and  seems  so  contented  with 
himself,  is  a  newly-married  husband, 
whom  his  wife  has  forced  here  along 
with  her,  to  eure  him  of  jealousy— 
Scarcely  arrived — madam,  who  wisnes 
to  know  aufond  what  a  Bal  Masque 
is«^uits  him  to  exchauffe  dresses  with 
one  of  her  friends,  wnom  the  hus- 
band has  at  once  mistaken  for  his 
spouse,  and  in  consequence  never  loses 
sight  cif  her  one  instant ;  this  happy 
man  will  return  home  to-morrow,  de- 
lighted with  bis  nipfht,  more  than 
ever  in  love  with  a  wife  whom  he  wOl 
oSer  as  a  model  to  those  of  his  friends, 
and,  on  occasion,  will  be  the  first  to 
lau^  at  deceived  husbands. 

'Hiis  clumsy  peasant,  in  dose  flirta- 
tion with  that  little  blue  domino,  is 
an  old  notary,  who  loves  to  seek  ad- 
ventures ;  his  wife,  who  is  aware  of 
it,  instead  of  flying  into  a  rage  with 
him,  disguises  herself  in  turn,  and 
comes  here  incognita  to  receive  the 
dedarations  of  her  spouse — She  has 
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fairly  caught  him,  nor  will  she  let 
him  go  till  he  goes  home.  See,  he  is 
quite  deh'ghted  here  with  the  same 
woman  of  whom  at  home  he  is  weari- 
ed.— ^What  would  he  not  give  to  have 
power  to  get  a  divorce  from  one  wife 
to  put  the  other  in  her  place  ? — What 
a  wonder- worker  is  a  mask?  Who 
could  persuade  that  man  now  that  it 
is  his  own  wife  whom  he  finds  so 
agreeable? 

That  Harlequin  who  flirts  by  is  a 
statesman,  who,  from  converting  in- 
to pieces  of  oratory  his  official  reports, 
has  created  for  himself  a  reputation, 
in  so  much  the  more  formidable,  that 
it  casts  into  astonishment  those  who 
knew  him,  and  into  admiration  those 
who  do  not, — ^not  that  his  style  is  ori- 
ginal, for  all  that  he  says  has  a  bor- 
rowed tone.  But  the  art  with  which 
he  debates  all  his  oninions — the  ani- 
mation with  which  he  sustains  senti- 
ments that  have  not  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  each  other,  and  the  va- 
riety successivelv  remarked  in  his  po- 
litics, have  finished  by  persuading  his 
friends  even  that  this  man  had  all  the 
requisites  to  make  a  great  man.  Un- 
til the  present,  however,  he  has  bound- 
ed himaelf  to  merelymakeagreatnoise.^* 

As  my  guide  ceased  speaking,  a 
slight  murmuring  spread  through  the 
salle ;  we  inquired  its  meaning,  and 
were  informed  that  a  mystificator 
had  sent  off  all  the  polichinellos  of  the 
ball,  one  after  the  other,  by  succes- 
sively whiroering  to  each  that  he  ran 
the  risk  of  being  arrested  by  the  sens 
d'armes,  at  that  instant  in  searcn  of 
a  polichineUo,  who  had  just  commit- 
ted a  considerable  robbery.  The  po- 
lice make  the  bravest  tremble— jus- 
tice frightens  the  most  honest.  Thus 
Messieurs  les  Polichinellos,  not  over 
anxious  to  have  anything  to' do  with 
grave  authority,  nor  over  anxious  be- 
sides to  stand  revealed  to  public  eaze, 
liastened  altogether  from  the  field,  to 
the  no  slight  amusement  of  the  mysti- 
ficator, who,  by  this  ingenious  strata- 
gem, had  got  rid  of  a  rival,  who  was 
laying  close  siege  to  la  dame  de  ses 
pens^es. 


I  will  not  weary  you  now,  resumed 
my  companion,  by  sketching  the  por- 
traits of  that  wife,  of  her  husband  s, 
or  this  husband,  of  two  wives ;  nor  of 
that  original  who  thinks  he  disguises 
himself  by  turning  out  the  green  li- 
ning of  hia  blue  coat;  nor  of  this 
other,  who  takes  a  new  name  every 
time  he  commits  a  new  foUy ;  nor  of 
that  republican  infidel,  who  is  become 
a  religious  royalist ;  nor  of  a  thousand 
other  evil  characters,  of  whom,  if  you 
have  curiosity  to  hear,  look  in  on  me, 
and  I  shall  put  you  in  possession  of 
more  than  you  know  at  present. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  I  should 
add  the  address  which  the  domino 
gave  me. 

It  was  near  ^ve  when  my  conduct- 
ress parted  from  me ;  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  masks  had  disappeared ; 
the  saUe  had  resumed  its  accustomed 
air  of  duluess  and  desolation.  A  few 
scattered  masks,  slumbering  on  the 
benches,  seemed  rather  to  have  yield- 
ed to  the  soporific  influence  of  the 
scene  than  of  the  hour;  the  very  mu- 
sicians played  only  half  dances ;  the 
anti-room  contained  but  about  a  do- 
zen of  dominos,  whose  faces  made  one 
regret  their  masks.  After  having  con- 
templated all  these  personages,  and 
assured  myself  the  Bai  de  I'Opera 
contained  nothing  more  worthy  <tf 
remark,  I  retired,  promising  not  to 
forget  the  rendezvous  my  pretty  mask 
had  given  to  me. 

Just  at  the  moment  that  I  croased 
the  interior  corridor,  I  saw  pass  by 
the  pair  I  had  so  vainly  sought.  As 
soon  as  they  perceived  me,  they  sepa- 
rated abruptly;  the  young  man  re- 
turned into  the  saUe — ^the  domino  fled, 
but  as  she  could  fly  no  farther  than  the 
door,  to  which  her  carriage  had  not 
yet  driven  *up,  I  had  time  enough  be- 
fore it  did  to  recognize  the  pretty  Ma- 
dame G.  the  declared  enemy  of  mask- 
ed balls,  who  had  frightened  us  three 
or  four  hours  earlier,  by  expatiating 
on  the  various  dangers  a  pretty  wo- 
man ran  there — I  trembled  for  ner. 


*  This  seems  intended  for  Ch       d. 
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Me  Editor, 

Having  taken  in  your  very  supe- 
rior Miscellany^  from  its  earliest  day  to 
the  present,  I  know  you  as  the  friend 
of  man.  Upon  this  ground,  I  am  con- 
fident that  you  will  grant  the  request 
I  make,  of  inserting  the  short  notice 
I  now  send  in  your  very  first  Number, 
that  those  labouring  under  deafness 
may  reap,  from  the  improvement  which 
I  have  made  upon  the  Ear  Trumpet, 
the  advantages  which  I  so  unexpected- 
ly enjoy. 

Many  years  ago,  in'consequence  of  a 
cough  of  most  uncommon  severity,  an 
injury  was  done  to  some  part  of  the 
internal  structure  Of  my  left  ear,  which 
completely  robbed  me  of  hearing 
through  that  organ.  Immediately  a£ 
ter  this  accident,  I  was  seized  with  a 
tinnitus  aurium,  which  held  out  the 
dismal  prospect  of  entire  deafbess. 
For  this  malady,  I  had  recourse  to 
snuff,  and  its  effects  upon  the  tinnitus 
were  soon  perceptible.  Still,  however, 
the  hearing  upon  the  right  ear  remain- 
ed obtuse,  and  extremely  contracted 
my  social  enjoyments.  I  applied  in 
everjr  quarter,  including  his  Majesty's 
Aunst,  for  die  most  improved  ear- 
trtimpet.  From  none  of  tneee  instru- 
ments was  the  most  trivial  benefit  de- 
rived. 

My  thou<^hts  being  much  employed 
upon  the  subject,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  every  c-ar-trumpet  which  had  been 
sent  to  me  conveyed  the  collected  sound 
through  a  very  small  tube,  the  orifice 


of  which  was  inserted  in  the  ear ;  and 
now  a  prospect  opened  which  afforded 
hope.  I  immediately  ordered  an  instru- 
ment to  be  constructed,  of  the  finest 
block-tin,  one  end  of  which  included 
the  whole  external  ear,  and  the  other, 
(circular  also,)  of  larger  diameter,  col« 
lected  the  sound,  which  was  conveyed 
by  a  straight  tube,  of  some  capacity, 
into  the  ear. 

The  result  was  most  gratifying,  in- 
deed, beyond  my  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectation, enabling  me  to  carry  on  a 
conversation  with  a  inend,  with  the 
utmost  ease  to  myself,  and  without 
exertion  to  the  person  addressing  me. 

It  is  the  establishment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  improvement  upon  the 
Ear-Trumpet  to  which  I  am  soli- 
citous to  give  publicity,  leaving  to 
younger  men  to  make  experiments 
upon  the  length  and  diameter  of  the 
tube,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

The  only  attempt  towards  improve- 
ment which  I  made,  was  the  making 
a  transverse  section  of  the  smaller 
circle,  so  as  to  approach  nearly  to  the 
shape  of  the  ear ;  and,  by  a  little  ma^ 
nagement,  it  answers  my  expectation. 

With  this  I  transmit  a  sketch  of  the 
instrument  I  use. 

I  remain,  Mr  Editor,    . 
with  much  esteem, 
your  very  obedient  servant, 
Thos.  Morison,  M.D. 
Disblair  Cottage^  Aberdeeen, 
I6th  Juhj,  18^. 
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THX    PARSON  S  VISITOR, 

A  Lyrical  Ballad. 


Aw  almost  cloadless  autumn  sky, 
Elattic  firerimcM  in  the  air. 
And  jet  the  breese  but  lazily 
Uplifb  the  gossamer, — 

Uplifts  that  mazy  roof,  whereon 
A  thousand  shuttles  have  been  plied ; 
0*er  blade  and  stalk,  o*er  dod  and  stone, 
It  spreads  on  every  side. 

Turn  to  the  sun, — and  it  will  shine, 
A  fairy«web  of  Upestiy 
Lighted  in  on^  far-stretching  line, 
Just  like  a  moon-light  sea. 

Look  back, — e*en  there,  their  trammels 

slight 
The  spinners  have  as  thickljr  spun ; 
Yet  t£ey  elude  our  prying  lagnt. 
Save  when  they  meet  the  sun. 

Strange  work,  ye  tinv  artisans. 
Is  this  of  yours,  on  dale  and  down  ! 
The  nat*ralist  scarce  understands 
More  of  it  than  the  down. 

Pardon  that  we  your  meshes  sweep, 
For  yon  old  dms  our  steps  invite. 
Round  which  a  troop  of  swallows  keep 
A  restless,  graceful  flight. 

It  is  my  diimney*s  full-fledg'd  brood, 
With  sooty  head  and  corslet  grey. 
And  here  they  ply,  for  insect  food, 
'Their  skill  in  falconry. 

Feed  on,  glad  birds,  you  will  not  long 
Scud  round  these  meads  in  rapid  ring ; 
A  call  is  heard  your  sires  among. 
For  each  to  imp  his  wing. 

The  summons  has  arrived ;  for  flight 
Our  summer  visitors  prepare : 
I  saw  a  conclave  yesternight 
AssemUed  in  the  air. 

Incessant  twittering  fill*d  the  sky. 
Just  as  the  first  sUr  sparkled  forth ; 
I  knew  it  as  thdr  gathering-cry. 
Before  they  quit  the  North. 

Twilig^t*s  grey  vault  was  all  astir 
With  the  black  swarm  that  speckled  it. 
Not  long  will  they  their  voyage  defer. 
Their  clarions  sound  retreat* 

Thdr  privilege  I  envy  not. 
Of  livmg,  wheresoe'er  they  roam, 
In  summer  Bunshiner— since  *tas  bought 
At  the  expense  of  home ! 

Strangers  ye  are— itinerants— 
Pilgrims,  that  wend  from  fbast  to  feast— 
An  annual  earavan,  that  haunta 
This  pleaaant  ataoB  for  rcM. 


Plant-like,  once  fix*d,  I  joy  to  spread 
The  fibres  of  intense  affection 
0*er  one  smaU  circuit,  where  they  feed 
On  sight  and  recollection. 

To-morrow  comes, — the  swallow  race 
Reck  not, — they  leave  these  scenes 

behind. 
While  I  hope  here  through  life  to  pass. 
And  here  a  gnve  to  find. 

See,  from  these  dms  the  bounds  you  trace 
Which  ffirdle  in  my  parsonage ; 
Own,  fnend, — that  in  a  pleasant  place 
Hath  fall'n  my  heritage ! 

Unhasp*d,  there  swinss  my  rustic  gate  ; 
Enter,  and  see  what,  m  his  wane. 
The  ripening  sun  hath  done  of  late 
Within  my  small  .domain. 

My  shrubs  encroach  upon  my  walka ; 
Mv  flower-beds  are  a  wilderness 
Of  seeded  husks  and  rampant  stalks — 
A  tangled,  self-will*d  mass. 

The  vine,  that  wraps  my  wall,  and  craves 
For  entrance  at  earn  casement  nook. 
Has  lost  the  deep  green  of  its  leaves. 
And  wears  a  tarnish*dlook ; 

The  dusters  now  moro  obvious  oie, 
£adi  venturing  from  its  summer  hold, 
Mark  what  a  sunward  tinge  they  bear— 
A  flush  of  flamy  gdo. 

Nor  let  me,  thankless,  fafl  to  point 
That  other  vine,  whose  lowlier  stems 
Are  hung  at  every  knot  and  joint 
With  amethystine  gems. 

live  we  not  in  a  verdant  bower  ? 
That  calm  delight  of  Paradise, 
Which  flow'd  from  tending  fruit  and  flower. 
My  garden-plot  supplies. 

—Such  were  the  topics  which  obtain*d 
Place  in  our  desultory  talk. 
As,  followed  by  a  college  friend, 
I  led  the  homewara  walk. 


No  wanderer  I — me  *twould  not  suit 
To  have  my  sendbilities 
Scattered,  where  they  would  bear  no  fruit, 
'Neath  ever-shifUng  skies; 


It  was  by  merest  aoddent 
That  I  had  won  him  for  a  guest. 
For,  when  I  met  hun,  he  was  heat 
On  travd  to  the  West. 

My  saunter  had  oonducted  me 
Where  the  Mail  passes  every  day, — 
I  saw  him  in  it,  and  my  plea 
Persuaded  him  to  stay. 

He  still  was  dwelling  lingeringly 
In  Oxford's  crowded  solitude 
(*Tu  such  to  yearning  hearts)  while  I 
Had  left  the  brotherbood ; 

Long  left  the  college,  wdl  content 
To  take  this  pastoral  benefice. 
And  gain'd  my  Mary's  flrank  consent 
An  humble  board  to  bless. 


Sttrfin  wvflm;  tinee  wc  had  BMC, 
Had  wioitgfat  upon  hit  wwy  ftaturs, 
Fanovbg  a  {iolish*d  brow,— and  jet 
No  book-wofm  h«  by  iiatttre« 

AiN  thouglitt,  quidc  fcdittgt,  homage  higfi 
For  NatuToVi  evety  oiade, 
These  had  been  lut— and  did  not  die 
Id  hia  monaatic  eeU. 

Such  WB  the  friend  to  whom  my  stock 
Of  flinpla  pleaanres  1  produced, 
Nor  fcar*d  to  feel  the  nombhig  ahock 
Of  sympathy  leAiaed. 

— Come,  friend,  examine  all  wiMi, 
Thcie*s  comfiift  in  my  little  nest. 
Nor  wants  there  proof  of  gennine, 
Althongfa  nncosdy  tasta 

We  lack  no  charm  which  music  makes. 
That  chest-like  frame  of  hidden  strings 
Beneath  my  Mary*s  fingeis  wakes 
Respcnnire  as  she  singa 

The  walls  betray  my  pendl^s  trork ; 
Yet  with  it  Maiy*8  needle  may 
Boost  rivalry ;  no  tints  can  lurk 
Unsubject  to  her  sway. 

See,  by  our  hearth,  her  flowers  endure 
Tlia  winter  throogh  on  rug  and  eushioa ; 
Yea,  all  the  adapted  furniture. 
Her  dioioe  or  execution. 

And  «hor-r4bis  casket's  single  gem,_ 
WliolnigbteDa  'neathherhusband^s  glance, 
And,  moon-like,  radiates  light  on  them, 
Who  share  his  countenance. 

She  (all  unweeting,)  will  prevail, 
In  making  you  this  truth  confess,—* 
tf  woes  the  married  state  assail. 
The  single  knows  not  bliss ! 

Bail,  wedded  lore !  thy  constant  Hame, 
like  that  of  lamps  of  yore  entombM. 
Nor  age*s  palsying  hand  can  tame. 
Nor  is  H  self<.consumed  1 

liook  found,  X  call  this  nom  my  own, 
Foi  sse,  my  books  display  themselves «    - 
Yon*ll  find  some  oU  aiDqoaintaaee,  knowtf 
Long  Hnce  oil  OAlegs  shelves. 

This  open  window  gives  to  view, 
fhe  hell-tower  of  my  village-chureh, 
Peering  above  that  andent  yew. 

Which  gmards  its  cnss-CTOWD*d  ponk 

l^in  to  the  south,  the  hallowM  field 
Opens  its  bosom,  while  behind, 
A  knot  of  dms,  with  leafy  shield. 
Repels  the  northern  wind. 

There  weekly  am  I  ctrded  round. 
By  an  attentive  multitui^s, 
To  whom,  I  trust  that  I  am  found 
/Amioi^tarof  gf^  • 

the  cots  poor  ootthdr  various  groups ; 
Oiandsire  and  dame  on  staff's  support^ 
And  stiong-limb'd  youth,   infants,  and 
troops, 
But  half-restrain*d  from  sport 
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The  old  men  stand  eieet,  and  look 
Intent  upon  dit  preacher*8  ihee, 
Loving  to  hear  explain*d  that  hook, 
Whidi  speaks  of  faith  and  grace  ; 

While  the  young  crowd  that  fill  the  aisle^ 
Their  prayers  put  up,  their  praises  paid, 
Deeorov;  sit,  bnt  wi^h  the  while 
The  fir^al  blessing  said. 

I  know  their  every  joj  and  woe. 
And  how  they*re  Rwav*d  by  hope  and  Ibar, 
SummonM  or  not,  'as  mine  to  go. 
The  death-bed's  ghiom  to  cheer. 

Their  children's  guardian  1 )  a  trahi 
On  me  await,  their  minds  to  store 
With  love  to  Ood,  and  love  to  man. 
And  other  goapd  lore. 

Merdy  to  fix  the  marriage^des, 
Is  but  prerogative  of  station  ; 
I  joy  to  thiM  they  highly  prise, 
ify  private- appMMion. 

The  dtoubtlb)!^  vufSU'fifi  comes  to  mo» 
With  aS  tnahops^adtftars  at  strife. 
His  theme — not  wUhCB  crudty, 
Bnt  of  his  means  of  life. 

Tmst  me,  this  pastoral  employ. 
Though  it  hath  tousoroe,  painnil  honnt. 
Oft  harvests  crops  of  richest  joy. 
And  gathen  wreaths  of  flowers. 

—But  hark  !  a  voice  that  shouts  amain 
*'  Father  1"  with  childhood's  eagerness  » 
My  boy  (a  three  years'  imp)  bursts  in 
To  daim  the  accustom'd  kiss. 

This  done— his  eounge  soon  is  laid— 
Be  turns—the  stranger  is.  dcscridU- 
It  drives  him  into  amhnscade, 
His  father's  leg  beside. 

«'  Come  forth,  diy  chfld  !*'— He's  not  fbr- 


My  eoat-flap's  deep  intrenching  se 
Vet  pfepiog  thence,  one  dimpled  cheek 
And  one  ^nighi  eye  an  seen. 

Not  far  hdiind,  the  mother  speeds 
In  quest  of  tlii»  her  truant  boy ; 
Her  husband  seen, — bow  quick  succeeds 
r       The  blnsh.rose  hue  of  joy  1 

^<  Marv,  you  will«  I  know,  r^ice. 
My  old,  my  loog-tried  friend  to  see ;" 
/She  welcomes  him  with  hand  and  voice. 
In  matron  modesty. 

Hct  narive  gnee  and  wish  la  please, 
Bid  csfemony  disappiav  ; 
And  the  shy  oolI«ger  *»  at  eas«. 
As  she  his  sister  were. 

I  saw  conviction  in  him  rise. 
That- 'tis  not  good  to  bo  alona. 
Where  man's  most  sacred  sympathies 
Arc  waste,  or  spent  on  One. 

And  ere  he  o'er  my  threshold  cross'd, 
He  came  my  private  ear  to  tdl. 
That  he  would  be  no  longer  lost 
.    Witiiin  a  monkish  cell ; 
SC 
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He*d  ronw  bim  ftom  hk  lethargy  ; 
That  paastpn  should  not  be  repress 
Which  mdoknt  timidity 

Was  smothenng  in  his  breast 

For  morbid  fear  had  trinmph'd  long. 
And  hope  had  sickenM  in  the  strife ; 
The  moody  man  had  measured  wrong. 
The  requisites  of  hfe.    ' 

Here  now  he  saw,  what  bliss  intense. 
From  pure  and  mutual  love  was  reaped ; 
Saw  too,  how  small  a  competence 
Our  temperate  table  heap*d. 

Nor  luxury,  nor  goigeousness, 
Was  Imown  within  our  homesiead-fenoe. 
But  we  bad  all  which  suited  us,^ — 
Plenty  and  elegance. 

Like  lot  was  at  his  option,  yet 
He  fancied  it  would  not  suffice^ 
(From  too  festidious  e8timate,> 
For  household  decencies. 


He  in  gay  dreams  the  future  sponnM : 
The  clouds  were  gone  that  gloomed  his  sun  ; 
And  long  ere  this,  hand  pigged  in  hand. 
The  maid  and  he  are  one. 


Wrong  had  he  done  the  maid,  whom  he 
Loved  fondly-^ut  with  silent  love; 
He  would  not,  from  her  rank,  thai  she 
Should  e*en  one  step  remove. 

Wrong  had  he  done  her, — ^yea,  the  ezccit 
Of  love  his  judgment  had  betray*d ;  ' 
For  him,  since  larger  sacrifice 
She  would  have  gladly  madei 

Yet  he  the  young  attachment  check*d, 
Each  smile  by  unresolve  was  blighted-— 
What  could  Uie  maiden  but  suspect. 
Her  passion  unrequited  ? 

It  was  vot  so — his  inmost  soul 
Denies  it — yea,  his  hearths  deep  core ; 
The  world's  opinion  held  control 
0*er  him — it  holds  no  more. 

The  altered  notions,  as  I  might, 
I  nursed,  till  hope  rose  smiling  over — 
He  came,  a  lone  desponding  wight ; 
He  went,  a  blithesome  lover. 


TH£  LATE  WHIG  ATTACKS  ON  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 


Mr  North, 
The  cry  whidi,  of  late  years^  the 
Whigs  have  found  it  convenient  to 
raise  concerning  what  their  impudence 
styles  "  the  abusiveness  of  toe  Tory 
press/'  is  now  completely  and  satisfao- 
torily  appreciated  by  the  public.  Of 
that  I  shall/  thereixyre,  say  nothing. 
But  look  for  a  moment  to  tnemselves. 
In  each  of  the  three  great  departments 
of  arms,  law,  and  literature,  it  is  in- 
disputable that  a  Tory  stands  at  the 
head.  The  Duke  of  WelKiigton,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  Lord  £]don,  are  each 
of  them  a.  first  without  a  second.  The 
whole  Whig  press  labours,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  reduce  these. great  men 
from  this  painful  pre-eminence.  If 
you  believe  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
the  Liberal,  Don  Juan,  and  the  rest 
of  them,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  a 
mere  sergeant — Waterloo  was  an  acci-^ 
dent.  The  abuse  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
is  limited  to  the  inferior 'organs,  for 
this  one  reason,  and  no  other,  that  Mr 


Constable  is  his  publisher;  but  the 
whole  pack  join  in  full  chorus  against 
the  venerable  Chancellor  of  England. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  occupy  the 
time  of  your  readers  with  any  needless 
eulogy  of  the  last  named  illustrious 
character.  He  is  so  totally  above  the 
creatures  that  bark  at  him,  that  their 
frenzy  is  a  fit  subject  for  lai^hter,  and 
for  nothing  but  laughter.  There  he 
sits — a  man  who  began  the  world  with 
no  fortune  but  his  education  and  his 
talents — with  no  connexions  whatever 
— with  no  pretence  to  any  sort  of  ex- 
ternal aids— there  he  sits,  self-raised, 
and  self-sustained,  indisputaUy  the 
first  man  in  the  law  of  the  land— full 
of  years  and  of  honours — a  splendid 
example  of  the  power  of  merit— a  li- 
ving witness  that  there  is  at  least  one 
country  in  the  world  where  merit  can 
do  everything. 

That  such  a.  man  should  receive  the 
compliment  of  eternal  abuse  from  the 
paltry  organs  of  the  party  to  which 
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his  existence  is  m  eteraal  eve-sore — 
diis  is  nothing  but  what  mi^t  be  ex- 
pected. But  that  such  a  person  as  Mr 
Henry  Brougham  should  condescend 
to  loin  in  the  yell  of  such  baseness^  is 
mdeed  a  thing  to  make  eirery  one  that 
has  any  respect  for  intellect  blush.  Mr 
Brougnam  is,  I  see^  occasionally  sneer- 
ed at  by  some  of  those  who  write 
politicsl  articles  in  your  Magazine,  as 
if  he  did  not  deserve  the  intellectual 
reputation  he  possesses.  I  cannot  pay 
these  genUeraen  the  compliment  of 
joining  m?  voice  to  theirs,  quoad  hoc* 
Mr  Brougnam  ia  a  man  of  astonishing 
talents  and  acquirements;  he  carries 
on  his  shoulders  one  of  Uie  most  tI- 
gorous  heads  now  in  England^  or  in 
the  world ;  he  has  a  massive  strength 
of  understanding  ;  he  has  patience  un- 
wearied, and  industry  inexhaustible; 
he  is,  if  not  an  elegaat  speaker,  a  moat 
powerful  dedaimer;  he  is,  in  short, 
the  only  Whig  now  in  Parliament  to 
whom  anything  like  first-rate  talent 
and  capacity  can  be  ascribed.  This  is 
my  opinion  of  Mr  Brougham's  intellec- 
tual station.  I  think  proper  to  begin 
with  saying  so  much,  to  prevent  mis- 
takes ; — for  my  purpose  certainly  is  to 
abuse  him  very  heartily  in  the  sequel. 
Mr  Brougham  is  aU  I  have  said; 
but  he  is  not  all  that  he  thinks  him- 
self—fiir  less  all  diat  his  slavish  and 
doltish  admirers,  within  his  own  par- 
ij,  give  him  out  to  be.  Among  other 
defects,  he  certainly  is  no  great  law- 
yer. No  man  of  real  eminence  at  the 
English  Bar  ever  dreamt  of  saying- 
that  he  was.  He  must,  however,  be 
enough  of  a  lawyer  to  understand 
something  of  the  real  legal  merits  of 
the  first  lawyer  that  has  appeared  in 
Enf^and  for  more  than  two  centuries 
past.  He  must  understand  in  some 
degree  the  extent,  the  wonderful  ex- 
tent, of  Lord  Eklon's  genius  as  a  law- 
yer— and  he  has  never  hesitated  to 
avow  his  admiration  of  Lord  Eldon's 
inflexible  honesty  and  candour  as  a 
judge.  Having,  therefore,  that  feel- 
ing and  knowledge  of  what  the  man 
really  is,  which  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing it  absolutely  impossible  such  a 
person  as  Mr  Brougham  can  want — I 
confess,  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  very 
painful  observation,  that  Mr  Brougham 
has  of  late  condescended  to  lend  his 
great  talents  to  the  support  of  an  at- 
tack, which  even  their  best  exertion 
cannot  save  from  being  every  way  vile 
and  contemptible. 
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*  Is  it  possible  that  all  this  can  have 
originated  in  a  cause  -so  ba^dy  sel- 
fish and  unworthy  as  that,  the  influ- 
ence of  which  the  world  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  excusable  in  detecting 
elsewhere  P  Is  it  possible  that  Mr 
Brougham  should  have  acted  from  a 
motive  so  dirty,  as  his  friend  Mr  Den- 
man  certainly  has  done  his  best  to  in- 
sinuate. Mr  Denman,  the  Common 
Sergeant  of  the  city  of  London,  says, 
that  he,  Mr  Denman,  cannot  help  as- 
cribing Mr  Brougham's  want  of  a  silk 
gown  to  the  improper  political  anti- 
pathy of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon.  Mr 
Denman  also  disapproves  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's not  having  given  a  silk  gown 
to  his  friend  Mr  Williams.  No  doubt, 
if  the  Aldermen  of  London  town  had 
not  given  Mr  Denman  the  office  of 
Common  Sergeant,  Mr  Denman  would 
also  have  abused  the  Chancellor  for 
allowing  Mr  Denman  to  wear  so  pal- 
try a  stuff*  as  bombazeen.  This  cry, 
however,  is  chaunted  and  reehaunted 
by  every  Whig  and  Radical  paper  in 
the  country ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
clamour  uprises,  first,  Mr  Brougham, 
and  then  that  ineflSibly  inferior  person 
Mr  Williams,  to  abuse  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, where  theLord  Chancellor  could 
not  be  present  to  defend  himself— in 
the  House  of  Commons ! 

Few  persons  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  to  narliamentary 
affiurs  of  late  years,  will  hesitate  to 
admit  that  the  uoence  of  parliament- 
ary abuse,  in  regard  to  absent  persons, 
has  been  carried  to  a  most  alarming 
height.  Well  does  the  author  of  this 
pamphlet  say, 

"  Searcefy  atijftkmg  m  eiUiiled  to  Un  crt" 
da  from  tkepublief  tkanpttrHamenkay  aecm^ 
9aiunu,becautetkeaceuaetispriviUgedfand 
can  §taie  wUh  uapuniiy  whatever  tale  he 
AimktJU,  wUhoHJt  amf  emmination  into  i£t 
truth,  and  he  can  Libel  whom  hepteateewithm. 
out  pereonal  ro^nabUily*  It  is  a  ktmemt^ 
tMefactj  that  these  itatemenU  are  ^ten  dr^ 
cukUed  through  the  country,  to  the  dkgrace 
of  men  rf  honour  and  integrity,  who  haae  notf 
at  any  tmye,  any  fair  ojiporlnnity  t^orded 
tftem  tfnjteUing  ntch  ahackt,  however  tm* 
Jutt  or  teandaUmt  ,•  for  to  pubUsh  contradict 
tions  and  jtroof  would  be  ruinouM  s  and  m 
that  pface  where  the  accuaationt  are  made,  the 
accused  cannot  be  heard." 

This  is  indeed  the  truth,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  things 
go  on  in  the  present  train  for  a  few 
years  more,  a  parliaroentery  reform  of 
one  kind  will  be  forced  down  iho 
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thiQttsofowlcgiBlatori.  Ilie  mean- 
est and  most  cowardlv  dog  iji  £Dg* 
laud^  forsooth,  may  abuse  you  or  me 
aa  lieartily  as  he  pleases^  provided 
only,  that  he  be  a  member,  and  we 
be  not  members  of  the  House  of  Com^ 
moDs!  What  he  says  is  printed  in 
eyery  Ptper  through  the  island ;  and 
if  I  tell  nira  that  he  lies,  1  un  sent 
to  Newgate  fox  my  paiis,  because 
— O  .ye  Qods ! — ^because  the  liar  has 
the  privilege  of  Parliament  to  wrap 
lumself  in.  Depend  on  it,  this  wiU  not 
do  much  longer.  I  know  what  I  should 
do  were  the  case  my  own.  i  should 
aead  to  the  member  who  had  abused 
me  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  in  which  hia 
abuse  was  printed^  with  a  rod  line 
through  the  paragraph,  so  as  to  call 
his  eye  to  t':^  words.  If  he  got  up  in^ 
his  place  that  same  night,  and  dts- 
daimedj  retracted,  or  apolc^ized,  all 
flhould  be  well.  If  he  did  not,  I  should 
write  no  lettiars,  dther  to  newspaper 
fiditorSj  or  to  him. — I  should    —— 

and  I  should  be  sent  to  'Newgate.  I 
know  that  very  well,  but  I  also  know, 
that  no  Englidi  gentleman  would  ever 
be  sedt  to  New^te  again  for  any  sudi 
<MX(m*  I  know  that  one  such  blow-up 
^uNk  put  an  ca^  to  the  thing  for  ever* 
1  am  heartily  sorry  that  this  course  w^iq 
not  pursued  ivk  eertain  rceent  instances, 
with  whidb  your  Scotch  readers*  in, 
partiei^r,  must  be  sufficiently  famn 
liar.    I  have  no  liesitatlon  in  sayings 

that  the  fkst  man  who an 

A— -,ikB— ^..ot  a  K ^,for  words 

of.  slander  spoken  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  not  instantly  retract- 
ed thme^  witt  be  a  ginat  public  bene- 
ftclor«  He  will  have  the  rnerU,  thci 
p  and  Uie  ittnartak  merits  of  ef«» 
_  tha  aaly  mdical  reform  that 
the  Hooae^of  Conmoiia»iMBdB2SBaad. 

oL    ltti..».. wiM  deserve  to  he 

wiithcd  with  nyrde  as  wdl  aa  the 
wponlofAriatogeiteii  ever  did.  That 
4»e  Ml  will  be  remembered  far  ever; 
jndtlte  serading  toast  aafiong  all  true 
lover»»of  fiberty  wiU  be  (dowv,  at  aB 
eventa,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
millenhmt),  **  The  cause,  for  the  sake 
€jf  which  un  fef  was  —  — d  in  the 
Lobby.* 

The  preceding  dissertation  upon  a 
Btdyact  nAich  ia  mUy  of  the  most 
rianiiing  itahtrcat^  has  been  attended 
with  a  mmientary  obUvioa,  not  o£  Mr 
B«Migbam«-«but  eertninl:|f  of  hia  lat^ 
abaminahk  procaedinga  in  legard  ta 
the  Lord  Chancellor— a  person,  who, 
as  Mr  Brougham  is  perhaps  suffident- 
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a&ybodyy 
without,  to  a  oon^derable  extentj  &* 
parting  from  the  customary  etiouette 
of  his  station.  How  far  Mr  Broag&am'a 
respect  for  the  personal  safety  of  Mr 
Brougham  may  nave  been  eratilled  in 
many  of  Mr  Brougham's  late  selec- 
tions of  subjects  for  Mr  Brougham's 
abuse,  I  do  not  think  myself  called 
upon  to  institute  any  inquiry  just  at 
present.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
attacking  judges  an^l  doctors  of  divi- 
nity is  very  pretty  sport  in  one  point 
of  view — ^but  let  that  pass.  Dr  Phil- 
potts  has  said  the  thing  already,  in  his 
Letter  to  the  £ditor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Ueview ;  and  nobody  will  gain  much 
credit  by  trying  to  do  better  that 
which  Dr  rtiilpotts  has  done  well. 

Allien,  then,  to  all  digressionay  and 
come  we  at  once  to  the  ]«mphlet  be* 
fftfe  us.    I  value  it,  sir,  and  I  value  it 
very  highly — ^nbt  certainly  for  its  ajr- 
rangemeni,  which  is  confused,  nor  for 
its  language,  which  is  stiffisli,  but  fx 
its  purpose,  which  ia  truly  honourable; 
for  its  tone,  which  is  at  once  nwdestand 
manly ;  and,  above  all,  for  ita  fiictSa 
which  are  triumphant,  aa  they  zegjsrd 
the  Chancellor,  and  damning,  as  they 
regard  that  clever,  that  very  clever  man 
of  brass  and  bombazcen,  toe  honoura- 
ble and  learned  Member  for  Winehel-i 
aea*   It  is  nothing  new  to  me  to  see  a 
pert  barrister  jumping  at  the  first  op- 
portunity he  has  of  insulting  a  Judge 
out  of  court.  One  sees  that  every  year 
in  that  venerable  court,  the  Genend  Aa- 
sembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  When- 
ever any  learned  Lord  of  Session^  wh» 
happens  to  be  a  member  of  Assembly^ 
delivers  his  opinion  upon  any  sobjeet^ 
you  are  sure  to  aee  some  raw  pu^;iBh 
puppy  get  u|^  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  and  endeavour  to  pay  off.  the 
score  of  any  rebukea  or  neglecta  hia. 
professional  conduct  and  appeuranoe 
may  have  drawn  down  upon  nia  head 
claewhere,  since  Isat  aittijig  of  the  V&-^ 
nerable.    I  have  often  witnessed  tlua- 
sort  o£  things  (eapeeially  among  the 
Whiga,)  and  aa  often  wished  &r  a. 
sonirt  But  ccrtMnl^r*  aa  I  have  hint» 
en  already,  it  ia  somediing  quite  un* 
expected^  to  hear  of  such  a  man  aa  Mr 
Brougham  entertaining  the  House  o^ 
Commonawith  an  attack  upon  aucha 
judge  aa  Lord  Ekloo ;  and,  whali  is  best 
of  all,  attacking  him  in  such  a  state  of 
pro^Mwd  ignorance  aa  to  einose  him- 
self to  auch  a  thrashing  aa  the  anthot 
of  this  most  laudable  pamphlet  haa 
had  the  satis&ction  of  inflicting. 
As  pamphlets  never  circulate  in  these 
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times,  the  author  Aovld  at  once  have 
made  his  paper  a  oontributi(ni  to  your 
Magazine,  or  the  Quarterly  Review  : 
)mt  Binoe  he  has  not  done  this,  I  medl 
to  do  the  next  best  thing,  by  skimming 
off  the  eream  of  his  pamphlet  for  the 
benefit  of  you  and  your  readers.  In 
dwng  so,^  I  shall  probably  occupy' a 
good  many  of  your  columns,  but  I  am 
sure  you  will  never  think  that  they 
can  be  devoted  to  a  more  useful  pur- 
pose. The  general  reader,  however, 
need  not  be  alarmed ;  I  shall  extract 
nothing  but  what  is  amusing,  as  well 
as  instructive. 

The  two  great  topics  of  abuse  against 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  were  the  ex* 
travagance  of  the  costs,  and  *'  the  law's 
delay."  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these, 
Mr  Brougham,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
not,  nor  ever  was,  an  equity  lawyer, 
hod  said  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  no  honest  lawyer  would  ever  ad< 
vise  the  instituting  of  an  equity  suit 
for  the  sake  of  a  sum  of  It.50,  or  L.lOO, 
or  for  any  inconsiderable  sum.  Now, 
hear  the  answer ;  it  is  logical  and  phi- 
losophical; it  is  like  a  lawyer,  and 
like  on  honest  man.  ^ 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  silly  or  unfair 
than  to  cast  reflections  on  a  judge  or 
his  couft,  because,  to  gain  aright  of  little 
valuer  greater  expense  must  be  incurred 
than  the  right  is  worth ;  such  a  case  may 
occur  m  a  mere  court  of  conscience  of 
the  pettiest  description.  Let  it,  however, 
never  be  forgotten,  that  these  expenses 
eommonly  &1I  on  the  party  against  whom 
a  decree  is  pronounced,  and  by  whom  the 
SnU  is  rendered  necessary. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  frame  a  law  to  pre- 
sent costs  of  suit  exceeding  the  value  of 
the  salject  in  litigation,  where  that  va- 
hie  is  inconsiderable ;  hecaux  ndes  afevU 
denee  eaimat  be  relaxed  or  abandoned  to  thd 
ikttfttctun  cftheprindplit  on  which  they  are 
Jbunded^  to  as  to  admit  afmmffident  or  im^ 
ptffiet  proaft  in  petty  matters,  lest  by  that- 
means  pretxdents  mighi  be  made  for  deciding 
aU  dtdms  on  false,  uncertamt  or  insufficient 
aidence*  If  this  was  done,  we  shmtld  have  es^ 
itUishtAimm  system  of  law  for  the  poor^  and 
another  for  the  rich.  If  the  law  allowed  any 
pooofif  neceUairy  facts  to  be  dispensed  tb^ 
that  a  party  might  at  tittle  costs  acquire  a 
petty  right,  who  could  calculate  in  how  many 
imitmcit  faUe  judgments  would  be  gjuen, 
firom'trusting  to  innifflcient  testimony  ?  Th^ 
f^kts  and  wrongs  cf  the  poor  would  be  always 
in  a  state  of  legal  uncertainty,  and  no  firo- 
fissionsd  metn  could  advise  tkem  wiih  amf^ 
dence. 
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**  It  is  incident  to  all  good  laws  that  as 
much  and  as  minute  testimony  should  be 
required  to  sustain  a  small  as  a  great  de- 
mand, to  prove  a  title  to  a  cottage,  as  to 
prove  a  title  to  a  nobleman's  mansion  and 
estatesL  Facts  cannot  by  human  ingenuity 
be  reduced  or  arranged  aocordingto  the  im- 
portance of  the  things  to  which  diey  relate, 
and  suitors  often  cannot  prove  facts,  which 
form  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  with.« 
out  bringing  together  many  witnesses 
from  different  places,  while  the  most  im- 
portant  facts  are  often  proved  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  written  document  or  by  a 
single  witness.  Reforming  legislators 
cannot  reverse,  or  overcome  this  order  of 
things,  without  reducing  the  certainty  of 
a  court  of  justice  to  the  level  of  a  gam- 
bling-house. 

"  TIte  common  law  courts  of  justice,  which 
passed  unnoticed  in  the  late  debates,  are,  m 
tlie  trial  of  causes,  more  exjtensioe  than  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  which  was  so  unjustly 
and  so  severely  attacked,  because,  on  the 
trial  of  common  law  cases,  at  the  sittings 
or  the  assizes,  seveiiil  hundred  witnesses 
are  kept  in  attendance  from  day  to  day, 
and  for  many  days  together;  while  in 
Chancery  suits  the  precise  period  at  which 
each  witness  may  make  his  deposition, 
can  generally  be  ascertained  and  regula- 
ted to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  parties, 
and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  witness- 
es  attending  on  the  examiners  or  com- 
missioners  from  day  to  day,  and  for  many 
days,  as  is  the  case  on  the  trial  of  suits  at 
common  law.  The  names  of  some  suits 
in  Chaneery  have  been  given,  and  their 
attendant  costs  set  forth  ;  and  in  the  Ap». 
pendbc,  No.  I,  will,  be  found,  indiscrinii. 
nately  selected,  two  or  three  suits  which 
were  tried  at  .common  htw,  for  small  do* 
mands,  with  the  amount  of  their  verdietsi 
and  the  differences  between  the  taxed  and 
the  veal  eosCs;  and  these  proofii  will 
evince,  diat  whatever  «an  be  sahi  on  the 
Ittbject  oC  costs  in  our  courts  of  equity^ 
applies  with  aqtal  force  to  our  comoMMi 
law  coiuts.  JHif  it  was  deemed  itnpropet% 
by  the  dd^dedmmers  in  the  late  debates,  to 
contrast  their  own  courts,  vim  whote  prao* 
tice,  Uisto  be  presumed,  they  were  bed  ac~ 
qwaanted,  with  the  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,** 

The  reader  is  aware  that  Brougham, 
Denman,  and  Williams,  are  all  prac- 
titioners in  the  Common  Law  Courts, 
not  in  the  Courts  whieh  they  were  at- 
tacking as  expensive.  Aemaxking  this, 
it  is  pleasant  raough  to  cast  one's,  eye 
over  the  article  in  the  appendix,  to 
which  the  preceding  extract  points.  It 
is  thus :— 
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I  have  subjoined  a  list  of  common  law  caused  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  taken  in. 
discriminatdy,  some  of  which  were  cases  depending  on  oral  testimony ;  and  in  such  cases 
as  dqf>end  on  documentary  evidence,  the  plaintiff  loses  but  an  inconsiderable  sum  on 
taxation  of  costs ;  but  his  loss  fluctuates  in  all  cases  according  to  the  number  of  witnesses 
required  to  muntain  his  cause.  From  this  statement  it  will  appear,  that  the  total  amount 
of  the  loss  upon  cosU  sustained  by  the  plaintiffs,  was  £1G0 :  19 :  7id.,  and  the  total  amount 
^  of  all  the  debU  was  i,'112 :  19 :  11  id.,  leaving  the  pkintiffs  out  of  pocket  £4J  :  19 ;  8d. 
over  and  above  what  they  had  to  pay  for  the  difference  of  costs  as  between  attorney  and 
dient,  the  bills  made  out  for  taxation  being  made  out  as  between  party  and  party. 


Diflference 

Venue. 

Plaintirs 
Name. 

Defendant's 
Name. 

Bill  as 
made out 

Bill  as 
allowed. 

Debt 
reoovcied. 

the  Bill  as 
made  out 

and 
allowed. 

Attorney. 

London   . 

Daniel  Lack 

Sir  H.  Wilson 

£    $.  d. 
ilili   8 

£.    *.  d, 
74    9  3| 

£    *.  d. 
7  10  91 

£   *.  d. 
10    5  5i 

UT«r 

London  . 

Wm.  Hughes 

John  Wilson 

117  ilO 

98    4  0 

31  16  0 

19    110 

Cuppage 

Middlews 

Thofc  Wigley 

Rich.  Attfleld 

815   9   7 

137  18  7 

3S    1  5 

77    5   0 

Pinn^gar 

Eflex.     • 

C.TIios.Tower 

Axth.  Clarence 

130   7    0 

ISO    9  0 

4    1  0 

9  18   0 

Brader 

J.Klagdon 

James  Stone 

4016   3 

37  10  0 

10  10  0 

3    6   2 

Darke 

Middlesex 

GeaLangley 

Thos.AUerson 

35  10    6 

34  10  0 

11    0  0 

10    6 

W.  Cqpelaod 

Cumberland 

James  Bell 

EUzabb  Pears 

58    9   7 

49  15  0 

5    5  0 

8  14    7 

BeUdcBxodflriek 

Middlesex 

John  Beale 

JohnGxeig 

41  IS  4 

40    4  3 

7  15  9 

1    8    1 

Rowllnson 

753  19  8 

593    0  Oi 

lH19  11i 

160  19  7i 

In  abusing  the  Chancellor,  these 
Whig  Barristers  were  so  far  '•  left  to 
themselves/' as  the  Presbyterian  phrase 
isj  as  to  draw  com|)ari8on6  between  him 
and  the  Vice-Cnancellor.  This  was 
delicate  ground  for  the  author  of  our 
pamphlet ;  but  he  has  trodden  it  very 
gracefully. 

*<  It  is  my  wish  to  prosecute  this  in- 
quiry without  introducing  anything  tliat 
can  be  deemed  acrimonious  or  unkind ; 
and  notwithstanding  I  entertain  the  high- 
est opinion  of  the  present  Vice-ChaticeU 
lor  as  a  judge,  distinguished  by  consider, 
able  professional  attainments,  and  great 
acttteness  of  mind,  it  becomes  necessaiy, 
in  this  part  of  my  observations,  to  state. 


that  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chan- 
cellor appear  to  be  sometimes  actuated 
by  different  views,  and  a  different  sense 
of  duty  in  the  decision  of  causes ;  and 
those  who  have  praised  the  Vice- Chan- 
cellor for  his  dispatch  of  business,  are  per- 
haps not  aware  of  the  nature  of  these  dif- 
ferences. 

"  It  seems  to  be  the  practice  of  the. 
Vice- Chancellor  to  send  to  courts  of  law 
questions  of  importance,  depending  on 
nice  distinctions  of  luw  or  tact ;  and  fre- 
quently where  he  finds  a  contradiction  in 
the  evidence,  or  an  unsettled  and  difficult 
point  of  law,  he  sends  the  question  to  be 
decided  by  a  Master,  a  court  of  law,  or  a 
jury.*  He  seldom  bestows  much  time  in  ' 


•  «* '  The  existence  of  the  custom  ought  properly  to  be  tried  on  an  Issue  at  law ;  but  as  the  parties 
desire  it,  let  it  be  referred  to  the  Master,  to  ascerUin  whether,  by  the  custom  of  this  manor,  a  nominee 
in  reversion  takes  in  any,  and  what  cases,  beneficially.' 

•'  M  do  not  sift  the  affidavits  as  to  the  deterioration  of  the  land.  It  is  enough  to  say,  they  are  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  lustify  a  teference  to  the  Master.'— MorfrfocJf*  Reports,  pp.  S39,  395. 

•"If  this  quesuon  had  originally  come  before  me,  I  should  have  obtainetl  the  opinion  of  a  court  of  . 
law  upon  the  quesUon.    I  shall  not  do  so  now,  as  I  entirely  concur  with  Lord  Eldon's  Judgment  in  the 
case  cited.' 

*'  *  The  Lord  ChanceOor,  It  has  at  all  times  been  the  course  of  proceedings  for  this  Court  to  take 
the  assistance  of  a  jury,  when  there  is  so  much  of  doubt  that  the  Court  feels  such  assistance  to  be  ne> 
cessary  to  the  right  determination  of  the  case.  But  ft  has  never  been  the  practice  to  put  the  parties  to  • 
the  expense  of  a  trial  at  law.  without  first  having  all  the  evidence  read,  and  the  case  fully  argued,  un- 
less the  counsel  on  both  sides  agree  in  stating  tiuit  such  must  necessarily  be  the  result,  if  the  matter  wert 
gone  into.' 

' ' «  The  Lord  Chancellor  was  elearly  of  opinkn,  that  the  Court  ouaht  to  hear  the  affldavtto  read,  and 
the  arguments  on  each  side,  before  it  sent  the  party  toa  jury.'— BitcVs  RefK  pp.  219, 550, 55  L." 
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ioTestigslIng  or  recondling  contnuUctoiy 
teftimony,  in  older  to  come  to  a  decision 
upon  it ;  bat  Jic  perhaps  acts  on  the  con- 
viction, that  tuck  labcw  does  not  farm  a»^ 
part  rfhit  duty  i  and  thinking  it  will  be 
done  best  in  a  court  (f  law,  he  at  once  di- 
reers  an  inquiry,  a  case  to  be  sent  to  the 
Judges,  or  an  issue  to  be  sent  to  a  jury. 
The  first  stage  of  the  cause  is  thus  quick- 
ly dispatched,  but  the  labour  necessary  to 
the  dispatch  is  neither  tedious  nor  of  long 
duration. 

'*  The  Lord  Chancellor  acts  on  the  be- 
lief, that  what  he  nuiy  be  enabled  to  de- 
cide  by  patient  bearing  or  reading,  and 
calm  and  delilierate  consideration,  he  is 
bound  to  decide,  in  the  honest  discharge 
of  the  duty  attached  to  his  high  office, 
without  reference  to  any  other  jurisdic- 
tion.    He  considers  that  he  is  not  justi- 
fied in  exposing  parties  to  the  enormous 
additional  expense  of  a  trial  or  hearing  in 
anotlier  Court,  unless  where  the  ends  of 
justice  cannot  be  attained  by  any  other 
means ;  and,  influenced  by  this  opinion, 
he  does  not  often  refer  to  courts  of  law 
or  to  juries."  *     He  never  does  so  if  he 
'  can  bring  his  powerful  mind  to  a  right 
decision,  by  laborious  consideration  of  the 
evidence  before  him,  whether  that  evi- 
dence comes  before  him  on  motion,  on 
petition,  or  on  a  hearing.     Those  hours 
of  retirement,  which  other  men  devote  to 
pleashig  and  interesting  pursuits,  he  de- 
votes to  the  wearisome  consideration  of 
common-place  and  contradictory  fiicts— » 
fiusts  which  perplex  and  weary  the  mind, 
wUhout  ever  affording  to  it  any  pleasure 
or  information  worthy  remembrance.  He 
never  suffers  himself  to  be  hurried  into 
error ;  and  this  care,  unjustly  called  de- 
lay, is  a  blessing  to  the  suitors  and  the 
country.     He  is  a  Judge  who  appears  to 
have  read  Lofd  Bacon's  hints  on  judica- 
ture with  approbation  and  profit ;  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  acquired 
that  essential  part  of  justice^'  patdbncb 
AND  GRAVITY  OF  HEABIX&    He  consuters 
it  no  grace  to  ajudgefrtt  to  find  that  which 
he  might  have  heard  in  due  time  Jrom  the 
bar,  or  to  $hew guicknett  ^conoatin cutting 
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iff  evidence  or  countei  too  ahort.  Ho  man 
can  accuse  him  of  meetiko  THE  cause 

HALF  WAY,  on  GIVING  OCCASION  TO  THE 
PARTY  TO  SAY  HIS  COUNSEL  OR  PROOFS 
WERE  NOT  HEARD. 'f 

"  It  is  one  thing  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
by  the  comparison  of  contradictory  evi- 
dence ;  and  another,  to  send  its  contra- ' 
dictions  to  be  reconciled  before  another 
tribunal.  To  decide  on  it  may  occupy  a 
judge  many  hours,  while,  to  refer  it  for 
decision  to  another  court,  would  not  oc- 
cupy him  many  seconds ;  and  frequently 
it  consumes  more  time  to  weigh  and  con- 
sider the  evidence,  and  to  deduce  accu- 
rately the  facts  in  one  single  cause,  than 
is  consumed  by  directing  issues,  inquiries, 
and  fecial  cases,  on  the  hearing  of  one 
hundred. 

"  The  Vice- Chancellor  has  credit  for 
deciding  a  cause  or  petition,  when  he  di- 
rects  an  issue  to  be  tried,  or  refers  a  case 
to  a  court  of  law;  and  he  often  takes 
this  course  as  soon  as  he  discovers  by  re- 
ference to  the  affidavits  or  the  deposi- 
tions, that  there  is  a  plain  and  indisputa- 
ble contradiction  in  the  evidence  not  to 
be  reconciled,  without  either  requiring 
additional  testimony,  or  bestowing  great 
labour  in  examining  minutely  its  worth, 
its  competency,  and  its  credibility.  As 
soon  as  the  issue  is  determined,  he  has 
credit  for  deciding  another  cause,  when 
he  directs  a  decree  to  be  drawn  up  con- 
sistent with  the  finding  of  the  court, 
whose  verdict  or  opinion  has  been  ob- 
tained. This  course  of  proceeding  saves 
his  honour  the  tediousness  of  hearing  or 
reading  dull  and  uninteresting  depositions 
and  affidavits,  in  some  cases  covering  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  brief  sheets  ;  but 
these  issues,  and  these  cases,  which  others 
are  required  to  determine,  increase  the 
parties*  expenses  at  the  rate  of  from 
L.  100  to  L.300^  or  even  from  L.aOO  to 
L.700  in  each  cause ;  f.  and  sometimes 
an  inquiry  or  an  issue  is  not  directed 
with  sufficient  precision  to  be  useful» 
and  a  second  inquuy  or  issue  becomes 
necessary. 

"  The  same  parties,  on  similar  occa- 


•  •« '  Lord  Eldon.  But  I  teve  no  dUBcnIty  in  saying,  after  taxtf  year*'  experienoe,  that  a  eoort  of 
equity  baa  a  ri^ht  itself  to  detearmine  questiona  of  nbt  without  the  aariatance  of  a  Jury.  A  court  ot 
equihr  may,  and  often  does,  in  the  exercise  of  its  Judicial  discretion,  call  for  the  assistance  of  a  Texdict 
by  a  Jury.  But  If  it  can,  to  its  own  satisfkotion.  Itself  decide  upon  the  evidenccb  it  ia  not  bound  to 
aond  the  matter  to  be  tried  by  a  Jury.' 

**  <  But  if  there  is  anywhere  a  notion  thata  court  of  equity  is  bound,  on  all  questiona  of  fket,  to  di^ 
fcet  an  issue  or  issues,  1  say  that  it  is  contradicted  by  my  experience,  and  by  the  adminiatratloo  of  the 
law,  for  a  long  series  oi  years.* 

"  '  I  am  or  opinion,  that  no  issue  ought  to  have  been  directed,  as  the  eridence  appteis  to  me  conw 
pletdy  satiaCustonr*  without  any  issue.'— BiiAm  ▼.  Miehd,  Dot/t  Reports,  318,  et  seg, 

t  *'  Bacon  on  Judicatuxeb 

±  "It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  these  expenses  fluetuate  acoording  to  the  number  of  witaessea  re* 
qufaed,  the  ungth  of  the  pmceedfiifh  and  the  number  of  partiaB  adversely  intereated  in  the  queatian.* 
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slonR,  wfien  before  the  Lord  Oianeellor, 
whether  on  motion,  petition,  or  at  tlie 
hearing  of  the  cause,  if  he  decides  their 
case,  (as  he  commonly  does,  without  any 
ap])eal  to  a  court  of  law,)  get  his  judg. 
ment  at  a  cost  of  a  few  pounds. 

"  I  am  engaged  in  the  harmless  drud- 
gery of  collecting  facts  to  make  out  the 
case  I  have  in  hand,  and  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  decide  which  course  is  best ;  but 
I  trust  I  may,  without  offence,  contrast, 
and  attempt  to  ascertain  the  relative  ad^ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  dif- 
ferent modes  of  Conducting  Chancery 
causes.  Most  men  will  be  disposed  to 
believe,  that  a  Judge  of  the  Lord  Chan* 
eellor's  experience  and  attabiments  can, 
by  patient  hearing  and  reading,  valne  e^- 
dence  as  correctly,  and  penetrate  into  all 
its  bearings  and  tendencies  with  as  much 
acuteness,  as  any  Judge  or  Jury  to  whom 
it  could  be  referred ;  and  the  known  cau- 
tion and  care  which  guide  him  in  his  de* 
cisions,  is  a  satisfoctory  pledge  that  he 
will  not  come  to  any  concludon  on  io- 
sufficient  premises,  or  decide  on  testi- 
mony, if  the  contradictory  parts  of  it  can- 
not be  explained  or  reconciled.  If  some 
particular  part  is  in  doubt  which  an  affi- 
davit can  explain,  I  have  observed  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  requires  one  to  be 
made,  and  it  perhaps  tends  td  remove  all 
doubts  in  his  mind,  and  enables  him  to 
decide  properly,  at  a  saving  of  expense  to 
the  parties  of  many  hundred  pounds.  For 
such  benefits  can  any  suitors  regret  a 
little  delay  ?• 

•  **  To  do  these  things  requires  time,  and 
perhaps  the  Lord  Chancellor  may  not,  in 
pai'ttcular  and  difficult  cases,  give  his 
judgment  for  several  months;  but  are 
the  parties  injured  by  this*  delay,  more 
than  they  are  by  having  their  cause  sus- 
pended for  six  or  ten  months,  that  the 
facts  or  points  of  law  on  which  it  depends^ 
may  be  referred,  at  a  great  cost,  to  a  jury, 
or  a  court  of  law  ?  How  stands  this  great 
and  important  question?  Let  those  who 
abuse  the  Lord  Chancellor  answer.  It 
is  very  evident  which  course  is  the  least 
expensive  to  the  parties. 

<*  The  P^Uaroentaiy  Return  only  states 
the  number  of  appeals  entered  after  cau- 
ses have  been  heard.  It  does  not  enu- 
merate the  appeals  upon  motions ;  but 
the  Vice-Cbancellor  has  credit  in  ail  oases 
of  motiona  for  accuracy  of  judgmen^wbe- 


tber  the  judgment  was  oonftroied  or  ov«iu 
ruled.  I  have  not  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining, nor  indeed  do  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  enable  me  to  aaceitaia,  in  how 
many  cases  appeals  are  made  to  the  Lord 
Chancel!or,from  the  decisions  of  the  Vice- 
Cbanceltor  upon  motions;  but  they  are 
commonly  made  and  decided  in  a  day  or 
two  after  they  have  been  first  heard  in  the 
inferior  court ;  and  sometimes  it  happens 
that  the  questions  which  do  not  occupy 
the  mind  of  the  Vice-Cbancellor  for  five 
minutes,  are  such  as  necessarily  occupy 
the  Lord  Chancellor  for  a  long  time.  The 
suitors  are  so  desirous  of  having  impoft- 
ant  matters  heard  by  the  Lord  Ghaneel- 
lor,  that  the  very  weighty  and  tioe.«oii- 
suming  motions  and  causes  come  befom 
him  for  decision ;  and  some  of  these  caaea 
occupy  his  lordship  during  the  sitting  of 
a  week ;  such  were  Waters  «.  Taylor ; 
Agar  and  The  Regent's  Canal  Company; 
Lloyd  p.  St  Flaul ;  Sandford  t».  Gibbon. 
On  these  motions,  sometimes  the  right 
to  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  is 
determined;  and  can  any  rational  ouui 
suppose  that  the  parties,  or  the  ends  of 
justice,  require  precipitate  deciaioB?  la 
one  of  these  cases,  a  solicitor  lately  pro- 
ceeded with  so  much  dispatch,  that  in  • 
few  months  his  labours  produced  a  bill 
of  upwards  of  L,  1300 ;  and  in  the  courso 
of  these  proceedings  he  had  prematurely 
apportioned  the  funds  in  court,  consise* 
ing  of  many  thousand  pounds,  ehiefly  be- 
longing to  infiints  whose  interesU  he  had 
to  protect;  and  as  soon  as  the  Maeter'ft 
report  was  obtained,  he  petitioned  for  th* 
application  of  this  fund,  and  obtained  an 
order  to  dispose  of  It,  by  placing  several 
thousand  pounds  to  the  account  oipartin 
indebted  to  the  ettate ;  and  of  the  aunis  or- 
dered to  be  paid  or  carried  over,  searcelf 
any  were  ordered  to  be  paid  or  carried 
over  correctly  to  the  proper  party,  thougli 
the  costs  inddent  to  this  useless  and  mis- 
chievous proceeding  alone  amounted  (I 
^eak  from  conjecture)  to  upwards  of 
seven  hundred  pounds.  This  order,  after 
it  had  been  made  and  passed,  was  aooi- 
dentalky  discovered  to  be  ^rronaous ;  an4 
the  ^udge  who  made  it,  was  informed  of 
the  fact  by  letter  from  a  solicitor  of  the 
court,  and  the  officers  were  inatantly  for- 
bidden to  act  on  the  order ;  its  propriety 
was,  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  court,  dis- 
cussed; and  it  was  quashed,  after  e«- 


«  "  « Lord  Eldom^l  looked  over  the  whole  of  the  VOoesdlncB^  from  Owbeigionfau  to  the  end.  to 
lee  whether  the  Terdict  ought  to  have  beto  different,  if  the  evidence  had  been  reoeiv^ :  for  it  wawd 
be  emiou  if  you  were  to  lend  a  eeee  fer  trial  lo  give  an  oopoctunity  fw  admitting  evidence*  whn, 
lftbaftevld«ncewerata]un..aiidadiflhNiitTfrdietgivealasOQasnMDCs,|wir  ooaaeicDOS  would  afl^ 
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ploying  fai  the  discussion  Ave  or  six  suo- 
eessive  niglits^  from  the  sitting  to  the  ri- 
sing of  the  court,  to  the  delay  of  other 
suits.  These  proceedings  afterwards  oc- 
cupied, on  a  single  motion,  several  days 
before  the  Lord  Chancellor.  I  quote 
these  facts  as  an  example  and  consequence 
of  premature  dispatch  in  a  solicitor,  lea* 
ving  my^  reader  to  infer  what  may  be  the 
consequence  of  premature  dispatch  in  a 
judge,  whose  error  in  judgment  may  not 
only  ruin  the  suitors  before  him,  but,  by 
standing  as  a  precedent  for  other  judges, 
majr  ruin  other  suitors  for  ages  to  come. 

**  It  may,  in  these  dajrs  of  knowledge, 
be  objected,  that  this  is  an  instance  of  the 
defects  in  the  sjrstem  of  Chancery  prac- 
tice ;  and  this  objection  would  be  just  as 
well  founded,  as  one  made  to  the  princi? 
pies  of  our  law  of  evidence  would  be,  be- 
cause an  ignorant  solicitor,  having  to 
prove  in  London  ludf  a  doxen  baptTsmal 
registers  from  Westmoreland,  put  his 
client  to  the  unnecessary  cost  of  bringing 
to  London,  for  that  purpose,  half  a  dozen 
Westmoreland  parish-clerks,  instead  of 
obtaining  the  admission  of  such  indispu- 
table facts,  or  proving  them  frt>m  extracts 
made  by  a  single  witniss. 

<*  Mr  Denman,  it  seems,  discovered 
that,  in  the  course  of  more  than  a  twenty 
years'  judicial  life,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
had  given  wrong  judgments,  as  he  sup- 
posed, in  two  cases ;  it  is,  however,  not 
worth  while  to  discuss  this  subject  in  or- 
der to  expose  the  folly  and  the  fallacy  of 
bis  arguments ;  for  I  do  not  believe  any 
lawyer  can  condemn  theLord  High  Chan^ 
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cellor  of  Engiaodt  because  he  does  not 
always  concur  in  his  judgment  with  the 
City  Common  Sergeant ;  and  it  would  be 
a  most  lamentable  thing  if  this  could  rea.- 
sonably  be  done;  for  no  sensible  man, 
who  forms  his  opinion  of  the  intellects 
and  attainments  of  these  gentlemen  frota 
what  has  proceeded  oiit  of  theifr  own 
mouths,  and  been  submitted  to  the  pub- 
lic in  print,  ean  suppose  that,  in  point  of 
judgmentt  they  possess  many  sentiments 
common  to  each  other.*  It  is  the  general 
opinion  of  the  profession,  that  the  judg- 
ments of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor 
will,  above  all  others,  in  aftertimes  be 
looked  for  by  his  successors  to  guide  their 
judicial  decisions,  and  those  judgments 
will  stand  for  ages  unshaken  and  undis- 
turbed by  the  attacks  of  puny  politicians. 
They  are  delivered  with  so 'much  consi- 
deration and  caution,  that  they  will  re- 
ceive that  spontaneous  reverence,  which 
Justinian  directed  to  be  paid  to  his  Digest 
of  the  Civil  Law.  t 

**  His  judgments  are,  indeed,  a  com- 
mentary on  our  hiws ;  and  when  he  de- 
cides an  important  case  which  involves 
in  it  legal  principles,  he  examines  all  the 
authorities,  both  in  his  own  days  and  in 
the  old  times  before  him;  and  these 
judgments  are  useful  to  the  student,  not 
only  as  decisions,  but  as  commentaries 
on  the  law  itaelH  When  I  turn  my  eyes 
to  the  thirty-five  bulky  and  closely-print- 
ed volumes  of  Reports  in  which  these 
judgments  are  recorded,  and  reflect,  that 
not  one  of  his  decisions  out  pf  one  hun- 
dred is  reported^  I  am  astonished  by  the 


•  "  I  observe  the  attack  on  the  Court  of  Chanoery  wis  revived  in  the  House  of  Commoiuon  Thun. 
day,  the  lOth  of  July,  I8S8,  aod  I  extract  from  '*  llie  Times'*  a  panace  of  Mr  Denman's  speech, 
which,  though  it  does  not  relate  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  contains  a  useml  hint  or  two  connected  with 
the  late  debates  on  its  practice  :— 

'*  *  His  opinion  on  ttib  suWeet  was  at  least  impartial,  becatise  now  he  held,  by  the  vote  of  a  great 


public  body,  the  dty  of  London,  those  advantages  whidi  he  would  rather  hold  from  the  public  than 
from  any  indiyidual ;  but  no  man  could  look  at  the  manner  in  which  his  honourable  and  learned  friends, 
the  members  for  Wmchelsea  and  Lincoln,  (Mr  Brougham  and  Mr  J.  Williams,)  discharged  their  duty 
.  to  their  clients,  and  at  the  talent  which  they  uniformly  displayed,  without  being  filled  with  surprise  tliat 


they  were  not  placed  in  the  first  ranks  of  their  profession.    The  consequence  ot  this  rank  bting  with. 
•-^1    «         .-  _         .     .  ^    _.  -  y  ^^^^  inconvenience  upon  the  northem  circuit,  but  was  a  material 

,    .       eprofession:  and  he  shouU  sujfftr  no  opporiunitu  to  escape  him  \n 

which  this  subject  was  menUoned,  without  exprcsdng  his  opinion  upon  the  injustice  which  had  prompt-  , 


hdd  from  them,  produced  not  only  great  inconvenience  upon  the  i 
drawbuGK,upon  the  interests  of  the  profession ;  and  he  shouU 
which  this  subject^  -     *-      . 

ed  their  exclusion.' 

^  *'  NoBtram  autem  MMisummationem,  qnse  a  vobis  Deo  adnuente  componetur,  Digeslorum  vel  Pan- 
dectarum  nomen  habere  sancimus :  nuUis  Jurisperitis  in  posterum  audentibus  commeutarios  illi  appli- 
care,  et  verbositate  sua  supradicti  codicis  compendium  conAmdere ;  quemadmodum  in  antiquionbus 
(tetum  est,  cum  per  contrarias  interpretantium  sententias,  totum  jus  pene  conturbatum  est :  sed  sufll- 
cit  per  indices  tantummodoet  titulorum  subtilitatem  (quse  m-afoLrirXct  nuncupontur)  qucdam  admoni> 
toila  rius  faoere,  nulk)  ex  interpretatione  eorum  vitio  oriundo.— Pri^tf/io  Digestorum,  $  IS. 

i  "  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  Lord  Chancellor's  judgment  in  the  ause  of  Ware  v.  Horwood,  reported 
as  Underhill  v,  Horwood,  in  10  Vescy,  R.  p.  909,  (and  again  reported  in  14  Vesey,  SS,)  for  one  among 
many  hundred  instances  of  the  luminous  view  which  he  takes  in  delivering  his  j  uaginent  in  cases  chie^ 
ly  depending  on  matters  of  £act.  This  was  the  case  in  which  great  blame  was  attached  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  the  late  debates,,  because  he  bad  omitted  to  give  another  Judgment  in  1831 ;  and  it  is  the 
same  case  to  which  the  extraordinary  letter  relates,  which  erroneously  states  the  death  of  a  suitor  of  the 
Court  of  a  broken  heart.  It  may  be  proper  to  inform  the  reader  that  this  cause,  of  Ware  v.  Horwood, 
arose  out  of  a  cause  of  Comber  v.  Comber ;  which  was  pregnant  urith  many  others,  as  appean  from  an 
order  made  in  18SS,  but  to  be  found  in  the  Register's  book,  A.  18S1,  p.  1531,  and  this  last  cause  could 
not  itself  be  disposed  of  till  the  Court  had  delivered  the  judgments  in  the  minor  causes,  which  affected 
the  amount  of  the  Amds  divisible  in  the  cause  of  Comber  v.  Comber.  The  (^ourt  thought  fit,  in  one  stage 
or  ita  proceedings,  on  account  of  delay,  to  place  the  conduct  of  this  cause  of  Comber  v.  Comber  in  the 
nandsof  a  ralicitor  of  its  own  appointment,  and  to  displace  the  solicitor  appointed  by  the  parties 
themselves.'* 
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extent  of  bis  liibours ;  and  I  cuinot  turn 
to  tbe  parliamentaiy  debfttet  on  which  I 
^m  commenting,  without  feelings  of  suf- 
4^e.** 

I  wish  the  author  had  adopted  some 
distinct  arrangenient  in  this  able 
pamphlet  So  tar  as  I  can  follow  him, 
oe  answers  the  cavils  about  delay  ia 
Chanoerv  aiiu  by  saying, 

1st,  Tliaty  of  tbe  causes  which  appear 
on  the  books  of  that  Courty  a  Tery  great 
proportion  are,  in  fact,  no  causes  at 
all — that  the  parties  have  died,  or  that 
.  the  solicitors,  from  some  technicslrea^ 
sons,  advised  them  not  to  have  the  case 
eriMed  from  the  list— or  that  the  affidr 
has  been  simply  negleeted — ^but  that, 
in  short,  the  Cnancdlor  cannot  decide 
on  nonentities. 

2dly,  That  of  the  real  causes  which 
appear  on  the  rolls  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  not  above  one-fifth  are  in 
general  ready  to  be  heard.  The  evi- 
dence has  not  been  taken — ^the  preli- 
minary steps  (over  whidi  the  Court 
has  no  control)  have  not  been  gone 
through.  The  fault  is  with  the  soli- 
citors, the  barristers,  or  tbe  dients, 
but  ccmnot  be  with  the  Court. 

Sdly,  Whatever  dehiy  takes  place  in 
the  subeequent  stages,  over  which  the 
Court  has  control,  are— -considering 
the  quantitv  of  causes  the  Chancellor 
has  to  deciae— astonishingly,  and,  in.* 
deed,  incredibly  small. 

Tbe  first  and  the  third  of  these  have 
been  pretty  well  illustrated  already. 
The  following  passage  will  throw  very 
considerable  light  on  the  second — and 
on  the  third  also : — 

**  Solicitors  frequently  leave  cases  with 
Counsel  for  opinions,  which  they  cannot 
get  answered  for  sii^  or  even  twelve 
months,  after  they  are  left;  and  in  the 
Court  of  Chancer)r,  gentlemen  in  great 
practice  detain  papers  which  require  great 
labour  or  great  consideration  for  a  similar 
length  of  time.  It  would  be  invidious,  or 
1  could  name  sevend  instances  in  sup- 
port of  the  truth  of  this  observation. 
Common  cases  and  common  drafts  may 
be  obtained  from  King's  counsel  or  equi- 
ty drsftsmen  with  dispatch,  but  those  pa- 
pers which  require  many  hours*  attention 
remain  for  months  untouched,  because  to 
begin  them  and  not  to  finish  would  be  de- 
struction to  the  time  of  a  gentleman  much 
employed  in  court,  and  it  is  seldom  thst 
such  counsel  can  devote  a  day  or  two  ex- 
clusively to  one  subject.  This  is  an  in- 
convenience severely  felt  by  suitors  and 
soKcttors ;  but  they  are  too  wise,  though 
tiiey  greatly  lament  it,  to  take  their  pa- 
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pers  into  the  ehambers  of  hievperienoed 
men  for  the  sake  of  dispatchi  and  they 
submit  to  this  delay,  to  reap  the  advan. 
tage  of  the  superior  knowledge  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  men  of  great 
professional  attainments,  rather  than  trust 
men  whose  ^chief  recommendation  might 
be  the  dispatch  with  which  they  transact 
their  business.  This  £ut,  which  frequent* 
ly  occurs,  proves  how  willingly  a  suitor 
submits  to  delay,  when  it  is  likely  to  pro* 
duce  accurate  and  judicious  proceedings; 
and,  indeed,  this  delay,  to  which  be  volun- 
tarily, submits  on  account  of  his  counsers 
various  employmenti^  is  not  at  an  end 
when  he  has  got  his  peters  from  him,  but 
he  must,  in  country  causes,  submit  to 
great  delay  in  arranging  with  his  com- 
missioners^ who  perhaps  cannot  attend 
for  several  months  ate  they  are  applied 
to.  Whenever  men  submit  to  such  delay 
by  choice,  rather  than  incur  tiie  risk  oif 
imperfect  or  injudicious  proceedings,  can 
it  be  expected  that  they  would  wish  for 
hasty  judgments  at  the  risk  of  their  ao- 
curscy ;  or  can  we  justly  censure  a  judge, 
because,  in  very  difficult  cases,  he  fears 
to  do  wrong,  and  takes  time  to  consider 
till  he  can  devotQ^  many  hours  as  may 
be  necessary  to  a  full  and  fiiir  examination 
of  the  &cts  before  him,  and  to  read  and 
reconcile  the  various  authorities  that  ap- 
ply to  or  illustrate  them  ? 

'<  It  is  naatter  of  regret  to  a  Judge,  that 
decisions  cannot  be  promptly  made  $  but 
it  would  be  sinful  to  make  them  without 
due  examination,  and  without  conviction 
that,  when  nuuie^  they  are  made  consist- 
ent with  tbe  law  that  the  Judge  who 
makes  them  is  sworn  to  administer.  The 
Lord  Chancellor.of  England  cannot  exer- 
cise too  much  care  and  caution  in  making 
his  dedsions ;  and  it  is  better  that  now 
and  then  an  individual  should  sustain 
great  inconvenience,  than  that  an  unjust 
precedent  should  become  established.  It 
is  not  the  Reports  alone  to  which  law- 
yers refer  for  authorities,  but  to  tbe  or- 
ders and  decrees  of  tbe  Court,  which, 
from  having  connected  with  them  all  the 
facts  of  the  case,  are  authorities  at  all 
times  to  be  found  in,  and  cited  from  tiie 
Register*8  books,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
the  highest  respect  No  equity  Jud^ 
can  foresee  the  mischief  that  may  arise 
from  a  bad  judgment,  to  his  own  reputa- 
tion, or  to  the  future  suitors  of  his  Couit. 
It  is  better  never  to  decide,  than  to  de- 
cide rashly." 

The  more  minute  changes  made  or 
insinuated  by  these  prating  barristers, 
against  the  chief  living  ornament  of 
their  profession,  are  all  disposed  of  by 
this  writer  in  a  moat  clear  and  satis- 
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ftctory  8t^.  One  of  them  wbs^  that 
hi  a  certain  ease,  (Waxe  v,  Harewood) 
the  Chancellor  haa  sent  for  one  of  the 
soIicitorB  in  the  cause  to  his  private 
room. — ^And  what  then  ? 

"  The  solicitor,  on  each  occasions,  at- 
tends onlf  to  answer  questions,  and  pro- 
duce papers,  and  he  cannot,  hy  such  an 
attendance,  in  the  slightest  degree  affect 
the  judgment  of  the  lord  Chancellor, 
whidi  is  founded,  not  on  the  arguments 
adduced  to  him,  but  on  the  fiusts  and  law 
re]athig>  to  the  cause.  Can  anj  man  sup- 
pose  the  Chancellor's  mind  is  so  imbecile 
or  so  corrupt,  as  to  be  influenced,  in  the 
sHgiitest  degree,  by  any  verbal  communi- 
cation«  eitiier.from  eonnsel  or  solicitors^ 
when  the  papers  in  the  cause,  and  the 
eridenoe,  are  before  him— to  produce 
whicK  the  solicitor  is  sometimes  ordered 
to  attend?  If,  rostead  of  taking  this 
course,  for  which  the  suitors  cannot  be 
dmrged  anythin|^  (the  attendance  beinff 
p«d  for  by  the  fee  on  settling  minutes,) 
the  Lord  CbaneeUor  desired  the  parties 
to  attend  in  open  court,  the  eiigtteUe  of  thg 
jmfemsm  vxnsld  refuin  thai  the  counsel, 
who  could  not  gioe  him  the  ntceuary  u^br* 
matiaint  shotM  receioefieSf  and  the  niton 
wotUdheput  to  mamf  pounds  expense, 

**  These  ihtenriews  are  had  for  no  other 
purpose,  than  to  obtain,  with  little  trou- 
ble^ information  as  to  the  former  proceed- 
faigs,  which  the  solicitor,  being  better  ac- 
quainted with  than  any  otlier  officer,  can 
more  readily  refer  to  and  produce ;  and 
solicitors  attend  instead  of  other  officers, 
because,  by  their  assistance,  the  Lord 
Chanoellor  can  readily  sati^  his  own 
mind  about  particular  proceedings  or  pet- 
ty focts^  and  thereby,  without  costs  to  the 
parties,  be  enabled  himself  to  pronounce 
a  proper  decfeet  with  a  great  saving  of  h^ 
bour  and  time." 

But  the  great  story  of  all  was,  the 
case  of  Ware  and  Harewood.  Mr  Den- 
man  or  Mr  Williams  (for  the  Morning 
Chronicle  and  Times  are  at  varianee 
as  to  this  mighty  question,)  had  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons  what 
amounted,  moat  unintentionally  I  can- 
not  doubt,  to  the  repetition  of  a  gwst 
^fidsehood  (it  mi§^ht  not  have  been  a  de« 
aiflied,  taut  oertunly  it  was  a  gross  one) 
liudbyoneofthesolicitQinu  This  came 
in  a  letter  to  the  Chanoellor,  vis.  that 
lihe  person  on  whoeebenefit  the  suit  was 
aru^nalWinstitnted,  had  died  two  years 
and  a  half  ago,  ere  Judbpnent  was  pro- 
nonneed,  *^  of  a  broken  heart,  occasion- 
ed ^  the  diatreased  condition  of  his 
affidrs ;"  and,  in  particular,  by  the  de- 
lay of  the  ChanceUor^s  judgment  Now 
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hear  the  facts.  Nothing  can  he  more 
admirable  than  the  conduct  ofl  the  gen- 
tleman who  writes  the  pamphlet  on 
this  occasion. 

**  This  assertion  appeared  to  my  mind 
so  improbable,  that,  being  a  man  unen- 
cumbered by  any  profession  or  employ- 
ment; I  determined  to  seardi  into  its 
truth;  and  I  applied  to  a  professional 
friend,  who  is  generally  and  deservedly 
esteemed  in  the  parish  where  the  infimt 
died,  to  make  similar  inquiries.  The  re- 
sult of  our  inquiries  was  the  same ;  and 
we  leamt  from  the  infant's  friends,  ano 
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BD  HDC  ON  HIS  DEATH-BED,  that  there 
was  not  any  reason  to  suppose  his  death 
was  occasioned  by  a  Chancery  suit,  or 
anythmg  connected  with  one ;  and  I  shall 
pro?e  he  had  not  any  cause  to  grieve 
about  it  Before  his  death  he  used  often 
to  lament  that  there  could  be  no  salva- 
tion, no  grace,  for  such  a  sinner  as  him- 
self; but  he  did  not  make  any  unkind  al- 
lusion to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  to  the 
noble  J^rd,  or  other  Judges  who  preside 
there.  I  am  in'  possession,  through  the 
information  of  those  who  knew  him,  of 
the  particulars  of  the  offence  that  grieved 
him,  and  greatly  depressed  his  spirits, 
wfaich  he  refused  to  disclose  to  his  doc- 
tor ;  but  delicacy  forbids  my  entering  in- 
to tiie  detail.  This  sentimental  suitor, 
represented  to  have  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  occasioned  by  a  Chancery  suit,  was 
a  labouring  gardener,  and  he  lived  with  a 
person  at  Backham.  He  was  buried  at 
linfield,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
i^ipe,  in  July  1816 ;  and  during  his  infimcy 
there  had  been  spent  for  his  maintenance 
and  education  L.466^  which  was  paid  to 
his  uncle  Charles,  he  having  been  allow- 
ed that  sum  by  the  report  of  a  Master  in 
Chancery,  dated  the  1st  day  of  July,  1822. 
Ihe  infimt,  in  his  will,  disposes  of  wfaa^ 
"  s^  amfikuygit**  should  come  to  him  from 
the  Chancery  suit  relating  to  his  father's 
af&irs ;  and  the  sum  of  L  10,000,  inge. 
niously  made  use  of  in  the  letter,  seems 
to  have  been,  as  regarded  this  infant  suit- 
or, (exclusive  of  what  was  due  to  his  un- 
cle for  maintenance,)  about  L.  ISi.  fVom 
searching  at  Doctors*  Commons,  I  find 
that  his  unde  Charles^  who  was  sdminis- 
trator  to  his  f^her,  admmistered  to  tliis 
infant's  estate,  sworn  not  to  exceed  L.  600 ; 
and  out  of  this  L.600, 1.466  was  due  to 
this  uncle,  which  had  been  expended  upon 
the  infimt  during  his  minori^,  he  never 
having  received,  or  been  in  a  situation  to 
receive*  anything  out  of  Court  in  his  life- 
time ;  and  therefore  L.  134  was  all  the 
infimt's  in^tfest  in  the  suit,  unless  we  can 
suppose  his  uncle  Charles  to  have  sworn 
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to  a  falw  amount,  on  taking  out  letters 
of  adroinistFation.  I  find,  on  searching  at 
tile  proper  office,  that  Uiis  infant  was 
never  arrested,  and  I  cannot  learn  that 
he  was  ever  known  to  be  in  pecuniary 
difficulties.  A  timplefact  may  euUy  con^ 
found  an  ortUor,  who  unworthily  condtuxndt 
to  listen  to  calumnies,  and  to  make  statements 
prejudicial  to  ot/iers,  without  minutdy  era- 
$nining  into  their  truth, 

"  And  now  I  will  ask  my  reader,  what 
is  his  opinion  of  the  credit  due  to  parUa- 
mentary  motions,  and  tfte  members'  attention 
to^ltefacU  on  w/udi  they  are/ouiuied,  even 
when  those  members  are  men  who  wear 
the  robes  of  English  advocates  ?  I  dare 
not  tell  him  mine — ^but  I  dare  ask  if  it 
be  necessary,  after  an  exposure  like  this, 
to  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining  the  truth 
and  tendency  of  the  other  statements,  as 
to  this  cause,  in  these  notable  debates, 
some  of  which  I  know  to  be  false,  and  all 
of  whiJi,  ii  seems,  proceeded  from  the  same 
qjfficef*  The  above  statement  trium- 
phantly  answers  this  sweeping  and  gene- 
ral interrogatory. 

**  Christian  charity  teaches  me  to  be- 
lieve that  this  scandalous  letter  m^ht  be 
written  in  ignorance;  and  to  write  so 
heart-rending  a  letter  to  the  iirst  Judge 
in  the  realm,  without  due  inquiry  into  the 
truth  of  that  melancholy  event  which  its 
contents  insinuate  and  allude  to,  was  cul- 
pable in  no  ordinary  degree ;  but  X  hope 
tliere  is  not  any  roan  suffered  to  exercise 
tlic  profession  of  a  gentleman,  who,  if 
conusant  of  the  trutb  of  the  case,  could 


condescend  to  be  the  anthor  of  such  a 
letter,  or  who,  if  he  bad  done  so,  could 
read  this  statement  without  a  blush ;  <  for 
be  that  blushes  not  at  his  crime,  but  adds 
shamelcssness  to  his  shame,  hath  no  in- 
strument left  to  restore  him  to  the  hopes 
of  virtue.* " 

Here  I  stop— the  Whig  who  reads 
these  things  and  yet  blushes  not  for 
his  Brougham^  but  adds  shamelessness 
to  his  shame.  I  certainly  know  of  no 
instrument  by  which  such  a  man  can 
be  restored  to  the  hopes  of  virtue. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  R. 
Edinburgh,  Aug.  'iO,  1883. 

P.  S.— Mr  Denman  is  represented 
by  the  Times  as  having  said  in  the 
House,  that  "  he  was  much  more 
proud  of  his  own  silk  gown,  than  he 
would  have  been  of  any  silk  gown  the 
Chancellor  could  have  bestowed  on 
him."  If  a  lawyer  has  any  reason  to 
be  proud  of  a  silk  gown  at  all,  it  must 
be  on  the  score  of  its  being  the  mark 
of  his  real  eminence  in  the  law — and 
if  Mr  D.  seriously  thinks  the  Common 
Councilmen  of  London  better  judges, 
in  regard  to  such  a  matter,  than  Lord 
Eldon,  he  assuredly  has  good  reason 
to  be  a  happy  man.  I  wish  him  much 
joy  of  this  new  illustration  of  "  Laui 
est  a  laudaiis  laudarL" 

P.R. 


«  In  what  is  stated  to  be  Mr  J.  William's  nwoch.  in  the  Times  of  the  5th  of  June,  I  Bnd  these  words : 
**  All  the  cases  he  should  bring  forward,  aoa  all  the  documents  he  had,  were  furnished  by  o 
oAce ;"  and  the  learned  member  seems  to  hare  been  peculiarly  happy  in  the  selection  of  his 
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Mv  Dear  North,  I  wish  you  would 
excuse  me.  In  good  faith,  though  I 
earnestly  desire  to  do  all  I  can  for  your 
Magazine^  yet  you  are  hunting  me  over 
haitl,  when  you  ask  me  to  be  the  re- 
gular periocUcal  reviewer  of  the  re- 
views— ^the  mallet  of  the  malleters. 
There  is  something  rather  saucyish 
even  in  the  reviews  themselves  pre- 
tending to  get  through,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  half-a-dozen  hands,  all  the 
subjects  diacniwed  by  all  the  intellecu 


of  England^  in  any  given  time.  There 
is  a  land  of  assumption  of  universal 
knowledge,  which  is  laughable  enough 
in  any  dilletanti  paragraphists.  But 
you  wish  me  to  take  up  a  more  ardu- 
ous task — I  must  whip  the  cream  off 
the  whipt  cream.  I  myself,  I,  not  even 
sheltered  by  the  defensive  armour  of 
"  We,"  roust,  at  yom*  request,  set  my- 
self up  as  a  sort  of  Encyciopttdia,  a 
walking,  stalking  dictionary,  de  omni 
seUnU.    Six  feet  four  as  I  am,  this  ia 
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rather  too  mncfa  for  my  inches.  How- 
ever^  I  shall  ohllge  you  this  time, 
though,  among  other  causes  why  I 
shoukl  wish  to  decline  giving  my  opi- 
nions on  the  last  Number  of  Mr  Jef« 
frey's  Review,  this  is  a  fine  day,  and  I 
had  my  Joe  Manton  in  prime  order. 
Credit  me,  though  I  like  the  sport  cri- 
tical well  enough,  I  prefer  bagging  sa- 
voury muir- fowl  to  bringing  down  such 
vulture-beaked  carrion  as  Brougham, 
or  parrots,  aJB  our  fat  friend,  or  tom-tits, 
like  Jeffrev  the  Great.  But  vogue  la 
galerel — ^nere  I  have  taken  pen  in 
band,  and  shall  fall  foul  of  Blue  and 
Yellow. 

And  a  foul  book  it  is— somewhere 
about  the  basest  effusion  in  some  of  its 
articles  which  has  for  a  long  time  come 
from  the  Miction.  Good  heavens !  with 
what  a  different  set  of  minds  I  am  now 
grappling  from  those  which  engaged 
my  attention  last  month  !    I  pin  not 
my  faith  on  the  Quarterly  Reviewers; 
I  acknowledge  their  affectations,  and 
I  scruple  not  to  expose  their  booksell- 
ing humbug,  or  their  occasional  pueri- 
lities.   But  making  every  deduction 
for  these  qualities  that  the  most  fas- 
tidious can  think  reasonable,  what  a 
solid  fund  of  honourable,  true,  hearty 
British  feeling,  remains  behind!  I  pass 
their  leamii^,  their  taste,  their  preat 
information — I  speak  only  of  their  af- 
fection for  the  honour  and  glory  of 
England,  for  her  happiness  at  home, 
and  her  character  abroad.    My  heart 
swells. with  delight  when  I  hear  their 
praises  and  their  defences  of  the  glo- 
rious institutions  which  have  enabled 
us  to  lay  daim  to  Goldsmith's  compli- 
ment, which  have  given  colour  to  nis 
boast,  of  our  being  lords  of  the  human 
race.    But  in  the  Northern  Review 
what  do  I  see  ?  Talent  occasionally,  I 
admit,  though,  of  late,  very  rarely  dis- 
played, and  never  of  a  high  or  manly 
order ;  but  a  spirit  mean,  malignant, 
and  fiendish — sneers  at  all  that  is  sa- 
cred, scoffs  at  all  that  is  upright,  ruf- 
fian bowlings  against  all  that  is  estab- 
lished^ A  hungry  discontent  lours  over 
every  ^^ige — the  chime  of  pinch-gutted 
poverty  rings  in  your  ears  in  every  sen- 
tence.   Nouiing  is  right,  because  the 
scribes  and  patrons  of  the  declining 
pamphlet  have  not  the  management  of 
concerns.  The  plain  truth  is,  that  the 
country  has  fought  the  good  fight, 
trampled  the  demon  of  Jacobinism  to 
the  ground,  and  extinguished  the  hopes 
of  anarchy  and  murder-— and  this  con- 
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trarv  to  the  wishes,  and  in  opposition 
to  tne  croaking  prophecies,  of  Wag- 
gery. Still  more,  it  has  weathered 
through  the  difficulties  unavoidably  in- 
cidental to  the  gigantic  contest  in  which 
we  were  engaged,  and  prosperity,  in  the 
shape  of  diminished  taxation,  surpluQ 
revenues,  cheap  provisions,  increasing 
commerce,  difi\ised  comforte  and  lux- 
uries, and,  to  crown  all,  a  contented 
populace,  gladdens  our  eyes  on  every 
hand.  This,  too,  rankles  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Whigs.  They  prophesied  misery 
— so  far  did  they  resemble  Cassandra — 
but,  unlike  the  prophetess,  the  misery 
the^  called  for  has  not  come.  Hence  the 
pational  exultation  is  their  sorrow ; — 
they  are  in  mourning  when  we  are  in 
joy.  Long  may  thev  so  continue !  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  everything 
they  write  is  tinged  and  tainted  with 
this  unhappy  feding ;  it  is  oo  wonder 
that  they  loathe  the  soldier  who  won 
his  country's  victories,  the  sailor  who 
brushed  her  enemies  from  the  deep, 
and  the  statesmen  who  directed  her 
energies  during  danger  and  difficulty ; 
it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  the  writhings 
of  their  woe,  they  curse  the  very  sun 
for  ripening  our  harvests,  and  the  winds 
of  heaven  for  wafting  riches  to  our 
shores.  Whig  feeling  at  present  ap- 
pears to  be  something  similar  to  that 
which  dictated  the  wish  of  a  wretched 
Radical  fleeing  to  America,  some  pow 
creature,  embittered  by  the  demoniac 
writings  of  those  whom  Mr  Hume 
calls  in  Ftoliameut  the  most  moral  men 
in  the  empire — *'  May  every  curse^" 
said  the  unhappy  man,  as  he  stood 
upon  the  deck,  to  take  a  last  view  of 
the  white  clifik  of  the  countir  of  his 
birth — "  may  every  cujrse  which  all 
the  sects  of  England  can  devise,  with 
their  utmost  ingenuity,  fall  in  tenfold 
bitterness  on  the  acciu^  land  which 
I  am  leaving  1"  There  is  not  a  Whig 
in  the  Island  who  is  not  ready  to  re- 
spond. Amen ! 

Were  I  disposed  to  jest,  I  should 
attribute  this  uncomfortable  sensation 
to  the  empty  state  of  the  stomach,  the 
grumbling  of  the  lower  guts,  for  the 
unfortunate  devils  have  been  long 
hankering  in  vain  after  the  fle4h-pote 
of  Egypt.  But  it  is  in  truth  no  jest- 
ing matter.  What  Doctor  Johnson,  in 
his  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Gilbert  Walmesly,  so  truly  and  ex- 
pressively called  "  the  virulence  and 
malevolence  of  the  Whig  party,"  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  become  more  rabid 
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and  acrimonioafl  of  late— ^lappily,  I 
may  add,  howerer^  more  ^werleaa — 
but  yet  there  is  many  a  Catiline  among 
tbem,  wbo  deserrea  the  dose  and  ear- 
nest attention  of  thoae  who  are  ringed 
and  banded  in  defence  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country. — But  I  am  keep- 
ing too  long  away  from  the  considera- 
tion of  this  individual  Number  of  tbe 
Edinburgh,  while  I  am  dilating  on 
the  genml  tendency  oi  aU  \\m  Num- 
bers. 

We  haTe  then,  to  set  out  with^ 
a  paper  four-and-thirty  pages  thick, 
lamenting  over  the  decisions  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  cases  of  infiimous 
books  when  pirated.  On  this  myopia 
nion  has  been  long  made  up,  and  it  was 
fully  expressed  in  your  Magasine,  in 
reply  to  a  something  similar  artide  in 
the  Quarterly  of  last  year.  This  of 
the  Edinburgh  is  not  so  canting  as 
that  in  its  rival  Review,  but  just  as 
shallow  and  sophistical,  when  looked 
at  with  the  eye  of  common  sense.  The 
two  Reviewers  had  in  fact  difiereni 
cards  to  play.  He  of  the  South  want- 
ed to  sdl  Murray's  bad  books — ^the 
Northern  had  only  for  his  otject  to 
abuse  the  Lord  Chancellor.  This  ar- 
ticle is  written  with  all  the  hard  ham- 
mering technicalit^r  of  a  hired  pleader, 
and  encumbered  with  all  the  pedantic 
sweeping  of  the  lower  courts.  It  is 
alao  most  sdentiilc  in  its  distribution, 
helping  you  to  firstly,  secondl;^,  third- 
ly, lastly,  and  to  condude,  in  every 
second  psge.  I  pass  by  the  historical 
rubbish,  which  serves  as  balsam  for 
the  introduction,  and  which  any  soli- 
dtor's  boy  might  have  furnished  at 
sixpence  a  page  of  brief  paper,  and 
shall  say  a  few  words  on  the  real 
merits  of  the  question,  which  may  be 
discussed  pro  and  eon  in  almost  as 
many  sentences  as  this  relentless 
scribbler  has  wasted  pages.  Let  us 
look  at  the  ai!ahr  as  it  practically 
stands.  A  bookseller  publishes  an  im- 
proper work,  which  is  immediatdy  pi- 
rated by  some  unprindpled  fellow,  for 
I  certainly  shall  not  say  anything  in 
fkvour  of  the  morality  of  the  Benbow 
and  Dugdale  school.  On  this  he  applies 
to  the  Chancellor,  to  interfere  to  pro- 
tect his  property  by  ii\junction,  and  the 
Chancellor  refVues,  on  the  ground  that 
no  man  can  have  property  in  a  nuisance. 
**  Shew  me,"  savs  my  Lord  Eldon, 
**  that  your  bow  is  entitled  to  my 
wotection,  and  it  shall  l}ave  it.  / 
think  tha^  it  is  not  so  entitled,  and, 
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until  ray  doubt  is  removed  by  compe- 
tent authority,  I  diaH  not  interfere  in 
the  matter."  I  would  be  gkd  to  know 
if  this  be  not  common  sense.  But  it 
is  urged,  that  he  is  doing  that  which 
he  ought  to  prevent — ^that  ne  is  spread- 
ing the  sale  of  injurious  works— that 
he  is  allowing  a  rogue  to  plead  on  his 
own  wrong,  &c  &c.  Now  this  ia 
sheer,  rascaUy  cant,  and  nothing  else 
—partly  the  low  cant  of  low  law, 
shirking  and  shifting  on  technical 
quibbles,  and  partly  uie  cant  of  wc«k 
morality — both  equally  eontemptiUe. 
The  Cmmoellor  is  no  criminal  judge. 
With  the  punishment  of  such  bo^ 
he  has  nothing  to  do ;  other  officers 
have  to  look  to  that;  and  his  plain 
and  dear  line  of  duty  points  out  to 
him,  that  he  must  not  protect  works 
unworthy  of  protection.  But  here  the 
inf^enious  special  pleading  hack  of  the 
original  publisher  of  the  filth  comes 
in  with  an  argument,  whidi  I  should 
suppose  is  deemed  quite  unansweraUe, 
for  it  is  urged  at  least  fifty  times  in 
this  artide. — "  Why  are  not  the  books 
ffroved  to  be  bed  b^  the  competent  au- 
thorities ?  or,  untd  so  proved,  presifr- 
med  to  be  innocent  ?"  On  the  conduet 
of  the  competent  authorities,  I  shall 
speak  by  and  by— but  here,  I  must 
sav,  that  this,  on  the  part  of  the  pub* 
lisher,  is  the  most  impudent  of  arg«- 
ments.  Here  is  a  question  of  moper- 
ty, — ^Mr  A  has  invaded  what  bdonga 
to  Mr  B,  and  the  law  has  pcMuted  out 
to  Mr  A  what  is  his  remedy.  An  ae- 
tion  is  open  to  him,  by  wmch  he  can 
deprive  tae  {Hrate  of  the  books  he  has 
printed.  The  reviewer  has  quoted  the 
very  act,  authorising  the  proeeedii^ 
in  p.  88S.  From  motives  of  amveni^ 
enee,  however,  he  prefers  claiming  the 
assistance  ofChancery ;  he  must,  there* 
fore,  submit  to  have  the  nature  cHob 
property  dedded  by  the  dnrk  breaat 
of  the  Chancery  judge.  That  breast 
may  be  in  error — it  is  the  common  lot 
of  humanitv,  (though  in  the  cases  com- 
plained of  there  has  been  no  error,)  but 
there  exists  a  method  by  which  the 
complainant  may  lappear  with  k  direct 
certainty  of  removing  any  doubt  whidi 
may  arise  in  the  Chancellor'a  mind— 
I  allude  to  the  very  simple  plan  of 
coming  into  his  court  fortified  by  the 
mudi  panegyrised  verdict  of  a  junr  in 
his  fkvour.  He  omits  to  do  this,  ana  the 
very  omission  brings  him  forward  in  a 
snspidous  character.  Let  Mr  Mumy 
prosecute  Mr  Benbow,  get  his  penny 
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Mheel  dbmagBii  confiocftte  tlie  pintod 
OQfiieSy  tad  uen^  when  be  hu  obtained 
oomiDon-law  revenge  against  hia  bro- 
ther bookaeOer^  when  tn«  ordinary  ju« 
riidiction  baa  pronounced  him  poasesa* 
ed  of  defenaible  property,  oome  into 
die  court  of  final  appeal  to  demand  ita 
extraordinary  protection  against  all  pi- 
imtea  wbateTer.  But  Mr  Murray  well 
knowa,  that  no  twelve  men>  on  their 
oatha,  would  declare  Don  Juan  any* 
thing  but  a  nuiBance,  and  therefore 
very  wiaely  keeps  away  from  their  de- 
eiaon.  It  ia  fbund  much  easier  to  ge^ 
faadc-fellowa  about  Albemarie  Street 
to  sully  the  Quarterly  with  stuff  abu- 
■inff  the  Chancellor,  which,  out  of  ha- 
tm  to  Lord  Eldon,  is  echoed  by 
Brougham  from  the  Mount  of  Proda- 


In  truth,  the  whole  article  is  evident- 
ly enough  the  product  of  the  aame  feel- 
ings whidi  have  of  kte  inspired  that 
gentleman,  and  some  other  barristers 
of  inferior  ability,  to  so  many  exer- 
tions of  a  similar  tendency.  The  Chan- 
cdlor  ia,  without  doubt,  the  greatest 
lawyer  now  in  the  world— he  is,  even 
the  Whigs  admit,  aa  upright  a  judge 
aa  ever  adorned  the  Bendi  of  England 
— he  is  a  Tory-^he  ia  a  member  of  a 
Tory  Adminiatration — he  stands,  both 
IB  bis  judicial  and  in  his  ministerial 
capacity,  as  high  as  any  man  can  do : 
What  wonder,  then,  that  his  name 
diould  be  gall,  and  his  glory  worm- 
wood, to  the  Whigs?  They  look  at 
Lord  Erskine,  and  they — yes,  even 
they— blush.  Thev  cannot  away  with 
this  unapproached  and  unquestioned 
eminence.  They  cannot  endure  the 
apectade  of  this  Tory  greatness,  and 
toey  abuse  the  man !  It  ia  all  aa  it 
should  be. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  openly  and 
boldly  attacks  the  Chancellor  for  not 
giving  Mr  Henry  Brougham  a  silk- 
^wn.  This  topic  is  not  touched  upon 
m  the  Edinburgh  Review;  but  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  immediately  after 
the  appearance  of  Uie  series  of  pafMrs 
upon  this  topic,  pufi^  the  Mominff 
Cnronide  as  die  most  '^  liberal  and 
decorous"  of  journals ;  and  inserts  an 
article,  the  omect  of  which  is  to  con- 
vince the  wond,  that  the  ChanoeUor 
ia  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  first 
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prindnlea  of  the  law  of  Eng^and^  he^ 
etnise  ne  will  not  protect  the  property 
of  lewd,  irreligious,  blasphemous  H- 
bels — ^because,  in  their  own  words,  he 
does  that  the  effect  of  which  is  to  suf- 
fer''  a  Hone,  or  a  Benbow,  to  be  ar- 
rayed in  the  qwlls  of  a  Moore  and  a 
Byron !" 

Not  being  an  English  lawyer,  I  do 
not  mean  tfi  enter  the  lists  with  Mr 
Brougham  aa  to  the  technicalities  of 
his  trade.  But  I  shall  just  mention 
in  a  aingle  sentence,  why  I  conceive 
the  whole  of  the  argument  in  this  writ- 
ten pleading  of  his  to  be  founded  on 
a  palpable  fallacy.  The  aigument^ 
the  onlv  thing  that  can  aniire  to  the 
name  or  an  aignment,  is— that  injunc- 
tions are  granted,  in  caaes  of  paienfs, 
before  the  propoty  of  the  patent  ia 
ascertained  in  a  court  of  law;  and 
diat,  therefore,  injunctiona  should  at 
once  be  granted  in  the  case  of  booing 
leaving  the  question  of  property,  or 
not  property,  to  be  subsequently  dis« 
cussed  m  a  court  of  law,  and  settled 
by  the  voice  of  a  jury.  Now,  I  just 
ask,  is  this  the  course  that' has  been 
adopted,  or  that  would  be  adopted,  in 
r^;ard  to  a  patent  poison  f  If  so,  theii< 
Lord  Eldon  is  wrong;  if  not  so,  he  is 
right ;  and  Lawyer  Brougham's  thirty 
pages  have  been  dearly  paid  for,  if  he 
got  ten  guineaa  a-aheet  for  them. 

As  for  the  other  attempt  at  an  ar- 
gument, via.—''  Chancellors,  in  for- 
mer days,  protected  by  their  injunc- 
tions the  ]^pert^  of  Pope's  Dundad, 
Swift's  Miscellanies,*  &c.  &c. ;  there** 
fore  the  present  Chancellor  should  also 

Srotect  toe  pn^erty  of  Cain,  and  Don 
uan,  and  Tommy  Litde:" — As  for 
this,  I  confess,  I  mske  very  little  of  it. 
Wert  firmer  Chancellors  in  the  habit 
of  granting  injunctions  to  protect  books, 
the  libellous  tendency  of  which  was 
known  to,  or  laid  before  them  f  This 
is  the  real  and  the  only  Question. 

''  Is  it  not  intolerable,  however," 
say  the  Anti-Cancellarii,  ''  that  you 
should  suffer  works,  which  you  your- 
selves declaim  againat  as  infamous,  to 
be  circulated  with  the  most  unre- 
strained freedom  ?"  This,  I  own,  is 
the  practical  question ;  but  the  Chan- 
cellor has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it*    Here  his  Mijes^s  Attorney-  Ge- 


*  By  the  way,  the  reader  will  be  amused  with  finding  the  assertion,  that  the  Dun- 
ciad  was  **  one  series  of  libels,"  in  the  flame  number  with  all  these  fine  diatribe* 
about  the  novel  origin  of  libelliog.    But  let  that  pass. 
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nerai  steps  in,  and  we  mast  ask  him     their  pens  in  an^  caose  at  the  com 


to  justify  his  conduct,  as  he  can  most 
easily  do.  How  rejoiced  would  be  the 
Whigs,  ifthey  could  clamour  him  into 
Commencing  a  crusade  against  the 
press !  Wisely,  most  wisely,  does  he 
ieep  from  it>  being  taught  by  the  re- 
sult of  the  cases  against  Hone,  that 
an  appearance  of  persecution  suffices 
to  self  trash  the  most  stupid,  blasphe- 
mous, and  ill-intended,  and  to  supply 
the  ever-watchful  enemies  of  minis- 
ters with  sounding  common-places  in 
defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
which^  after  all,  these  noisy  declaim- 
crs  tremble  before  and  detest.  I  am 
rejoiced  at  this  determination  of  our 
rulers.  Never,  never  was  I  afraid  of 
our  being  able  to  defeat  the  foes  of 
religion  and  order  at  their  own  wea- 
pons--of  beinff  fully  powerful  enough 
to  put  them  down  bv  the  pen ;  and 
accordingly  /  never  snaU  call  for  the 
arm  of  power  to  aid  us.  As  I  have  of- 
ten said  before,  give  us  a  clear  stage — 
let  us  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  argu- 
ments, the  villainy  of  the  writers,  the 
stupidity  of  the  compositions,  the  pro- 
fligacy of  the  lives  of  the  liberales,  and 
I  warrant,  that  no  man  worth  retain- 
ing will  fail  to  be  shocked  by  the  hi- 
deousness  of  the  picture^  or  will  hesi- 
tate to  depart  from  their  banners.  See 
what  we  ourselves  have  done  for  the 
Cockneys — ^see  what,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  Lord  Byron  is  doing  for  himself 
and  pluck  up  your  heart,  comforting 
it  with  the  assurance^  that  merry  old 
England  is  not  yet  destined  to  be 
yielded  to  the  dominion  of  the  devil. 

The  real  effect  of  the  Chancellor's 
decrees,  is,  as  this  Reviewer  well 
knows,  to  keep  out  of  the  market  books 
of  clever  wickedness.  Most  truly  does 
he  say,  (p.  305,)  "  Fame  is  good  as 
garnish,  but  something  more  is  re- 

auired."  Sorry  should  I  be  indeed  to 
link  that  money  is  the  sole  stimu- 
lant of  genius,  or  to  imagine  for  a  mo- 
ment that  Paradise  Lost,  or  Hamlet, 
ay,  or  Childe  Harold,  was  called  into 
lieing  by  any  such  paltry  considera- 
tion. But  I  do  think,  tnat,  when  a 
man's  mind  becomes  so  debauched  as 
to  compose,  in  cold  blood,  corrupting 
and  unmanlv  works,  gain  is  a  greater 
stimulant  than  any  wretched  fame 
which  they  may  confer ;  and  that  the 
example  of  a  highly  paid  and  success- 
ful profligate  of  genius  must  operate 
as  an  encouragement  on  the  mercenary 
crew^  who  are  always  ready  to  enlist 


mand  of  the  highest  bidder.  Now, 
sir,  when  wealthy  booksellers  are  fright- 
ened away,  by  the  certainty  that  such 
property  is  incapable  of  being  protect- 
ed, this  ungodly  source  of  traffic  is  cut 
off*.  Murray  gave  L.lOoO  for  the  first 
two  cantos  of  Don  Juan — ^if  Hunt  gave 
L.lOO  for  the  three  last,  it  is  as  mudi 
as  4ie  could  have  affi>rded.  This  is  of 
itself  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  Let  us  not  be  afraid,  that 
the  little  possible  extra  damage  done 
to  public  morals  by  the  increasied  dif- 
fusion of  the  one,  two,  or  three  pirated 
works,  will  counterbalance  the  good 
done  by  the  establishment  of  the  great 
principle.  Besides,  I  doubt  the  fact 
of  the  great  increase  of  the  diffu-, 
sion.  Two  and  two  in  trade  as  often 
make  one  as  they  make  four.  In  the 
hands  of  a  rich,  powerful,  and  fashion- 
able bookseller,  five  or  six  editions 
would  be  put  off  among  the  trade  or 
the  gentry,  by  his  exertions  and  those 
of  his  friends ;  while  the  pirate,  who 
prints  but  for  the  canaille,  depends 
only  on  the  first  burst  of  feverish  cu- 
riosity, which  is  soon  cooled,  when  the 
rabble  find  that  the  books  pirated  are 
not  destined  for  thdr  palates.  Such 
has  been  notoriously  the  case  with  the 
Don;  but,  at  all  events,  the  cry  in 
behalf  of  public  morals  comes  admira- 
bly from  the  publishers  of  books  to 
which  they  are  ashamed  to  put  their 
names,  and  from  writers  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  Of  one  thing  I  can 
venture  to  assure  these  persons,  that 
the  way  in  which  these  works  come 
before  the  public  neutralizes  them  very 
much.  Tney  are  graced  neither  by 
the  persecution  of  the  great,  or  the  put 
fery  of  the  cultivated.  Nay,  the  very 
apathy  and  indifference  of  the  head  of 
the  ministry  deprives  them  of  much 
factitious  piquancy.  The  cool  con- 
tempt with  which  Lord  Eldon  per- 
mits the  circulation  of  poems  libelling 
his  government,  and  decrying  the  sys- 
tem of  which  he  is  one  of  the  most 
able  supports,  communicates  itself  in- 
sensibly to  their  readers,  and  they, 
who  would  have  looked  on  them  as 
most  decisive  knockdown  blows  to  his 
authority,  if  he  had  let  loose  the  At- 
torney-General against  them,  now  con- 
sider them  us  mere  bagatelles,  which 
ministers  are  very  right  in  not  mind- 
ing. 

Has  anyone  ventured  to  say  a  word  in 
favour  Of  the  individual  book  clamour- 
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ed  about?   Not  one.    Peter  Pindar 

was  a  ytrffinmy  blackgnard,  but  still 
a  Tery  great  blackguard.  Southey's 
Wat  Tyler  was  cushioned  by  himself, 
and  only  brought  to  light  by  most  un« 
grateful  scoundrelism.  Don  Juan  was 
owned  neither  by  author  nor  publisher. 
Lawrence,  trembling  and  liTerstruck, 
recaUed  his  fiUhy  physiology,  and 
made  a  craven  amende  for  having  in- 
cautiously authorised  its  publication. 
Are  thes3  cases  on  which  we  are  to 
impugn  the  conduct  of  a  great  constl- 
tutional  judge?  I  doubt  it.  In  a 
word,  his  conduct  hois  kept  a  flood  of 
improper  books  from  the  market,  with- 
out recurring  to  the  unpopular  method 
of  prosecuiUm,  and  has  neutralized  the 
power  of  those  which  have  already  crept 
in.  Until  this  fact  is  overthrown,  let 
them  rail  at  the  Lord  Cfaanoellor  with 
impotent  fury.  His  character  I  shall 
not  stoop  to  defend  from  such  folks 
as  firougham  or  Denman;  but,  Mr 
Editor,  ^9u  ought  to  give  us  a  separate 
paper  on  him,  whom  I  shall  ever  con- 
maer,  when  regarded  in  all  points  of 
view,  as  the  oafcATEST  of  ouaCHAN-i 
CELLoas.*  Excelled  he  may  be  by 
some  of  his  predecessors  in  different 
detached  accompliabmeuts ;  but,  view- 
ing  him  in  all  particulars,  I  hesitate 
not  to  repeat  my  assertion. 

There  is  an  isolated  passage  in 
this  Review^  on  which  I  roust  be  per- 
mitted to  say  a  single  word.  Mr 
Brougham,  in  the  course  of  ridiculing 
the  Section  of  a  Lord  Chancellor  to 
decide  questions  of  a  literary  nature, 
and  enforcing  the  propriety  of  sending 
all  sudi  delicate  questions  to  a  jury, 
has  these  words : — 

**  Look  at  the  opinions  now  received 
and  consecrated,  as  among  the  greatest 
blessings  which  natural  reason  has  given 
to  mankind;  see  their  original  fiuhers 
and  assertors  remunerated  t^  tlie  prison 
and  the  block ;  ask  whether  their  names 
could  have  been  banded  down  to  us,  for 
our  shame  almost  as  much  as  our  glory, 
"had  a  free  and  unbiassed  Jury  paued  betuwn 
them  and  their  country,  or  rather  them  and 
the  human  race*  Concewe  a  jury  bringing 
in  a  verdict  ofguiUy  againit  GalSeo ;  though 
we  dare  say  he  was  a  very  sinoere  and  honest 
Cardinal^  vaho  sent  to  gaolj  and  bread  and  > 
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waier,attheageoflO,  themanwhoioMghi 
Italy  to  think,  because  he  tuspeOed  the  earth 
went  rmsnd  the  sun,  and  that  it  had  not fmr 
comers,  IFhat  would  have  been  Sir  Tkonuu 
Mores  Index  £xpurgatoriua»  or  that  (ftke 
ecdesiasiical  Chancellors  tf  firmer  timos  f 
We  know  as  respectaJble  houses  as  any  m  the 
kingdom,  where  SuUcespeare  was  {and  nufst 
prdably,  notwithslaruHng  the  Family  £dt. 
tion,  stUl  is)  a  prohibited  book.*' 

Now  reallv,  if  Mr  firougham  is  se- 
rious here,  he  must  be  ^dining  in 
understanding.  Doesnot  Mr  Brougham 
know,  that,  within  these  hundred 
years,  .certain  people,  called  wizards 
and  witches,  were  every  day  tried  and 
convicted  to  the  death  hf  free  and 
unbiassed  juries,  all  over  England  and 
and  Scotland?  Does  he  venture  to 
doubt,  that  the  judges  were  convinced 
of  the  absurdity  of -the  verdicts  in 
these  cases  long  before  the  juries? 
Not  he.  Neither  does  he  doubt,  I 
am  sure  he  has  too  much  sense  to 
doubt,  that  a  free  and  unbiassed  jury 
of  worthv  Italian  farmers  and  crafU- 
men  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, wouldhave  regarded  Galileo  with 
at  least  as  much  horror  as  the  Cardi- 
nal. He  does  not  seriously  doubt  that 
Sir  Thomas  More's  criticism  was  ro- 
fher  more  likely  to  be  liberal  than 
that  of  any  twelve  free  and  unbiassed 
cheesemongers  of  Portsoken  tempore 
Henrici  Odavi-^^woidL  if  he  knows  any- 
thing of  Scotland,  he  roust  know,  that, 
at  this  very  day,  it  would  be  no  diffi- 
cult roatter  to  convince  many  a  good 
free  and  unbiassed  Presbyterian  jury 
of  ruling  elders  to  inflict  the  utmost 
penalties  the  law  might  put  in  tbeit 
hands  upon  the  author  of  ^e  first 
scene  in  OtheUo.  In  short,  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  aivue  serioudy  upon 
such  a  subject  witti  a  person  of  Mr 
Brougham's  accomplishments.  He 
cannot  be  sincere  when  he  says,  that  a 
knot  of  London  tradesmen  would  be 
fitter  than  Lord  Eldon  to  determine 
questions  of  this  kind.  A  jury,  if  it 
be  what  it  pretends  to  bci  is  chosen 
from  the  people ;  and  to  say  that  the 
people  are  not,  more  than  the  first 
men  and  greatest  geniuses  in  the  ^nd, 
subject  to  the  hifluence  of  sillv  pr^u- 
dice  as  to  such  matters  as  hocks-^mB 


•  Long  may  it  be  before  we  write  the  ardcle  which  Tickler  calls  for!  As  long  as 
his  lordship  is  in  power,  we  shall  refrain  from  expressing  all  our  feelings  towards  him. 
"When  he  retires,  and  the  voice  of  truth  cannot  be  mistaken  for  the  lispings  of  adula« 
tion,  we  sliaU  comply  with  Timothy's  request— C.  N. 
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is  veaUy  »  propp^ition  which  I  oer« 
tsinly  do  nol  imagiiie  it  pottible  ftr 
any  man,  in  SooriOTMl  at  leasts  to  hold 
up  his  face  to»**-^ 

There  is  an  immeniity  of  misoellaF. 
neona  skinniahing  in  the  artide^  hard- 
ly worth  attention  ;*  but  I  Bhall^  to 
wind  up  the  affair  noblv^  extract  one 
admirable  light  or  shadow  (call  it  aa 
you  please)  of  Whiggery. 

<'  The  court  and  the  pirate  play  into 
each  other's  hands.  Now,  suppose  the 
government,  of  which  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor is  a  member,  were  wicked  or  vindic- 
tive enough  to  seek  the  niin  of  an  author, 
to  insalt  his  feelings,  and  stain  his  repa- 
tilion,  a  pirate  need  only  be  set  to  work, 
and  the  equitable  waste  is  completed.  A 
door  is  at  once  opened  to  ail  tiie  abuses 
and  collusions  for  the  basest  of  private 
purposes." 

The  man  who  wrote  this  must  be 
"  in  ruffian  Whiggery  thrice  dyed  j" 
so  base  a  notion  never  could  find  place 
in  a  Tory  boaom.  But  this  employ- 
ment of  government  power  is  auite 
consistent  with  the  practice  of  tnose 
who,  in  1806,  put  a  Chief  Justice  in- 
to the  Cabinet,  there  to  decide  on  state 
proaecutioQs,  which  he  waa  afterwards 
to  try  as  judge: — and  who  made  the 
Auditor  of  the  Exchequer  First  Lord 
qf  the  Treasitry, — thus  to  be  a  check 
upon  his  own  aocounta.  No  wonder 
that  any  corruption  of  justice  should 
occur  to  such  minds  aa  a  regular  and 
ordinary  engine  of  state  policy. 
^  It  must  have  gratified  Mr  Brougham 
veiy  much  to  see  that  all  this  laboured 
article  went  for  nothing,  when,  within 
ten  days  of  its  appearance^  the  case  of 
PugdfUe  asainst  Byron  came  to  be 
heard  and  determined.  It  must  have 
patified  him  particularly  to  observe 
that  even  Lord  Byron's  counsel  did  not 
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venture  io  borrow  a  plagle  aigiweM 
Irom  thisjpinod  Esaay,  whi^lnad  dl 
the  look  ofbeing  got  up  on  purpose  for 
thi^  very  occasion. 

.  The  article  on  Sir  William  GeU  ia 
amusing  to  me.  It  amuses  me  very 
richly  to  see  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers 
maintaining  the  cause  of  the  Greeks 
Molely  or  chi^y  on  the  ground  of  our 
common  Christianity.  This  amuses 
me,  and  must  amuse  everybody.  Just 
imagine  the  appearance  of  such  an  ar- 
gument ten  years  ago  within  the  blue 
and  yellow  covers !  Such  wondcxs^  O 
Christopher^  has  your  hand  accom- 
plished.— As  for  the  Greeks,  I  eonfesa 
that  I  am  for  them  at  least  as  warmly 
as  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  can  be. 
As  for  this  article,  all  I  shall  ^ay  mora 
of  it,  is^  that  its  imbecility  and  puerila 
tone  have  a  tendeupy  to  m«J(e  one 
think  with  ratho*  less  shame  of  the 
abortion  on  the  same  sul^ect  in  the 
last  Quarterly;  which  last,  by  the 
way,  is  now  generally  understood  to 
have  been  a  contribution  of  Lord  £r- 
akine  !r~Lord  Erskine  contributing  to 
the  Quarterly!  This,  indeed^  m4y 
make  quiet  people  stare ! 

The  article  on  Mr  Rae  Wilton's 
travels,  iii  one  the  writer  of  which 
evidently  works  in  a  muszle.  The 
book  is  truly  an  absurd  one,  and  he 
need  not  have  feared  to  take  his  laugh 
out  heartily.  J^Ir  Wilson,  however, 
is  a  moat  benevolent  and  philanthropic 
person ;  and  I  am  well  pleased  th^t 
circumstances  have  conspired  to  spare 
ids  baoon. 

Of  Leonard  Homer'slong  and  would- 
be-witty  production  on  G^logy,  I  hf% 
leave  to  make  no  mention.  I  dare  sty 
Mr  Bout  is  as  great  a  charlatan  as  the 
Review  says ;  but  as  to  M.  Neckeb  db 
Saussu&e,  I  must  just  hint  my  sus- 


*  We  beg  leave  to  supply  a  chaFBCteristic  trait  of  Brougham.  Scholar  and  bc;g- 
gar,  he  tells  us,  (page  30^)  after  Adam  Smith,  are  synonymous.  However  that  miglit 
have  been  in  the  days  of  the  great  economist,  it  will  hardly  hold  true  now.  To  aay 
nothing  of  ourselves,  or  the  Great  Unknown,  or  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  or  some  dozen 
others,  who  are  coining  money,  why  did  not  B.  look  at  the  very  names  at  the  he(id 
of  bis  article  ?  Dr  Walcot,  or  Dr  Southey,  or  Dr  Lawrence^  or  Dr  Byron,  (we  beg 
pardon,  Lord  Byron)  cannot  come  under  any  of  the  mendicity  regulations.  Sir  R. 
Wilson,  to  be  sure,  is  an  author,  but  it  was  not  his  writings  that  have  brought  him 
to  the  state  you  see 

«'  The  Chllde  of  Vigo  and  of  bq^ary." 

But  the  Queen's  leading  counsel  reverted  to  his  own  writings,  and,  perfectly  con- 
idotts  that,  if  he  bad  stuck  to  coanposing  such  valuable  concerns  as  Essays  on  Co- 
lonial  Policy—Brougham's  magnym  <9>vi— he  would  have  had  abundant  claim  to  the 
title  of  begBXTt  wluUever  right  he  might  or  might  not  have  bad  to  that  of  sckohr.'^ 

a  N. 
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diihentlyy  bad  liig  bocrie  not  contained 
ofRmeea  more  iericnit  in  the  eyes  of 
his  reviewers,  than  any  mere  geologi- 
cal blunders.  M.  Keeker's  book  is  far 
hem  being  a  mere  f^eological  affliir. 
He  describes  the  scenery,  the  man* 
ners^  the  society,  and«  above  all,  the 
literary  society  of  Scotland.  He  was 
here  and  wrote  his  book  at  the  time 
when  the  ''  Jeflrisil,  firogami,  et  alii 
Librariorum  vem«,"  were  in  their  ze« 
tiffh  of  glory ;  and,  woq(jerful  to  say, 
he  never  mentions  one  of  the  whole 
tet  Could  they  have  been  hurt  .by 
this  omission,  which,  considering  M. 
N^cker's  copious  notices  of  eertain 
Tory  auAors,  is  certainly  rather  a  re- 
markable feature  in  the  book  P 

T  come  now  to  what  you  have  pro- 
bably  been  looking  for.    It  would  be 
eonsunimate  afi^tatlon  in  me  to  deny 
that  my  sensations  in  reading  the  arti- 
tie,  "  on  the  Periodical  Press,"  were, 
btk  the  whole,  of  a  most  pleasurable  cha- 
racter.   I  shall  not  indeed  deny,  that 
once  or  twice  in  the  coarse  of  the  pe« 
lusal,  I  fblt  a  certain  degree  of  pain. 
it  Was  impossible  it  should  be  other« 
wise,  Considering  that  I  once  had  a  very 
considerable  esteem  for  Mr  Jeffrey — I 
don't  mean  to^say  any  very  consider- 
able admiration  jfor  his  literary  talents 
*— that  I  don't  pretend  ta  say — but  a 
eonsiderable  esteem  for  his  Editorial 
tact.    I  say  it  would  have  been  very 
odd,  if  any  man  who  had  ever  consi- 
dered this  Editor  as  entitled  to  respect 
Irf  any  kind,  or  on  any  score,  could  have 
read  that  article  witnout  something  of 
Occasional  pain.  I  admit  that  this  was 
tny  case.  I  did  feel  pain  now  and  then 
from  the  sight  of  such  sore  degradation 
in  a  person  fbr  whom  I  once  entertain- 
ed something  like  respect  and  esteem  ; 
or,  if  these  be  too  strong  and  high 
teryns,  at  least  let  me  say,  something 
like  a  degree  of  kindliness  and  affec- 
tion. I  always  considered  Mr  Jeffrey  as 
aman  of  sharpbut  very  limi  ted  faculties. 
I  always  laughed  at  the  notion  of  his 
being  a  critic,  either  in  politics  or  in  li- 
terature; but  I  thought  him,  (I  shall 
^nkly  confess  the  truth,)  a  capital 
Editor,  as  Editors  go — I  thought  tnere 
liras  something  like  a  proper  feeling  as 
fo  some  things,  which  I  need  not  par- 
ticularize here,  mixed  up  with  all  his 
vanity,  folly,  and  blindiness ;  and  as 
one  may  have  a  love  for  one's  spaniel 
in  spite  of  his  impudence,  so  I  had  an 
affection  for  Mr  Jeffrey.    I  thought 


leDow-^I  gave  him  erisdit  for  being  ais 
fair  in  his  way  as  th6  diifbreAt  cSrcum;^ 
stances  of  his  natural  tiim  of  mind  and 
temper,  his  limited  and  imperfect  edu- 
eatioti,  and  his  unfortunate  situation 
in  regard  to  company  and  occupations, 
could  well  permit. — This  was  my  feel- 
ing in  r^^rd  t6  Mr  Jeffi'ey  as  Editor 
ot*  the  Edinburgh  Revlew^for,  of 
course,  I  am  not  speakiuff,  nor  about 
to  sneak,  of  him  in  any  other  capacity. 
Such,  I  say,  were  my  notions  <xf  him 
qud  Editor  of  the  Buff"  and  Blue.— I 
say  all  this,  to  prevent  mistakes  among 
your  readers.  As  for  you,  you  are  qiiite 
well  aware  what  my  ftehngs  used  to 
be. 

Even  you,  however,  vrill  scarcely  be 
able  to  guess  what  my  feelings  no#  are. 
I  confess  I  am  sorry  to  announce  a  fact 
which  will  give  pain  even  to  you.  I 
cannot  look  on  the  appearance  of  this 
article  as  anything  less  or  more  than 
the  death-warrant  of  Mr  Jeffrey's  edi- 
torial reputation.  It  is  really  a  sad 
thing  to  stand  by  and  see  a  man  dang* 
ling  in  a  noose  of  his  own  fastening. 
But  such  really  is  Jeffrey's  case.  He 
is  gone — dished — dead— utterly  de- 
funct. We  have  witnessed  the  last 
spasm.  There  is  nothing  for  it  now 
but  to  lay  the  body  on  the  table,  and 
bring  out  the  necessary  instruments  of 
dissection. 

But,  no.  Mv  dear  sir,  I  shall  spare 
you  the  trouble  of  a  long  and  formal 
cutting  up  of  this  unfbrtilnate  victim. 
I  shall  merely  lay  open  the  skin  here 
and  there,  and  shew  you  a  few  of  the 
prime  points.  Give  me  your  eyesj  then, 
kind  Christopher. — But  to  drop  our 
metaphors— 

Who  wrote  this  article  ?  This  is  the 
first  question  that  will  naturally  occur 
to  you,  and  to  every  one.  I  have  made 
some  little  inquiry,  and  the  result  is 
considerable — ^very  considerable— con- 
firmation of  what  my  own  first  impres- 
sions suggested  to  me ;  viz.  that  the  pro- 
duction belongs  to  nobody  but  the  gal- 
lant of  Southampton-Row,  Holbon^— 
"  the  moilern  Pygmalion"  himself— 
yes,  no  other  mother's  son  but  Mr  Wil- 
liam Hazlitt,  author  of  the  Liber  Amo^ 
m/ 

That  he  wrote  the  article  as  it  stands 
in  tho  Edinburgh  Review.  I  am  not 
such  a  ninny  as  to  imagine  for  a  sin^e 
moment.  He  (or  some  of  his  crew  in 
London,  acting  under  his  control  and 
dictation)  wrote  an  article  ''  on  the  pe- 
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xioiksX  pren,"  and  sent  down  that  ar- 
ticle to  **  the  Prince  of  Critics  and  the 
Kmg  of  Men."  The  King  of  Men  and 
Prince  of  Critics  opened  the  packet 
with  high  feelings  of  aversion  and  re- 
luctance. The  affidr  of  the  Liber  A  mo^ 
ris  was  too  fresh — too  recent.  The 
nniyersal  disgust  was  too  strong^  vivid^ 
and  ehuUient.  The  shame  of  having 
seen  himself  mentioned  in  print  as  a 
yaiEND  and  boon  companion  of  such 
an  animal  as  the  author  of  that  odious 
and  loathsome  piece  of  lewdness  and 
profligacy,  was  a  feeling  that  had  not 
yet  had  time  to  cool.  The  idea  that 
such  a  person^  or  that  any  of  his  Cock- 
ney clan,  should  still  continue  to  write 
for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  was  a  thing 
from  which  the  mind  of  the  editor  re- 
volted. How  shall  I  suffer  it  to  be 
known  that  I  tolerate  such  coadjutors, 
and  yet  expect  that  our  former  friends 
will  not  begin  to  shy  old  filue  and  Buff 
altogether?  This  was  the  question 
that  arose — this  was  the  cold  qualm 
that  shot  through  the  heart  and  the 
liver  of  our  Editor. 
•  But  what  was  to  be  done?  The  mo- 
dern Pygmalion  knew  such  and  such 
thing8---the  aiithor  of  the  Liber  Amo^ 
ris  could  do  such  and  such  things — 
What  was  to  restrain  the  author  of  the 
Liber  Am^ris  ? — ^Mr  Jeffirey  was  in  a 
pitiable  state  at  that  moment  He  he- 
sitated long — ^he  pondered  deeply— he 
stirred  the  shaUow  pool  of  his  reflec- 
tion^  until  it  was  a  true  puddle — and 
he  ended  with  choosing  that  which,  in 
the  then  perturbed  and  jumbled  state 
of  all  his  ^ulties,  seemed  on  the  whole 
to  be  by  one  hair's-breadth,  and  no 
more,  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils.  He 
took  what  seemed  to  be  the  shorter 
horn  of  this  unhappy  dilemma ;  but 
short  as  it  seemed,  it  has  proved  quite 
sufficient  to  transfix  him  to  the  back- 
bone, and  hold  him  out  a  fair  object  of 
the  most  deliberate  derision.  When  he 
'laid  his  shrinking  and  wavering  hand 
on  it,  he  more  than  suspected  what  was 
to  be  the  result—he  now  feels  it-r-and 
he  will  not  speedily  get  rid  of  that  feel- 
ing— the  more  is  the  pity. 

I  do  pity  Mr  Jeffrey  individually — 
U>  a  certain  extent ;  and  yet  I  must  once 
more  repeat,  that^  on  the  whole,  I  wit- 
ness this  consummation  with  feelings 
of  internal  benignity,  and  a  deep  sere- 
ni^  of  satisfaction.  That  the  Editor 
is  dished,  I  see ;  and  I  am  sorry  for  it 
But  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  ruined — 
I  see  that;  and  I  rejoice.  Yes^  the  great 
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work  at  last  is  oomjdete ;  and  ftr  be  it 
ftom  me  to  regret,  that  it  was  reserved 
for  this  vile  hand  to  give  the  coup-de- 
grace.  Debtilare  superbos  was  ever 
vour  motto.  The  Blue  and  Yellow  had 
long  ceased  to  be  your  game.  Yon, 
Christopher,  tamed  the  party-coloured 
beast  of  prey  in  his  strength — you  broke 
him  in  his  vigour — we  all  pitied  him  in 
his  decline. — You  were  the  judge  who 
tried  and  condemned.  It  was  a  fit  thing 
that  such  a  person  as  the  author  of  the 
Liber  Amori^ovild  be  found  to  do  the 
one  small  and  dirty  office  that  justice 
required,  after  these  preliminaries  had 
been  duly  gone  through.  He  has  done 
his  work  well.  He  has  pulled  out  the 
one  small  pin  that  sustained  that  trem* 
bling  leaf— the  drop  has  fallen — ^the  old 
and  hardened  offender  has  at  last  paid 
the  debt 

To  drop  the  metaphor  and  speak 
reasonably,  there  was  just  one  little  bit 
of  prestige  which  still  adhered  to  the  old 
and  battered  reputation  of  the  Blue  and 
Buff  Review.  That  Cockneys  were  oc- 
casionally allowed  to  write  puffi  of  each 
other  in  the  work,  was  known  ;  but  still 
these  were  kept  far  in  the  back  ground. 
Their  articles  being  all  about  them- 
selves, their  little  poems,  and  essays, 
and  lectures,  and  so  forth,  were,  of 
course,  on  most  trivial  subjects,  and 
made  no  sort  of  impression  on  the  pub- 
lic mind ;  they  were  regarded  as  the 
merest  Balaam ;  and,  although  people, 
remembering  what  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view had  once  been,  and  the  tone  it  had 
once  sustained,  were  a  little  vexed  to 
see  it  reduced  so  far  as  to  seek  even  its 
Balaam  from  such  quarters — still  it  was 
but  the  Balaam — every  book  must  have 
Balaam — and  nobody  took  the  trouble 
to  be  either  very  sorry  or  very  angry 
about  what  the  Balaam  of  the  Emn- 
burgh  Review  was,  or  by  whom  it  ndfjbl 
be  furnished. 

But,  now,  what  has  happened?— 
Our  solitary  bit  of  prestige  nan  indeed 
vanished.  What  do  we  see  now?  Why, 
we  see  Mr  Jeffrey  obliged  to  allow  ma 
Balaamites,  his  Helots,  his  Cockneys, 
to  write  the  first  article  that  ever  the 
Edinburgh  Review  contained  on  per- 
haps the  most  important,  and  certain- 
Iv  the  most  delicate  subject,  that  ever 
that  Review  had  the  misfortune  to 
meddle  with — on  the  Periodical  Press 
of  Britain  ! ! !  He  has  suffered  these 
people  to  produce  boldly,  under  the 
shelter  of  his  blue  and  yellow  covers,  a 
regular  essay — ^the  sole  and  visible  ef- 
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leelof  ivfaldi,  is  to  identify  the  Edin- 
butg^  Re?iew  with  all  tbat  nwas  of 
low^  periodical^  Cockney  abomination 
— ^in  the  standing  aloof  from  which— 
in  the  notion  of  ita  being  altogether 
above  that  8phere-4n  the  idea  that,  in 
Bpite  of  occasional  by-jobs^  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  on  the  whcde,  and  as  a 
ioork,  stood  quite  out  of  the  way,  and 
out  of  the  reach,  of  such  gentry— the 
sole  surviving  fragment  oi prestige  still 
adhering  to  the  reputation  of  this  Re- 
view was  universally  considered  as 
consisting. 

.  Mr  Jeffrey  has  sunk  so  low  as  to  suf- 
fer this  thing  to  be  done.  He  was  sorry, 
vexed,  grieved,  ashamed-— «11  that  is 
true ;  but  he  was  so  tied  up,  and  ham- 
pered, and  fettered— he  found  himself 
in  a  situation  of  such  absolute  imbeci- 
lity and  helplessness — that  he  could 
not  prevent  the  Cockneys  from  shew- 
ii^  the  whole  world  that  ibey  were  able 
to  make  a  catVpaw  of  him  and  his  Re- 
view—that they  were  able  to  make  bia 
Review  open  its  mouth,  and  speak  on 
a  subject  of  which  he  had,  for  nearly 
the  quarter  of  a  century^  carefully  and 
prudently  eschewed  the  least  mention 
T^  subject  from  which  he  had  always 
shrunk— which  he  and  his  old  friends 
had  never  ventured  to  come  within 
miles  of ;— he  has  suffered  William 
Haalitt,  author  of  the  Liber  Antoris, 
an  old  newspaper-monger— a  gentle- 
man of  the  press,  that  has  lived  all  his 
days  by  scribbling  dramatic  criticisms, 
and  leading  paragraphs,  and  so  forth, 
fixr  Oie  different  London  newspapers 
and  magazines; — ^be  has  suffered  this 
low,  vulgar,  impudent  gentleman  of 
the  press  — the  writer  of  that  filthy 
book,  which^  but  for  its  dulness, 
and  the  obscurity  of  iU  author,  must 
long  ere  now  have  been  burnt  by  ^  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman ;" — ^he 
has  suffered  this  despicable  member  of 
the  Cockney  School  to  write  an  Essay 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  *'  the  Pe- 
riodical Press  of  Britain."  Francis 
JefiVey  has  been  obliged  to  swallow 
this  bitter  pilL 

This  one  fact  is  enough.  I  might 
stop  here-— when  I  have  just  stated  the 
thing— when  I  have  just  told  what  it 
is  on  the  face  of  it,  I  have  done  enough. 
But,  however,  since  I  have  begun  with 
a  foHo  sheet,  I  shall  finish  it  ere  I  lay 
down  my  pen. 

Good  Heavens !  how  could  all  the 
blarney  Hazlitt  has  been  pourine  out 
of  late  ever  so  completely  blind  Mr 
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Jeftey,  as  to  albw  hini  to  make  mch 
an  euiibition?  Jeffrey,  I  suppose^ 
knows  that  it  was  the  Calinh  Umar 
who  is  said  to  have  burned  tne  Alex- 
andrian library.  Yet  here  he  lets  tha 
vulgarism  of  Cockaigne  put  the  blame 
on  tne  shoulders  of  Oxmyn.— (P.  351 .) 
Mr  Jeftey  cannot  be  stupidiy  igno- 
rant of  a  boarding-school  miss  s  Jbaie 
of  Italian ;  yet  here  he  lets  his  besot- 
ted contributor  say  that  Mrs  Raddifib 
was  "  an  incognito."— (P.  360.)  Mr 
Jeffrey,  I  take  it,  can  read  Latin;  ^et 
here  we  have  Tibullus's  trite  line  mis- 
quoted, as  miile  omatus  habet^  miUo 
aecenter,  by  the  poor  critic, 
*•*  With  JVlijas*  ean  coi&mitting  short  and 
long."      , 

Mr  Jeffrey  was  bom  many  a  mile 
away  from  the  sound  of  Bow;  yet 
here  he  allows  Hazlitt  unrelentinglv 
to  paradesuch  words  as '  'Heremitress^ ' 
(p.  357,)  and  to  Cockneyize  the  title  of 
Gifford's  poem  into  the  ''  BARviad," 
(p.  376.)  But  why  need  I  waste  my 
time  in  holding  up  to  public  derision 
a  man  whom  we  nave  already  made 
one  of  the  bywords  of  public  scorn  ? 
I  vow  to  Heaven,  I  am  not  thinking  of 
him  at  all;  but  am  shocked  at  the 
mental  doud  which  has  fallen  over  a 
man  whom  I  always  admitted  to  be  a 
sharp  and  petulant^  if  not  a  deep  cri- 
tic, and  who^  I  imagined,  never  would 
sit  down  in  company  with  such  a  lite- 
rary flunky. 

You  had  some  time  since  a  necessity 
to  say  something  about  Hazlitt,  ia 
your  review  of  his  Table-Talk ;  and 
you  could  find  nothing  so  apt  to  com- 
pare him  to,  as  a  mere  ulcer,  a  sore 
from  head  to  foot,  a  poor  devil,  so 
completely  fiayed,  that  there  was  not 
a  square  half  mch  of  healthy  flesh  on 
his  carcase.  In  the  Review,  he  cuts 
the  same  figure,  he  acta  the  same  part, 
of  an  overgrown  pimple,  sore  to  the  i 
touch.  He  feels  that  he'is  exiled  from 
decent  society ;  and  how  does  he  ac-  ' 
count  for  his  misfortune?  Hear  his 
own  theory  :^ 

^^  A  pTofessioDal  man,  who  should  come 
into  the  world,  relying  on  his  genius  or 
learning  for  his  success,  without  other  ad- 
vantages, would  be  looked  upon  as  a  pe- 
dant, a  barbarian,  or  a  poor  creature. 
*  Though  he  should  have  all  knowledge, 
and  could  speak  with  the  tongues  of  angds, 
yet,  without  offeciation,  he  would  be  no- 
thing.* He  who  ia  not  acquainted  with  the 
topic,  who  is  not  fashioned  in  the  mode  of 
the  day,  is  no  better  than  a  brute." 

Cruel  and  hSrd-hearted  treatment ! 


JM 
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So  Ae  world  in  generd  look  on  this 
^'  professional  man  of  genius  and  yir« 
tne"  as  a  pedant^  a  barbarian,  a  poof 
cieature,  and  a  brute.  Wicked  world ! 
Ko  wonder  that  we  hate  earthquakes: 
He  told  us  already,  in  his  Table-Talk, 
that  all  the  people  of  London  will  not 
look  on  his  books,  for  fear  of  being 
thought  Cockn«*.ys ;  and,  by  this  ac- 
count, it  would  seem  that  nis  person 
gets  little  better  treatment  among  them. 
The  old  lamentation  over  his  wotks 
is  here  continued.  He  confesses  (p. 
S57,)  that  all  he  can  do  is  to  "  glitter, 
flutter,  buzz,  spawn,  die,  stink,  and  be 
forgotten ;"  and  (p.  358,)  that,  when 
princes  scowl  on  him,  which  I  shoidd 
suppose  they  never  do,  as  I  cannot 
toneeivehow  Hazlitt  could  come  with- 
in scowl  of  a  f>rince,  he  is  obliged  to 
hope,  that  "  the  broad  shining  face  of 
the  people  may  turn  to  him  with  a  fa- 
vourable aspect."  May  turn!  Vain 
hope !  Have  you  not  already  informed 
iis,  that  people  are  afraid  of  looking 
into  your  books,  lest  they  should  be 
suspected  of  Cockneyism,  or  j)erhaps 
because  they  dreadea  undergoing  that 
dire  metamorphosis  by  merely  poring 
ever* your  pages.  He  grurobies  at 
booksellers  for  refusing  to  buy  his 
books,  (p.  359,)  while  they  are  so  in- 
^nsiderate  as  to  take  the  same  stuff  in 
fragments  as  filling  for  unhappy  ma- 
gazines. As  to  his  reputation,  he  gives 
up  that  entirely,  by  admitting,  that 
itlmoit  the  only  writers  who  can  keep 
their  reputation  above  water  are  ano- 
nymous critics ;  unless  he  has  the  va- 
nity to  make  himself  one  of  the  al- 
mosts,  which  the  ]x>or  fellow  is  too 
cilndid  to  think  of.  Yet  what  he  wants 
is  not  much.  He  is  ready  to  give  up 
eternal  fame  for  a  newspaper  puff,  (p*. 
S57)  ;  and  as  he  was  once,  and  long, 
if  indeed  he  be  not  still,  one  of  the 
glorious  company  himself,  that,  I  am 
sure,  he  can  find  no  great  difficulty  in 
getting,  by  sporting,  in  favour  of  a 
nrother  of  the  quill,  a  shilling  or  two 
on  an  extra  go  of  brandy  and  water  at 
the  Wrekin,  or  a  tumbler  of  hot  and 
hot  British  Hollands  at  the  Cart  and 
Horses,  or  any  other  fashionable  hotel 
resorted  to  by  those  eminent  literati. 
There,  no  doubt,  Mr  Hazlitt  is  great ; 
and  I  am  proud  to  perceive  that  he 
has  no  mock  modesty  about  him  on 
the  point;  for  he  candidly  draws  a 
Bimile  from  his  own  long  experience 
in  such  campaigns,  asstuing  us,  (p. 


364,)  ''  that  ihe  miling  of  llquois  ii 
no  doabt  a  bad  thing,  and  muddles 
the  brain ;  bat,  in  a  certain  itage  of 
9oeiety,  is  perhaps  unavoidable,"  i.  e; 
in  the  stage  of  society  of  the  Cow  and 
Cauli^ower,  or  other  place  blesteed  by 
the  presence  of  the  august  body,  whicn 
kindly  informs  the  public  mind  of  aU 
passing  events,  and  directs  the  genius 
of  the  age,  at  three  pounds,  odd  shil-' 
lings  and  pence,  |>aid  weekly  during^ 
&e  session  of  Parhament 

The  rest  of  the  introduction  to  tho 
consideration  of  his  subject^  he  has 
filled  with  utter  nonsense  about  paint- 
ing, (fbr  H.  was  bred  a  watet-coloui* 
painter,  which  nrofession  he  gave  up 
on  finding  that  he  could  not  earn  salt 
to  his  porridge  by  it,  it  being  univer- 
sally acknowledged  that  he  could  not 
delineate  k  chum-staff,  and  on  that 
ground  thinks  himself  admiitbly  qua- 
lified to  talk  on  gusto  and  vertu,)  and 
common-place  stuff  about  trite  litera- 
ture. It  concludes  with  this  splendid 
sentence,  which,  if  even  Mr  Jefil^ 
the  Great  himself  can  interpret  for  me, 
he  shall  be  to  me  for  ever  a  Magnus 
ApoUo.  "  If  our  several  conteVnpora- 
raries  were  to  criticize  one  author  as  a* 
eonstant  habit,"  what  then  > — "  there' 
would  be  no  end  of  the  repeated  re- 
flections, and  continually  lessening 
perspective  of  cavils  and  objections, 
which  would  resemble  nothing  in  na- 
ture but" — what  in  nature  ?  Pray 
guess,  good  reader,  "  but  the  Camtf 
|;sic;3  aea  Milks  \jdc2  Colonnesl!- 
P.  360.  Alas !  poor  JeflVey !  criti- 
cizing one  author  as  a  constant  ha-* 
bit !  what  an  idea !  and  then  the  te- 
flections,  and  the  perspective^  and 
the  nattu-e  I  and,  proh  pudor  !  thd 
French  !  Why,  dear  Mr  Jeffirey,  thesd 
fellows  will  make  us  suspect  you  of 
having  forgotten  the  most  childish  ac- 
quirements. 

But  to  proceed — I  hinted,  some  pa- 
ragraphs a^o,  that  Mr  Jeffrey  has  alter- 
ed this  aracle  a  good  deal  since  it  made 
its  first  appearance  on  his  writing-tablc.- 
The  two  chief  alterations,  however, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  the  curtailments 
which  the  production  has  undergone, 
in  respect  of  the  notices  which  it  origi- 
nally set  forth  touching  Cobbett  and 
your  own  Magazine.  Both  of  these  cur- 
tailments appear  to  me  to  have  been  in- 
judicious. If  such  an  article  was  to  ap- 
pear at  all,  it  should  have  appeared  with 
all  its  original  beauties  and  delects  up- 
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•n  itt  biiid.  H  cpuld  tb«n  b*ve  be^a 
Mid/' f  <^  Mr  Jeffirpy  was  biu^— or  be 
wat  firmo  hoiQe— «Qa  tbis  aitide  wa« 
•tiick  in  witbottt  bis  knowledge  or  re» 
Tiitou — It  is  a  blo( ;  bat  what  book 
is  without  a  blot  now  ^nd  tben  ?  You 
nust  not  condemn  tbe  Heview  for  tbe 
aake  of  one  production,  hastily  and 
unwarily  suffered  to  appear  in  it." 
Many  are  the  times  when  shifts  like 
these  b^ve  been  resorted  to»  and  with 
tolerable  succesB,  by  the  patrons  of  tbe 
Blue  and  Yellow.  But  nere  it  will  not 
Aq  : — there  is  evidence — there  is  the 
flkarest  evidence— -that  tbe  great  Mr 
Jeffrey's  own  pen  b^s  been  at  work.  As 
U  stands,  the  article  is  a  mere  piece  of 
aiotierjf  ; — ^it  is  incomplete ;  it  is  in^- 
|terfect ;  it  is  curtailed ;  it  13  mane  and 
nutilMed ;  whole  paragraphs  have  been 
Koredout — others  have  been  dinpped 
•nddockuL  The  thing  is  not  what  it 
was  iiMant  to  be ;  nobody  can  glance  it 
over  without  being  satisfied  that  Mr 
Jeffrey  has  bondJUe  combed  and  car* 
yed  upon  the  Cockney  abortion — that 
HE  has  really  edited  Hazlitt  ! 

Tbe  notice  of  Cobbett,  as  it  now  ap- 
pears, is  really  the  roost  pitiable  makcf 
believe  I  ever  met  with.  ''  Willing  to 
wound,  and  vet  afraid  to  strike,"  is 
truly  a  line  which  the  man  lybo  edited 
(bis  has  a  right  to  quote.  I  have  no 
sort  of  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that 
the  Cockney's  original  Mb.  ccmtained 
three  or  four  pages  of  puff  upon  Cob- 
beit. — Hazlitt,  for  one,  never  can 
mention  Cobbett  without  lettin;;  his 
Inreath  out  in  bis  praise ;  and  I  ap- 
prove of  William  Hazlitt  for  admi« 
ring,  which  he  really  appears  to  do 
from  bis  heart,  the  great  and  singu- 
lar  merits  of  William  Cobbett.  But 
here  was  a  ticklish  piece  of  busi- 
ness for  Mr  Jeffrey  to  liave  anv  hand 
in.  Many  years  ago,  as,  indeed,  even 
^e  extant  paragraph  acknowledges. 
Brougham  made  a  savage  attack  on 
Cobbett's  character  in  the  Edinbuigb 
Beview.  Cobbett  did  not  suffer  from 
^lat,  of  course,  but  be  resented  it  not* 
withstanding.  For  tbe  last  ten  years, 
be  baa  badgered  Jeffrey ;  and,  to  use 
his  own  powerful  expression,  passim^ 
''  all  the  vile,  canting,  coxcomb  gang 
ef  the  Edinburgh  Review."  This  has 
invariably  been  Cobbett's  language — 
at  least  it  was  ao  until  within  the  last 
two  or  three  months.  He  1ms  lashed 
their  tergiversations ;  he  has  exposed 
tbeir  gross  errors  in  politics  and  politi- 
cal economy ;  he  has  moved  tbe  world  s 


J^nghter  with  hia  jeeta  «boiat  tiMir 
propheeies ;  lie  baa  batter^  tbem^  in 
a  word,  on  the  ground  which  was  com« 
mon  to  them  and  bun,  with  a  vigoui 
only  equalled  by  that  which  you  and 
your  niends  have  exhibited  againsi 
them  quoad  alia.  He  has  been  tbf 
other  great  thorn  in  JefiVey'a  aide* 
The  moment  you  gave  bim  a  pause, 
Cobbett  was  sure  to  dig  in — the  mcKi 
ment  tbe  old  sergeant  cried  halt, 
plunge  went  your  spur  again — In 
short,  between  you,  you  kep(Mr  Jeffrey 
in  eternal  hot  water ;  and  I  believe  be 
fronid  often  haye  befln  greatly  puzzledi 
if  anybody  bed  put  FortHPatus'  ^p  oq 
bis  bead  for  an  instant,  which  of  the 
Iwo  to  wish  first  in  perdition  and  the 
abyss.  Of  late,  however,  ea  I  have 
bin^,  there  have  been  some  sympr 

Kns  of  a  change  in  this  matter.  We 
ve  seen  Mr  Brougham  puffing  Mr 
Cobbett's  Cottage  Economy/  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  The  bcK>k  deser* 
Fed  ail  that  was  said  in  its  praise,  that 
ts  true ;  but  still,  to  see  Mr  BaouoHAif 
puffing  bis  old  arch  enemy  was  soiyier 
thing*  Thai  we  have  seen  Mr  Brougb-r 
fUtt  presenting  Mr  Cobbett's  petitions 
fdiout  tbe  national  debt,  tbe  equitable 
a4justipent,  &c,  in  the  Housed  Com? 
moue^intioducing  Mr  William  aa  a 
f'  distinguished  writer" — ^^  a  man  of 
original  and  acknowledged  geniiis,'' 
and  ^e  like*  We  have  seen  this,  and 
we  have  seen  Mr  Cobbett,  on  bis 
part,  devoting  many  whole  columns  of 
his  Register  to  the  puffing  of  Mr 
Brougham.  We  have  seen  Mr  Cobbett, 
who,  only  a  year  before,  concluded 
one  of  the  severest  diatribea  he  ever 
penned  with  these  words—*'  Law- 
yer Brougham  praises  him — that  is 
EX0I7OH ! ! !" — Wehave  heard  Mr  Cob- 
bett, who  treated  Mr  Brougham  in 
this  style  of  supreme  scorn  not  twelve 
months  before,  singing  out  about  Mr 
Brougham's  "  learning/'  "  genius," 
f '  honesty,"  and  what  not,  as  if  he  had 
been  to  be  paid  a  guinea  for  every  nre^ 
ty  word  he  could  produce.  We  have 
seen  all  this,  and  we  were  of  course 
aware  that  some  underhand  work  had 
been  going  on  between  Messrs  Brough- 
am and  Cobbett  But  still  the^  was 
no  puffery  of  Jeffrey  in  Cob&tt — 
no:  the  treaty  between  Brougham 
and  him  appeared  to  be  strictly  a 
personal  one.  The  abuse  of  Mr  Jeffrey 
and  of  the  Review,  itself  still  con- 
tinued. Brougham's  praises  were  ever 
and  anon  wound  up  with   wonder 
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how  such  a  great  man  could  stoop  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  such  '*  a 
gang''  as  Jefirey's.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, what  could  Mr  Francis 
Jeffrey  do  with  this  Cockney's  puff 
upon  Mr  William  Cobhett  ?  The  puff 
or  Cobhett  by  Brougham  had  indeed 
softened  Cobhett  towards  Brougham 
personally ;  hut  the  rage  and  contempt 
of  the  man  for  Mr  Jeffirey,  and  for 
Mr  Jeffrey's  Review,  were  still  ex- 
jnressed  without  stint  or  stay.  Should 
ne  insert  Hazlitt's  puff^  perhaps  Cob- 
hett might  thank  Ha^tt  for  it ;  hut 
here  was  proof  enough  that  he  would 
not  thank  Mr  Jeffrey.  He  could  not, 
^erefore,  bring  himself  to  put  Haz- 
litt's trash  in  as  it  stood— -he  could 
not  do  this.  He  had  gone  as  far  in  the 
way  of  stooping  to  Cobhett  as  he  could 
bring  himself  to  do  without  receiving 
some  sort  of  intimation  that  Cobhett 
would  accept  of  his  humiliation,  and 
be  merciful  in  future.  At  the  same 
time,  he  had  already  suffered  so  shock- 
ingly, tharhe  durst  not  fbr  the  life  of 
him  dream  of  putting  out  the  puff, 
and  inserting  an  attack  of  his  own 
penmanship  in  its  room.  He  was  not 
80  fod-haroy  as  to  dream  of  this.  What 
then,  amidst  all  this  net- work  of  stulti- 
fying difficulty,  remained  for  the  noble 
Francis  Jeffrey?— Why,  just  to  do 
what  he  has  done— to  score  out  all 
the  hack's  hearty  laudation,  and  retain 
just  enough  to  shew  that  there  had 
been  such  a  thin^  in  the  article,  and 
that  he  had,  in  his  editorial  magnani- 
mity, erased  it. — Hiatus  valde  deflen" 
dus  !  But,  my  word  for  it,  this  gentle- 
man IS  not  the  boy  to  allow  anything 
he  has  written  to  remain  unprinted, 
and  therefore  unpaid;  and  we  shall 
have  it  all  in  good  time  in  some  other 
comer  of  the  "  Periodical  Press." 

But  only  to  think  of  the  paragraph 
which  immediately  succeeds  this  pre- 
cious one  about  Cobhett !  It  is  a  puff 
of  THE  Examiner,  which  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  is  made  to  say  stands 
"  next  to  Cobbett's,".  (among  the 
weekly  papers,)  "  in  point  of  talent." 
The  Examiner  classed  next  to  Cobhett 
in  anything  is  odd  enough,  but,  *'  in 
point  of  tident,"  is  really  the  joke  of 
all  jokes; — the  Examiner,  that  has 
tumbled  down  first  from  a  shilling  to 
teupence— then  from  tenpence  to  se- 
venpence-halfpenny — then  to  sixpence 
—and  now  to  four  pence  ; — the  Exa- 
miner, that,  even  with  his  reduced 
prices,  has  less  circulation  at  this  mo- 


ment than  almost  any  Sunday-paper 
in  existence,  and  that  circulates  among 
a  more  ignoble  class  of  readers  than 
perhaps  any  one  of  the  array — ^tha 
Cockney  Court-Gasette  !-— the  weekly 
trash- work  of  the  Hunts ! — Oh,  mf 
dear  Mr  Jefirey,  this  indeed  is  a  tuni* 
hie! 

1  confess  I  am  a  little  puzslcd  with 
the  last  sentence  of  this  character  of 
the  Examiner.  Is  it  Hazlitt's  ?  Is  it 
Jeffrey's?  Is  it  a  pic-nic  affidr? — 
''  With  the  exception  of  a  little  tgoi- 
ism,  and  twaddle,  and  flippancy  and 
dogmatism  about  religion  and  morals, 
and  mawkishness  about\firesides,  and 
furious  Buonaparteism,  and  a  vein  of 
sickly  sonnet'Writing,  We  suspect  the 
Examiner  must  be  aUowed  to  be  thb 

ABLEST  and  MOST  RESPECTABLE  of 

the  publications  that  issue  from  the 
Weekly  Press."  This  is  thi  sentence 
as  it  stands,  near  the  bottom  of  page 
368.  How— why— by  what  fiituity  it 
was  allowed  to  appear  there,  I  con- 
fess my  utter  inability  to  make  any 
conjecture. 

If  it  be  Hazlitt's,  what  can  he  so  ex- 
quisite as  a  rebuke  of  egotism  and 
twaddle  from  the  worthy,  who,  in  his 
very  last  book,  (no,  Utie  Litter  Amoris 
was  the  last,  but  in  the  one  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Liber  Amoris,) 
took  occasion  to  tell  the  world  that  it 

was  ON  THE  lUTR  OF  AUGUST,  1794, 

HE  first  read  the  Nouvelle  Eloise, 
**  overfl  bottle  of  sherry,  and  at  the  inn 
of  Llangollen,'  — who,  in  the  penult 
number  of  the  Liberal,  favoured  ua 
with  all  those  charming  particularB 
about  the  old  Unitarian  preacher  his 
father,  and  his  own  first  mtroduction 
to  Mr  Coleridge,— whose  excessive  and 
iUustrious  egotism  is,  in  short,  one  of 
the  most  stnking  features  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  lucubrations.  If  it  be 
Hazlitt's  again,  if  it  really  be  Hazlitt's, 
can  anything  be  so  superb  as  a  sneer 
against  "  flippancy  and  dogmatism 
about  religion  and  morals,"  from  the 
author  of  the  Loves  of  <'  H."  and 
Sally  in  our  Alley — the  man  who  has 
just  insulted  the  public  with  publish- 
ing a  full  and  porticulRr  account  of 
his  laborious  and  deliberate,  but  on- 
successful  attempts,  to  seduce,  b^ 
neath  her  father's  roof,  (he  being  at 
the  time  a  married  man,  and  the  £iih 
ther  of  a  family,)  a  poor  servant  girl 
who  waited  upon  him  in  his  lodging- 
house  ?  Eeotism  and  flippancy  about 
religion  and  roorala,  indeed  1  But  no. 
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.iHH-4lus  most  be  asi  UitenM^tloB--** 
UiismvrtbeMrJef&ey'B*  And,  if  the 
sentence  be  hiB»  will  that  mend  tbe 
.matter?  Tura  to  the  article  on  Buo*- 
JMpwte,  in  thia  very  iiiimber  of  tbe 
'  Review,  and  see  fiuonafiarte  there 
gravely  chaiveterised  a»— Bnt  do  let  ua 
take  tbe  very  warda  (they  occur  at  the 
bottom  of  page  515.) 

^  We  deem  it  impossible  for  any  one, 
how  strongly  soever  he  may  have  been 
prejudiced  against  Napoleon,  to  rise  from 
the  perosal  and  study  of  these  details, 
without  an  intimate  persuasion  that  few 
great  men  have  ever  been  more  WOBTHY  ov 
fisrssx.  Hia  insatiable  ambition  re- 
mains,  in  reality^  the  onfy  charge  agaittit 
kit  characieri  and  it  must  be  aHowcd  to 
haiwe  been  mfaigled  with  as  mueiiof  good 
4tt  ever  was  known  to  be  compatible  with 
« thirst  for  power.  The  destruetion  of 
pemicMNia  alaisea— -the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  people  at  laiyo^ 
vent  hand  in  hand  with  every  act  by 
which  be  sought  his  own  personal  aff- 
grandiapmenL  In  many  caaea  thia  wot 
the  neceB$ary  etmtepienee  of  (he  debased 
condition  of  the  countries  he  overran  and 
subdued.  Any  change,  for  instoncef  must 
unavoidably  have  proved  benefidal  to 
Spain  and  Italy ;  nor  could  he  conquer 
tiiem  without  bettering  their  condition  in 
every  essential  particular.  But  it  is  omfy 
just  to  add,  that  his  oum  inflation  was  to 
root  out  antiquated  evils,  und  that  he  jiHaoed 
Ms  chief esi  glory  in  being  tlte  regenerator  <jf 
the  modem  world,  T/ie  volumes  before  us 
afford  evidence,  in  every  page,  of  his  thoug/dSf 
at  least  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  reign, 
itwing  been  all  directed  towards  raising  for 
hinudfthis  most  durable  monument^  by  eti- 
Hi&ng  himself  to  tJie  gratitude  of  all  ages,  far 
rendering  to  mankind  tfie  inestimable  service 
if  freeing  ihefnjrom  tfte  tliraXdum  ofimvetC' 
nUeabusS^  church  and  state,** 

Theae  words  are  worthy  of  being 
written  in  lettera  of  brass.  Buonaparte 
more  worthy  of  eateem  than  almoBt 
any  g^eat  man  that  ever  existed  1  No 
charge  againat  Buonaparte'a  character 
bat  the  thirst  of  power  !  jBuonaparte 
thought  of  nothing  from  1804  to  1814, 
but  *'  entitling  himaelf  to  the  grati- 
tude of  all  ages  for  rendering  to  man- 
kind the  inestimable  service  of  freeing 
them  from  the  thraldom  of  inveterate 
ahusea  in  church  and  stste !"  Theae 
ace  expressiona  on  which  I  am  not 
audi  A  ninny  as  to  ofier  any  remark. 
They  are»  unquflatioBably,  however, 
Ibe  ne  plgg  uUra^  of  f urioua  Buonapw^ 
i«sm,  and  they  oQwiA  the  MmenanH 
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ber  of  the  Review  in  which  ''  ibrioua 
Bupnaparteism"  ia  mentioned  as  con- 
lititttting  one  of  the  few  deductioaa 
which  muat  be  made  (Vom  the  general 
*'  re^pectahiliiy"  of  the  Examiner  pa^ 
per.  Another  of  these  deductiona  ia 
said  to  be  "  a  vein  of  sickly  sonnet* 
writing.''  Ngw,  who  is  ihis  sickly 
aonnetteer  ?  Is  it  anybody  but  that  very 
identical  Leigh  Hunt,  King  of  tfa«  . 
Codtneys,  the  moat  sicldy  and  disguat* 
ing  of  all  whose  |[K>etical  productiona 
(the  incestuous  Rimini  atory)  is  cba* 
racterized,  three  or  four  pagea  far^ 
ther  down,  f  n  this  Very  article,  as  <'  an 
el^ant  and  pathetic  poem,  by  dieedi-* 
to:  of  an  opposition  paper."  How  an 
we  to  reconcile  all  these  contradie* 
tiona?  I,  for  one,  cannot  read  the 
whole  aentencG),  be  it  whose  it  may, 
over  again,  without  being  convinced 
that  even  die  devil  can  speak  truth  at 
tiroes.  Truth  he  hates;  but  truth, 
lilce  murder,  will  out.-^u8t  pause  fior 
«  moment,  and  read  the  words  wet 
Again.  W^  now:  Would  anybody 
desire  a  more  intelligible  definition 
than  that  which  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view itself  furnishes,  when  it  talka  of 
**  an  able  and  resectable  paper,  whidh 
baa  no  fanUs  exo^  that  it  v&JlifffHiad 
about  reliffioH  and  mor/tls,  ( which, 
being  interpreted,  means  that  k  wt^^ 
uniform  war  againat  the  princi{dea  of 
chaatity  and  decency,  and  overHowy 
with  eternal  blasphemies  i^ainat  tbe 
fiuth  of  the  Bible,)-^hat  it  ia  full  ef 
mewkisksiess  about  ^"estdes,  egotism^ 
iwoddie^  and  sickly  aonnet*  writing"-^ 
that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  il 
ia  full  of  Cocknevisin  and  I.eigh  Hunt 
--«nd,  finally,  that  it  is  AiU  of  Wtfm^ 
Buonaptu-teism,  which  meana  neither 
moore  nor  leas  ^an  that  it  is,  lilce  the 
Edinburgh  Review  itself,  diaracter-, 
iaed  by  the  basest  Jacobinism,  the 
moat  unrelenting  hostility  to  ati  ibe 
established  inatitutions  of  Chriatian 
Europe,  in  **  church  and  state." 

I  anall  say  no  more  for  tbe  present 
about  diia  ''  most  respectable  publica- 
tion." ^ 

And  yet,^fe  I  leave  the  Cocjcneys,  \ 
I  may  perhaps  as  well  take  notioe*<»- 
very  shortly  it  shall  be-~of  the  pass- 
age a  little  way  down  about  3lr  John 
Keats.  It  is  said  by  this  Edinburgh 
Reviewer,  that  John  was  attacked  as  a 
bad  poet,  merely  because  ho  had  been 
prmsed  m  the  Examiner  in  a  way  quite 
vmeonnected  with  poUties,  for  som^^  " 
hisjuvmUc  verses  ;  and  tliat  he  wo  '^ 
SF 
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/  have  fared  very  differently,  had  he 

flung  King  Leigh  Hunt's  puff  in  his 
face,  and  howed  at  the  knee  of  William 
Giflbrd,  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, and  author  of  the  Baviad  and 
Meeviad.  Now^  the  whole  of  this  is 
made  up  of  direct  mis-statement  and 
base  misrepresentationj*  In  the  first 
place^  long  before  anyTory  Review 
whatever  took  notice  of  Keats,  he  had 
not  merely  been  puflfed  in  the  Exa- 
miner^ but  he  had  put  forth  sonnets 
upon  sonnets  of  his  own^  in  ho- 
nour of  Leigh  Hunt,  calling  Leigh 
Hunt  *'  a  kind  martyr,"  &c.  because 
he  had  been  clapped  into  Newgate 
for  a  beastly  libel  upon  his  sove- 
reign ;  and,  in  short,  had  identified 
himself  in  a  hundred  different  ways, 
¥rith  all  the  bad  political  prmciples, 
as  well  as  with  all  the  haul  poetical 
taste,  of  the  Cockney  school.  Here, 
therefore,  is  one  clear  mis-statement 
as  to  matter  of  fact.  In  the  second 
place,  it  was  not,  as  is  so  plainly 
insinuated,  the  author  of  the  Ba- 
viad and  Mffiviad  wl^o  commenced 
the  attack  upon  Keat8.X^eats  had  beeir 
dished — utterly  demolished,  and  dish- 
ed by  Blackwood — ^long  before  Mr  Gif- 
ford  s  scribes  mentioned  his  name.  The 
Quarterly  Review  did  not  invent  the 
name  "  Cockney-School,"  but  only 
adopted  that  name  after  it  had  been 
intxx>duced  by  Blackwood  into  univer- 
sal use,  and  had  in  fact  become  as 
much  an  integral  part  of  the  language 
of  English  criticism,  as  any  other 
phrase  in  the  dictionary.  It  is  theii 
absurd,  and  worse  than  absurd,  to  say 
that  Mr  Keats  would  have  altered 
bis  condition  in  any  respect  whatever, 
by  trying  to  conciliate  the  smile  of  tlie 
Quarterly  editor.  It  is  possible,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  he 
was  vexed  with  finding  himself,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Cockney  school,  cha- 
racterized  in  the  Quarterly  by  the 
phrases  which  Blackwood  had  invent- 
ed. But  that  was  a  mere  flea-bite.—^ 
All  the  other  Reviews  had  adopted  the 
tone  ere  then.  The  concern  was  ut- 
terly undermined  three  years  ere  the 
Quarterly  put  a  single  pick-axe  to  its 
foundation.  As  for  the  absurd  story  ( 
about  Mr  John  Keats  having  been  put  to 
death  by  the  Quarterly,  or  by  any  other 
criticism,  I  confess  I  really  did  not  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  a  repetition  of  such 
stuff  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  If  peo- 
f  i|  die  of  these  wounds,  what  a  prince 
m  killers,  and  king  of  murderers,  muat 
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Mr  JefiVey  be !  In  law,  the  intention 
makes  the  crime,  and  he  who  fires  a 
pistol  at  my  body  is  a  murderer,  al- 
though he  happens  to  miss  me,  or  al- 
though I  recover  of  the  wound  he  in- 
flicte.  Granting,  then,  that  this  is  the 
law,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  man 
who  cut  up  Byron's  Hours  of  Idleness  ? 

'  That  review,  surely,  was  meant  to  be 
as  severe  as  any  review  that  was  ever 
penned  touching  poor  Johnny  Keats. 
The  article  on  Lord  Thurlow — ^the  ar- 
ticle prol^  pudor  I  on  Joanna  Baillie — 
the  article  on  Tom  Little's  smutty 
Poems — all  these,  and  a  hundredraore, 
were  at  least  intended  to  murder  poeti- 
cal reputations  ;  andasfor  the  reviewers 
of  Keats  really  meaning;  to  murder,  not 
the  poetaster,  but  the  boy— the  livii^ 
individual  Johnny — ^why  this,  I  sup- 
pose, is  more  than  the  Examiner  him- 
self will  hold  uphis  face  to.  This  Edin- 
burgh Reviewer,  to  conclude,  reproaeh- 
es  very  bitterly  the  Quarterly  Review- 
er of  Keats  for  mentioning  his  profes- 
sion, and  says,  that  his  being  a  young 
apothecary  would,  under  different  cir-; 
pumstances,  have  been  converted  into 
a  ground,  not  of  censure,  but  of  praise. 
All  this  may  be  true ;  but  I  would  just, 
ask  of  Mr  Jeffrey,  who  it  was  that,  in 
the  pages  of  this  same  Edinburgh  Re- 

'  view,  quizzed  Mr  Thelwall  for  being 
a  tailor — a  trade  at  least  as  harmless  as 

*  the  other,  I  suppose  ?  Thelwall  replied 

•  to  that,  by  telling  somebody  or  other 
connected  with  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
that  his  father  or  grandfather,  I  forget 
which,  was  a  barber.    This  had  the 

^  effect  of  stopping  for  some  time  the 
stream  of  allusions  to  professions,  &c. 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Why  did 
not  Mr  Keats  try  the  same  trick  with 
the  Quarterly  ?  But  the  truth  is,  that 
all  this  is  shocking  stuff.  Who  serious- 
ly thinks  the  worse  of  a  man  for  being 
an  apothecary,  or  for  being  the  son  of 
a  barber  ?  No  such  absurdities  exist 
in  this  age  of  the  world.  And  the  per- 
son, if  such  there  be,  who  really  feels 
the  least  annoyance  from  any  such  tri- 
fles as  these,  must  certainly  boast  the 
manhood,  not  of  a  barber,  nor  of  an 
apothecary,  but  of  a  most  superlative 
tailor.  If  John  Keats  cared  for  being 
called  an  apothecary,  being  one,  he 
must  really  have  been  a  greater  goose 
than  even  I  ever  took  him  for.  Such 
allusions  have  been  in  use  ever  since 
there  were  books  and  reviewers  in  the 
world.  Good  heavens!  what  would 
become  of  Moliere,  Fididing,  Smollett, 
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Le  Sage*  Cervantes— -in  short,  of  all  die 
oomic  writera  the  world  ever  saw,  if  it 
is  to  be  ooQsidered  a  crime  to  take  a  few 
slaps  at  "  The  Thnee  Black  Graces/' 
Law,  Physic,  and  Divinity  ?  But  let  us 
hear  no  more  of  Johnny  Keats.  It  really 
is  too  disgusting  to  have  him  and  his 
poems  recalled  in  thismanncr,  after  all 
the  world  thought  they  had  got  rid  of 
the  concerts.  I  would  just  ask  any 
candid  man  this  question — "  What 
did  Keats  write?"—"  Keats i"  would 
be  the  answer,  "  I  never  heard  the 
name — Oh  I  yes,  I  do  remember  some* 
thmf^-^Keais! — was  it  Keats  you  said? 
— Are  you  sure  you  <lid  not  mean 
Cottle?'^ 

But,  just  befbre  I  quit  for  ever  the 
topic  of  J.  Keats,  let  me  ask  Mr  Jef- 
irey  one  short  and  simple  question. 
His  Review  says,  that  Johns  "JtTie 
Janc^  and.potoerful  invention  were  too 
obvious  to  be  treated  with  neglect"  and 
that  therefore  the  Tory  critics  set  to 
abusing  John.  The  question  I  wish 
to  put  is  this — If  KeatB  s  fancy  and  in- 
vention were  so  wonderfully  obvious, 
why  did  the  Edinburgh  Review  take 
no  notice  at  all  of  the  possessor  until 
long  after  the  Tory  critics  had  had 
sucn  abundance  of  time  to  make  roin- 
eed  meat  of  him  ?  What  is  the  use 
of  a  Review,  if  it  be  not  to  watoh 
for  the  appearance  of  fine  fancy  and 
powerful  invention  ;  and,  whenever 
such  quslities  make  their  appearance, 
to  call  upon  the  world  to  give  the  new 
poet  his  due  reception  of  applause? 
The  Edinburgh  Review,  however,  suf- 
fered all  the  fancy  and  invention  of 
Johnnv  Keats  to  be  pufied  in  the  pe- 
riodical works,  of  which  its  f«miUar 
knowledge  is  now  confessed— and  to 
be  sneered  at  in  those  its  fearful  inti- 
macy with  which  is  the  mainspring 
and  sole  inspiring  principle  of  the  ar- 
ticle befbre  us—it*  suffered  all  this 
for  many  long  years,  before  it  had 
the  hoBcstv  or  the  courage  to  say 
one  syllable  about  the  existence  of 
audi  a  being  as  Johnny.  How  is 
Mr  Jeffrey  to  answer  or. account  for 
this?  But  aistill  more  serious  ques- 
tion remains-^ Why,  up  to  this  blessed 
Edinburgh  Review  never 
hinted  that  there  has  been  such  a  man 
in  the  world  as  Percy  Bysshe  Shdley  ? 
Surely,  surely  his  fancy  and  invention 
were  in  the  proportion  of  1000  to  1 
compared  with  those  of  Johnny  Keats. 
Surely,  surely  he  was  abused  by  the 
Quarterly,  fully  as  bitterly  as  ever 


Keats  was.  But  no— there  is  a  reason 
for  everything.  Shelley,  with  all  his 
fiiults,  was  a  sentleman,  a  scholar,  and 
a  poet;  and  nis  merits  as  such  were 
uniformly  acknowledged  in  Black- 
wood's Magasine.  That  work,  if  there 
was  a  cry  against  Shelley,  did  not  join 
it.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  in  that 
work  that  he  -wva  first  praised  in  a 
style  worthy  of  his  genius ;  and,  while 
many  severe  criticisms  appeared  there, 
of  and  concerning  his  bod  principles, 
political  and  religious,  there  never  ap- 
peared one  word  which  Shelley,  or  the 
friends  of  Shelley,  could  complain  of, 
as  either  illiberal  or  indecorous  to- 
wards the  man  or  towards  tt^e  ppfttn 
Rrirf^ofd!ii'tTie  EdinburgTTReview  ne-  * 
glected  his  fine  Qualities,  however  ob- 
vious, and  BlocKwood  praised  them 
warmly  and  zealously,  in  spite  of  his 
bad  qualities,  however  obvious.  But  it 
did  not  suit  Mr  Jeffrey  to  allude  to  all 
this— Why  ?— why  simply  because  the 
object  of  this  article  was  to  denounce 
all  the  Tory  critics,  and  Blackwood's 
in  particular,  as  persons  who  bestow 
their  praise  or  censure  entirely  on  po- 
litical grounds — who  were  incapable 
of  doing  justice  to  the  fine  fancy  and 
powerM  invention  of  Johnny  Keats, 
and  Leigh  Hunt,  King  of  the  Cock- 
neys, because  these  men  were,  or  were 
supposed  to  be,  politically  opposed  to 
their  own  principles.  The  least  men- 
tion of  Mr  Shelley's  v^ry  diff*erent  treat- 
ment must  have  ^once  nullified  all 
this  nonsense.  Itmust,  at  the  same 
time,  have  given  bfrth  to  a  universal 
inquiry  as  to  the  reasons  which  have 
from  the  beginning,  and  up  to  Uiis  mo- 
ment, kept  the  Edinburgh  Review  si- 
lent as  to  Mr  Shelley  himself,  his  poe- 
try, and  tl^evil  and  the  good  so  strange- 
ly blendeoln  all  his  extraordinary  pro- 
auctions.  It  must  have  set  everybody 
a-saying,  "  Why  did  this  Review,  that 
praises  Mr  Barry  Cornwall,  and  Mr 
Beddoes,  and  Mr  Knowles,  and  Heaven 
knows  how  many  more  of  such  small 
deer,  why  did  it,  why  does  it,  never 
mention  the  existence  of  such  poems 
as  THE  Revolt  of  Islam  and  the 
Cencz  ?"  On  every  ground,  therefore, 
the  Review  felt  it  necessary  to  sink 
this  matter  altogether.  But  the  pub* 
lie,  you  may  rely  on  it,  will  not  sink 
it  so  easily.  The  pubtic  will  see  the 
thing  as  it  stands  ;  and  the  public  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  appreciate  the  open 
and  manly  behavidUr  of  this  redoubt- 
able Review^  both  towards  Mr  Shelley^ 
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and  towardt  the'Tor?  Joonal,  wbote 
libexBl  treatment  of  tbat  vnhappjr  per* 
aoQ  formed  sq  atriking  a  oontrial 
to  the  neglect  he  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  those,  who,  by  their  own 
shewing,  were  bound  to  have  been  the 
foremost  in  koticino  his  genius. 

I  pass  over  all  about  "  Thje  Nkws/ 
an  ^'eiceUcnt  paper''— the  Literary 
Gasettes  and  Journals^ "  a  truly  insig- 
nificant race" — the  Scotsman, "  a  truly 
original  paper,  with  but  one  subject— 
of  which  subject  its  Editor  seems  to 
be  Kififf"  I  may  just  notice,  how- 
erer^  tnat  the  Stot-King  has  rather 
more  subjects  than  one,  being,  or  at 
least  having  been,  lord  of  as  many 
stink-pots  as  any  of  his  **  xespeetable 
Inethren.  I  leave  all  these,  nowever, 
for  the  present,  and  turn  to  the  splen- 
did character  of  the  Morning  Chroni- 
cle. *^  There  is  a  liberality  and  de- 
cormn  about  this  paper,"  quoth  the 
EdinborghReview. — ^'Oston^-hearted 
Edinbuipi ! "  how  could  you  givebreath 
to  such  a  murderous  pflo-agraph  as  is 
here  (  Liberality  and  Dccoruk  in 
the  paper  which  produced  all  Tom 
Moore's  odious  series  of  Hbels  upon 
the  King  and  Lady  Hertford !  Libe- 
rality and  decorum  in  the  paper  whidi 
contained  the  mock  poems  upon  the 
death  of  Mr  Perdval,-* 

•*  Children's  tear, 
Patrk>t*8  bier,"  &c  &c. 

Alas  for  Mr  Jeffrey  I— Liberality 
and  decorum  in  the  paper  which  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  contained  that  truly 
.  wmameahle  attack  upon  John  Bull — 
that  attack  which  roused  the  universal 
loathing  even  of  the  Whigs^that  at- 
tack which,  had  it  been  executed  with 
just  a  little  less  cowardice,  must  have 
sent  the  Morning  Chroniclers  in  a  body 
to  Botany  Bay  1 — ^Liberauty  ! !  I  and 
Decorum  !!! — But  I  have  no  wish  to 
treat  the  thing  otherwise  than  as  a  joke. 
Many  is  the  good  guinea  thsi  the 
Morning  Chronicle  has  paid  Mr  Wil- 
liam Haxlitt,  and  many  is  the  puff  it 


has  paraded  in  honour  «f  Hr  Flmcia 
JeAey.  Which  of  these  oebtlemcii 
has  to  answer  for  the  libeial  aod  de* 
oorons  quia  upon  old  Penry«  with  whidi 
(now  tha*  be  is  dead,  and  his  gnineas 
not  oome-atable)  the  Edinbuigfa  Re- 
view winds  up  iu  account  of  kis  paper, 
I  shall  not  give  myself  the  trouble  of 
inquiring.  I  suspect,  however,  that 
the  thing  must  bomig  to  a^tme  **  gen«> 
tleman  of  the  press,'  from  the  sore- 
ness with  which  old  Perry's  trick  of 
fidkering  all  the  tid-bits  of  the  Chro- 
nide  himself  is  brought  up.  PenVa 
book-sale  shewed  whAt  had  been  hia 
fovourite  tastes  in  literature;  and 
it  is  certainly  ouite  possible  to  judge 
from  that,  that  ne  may  have  occasion- 
ally been  inclined  to  rob  even  Pyg- 
malion of  his  due.  The  story  of  his 
saying  that  **  Epithalamia  were  thrown 
into  Porson's  coffin,"  and  conecting 
himself  next  flay — **  for  Epithaia- 
mia,  read  Efricedia"  is  not  a  bad  one. 
The  whole  effect  of  the  paragraph  is  to 
give  the  world  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  defunct.  Wovud  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  or,  as  Cobbett  calls  him, 
(I  shall  not  ask  for  what  reason,^  "  Sir 
JAMMY,"  have  suffered  this,  haa  Perry 
been  still  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
with  his  books  and  his  papers  abont 
htm  P*— I  gneu  not.  Perry  has  been 
deadjost  about  two  years!  Thus  speed- 
ily hath  the  memory  of  his  munifloence 
deported  from  among  the  Haslitts !-«' 
thus  speedily  hath  the  savour  of  hia 
sauces  vanished  from  the  recollection 
of  the  Jeflkvys! — ^thus  speedily  hath 
the  dread  of  his  desk  evaporated  else- 
where. I  say  nothing.  I  admire  the 
Whigs — I  admire  their  gratitude — I 
admire  their  liberality — I  admire  their 
decorum — I  admire  the  Morning  Cbr»* 
nide — I  admire  the  Edinburgh  Review 
—I  admire  the  Examiner — ^I  admire 
the  News — I  admire  them  all.  I  ad- 
mire even  Sir  Jammy.  My  memory  ia 
jammy  itself,  and  long  shall  all  their 
gfories  stick  to  it.* 

The  notice  of  the  Okl  Times  is  a 


*  [Pernr  (or  Pkie,  for  that  was  the  man's  name,)  was  a  canny  Aberdonlan,  as  igno- 
mit  as  a  oray^faone^  bat  with  just  suftdcnt  tact  for  the  dradgerjr  of  a  paper.  He  was 
a  vain  creature,  ai  Haxlitt  (who  has  preserved  one  astoniihing  specimen  of  hit  benefiM- 
tor*8  ignoraaoe,  p.  363,)  reoiarka,  but  he  did  much  for  the  renectobility  of  the  diamal 
pms.  He  was  eminently  txuHUworchy,  and  some  of  his  Whig  patrons  let  him  go  to 
jail  for  libels  whidi  be  never  wrote,  but  the  aathora  of  which  he  was  too  hooouiaUe  to 

.give  up.  Vet  I  do  not  recollect  iliat  these  good  Whigs  ever  blamed  theOBselves  for 
fkulkiug  bdiind  him,  or  that  ever  he  was  called  up  to  be  bailgered  by  a  House  of  Com- 

-  moos,  for  reflecting  on  any  Tory  member,  by  mistaking  a  very  satisfactory  explanation 
for  an  apology.  At  present  the  Morning  Chronide  is  dccidecuy  going  down,  under  a 
very  heavy  creatuie.«.C.  N.] 
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wimiiloHKlQde'thailAGertun  Gen* 
Ikinni  of  Ifae  Pren  is  n^  just  «# 
pretnU  in  the  pay  of  tbe  Okl  Tiiaei. 
i  eoiild,  if  I  plewied,  giire  yoo  a  fUU 
aad  partioQlar  history  ^  the  iane  in 
whieh  the.  New  Times  is  critidxed, 
hot  I  should  he  sorry  to  hurt  re- 
spectable people  in  the  course  of  ex- 
ponng  otbersy  and  therdete  I  **  bri- 
dle i&  my  strug^ing  muse"  with- 
out jmbii.  I  disUj  however,  quote  one 
Eige  (ran  this.part  of  the  article, 
to  shew  how  well  truth  and  fklae- 
.  may  he  blended,  even  in  the 
t  liberal  and  deeoroue  of  works. 


*'  The  Times  conforms  to  the  changes 
of  the  time.  It  bears  dow^n  upon  a  ques« 
tion,  like  a  first-nite  man-of-war,  with 
streamers  flying,  and  all  hands  on  deck  | 
but  if  tlie  first  broadside  does  not  answer, 
turns  round  upon  it,  like  a  triremed  gaU 
ley,  firing  off  a  few  paltry  st^uibs  to  cover 
its  retreat.  It  takes  up  no  JaUing  cause  ; 
Jlgfde  no  up-MU  battle  i  advocates  no  great 
prindpk ;  holds  out  a  lidjfing  hand  to  no 
oppressed  or  obscure  individual.  It  ts  '  ever 
strong  upon  the  stronger  sUie,*  Its  style  is 
magnilo^ueni  ;  Us  spirit  is  not  magnanimous. 
it  is  valiani,  swaggering^  insolent,  mlh  a 
kmndred  thousand  readers  at  its  heelts  but^ 
the  instant  the  rascal  rout  turn  round  with 
the  *  mk^  and  wind*  ef  some  fid  orcww* 
etsmcet  the  TimeSy  the  tenegadey  inametasU 
Tisnest  twms  with  them*  het  the  mob 
shout,  let  the  city  roar»  and  the  voice  of 
tke  Times  is  beard  above  them  all,  with 
o«tiageoos»  deafening  clamour ;  but,  let 
the  vulgsr  hubbub  cease,  and  no  whisper, 
DO  echo  of  it,  is  ever  after  heard  of  in  the 
Times.  Like  JBulfy  BoUom  in  the  play, 
it  then  *  sggravates  its  voice  so^  as  if  it 
were  a  singing  dove,  au  it  were  any  night- 
ingale.' Its  coarse  ribakby  is  turned  to  a 
harmless  jest ;  its  swelUng  rodomontade  dsdcs 
to  a  vapid  common-place  i  and  the  editor 
amuses  himseffin  the  interval^  brfore  another 
great  explosion,  by  collecting  and  jmblis/dng, 
from  time  to  time,  jiffidavits  of  ttie  numbers 
tf  Us  paper  sold  in  the  last  stormy  period  ^ 
thejfress, 

**  The  Tiroes  rose  into  notice  through 
its  diligence  and  promptitude  in  fiirni^ 
ing  Continental  intelligence,  at  s  time 
when  foreign  news  was  the  most  inte- 
resting commodity  in  tlie  market ;  but  at 
present  it  engrosses  e:^eTy  otlier  depart- 
ment It  grew  obscene  andfruriffus  during 
the  revolutionary  war;  and  the  nick- 
names which  Mr  Walter  bestowed  on  the 
French  Ruler  were  the  counters  with 


Whicb  he  mate  his  fottotte^  When  the 
gsroeofwBrsndmadiissswasover,  and 
the  proprietor  wished  to  pocket  his  dear- 
bought  gafais  quietly,  he  hap|>eiied  to  have 
a  writer  in  his  employ  who  wanted  to 
roar  on,  as  if  anything  more  was  to  be 
got  by  his  coatinued  war-hoop,  and  who 
scandalized  the  whole  body  of  disinterest- 
ed Jews,  contractors,  and  stock-jobbers, 
by  the  din  and  smicbery  with  which,  in 
the  piping  time  of  peace,  he  was  for  ri- 
veting on  the  chains  of  foreign  nations. 
It  was  found,  or  thought  at  least,  that 
this  could  not  go  on.  The  tide  ^gold  no 
longer  Jlouvd  up  the  river,  and  the  tide  of 
Billingsgate  and  blood  could  fut  longer  Jlow 
down  it,  with  any  jrretence  to  decency,  mora- 
Kty,  or  religion.  T/iere  is  a  cant  ofjHdriot^ 
ism  in  the  city :  there  is  a  cant  of  humanity 
among  hackneyed  jtoHtidans.  The  writer  of 
the  LEADING  ASTICLE,  U  is  true,  was  a  fa- 
natic  s  but  the  proprietor  of  the  leading 
JOURNAL  was  neither  a  martyr  nor  cott- 
ier. The  principles  gpve  way  to  the  jfoUcy  of 
the  paper ;  and  this  was  the  origin  ef  the 
Nbw  l^ES." 

Observing  that  you,  Christopher, 
have  of  late  been  honoured  with  some 
of  the  abuse  of  this  great "  Bully  Bot- 
tom," the  Old  Times,  I  am  sure  you 
wiH  he  gratified  to  see  how  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  itself  apprecistes  the 
candour,  consistency,  and  honesty  of 
the  representatives  of  old  Walter.  As 
for  the  abuse  of  Dr  Stoddart — ^for^  in 
the  midst  of  certain  symptoms  of  fear 
which  I  thoroughly  understand,  he  is 
still  abused  here — ^it  would  reallr  be 
too  ridiculous  in  me  to  say  a  word  about 
what  I  am  sure  he  will  never  waste  a 
thought  upon.  Dr  S.  is  a  rare  excep- 
tion to  a  rule — that^  indeed^  is  all  but 
an  universal  one.  He  is  connected 
with  the  daily  press^  and  has  been  so 
lor  many  years ;  and  yet  he  is  as  un- 
spotted a  gentleman  as  is  now  living 
in  England.  This  is  quite  enough  for 
the  Cockneys.  He  is  a  keen  and  nigh- 
principled  Tory,  and  a  writer  of  very 
uncommon  pith  and  tact^  and  that  ' 
again  is  quite  enough  for  the  Whigs. 

But  to  return  to  our  article.  Next 
comes  a  puff  of  The  Traveller,  which 
is  qualified  as  **  not  a  new,  but  a  new- 
ly-conducted paner,"  and  as  "  distin- 
guished by  souna  judgment/'  &c.  &c. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  Brougham 
was  understood  to  liave  become  the 
chief  proprietor  of  this  paper  not  long 
ago,  and  one  of  his  brothers  to  have 
become  its  editor ;  and  that,  I  believe. 
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in  point  of  fiiel.  It  has  already  c«ued 
to  exist  as  a  distinct  paper,  in  spite  of 
all  tbis  l-^Eheu  I 

Of  xKMirse  I  shall  skip  over  the  viru-* 
lent  abuse  of  the  Courier.  The  Courier 
never  employed  Hazlitt,  and  he  has  all 
his  life  been  occupied  in  libelling  those 
connected  with  it.  You  remember  bis 
▼ile  buffoonery  about  Mr  Mudford's 
personal  appearance  in  his  Table-talk  ; 
and  this — can  this  be  the  creature  who 
dares  to  talk  here  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view abouf  flickering  jests  on  personal 
defects  ?"  Can  this  be  the  fellow  who 
talks  so?  Just  turn  to  the  Liberal,  No. 
IV.  and  see  how  Mr  Irving  is  described 
— '*  a  tall,  raw-boned,  hard-featured^ 
impudent  Scotch  quack" — "  his  hair  is 
matted  like  a  mane,  his  beard  blue  and 
singed,  and  he  verges  in  his  general 
appearance  to  the  Simiaus  tribe,  but  of 
the  largest  species" — "  the  half-saint, 
half-savage" — "  the  cross-fire  of  his 
double  vision" — ''  the  portentous  catt 
in  the  right  eye" — '*  this  brawny 
bravo  of  the  church" — "  thai  strong 
Miqmiy  qfmeuial  vision,  that  can  looK 
grave  on  the  parent,  and  fulsome  on  the 
daughter** — I  say,  let  any  man  just 
look  to  these  phrases — particularly 
the  last  Southampton-Row  touch^and 
to  the  whole  production  in  which  they 
occur — ^I  think  it  is  Hazlitt's — I  think 
there  is  internal  evidence  of  that ;  but 
at  all  events,  the  thing  is  in  the  Libe- 
ral, for  which  Hazlitt  writes — ^as,  in- 
deed, what  liberal  and  decorous  jour- 
nal is  there  for  which  he  does  not 
write  ? — I  say,  let  any  man  look  at 
these  specimens  of  Whig  and  Cockney 
liberalitv  and  decorum,  and  then  listen 
to  old  Blue  and  Yellow  (supported  as 
it  is  by  the  same  people  as  the  Liberal) 
abusing  the  ministerial  press  ^*  for  flick- 
ering jests  on  personal  defects."  This 
impudence  is  really  enough  tp  turn  the 
stomach  of  a  hog  "  of  the  largest  spe- 
des." 

But,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  of  this  rich  concern  that  amuses 
ine  so  highly  as  the  style  in  which  you« 
Christopher — vour  Magazine,  I  mean 
— are  discussed.  First  of  all,  at  the 
very  first  broaching  of  the  business  of 
Magazines,  *^  there  is,"  quoth  the  Jef-. 
frisian  Scribe, ''  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine at  the  one  end,  and  Mr  Black- 
wood's at  the  other."  Then  follows  a 
paragraph  about  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine, Wrowed  verbatim  from  a  poem 
of  Odoherty's,  and  some  other  articles 
that  appeared  two  years  ago,  less  or 
more,  in  the  Magazine.  But  what  more. 
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of  Blaekwood'a?  Not  onewofd,  my 
dear  fellow.  He  oodkl  name  it—or 
rather  he  could  suflfer  it  to'  be  named— 
this  was  soniething-^this  waa  much— 
but  could  he  so  farther  ?  Duxst  he 
discuss  you  aa  ne  did  Sylvanus  Urban^ 
or  Tom  Campbell,  or  Sir  Dicky  Phfl- 
lips  ?  No  more  than  a  messau  durst 
worry  a  bull-dog.  Hazlitt—or  the 
Cockney  author,  whoever  he  be— had^ 
I  doubt  not,  abused  you  very  manful- 
ly through  many  pages  of  his  manii- 
script  If  he  had  not  done  this,  whv, 
then,  he  is  a  mere  booby ;  for  everybody 
may  see  what  the  drift  of  the  whM 
arucle  is— everybody  sees  that  the  db« 
ject  was  to  attack  you,  you  alone— 
evervbody  sees  that  but  for  you  there 
would  no  more  have  been  an  article  on 
the  Periodical  Press,  than  there  would 
have  been  an  article  on  the  Cheese 
Press — everybody  sees  this;  and  yet  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, to  the  howling  of  Hazlitt,  and 
the  eternal  jobation  of  Jefirey,  there  is 
not  the  pluck,  after  aJl,  to  do  more 
than  just  mentioning  o?u^«  the  mere  fact 
that  Mr  Blackwood  has  "  a  Magazine." 
News  indeed  this  to  the  Cockneys ! — 
Only  look  at  the  drivelling  idiot  Docs 
he  mean,  after  all,  to  pay  you  a  com- 
pliment? He  plainly  says,  that  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  is  the  dullest, 
and,  if  he  were  a  logical  writer,  it  would 
of  course  follow  tbiat  he  meant  to  say, 
Mr  Blackwood's,  the  Magazine  f  at  the 
other  end,"  is  the  cleverest  of  all.  Did 
he  mean  to  say  this  ?  If  so,  why  not 
sav  it  ?  Or  did  he  mean  to  say,  that 
Blackwood's  was  the  newest,  the  Gen- 
tleman's being  confessedly  the'  oldest 
of  the  fry  ?  If  so,  he  meant  to  say  what 
he  knew  to  be  not  true.  He  knew  very 
well  that  whatever  merits  the  new  Ma- 
gazines he  puffs  may  have — and  nei- 
ther you  nor  I  are  such  Tilue  and  yel- 
low dirt  that  we  should  deny  that  they 
both  have  contained  many  excellent 
things — ^they  owe  their  very  breathy 
and  being,  and  form,  and  substance, 
and  life,  to  imitation  of  Blackwood* 
Both  Scribe  and  Editor  know  tnis  well 
enough.  All  the  world  knows  it.  No- 
body would  confess  it  more  freely  and 
manfully  than  Tom  Campbell  himsdf, 
I  wiU  be  bound  for  that  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  this  scribe  has  really 
been  deprived  of  all  meaning  whatever 
by  the  process  his  production  has  been 
subjected  to — ^he  nas  been  dipt  past 
redemption. 

Farther  down  a  little  way,  I  ob- 
serve a  paragraph  about  '^  slang  wit. 


ISdS.^  iMhri  of  Tintoih^  TiehUr,  Bsq< 

— **  shrewd  remarlc/' — "  oyalcri  and 
whisky,"  &c.  &c.^  which  is  prohahly 
mesnt  for  a  cot  at  your  NocUn  Ambro^ 
siame.  The  nsme^  as  I  have  heen  ob- 
serving, they  dare  nut  mention :— ex-> 
cept  once  (and  then  it  is  done  with  the 
air  of  a  child  afraid  of  horning  its  fin- 
gers,) the  name  of  **  Mr  Blackwood's 
Magaxine"  does  not  occur  in  this  ar- 
ticle on  the  present  periodical  press  of 
Great  Britddn ! — ^Yet  my  opinion  is, 
that  this  para^ph  about  the  toddy  and 

Sfsters,  QIC*  IS  intended  by  way  of  a 
ap  at  your  merry  doings  in  Ambrose's. 
The  ninnies  did  not  see  what  a  compli- 
ment they  were  paying  to  the  dramatic- 
talent  diq>layed  in  that  masterly  series 
of  papers.  Poor  creatures  !  the  v  want- 
ed to  take  a  lick,  and  their  flail  nas  just 
come  back  the  wrong  way,  and  brui- 
sed their  own  knuckles.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  sort  of  thing  that  I  am  sure 
you,  Mr  North,  will  never  dream  of  ta- 
king any  serious  notice  of,  even  should 
you  agree  with  me  as  to  my  opinion  of 
Its  purpose  and  drift.  If  the  Edin^ 
burgh  Review  wishes  to  hive  a  turn-up 
in  good  earnest  with  Blackwoo^s  Jlfo- 
gazine,  let  the  Edinburgh  Review  say  so 
smack  out.  No  chaffing  in  corners  and 
under  the  breath.  Let  us  hear  the 
challenge  I  Let  us  see  the  blunt  posted 
— ^let  us  see  the  Blue  and  Yellow  rib- 
bons tied  to  the  stakes. — We  shall  then 
understand  what  we  are  after.  And 
one  word  more  I  shall  say :  Let  Mr 
Jeffrey  himself  come  to  the  scratch — 
Mr  Jeffl!ey,  and  nobody  but  Mr  Jefi^y. 
We  have  battered  the  blood  about  the 
brainless  heads  of  these  Cockney  raga- 
muffins, until  we  may  well  be  wearv 
of  the  occupation.  Why  have  us  licK 
tbem  over  again  here  }  Has  common 
prudence  departed  for  ever  firom  among 
mankind  P  Does  Mr  Jeffrey  wish  to 
make  his  Review  the  engine  of  the 
Cockneys  against  Blackwood  ?  Impos- 
«ible.  Don^t  let  us  be  bothered  Uien 
about  Hunt's  Rimini  and  Keats's  £n- 
dymion,  and  the  rest  of  that  odious 
trash  ;  but,  if  Mr  Jeffrey  really  wishes, 
a  set-to,  let  him  grapple  at  once  with 
some  of  those  never-to-be-forgotten, 
and  never  (oh  never  1)  to-be-forgiven 
articles,  which  you  levelled  against  the 
original  Edinburgh  Reviewers  them- 
selves. Answer  these  who  can  I  Well, 
well  does  Mr  Francis  Jeffrey  know, 
that  such  burdens  are  not  adapted  for 
die  shoulders  of  the  Cockneys.  But  1 
can  tell  him,  that  if  he  himself  knows 
ikiB  much  of  the  matter^  all  the  world 
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b^des  knows  vjtA feels  too,  that,  unless 
somebody  be  found  who  will  dare  to 
put  his  back  to  that  load,  and  to  no 
other,  it  were  better  for  the  Edinburgh 
Review  to  have  a  millstone  tied  about 
its  neck,  and  to  be  cast  into  the  deep, 
than  to  be  detected  standing  afar  ofi^ 
and  Joining  a  timid  and  tremblinp:  pipe 
in  the  Cockney- whine  against  BlacR- 
wood. 

And  this  brings  me  at  last  to  what 
it  has  all  along  appeared  to  me,  must 
inevitably  be  the  fatal,  the  most  un- 
fortunate and  fatal  effbct  of  the  inser- 
tion of  this  article  on  the  periodical 
press  in  the  Edinburgh  Review !  The 
Edinburgh  Review  has  of  late  years 
been  more  skilfully,  effectually,  and 
insufferably  attacked,  than  perhaps 
any  literary  engine  of  disloyaJty  and 
infidelity  has  been  in  our  time.  **  Why 
does  the  Edinburgh  Review  make  no 
answer  to  all  this  >" — has  been  the  un- 
varymg  feeling,  and  the  frequent  lan- 
gun^e  of  every  man  not  immediately 
connected  with  Mr  Jeffrey  and  his  Re- 
viewing Cabal.  The  only  answer  they 
have  ever  vouchsafed  has  been  a  sort  of 
would-be-disdainful  toss  of  the  nose — 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  Poh  !  'tis  only  a 
Magazine  that  attacks  us  !  would  you 
really  have  Jeffrey  meddle  with  a  Ma- 
gazine ?" 1  appeal  to  Jeffrey  him- 
self, whether  I  am  not  now  stating  the 
eiuict  truth.  Of  course  nobody  but  an 
idiot  could  be  really  taken  in  by  such 
stuff— but  still  here  was  a  something 
to  be  said,  insinuated,  hinted,  looked 
and  we  all  know,  that,  give  the 
Whigs  a  something,  and,  however  con- 
temptible it  may  be,  Uiey  will  find 
means  to  make  it  serve  their  turn 
among  themselves*  WeH,  but  what  is 
to  become  of  them  now  ?  M^at  is  to 
become  of  that  fine  big  face,  that  did 
so  much  good  service  ?  Othello's  oc- 
cupation's gone ! 

The  Edinburgh  Review  has  at  last 
come  down  from  its  altitude,  and  put 
itself  by  the  side,  n6t  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine  (that^  forsooth,  had  indeed 
been  a  favour !)  but  of  the  News,  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  the  Traveller,  the 
Examiner,  the  Times,  Cobbett,  &c. 
&c.  In  short,  it  has  proclaimed  itself 
the  "  Cater-cousin"  of  every  liberal 
and  decorous  journal  in  the  world,  and 
farewell  to  all  its  greatness !  After  con- 
descending to  review  and  laud  the  ''Es^ 
soys"  the  " jeux-d'espHt,"  the  "  en- 
lightened disquisition,"  of  old  Perry's 
newspaper  r^afler  condescending  to 
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haver  and  stare  over  the  wonderfol 
achievements  of  those  miracoloiu  Gen* 
demen  of  the  Press,  who  hring  out  the 
dramatic  criticisms  in  the  morning 
papers^  the  very  day  after  the  piece  cri- 
ticized was  performed-— after  testifying 
this  profound  respect  £ot  the  Reporters  I 
— after  calling  the  contributions  to  Col- 
bum's  Magazine,  and  its  rival,  "  the 
very  cream  of  periodical  literature" — 
in  short,  after  this  complete  .blending, 
amalgamating,,  and  interfusing  of  it- 
self, with  all  that  sort  of  oonoem — up- 
on what,  in  the  name  of  everything 
that  is  salutiferous,  is  this  Quondam 
Down-looker  to  take  his  stand  ? — ^No ! 
he  has  fidlen  from  his  humbug  height 
— he  has  slidden  from  his  vapouring 
vantage-ground— he  has  leapt  from 
his  laughter-moving  pinnade — ^he  now 
stands  upon  ^e  debateable  ground  like 
other  people,  and  woe  be  to  him  if  he 
stands  there  only  to  be  a  mark  for  your 
unerring  and  unsparing  articlery.  You 
may  dq»end  on  it,  many  will  be  the 
weary  days  through  which  Mr  Jeffrey 
will  bemoan  himself,  for  having  been 
betrayed  into  this  betise.    It  wUl  not 
be  either  sneering  or  snuffling  that 
will  suffice  to  lug  him  out  of  the 
quagmire,  into  which  he  has  suffered 
a  quackish  and  Cockney  will-o'-the» 
wisp  to  seduce  his  unfortunate  stilts. 
Let  Mr  Jeffrey  reflect  upon  all  this 
coolly  by  himself— and,  if  he  does  make 
up  bis  mind  to  do  the  thing  like  a  man 
— if  he  does  make  up  his  mind  to  at^ 
tack  you  boldly  and  directly  for  your 
articles  on  the  Edinburgh  Review,  its 
political  basenesses — its  irreligious  iojse 
thfoughout — its  occasional  slips  of  in- 
fidelity, open  and  not  to  be  mistaken — 
its  blasphemous  sneers — ^and  its  vile 
prostitution  of  literary  criticism  to  the 
purposes  of  unpatriotic  and  unchris- 
tian rancour  and  spleen — if  he  does 
make  up  his  mind  to  come  forth  in 
harness,  and  give  battle  upon  these 
great  points — ^no  fear,  say  I,  but  he 
.  shall  meet  a  champion  well  armed  for 
the  conflict.    But  let  him  not  lay  the 
flattering  unction  to  his  soul,  that,  by 
loose,  vague,  and  indefinite  paragraphs 
of  abuse,  such  as  this  made-up  thing 
consists  of,  he  can  blind  the  eves  of 
the  public  to  the  damning  fiict,  that  he 
avoids  the  questions  which  really  have 
been,  and  are,  at  issue,  between  his 
lournal  and  that  which  first  bearded 
him  in  his  own  northern  den,  which 
first  shewed  that  to  be  Uttte  which  had 
before  pweed  cune&t  for  great,  whidi 
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strimied  the  mask  from  the  features  of 
foulness,  and  made  the  despot-im- 
postor stoop  from  hia  thrane  to  drain 
the  cup  of  exposure,  and  kneel  in  the 
dust  of  irretrievable  degradation. 

Aa  fi)r  the  old  assertion,  so  unpity- 
.  ingly  reiterated  throughout  the  five  or 
six  concluding  pages  of  this  article, 
viz.  that  the  Tory  press  of  the  presefit 
day  has  had  the  gmlt  of  introducing  a 
new  and  unheard-of  measure,  and,  in- 
deed, a  new  and  unheard-of  system,  of 
personal  vituperation  into  English  li- 
terature— I  say,  once  for.  all,  that  the 
assertion  is  grossly  in  opposition  to  the 
truth  of  history.  That  it  is  wilfully 
false,  I  do  not  say — because  I  am  aore 
Mr  Jeffrey  is  incapaUe  of  writing  or 
editing  what  he  knows  to  be  false ;  bnt, 
at  the  same  time,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  observe,  that  ^is  artkle  snews  that 
some  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  read 
filsckwood's  Magazine;  and  sll  the 
world  knows,  that  this  assertion  has 
been  proved  to  be  false  in  that  jour- 
nal, not  once  nor  twice,  but  fifly 
times.  I  refer,  once  for  all,  to  that 
Number  of  the  Noctes  Ambrosians, 
in  which  the  history  of  En^idi  libel 
was  gone  into  at  so  much  length,  and 
brought  to  so  triumphant  a  conduaion 
in  favour  of  the  Tories  generally— but 
above  all,  and  more  especially,  of  the 
Tory  writers  of  the  present  time.  As 
for  the  grossness  of  the  mis-statement, 
I  need  not  surely  lecture  upon  that  to 
your  readers.  They  know  tnat  Jefitey, 
Broii^ham,  and  Moore,  wei«  vindic- 
tive hbellers  of  men,  as  well  as  of  prin- 
ciples, long  ere  Christopher  North  ever 
shed  one  drop  of  ink  on  the  field  of 
periodical  literature.  They  know  that 
Peter  Pindar  preeeded  theAnta-jaoobui 
— they  know  that  the  Examiner,  the 
Morning  Chvonide,  and  the  Times, 
preoeded  John  Bull.  They kmwiJML 
the  Tory  warfare  has  been  strictly, 
and  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  a 
defensive  one :  Thev  know  that  Mr 
Jeffi'ey  and  his  dan  nad  twenty  years 
of  free  and  unchecked  abusing,  ere 
Blackwood  b^ssn  to  abuse  Iticm ;  and 
they  know,  and  all  the  world  feels,  that 
if,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  (for  I  deny 
that  more  than  this  can  be  asserted, 
even  by  the  bitterest  of  your  honeal 
enemies,)  you  have  overstepped  the 
limits  of  perfect  propriety  in  we  style 
of  your  warring,  the  transgression  wras 
only  a  transcript  of  what  he  and  ail 
his  friends  had  been  aocustomed  to  do 
from  tbehr  youth  upwarda-^and  tivy 
17 
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*-ihe  world—* the  impartial  candid 
world,  win  not  fiiil  to  obaerre  how 
broad  is  the  line  that  must  he  drawn 
between  the  anproToked,  tyrannical, 
vindictive  vituperation,  habitual  to  the 
old  Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  few 
occasional  instances  of  ultra-severitj 
into  which  the  representative  and  the 
avenser  of  a  party  whose  very  food 
had  been  insult,  may  have  been  be- 
trayed in  the  momentary  heat  of  tem- 
p«r— or  rather,  I  should  say,  in  the 
roused  and  flaming  indignation  of 
kmg-trampled  virtue,  long-3erided  re- 
Bgion,  long-spumed  and  outraged  pa- 
triotism* 

JDoes  Mr  Jeffrey  flatter  himself  that 
all  his  thousand  misdeeds  of  the  form- 
er, the  free,  the  unfettered  day  of  his 
domination,  are  forgotten  or  forgiven, 
merely  because  in  these  latter  times 
he  and  his  partisans  have  been  whip- 
ped, lashed,  scourged  into  comparative 
quietness,  decorum,  and  inoffensive- 
nesB  ?  Does  a  blue  and  yellow  viper 
cease  to  be  one,  merdy  because  nis 
&ng8  have  been  extracted?  Is  such 
a  cttEATURE  the  less  a  viper,  because 
jnty  is  a  more  natural  and  appro- 
priate feeling  for  him  in  his  pre- 
sent disabled  condition  than  wrath? 
No-— no ! — ^the  memory  of  an  insulted 
communitv  is  not  auite  so  short-lived 
as  some  of  these  old  and  branded  of- 
fenders may  well  wish  it  were.  The 
time  was,  and  at  no  distant  date,  when, 
to  make  use  of  language  that  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing, — 
''  The  Whigs  assumed  a  natural  su- 
periority over  tis,  as  if,  being  of  a  dif- 
ferent party,  we  were  necessarily  of  an 
inferior  species,  and  justly  liable  to  be 
tortured,  worried,  and  hunted  to  death 
like  any  other  vermin."  The  time  was, 
when  ihey  had  a  right  to  say  what  they 
pleased  of  us,  to  invent  and  propagate 
wnj  fiilsehood  or  misrepresentation  Uiat 
suited  their  turn.  It  was  then  that 
the  greater  the  falsehood,  the  more  was 
the  merit— the  more  barefaced  the  im- 
posture, the  more  laudable  the  fraud. 
Vou  were  a  Tory— a  loyal  man-!-a 
Christian  writer— did  not  that  of  itself 
implv  all  other  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ours? That  beino;  once  granted,  they 
had  .a  right  to  neap  every  outrage, 
every  incugnity  upon  you,  as  a  matter 
of  eourse.  You  were  an  enthusiast  in 
the  cause  of  the  throne  and  the  altar. 
Did  it  not  fbllow  that  yon  roust  be  a 
bad  poet,  a  contemptible  orator,  a  bi- 
got, a  slave !  You  were  firr  the  Mini- 
Vol.  XIV. 
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sters:  Was  it  to  be  supposed  that 
you  were  not  against  sense,  grammar, 
rhvme,  and  reason?  Yon  were  en- 
titled, in  short,  neither  to  justice  nor 
to  mercy;  and  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewer, who  volunteered  to  deprive 
vou  of  a  livelihood,  whether  by  stri- 
king at  your  moral  &me,  or  your  intel- 
lectual reputation ;  in  short,  by  any 
means,  however  atrocious  or  dastard- 
ly> — ^this  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  ^lis 
Brougham,  this  Jefirey,  was  entitled 
to  the  thanks  of  the  liberal,  the  gra- 
titude of  the  decorous,  the  applauses 
of  THB  Whios.  Witness,  ye  much  in- 
jured names  of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
and  Southev — ^witness;  ye  eternally 
blended  epithets  of  Renegudo  and 
Driveller — ^witness,  ye  magnanimous 
sneerers  about  the  Morning  Post  and 
theStamp-Office— witness,  Oxford  !— 
witness,  Copplestone  ! — ^witness,  ye 
more  recent  audacities,  that  have  just 
been  rebuked  into  the  mingled  blush 
and  shiver  of  impotence,  by  the  stem 
retributing  indignation  of  insulted 
Philpotts! 

But  I  beg  pard(m-*I  have  really 
been  verging  towards  seriousness^* 
which  is  surely  the  last  mood  of  your 
mind  in  contemplating  thisaffidr.  You, 
of  course,  regard  the  whole  as  an  indi- 
rect compliment  paid  to  yourself;  and 
indeed,  dear  North,  a  compliment  of 
compliments,  and  a  triumphant  tri- 
bute to  you  it  is.  I  speak  not  of  the 
compliments  to  your  talents,  extort- 
ed by  a  lurking  remnant  of  truth, 
in  the  midst  of  abuse — as,  for  in- 
stance, where,  in  an  absurd  tirade 
against  the  Noctes  Ambrodane,  to 
put  down  which  he  appears  anxious 
for  an  act  of  Parliament,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  admit  their  wit,  and  the 
shrewdness  of  their  remarks ;  because 
compliments  from  such  a  creature  are 
rather  afironts  than  otherwise.  But 
your  triumph,  your  true  and  glorious 
triumph,  consists  in  the  grovelling, 
crawhng,  cowardly,  pitiful  confession  • 
of  the  utter  prostration  of  the  whole 
gang  of  whom  he  now  acts  as  mouth- 
piece, before  you,  and  in  the  beggarly 
and  starveling  lamentation  over  the 
severity  of  the  well-deserved  inflic- 
tion. That  you  have  crushed  the  ver- 
min, we  all  know ;  that  the]^  do  squeal 
and  gibber  at  the  very  mention  of  your 
name,  is  dear  as  light ;  but  that  any  of 
die  unfortunate  should  be  so  spoony 
as  to  make  the  confession  in  terms  so 
abject,  with  contortions  of  countenance 
2G 
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80  ludicroiuly  lamentable,  nirpassed 
my  wannest  expectationa,  imtil  I  aaw 
it  in  this  article.  Then  the  awful 
soreness  of  the  whole  party  at  finding 
the  press  to  which  they  set  mp  a  sort 
of  unalienable  daim,  tamed  against 
them— and  discomfiting  them  totally 
r— is  here  given  utterance  to  in  all  the 
blackness  of  sorrow.  We  hare  put  the 
Whigs  down  in  a  great  measure  by  its 
agency,  and  nodiing  can  oomfort  them. 
All  they  have  left  is  to  accuse  us  of 
scurrility  and  personal  sarcasm.  Poor 
wretches !  whom  does  that  gull  ?  No- 
body with  a  head  difibring  in  organi- 
zation fi!om  a  turnip.  Thev  commen- 
ced a  crusade  against  all  tnat  was  es- 
timable in  society.  Peter  Pindar  was 
set  upon  the  most  virtuous  king  that 
ever  ornamented  a  throne,  and  his  ruf- 
fian buffixmery  was  cheered  by  the 
thundering  applause  of  the  Whigs. 
Tom  Moore  was  clapped  as  the  fint 
of  jeux-d'espfit  writers  fixr  the  incre- 
dible infamies  of  his  Twopenny  PosU 
bag,  and  the  Fudge  Family— Sydni^ 
Smyth  flung  dirt  tnrough  Peter  Plym- 
ley^  letters,  to  their  infinite  joy — 
Hone  caricatured  the  King,  and  libel- 
led the  most  illustrious  men  and  100- 
men  in  the  country — ^this  very  Edin- 
burgh Review  was  estabUshea  for  the 
purpose  of  insulting  and  annoying  us 
m  every  manner  possible,  and  in  the 
course  of  its  hopeful  career  has  been 
guilty  of  the  basest  slanders  on  the 
uving  and  the  dead,  has  run  tiltagainst 
every  honest  feeling,  male  and  female, 
with  the  most  feloniousferod^.  What 
need  I  swell  the  catalogue  ?  Take  up 
the  files  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  mr 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  mark  its  ar- 
ticles ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  the  ve- 
nom, the  black-hearted  assassin  viru- 
lencedisplayedin  them,  will  make  even 
the  strongest  stomach  turn.  Was  this 
to  be  tolerated?  Indeed  it  was  not. 
And  accordin^y  we  retorted.  We 
shewed  the  mere  baseness  of  the  Whig 
newspa^  world — ^the  ^ross  ignorance 
and .  drivelling  impertmence  of  the 
Cockneys — the  shallow  pretensicms, 
and  the  cowardly  deism  m  die  Edin- 
bur]^h — ^the  utter  insufficiency  of  the 
Wh]£  statesmen — and  destroyed  by 
merely  holdins  up  to  light  the  infamy 
of  the  Whig  fibellers.  And  they  are 
down !  down  amoiu;  the  dead  men ! 
There  let  them  rot ! 

In  this  operation  it  appears  we  have 
been  throwing  filth.  We  are  sure  the 
accusation  is  quite  true.  We  have  had 
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occasion  to  give  anecdotes  of  the  lives 
of  some  of  the  profiigates  whom  we 
have  overthrown,  and  their  enormity 
was  so  great  as  to  surpass  the  filth  of 
any  feigned  charge.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  point  out  the  tendency  of 
some  of  their  works,  and  this  tenaen* 
cy  is  so  foul,  that  our  very  language 
in  exposing  it  was  necessarily  open  to 
the  danger  of  bein^  suspected  of  sha- 
ring in  me  contamination.  But  it  is 
now  little  matter ;  we  have  seen  the 
work.  Extract,  North,  extract,  in  the 
very  joy  of  your  soul,  Hazlitt's  gra- 

ec  description  of  your  overthrow  of 
1  and  his  rabble  rout.  It  is  ded- 
dedly  the  very  best  thing  he  ever 
wrote. 

'«'  Mlio,  indeed,  was  likely  to  stand,  for 
any  lengdi  of  time,  *  the  pelting  of  this 
pitiless  storm*— the  precipttaCioD  of  nick- 
names ftom  such  a  height,  the  thundering 
doim  of  huge  volumes  of  dirt  and  rubbish, 
the  u^y  Uairs  at  character,  the  flickering 
jests  on  personal  defects— with  the  com- 
placent smiles  of  the  great,  and  the  ait- 
o&Y  SHOUTS  OF  THE  MOB,  to  Say  no- 
thing of  the  Attoiney-Geneial*s  infoima- 
don,  filed  ex  ojficio,  and  the  well-paid  de- 
positions of  spies  and  infbrmers !  It  was 
a  hard  batde  to  fighti  The  enemv  were 
well  entrenched  on  the  heights  of  place 
and  power,  and  skulked  behind  their  ram- 
parts—those whom  they  assailed  were  ex- 
posed, and  on  the  pavi»  It  was  the  forlorn 
hope  of  genius  and  indqf>endenoe  strug- 
gjlinff  for  fkme  and  bread;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  many  of  the  candidates  tumm 
ed  taily  and  fled  nom  such  fearful  odds." 

Is  not  this  balm  to  your  heart? 
Do  you  not  feel  a  glowing  and  dieery 
warmth  over  you  while  reading  this 
passage?  To  oe  sure  you  do.  Not 
that  we  rgoice  in  the  woe  of  any  poor 
fellow-creatures,  but  because  we  are 
hajppy  at  soul  to  find  that  the  noxious 
innuenoe,  which  their  sinful  propen- 
sities led  them  to  exercise  whenever 
they  could,  is  clean  gone.  Do  not  dis- 
turb yourself  about  tne  abusive  worda 
occasionally  vented  against  you.  In 
their  vocabulary,  a  ^sycophant  to  a 
man  in  power,  is  one  who  fears  God, 
and  honours  the  king;  an  atrocious 
dastard  is  a  man  who  takes  one  of  the 
''  VEBM IN,*'  (I  thank  thee,  slave,  for 
teaching  me  the  word,^  by  the  throat, 
and  soueezes  it  to  death  in  s<]nea]dng 
convulsions.  Such  is  the  dialect  of 
the  crew.  But,  bbwing  away  this 
froth,  skipjnng  also  the  nonsense  about 
Attorney-Geiieral8andinfonners,who, 
Hazlitt  well  knows,  never  meddled 
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with  his  p^$  look  at  the  real  matter 
of  this  £digntful  paragraph.  Here 
we  haye  the  miserahle  man  owning, 
that  in  oonseauence  of  our  dcertbns, 
the  whole  of  his  wickedly  industrious 
pack  are  laughed  at  by  the  orbat, 

AND,  best  of  all,  INSULTED  BY  THE 

MOB,  tortured^  hunted,  and  worried 
to  deaUi,  oonricted  of  stupidity  and 
ignorance  in  proae  and  verse^  rained 
Jn  pretensions,  scorned  for  the  disco- 
Nerad  particulars  of  their  whole  life, 
education,  and  conversation,  dissected 
as  condemned  malefactors,  looked  on 
as  guilty  of  petty  Tices  and-ahauidi* 
ties,  mupected  of  heing  had  sohjeet% 
and  umversally  admitted  to  he  had 
writers  and  had  men,  hy  all  the  re- 

r  table  and  well-disposed  part  of 
community  1  How  awful  a  deli- 
neation of  the  wretched  state  of  mind 
mjoyed  (if  I  may  use  the  word) 
by  those  who  have  lifted  up  their 
tmces  against  their  monarch  and  their 
God !  How  consolatory  to  those  who 
have  stuck  to  that  cause  through  good 
and  evil  report !  Not  a  word  that  I 
can  say  could  heighten  the  picture; 
but  never  for^t  it.  North ;  let  it  serve 
as  an  everlastmg  text  for  you,  when- 
ever you  think  fit  to  mention  the 

VEBMIK. 

MiQo  habet  omatiis  i  mille  deoenter  habet. 
Tib.  IV.  ij.  14. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  spun  out  your 
patience  altogether — but  take  heart,  I 
am  almost  done  with  it  now. 

The  article  "  On  Early  Moral  Edu- 
cation'' is  Brougham's,  and  it  is  in  his 
best  style.  It  is  ftdl  of  plain  strong 
sense ;  and  yet  a  certain  gracefhl  tinge 
of  feeling  is  diffiised  over  every  sen- 
tence. Such  articles  cannot  be  too 
widely-read,  or  too  highly  applauded. 
The  afipearance  of  such  things  I  ever 
hail  with  delight,  wherever  I  find 
them.  I  am  a  Toij,  and  Brougham 
is  a  Whig;  but,  after  all,  into  what 
insignificance  these  party  names  and 
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party  objects  sink,  when  ccmtrasted 
with  the  universal  ftding^of  huma- 
nity^and  the  great— <3od  grant  it 
were  alwavs  the  common  cause— of 
social  good. 

I  would  it  were  in  my  power  to  ter- 
minate in  this  vein  ,*  but  I  cannot  end 
without  saying,  very  shortly,  that  no- 
thing, even  m  the  £!dinburgh  Review, 
ever  excited  in  my  mind  emotions  of 
a  more  painfhl  nature,  than  certain 
passages  in  the  article  on  Las  Cases's 
book  about  Napoleon.  To  see  the 
chamter  of  Marie  Antoinette  thus 
sneered  at  in  the  &oe  of  all  the  aflfoct* 
ing  evidences  of  its  saint-like,  prince- 
ly, and  heroic  elevation  which  Mme. 
Campan's  work  and  the  "  Boyal 
Memoirs"  have  just  laid  before  tiie 
world !  Is  this  cmvalrv  ?  Is  this  man- 
hood ?  And  to  see  sucn  things  quoted 
in  the  Review  that  is  to  be  lying  on 
the  tables  of  at  lesat  some  English 
ladies  for  three  months  to  come!— 
such  vile  obscenity — such  heartless, 
witless  filth !  I  blush  indeed  for  Mr 
Jeffiey.  Is  it  possible  that  the  srticle 
is  another  contribution  from  the  same 
wretched  Ribald,  who  treats  the  same 
subject  in  the  same  spirit  of  disho- 
nesty and  degradation  in  the  new 
number  of  the  Liberal?  Is  such  com- 
munity to  be  pushed  so  far*-and  Mr 
Jeffrey  still  hi^  to  maintain  any  de- 
gree m  reputation  for  his  work  f 

The  argument  in  favour  of  the  late 
unhappy  Queen  of  England,  via.  that, 
"  after  all,  she  only  formed  one  con- 
nexion in  the  eonise  of  six  years/'  is, 
in  this  shape  at  least,  a  new  one.  One 
connearion/  onlyofieBeigamil  Peaoebe 
to  her  ashes !  Must  her  friends  alwavs 
be  the  persons  to  stir  them  with  tne 
boldest  finger  of  insult  ?  And  this  is 
from  the  Review  that  says  the  Exa- 
mined would  be  a  respectable  paper, 
but  for  its  ''  flippancy  about  morals 
and  religion  I" 

Yours  truly, 
Timothy  Ticilek. 
Souihiide,  Uth  Attguit,  18«S. 
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XPH  A'£N  STMnOZm  KTAIKON  n£PINI2ZOM£NAaM 
HA£A  KaTIAAONTA  KAeHM£NQN  OINOnOTAZ£IN. 

PHOC.  Op.  Ath* 

Z^TMs  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  PhocffUdes, 

An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 

Meaningy  "  'Tib  hioht  for  good  winebib^ino  pbofle, 

€f  ^QT  TO  i^g.^  THs  JU0  PACE  ROUND  THE  BOARD  LIKE  A  CRIPPLE  ; 

"  But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple." 
An  excellent  rtde  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis-- 
And  a  veryfi  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes*^ 

C.  N.  ap.  Ambr. 

north. 
Nay^  do  not  blush^  Ensign.    I  thought  you  had  dipped  in  the  Shannon. 
I  believe  you  sing  extempore  ? 

MULLION. 

Ay,  and  cx-trumpery. 

north. 
Curse  your  punning.    Quaver  away  this  {throwing  Jf .  a  paper,) 

MULLION,  {hums  aprekidio.) 
Then,  therefore,  give  due  audience  and  attend.    Milton,  hem  I 

1.  a 

The  birds  have  sung  themselves  to  rest,  And  safe  and  silent  in  the  bay. 

That  sang  around  our  bower ;  Is  moor'd  each  fisher's  prow. 

The  weight  of  the  night-dew  has  bow*d  Each  wearied  one  has  sought  his  home. 

The  head  of  every  flower.  But  where,  my  love,  art  thou  ? 

2.  4. 

The  ringing  of  the  hunter's  horn  I  pick'd  a  rose,  a  red  blush  rose. 

Has  ceased  upon  the  hill,  Just  as  the  dews  begun. 

The  cottage  windows  gleam  with  light,  I  kiss'd  its  leaves,  but  thought  one  kiss 

The  harvest  song  is  still.  Would  be  a  sweeter  one* 

5. 
I  kept  the  rose  and  kiss,  I  thought 

How  dear  they  both  would  be ! 
But  now  I  fear  the  rose  and  kiss 

Are  kept  in  vam  for  thee ! 

Really  a  very  pretty  song.  It  was  spoony  in  you  to  drop  it  out  of  your  pocket, 
ODohertyl 

ODOHERTT. 

And  amazingly  genteel  in  you  to  sing  it  under  the  drcumstanoes.  It  was 
about  aa  bad  as  Brougham's  reading  in  Parliament  Mr  Saurin's  letter,  picked 
out  of  Lord  Norbury's  pocket 

NORTH. 

Is  the  author  a  secret? 

ODOHERTY. 

Not  the  least  Rest  her  soul !  she  died  of  love.  Her  name  was  Quashie 
Maboo^-quite  a  sentimental  negress,  who  kept  a  canteen  in  the  Bowery  Way, 
New  York.  Poetry  and  peach-brandv  were  the  death  of  her.  I  got  her  a 
great  wake  in  1816,  for  she  was  tenderly  attached  to  me. 
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NORTH. 

Wflberforoe  ought  to  quote  thkaoDg  MB  proof  of  negro  cqwdty.  Wesshe 
pretty? 

OSOHBE^Y. 

Yes,  Uack  Imt  comely— she  aqmnted  furiootlyi  bat  it  pMsed  for  ogling ; 
and  I  can  assore  you  her  pine-apple  rum  waa  superb. 

MULLION. 

You  were  then  a  rum  customer^  I  take  it.  Apropoa  of  love^  Tom  Moore  is 
in  Ireland,  I  understand. 

MOATH. 

So  I  am  informed  by  letter  ftom  Killamey.  He  travels  in  the  train  of  the 
Marquia  of  Lansdowne,  who  is  visiting  his  Irish  estates. 

TICKLER. 

Tom  goes  aa  joculator,  I  suppose.  Lansdowne,  when  in  office,  was  distin- 
Kuished  as  a  dandng-master,  and  gave  Thomas^,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  place  in 
the  West  Indies  for  bis  piping. 

NORTH. 

I  do  not  blame  him  for  that  I  rejoice  to  see  literary  merit  patronised,  but 
there  was  something  base  and  ^veUin^— in  a  word,  something  truly  'Whig— 
in  the  ruffian  treatment  Dibdm  ezpenenced  from  the  gang  whi(^  got  into 
power  in  1806. 

TICKLXR. 

Dir^  revengeftd— and  bM;garly  to  the  last  degree.  They  could  not  for* 
give  him  for  having,  in  his  glorious  songs,  stirred  the  spirit  of  Britain  aninst 
S&eir  friends  the  Jacobins ;  and,  accordingly,  in  his  old  age,  the  filthy  fSlows 
deprived  him  of  a  pension  which  he  had  earned  by  services  to  his  country, 
more  solid  than  the  nine-tenths  of  those  which  have  been  the  foundation  ti 
many  a  Whig  property. 

NORTH. 

Well,  well — ^they  stick  to  one  another,  however ;  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  other  people  who  shall  be  nameless.  You  know  we  have  often  contrast- 
ed  the  different  treatment  experienced  by  this  very  Tommy  Mooref  and  Theo- 
dore Hook,  under  the  very  same  circumstances. 

ODOHERTY. 

Theodore,  however,  is  win^Ung  up  after  all,  and  must  eventually  lie  deared 
of  all  slur.  If  the  details  of  his  case  were  published,  it  would  be  ^e  expose  of 
the  most  rascally  piece  of  pitifbl  persecution  ever  heard  of;  and  I  hope  it  wHl 
be  publiahed  some  fine  day  or  other. 

MULLION. 

You  have  heard  Theodore's  joke  on  his  misfortune  ? 

^  ROLLER. 

No,  never.— (iliM^p.)  Plus  millies  jam  audin. 

MULLION. 

Fob,  man,  you  nuut  have  heard  it ;  it  is  in  print  When  he  came  from  the 
Isle  of  France,  he  touched  at  the  Cai»e  of  Good-Hope,  where  he  met  Lord 
Charles  Somerset.  "  Bless  me,"  said  his  lordship,  '^  mat  sends  you  home  so 
soon,  Hook-^  complaint  in  your  liver?" — '*  No,"  replied  Theodore;  "  a  dis- 
order in  my  chest," — ^Yon  certainly  heard  it  ? 

NORTH. 

Why,  yes ;  it's  almost  aa  venerable  as  anything  in  Joe  Miller. 

MULLION. 

I  was  aware  of  that,  and  onlyUdd  it  as  a  preface  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex's  ad« 
mirable  venion  of  the  story.    The  Duke,  you  know,  is  very  bright. 

ODOHERTY. 

Yes,  aa  one  of  Lambton's  coal-scuttles. 

MULLION. 

And  hates  Theodore,  whom  he  suspecta— with  what  reason  I  cannot  say— of 
having  demolished  him  in  Bull. 

TICKLER. 

Why,  certainly  hia  highnces  haa  no  great  reason  to  be  obliged  to  the  tribe  of 
Bull;  for  he  waa  only  saapected  to  be  a  blockhead  ftnnerly,  but  now  is  written 
down  as  an  aaa  regular. 
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MULLlOy. 

Well^  sir^  an  ultra  fit  of  candour  eyeiy  now  and  then  leian  on  liim>  and  he 
panegyrizes  Hook's  wit.  "  I  don't  like  the  man>'  sir/'  he  says — "  I  don't  like 
the  man ;  but  do  him  justice ;  let  us  be  fair  ;  he  is  a  droll  fellow,  sir — ^a  droll 
fellow ;  he  tells  you  a  good  thing— a  devilish  good  thing  now— ^,  ha,  ha !— a 
most  excellent  tning.  You  know  he  was  at  the  Isle  <Kr  France ;  ay,  and  he 
came  back  from  the  Isle  of  France  too— ha,  ha,  ha !  and  we  all  know  why — 
ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  then,  coming  home,  he  stoi^>ed  at  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope 
— some  place  in  India,  you  know — ^where  he  met  Charles  Somerset.  Says 
Chtfles  to  him, '  Why,  Hook,'  says  he, '  what  the  devil,'  says  he,  *  brings  you 
home  ?  I  hope,'  says  he, '  it  is  nothing  ails  your  liver  ?'  Well  now.  Just  mmd 
what  Hook  said— nievilish  good— very  good,  fdth-^I  don't  like  the  man,  dx 
— I  don't  like  the  man ;  but  let  us  be  fair ;  he  m  a  droll  fellow,  sir— a  droll 
ftUow.--^  No/  says  Hook,  *  nothing  ails  my  liver— never  was  better  in  my 
life/  says  he ; '  but  there  is  a  defldeney  in  my  accounts,  which  I  must  go  over 
to  answer/  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Devilish  good,  was  it  not  ?  When  I  heard  it  flrat^ 
everybody  laughed.    Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

TICKLEB. 

You  are  a  capital  mimic,  Mullion.    I  wish  Mathews  had  that  story. 

MORTH. 

No,  no ;  it  would  be  scandalous  to  bring  a  prince  of  the  blood  on  the  stage. 
Remember  that  he  is  a  son  of  George  III.,  and  brother  of  George  IV. 

TICKL2B. 

Pooh  1  Mathews  could  tell  it  of  Signor  —  ,  or  any  other  of  the 

Duke's  select  circle. 

MULLION. 

Who,  by  the  way,  regularly  laugh  at  the  joke,  whenever  it  pleases  the  Duke 
to  tell  it  It  is  his  mghness's  best  story,  and  is  always  told  on  great  occasioiis, 
state  days,  holidays,  and  the  like. 

NORTH. 

Come,  gentlemen,  change  the  subject,  if  you  please.  I  do  not  like  to  hear 
anything  disparaginff  to  any  son  of  him,  who,  no  matter  what  king  may  reign, 
shall  belong  of  my  neart  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Come,  fill  up  your  vrine. 
Look,  fill  it  like  mine ; 
Here,  boys,  I  begin, 
A  good  heidth  to  the  King  ! 
Tims,  see  it  go  round. 
Whilst  with  mirth  we  abound. 

Chorus. 
For  we  will  be  dull  and  heavy  no  more. 
Since  wine  does  increase,  and  there's  ckret  good  store. 

Nay,  don't  us  deceive—— 

ODOHERTY. 

Upon  honour,  I  fiUed  a  bumper  from  the  foundation. 

NORTH. 

I  did  not  address  ycu,  my  good  fellow.  ^  I  spoke  to  Mullion,  who  is  fight- 
ing shy;  but  do^not  interrupt  me. 

Nay,  don't  us  deceive. 

Why  this  will  you  leave  ? 

The  glass  is  not  big. 

What  the  deuce,  you're  no  whig. 

Come,  drink  up  toe  rest. 

Or  be  merry  at  least. 

Chorus. 
For  we  will  be  dull  and  heavy  no  more. 
Since  wine  does  increase,  and  there's  claret  good  store. 
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Out  of  Pills  to  Paige  Melaiicboiy^  if  I  mistake  not  ? 

NOSTH* 

Yes,  from  the  sfinreisid.  It  was  a  favomite  chaunt  of  worthy  Dr  Webster, 
some  fbrty  years  am,  when  we  used  to  meet  ia  the  Gude  Auld  Town,  at  the 
White  Horse  in  the  Canongate.  Many  a  seene  I  have  got  through  since  the 
Aughty-Three.  "  And  I  laid,  the  days  of  my  youths  where  are  they  ?  And 
Echo  answered.  Where  are  they." 

ODOHBETY. 

Pr'ythee,  no  move  of  your  antediluvian  recollections— yoor  dramas  of  the 
ancient  world* 

1. 

/ 


t<..:c'r-iri:'f-  f  CT:ic'r.  n  J  t't\ 


Tis  in  yain  to  complain.  In    a   me-lan-cho-ly  strain.  Of  the 


(>')>  f^  J  r-MtT:  fs  riiT'Cii 


days  that  are  gone.  And  will  ne «  yer   come   a  « gain.  Be   we 


(ii)f  ft:  n'tM'iM^  f.i^\i  n 


gay  while  we  may.  At  what*e«Ter  time  of  day.  Be  our  locks  her  -  ry 


brown.  Or  be-mottled  o'er  with  grey. 


^  i  ^'f'lEU'c  f'i 


beiwry 


brown.  Or  bemottled  all  with  grey. 


We  have  laughed. 
We  have  quaffed. 
We  have  raked  it  fore  and  aft. 
But  out  of  pleasure's  bowl  have  not  emptied  all  the  draught. 
Never  mind 
Days  behind. 
But  still  before  ^e  wind. 
Float  afles  joUy  souls,  full  flasks,  and  lasses  kind. 

BULLEB. 

Extempore  ?    Stans  pede  in  imo  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Yes,  on  honour.    I  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  poetkal  fury. 

BULLEB. 

You  are  almost  as  great  as  Pistrucd  himself. 

ODOHERTY. 

I  knock  under  to  Coleridge  only ;  for  he  makes  verses  asleep.    I  make  mu- 
sic sometimes  in  that  state,  but  never  poetry. 

NORTH. 

Have  you  heard  Coleridge's  late  epitaph  on  himself,  which  he  composed  in 
that  way  ? 
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TICXLIH. 

No.  Repeat  it 

KOBTH. 

Here  lies  poor  Cole^  at  length  and  without  screaming^ 
Who  died>  as  he  was  always  wont,  aF^reaming ; 
Shot,  as  with  pistol,  by  the  gout  within, 
Alone,  and  all  unknown,  at  Embro'  in  an  inn. 

TICKL^a. 

"  Alone,  and  all  unknown,  at  Embro'  in  an  inn."  How  moumAil  and  mu- 
alcaL  I  hope,  before  the  day  comes  when  my  epitaph  will  be  reaulred  for 
him,  he  will  have  the  firmness  to  put  forth  his  strength,  and  take  nis  place 
among  our  great  men. 

MULLIOK. 

What  are  you  thinking  of.  Ensign  ?— You  don't  hear  what  anybody  says 
to  you.    You  did  not  hear  the  Epitaph. 

ODOHEETY. 

Beg  your  pardon— beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times  over — I  was  looking 
at  these  prints— they're  new  ones  surely— What  the  devil  are  they  ? 

NORTH. 

Pooh  !  they're  some  new  affidrs— materials  that  Dr  Mullion  has  got  together 
for  his  Lectures  on  the  Fine  Arts. 

ODOHEETY. 

Oh !  is  that  the  case  ?— What  are  the  subjects,  ptmy  ? 

MULLION. 

Don*t  you  see  well  enoudi  what  they  are  ?— why,  they're  the  new  set  of 
prints  come  out  by  way  of  illustrations  to  Leigh  Hunt's  poem  of  "  The  Choice," 
m  the  last  Liberal.    I  shall  lecture  on  them  one  of  these  days. 

ODOHEETY. 

The  artist? 

MULLION. 

Nay,  as  to  that  I  can't  say— There's  no  name  to  the  article ;  but  'tis  whis- 
pered that  they  are  Haydon  s. 

ODOHEETY. 

Haydon's  ?— Impossible !— impossible— not  the  least  like  his  style.  Why  they 
seem  to  be  mere  caricatures. 

MULLION. 

Not  a  bit — I  assure  you  'tis  all  dead  earnest  There  is  much  gusto  about 
them — a  fine  free  sweep  of  pencil — a  delicate  sense  of  the  grace  of  things — 
They're  very  pretty  sweet  prints.  I  intend  to  make  Ambrose  a  present  of  them 
nfter  my  lecture  is  fidrly  done  and  delivered.  ^ 

ODOHEETY. 

By  jingo,  I  can't  make  either  head  or  tail  of  these  things.  There  should 
have  been  a  motto,  or  something,  at  the  bottom,  to  let  one  into  the  artist's 
meaning.    What,  now,  is  this  here  one,  Mullion  ? 

MULLION. 

There  are  mottoes  to  each  of  them,  taken  from  the  poem  itself;  but  the 
frame-maker  has,  by  some  mistake,  covered  them  with  his  pasteboard  and 
gilding.  Here,  however,  is  the  Liberal,  No  IV. — ^I  believe  I  can  eanly  point 
out  the  appropriate  passages  for  your  benefit. 

ODOHEETY. 

That's  a  good  fellow.  Well,  then,  what  is  the  bit  alluded  to  here?— (I 
haven't  seen  the  last  Liberal  myself  yet) 

MULLION. 

This  print,  sir,  represents  his  Majesty  of  Cockaigne  in  the  attitude  of  doing 
what  he  says  in  this  poem  he  is  very  fbnd  of— admiring  Nature. 

ODOHEETY. 

Natuee  ? — Why,  he's  at  the  tea-table. 

MULLION. 

No  matter— he's  admiring  the  ''  Goal  of  life." 
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ODOMKBTY. 

The  Bowl  of  life  yoa  meen— he  hae  the  Slop-basin  in  his  dexter  paw. 

MULLION. 

Well—- and  what  should  he  haye?  He  is  talking  in  the  noem  about  bowers 
and  showers^  and  treeses  and  breeses»  and  so  forth ;  and  he  breaks  out  into 
this  fine  apostrophe — ^which  is  the  motto  to  your  print. 

''  Come  then,  ye  scenes  of  quiet  and  content. 
Ye  Goals  of  me,  on  which  our  hearts  are  spent. 
Meet  my  worn  eyes — ^I  Loy£  voir  even  ik  yALES 
Op  curs  and  sauceks,  and  such  Delfic  dales—-" 

Are  not  they  sweet»  natural  lines  ? 

ODOHERTY* 

Why,  Wales  is  a  pretty  country— and,  I  dare  sa^,  eyen  on  deifi-wsxe,  such  ' 
as  he  seems  to  haye  on  his  table,  the  representation  yet  may  be  charming. 
Seriously,  this  print  giyes  us  an  amicable  idea  of  his  Majesty. 

XEXrPEaHAOSBN. 

Dear  diyine  enthusiast !  Well,  only  to  think  of  people  making  a  laughing- 
stock of  this  innocent-hearted,  good,  worthy,  gentle  soul,  that  is  quite  happy, 
quite  upon  the  air,  with  having  a  rural  peep  ci  a  few  blue  trees  and  cottages 
on  a  piece  of  crockery  ware  1  For  shame !  for  shame ! 

ODOHEBTY. 

What  the  deuce  is  this  grand  roll.  North  ? 

NOBTH. 

You  talk  of  Dr  Mullion's  lectures — I  would  have  you  know,  I  mean  to  cut 
in  upon  that  series  of  his  myself— In  a  word,  here  goes  my  lecture  on  these 
prints,  and  on  the  poem  from  which  they  sprung.  I  shall  read  it  to  you— 
Listen,  boys  !^ 

Mr  North's  Lecture  en  *^  The  Choice ;"  a  Poem  recently  written  by  Lei^ 
Hunt,  a  Convert,  and  Vtce-PoeULaureate  to  Blackwood^ e  Magazine. 

OuB  innumerable  delightftd  quali-  ruptions  of  his  Cockney  blood,  and  so 
ties  of  head  and  heart,  and,  aboye  aU,  fills  his  brain  with  "  fancies  chaste  and 
our  inylncible  good  nature,  have  at  noble,"  that  he  is  henceforth  appoint- 
last  made  a  complete  conyert  of  Leigh  ed  our  Vioo-Poet-LAoreate,  with  a  sala* 
Hunt,  and  he  is  neyer  happy  except  ry  of  four  gallons  of  ain-twist,  and  a 
when  lauding  Blackwood's  Magazine  ke^  of  best  Dunbar  rea-herrings,  to  be 
to  the  seyenth  heayen.  No  sooner  does  paid  at  Hempstead  ''at  ten  of  April 
he  put  on  his  yellow  breeches,  in  the  mom,  by  the  chime."  Let  no  envious 
morning  early,  than  he  trips  crisply  railer  scoff  at  Leigh  Hunt  as  a  place* 
down  mm  his  attic  story  into  tlie  man  and  pensioner.  No  doubt,  the  si- 
breakfast-parloor,  and  seasons  every  tuationisalucratiyeone,and,withJu« 
mouthful  of  muffin  with  the  mustard  didous  economy,  our  kureate,  if  he 
of  Ebony.  He  cannot  write  a  note  to  may  not  live  upon  it  and  lay  by  money, 
Mr  Pygmalion  the  painter,  or  Mis-  cannot  fail  to  beoomea  richer  man  every 
tress  MoDy  the  charewoman,  without  year.  He  must  not,  however,  buy  any 
trumpeting  our  praises ;  and  will  sit  more  busts  of  those  "  down-looking 
np  for  hours  together  in  his  bed,  with  Greeks,  and  we  recommend  him  ^if  he 
his  perked-up  mouth,  and  swaling  has  notdone  so  already)  to  sell  his  pi« 
night-cap,gazing  himself  away  through  ano-forte.  He  has  but  an  indifferent 
an  opening  in  the  dimity,  on  a  striking  ear  for  instrumental  music,  and  tuning 
likeness  of  os,  sketched  by  our  common  is  expensive.  The  position,  too,  either 
firiend  Haydon,  during  his  kst  visit  to  of  a  man  or  a  Cockney,  at  ^e  ivories,  is 
Scotland.  He  ia  absolutely  possessed  below  the  dignity  of  our  laureate,  and 
•—haunted — waylaid — ^bed-ridden,—  unworthy  an  eater  of  red-herrings, 
not  by  an  Incubus,  God  forbid,  but  The  barrel-omn  is  a  nreferable  in-^ 
hj  a  most  affable  and  benign  spirit,  strument;  and  we  have  neard  that  Mr 
hig^t  Christopher  North,  who  puri«  Hunt's  execution  upon  it  is  to  be 
fm,  by  gentle  ministrations,  the  cor-  equalled  only  by  his  command  over 
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the  hurdy-gurdy.  But  we  are  intru- 
ding into  the  sacred  privacy  of  domes- 
tic  life,  and  therefore  shall  not  again 
panegyrine  Mr  Hunt's  musical  powers, 
our  Laureate  although  he  he,  till  we 
have,  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  on 
the  street  with  a  salt-box,  or  in  a  lane 
with  a  Highland  hagpipe.  Meanwhile, 
let  him  be  to  us  our  Magnus  Apol- 

LAB. 

We  refer  such  of  om*  readers  as  may 
not  have  heard  of  Mr  Leigh  Hunt,  to 
various  papers  in  this  miscellany  with 
the  signature  Z.  These  will  teU  what 
he  was ;  but  we  have  his  own  words 
fyr  what  be  wishes  to  he — and  the  fol- 
lowing morceaux  are  from  the  intended 
life  of  our  Vice-Laureate,  adumbrated 
or  shadowed  forth  in  his  beantifhl 
poem,  "  The  Choice."* 

The  poem  opens  with  a  pan^yric 
uijon  Pomfret,  the  author  <^  that  great 
original  poem  The  Choice,  on  wmch 
Mr  Hunt's  is  modelled. 

'*  I  have  been  reading  Pomfret's  Choice 

this  spring, 
A  pretty  kind  of-sort-of-kind  of  thing, 
Kot  much  a  verse,  and  poem  none  at  all, 
Yet,  as  they  say,  extremely  natural. 
And  yet  I  know  not     There's  a  skill  in 

pies, 
111  raising  crusts  as  well  as  galleries ; 
And  he's  the  poet,  more  or  less,  who 

knows 
Hie  charm  that  hallows  the  least  thing 

from  prose, 
And  dresses  it  in  its  mild  singing  clothes. 
¥09tefB  that  which  sets  a  thought  apart. 
To  worship  Nature  with  a  choni)  heart : 
And  may  be  seen  where  rarely  she  intmdes, 
As  birds  in  cagiss  make  us  tl^nk  of  woods. 
Bomx  have  it  in  them,  wlien  they  love 

the  faces 
Of  country  damsels,  and  their  worsted 

giacesb" 

'<  Mild  singiiig  clothes."  What  are 
they?  Not  sorely  your  yeUow  breech- 
es Mister  Hunt.  Ferhaps  caps  and 
hells.  Are  kilts  mild  singing  clothes  ? 
Fetticoata  are  likcr  the  thing,  when 
^bey  ruitle.  The  two  last  lines  are  not 
origina],  but  fUcfaed  from  the  Filcher. 
The  were  shewn  publicly  in  proae  by 
the  New  PygmaUon  some  time  ago, 
Ihat  is,  without  their  mild  singing 
dothea.  And  pray,  our  good  Vioe- 
Looieato,  what  may  they  raean?-^ 
When  a  Cockney  ofaucka  a  country 
iraodi  under  the  chia,  and  glaati  upon 


her  Unsey-woolsey  petticoat,  call  you 
that  «  poetry"  ?  The  author  of  Ri- 
mini ought  to  know  better;  but  vre 
hope  that  he  is  merely  sliamming  in- 
nocence to  please  us ;  in  which  hope 
we  are  strengthened  by  the  subeequent 
strapping  Alexandrine — 


them 


*  The  ladies  rise  in  heaps,  and  give 
sweet  admissioTU  !" 

A  little  farther  on^  our  Vice  shews 
he  is  no  such  simpleton  about  such  - 
a^rs  as  he  would  pretend  to  be ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  somewhat  peevishly 
complains,  that,  in  the  present  day,  a 
man  cannot  write  lusciously  and  li- 
quorlshly  without  being  shook  by  the 
ears,  or  nose-puUed  by  some  Z.  or 
other. 

"  Else  I  would  print  my  fancy  by  itself, 
And  be  '  a  love*  on  every  lady's  shelf; 
Perhaps  I  shall  be  so,  some  day  or  other,*** 

&C. 

Promiflcuous  concubuiage  not  yet  be-i 
ing  the  order  of  the  day,  the  pubUea- 
tion  of  the  ''  loves"  alluded  to  is  de* 
ferred  till  a  fitter  opportunity ;  and 
meanwhile  the  Vice  writes,  he  tells  ua, 
such  verses  as  "  smile  on  tables  in  the 
parson's  nose."  For  smile,  nostro  pe- 
riado,  read  smell.  Howel^ant  the 
use  of  the  word  parson  !  And,  alto- 
gether, what  dignified  and  gentleman- 
ly ease  doeaMr  Hunt  exhibit  in  these 
his  "  mild  singing  clothes !"  Instead 
of  one,  he  shall  have  two  kegs  of  Dun-* 
bar  reds. 

But  now  for  him.  Hear — hear«> 
hear ! — 

'<  First,  on  a  green  I*d  have  a  k>w»  broad 

house, 
Jost  seen  by  travellers  throogh  the  garden 

boughs; 
And  that  my  luck  might  not  seem  Hi  be- 

stow*d, 
A  bench  and  spring  should  greet  them  on 

the  road. 
My  grounds  should  not  be  large ;  I  like 

to  go 
To  Nature  for  a  range,  and  prospect  too. 
And  cannot  fancy  sheMI  comprise  for  me^ 
Even  in  a  park,  her  all-sufficiency: 
Besides,  my  thoughts  fly  for ;  and  whefi 

at  rest. 
Love,  not  a  watch-tower,  but  a  lulling 

nest. 
But  all  the  ground  I  had  should  keep  a 

look 
Of  Natora  still,  hove  birds*-4ftest0  and  a 

brook; 


•  See  Liberal,  No.  IV. 
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Onaffpotlbr  fiammp  tho  tmi  aU  twf  md 


for  I'd  Dot  grow  my  own  bod  lettuces. 
Aod  above  all,  no  houae  ahould  be  so 

near, 
Tliat  strangers  should  discern  me  here  and 

there; 
Much  less  when  some  fair  friend  was  at 

my  side, 
And  swear  I  thought  her  charming,— 

which  I  did. 
I  am  not  sure  Fd  have  a  rookery ; 
But  sure  I  am  I*d  not  live  near  the  sea. 
To  view  its  great  flat  fece,  and  hare  my 

sleeps 
Filled  full  of  shrieking  dreams  and  fonn- 

dering  ships ; 
Or  hear  the  drunkard,  when  his  slaugh- 

ter*s  o'er, 
Like  S'mhad's  monster  scratchmg  on  the 

diore* 
I'd  live  hx  inland,  in  a  world  of  glades, 
Yet  not  so  desert  aa  to  fright  the  maids : 
A  hatch  of  cottages  should  smoke  beside ; 
AM  there  should  be  a  town  wiOiin  a 

morning's  ride." 

Our  Vice  says, "  my  groonds  should 
not  be  large."  His  grounds !— Leigh 
Hunt's  grounds  I— Jt  gentleman  of 
landed  property!— A  Surrey  freehold- 
^  ! — What  do  you  mean  by  "  not 
large/'  Vice  ?  It  is  an  indefinite  ex- 
pression. W'Tiat  think  you  of  a  couple 
of  hundred  acres  ?— "  No  low,  broad 
)pi^'  should  erer  have  less  than  an 
esUte  of  that  extent,  at  least  in  a  ring- 
fisnce.  Now,  is  not  this  rather  exor- 
bitant. Consider  also  the  danger  of 
losing  yourself  in  a  multitudinous  sea 
of  Swedish  turnips— the  dead  certainty 
of  being  lost  for  ever— or  found  a  ske- 
leton, of  several  months  lying,  in  a  po- 
tato fiirrow.  Besides,  what  a  most 
idiotical  style  of  farming  you  here 
chalk  out  for  yourself !  **  One  spot  for 
flowers,  and  the  rest  all  turf  and  trees." 
Tliat  would  never  pay.  Do  you  intend 
to  sell  the  birds'  nests  at  Cuveut-Gar- 
den  market— eggs,  or  broods  and  all } 
If  so,  you  must  study  nidiiication ;  for 
if  you  have  only  a  "  flower  garden^ 
turt;  and  trees,"  and  nothing  else,  devil 
^,  nnging  bird  will  build  his  nest  neat 
your  "  low,  broad  house,"  except  it  be 
a  bam^pdoor  fowl  or  a  guinea-pig.— 
Farther,  what  sort  of  a  brook  will  that 
be,  without  ever  a  stone,  or  a  rock,  or 
an  old  rotten  stump,  to  amuse  itself 
vidi  ?  Such  a  brook  would  be  an  ob- 
ject of  the  deepest  compassion  in  dry 
weaUitr ;  and^  indeed,  unless  you  had 
a  draw-well,  of  whidi  no  mention  is 
made,  what  is  to  become  of  the  tea- 
kptde?  You  say,  "  I  am  not  sure  I'd 
have  a  rookery*"  There  you  are  right ; 
11 


for  when  you  andflome  lair  friend  were 
strolling  through  the  grove,  and  you 
were  swearing  you  thought  her  chann<« 
ing,-— ''  which  you  did,'  — down  haply 
would  plump  an  epaulette  on  each  of 
our  Vice-Laureate  s  shoulders,  which 
would  be  no  small  nuisance  to  voor 
fair  friend,  and  stop  the  current  of  her 
ideas.  But,  my  good  soul,  you  speak 
doubtfully  about  the  rookery,  jifat  av 
if  you  could  order  the  rooks  to  build 
on  any  morning  you  chose  to  appoint. 
Take  our  advice,  and  have  no  rookery. 
Ro(A-pies  are  di^usting ;  and  then  a 
erowd  of  Cocknevs  would  be  firing 
away  at  the  young  nop-the-twigs  every 
spring,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  your- 
saf  md  fair  friend,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  positive  danger  of  flying  ramrode 
and  Biplit  barrels.  Let  it  be  fixed/ 
therefore,  that  there  shall  be  no  rook<- 
ery. — "  Not  so  desert  as  to  fright  the 
maids."  Do  you  mean  here,  simply, 
your  brace  of  servant  girls,  or  maids  in 
general  ?  "  The  maids"  is  an  equivo- 
cal expression ;  so  is  "  fair  friend  ;**  • 
and  really  all  these  inuendos  set  one's 
tooth  on  edge,  and  look  more  like  Odo-' 
herty  himself  than  his  Vice. — "  A 
batch  of  cottages"  is  far  more  elegant 
than  a  batch  of  Peers,  or  a  batch  of 
bread  ; — and  *'  within  a  morning's 
ride"  leaves  the  distance  of  the  town 
in  a  pleasing  obscurity.  So  you  se- 
riously intend  keeping  a  horse.  I  anr 
sorry  to  hear  it,  both  on  your  account 
and  his  own.  He  will  have  poor  pick- 
ing on  the  turf  among  the  trees,  and 
wul  come  down  with  you  to  a  certainty. 
Keen  a  cuddy,  and  let  him  brouze  ux 
the  lanes ;  but  on  no  account  whatever 
venture  upon  horseback.  Your  fiiir 
friend  would  have  nothing  else  to  do 
but  to  make  plasters ;  and  we  humbly 
conceive,  that  "  this  morning's  ride ' 
will  fVirnish  a  fundamental  objection 
to  your  villa.  Take  the  coach  at  once,^ 
or  borrow  a  shandrydan  at  the  "batch 
of  cottages,"  from  the  pig-dealer;  and 
60  jog  into  town  in  safety. 

Aha !  my  friend !  you  are  at  your 
old  tricks, — ^we  knew  we  should  cstcKi 
you  at  hist.  Next  comes  the  old  imager 
man,  with  his  batch  of  gods  and  god- 
desses on  his  board;  and  Mr  Hunt  pur« 
chases  about  a  dosen  nudities  for  the 
moderate  sum  of  eighteen^penee  a« 
pair,  rough  and  smooth. 

«  And  yet  to  shew  I  had  a  taste  withal^ 
I'd  have  some  casts  of  statues  in  the  hall, 
Or  rather  entrance,  whose  sweet  steady 

eyes 
Should  toaeh  the  cowefs  with  a  mil4 

surprise,  -     • 
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And  M>  conduct  them,  bushing  to  my 

door, 
Where,  if  a  friend,  the  house  should  hetr 

a  roar. 
The  grateful  beggar  should  peep  in  at 

these. 
And  wonder  what  I  did  with  Popish 
images.** 
Next,  our  Laureate  says  he  could 
irrite  and  read, 

*'  Till  it  was  time 
To  ride  or  walk,  or  on  the  grass  go 
rhyme." 
Stop  a  moment  if  you  please — ^no  ri- 
ding. You  forget  that  we  already  put 
our  veto  on  that.    It  is  not  so  tBBj  a 
matter  for  a  man  at  your  time  of  Ufe 
to  learn  to  ride.    Gracious  heavens ! 
are  you  mad  ? 
^  I*d  never  hunt,  except  the  Fox,  and 

tlien 
Not  much,  for  fear  I  should  &1I,'*  &c. 

Hunting  the  Fox  a  little !  Only  ima- 
gine him  breaking  cover.  Why,  you 
fly  over  your  horse's  ears  at  Uie  first 
ditch,  six  inches  wide.  First  of  all, 
you  talk  of  riding  to  town — on  paper 
—your  brain  and  your  bottom  warm — 
and  nothing  will  satisfy  you,  but  to 
Hunt  the  Fox.  0,  Editor  of  the  An- 
nals of  Sporting !  what  would'st  thou 
not  give  tor  a  sight  of  our  worthy  Vice* 
Laureate  leading  the  Surrey  Hunt, 
reynard  in  view,  and  Tims  whipper- 
in!  Afler  Hunting  the  Fox,  but 
''  not  much,"  Mr  Hunt  thinks  himself 
equal  to  any  display  of  bodily,  vigour, 
tnd  declares — 

*<  All  manly  games  Td  play  at :  golf, 
and  quoits, 
And  cricket,  to  set  all  my  limbs  to  rights, 
And  make  me  conscious,  with  a  due  re- 
spect, 
Of  muscles  one  forgets  by  long  neglect. 
But  as  for  prize-fights,  with  their  butch- 
ering shows. 
And  crowds  of  black-legs^  I*d  have  none 

of  those  ;— 
I  am  not  bold  in  other  people's  blows. 
Besides,  I  should  reside  so  fiir  from  town. 
Those  human  waves  could  never  hear  me 

down— 
"Whidi  would  endear  my  solitude,  I  own. 
But  if  a  neighbour,  fond  of  his  antiques^ 
TtM  to  renew  a  bout  or  two  at  sticks, 
rd  do  my  best  to  force  a  handsome  Iau|^ 
Under  a  ruddy  crack  from  quarter-staff; 
Nor  think  I  had  a  right  to  walk  my  woodsy 
Coy  of  a  science  that  was  Robin  Hood's. 
'Tia  healthy,  and  a  man's ;  and  would  as- 
sist 
To  make  me  wield  a  ftlchion  in  my  ilst, 
Should  foes  arise  who*d  rather  not  be 

taught. 
And  war  against  the  ooune  of  tnith^«u 
ptofing  thought." 


CAug. 

This  is  a  good  ptasage.    But  what 

if  Bill  Gibbons  should  some  day  pitdi 
the  ring  for  a  fight  between  the  Bush- 
Cove  and  Cabbage,  with  the  ropes  be- 
longing to  the  P.  C.  in  Mr  Hunt's  Park? 
Fifty  miles  from  town  is  no  security 
against  such  an  invasion ;  and  surely 
Mr  Hunt  would  not  countenance  the 
Beaks.  What  would  honest  Robin 
Hood  have  thought  of  the  expression^ 
"  coy  of  a  science  ?"  If  our  Vice 
would  consider  the  matter  for  a  minnte 
or  two,  he  would  be  sensible  of  the  ex- 
treme ludicrousness  of  the  most  remote 
comparison  between  himself  and  Aobin 
Hood.  He — with  his  yellow  breeches^ 
silk  hat,  red  siippera,  and  shabby-gen- 
teel surtout^  nicking  his  steps,  within 
sound  of  the  uinner-bell,  among  a  few 
beds  of  tulips  and  peony-rosesy  or  se- 
lecting a  dry  spot  of  his  "  turf  and. 
trees,"  that  he  might "  on  the  grass  go 
rhyme,"  or  scribble  a  literary  Exa- 
miner— and  that  immortal  Bowman  of 
the  Forest !  Tims,  personating  Bruce 
at  Bannockburn  in  our  Tent,  was  no- 
thing to  the  King  of  the  Cockneys, with 
a  quarter- staflT  in  his  lily  hand,  enact- 
ing the  Outlaw  of  Sherwood  1 

Such  pastimes,  however^  would  be 
but  rare,  and  never  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  our  bard's  severer  studies. 
For 

**  I'd  write,  because  I  could  not  help  j^ 

read 
Much  more,  but  nothing  to  oppress  my 

head; 
For  heads  are  very  different  things  at  ease. 
And  forced  to  bear  huge  loads  for  families. 
Still  I  would  think  of  others;  use  my 

pen. 
As  fits  a  man  and  lettered  citizen. 
And  so  dischaige  my  duty  to  the  state  ; 
But  as  to  fame  and  glory,  fiune  might  wait. 
Nevertheless,  I*d  write  a  work  in  verse* 
Full  of  fine  dreams  and  natural  charac- 
ters; 
Eastern,  perhaps,  and  gathered  from  m 

shore 
Whence  never  poet  took  his  world  before. 
To  this  sweet  sphere  I  would  retire  at 

will, 
To  sow  it  with  delight^  and  shs^  with 

skUl; 
And  should  it  please  me,  and  be  roundly 

done^ 
I'd  launch  it  into  light,  to  sparide  round 

the  sun." 
Now,  high  as  our  opinion  is  of  oar 
Laureate's  abilities  ana  genius, we  oflfer 
to  lay  six  guineas  of  wire- wove  gOt  to 
a  pound  of  whitey-brown^  that  not  two 
hundred  copies  of  thia  Eastern  Tale  are. 
sold  within  the  two  yean.  Instead  of 
''  sparkling  round  tlie  mm,"  it  wUl  li* 
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a  besry  batein  t  dtrk  wanlioase ;  and 
if  prinled  at  his  own  risk,  Mr  Hunt 
wm  find  himsdf  some  twentr  or  thirty 
pouncte  out  of  pocket.  Our  Vioe-Lau- 
reate  mnst  therefore  give  up  all  idea  of 
**  broachinff  it  into  light/'  and  confine 
himself  to  nis  Odes  on  onr  Birth-day» 
and  the  Anniversary  Hymn  on  the 
creation  of  the  Maga^e. 

Pomfinet,  we  are  told,  got  into  a  row 
with  some  Bishop  or  other,  on  aooonnt 
of  a  suspicidas  line  in  his  poem,  whidi 
was  thought  to  recommend  a  kept- 
mistress,  m  preference  to  a  wife.  Mr 
Hunt  is  facetious  on  this  in  a  note ; 
but  it  pussies  us  to  know,  from  the 
following^  passage,  whether  he  holds 
the  opinion  erroneously  attached  to 
the ''  Parson." 


*  In  pleasure  and  in  pain,  alike  I  find 
Hy  tee  turn  tenderly  to  womankiDd ; 
Bat  then  they  must  be  truly  womeny-^ 

not 
8hes  by  the  eonrtety  of  a  petticoat. 
And  leift  widiout  inquiry  to  their  claims, 
like  haunted  houses  with  their  devil's 


rd  mend  the  worst'  of  women,  if  I  could. 
But  for  k  constancy,  give  me  the  good  ;--t 
I  do  not  mean  the  formal  or  severe. 
Much  less  the  sly,  who's  all  for  character ; 
But  such  as,  in  all  nations  and  all  times, 
Would  be  good  creatures,  fit  for  loving 

rhymes; 
Kind,  candid,  simple,  yetof  sterling  sensoi 
And  of  a  golden  age  for  innocence. 
Of  these  my  neighbours  should  have 

choice  relations ;  ^ 

And  I  (though  under  certain  alterations) 
I  too  would  bring— (though  I  dislike  the 

name; 
The  Reverend  Mr  Pomfret  did  the  same ; 
Let  its  wild  flavour  pass  a  line  so  tame;}-«- 
A  wife,— or  whatsoever  better  word 
The  times,  grown  wiser,  might  by  law 

aiford 
To  the  chief  friend  and  partner  of  my 

board. 
The  dear,  good  she,  by  every  habit  then,— 
Ties  e'en  when  pleasant,  very  strong  with 

men; 
Tliottgh  your  wise  heads  first  make  one's 

system  wrong. 
And  then  msist  that  only  theira  last 

long,^ 
Would  finish,  and  make  round  in  every 

The  natural  harmony  of  her  own  wise 

heart; 
And  by  the  loss  of  something  of  her  right 
Of  being  jealous,  consummate  delight. 
Oods !  how  I*d  love  her  morning,  noon, 

and  night  !** 
Now,  who  and  what  the  devil  is  this 
madam? — ^Howis  she  to  be  named? 
»-Mias^  or  Mistress  ?--What  altera* 


tioiM  does  oor  mysterious  Mend  mesa 
to  make  on  the  Mairiage  Law  ?  Has 
he  communicated  with  tne  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, my  Lord  BUenborough,  Dr  Phil« 
limore,  and  the  blacksmith  atOretna- 
Green? — What  is  there  T>eculimrly 
odious,  loathsome,  and  repulsive  in  thle 
word  "  wife,"  that  Mr  Hunt  should 
publidy  express  his  dislike  of  it,  "  in 
mild  smging  cbthes  ?"  What  word 
would  he  prostitute  in  its  place  ?  Or 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  tympanum 
of  his  esr,  or  the  core  of  his  heart,  that 
a  word  sacred  taall  the  rest  of  his  spe- 
cies, should,  to  him,  sound  unhallow- 
ed? 
On  he  goes. 

**  rd  have  my  mormngs  to  myself.   Ev*n 

ladies 
Should  not  prevent  me  tfai%  except  on 

May-days : 
Unless  we  fiurly  struck  our  tents  awhile^ 
To  stroll,  like  gipsies^  round  about  the 

isle; 
A  plan  I  might  be  bent  on,  I  confess^ 
Prorided  colds  would  give  us  leave,  and 

dress. 
And  twenty  other  inconveniences. 
I'd  give  op  even  my  house  to  live  like 

them, 
And  have  a  health  in  every  look  and 

Umb» 
To  which  our  best  perceptions  must  be 

dim. 
A  gq>sy's  body,  and  a  poet's  mind, 
Qear  bloody  quick  foot,  free  spirit,  and 

thought  refined, 
Perpetual  airs  to  breathe^  and  loves  to 

bind,— 
Such  were  the  last  perfection  of  man- 
kind." 

It  does  not  seem  tons,  that  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  putting  this 
scheme  into  practice  are  at  all  msur- 
mountable.  What  if  some  two  or  three 
of  the  party  should  have  a  cold,  can- 
not they  take  with  them  a  few  boxes 
of  lozenges,  and  a  score  of  aperient 
Ijowders?  In  a  few  days,  all  oostruo- 
tions  will  be  worked  ofiP;  and  the 
Blanket-Tent  will  murmur  beneath 
the  moon  with  a  mellower  and  more 
subdued  snore.  In  a  BlankeUTent, 
we  presume,  the  gipsying  party  mean 
to  shelter ;  and  do  not  forget  now  to 
provide  for  yourselves  a  sufficient  stock 
of  horn  for  the  manufactory  of  orna- 
mental spoons.  As  to  dress,  about 
which  Mr  Hunt  seems  to  be  so  un- 
happy, let  him  boldly  take  with  him 
his  ydlow  breeches  m  a  band-box; 
and  every  day  before  dinner,  he  can 
put  them  on  most  rurally  in  a  ditch 
by  the  road-side,  exhibiUng 
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. ,  *<  Hie  buit  perfietioo  of  mankind* 
A  gip^'s  bod^  «nd  a  poe(*s  mind.*' 

•  As  to  the  **  twenty  other  incoDTe* 
•nienoesy"  we  oooeider  them,  whatever 
•they  are,  uuite  imaginary;  and  the 
party  will  niid  bodi  laxuries  and  ne* 
ccaiariee  in  erery  wood. 

Oil  returning  from  this  pretty  little 
wild  excursion,  Mr  Hunt  once  more 
'^  takes  up  house ;"  and  be  really  gives 
himself  tne  character  of  a  very  plea^ 
aant  and  amiable  landlord. 
'<  Tbeee  raorninga^  with  their  work, 

should  earn  for  me 
•My  afternoon's  isontent  and  liberty. 
I*d  have  an  early  dinner,  and  a  plain. 
Not  tempting  much  to  '  cut  and  come 

again;* 
A  little  wine,  or  not,  as  health  allow'd, 
But  for  my  friends,  a  stock  to  make  me 

proud; 
Bottles  of  sometlilng  delicate  and  rare, 
.Whieh  I  should  draw,  and  hold  up  with 

an  air, 
And  set  them  on  the  table,  and  say, 

« There  •• " 
We  were  here  most  anxious  to  know 
the  dimensions  of  Mr  Hunt's  dining- 
room,  and  the  prevailing  colour  of  its 
liimitnre.    But  we  are  only  told, 
"  My  dining-room   should  have  some 

shelves  of  books, 
If  only  for  their  grace  and  social  looks-«- 
Horaee  and  Plutarch,  Plato,  and  some 

more. 
Who  knew  how  to  refine  the  tables*  roar, 
And  sprinkled  sweet  philosophy  between, 
As  meats  are  reconciled  with  slips  of 

green. 
I  read  infallibly,  If  left  alone ; 
But  after  meat,  an  author  may  step  down 
To  settle  a  dispute,  or  talk  himself  t— 
I  seem  to  twitch  him  now  with  finger 

from  his  shel€*' 
Hitherto  our  opinions  on  all  the 
principal  questions  in  taste,  manners, 
morals^  and  religion,  have  been  in  uni« 
son ;  but  now  Mr  Hunt  and  we  cease 
to  row  in  the  same  boat— for  if  we 
did,  we  should  be  pulling  away,  when 
he  was  backing  water.  What  will 
Odoberty  say  to  his  Vice,  when  he 
reads, 

**  I  would  not  sit  in  the  same  room  to 
dine 

And  pass  the  evening ;  much  less  booze 
till  nine, 

And  then,  witJi  a  white  waistcoat  and 
red  face, 

Eise,  with  some  stupid,  mumbling,  com- 
mon-place. 

And  *  join  the  ladles,*  bowing,  for  some 
tea. 

With    nauseous  looks,    half  lust,    half 
irony." 
The  lastt  line  in  this  quotation  speaks 


of  fomethiog  beyond  our  experience  or 
observation— but  may,  neTertheleae, 
ebew  Mr  Hunt's  ftmiliar  knowledge  (tf* 
the  human  heart.  To  prevent  thepoe- 
sibility  of  such  enormitiea^  he  auggeate 
a  very  notable  expedient.-^- 
*<  I*d  have  two  rooms,  in  one  of  whicbf 

as  weather 
Or  fancy  chose^  we  all  might  come  togo* 

ther, 
With  liberty  for  each  one  nevertheleaa 
To  wander  in  and  out,  and  taste  the 

lawns  and  trees. 
One  of  the  rooms  should  face  a  spot  of 

spots. 
Such  fiB  would  please  a  squirrel  with  his 

nuts; 
I  mean  a  slope,  looking  upon  a  slojie, 
Wood-crown*d,  and  dell'd  with  tur^  a 

sylvan  cup. 
Here,  when  onr  moods  were  quietest, 

we'd  praise 
The  scenic  shades,  and  watch  the  doves 

and  jays." 
Besides  the  ordinarr  and  necessary 
out-housea,  euch  as  hen-house,  pig- 
sty^  dog-kennel,  **  and  the  rest^  Mr 
Hunt  proposes  to  build  a  '^  cliapel." 
This  made  us  wink  again ;  for  notiiing 
makes  him  so  irritable  as  to  be  sus- 
pected of  Christianity.  But  list — Oh  f 
list— if  ever  you  did  the  dear  Cockney 
love — 

**  Greek  beauty  should  be  there,  and  Go- 
thic shade ; 
And  brave  as  anger,  gentle  as  a  maid, 
The  name  on  whose  dear  heart  my  hope*s 

.  worn  cheek  ^'as  laid. 
Here,  with  a  more  immediate  conscious- 
ness. 
Would  we  feel  all  that  blesses  us,  and 

bless; 
And  lean  on  one  another's  heart,  and 

make 
Sweet  resolutions,  ever,  for  love's  sake  ; 
And  recognize  the  eternal  Good  and  Fair, 
Atoms  of  whose  vast  active  spirit  we  are. 
And  try  by  what  great  yearnings  we  could 

force 
The  globe  on  which  we  live  to  talce  a 

more  harmonious  course." 
But,  gentle  reader,  out  with  your 
pocket-handkerchief— and  if  you  nave 
any  tears,  prepare  to  shed  thera  now. ' 
For,  woe  is  me !  and  alack !  alack-a- 
day  !  poor  dear  Mr  Hunt  has  taken  to 
his  bed — ^is  going  to  die — is  dead. 
'*  And  when  I  died,  'twould  please  me  to 

be  laid 
In  my  own  ground's  most  solitary  shade  i 
Not  for  the  gloom,  much  less  to  be  alone. 
But  solely  as  a  room  that  still  might  seem 

my  own. 
There  sliould  my  friends  come  still,  as  to 

a  place 
That  held  roe  yet,  and  bring  me  a  kind 

face  : 
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There  sttoiiKI  tfief  bring  mc  ttiil  their  NO'-hfio— 4io.— ^It  timst  iMt-^  shall 

griefe  and  joyi^  not  be.  Baried  in  Tool'  own  grounds ! 

And  hear  in  the  sweU'd  brMzaalitUo  No— no— no!   It  (a  too  far  fVom  town 

answering  noise.  —and  the  Wnater-Heavy  would  be 

Had  I  renown  enough,  I*d  choose  to  lie,  perpfetu^ly  overloaded  with  pilgrima 

As  Haflz  did,  bright  in  the  pubUc  eye,  seefeng  the  ahrine  whcro  thou  wert 

With  marble  grace  enclosed,  and  a  green  ii^jj.  We  insist  on  your  submitting  to 

shade,      ,    ,,  ^    ,^       ^            ^  a  public  funeral,  and  in  Wcstmin- 

And  yoong  and  M  should  read  me,  and  g^^m  Abbey. 

be  gbuL" 

TICKLBB. 

After  all,  we  must  goccomb,  ODoberty.    North  is  North.    He  is  our  nia*. 
ter  in  all  things^  and  above  all  in  good  humour. 

OnoHBftTY. 

An  admirable  lecture  indeed.  Put  round  the  bottka^  and  I  ahaU  re]^y  Great 
Christopher  with  «  efaamt 

OMNXS. 

Do— do— do. 

ODOHEKrr  {sings). 

The  foriei^Hi  NatUmai  M«M^. 

1.' 
Tis  with  joy  and  exultation  I  look  round  about  this  nation. 

And  contemplate  the  sum  of  her  glories ; 
-  You  must  share  in  my  ddight,  for  whoever  is  is  right — 

Oh  I  the  prime  onea  are  everywhere  Tories. 
Start  whatever  gante  ye  please,  you'll  be  satisfied  in  these — 

The  just  pride  of  toe  Island  repoae^^ 
"Wbigs  in  ambushes  may  chafi^,  but  the  Tories  have  the  laugh 
^^en  it  comes  to  the  counting  of  noees. 

Dear  boys! 
When  it  comes  to  the  counting  of  i 


2. 
Can  the  geutiemen  of  Brookea*  shew  a  nose,  now,  lake  the  Dake'a, 

Who  squabash'd  every  Marshal  of  Booey's ; 
And  at  last  laid  Boney's  self  on  yoit  snug  outlandish  shelf. 

Just  with  three  or  four  rips  for  faia  eronies  ? 
When  the  Hollands  and  the  Greys  see  the  garniture  of  bays 

Nodding  o'er  thin  invincible  Tory, 
Can  they  give  the  thing  the  by-go,  by  directing  us  to  Vigo, 

And  parading  their  Corporal's  atory  ? 

FborBobI 

Their  n^;otiating  Corporal's  story ! 

S. 
'Tis  the  same  wav  in  the  law :— In  the  Chanoellor'a  l»g  paw. 

What  are  all  tnese  Whig-praters  but  rushes  ? 
With  one  knitting  of  his  brows  every  whelp  of  tbem  he  oows— 

With  one  sneer  all  their  Balaam  ne  crusnes. 
They  got  silkers  from  the  Queen ;  but  in  ragged  bombazeea 

Tney  must  all  be  contented  to  jaw,  now. 
Hence,  the  Virulence  that  wa^  twenty  ckppers  at  ^  Okl  Bags,** 

And  behind  his  back  calls  him  ''  Bashaw'  now — 

Poor  dears ! 

They  behind  his  back  call  him  "  Bashaw"  now  ! 

4. 

Stout  Sir  Walter  in  Belles  Lettres  has,  I'm  bold  to  say,  no  betters ; 

Even  the  base  Boff-ond-Blae  don't  deny  this — 
Why  ?=— Because  their  master.  Constable,  would  be  packing  off  for  Dun- 
stable, 

The  first  pup  of  the  pack  that  durst  try  this. 
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^  Yon  shan't  bretk&Bty  dioe^  nor  sap"  ties  thdv  n^y  muides  up 

From  the  ventore  of  snch  a  Tigaiy ; 
But  a  sulky  undergrowl  marks  the  malioe  of  the  foiil^ 

And  we  see  and  enjoy  their  quandary. 

Poor  curs! 

We  all  see  and  enjoy  their  quandary. 

5. 
Thus,  in  Letters,  Law,  and  Arms,  we  exhibit  peerless  charms ; 

We  in  Parliament  equally  triumph — 
When  to  Canning  we  but  point,  Brougham's  nose  jnmpeth  out  of  joint. 

And  Sir  Jammy  Macgerald  must  cry  ^'  humph  1 
Then  we've  Peel,  too,  and  we've  Croker,  who  apnds'd  the  "  holy  poker,". 

O'er  thy  crockery  lately,  Joe  Hume! 
'Neath  our  eloquence  and  wit,  I>uck-in-thunder-like  they  sit, 

And  await  the  completion  oi  doom — 

Poor  things! 

They  await  the  completion  of  doom. 

6. 
We've  the  President  to  paint^we've  the  Wilberforoe  for  Saint— 

And  our  sculptors  are  Flazman  and  Chantry ! 
On  the  stage  we've  Young  and  Ten7— ay,  and  LtsUm  the  arch-merry. 

And  great  Kitchener  chaunts  in  our  pantry ! — 
'Mong  die  heroes  of  the  mng,  we've  a  Jackson  and  a  Spring— 

W(?ve  a  Bun  to  gore  all  the  Whig  news-folk— 
Among  preachers  we've  a  Philpotts— an  ODoherty  'mong  swiU-pota— 

Ancf  Saul  Rothschild  to  tower  o'er  the  Jews-folk, 

Dear  boys! 

Baron  Rothschild  to  tower  o'er  the  Jews-folk. 

7. 
What  Review  can  Whig-sty  flimish,  but  is  sure  to  lose  its  burnish 

When  our  Quarterly  s  sj^endours  we  hang  up  ? — 
Or  what  Magazine's  to  mention,  of  the  slenderest  pretension. 

Beside  CHaisTOPHSB's  prinody  prime-bang-up  r 
There's  but  ONE  besides  in  Britain,  I  consider  twonld  be  fitting 

To  name  after  and  over  that  rue  man, 
'Tis  the  ToaT  on  the  throne-— for  his  heart  is  all  our  own. 

And  'tis  this  keeps  their  dhows  so  bare,  man, 

Pdoraonla! 

Their  hearts  low,  and  their  breeches  so  bare,  man ! 

8. 
Oh !  with  joy  and  exultation  we  look  round  about  the  nation. 

And  coij^template  the  sum  of  her  glories. 
Oh !  how  just  18  our  delight !  Oh !  whoever  is  is  right. 

Oh !  the  prime  ones  are  everywhere  ToaiES ! 
Look  whatever  way  yon  please,  'tis  in  these,  and  only  these,  . 

All  the  pride  of  tlie  Island  i^wse^^ 
We've  the  com  and  they've  the  chafi^,— they've  the  scorn  and  we've  the 
Uugh,— 
They've  the  nettles  and  oars  are  the  roaes^ 

Dearbc^l 
They've  the  nettles  and  we  have  the  roses. 
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OK  THS  B0UaC£8  OT  tH£  PICTUAESQUS  AKB  BEAUTIFUL. 

^'  The  place  where  wc  met  was  a  deep  glen,  the  scroggy  sides  whereof  were  as  if  rocks, 
and  trees,  and  bramhles,  with  liere  and  there  a  yellow  primrose,  and  a  blue  hyacinth 
between,  had  been  thrown  by  some  wild  architect  into  many  a  difficult  and  fantastical 
form.*' — RixoAN  6ilhaiz£,  Vol  I  J  J,  p.  222. 


To  artists^  *'the  metaphyac"  has 
been  a  downright  Will-o'-the-wisp— 
"an  ignis  fatuuB^  or  wild  fire."— It  naa 
led  them  only  into  bogs.  I  pass  by 
musicians,  as  a  hopeless^  not  to  say 
disagreeable,  subject;  but  what  artist 
of  any  description  has  not  been  delu- 
ded by  what  ne  (God  save  the  mark !) 
called  "  abstract  reasoning  }"  *'  The 
nonsense  of  the  stone  ideal/'  has  spoil- 
ed all  the  sculptors,  time  immemorial. 
Hie  single  -ward  "  dasncal"  has  de* 
stroyed  its  thousands  and  ten  thou- 
sands. How  many  acresof  canvass  have 
been  barbarously  ruined  by  "  effect !" 
How  many  poets  have  broken  their 
backs  in  straining  after  "  dignity"  and 
the  **  heroic,  according  to  Aristotle !" 
If  Parliament  were  to  pass  a  law  to 
cause  these  terms  to  be  proscribed  and 
forgotten,  like  the  name  of  him  "  who 
Hi  A  the  Ephesian  dome,"  it  would  be 
a  public  benefit.  The  word  "  Pic- 
turesque' seems  chiefly  to  hare  sin- 
ned, in  being  the  cause  of  manifold 
bulky  volumes  coming  into  existence, 
which,  so  Atr  as  concerns  the  explana- 
tion of  the  subject,  whereof  they  pro- 
fess to  treat,  might  as  well  never  nave 
been  written,  llie  books  on  this  sub- 
ject are  made  up  of  assertions ;  asser- 
tions just  enough,  perhaps ;  but  still 
forming  only  a  string  of  truisms  in 
the  dii^uise  of  an  inquiry.    They  are 

Vol.  XIV. 


dofi;matieal,  Qlealers  in  taste  are  gene* 
rally  so,)  and  not  explanatory.  Their 
gusto  is,  as  it  were,  **  Evangelical." 
They  *'  preach  up"  something;  and 
if  you  ask  why,  they  answer  (God 
wot)  by  an  appeal  to  their  feelings, 
that  it  is  so  ana  so— and  there  the  mat- 
ter ends.  This  is  the  way  fiddlers  use 
you,  when  you  are  rash  enough  to  be 
sceptical  as  to  the  merits  of  some  noise 
of  an  overture,  or  labyrinth  of  a  ca- 
dence, and  then,  like  many  other  pole- 
micals,  conclude  by  getting  into  a  pas- 
sion. But  to  the  subject.  Let  any  one 
read  Knight,  and  Burke,  and  Gilpin, 
''and  the  rest,"  as  Barry  Cornwall 
would  say,  and  then  honestly  confess 
whether  he  knows  more  than  he  did 
before  of  the  meaning  of  the  words 
Picturesque  and  Beautiful,  as  used  by 
artists.  I  mean  the  fundamental  mean- 
ing ;  the  just  principle ;  "  the  reason 
wherefore."  It  is  not  to  tel)  us  that 
"  this  is  picturesque,  but  not  beauti- 
ful," and  that  "  this  is  beautiful,  but 
not  picturesque."  Itis  not  to  inform  us, 
that  each  of  these  two  things  gives 
pleasure  to  the  mind  in  a  diffbrent  wa^, 
and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, — it  is 
not  this  that  can  satisfy  us.  It  is  the 
naked  principle  upon  which  the  mind 
acts,  and  by  which  it  is  acted  upon^ 
when  it  receives  this  pleasure,  that  we 
want  to  know— and  of  this  we  are  told 
SI 
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__  ___„  We  do  not  deny  the  facts ; 
but  ^e  "  quamobrem"  and  the  **  quo- 
modo"  are  still  wanting.  Yet  the  Pic- 
tnr^ue  and  BeautiM  have  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  capable  of  being 
resolved  ipto  two  very  simple  princi- 
ples. The  treatises  eiroressly  on  the 
subject^  however^  stop  short  at  effects^ 
without  almost  the  slightest  attempt 
to  erolve  causes;  and  if  I  had  not 
been  plnsed  with  our  ftiend  Gall's 
Ringaa  GiBuize  on  anv  other  scores 
I  must  have  been  delisnted  to  find  it 
contain  a  passage^  whicn^  by  the  pecu- 
liar position  of  a  single  word^  anbrds 
me  at  once  a  motto  for  my  sheets  and 
a  key  to  my  principle.  The  peculiar 
acMective  is  marked  bv  italics.  Its  sin- 
gular application  in  this  striking  pas- 
sage has  probably  produced  a  feeling 
of  embarrassment  and  uncertainty  in 
many  readers.  To  explain  its  fitness 
in  this  place — to  shew  now  this  single 
term  may  be  said  to  contain  the  mar- 
row of  tne  Picturesoue,  is  the  **  for- 
lorn hope"  of  the  following  remarks. 
If  any  one  be  at  the  trouble  to  con- 
sult the  many  wir&-diawn  and  desul- 
tory treatises  which  have  been,  put 
fbrth  ''  about  and  about"  the  Pictu* 
res^e  and  Beautifulj  he  will  find^  I 
believe^  that  they  ail  end,  after  many 
1^  weary  catalogue  of  things  which  are^ 
}  or  are  not,  pictivesque  or  beautiful,  in 
laying  down  as  a  sort  of  general  rule, 
that  picturesque  objects  are  roug^, 
beautiful  ones  smooth.  Dilapidated 
buildings,  intermingling  trees,  per- 
turbed waters,  are,  say  they,  pictu- 
resque. Glassv  lakes,  regular  architec- 
ture, smooth  hills,  and  shaven  lawns, 
are  beautiful.  Good-^but  why  are  we 
Relighted  with  these  thiags  in  such 
maosile  and  unaccountable  ways? 
Vny  do  we  call  a  regularly  built  pa- 
luce  beautiful,  and  yet  not  tolerate  it 
in  a  picture  (or  scarcely  so)  until  it 
has  tumbled  aown,  and  is  overgrown 
with  ivy,  and  choked  up  with  weeds 
voA,  biu^wood?  Discuss  uuto  me, 
good  Book-maker,  what  is  the  cause  of 
all  this  apparent  contradictiDn.  I  know 
well  enough  it  is  no  Joke  to  call  the 
Picturesque ''  a  picture  askew  ;"  but  I 
want,  fiufther,  to  know  how  this  comes 
about—''  the  plain  spng  of  it ;"  in 
short,  why  landscape  painters  and  their 
aamirers  are  contented  to  ^aw  any  ob- 
ject, natural  oi  artificial,  in  the  precise 
latio  of  its  worthlessneiiB  in  all  other 
scqpects: — ^Why  they  luxuriate  la 
tumble-down  temiples,  deserted  mona- 


steries, ill-grown  trees,  twisted  shrubs, 
ooarse  grass,  withered  leaves,  old  wo- 
men, broken  pots,  hoopless  casks,  trod- 
den-down  com,  Shetland  ponies,  star- 
ved Jackasses,  with  masters  "  more 
ragged  than  Lazarus  in  the  painted 
WOx !"  A  painter,  like  the  owl  in  the 
^ble,  loves  Sultan  Mahmoud,  because 
he  can  give  him  ''  fifty  ruined  vil- 
lages." Now  this  cannot  be  all  whim 
and  caprice.  Whpte  bodies  of  men 
vonld  not  tkua  nia  mad  /'  uorthii 
north-west"  for  nothinp^.  <'  There 
must  be  reason  for  it,  if  philosophy 
could  find  it  out" 

It  seems  to  be  a  universal  law  of  our 
nature,  that  we  attain  to  pleasuiable 
feelings  through  two  opposite  media. 
There  is  the  excitement  of  unusual 
exertion,  mental  or  corporeal,  or  both 
mixed;  and  there  is  the  pleasure  of 
unexpected  ease  or  quiescence.  The 
first  should  appear  to  consist  in  the 
delight  of  overcoming  a  more  than  or- 
din^  difficulty ;  the  last  in  finding 
less  oifficultjr  tnan  ordinary  to  over- 
come. This  IS  applicable,  more  or  leas, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  to  every  de- 
scription, probably,  of  mental  ana  cor- 
poreal action.  Thus  we  take  pleasure 
m  ascending  a  mountain  or  climbing  a 
rock  firom  the  difficulty  overcome ;  and 
in  skaiting,  riding,  or  sailing,  from  the 
unusual  ease  with  which  we  move.  In 
reading,  we  are  pleased  with  subtle 
argumentation,  acute  logic,  or  pro- 
found analysis,  from  the  first  principle, 
that  of  difficulty  overcome;  but  with 
smpotb  poetry,  or  easy  and  familiar 
prose,  firom  the  unexpected  quickness 
with  which  the  mind  is  led  forward* 
The  pleasure  of  riddles  contrasted  with 
that  derived  from  those  rhymes  that 
are  used  as  a ''  memoria  tecnnica,"  or 
artificial  memory,  is  an  instance  in 
point ;  and  of  the  same  description  is 
the  pleasure  received.  &om  hearing  or 
playing  difficult  and  complicated  mu- 
sic, compared  with  that  which  arises 
from  a  flowing  and  simple  air.  It  is 
needless  to  multiply  examples.  The 
general  principle  must,  I  think,  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  true.  Whether  it  may 
help  us  to  a  solution  of  the  origin  oif 
the  Picturesque  and  Beautiful— that 
is  to  say,  of  the  modes  of  the  different 
descriptions  of  pleasure  which  we  draw 
firom  the  contemplation  of  objects  co- 
ming under  those  denominations,  is 
the  next  inquiry. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  those 
prindplea  elucidate  the  caoses  of  the 
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MSSgteBt  #Mt8  of  i4ea0«rd^  derivabk 
Jrom  ibe  view  of  certain  objects  called 
iritCareflque  and  beautiful^  we  must 
Jliq«ire  wheth^  tbeae  objects  generdU 
ly  «:e  adapted  to  call  op  the  feelings 
ib  question  aocordSng  to  die  prinoiplea 
>Bi(ppaBed.  Let^uB  take  an  example- 
*rhe  most  picturesque  oti^t,  perhaps, 
intoature^lsatree.  Why  is  it  so?  Be- 
cause tbe  diBtribuiion  of  its  parts  is  so 
Infinitdy  complicated^  and  so  woader- 
fl^y  divenafied*  that  the  miadcaanot^ 
even  by  the  longest-continued  effi>rts>  . 
attain  to  a  AiH  and  complete  idea  and 
remembfance  of  them.  No  planter 
couid  ever  delineate  a  ti?ee>  branch  by 
bnneh»  leaf  by  kaef.  If  he  did,  no 
flpectaior  could  decide  whether  he  had 
done  ao  or  not.  Our  meat  distinct  Idea 
of  a  tree  ia  only  general.  We  have  lit- 
.^  more  than  an  outline.  Thegreatar 
and  more  superficial  indentions  of  its 
foliage,  its  larger  interstices  of  branch, 
its  masses  of  shadow,  and  its  most 
pervading  hues,  are  enough  for  us.  We 
are  oompelkd  to  lump  and  sloven  over 
ft  minion  of  beautiful  particularities^ 
azAuisite  imnutenesses,  which  our  ap- 
prenension  is  not  miorosooi>ic  enoi^ 
4o  seise  in  the  detaiL  In  apite  of  oup- 
aelves  we  make  a  daub  of  H  even  in 
Imi^nation.  Hence,  in  the  contom^ 
plation  of  masses  of  foliage,  there  is  a 
perpetual  excitement  and  stn^agle  of 
the  mind  to  obtain  a  complete  Mkar--« 
constant  atf|»roach  with  an  impossibi- 
lity of  readung  the  desired  goal  Dtir- 
FiGOLTY,  then,  is  the  source  of  theFio» 
rtoresque.  Irr^ukr  vaiielv  is  its  life. 
Regularity,  plan,  and  metfiod,  are  its 
antmodes.  They  constitute  the  essence 
<if  the  opporfte  qjiiali^-— the  BeautiAil 
--the  term  being,  of  course,  used  in  a 
limited  sense. 

JLet  us  try  toducidate  ^is  foilhev. 
I  have  ssid,  that  the  treasure  we  d&> 
rive  from  the  contemplatiqn  of  ol^ccta 
.which  are  styled  Beautiful,  as  opposed 
to  Pictureaque,  arises  from  the  unex^' 
pected  esse  and  readiness  with  which 
we  comprehend  the  distribution  of 
•their  parts.  Take  regular  architecture 
asaspecimen.  Inwlaigeatandmoat 
complex  edifice  of  Grecian  or  modem 
jpegular  architccturc^general  simplioity 
and  order  are  the  ground-work.  Let 
the  minor  parta  be  iNmamented  as  they 
will — let  the  details  be  evfsr  so  elabo- 
rate, ever  so  diversified,  still  the  gene- 
ral design  is  at  the  first  view  fully  pre«> 
sent  to  the  mind*  Let  anyone  look  at 
the  Parthenon,  at  St  Feler's,  at  St 


Paul's,  at  Blenheim  or  VersaiUea,  and 
he  comprehends  their  plan  at  once.  He 
perceives  immediately  that  the  parts  of 
these  immense  edifices  sfnswer  to  eadi 
other ;  tower  to  tower,  wing  to  wins, 
pillar  to  piUar,  window  to  window,  m 
IS  struck  with  the  triumph  of  order. 
He  comprehends  at  a  single  glance  the 
distribution  of  millions  of  tons  of  msr- 
ble  or  fireestpne — the  disposal  of  thou- 
sands of  yards  of  complicate  ornament. 
He  lays  out  at  once  correctlv  in  his 
mind  acres  of  lawn  and  shruoberv^- 
joiles  of  terrace  or  parterre.  Thisinei^ 
surable  sense  of  unexpected  ease  is 
the  foundation  of  the  Baiutiful  as  con^ 
trasted  with  the  Picturesque,  l^ey 
are  produced  and  reproduced  by  the 
alternate  destruction  of  each  other.  The 
introduction  of  confusion  is  the  origin 
of  the  first,  and  the  remedy  of  tnat 
confusion,  of  the  second. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  most 
beautifiil  temple  that  Grecian  archi- 
tecture can  boast.  While  perfect,  it  is 
no  great  sul^ect  of  a  picture  in  the 
abstract  But  let  time  work  his  wifl 
wvt^it  Let  the  columns  faU,  let  the 
roof  ahriiric,  let  moss  and  decay  and 
violence  deform  liie  stones,  let  trees 
and  brushwood  wmd  long  grass  qvring 
about  it,  and  in  it,  and  upon  itr— untu 
evety  stndg^  line  be  broken  and  aii 
uniformity  destroyed,  and*  it  is  pie^ 
tumguB,  It  beccsnes  so  because  the 
original  regularity  of  the  plan  is  lost. 
We  bare  to  labour  Out  the  idea  of  ita 
present  state  without  asiiatance  fVonl 
Ita  fiarmer  beauty;  or  with  such  a»- 
aistance  aa  impedes  more  than  it  helps. 
If  the  coluom  on  the  right  stands,  that 
on  the  left  is  prostrate.  If  this  pedes- 
tal is  entire,  that  is  broken.  If  ihe 
wan  here  is  regidar,  there  it  is  shnmk 
lorriHttered.  If  this  stone  is  smooth^ 
ihat  h  roufl^.  If  this  part  is  white, 
that  is  black.  It  ia  a  chaoa,  a  niuir-^ 
and  can  only  be  pictured  and  retained 
in  the  mind  by  intense  observance  and 
proloi»ed  contemplation. 

If  ttm  mode  of  trial  be  applied  to 
other  olgects,  it  will  be  found  to  an<- 
swer  ia  the  same  nnna%  A  ship,  for 
instance,  with  her  yards  squared,  her 
ssils  bent,  and  every  rope  entire,  saiU 
lag  steadilY  on  a  smoom  sea^  at  right 
aagieB  wita  the  line  of  vision,  is  aa 
little  picturesque  aa  so  complicated  att 
olgect  can  well  be.  Wreck  that  same 
vessel.  However.  Lot  her  lie  obMqaely 
OB  her  heel^  '*  dotked  in  sstid."  Sea 
her  when 
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"  Her  masthath  ta'cnan  angle  with  the  »ky, 
From  which  it  shifts  not.** 
Let  her  planks  desert  her  ribs ;  her 
masts  give  way;  her  sails  fly  to  tat- 
ters ;  her  stays  be  broken— while  the 
billows, 

**  Curling  their  ruffian  heads,*' 
charge  full  speed  upon  her,  and  break 
over  her  at  intervals;  and  she  becomes 
at  once  the  very  pink  of  the  Picturesque 
— the  ddight  of  painters — the  horror 
of  underwriters. 

In  dress,  the  most  beautiful  and  ela- 
borate uniform  is  notpicturesqucWby 
is  it  not  so  ?  Precisely  because  it  is  a 
uniform;  because  one  part  presup- 
poses another.  We  know  it  by  a  sec* 
Hon,  Tassel  dangles  after  tassel ;  la- 
pelle  balances  hipelle ;  shoulder-knot 
copies  shoulder-knot ; 

'^  Skirt  nods  at  skirt ;  each  button  has  a 

brother ; 
And  half  the  collar  but  reflects  the  other.** 

Now,  "handy-dandy,"  change-clothes 
— and  "  your  tattered  prodigal,  just 
come  from  swine^keeping,  and  eating 
draff  and  husks"— is  the  very  darling 
of  the  Picturesque ;  and  he  is  so,  be- 
cause his  wretchedness  is  not  of  a 
piece,  like  the  other's  finery.  There  is 
no  method  in't.  The  entire  stocking 
on  this  leg  does  not  ensure  us  against 
a  torn  one  on  the  other,  any  more 
than  the  rent  in  this  elbow  necessarily 
presupposes  a  hole  in  that.  He  has  no 
keeping  about  him,  excepting  a  sort  of 
•  medium  tint  of  squalidity.  There  is 
no  fellowship  in  his  patches.  They 
are  various  in  form  and  in  hue,  aa 

*'  Autumn  leaves 

In  Vallombrosa.'* 
His  rags  obey  the  winds,  and  them 
only.  His  unkempt  hair,  untouched 
by  powder  or  curling-iron,  is  '^  of 
what  colour  it  pleases  God."  It  would 
puszle  a  sanhedrim  of  tailors  to  make 
B  £i6-simile  of  him.  He  is  beyond 
their  hand — and  so  they  deliver  him 
over  to  Mr  Somebody,  the  artist,  as 
materials  for  the  Picturesque. 

It  would  be  useless  to  add  to  these 
examples.  If  difficulty  of  conception 
be  the  source  of  that  pleasure  which 
we  take  in  contemplating  picturesque 
objects,  the  reason  of  our  nrefemng 
to  see  such  objects  delineated  in  a  pic- 
ture is  obvious  enough.  It  is,  how- 
ever, twofold  in  its  nature.  First,  we 
are  plad  to  see  the  difficulty  of  con- 
ceiving accurately  of  irregular  olgects 
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overcome  so  far,  as  to  enable  their  be- 
ing delineated  correctiv  on  paper  or 
canvass.  And,  secondly,  in  viewing 
the  picture,  we  have  a  £unter  repeti- 
tion of  the  pleasure  we  derive  nom 
seeing  the  objects  themselves.  Inad-« 
dition  to  these  reasons  for  preferring 
the  Picturesque  in  painting,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  regularly  Beautiful 
loses  much  more  of  its  effect  when  di- 
mihished.  The  actual  mass  seems  to 
be  necessatj,  to  produce  the  surprise 
whidi  we  feel  in  understanding,  and 
arranging  at  once  in  the  mina,  the 
proportions  of  a  mighty  but  regular 
object  St  Paul's  Cathedral  is  nothing 
in  a  picture ;  and  yet  it  is  as  pictu- 
resque as  most  modern  structures.  In 
such  drawings,  we  know  there  is  no 
difficulty  of  execution.  We  cannot 
forget  the  rule  and  compasses;  and 
the  draughtsman  becomes  a  mere  me- 
chanist in  our  eyes.  In  colouring,  the 
same  rules  hold  good.  We  may  fur- 
ther observe  of  colours,  that  the  most 
glaring  are  perhaps  the  least  pictu- 
resque, from  their  being  of  unfrequent 
occurrence,  in  masses,  in  naturalacenes. 
All  the  colours  of  a  harlequin's  jacket, 
however,  woidd  not  be  picturesque  if 
regularly  disposed.  To  be  so,  they 
must  be  thrown  together,  and  inter- 
mingle, as  Nature  and  the  Seasons 
mingle  them.  Why  are  autuninal  tints 
the  greatest  favourites  ?  Because  they 
are  the  most  varied  and  capridous. 
The  most  complex  figures,  if  we  know 
them  to  be  regular,  are  not  pictu- 
resque. Nobody  would  apply  the  term 
to  the  fiouri^es  on  a  bank-note, 
though  their  difficulty  defy  forgery. 
But  they  are  only  difficult  to  us.  We 
see  that,  in  fact,  they  are  regular,  and 
that  we  need  only  tiie  key  from  the 
mechanic  who  cut  tiiem,  to  decipher 
them  as  easUy  as  an  intercepted  dis- 
patch. 

If  we  apply  the  principles  here  con- 
tended for  to  existing  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, they  would  seem  to  elucidate 
the  reason  (Xf  our  preferring  in  a  pic- 
ture the  Gothic  to  the  Grecian.  They 
explain,  indeed,  why,  in  fact,  wedweU 
the  longest  upon  a  Gothic  edifice,  and 
especiafly  upon  its  interior.  The  Go- 
thic is  an  attempt  to  include  the  Pio- 
tnresque  in  the  Beautitul ;  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  is  i  successful  one. 
If  we  examine  the  exterior  and  gene- 
ral plan  of  a  cathedral,  for  instance, 
we  shall  find  it  to  be  beautifully  re- 
gular.   Thc^  details,  however,  an  art- 
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Mlj  oompliMted  into  an  apparent  Ir- 
Kgalarity.  Excepting  at  one  point  of 
ifiew,  they  are  calculated  to  seem  irre- 
galar.  The  Taried  traoeiy— the  bun- 
dles of  slender  pillars^  the  slender 
arches,  branching  over  the  lofty  rooft 
in  every  direction — ^the  ornamented 
windows  —  the  broken  lights  —  the 
crossing  shadows — ^though  in  reality 
r^alar,  yet  fbrm  a  composition  that 
at  first  impresses  every  mind  with  the 
idea  of  irregularity.  This  is  the  charm 
of  Henry  the  Seventh's  ChapeL  We 
gaie  upon  it  with  an  unsated  delight^ 
which  the  most  admirable  simplicity 
could  never  bestow.  The  eye,  com- 
prehending the  whole,  can  yet  never 
enumerate  nor  store  up  the  exquisitelv 
varied  minutitt  of  which  that  whole  is 
composed.  It  is  like  the  infinite  divi- 
sibihty  of  matter.  We  might  as  well 
attempt  to  count  up  the  sparkling 

atoms,  in  a  block  of  marble But 

the  excitement  is  inexhaustible. 

In  the  reverse  of  this,  we  may  dis- 
covp  a  further  proof  of  the  truth  of 
these  principles.  As  Gothic  architec- 
ture, by  including  apparent  disorder 
under  external  regularity,  hides  the 
Picturesque  under  the  BeautiAil;  so 
there  are  certain  objects,  which,  con- 
taining regttlaritv  under  apparent  ir- 
regularity, include  the  BeautifVil  un- 
der the  Picturesque.  This  depends 
upon  the  distance  from  which  they 
are  viewed*  Many  towns  are  so  situ- 
ated, as  to  present,  when  seen  f^om 
certain  stations,  an  outline  the  most 
picturesque  possible.  Draw  nearer, 
and  this  gives  way  to  the  beautiful. 
We  are  enabled  to  fill  up  the  outline, 
and  find  it  in  reality  to  cover  objects 
of  the  opposite  description — ^regular 
Btveets  and  regular  bouses.  This  is 
the  case  with  many  regular  towns 
built  on  uneven  ground.  From  a  dis- 
tance we  distinguish  only  the  tops  of 
buildings,  rising  and  falling  capri- 
ciously—chimneys of  unequal  heights 
—obscure  shadows  mingling  and  cross- 
ing— the  whole  presenting  ttie  appear- 
ance of  a  dark  shapeless  mass ;  and 
this  is  alL  On  the  spot,  we  find  tiers 
of  houses,  doors  and  windows,  at  regu- 
lar distances;  in  short,  nothing  but 
smooth  mason-work — straight  lines, 
and  right  angles : — the  distant  subli- 
mity of  Edinburgh  changed  into  the 
elegance  of  Bath,  or  the  patent  tran- 
scendental neatness  of  New  Lanark. 

I  have  aheadv  stated,  that  the  prin- 
ciples attempted  to  be  established,  as 


die  origin  of  our  sense  of  the  Ficta* 
resque  and  BeautifU,  are  yet  applica* 
Ue  to  the  eiqilanation  of  other  mental 
results.  I  might  stop  here — ^but  diere 
is  one  other  subiect  with  whid^  they 
appear  to  me  to  be  intermingled,  of  so 
enticing  a  nature,  that,  albeit  it  be 
something  of  a  digression,  it  must  be 
ventured.  Digression  you  may  haply 
call  it,  gentle  reader ;  but  I  insist  on 
its  being  a  true  and  legitimate  corol- 
lary, legitimately  appended  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  we  have  been 
puzzling  about  so  long.  Could  I  do 
less — it  being  the  grand  subject  of 
some  cf  the  prettiest  wrauglings  that 
ever  graced  the  annals  of  controversy, 
and  which  have  been  bandied  bv  the 
prettiest  mouths  that  ever  betook  them- 
selves to  the  dry  and  dustv  calling  of 
Solemics  ?  It  is  that  gentle  breeze  of 
octrine  which  rufiSes  for  a  moment 
the  silvery  surface  of  female  conversa- 
tion, only  to  make  it  sparkle  die  more, 
— the  metaphysic  of  the  toilet— the 
sturabling-blockof  thefar-famed  "Par- 
liament of  Love,"  which  defined  it  not 
— the  subject  which  Anthony  Count 
Hamilton  has  illustrated,  but  not  ex- 
plained—the ''arcanum,"  which  "Cu- 
pid's Casuist,"  in  the  Spectator,  failed 
to  discover — ^the  desideratum  maxi'^ 
mum — the  physiognomical  standard 

OF  BEAUTY ! 

There  is  no  subject,  in  the  round  of 
topics,  that  has  been  more  dogmatized 
upon  than  this — howsoever  many  of 
these  petiiiones  princtjni  be  "  of  such 
sweet  breath  composea,"  as  might  mol- 
lify even  the  shades  of  Acqulnas  or 
Duns  Scotus  into  acquiescence ;  though 
the  "  angelic  doctor"  himself  mi^t 
yield  to  something  more  angelic ;  and 
the  subde  logician  confess  the  breath 
of  beauty  more  subtle  than  the  airiest 
refinements  of  the  schools. — ^What  is 
Beauty? — ^No question  has  been  put 
more  frequendy ;  and  what  do  we  ob- 
tain by  it  ? — ^An  inventory  of  a  set  of 
features  which  are  called  "  regular  ;' 
but  why  they  are  called  regular,  or  how 
this  regularity  comes  to  be  Beauty,  we 
are  not  informed.  We  are  rdPerred  by 
one  to  Greek  statues ;  and,  by  another, 
to  internal  feelings. — "  Then  comes 
our  fit  again ;"  for  we  find  that  die 
practice  of  mankind  is  unanimous  nei- 
ther for  the  statues  nor  for  the  feelings. 
— What  is  beauty  to  a  European,  is  de- 
fbrmity  to  a  Negro.  Our  idea  of  Beau- 
ty, then,  in  the  abstract,  is  a  prejudice 
rather  than  a  principle ;  and,  as  might 
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Iw  flqieoCed,  eveats  are  oer^etaally 
fliUhiwcr  wiUi  it.  Every  oay  are  our 
dasadu  tagtes  shodced  by  some  here* 
toifoie  sensible  youug  man  fallin|;  in 
love  with  a  face  that  would  have  given 
Phidias  the  ^leen.  We  protest — ^we 
aneer — ^we  storm — and  in  reply  we  get 
horn  the  friends  of  the  forlorn  (if  ne 
have  any)  at  onoe^  a  new  view  of  the 
subject*  and  an  addition  to  our  phrase- 

**  The  My,  tfaevgh  anything  bilt  hand- 
some,  is  ttgreS^lt^** 

This,  to  those  who  have  se^  her, 
passes  for  a  palliation  of  the  offence : 
To  those  who  have  not,  merely  as  the 
best  that  can  be  said  under  the  unfor- 
tunate circumstances.  The  culprit 
liimself,  however,  generally  persists  in 
his  unhappy  error ;  and,  as  the  devil 
win  have  it,  dies,  at  a  good  old  age,  a 
stubborn  heretic.  His  derider,  haply, 
marries  a  beauty,  and  tires  of  her  m 
twelve  months*  What  is  the  rationale 
of  this  ?  The  adnnration  of  regularity 
was  lessened,  not  heightened,  by  Time, 
it  was  oomprehendea  at  once,  and  the 
mind  had  no  further  employment.  The 
spells  of  the  agreeable  &ce,  which  was 
not  handsome.  Time  touched  not.  Un- 
der the  features,  "  not  according  to 
rule,"  were  included  minor  traits — 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  inward 
and  spiritual  graces,  which,  varying 
aa  they  must  with  the  occasion — now 
called  forth  by  one  event,  now  by  an- 
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pther-*yreaented  anwMghwiatibie  fleU 
for  admiring  observation.  This  is  the 
diarm  of  the  "  Aapreeabk,  as  oppoted 
to  the  Beautiful.'^  In  the  one^  the  mind 
is  at  once  gratified  by  the  most  exqni* 
site  regularity ;  in  the  others  perpetu^ 
ally  excited,  by  ever- varying  traits,  real 
or  apparent,  (are  they  ever  not  real  ?)  of 
oualities  in  themselves  admirable.  The 
Agreeable  in  physiognomy,  is  to  the 
Beautiful,  what  the  Picturesque  in 
painting  ia  to  the  Beautiful  lliey 
pkase  upon  the  same  principlea.  Re- 
joice, then,  ye  who,  like  me,  have  aome- 
timea 

^*  Pound  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of 
Egypt,*' 

Make  no  more  Btiunblii|g»  VKwmkf, 

touchstone-like  excuses-^ 

*'  An  tIl.&vour*d  thing,  rir;  bat  mine 
own." 

Beat  not  your  brains  fcnr  Platonic  apo- 
logies which  no  one  believes  ;  but  aa* 
sert  at  once,  that  what  the  world  calls 
discord,  is  '*  harmony  not  understood.^' 
Cry  '(  ii/pmuh**  and  snap  your  fingen 
at  controversy.    Dare, 


'  as  othcn  use, 


To  spott  wiUi  AmaiyUii  in  the  shaie, 
.    Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neiptm's  hsBw** 

If  I  go  on  longer  at  this  rate,  I  shall 
get  taken  for  Don  Juan  in  disguise. 

♦         •         ♦         •      ^ « 

T.  D. 


BLUMT  a  YKSTIOBS   OF  AKCIEKT   MANNEEB   AND   CUSTOMS, 
DISCOVEBABLE  IN  ICOnEBN  ITALY  ANJD  SICILY.* 


It  were  to  be  wished,  that  writers 
of  travels  would  imitate  the  author  of 
the  present  vdiume,  in  confining  their 
orojfeaaons  and  researches  to  someone 
lunitod  end ;  nor  set  up,  as  they  do  in 
genoral,  for  exclusive  guides  and  in- 
structors to  all  the  various  branches  of 
art  and  leuning;,  which  tempt,  and  in- 
deed are  thrust  upon  one,  in  visiting 
the  dassic  countries  of  the  south.  Fe^ 
male  authors  may  introduce  us  to  so* 
ciety,  and  may  put  together  most  de- 
lightful volumes  on  manners,  etiquette, 
&c ;  but  the  terms  of  architecture  and 
antiquitiea  spoil  their  pretty  mouths, 
and  they  quote  Greek  and  Latin  with 


a  very  ill  grace.  Even  upon  the  fine 
arts  their  opinions  are  venturona ;  uid 
idthough  as  deep  read,  perhaps,  in 
Winkeunan  as  De  Stael,  it  is  ten  to 
one  if  they  make  not  as  many,  if  not 
more  blunders  than  Corinne.  Gentle- 
men, too,  should  stick  to  their  lasts, 
aa,  the  more  talent  they  posaeas,  the 
greater  ftiols  they  appear  out  of  their 
^oes.  The  learned  and  acute  FcMTsyth 
oasards  remarka  on  modem  Uteratnie 
that  would  disgrace  a  aaagaane  of  the 
year  fifbr ;  Mathews  discuasea  the  fine 
arts  witn  the  depth  of  a  dandy,  o^ 
die  Moses  of  the  Stmda  Pix  apirited, 
and  finds  we  know  not  what  dull  fiiolt 


*  Vest%cs  of  Andeot  Manners  and  Cu8toma»  discoverable  in  Modem  Italy  and  8i« 
dly.  By  the  Rev.  John  Jamas  Blunt,  Fellow  of  St  John's,  Cambridge,  ftc  &c.  Lon* 
doa,  Murray,  1833. 
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iaIlieVeinM;  La^yMon^ui— Botwe 
hsve  mC  nxwi  or  time  fbr^gneoting 
two  «{aano8  of  blunden.  Soffioe  it^ 
that  we  rtroagly  lecommend  the  prin- 
c^  of  divMoB  of  labour  to  all  vagrant 
peB«iBea  and  women. 

Mr  Blunt,  aa  a  derical  and  a  daa* 
aidd  man,  lua  Judicioualy  turned  Ida 
attention  to  the  innilarity  of  mannera 
and  cuBtoma  inanctentand  in  noden 
Italy;  and  it  need  not  be  added,  thai, 
in  a  eountry  lo  eminently  anpetati*- 
tloua,  mannera  and  cuatoma  are  either 
oonqpnahended  in,  or  closely  connected 
withy  the  wligioua  oeremoniea  of  the 
people.  How  far  the  rites  of  the  Ho- 
man  Catholic  Church  owed  their  birth 
to  those  of  Paganism,  Dr  Middleton 
had  long  since  shewn  ;  and  the  pr^ 
sent  volume  is  for  the  most  part  an 
appendix  to  the  Doctor's  ''  Letter,** 
aaye  that  it  is  written  in  a  more  libe* 
lal  spirit  and,  aa  is  proper,  savouring 
move  of  the  dilettante  thim  the  pole- 
mic. The  ezcavationa  of  Pompeii  and 
Hefcolaneum,  and  Uie  numerous  pic* 
tnres  and  graphic  representations  there 
discovered  have  opened  a  new  mine 
to  moral  antiquaries,  which  Dr  Mid- 
&ton  did  not  possess ;  and  Mr  Blunt, 
mudi  aa  he  has  drawn,  is  to  be  blamed 
for  not  having  extracted  more  matter 
ftom  this  interesting  and  increasing 
9toie« 

.  The  first  subject  of  Mr  Blunt'sdis- 
ottisitions  is  the  saints,  in  wlu>m  he 
finds  ''a  wonderful  resemblance  te 
the  gods  of  old  Rome."  He  instenoes 
the  enovmoua  number  of  both,  and 
the  inconvenience  and  idleness  arising 
from  their  festivals ;  fur  which  cause 
Augnatua  pushed  thirty  of  the  gods 
ftom  their  stools,  though  indeed  tbj^ 
abdition  of  so  sroidl  i^  number  of  saints 
would  be  but  of  little  relief  to  the 
Roman  calendar.  The  reputed  lives 
of  the  saints  too  much  resemble  those 
of  the  ancient  deities;  tlie  fabulous 
adventures,  and  earthly  passions,  at- 
tributed to  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
the  Virgin,  and  other  scriptural  cha« 
jcacten,  of  which  Mr  Blunt  adduce9 
some  examples,  and  the  passionate 
language  put  into  the  mouths  of  them 
fmd  their  votaries,  might  well  pass  for 
a  fable  of  Qvid,  or  of  any  Heathen  bard> 
in  honour  of  his  Heathen  gods.  The  fol- 
lowing inscription  is  from  the  altar  of 
Ihechui^  of  Santa  Rosa  at  Viterbo: — 
Qais  tunen  huides  recolat,  quu  hujua 
Yirginid  dotes,  nbi  qvmm  pudicis 
Nuptiis  jonctam  voluit  supemi 
Numen  Olympi  ? 


9ft& 

"  Whm  I  witnessed  all  thia,"  laya 
the  auihor, ''  I  could  not  pievent  my 
mind  from  wandering  to  the  hiter- 
viewB  between  Diana  and  Endymion, 
between  Bacchusand  Ariadne,  between 
Venus  and  Adonis,  between  Jupiter 
and  Apollo ;  in  short,  half  the  Hea» 
thai  gods,  snd  aa  many  favoured  mor- 
tals, whose  names  aftorwaida  became 
emblaxoned  on  the  scrolls  of  mythic 
logy.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the 
sex  of  the  partiea  ia  aa  careAilly  ad- 
justed in  the  fimner  aa  in  the  httev 
instances."  The  comparison  is  canned 
Ihrther,  in  the  places  and  things  over, 
whicl^  the  gods  and  the  sainta  have 
been  made  to  preside— hills,  fountains^ 
&C. ;  in  most  cases,  the  former  seem 
to  have  bequeathe!  peaceably  their 
powers  of  sanctity  to  the  latter.  St 
Quirioo  now  oocupiea  Mount  £ryx; 
^  and  the  old  god,  thus  puahed  nom 
hia  stool  by  modem  uanrpatian,  may 
reasonably  eeaphdn,  in  the  worda  or 
the  poet, 

Ubi  nunc  nobis  Daw  iUs  magister 
Neqoioquam  saaoioratua  S^ryx.** 

It  may  be  here  regretted,  that  Mr 
Blunt  did  not  bestow  more  of  his  time 
and  attention  on  truly  Roman  ground* 
the  ancient  Latium  and  Etruria,  ia» 
atesd  of  taking  his  exampka  from  a 
country  like  Sicily,  overrun,  through* 
out  aU  ages,  by  Aflrioan,  Saraoen,  and 
Korman,  and  which  consequently  must 
have  had  the  stream  of  ancient  habi- 
tude more  corrupted  than  the  coun- 
tries of  the  peninsula.  Still,  however, 
the  modern  Italian  character,  or  ra- 
ther the  Italian  character  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  in  all  its  boldness,  supersti- 
tion, and  ferocity,  seems  to  have  re- 
treated to  Sicily,  and  there  alone  to 
exist,  apathy  and  servility  being  the 
only  characteristics  now  allowed  to  the 
unmtunate  Italians. 

After  tracing  the  Lares,  through  all 
their  several  divisions,  in  the  images 
at  present  set  up  or  carried  about — 
the  Lares  Viales,  in  the  Madonnas, 
on  cross*roads  and  street- comers — ^the 
tutelary  images  and  charms,  in  the 
8imilar>  though  more  decent  ones  now 
worn — ^the  Dii  Cubiculares,  in  the 
never-faUing  squadron  of  hnages  at 
bedsteads, -r- the  author  proceeds  to 
assign  the  cause  of  the  monstrous 
usurpation  of  reverence  and  worship 
by  the  Madonna.  ^ 

«*  Whence  docs  aH  this  pzoceed  ?  Per- 
haps it  is  only  to  be  acooanted  for  by  the 
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nataiebfthefdIffloiiofaiideiitRome.  It 
may  be  zemarked,  that  Oentilism  ooinpxe- 
hended  a  Tart  variety  of  female  deities, 
some  of  which  were  not  less  powerful,  nor 
placed  in  a  lower  rank  in  the  scale  of  divi- 
nity,  than  the  greatest  of  the  eods  of  Uie 
other  sex.  On  the  contrary,  the  superio- 
rity of  females  was  esUblished  in  Egypt  as 
a  civil  and  religious  institution ;  and  the 
same  order  is  observed  in  Plutarch's  trea- 
tise of  Iiis  and  Osiris.  A  precedency  thus 
given  to  the  female  deities  in  Egypt,  would 
probably  have  its  operation  in  Itaiy  also — 
a  proposition  of  which  no  person  will  en* 
tertain  much  doubt,  who  has  observed  the 
proportion  which  the  gods  of  the  Nile  bear» 
in  every  museum  of  Italian  antiquities,  to 
those  ot  Greece  and  Rome.  Indeed,  when 
Isis  and  Serapiswere  united  in  one  temple 
in  the  capital  of  Italy,  priority  of  place  was 
assumed  by  the  queen.  It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, to  suppose,  that  mankind,  long  retain- 
ing a  pronensity  to  relapse  into  idolatry, 
would  enaeavour  to  find  some  8u))stitute 
for  an  important  dassof  bcinos,  which  had 
for  so  many  years  exercised  undisputed 
empire  over  the  minds  and  passions  of  men, 
who,  from  climate  and  temperament,  were 
perhaps  peculiarly  disposed  to.  render  the 
mt  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Heaven  a 
chivalrous  obedience.  The  religion  of  Chris- 
tianity, however,  as  it  was  taught  by  our 
Saviour  and  his  immediate  foUowers,  af- 
forded no  stock  on  which  this  part  of  Hea- 
then mythology  could  be  grahed.  None 
of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  could, 
without  much  effort,  be  moulded  into  the 
form  of  a  goddess ;  and  the  draimstance, 
that  some  ancient  heretics  actually  did 
maintun  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  a  female, 
only  serves  to  shew  the  reluctance  with 
which  mankind  bade  adieu  to  that  sex  as 
objects  of  worship." 

It  was  but  natural  to  expect^  that 
the  Virgin  would  be  fixed  upon  to  suc- 
ceed all  those  favoured  female  deities 
in  receiving  worship  and  bestowing 
favour ;  and  as  early  as  the  fourth  cen- 
tury^ mention  is  made  of  a  sect  named 
Colyridians^ ''  who  ofibred  cakes  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  as  a  goddess,  and  the 
Queen  of  Heaven."  Her  being  called 
eioToiwc  and  Mater  Dei — the  proprie- 
ty of  which  was,  after  a  long  contro- 
versy, allowed  in  a  great  public  coun- 
cil— must  also  have  contributed  to 
blend  the  mother  of  our  Saviour  with 
the  heathen  deities ;  especially  with 
Cybele>  to  whom  these  epithets  had 
been  generally  applied.  And  that  the 
Madonna  has  succeeded  Cybele,  and 
become  identified  with  her  in  tradi- 
tional rites  and  modes  of  reverence,  a 
great  many  curious  proofs  are  adduced 
in  this  volume.  The  first  is,  the  coin- 
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cidenee  of  the  monkB  begging  Sbt  ih« 
Madonna,  as  it  was  an  ancient  practice 
to  beg  for  the  Mother  of  the  Gods* 
Anstoxenus  is  applauded  for  an  answer 
which  he  onoe  made  to  one  of  these^p- 
plications.  '^  I  feed  not  the  Mother  of 
the  Gods,  whom  the  Grods  themselves 
support."  And  it  is  a  striking  cireum* 
stance,  that  a  law  is  mentioned  in  Ci* 
oero,  blowing  persons  in  the  service  of 
Cybele,  the  exclusive  privile^  of  eoA» 
lifting  alms.  The  next  coincidenoe 
mentioned,  is,  the  use  of  the  GaUi  in 
the  wondiipof  Cybele,  and  the  use  of  • 
similar  dase  of  people  in  the  Chwch 
of  Italy. 

'^  There  is  yet  another  coincidenoe  equal- 
ly singular.  Our  Ladv-Day,  or  the  jDay 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, was  heretofore  dedicated  to  Cybele.  It 
was  called  *  Hilaria,*  says  Macrobius,  on  ac- 
count of  the  joy  occasioned  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Equinox,  when  the  light  was  about 
to  exceed  the  darkness  in  duration ;  and 
ftom  the  same  author,  as  wdlasftmn  Lam- 
pridius,  it  appears  that  it  was  a  festival  of 
the  Mater  Deftm.  Moreover^  in  a  Greek 
commentary  upon  Dionysius,  cited  by 
Dempster  in  his  Roman  Antiquities,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  Hilaria  was  a  festival  in 
honour  of  the  Mother  of  tiie  Gods,  which 
was  proper  to  the  Romans.*' 

The  pipers  that  play  before  the  im- 
ages of  the  Virgin  m  Italy,  might  also 
have  been  mentioned  as  a  parallel  ob- 
servance with  that  used  towards  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods. 

^^  Ante  De(km  matron  comu  Tibiceo  ad* 

unco 
Cum  canit,  exiguse  quis  stipis  aem  neget  ?** 

And  the  author  of  Roma  Modema, 
quoted  by  Middleton,  boasts  of  the  in- 
genuity or  the  faithful,  in  dedicating  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  the  Temple  of  the 
Bona  Dea.  Without  attributing  any 
very  heinous  intentions  of  idolatrv  or 
backsliding  towards  Paganism,  to  those 
old  Christian  priests, who  lived  in  those 
ages  when  Paganism  was  blending  with 
Cnristianity,  we  may  accuse  the  dull 
rogues  with  having  been  too  much  given 
to  punning  and  barbarous  jokes.  For  to 
so  innocent  a  species  of  pedantry,  is  no 
doubt  to  be  jittributed  this  mighty  seem- 
ing adoption  of  Pagan  rites  and  names, 
for  which  our  divines  pour  upon  them 
the  heavy  phial  of  their  wrath.  Thus, 
a  church  built  on  the  site  of  Apollo's 
Temple,  is  dedicated  to  St  Ap<^linax1s  ; 
on  an  ancient  Temple  of  Mars  standi 
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Ae  Chudi  of  St  Mirt!a ;  all  ibr  a 
pan*    witQeas  the  tme* 

Mtatpn  gestans  Yiigo  Mtrtina  oonnuun, 
Ejedo  liioc  Mattis  nmnfaie,  Templa  tnet 

What  ahaU  we  think  of  nieh  uinta  aa 
Baodboy  Qoiruiuaj&a,  or  poor  Soncte« 
wieated  iulo  St  Oiaate^  and  taken  from 
Apolkb  to  be  placed  onder  the  ptoleo* 
tion  of  a  aaint  without  any  more  real 
eiinteAee  than  the  anamm  of  ite  own 
old  name?  MiddletoB^»  acionnt  of  the 
Saintshipo  of  Amphibolua  and  Veroni- 
Qi»  18  highly  anmMJRg ;  the  one  a  doak 
tkAt  auffered  nartyraom ;  the  other  a 
^eil :  both,  however,  promoted  hr  the 
in&Uibilitv  of  the  Popieh  Churdi,  lo 
an  the  riflnta  and  properties  of  defVmct 
fleah  and  blood.  It  pozaled  them> 
aeemiwgly,  to  procure  a  aaint  who 
aught  succeed  komulua  in  his  little 
temple  under  the  Palatine ;  at  last  they 
found  01^  in  St  Theodore,  who  waa 
aspoaed,  &C.  like  the  fiiunder  of  Rome. 
««  Thna,^'  Myi  M iddlelOB,  «« die  wot^ 
diip  paid  to  Rmnidiif  bong  now  traoafcr* 
red  to  Theodoma,  the  old  aupcisdtioo  ttill 
wbaials;  and  the cottom of  preaentiii^  chil- 
dren  at  thia  ahrioay  continues  to  this  day 
vithoat  intermiMion ;  of  which  I  myaelf 
have  been  a  witaen,  hanng  leen,  as  oft  as 
I  looked  into  this  diurch,  ten  or  a  dozen 
iromen,  decently  dresaed,  eadi  with  a  child 
ia  her  lapt  dllting  wiA  rilnt  reverence  he* 
Idm  die  allar  of  me  imot,  in  cxpeetalioB  of 
bis  mlmcDleos  inlliienos  on  die  health  ef  the 
vdmL^^'^Letiarfrom  Rome, 

Mr  Bhmt's  next  diapter  is  on  the 
ieatiTal  of  St  A^dia  at  Catania ;  the* 
oenrooniea  of  wtdch,  he  oomparea  with, 
and  finds  afanilar  to,  those  in  honour 
of  Cerea;  which  goddess,  by  the  hp 
waa  aa  peculiarly  revered  at  Catania,  m 
the  olden  time,  as  St  Agatha  is  at  pre- 
aent.  But  the  festival  of  St  Agatha 
Ifttie  difoa  from  that  of  any  odier  pa- 
tnm  aaint  at  his  or  her  own  town, 
nere  sre  pony-races,  prooesrions  of 
monloi  and  candles,  &e.  &c  at  Rome, 
and  everywhere  dae,  aa  well  aa  at  Ca- 
tania. They  may  have  been  all  bor« 
rowed  from  the  Eleuainian  ceremonies, 
hut  the  Agatha  is  eotamly  not  the  sole 
heiresa  of  Cerea's  divinity.  Mf  Blunt 
ia  too  special,  too  local,  and  not  gene- 
ral enough  in  hia  observations ;  never- 
thckaa,  he  makes  mit  numerous  and 
eurioua  points  of  coincidence  between 
Ihe  rites  of  goddess  and  of  saint  The 
ftatival  commenoea,  as  do  the  last  days 
of  carnival  at  Rome,  with  a  pony  race. 

*^  The  pontes  dartined  for  the  contest 
hare  no  liderS ;  but,  by  means  of  wax,  rib- 
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boas  sie  flmily  attached  to  their  backs; 
and  to  these  sg^  are  appended  bladders, 
and  wei^ted  pieces  of  wood,  anned  with 
aharp  qpikes ;  the  noise  of  the  one,  and  the 
pain  inflicted  by  the  other,  beinff  amplv 
suffident  to  urae  to  exertion  aninuus  much 
better  qualified  to  resist  the  effect  of  either 
tlian  the  hone.  At  the  firing  of  a  signal 
gnn  they  are  tamed  loose  from  one  extre- 
mity of  die  street ;  and  amidst  the  shoats  of 
the  popolaee  wfaidi  lines  it  on  both  sideSi 
they  make  wiiat  haste  they  csn  to  the  other. 
Here  I  diseovend,  to  my  great  surprisei 
sitting  ia  the  open  air,  under  a  canopy  of 
crimson,  arrayed  in  robes  of  office  a  good 
deal  resembling  those  of  our  bsrristers,  the 
members  of  the  senate,  with  their  intcnd- 
ente  or  prssUent.  The  busineas  ef  diese 
first  magistntes  of  the  dty,  decked  oat  ia 
an  their  panqihemalia,  and  attended  by 
drummers,  finn,  snd  musketeers,  waa  to 
dedare  the  winner  among  half  a  dossn 
jades,  the  best  of  which  waa  not  worth  ten 
pounds.  It  wss  difllcolt  to  supprsss  e 
smile  on  seeing  one  of  the  parties  rise,  dis- 
cuss the  matter  widi  the  rest  of  the  beBcfa»  ' 
and,  not  without  much  sotion,  and  empha- 
sis, sad  ddibemiion,  ddtver  the  semidt 
eomniihtm  to  the  expectant  crowd.  The 
mpttos  en  the  canopy  might  have  been  s^ 
leeted  fiir  the  purposes  of  burlesque— 
*  InvieUn  smperOy^  ■  Cslsas  Begums* 
«  T^irkf  Cattigo  Rebemt.*  ** 

Now  Ovid,  aaya  the  antiior,' dedarea 
a  horse  race  to  have  made  put  of  the 
rites  of  Ceres. 

*^  Primaque  ventosis  pafana  petetnr  equis. 
Hi  Cerens  ludL*' 

But  horse  races  were  not  confined  to 
the  rites  of  Ceres,  nor  to  those  of  Nep- 
tune ;  and,  in  fiict,  made  part  of  every 
festival  that  could  furnish  an  excuse 
for  them.  Torches  are  next  adduced 
aa  a  coinddence  in  the  rites  of  aaint 
and  goddess;  the  act  of  kneeling  in  wor- 
diip  might  as  well  have  been  Drought 
forward  fi>r  examples  of  coinddenoe, 
aa  those  common  appendices  to  all  ce- 
remonies, Jewish,  Catiiolic,  and  Pa^ 
gan.  The  priests  of  both  religions  hap- 
pening to  DC  dressed  in  white,  is  just 
aa  lime  wmiderful.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult,  ss  well  as  aatonishing,  if 
the  habits  of  the  ministers  of  different 
and  succeanve  religions  did  not  resem- 
ble one  another ;  or  if  the  modea  of 
adoration  did  not  agree  in  many  pmnta. 
Worship  will  be  like  worship,  and  pro- 
cenioncan  dififer  littie  fromjirocession; 
nor  need  we  wonder  that  the  figure  m 
the Vlrg^  in  those  countries  is  brought 
forth  pend»d  and  mgeously  oma- 
menteti,  in  a  diariot  drawn  by  oxen. 
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<*  QaaUs  Beiec]rothiA  mater 
lavehitur  cumi,  Phcygias  turrita  per  ur- 
bee." 

The  chapter  on  the  Arrangement 
and  Furniture  of  Catholic  Churches, 
their  every-day  Ceremonies,  &c.,  has 
been  anticipated  by  Middleton,  who 
has  traced  tne  incense,  the  holy  water, 
&c,  to  their  proper  sources.  There  is 
here  an  account  of  one  classical  saint 
.which  we  cannot  pass  over ;  and  the 
origin  is  doubtless  conrecUy  given^ 
considering  the  popularity  of  Ovid^ 
whilst  the  better  authors  of  his  time 
were  yet  in  oblivion. 

^*  At  a  short  distance  from  the  old  La* 
▼inium,  or  Pratica,  (as  it  is  now  called^)  is 
a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Anna  Petronilla. 
Here  we  have,  no  doubt,  a  corruption  of 
Anna  Perenna,  the  sister  of  Dido,  who  was 
cast  ashore  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  near 
the  NumiciuB ;  a  point  corresponding  with 
the  situation  of  this  little  church.  On  that 
oecasion,  having  aoddentally  met  with 
^neas  and  Achates,  and  rejected  all  terms 
of  reconciliation  with  than,  she  was  warned 
by  the  shade  of  Dido  in  a  dream,  to  escm 
ftom  the  treachery  of  La^inia.  In  the  sud- 
den consternation  excited  by  tliis  vision, 
she  is  said  to  have  precipitated  herself  into 
the  Numicius,  of  which  she  became  the  pro- 
tecting nymph, — whilst  games,  descnbed 
at  length  by  Ovid,  were  instituted  to  her 
honour. 

Pladdi  sum  nympha  Numicl, 
Amne  perenne  latens  Anna  Parenna  vooor. 
Fa^.iiL52a 

Thus  Anna,  the  sister  of  the  Virgin,  has 
inherited  the  seat  and  credit  of  Amia,  the 
sister  of  the  Queen  of  Carthage,  on  condi- 
tion of  adding  to  her  former  name  that  of 
PetronilU.** 

The  mendicant  orders  our  author 
derives  from  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Se« 
rapis.  That  such  resemblance  between 
these  two  descriptions  of  personsshould 
exist,  will  seem  less  remarkable  when 
we  recollect  that  the  country  to  which 
the  worship  of  Isis  and  Serapis  pecu- 
liarly belonged,  was  that  in  whicn  the 
monastic  lite  originated,  and  that  this 
happened  before  divine  honours  had 
ceased  to  be  paid  to  those  £gyptian 
deities.  The  worship  of  Isis  too,  says 
Mr  Blunt,  was  tolerated  by  Chris- 
tians with  more  patience  than  that  of 
any  other  deities.  This  may  have  been 
the  case  in  Egypt,  but  we  believe  the 
worship  of  Isis  at  Rome  was  not  all 
such  as  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the 
early  Christians — Nay,  so  early  as  Ti- 
berius, we  believe  the  priests  and  vo- 
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taries  of  Isis  were  baniahed  for  licen- 
tiousness. The  points  of  coindd^pe 
between  the  orders  of  St  Frands  and 
Isis,  are  their  beg^ng,  one  with  the 
sistum,  the  other  with  his  alms-box — 
no  wonderful  shnilarity  fai  poor  and 
rel^ous  sodeties.  The  possession  and 
use  of  relics,  peculiar  to  the  votaries 
of  Isis,  who  gathered  up  the  fourteen 
pieces  of  her  husbands  body,  agree 
very  well  with  the  stores  of  w  same 
kind  carried  about  by  the  mendicant 
monks.  Miraculous  cares,  too,  were 
common  to  both ;  their  dress,  as  we 
know  from  some  andent  bas  reliefii^ 
were  much  alike ;  and,  above  all,  the 
most  striking  point  of  resemblance  is 
the  tonsure,  avowedly  and  dearly  bor^ 
rowed  from  the  priests  of  Isis  by  the 
early  Christian  priests.  ''  It  is  dear," 
says  St  Jerome,  '^  that  we  ought  not 
to  be  seen  with  our  heads  shaved,  Uke 
the  priests  and  worshippers  of  Isis  and 
Serapis;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
sufibr  the  hair  to  grow  luxuriously 
long,  after  the  manner  of  soldiers  and 
barWians." 

'  Many  of  these  coinddenoes  are  too 
strong,  too  manifestly  borrowed  one 
from  the  other,  to  admit  of  that  argu- 
ment of  Warburton's,  which  so  ap- 
noyed  Middleton,  that  such  customs, 
however  alike,  were  not  traditiona!, 
but  newly  invented  by  similar  people 
in  similar  circumstances.  Much  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  rites  must  have  been 
borrowed  from  paganism ;  nor  do  we 
.think  that  a  casual  resemblance,  in 
cases  not  especially  forbidden,  is  of  any 
mighty  importance  to  the  aalvation  oif 
souls.  Mr  Blunt,  in  his  anxiety  to 
establish  his  theory  by  many  exam- 
ples, frequently  overdoes  the  proof, 
and  brings  forward  tsustoms  as  handed 
down  among  the  Italians,  which  are 
mere  innovations  of  their  conouerors. 
For  instance,  the  throwing  of  tne  poor 
into  a  common  grave,  and  that  outside 
the  walls— not  permitting  tomb-stones, 
&C.— then  an  introduction  of  the 
French  into  Italy.  'Twas  thev  who 
built  the  Campo  Santo  at  Naples,  at 
Milan;  and  they  would  have  done 
the  same  at  Rome,  had  not  bigotry 
been  too  strong  for  them.  It  was  the 
decree,  establishing  such  at  Milan^ 
that  called  forth  the  poem  of  the  Se- 
polchri  from  Ugo  Fosoolo ;  what  the 
poet  lamented  has  been  verified — the 
remains  of  Parini  lie  undistinguished, 
and  blended  with  his  brother  poor»  in 
the  burying-groimd  near  Milan. 


iwsa 
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Thechapler^  with  wbidi  the  vohune 
coodudes,  on  Coinddenoes  in  ChanMS 
ttr  between  the  Ancient  and  Modern 
Italians,  and  which  ought  lo  have 
been  among  the  most  inteijstitog,  is 
exceedingly  lame.  A  propensity  to 
gsmbliag  is  no  coincidence^  that  will 
not  extmd  to  all  people — ^particular 
gSBMs,  however,  maybe.  TheMorra, 
or  finger  oountingy  a  play  very  com- 
mon in  Italy,  and  rendered  more  dif- 
ficult in  France  by  the  guesser  having 
a^plie  stick  on  his  nose,  is  affirmed  by 
Mr  Blunt  to  be  antique.  *'  There  can« 
not  be  a  doubt  that  the  ^  micare  digU 
its  of  the  Romans,  was  the  self-same 
amusement ;  and  the  force  of  their  ez- 
psessioQs  for  an  honest  man,  that  he 
was  one  with  whom  fingers  might  be 
counted  in  the  dark — fptorvm  micare 
pates  in  tenebris,  becomes  sufficiently 
intelligible." 

.  I^anem  et  CSrcenses,  is  a  desire  tra- 
ditionally handed  down,  if  ever  any 
was,  from  Roman  to  Roman.  The 
gUMs  of  the  Circus,  greatly  shorn  of 
thejr  splendour,  still  exist  in  part, 
however.  In  the  Mausoleum  of  Au- 
gustus are  daily  held  fights  between 
men  and  oows,  dogs,  bulls,  &c — called 
the  CHastra.  The  men  advance  to  the 
«x  with  a  red  fiag  brfore  them,  whidi 
the  animal  runs  at,  and  the  man,  lea- 
ving his  flag  to  the  fury  of  the  ani- 
mal escapes.  But  the  whole  business 
is  wretehedly  got  up.  The  dogs  are 
aimidng  cowardly  ours,  and  the  bulls 
mxtmlly  lean  cows  (fovgive  the  bull. ) 
We  have  ourselves  witnessed  a  very 
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Indienras  combat  in  the  nid  Mniso* 
lenm,  between  a  doxen  broken-backed 
little  men  and  a  youn^  homkss  <^f^ 
Neither  Listen  nor  Grmialdi  ever  dri)- 
ed  forth  such  bursts  of  laughter^aik 
applause ;  and  the  little  calf,  upsetting 
the  huddled  bossus  like  a  pack  of  cards.* 
Another  ludicrous  fight  is  between  the  ' 
bull  and  the  man'  in  the  wicker  bottle, 
—the  bottle  has  an  opening  at  both 
ends ;  by  one  opening  it  hangs  on  his 
neck— out  of  the  other  appears  his 
feet ;  and  thus  he  fidgets  about  the 
arena.  When  attacked  by  the  bull,  he 
sinks  like  a  snail  into  his  shell  or  bot- 
tle, which  lies  much  in  the  shape  of  a 
buoy,  and  the  animal  beats  and  tosses 
the  wicker  bottle  with  abundance  of 
vain  and  ludicrousTage.  Mr  Blunt,  we 
believe,cou]d  find  noparallel  for  all  this. 
Alas !  the  Circus  is  fallen,  and  its  ce- 
lebrated factions  of  blue  and  red  no 
convulse  the  world  and  its  ca« 


Before  quitting  Mr  Blunt,  we  must 
mention  one  curious  and  palpable  in- 
stance of  cdnddence :  and  it  is  won- 
derftd  how  it  could  have  escaped  him.*  « 
We  mean  the  picture  of  the  ass  ex-  ' 
hausted  fh>m  over-fatigue,  found  in 
Pompdi,  and  now  in  the  Museum  at 
Portid — ^the  indentical  cliteila,  or  pack- 
saddle,  still  used,  is  on  its  back-^tiie 
oblong,  mis-shapen  beU,  round  its- 
neck,  predsely  as  now  worn.  In  abort,* 
the  wttok  picture  might  as  well  pass 
^  a  representation  tn  the  nineteenth,  • 
as  of  the  first  century. 


BARTHOLSPCBW  FAIR. 

'^  In  holiday  time,  when  the  ladies  of  London 

Walk  out  with  thdr  huBbands,  or  tlunk  themselves  undone.'* 


"  Baktlshy  Fair"  carries  the 
presHge  over  all  shows  and  exhibi- 
tions for  September.  Listen's  attrac- 
tion at  the  Haymarket  flags ;  the  De- 
vil (though  at  half-price;  brings  no 
mwiey  to  the  Lyceum ;  and  even  the 
Reverend  Mr  Irving  (if  he  preached 
on  a  weekday)  would  chance  to  be 
shorn  of  one-half  his  congregation. 

But  the  Smithfield  festivities  com- 
menced, this  year,  on  a  Wednesday — 
an  J  auspicious  beginning  for  his  wor- 
ship the  Lord  Mayor ;  for,  when  pro- 
clamation has  to  be  made  on  a  Mon- 
day- or  Friday,  really,  what  between 
the  mud- and  the  mad  bulls,  his  lerd- 


ship  is  in  a  manner  put  to  his  trumps. 
By  the  way,  it  is  time,  we  think,  that 
some  arrangement  was  come  to  upon 
this  point.  The  beasts,  or  the  bilf- 
foouCTy,  one  or  other,  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, should  give  way.  It  is  only 
two  yeare  ago  Uiat  an  unbred  Essex 
calf  interrupted  Sir  Newman  Knowlys' 
(the  common-seijeant)  in  the  midcUe 
of  his  exhortation;  the  Lord  Mayor's 
own  coach  was  menaced  by  a  cow  with- 
a'crumpled  horn ;  the  Remembrancer 
forgot  everything  but  the  care  of  hitf 
own  safety;  and  the  Sword-bcdter 
seemed  the  only  man  paratvs  of  the 
party.  We  mention  this  now,  because' 


Boii^ihokmtm  JPair^ 
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uodfMtia»  ipiU  All  M(ria  CO  mailcttt 
^y  QibsfoSA  it^  world  laat  so  lon^) 
two  yean  henoe;  and  we  thiok^  m 
oiiz  known  afi&ction  and  respect  to 
die  city  of  London,  that  such  dilem- 
mas are  derogatory  to  its  magieteriai 
dignity. 

»  But  the  last  fair-day  (that  is^  the 
6th  of  September)  is  always  the  high 
day  at  Cow-Cross— when  the  swings, 
and  the  sausages^  and  the  bluebottles^ 
and  the  young  women,  are  all  in  fuU 
buss  and  activity.  What  a  convoca^ 
tion  of  jugi^  and  gingeibread  ba- 
kers there  are  I  and  what  a  collection 
of  knaves  and  ninnies  to  admire  them  i 
They  are  fine  things,  past  question^ 
these  shows.  We  doubt  if  Queoi 
Mary^  even  when  she  roasted  the  Pro- 
testants^ ever  attracted  larger  aasem- 
bli^ges  into  Smithfield  than  now  at- 
tend the  roasting  of  pigs.  And,  in  the 
way  of  Imtimate  spectaek,  we  main* 
tain  that  ue  scene  is  a  curiosity.  Few 
ntuatimis  would  more  bewilder  a  stran- 
ger to  London,  than  the  being  set 
down,  about  noon,  at  Smithfield  ban 
on  a  ftir-day.  Every  sense  is  ao  as- 
sailed, and  on  every  side,  at  the  same 
moment !  The  eye  becomes  unsteady 
amid  a  vaiiety  of  objects ;  and  has  not 
time  to  panae  for  a  second  upon  one, 
before  it  is  caught  up,  willy-nilly,  by 
another.  In  firon^  we  see  a  company 
of  comedians;  behind,  a  troop  of  hone- 
riden.  Here,  a  grotesque  feUow  dances 
upon  a  rope ;  there,  a  motley  ruffian 
curvets  upon  a  wire.  Then,  the  roar 
—the  shout — the  deafening,  incessant, 
unrelaxing  din,  of  twice  ten  thousand 
voices,  in  more  than  twice  ten  thou- 
sand keys !  Of  nvings,  male  and  fe- 
male—bowlings,  human  and  animal 
^-whoo^ngs,  joyous  and  angrj — ^he- 
aides  noises  non  ducripi,  of  wilful  or 
accidental  production,  swelling  and 
aiding  the  great  genenl  uproar! — 
There  are  firmt-sellen,  showmen,  bal- 
ladf-mongen,  and  pi&-projecton ;  deal- 
en  in  toys,  strong  waten^  porter,  and 
pastry;  fiddlen  scnpe,  ginger-beer 
corks  pop,  children  weep,  and  nurse- 
maids giggle  1  Then  comes  the  yelling 
of  wild  beaat»— the  swearing  of  their 
keepcars — the  creaking  of  wheekh- the 
crashing  of  roond-abmita— the  ringing 
of  bells-— the  blowing  of  homa — the 
whirling  of  ntt]efr-«nd  the  criea  of 
"  Take  care  of  your  ^keto !" 

"  The  smells  are  infinite  in  habit 
heire  too."  Peppermint  drops,  and 
"  Sir  Robert  Burnett's  best,"  prevail 


iatlMmifniop;  Imt  tiio  IMnahpaaa 
have  it,  we  thmk,  towards  the  aaaiof 
theday.  If  the  cooks  bum  the  mea^ 
hovev^  Us  is  reported  of  then>)  that 
would  |»  fbul  play. 

There  is  a  case  upon  Ibe  book»— 
Squintnm  verms  Bhnkum— when  a 
man  |vas  refused  the  mriie  fbr  ^innjag 
through  a  hone  collar,  on  its  bong 
proved  that  he  made  use  of  vojuoa^ 
clandestinely,  during  the  exliibitioik 
We  have  our  law,  you  see,  reader,  aa 
wellasourneighboun.  But  away  widi 
references  to  matten  past  What  brain 
in  Bartholomew  Fair  can  stand  againat 
the  present  appeals  to  its  attentioii? 
Here,  fiirtune  ufU  her  bandage,  and 
actuidly  ogles  you  out  of  a  "  ludcv 
bag,"—''  This  is  the  true  lottery,"  sa]* 
the  priestess, "  for  people  to  adventnn 
in.  Hen  thev  are ;  all  blanks,  and  no 
prizes  I" — ^All  prizes,  and  no  blanks, 
she  means  to  say ;  but  she  speaks  troth, 
for  once,  without  knowing  it.  "  Will 
you  try? — You  win  a  save-alL  Dip 
again.  You  have  gpt  an  exttnguiaher.  * 
So  provoking!  Things  that  one  doesn't 
want !  Then  is  a  teap*caddy  in  the  old 
lady's  basket  too.— That  then  i^,  and 
has  been  every  fiur  for  the  last  twcaly 
years.— Will  vott  try  no  mon?  Then 
tarn  roimd ;  for  then  is  a  fellow  ipit» 
ting  fin  dose  to  ^our  ear.  See  the 
rogue!  He  is  dad  m  "  fiame-eolound 
taffeta"— powdered  with  soot,  and  peiw 
fumed  with  brimstone.  Look!  now 
again  be  vomica  ribbona  by  the  yud! 
What  versatility  of  talent!  Tiaewaa 
—''the  good  old  times !"— vidisn  sudli 
a  man  would  have  been  burned ;  but 
fkshions  an  changed  in  all  things.  The 
^ost  he  can  hope  for  now,  is  to  be 
hanged! 

Mercy  on  us,  who  is  that  female  so 
bud  upon  our  right?  Ofa8unty,ahe 
must  be  the  original  woman  who  hired 
the  devil  to  teach  her  to  out^«oold  all 
her  neighboura.  Haric  how  clear  and 
shrill  her  Ume !  She  has  an  Iridi  Co* 
loaBus,  and  two  dwarfa,  by  way/of  foil, 
to  de%ht  the  eyes  of  the  curious ;  «nd 
(it  is  now  noou)  she  has  cried  at  thk 
same  nte  since  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  Colossus  is  a  tenibk 
fellow  indeed !  A  man  to  take  the  waU 
of  the  Lord  Mayor's  giants,  if  he  met 
them.  But  they,  as  luck  will  have  it» 
do  not  come  to  the  fair.  Hark !  the 
trader  in  tall  men  cries  still.  The«x« 
h&bitor  of^posite  has  a  speaking  trum- 
pet ;  but  she  drowns  him  coiniiietely. 
Now  we  catch  what  he  says.    '<  The 


wondcfM  atlnlM€f  !— who  knows 
everybody's  diooc^ts  as  toon  as  tbey 
anr  told  to  him!— Oh  I  He  is  swoni 
hiother  to  tho  son,  sad  oousin-gennan 
to  the  moon  by  marriage.  He  sups 
erery  mght  on  s  dish  of  poached 
stars,  ana  dips  his  sippets  in  the  milky 

myl  He "    No;  there  thekdy 

o£the  Coloesos  strikes  in  again. 

'*  And  though  the  fiend  to  her 

Yooupled  were, 
She  would  him  overmatch* 

Idare  wcUsweftre!'* 

Theo  eome  the  exhortations  (tobay) 
of  the  chapmen  and  chapwomen — the 
oeeasional  priYaite  oommunications  be- 
tween dealns,  and  comments  from 
their  eustomera.  <*  Trade  is  slack  this 
£ur/'  sighs  a  haberdasher,  shewing 
pineoahbns  to  a  pwty— '^  people  gdt 
conninger  and  conninger  every  year." 
•-^o  interestinff  an  address  must  give 
liae  to  observntion.  The  house-maid 
*'  does  think,  that  the  spiders  build 
ihdr  webs  stronger  thanrthey  used  to 
do;"  and  the  cook  *'  recollects  that  she 
has  not  caught  a  mouse  these  three 
wedcB."--Conclude,  with  a  contest  upon 
the  comparatif  e  merits  of  Funch  and 
tile  new  Fantmxinii  and  a  doubt  wbe- 
tlier  Mr  Richardson's  or  Mr  Gyngell's 
bootii  shall  be  visited  next ;— decision 
final,  aninst  all  four  parties ;  for  the 
fions,  the  lions!  are  present,  and  in 
great  force. 

JPOlitt/selcpfaanta  <'  keep  their  state" 
at  Sxetsi>-Change  this  year.  The  Bo- 
Baams  is  gone  to  make  some  suy  in 
irdand;  where  we  hear,  by  the  way> 
tbnt  he  escaped  from  his  keepers  on  the 
aceond  day  of  his  srrival ;  but,  running 
into  one  of  the  bogs,  with  which  that 
oofontry  is  ssid  to  abomiid,  stuck,  and 
so  was  caught  So,  being  nnaUe  to 
come  himself,  ihe  Bonassos  sent  his 
whilom  waiting-maid  in  the  Strand^ 
thefemale  Sakmandei^-e  my  strange 
lady,  according  to  the  description  an-* 
Mwncedof  her.  "  Her  spirit  is  so  hot, 
Aat  her  very  ftiee  breaks  out  in  pim- 
plea  I  She  fell  into  a  pond  once,  and 
the  water  boiled  when  she  was  taken 
out !"  A  *^  particular  battsd"  was 
made  upon  this  last  event,  which  still 
hangs  against  the  caravan  she  goes 
about  in ;  with  her  portrait  at  the  top, 
phmng  with  two  red-hot  pokers  1 

Then,  besides  the  Conjuror,  and 
the  Colossus,  ««d  the  Lady  deputed 


liy  the  Bonassaa,  there  were  Mr  HlMi* 
jMf^f  beaats  arrived  ftom  Birmlng« 
ham,  and  Mr  WkistlewolJ'sheMU&tm 
Manchester;  and  indeed  almost  all 
the  wandering  ferodtv  of  the  country 
was  present,  over  and  above  the  £i^ 
quimaux  Indians,  who  eat  their  meat 
and  little  Mr  Van  Lump,  the 


Dutch  pigmy,  describing  a  new  nlan 
of  defence  for  the  ports  in  Holland,  hf 
throwing  a  flpreat  quantity  of  Dutek 
cheeses  mto  the  sea,  the  maggots  Dram 
which  are  to  infallibly  destroy  enemica' 
ahips  as  fast  as  they  can  arrive.  Then, 
if  any  were  disposed  for  such  displays 
of  pugnacity,  there  was  ba^^er-baitii 
ing,  and  boos,  provided  near  Leng^ 
Lane ;  and,  fbr  thoae  of  gentler  mood, 
dancing-rooms  were  fitted  up  round 
the  comer  by  Barbican. 

There  was  to  be  a  masked  ball  in 
the  evening,  too,  at  one  place,  which 
was  expected  to  be  very  milliantly  at- 
tonded,  indeed : — tickets  to  be  had  at 
most  of  the  respectable  chandlen^ 
ahops  in  the  neighlxmrhood. 

Upon  the  quality  of  the  esculenta 
exposed  to  sale,  we  confess  we  were 
puzzled  for  some  time  how  to  deter- 
mine.  We  had  a  misgiving  at  one  mo« 
ment  that  we  ought  to  taste  the  sau- 
sages in  person — non  HM  ted  tnundo  \k 
our  motto,  and  the  world  knows  it. 
Had  the  effinrt  been  necessary,  we  were 
ready,  and  should  have  sacnflced  our- 
selves;  but,upon mature  consideration, 
we  decided  that  we  might  swear  in  a 
taater  for  the  peculiar  service;  snd, 
accordingly,  we  now  speak  ftom  the 
testimony  of  a  cockney  lad,  (we  be- 
lieve, from  Cleikenweil,)  who  ate  a 
whdie  pound  of  gingerbread-nuts,  a 
quantity  of  aaussges,  three  paste  pigs, 
a  basket  of  Banbury  cakes,  and  several 
rdls  and  treacle,  without  appearing  to 
austsin  any  material  inconvenience. 
Not  that  we  are  ouite  sure,  however, 
now  all  is  done,  whether  this  evidence 
is  quite  eondusive  as  to  the  eataUes. 
FjMTtlcular  constitutions(of themsdves) 
throw  off*  particular  poisons.  A  'pren- 
tiee  may  resist  black-pudding,  as  a 
Tmfk  ddies  of^um.  Tiie  famous  Ca^ 
ffUostro  publidied  a  plan  for  destroying 
Cons  and  tigers,  by  nnt  fattening  pigs 
with  arwttic,  and  then  throwing  them 
looae  into  the  woods  to  be  devoured. 
Our  cockney  was  certainly  alive,  and 
ofibnsive,  when  we  left  town ;  but  we 
knew  an  instance  once  in  whidi  a  pig 
drank  up,  (feloniously,)  without  m- 
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Jury,  ail  much  ragar  of  lead  and  water 
aa  woidd  haye  poisoned  half  a  troop 
ofhorae.* 

-  Apropos  to  pig8>  we  did  not  see  sa- 
|aent  Toby  "  in  his  place^"  as  we  may 
say,  this  year.  There  were  some  nn- 
der-graduates  exhibited,  who  had^  as 
it  were,  just  taken  their  degree ;  and 
tiiey  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  got  the 
▼ices  of  education  along  with  its  ear- 
fiest  advantages ;  for  one  of  them,  who 
oould  scarcely  read,  was  challenging 
the  company  to  play  at  cards ! — But 
Toby  was  really  a  professor! — the 
Porson  of  his  kind !  and  we  should  be 
sorry  that  any  mishap  had  occasioned 
hifl  absence. 

Time  pressed  us  in  London;  and 
space  confines  us  now,  or  we  could 
linger  longer  upon  this  intoxicating 
ocmbition,  whicn  happens  "  only  once 
a  year."  The  whole  scene  was  lighted 
up  just  as  we  began  to  think  of  coming 
away.  The  general  gaiety  was  not  con- 
fined to  Smithfield,  but  extended  it- 
self, far  'and  wide,  all  down  Giltspur 
Street.  Newgate  stood  rather  sullen 
and '  '^  afTiorr-^but  gilt  kings  and 


queens,  in  gingerbread  array,  dazxied 
mmi  the  walls- of  the  Compter  oppo- 
dte.  Meantime,  the  crowds,  up  to 
midnight,  kept  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing,  oy  the  approach  of  visit- 
ors who  could  contrive  to  spare  "just 
half  an  hour  in  the  evening."  Hoi- 
bom  kept  on  the  march  by  tne  pass  at 
St  Sepulchre's ;  Islington  poured  in 
its  myriads  by  the  avenues  of  Leather- 
Lane,  and  Safiron-Hill.  There  were 
the  ordinary  abundant  casualties  be- 
longing to  such  occasions,  of  shoes 
lost,  pockets  picked,  apple-stalls  knock»> 
ed  down,  ana  broken  noses  exchanged. 
Soon  after  twelve  o'clock,  however^ 
the  candles  began  to  be  extinguished; 
the  fiddlers  fell  asleep,  and  even  the 
bears  could  dance  no  longer.  Before 
two,  the  show-men  were  counting  their 
gains ;  and  the  customers  were  gone 
homewards,reckoningover  their  losses  ; 
— neither  party,  perhaps,  quite  con- 
tented with  the  appearance  of  existing 
circumstances— but  both  comforting 
tiiemselves  with  theprospect  of ''  doing 
better  next  year." 


Fact. 


TIME  S  WHISPERIKG  GALLEKY. 

No.  V. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  LEA80WE8. 


Shensione.  Your  servant,  sir — ^I  am 
told  you  were  inouiring  for  me. 

Mr  Ludgate.  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but 
my  friend  Mr  Rob^  Dodsley,  (yon 
know  Robert,  six)  hearing  that  I  was  go- 
ing down  into  Warwickshire,  has  sent 
you  something  in  a  parcel— new  books, 
I  believe,  for  that  is  what  he  deals  in. 
He  bade  me  introduce  myself,  and 
prmnised  me  that  you  would  shew  me 
your  pretty  gardens. 

Sh»  Excuse  my  breaking  the  seal 
in  your  presence— -—So  I  see  by  my 
friend  Robert's  letter,  that  you  were  a 
neighbour  of  his,  but  that  you  have 
retired  from  your  china-shop  to  rural- 
ize in  the  suburbs — Is  it  not  so^  Mr 
Daniel  Ludgate  ? 

Mr  L.  Why,  Mr  Shenstone,  I  can't 
say  but  that  I  have  bought  a  bit  of  a' 
box  out  by  Islington,  and  if  now  I 
could  carry  home  in  my  head  a  hint 
or  so  for  the  improvement  of  our  gar- 
den, it  would  please  Mrs  L.,  who  is 
wild  to  have  all  about  us  made  smart 


SIu  Ah,  I  fear,  sir,  that  onr  gnmnd 
in  this  ru^^(ed  port  o€  the  wood  -does 
not  lie  much  like  that  on  each  side  of 
the  Islington  turn-pike  road ;  and  our 
streams,  I  take  it,  are  rather  move  !»• 
pid  and  noiay  than  the  New  River* 
But  you  shall  be. heartily  welcome  to 
aee  the  place ;-— and  to  say  the  tmtfa, 
I  was  just  setting  out  on  a  stroll.  Shall 
I  have  the  honour  of  escorting  you?  > 

Mr  L>  'Thank  you  kindly,  dr.* 
What  then,  your  garden  is  not  all  in 
one  piece  ? 

Slu  If  yon  wish  to  see  a  mere  flower 
garden,  sir,  you  must  go  elsewhere— 
your,  own  nurserymen  and  florists 
round  London  would  shew  you  that 
—mine  are  ornamented  grounds — Sir, 
the  Leasowesis  thefirst  exemplification 
of  a  new  science, — that  of  landacapeiii 
gardening,  and  I  trust  it  is  an  effort  not 
unworthy  the  notice  of  the  tasteful 
and  judicious.  My  aim  has  been  to 
lay  out  my  whole  property  on  the 
pnnciples  of  the  picturesque. 
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'  Mr  L.  'fi^  pudmi  finr  not  exaoUy 
comprehending-— Imt  ha^  you  kid  out 
your  whole  f&tune  in  a  venture  on 
one  sort  of  article  though  I  don't 
quite  know  what  the  commodity  ia 
which  you  speak  of— and  did  it  turn 
out  a  good  Bpecnktion  ? 
.  Sk.  GoodneaTenai  are  yon  laugh- 
ing in  your  sleeve,  Afr  Londoner? 
But  you  look  as  grave  as  a  judge,  and 
your  question  seems  to  he  rnlly  in 
eunest.  Well,  Aen,  I  mean  that  I 
have  emhelliahed  my  patrimony,  my 
estate,  my  landed  proporty,  this  plaos, 
the  Lessowes,  according  to  certain 
rales  of  taste. 

Mr  L*  Oh,  I  ask  your  pardon-— 
'tiaasweet,  snug  little  farm,— what  a 
pity  it  is  so  hilly>  and  so  overrun  with 
trees! 

.  ^  (ajide^  What  could  have  put  it 
into  Dodsley  s  head  to  saddle  me  with 
such  a  blockhead  ?  But  1  lore  Dods- 
ley, and  will  constrain  myself  to  do 
tKe  civil  thing  to  his  Cockney  crony. 
{Aland)  Come,  sir,  well  set  out,  if  you 
please. 

.  Mr  L>  At  your  service,  sir,  and  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  you. 
'  Sk.  Come  in  here,  sir ;  we  account 
this  shady  walk,  afibrding,  as  you  see, 
g^mpses  of  that  piece  of  water,  a  plea- 
sing situation. 

Mr  £r.  It  must  be  charming  indeed 
in  dead  summer — ^'tisn't  quite  so  warm 
as  one  could  wish  it  just  now. 

Sh,  True — but  the  views  are  as  fine 
as  in  hotter  weathtf .  Here,  this  way, 
is  a  rustic  edifice  to  give  the  scene  an 
ol^ect.  It  has  an  inscription,  perti- 
nent enough,  I  hope^^Would  you  Uke 
to  read  it  r  You  can  see  it  while  you 
sit  on  this  bench. 

Mr  Zr.  Why,  if  I  can  find  my  eyes 
—I  hope  I  have  'em  in  mr  waistcoat- 
pocket — Ah,  yes,  I  thought  so. 
(lUadi.) 

*^  Here,  in  cool  grot  and  mossy  cell, 
We  rural  fays  and  fairies  dweU.** 

Pray,  sood  sir,  what  are  fays  ?  I  have 
heard  folks  say,  **  by  my  fky ;"  but  I 
always  thought  'twas  short  for  faith. 
'   Sh.  We  won't  etymologize,  if  you 
please,  Mr  Daniel. 
Mr  i.  {reads.) 
*<  Though  rarely  seen  by  mortal  eye, 
When  tlie  pale  moon,  ascending  high, 
Darts  through  your  limbs ''* 

Sh.  Limes,  sir,  ^'  yon  lime8"«-^e 
trees  opposite. 
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Mr  L.  {reads.} 
<«  Darts  throo^  yon  Kmes  her  quhrernur 
beuDs.*'  ^        ^* 

lliere's  a  deal  of  it—my  glasses  want 
wiping. 

Sh.  Pray,  sir,  don't  tnmbk  yooradf» 
My  lines  do  not  by  any  means  ^'come 
mended  from  y«mr  tongue."  We  will 
pcoceed— there  is  a  seat  a  little  fittdier 
on.  Now,  then,  how  do  yon  like  that 


Mr  L.  Bless  my  heartl  that  pond 
has  huiat  out  sadW— how  it  does  run, 
over!  Though  perhaps  you  want  to  get 
rid  of  some  of  the  water. 

iS%.  It  is  a  stream,  and  not  meant  to 
be  confined.  {Aside.)  Oh  for.a  modi- 
cum of  patience]  and  yet  there  ia 
something  laughable,  too,  in  all  this^ 

Mr  L.  A  stream,  sir  ?  but  it  seems 
to  be  penned  up— If  those  great  big 
lumps  of  stone  were  taken  away,  it 
would  run  off  easier. 
.  Sh.  It  would ;  but  the  varied  w^ 
pearance  and  dashing  sounds  are  much 
admired. 

Mr  L.  Well,  if  so— and  no  doubt 
you  know  best.  Perhaps,  also,  it  keeps 
the  fish  from  going  away.  Have  yon 
many  in  that  large  pond,  Mr  Shen- 
stone? 

Sh.  (pettishly.)  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr  L.  Dear  me !  it  is  odd  you  have 
never  tried  to  find  out 
.  Sh.  I  value  the  water  for  the  pic- 
turesque features  it  adds  to  the  valley ; 
as  for  the  rest,  I  am  neither  sportsman 
nor  epicure. 

Mr  L.  I  don't  dispute  your  word, 
kind  sir,  about  that  sort  of  value — 
not  that  I  quite  comprehend  what  pic- 
turesque is — ^but  I  make  not  the  least 
manner  of  doubt,  that  you  would  catch 
fish  in  that  water  there,  if  you  would 
but  try  your  hand.  Only  try,  sir, 
do. 

Sh.  {sneering'.)  Why,  the  het  is, 
my  men  have  sometimes  caught  a  few 
red  herrings,  and  a  stock-fish  or  two ; 
out  I  do  not  encourage  the  fishery, 
for  those  sorts  do  not  agree  with  my 
stomach. 

Mr  L.  Dear  now — ^why,  bless  me ! 
— Oh  ho,  Mr  Shenstone,  I  smell  a 
rat ;  you  love  a  joke.  No,  no,  we 
don't  get  our  Lent  salt^fish  from  the 
Leasowes.  But  I  am  quite  rested 
now ;  may  we  go  on  ? 

Sh.  {aside.)  Come,  the  booby  is 
good-humoured  ;  but  would  it  were 
over.    {Aloud.)  Stop,  sir,  stop ;  don't 
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go  tfarottg^  that  gate-^  is  meant  to 
oome  in  at^  Aot  tb'go  out  hy* 

Mr  L.  Ob,  I  find  no  difRculty  in 
9Btting  tindog^  it* 

iSSJk.  How  pervene  it  is,  ihat  Ton 
vitt  not  nndotttad  me— I  mean,  ar, 
tlHi  it  will  bad  yea  to  take  the  wrong 
petnt  of  view.  That  walk  is  00  laid 
ODt»  ae  to  be  entered  at  the  other  end. 
The  pttjayecla  anit  best  in  that  diree- 
tioD.  Here,  sir,  here— how  do  ]NM 
&iiey  this  lawn? 

Mr  Li.  It  is  a  nice  plaee  indeed;  If 
it  was  leveUed,  'twoold  make  a  good 
bowling-green.  It  is  a  good  desTlilEe 
a  pboe  I  used  to  go  to,  only  Uie  statue 
tane  was  a  shepherdess,  amd  this  is  I 
don't  know  exactly  what— ''twsa  a  tea^ 
garden  at  HoKton,  where 

Sh.  Pny,  sir,  don't  mention  such 

odioas  pnppet-ahows.  This  nm  is  in- 

.  seribed  to  me  memory  of  the  late  Mr 

Somerville,thepoetof  I%«CAa«ff.  You 

BOT  have  heard  Doddey  mention  him. 

Mr  L.  I  have,  sir.  Now,  thoofffa 
that  urn  is  of  a  good  size,  I  have  wiA 

a  of  real  diina  nearly  as  big— I  have 
ed.  Oh,  then,  that  stetne  is  the 
gentleman's  monument! — ^Dear,  what 
a  very  odd^lodfcing  man  he  must  have 
been — ^he  has  amazinfflv  large  ears,  and 
neat  bumps,  almost  liae  boms,  on  hia 
forehead! 

iSA.  I  wish,  Mr  Ludgate,  70a  wxmld 
kei^  to  your  crocker^ware  compari- 
sons; yet  it  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  an- 
gry at.  Heaven  help  yonr  bow-bell 
wits !  that  is  a  cast  of  the  laping  Fawn, 
md  not  an  image  of  Mr  Somerville. 
But  come,  oome,  we  will  leave  thia 
seat.  Our  next  post  is  brjrond  those 
willows.  This  rough  builmnf^  is,  yon 
see,  dedicated  to  my  noble  fhend  the 
Earl  of  Stamford. 

Mr  L,  And  may,  su*,  may  I  be  so 
bold  as  to  ask  wbat  my  lord  does  with 
it?  Does  he  keep  anything  there ? 

Sh.  Do  with  it?  Pshaw,  ar,  he  was 
present  at  the  owning  of  that  water- 
fall ;  and  the  building  is  named  after 
him,  to  oommemorate  that  occasion, 
and  his  friendship  for  me.  After  we 
have  passed  through  that  piece  of  forest 
ground,  there  is  somethmg  that  vrill, 
I  presume,  gratify  yon.  Now,  sir, 
here  it  ia— read  what  is  on  that  stone. 

MrL.  (Bead9.) 

To  Ma  DonsLET. 
*<  Oome  then,  my  friead,  thy  syWin  taste 

di^layt 
Come,  hear  thy  Fanam  tarn  Ym  rustie  lay  ; 


Ah!  lather  oome,  and  in  thne  dells  diaova 
The  care  of  otks  aaviaa,  and  tone  tibina 


What  1  and  so  yon  have  erected  a  tomb- 
stone  to  oar  friend  Robert?  ButDoddr 
isn't  dead  ^t.  Is  it  not  rather  unusual, 
sir,  to  do  it  beforehand? 

&  A  tombatone !  no  such  thing— 
a  mere  appropriation  of  the  spot  to  the 
memory  oST  a  wordiy  man— a  record  of 
mv  respect  fbr  him— a  oomphment  to 
a  brother  poet.  However,  sir,  we  mnst> 
get  forward— not  so  fiut  either— this 
bench  will  hold  us  both,  while  we 
look  towasds  the  Friory/ 

MrL.  Why,  yonr  seata  are  ao 
many— and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  a'n't 
at  all  tired,  and  don't  in  tile  least  want 
to  ait  80  aoon  again ;  and,  besidea,  I 
had  a  little  touch  of  gout  last  autumn* 
But,  as  you  please,  good  sir,  I'm  con- 
fbnnable.  Those  pales  round  the' 
Priory  are  rather  roo^ish.  What 
d'ye  think,  sir,  of  a  neat  Chinese  rail*, 
ing?  My  wife  hss  ordered  ever  so 
many  yards  of  it  for  our  fence. 

Sh.  Mrs  Ludgate  may  copy  the  de- 
signs on  your  quondam  cups  and  aau* 
cers,  and  weloome ;  but  I  am  not  at 
all  smitten  with  the  teapot  taste  now 
in  vogue.  I  derive  my  hints  from 
paintings  of  another  sort. 

Mr  L.  Every  one  to  bos  liking— no 
affiont,  Ihope.  Butwiiatishere?  a 
bowl,  I  protest  '<  To  all  our  friends 
round  the  Wrekin." 

8h.  That  fSunons  hill  ia  seen  fhmi 
thisstation.  It  is  the  distant  one  vrfaidi 
lies  in  that  directicm. 

Mr  L  Is  it  indeed  ?  I  have  heard 
talk  of  it.  Now,  I  dare  aay,  yon  hxm 
a'ayllabub  out  of  thia  bowl  sometimee. 

Sh>  No,  air,  my  beechen  bowl  haa 
never  been  hononred  (I  should  pre&r 
saying,  profaned)  by  such  a  rua-liH 
urbe  beverage. 

Mr  L.  Then,  sir,  what  do  yon  drink 
/mtof  it? 

Sh.  Pdutw,  air,  there  it  stands,  and 
looks  in -character ;  and  the  inscription 
is  apt,  and  that  ia  enough.  Excuse 
me,  for  I  am  tired  of  whys  and  whata 
and  wher^ores.  And  you,  air,  I  am 
sure  you  are  tired  also.  Now,  I  can 
aaaure  you,  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
for  you  to  n>  over  the  rest  of  the 
place;  fbr  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  walk  but.  wood  and  water,  and 
shruba  and  grass,  and  rocks  and  bsnka, 
and  all  that  sort  of  tUngs,  with  a  few 
busts  and  inscriptions  wSidi  yon  woni 
12 
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care  a  farthing  ibr.  Let  me  shew  you 
the  short  way  to  Hales  Owen. 

MrL.  Wiy,  I  can't  deny  but  that 
1  thought  I  should  see  a  garden  full  of 
flowers  and  fountains,  and  arbours  and 
shell-work;  but  it  has  been  all  the 
world  like  taking  a  long  walk  by  Hanip- 
stead  and  Highgate,  with  a  peep  into 
aehurchyardnowandthen.  Howerer^ 
as  you  are  satisfied^  I  suppose  you  in* 
traded  to  make  ^e  place  such  as  it  is 
—didn't  you,  sir  ? 


S«4 

Sh,  Yes,  sir.  I  am  strangely  defi^ 
dent  in  love  for  terraces,  and  yew  pe^ 
cocks,  and  smoking  arbours,  and  mne- 
pin  alleys.  I  am  afraid  this  sight- 
seeing has  been  as  dull  to  you  as  it 
would  haye  been  to  me  to  witness  your 
unpacking  some  crates  of  delft  ware. 
My  compliments  to  Dodsley.  liiafc 
high  road  leads  straight  to  Hales  Owen 
— ^you  can't  miss 'it.  I  wish  you  a 
good  morning. — O  what  a  blessed  zid* 
dance! 
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Milton*  Is  the  plague  abated,  El- 
Wood,  or  does  it  still  walk  onward  in 
its  strength,  commissioned  as  it  is  to 
chastise  this  evil  nation  ? 

Elwood.  No,  John  Milton,  it  hath 
not  ceased.  The  deaths  indeed  are 
somedcal  fewer,  but  the  pestilence  re- 
tains the  same  hold  of  the  guilty  city. 
It  gladdeneth  nie,  however,  friend,  to 
think  that  thou  camest  at  my  sugges- 
tion to  this  Zoar  of  Chalfont,  where, 
under  God,  thou  art,  as  it  seemeth, 
aloof  from  peril. 

•  MiL  Worthy  -friend,  your  care  of 
me  is  not  to  be  requited  by  thanks. 
The  service  you  will  have  rendered  to 
a  later  age,  by  saving  me,  must  be 
your  recom pence.  -BUnd  as  I  am, 
crippled  in  my  joints,  and  with  the 
snows  of  premature  age  drifted  among 
these  locka  of  brown,  I  yet  feel  that  I 
have  that  within  which  will  make  the 
world  my  debtor.  These  our  times 
will  not  perchance  acknowledge  the 
obligation,  for  it  is  an  age  of  slavery 
and  frivolity,  of  shallowness  and  im- 
piety, of  profane  jesting  and  depraved 
mdulgence.  Our  writers  no  longer 
drink  from  the  cisterns  of  their  fore- 
fathers, but  turn  towards  France,  and 
draw  their  waters  at  her  noisy  but 
scanty  fountains,  while  the  wells  of 
poesy  in  our,  native  land  are  full  even 
to  overflowing,  pure  as  drops  of  un« 
swept  dew,  and  wholesome  as  noon- 
tide breezes  on  the  hills  in  summer. 
Chaucer,  and  Spenser,  and  Shake- 
speare, are  cast  aside,  and  mouldiness 
is  creeping  over  their  covers,  while  a 
vile  b(x>k  of  love-songs,  some  rhymes- 
ter's sorry  tragedy,  or  a  miscellany. 

Vol.  XIV. 


half-part  foHy  and  half-part  lascivi- 
ousness,  occupies  the  hands  and  heads 
of  our  wits  and  beauties.  I  trow  I 
shall  give  them  more  substantial  food, 
when  I  print  the  manuscript  which  I 
intnistea  you  with.  But  their  doyed. 
appetites  and  debile  stomij^hs  will  per- 
adventure  be  unable  to  digest  what 
has  its  basis  in  Scripture,  and  its  or- 
naments from  diligent  study  of  an- 
cient and,  modem  lore. 

Elw,  I  have  brought  thy  pi^era 
safely  back* 

MiL  And  have  you  given  the  work 
an  attentive  perusal  ? 

Elw.  I  have,  friend  John,  and  truly 
I  may  say,  ihou  hast  descanted  on 
the  lapse  of  our  first  parents  very 
pertinently ;  but  what  aikth  thee  that 
thou  hast  not  put  rhymes  to  thy  Hues? 
they  are  not  hexameters,  or  according 
to  other  classic  metre — ^Uiey  are  mudi 
one,  I  wot,  as  the  verses  in  Abraham 
Cowley's  Davideis;  and  yet  neither  he 
nor  any  other  Englishman,  as  fiir  as 
my  poor  knowledge  goes,  hath  dis- 
pensed with  rhymes  in  a  nsrrative 
poem. 

Mil  Rhyme  is  no  necessary  ad- 
junct or  true  ornament  of  good  verse; 
it  is  but  the  invention  of  a  barbarous 
2^e,  to  set  off  wretched  matter  and 
lame  metre. 

Elu>,  Then  this  is  an  experiment  of 
Idiine,  is  it  not  ? 

MiL  In  some  measure^-for  true  it 
is,  that  most  of  the  famous  modem 
poets,  carried  aw^y  by  custom,  and 
much  to  their  own  vexation  and  hin- 
drance and  constraint,  have  submit- 
ted to  the  bondage  of  rhyme.    But 
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bofh  Italian  and  Spaniah  poets  of 
prime  note»  have  rejected  it  both  in 
longer  and  shorter  works ;  and  in  even 
our  own  English  tragedies  it  has  been 
cast  aside,  mnch  to  their  advantage,  so 
I  claim  not  the  invention  of  the  metre, 
but  only  its  application  to  a  new  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  highly  eligible. 

Elw.  Thou  knowest,  John  Milton, 
that  my  rdigious  persuasion  forbid- 
deth  me  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
stage ;  and  I  have  thought  it  right  tq 
abstain  even  from  looking  at  the  print- 
ed works  of  the  much  vaunted  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. 

Mil.  Ay,  in  him,  independently 
of  the  admirable  matter,  which  'tis 
pity  that  the^anatical  notions  of  your 
sect  cut  you  off  from  enjoying,  you 
would  find  excellent  specimens  of  the 
nobleness  and  beauty  of  this  metre. 
Rhyme  is  a  trivial'  thing,  and  of  no 
true  musical  delight;  for  that  con- 
sists only  in  apt  numbers,  fit  quantity 
'  of  syllables,  and  the  sense  variously 
drawn  out  from  one  verse  to  another, 
and  not  in  ^e  jiagling  sound  of  like 
endings,  which,  among  the  learned 
ancients,  was  ever  in  disrepute,  and 
avoided  as  a  fault,  both  in  pDctry  and 
all  good  oratory.  In  Shakespeare,  how- 
ever, whose  purpose  led  him  to  em- 
ploy this  verso  sciolto  (as  the  Italians 
call  it)  in  colloquies,  you  would  find 
that  he  was  not  tied  up  to  the  metri- 
csl  strictness  I  have  submitted  to— 
his  IS  made  more  fiirailiar — greater  li- 
cence and  flexibility  were  essential  to 
his  design — not  but  that  he  hath  pas- 
ssges  of  memorable  and  well-sustain- 
ed excellence,  even  if  they  be  only 
rhythmically  considered,  much  more 
if  the  skill,  the  imagination,  the 
power,  which  revel  in  them,  be  taken 
into  account  How  can  you  defraud 
yourself,  by  such  narrowness  of  mind, 
of  such  a  treat,  especially  as  you  do 
not  scruple  to  read  the  ancient  dra- 
matists ?  Where  is  the  diflerence  be- 
twixt them  ? 

JElw.  We  have  talked  of  that  be- 
jfore.  I  prefer  telling  thee  what  I 
thought  of  thy  poem  concerning  Lost 
Paraioise.  I  confess,  that,  though  at 
first  I  thought  thy  metre  prosaic,  and 
lacking  something  of  an  accustomed 
delight,  yet,  before  I  hsd  finished  all 
thy  ten  books,  I  foiyid  such  charming 
varieties  of  cadence,  such  continuous- 
ness  and  prolongation  of  a  new  kind 
of  harmony,  su(£  suitableneis  of  sound 
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to  thcr  lofty  impcart  of  the  sense,  that 
I  could  almost  conceive  that  there  was 
a  resemblance  between  it  and  the  pie- 
ces of  grand  music,  which  I  have  erst- 
while heard  thee  i^y  upon  thine  or- 
gan. 

MiL  Ah,  you  are  getting  the  bet* 
ter  of  your  pr^udices.  Mark  roe, 
such,  however  tardy  the  avowal  may 
be  in  coming,  will  be  the  general  and 
permanent  opinion  concerning  this 
mode  of  verse,  well  exercised*  The 
neglect  of  rhyme,  in  a  poem  of  magni- 
tude, and  on  a  solemn  and  weighty 
subject,  is  so  little  to  be  taken  tor  a 
defect,  (for  that  will  be  the  cry  when 
it  first  appears,)  that  this  emprise  of 
mine  is  rather  to  be  esteemed  the  first 
good  example  set  in  England,  of  an- 
cient liberty  recovered  to  heroic  poe- 
try, from  the  troublesome  and  new- 
fcmgled  bondage  of  rhyming. 

Elw.  Well,  better  judges  than  I 
am  will  determine  upon  thy  su&« 
cess  in  this  particular;  but  no  one, 
John,  will  have  a  more  firiendly  feel- 
ing of  joy,  if  thine  honest  reputation 
is  enlarged  thereby, 

MiL  I  want  not  the  buzz  of  con«« 
temporary  applause,  and  I  know  that 
I  shall  not  have  it,  Elwood*  A  petu«* 
lant  kmpoon,  a  scrap  of  prurient  sing- 
song, or  a  graceless  fling  at  those  sa- 
cred oracles,  to  which  I  have  resorted 
for  a  subject,  will  find  fitter  audience 
than  my  theme  can  be  expected  to  do 
in  these  degenerate  times.  The  mu- 
sic of  the  songs  of  Zion  is  discord  to 
the  ears  of  the  sons  of  Belial. 

Elw.  Pity  is  it  that  it  is  so ;  and 
yet,  John  Milton,  solemn  as  thine  ar- 
gument is,  and  decorously  as  thou  hast 
treated  it,  canst  thou,  without  offence, 
denominate  it  a  song  of  Zion  ?  Re- 
member, the  still  small  voice  of  the 
Spirit  whispered  those  songs  only  into 
^voured  ears  of  old. 

MiL  Why,  good  friend,  what  are 
your  scruples?  I  do  not  insinuate  that 
my  production  is  any  new  portion  of 
revelation.  Nevertheless,  what  hin- 
ders but  that  it  be  the  effect  of  a  sa- 
cred efflux  upon  my  spirit,  the  work 
of  inspiration  ? 

Elw.  What  J  canst  thou  fancy  a 
poem,  John,  to  be  the  dictate  of  that 
sacred  One,  who  is  the  comforter  of  the 
faithful?  Is  not  this  thing  of  thine 
a  piece  of  verse-work,  and  merely 
meant  to  be  the  amusement  of  idle 
hours? 
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so  each  unworthy  end.  Tfie  whole 
strength  of  no  mesn  or  inglorious 
mind  hss  heen  applied  to  the  creation 
of  it.  Not  without  frequent  prayer 
to  the  enlightening  source  of  all  int^ 
lect,  was  it  resolved  upon ;  and  as  I 
faoldj  not  without  obtaining  direction 
and  illumination  from  above,  was  it 
accomplished.  What,  Elwood !  shall 
your  brethren  in  their  conventicles  lay 
claim  to  a  perception  of  a  Divine  af- 
flatus, and  I  wiU  not  dispute  the  truth 
of  their  assertions,  illiterate  and  im« 
methodical  as  their  rhapsodies  are,  and 
therefore  bearing  small  evidence  to 
those  beyond  your  pale  of  communion, 
that  the  spirit  of  knowledge  has 
prompted  them— and  shall  I,  who  have 
felt  within  me  that  exaltation  above 
my  common  self,  those  powers  of 
reaching  in  thought  beyond  this  vi- 
sible diurnal  sphere,  those  concomitant 
promptings  of  pregnant  matter,  and 
meet  narmonious  language,  those  pe- 
riodical unveUings  of  the  mental  eyes 
which  at  other  whiles  were  as  dark  as 
these  faded  corporeal  orbs  which  roll 
uselessly  beneath  this  channeled  fore- 
head—snail I,  who  have  found  the  te- 
nor of  my  devoutest  aspirations  an« 
swered,  who  have  arisen  from  prostra- 
tion before  the  Divine  footstool  with 
the  new  sense  of  inner  light  impsrted, 
and  who  have  been  permitted,  though 
by  other  fingers  than  mine  own,  to  in- 
scribe on  these  pages  a  strain  of  poesy 
to  which  the  harps  of  Solyma  would 
not  disdain  to  respond — shall  I  fear  to 
cadi  the  power  of  having  done  this, 
inspiration  frY>m  that  sacred  intelli- 
gence which  touched  the  lips  of 
Isaiah,  till  they  sang  of  things  to 
come  in  majestic  numbers;  and  which 
same  spirit  gave  the  Son  of  Jesse  to 
open  his  dark  sayings  upon  the  harp, 
or  to  awake  thelute^  so  that  by  thanks- 
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giving,  and  the  voice  of  melodjr,  that 
eart  might  be  disburdened  ot  its  mu- 
sings, in  which  the  fire  of  devotion  was 
ready  for  kindling  ? 

Elw.  i  think,  friend  Milton, 
thou  art  almost  rapt  out  of  Uiyself 
even  now.  I  will  not  argue  on  the 
topic  with  thee  at  present — ^we  have 
oft  enough  canvassed  our  differences 
in  religion,  snd  neither  hath  far  won 
upon  tne  other  in  the  way  of  convic« 
tion — ^but  I  trust,  yea  I  am  assured, 
that  we  think  kindl)r  and  Christianly 
of  each  other's  prindples,  and  Heaven 
is  wide  enough  for  alt  who  get  thiUier^ 
oome  by  whichever  path  their  con- 
sdenoe  tells  them  is  fittest  But 
to  thy  poem  again— a  thought  struck 
me  aft^  concluding  the  ponsal  of  it 
—thou  hasth  said  much  m  die  losing 
of  Paradise,  and  surely  that  is  the 
more  grievous  and  unsradous  sulrject 
to  dwell  upon— what  hast  thou  to  say 
upon  the  regaining  of  it  ? 

Mil  Ha!  you  say  well— true  it 
is,  the  Redemption  is  in  reality  far  the 
more  important  subject ;  J)ut  whether 
so  weU  adapted  for  poetry,  is  other 
matter  of  inquiry,  t^aradise  Lost? 
The  counterpitft  may  be  Paradise  Won 
or  Retrieved,  or  (what  shall  we  say  ?) 
Regained.  This  is  no  unworthy  hint 
of  yours,  good  Elwood.  I  will  turn 
it  over  in  my  thoughts  when  I  am 
alone.  Meanwhile  I  will  trouble  you 
to  read  the  rest  of  that  play  of  Euri- 
pides, in  which  you  were  interrupted 
when  you  were  last  here.  I  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  the  barbarous  northern 
pronunciation  of  all  others  who  are 
Kind  enough  to  read  to  me,  and  I 
shall  enjoy  those  silver  sounds,  the 
echoes  of  classic  climes,  to  which,  for 
my  sake,  you  have  conformed  your 
tongue.  Begin,  friend,  absence  has 
given  me  double  relish  £»r  the  treat 
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Sweet  bud^  that  bye. and  bye  shall  be  a  fiowre ; 

Youn^e  star,  that  jast  hath  broken  on  our  eye ; 
Pure  spring,  ere  long  to  grow  a  stream  of  power ; 

First  dawn  of  Hope  that  soon  shall  flame  out  high 

Into  the  mid  arche  of  the  golden  skye : 
I  love,  younge  Fawn,  to  see  wee  sport ;  and  yet 
Such  contemplation  breeds  but  vain  regret. 

Let  thy  proud  mother  smile  to  see  thy  wayes. 
And  once  again  forget  herself  in  thee — 

Let  the  proud  father  eke  the  mother's  praise. 
But,  graver,  place  thee  fondly  on  his  knee. 
And  vainly  prophesy  what  thou  shalt  be— 

Pleased  with  the  tongueless  eloquence,  that  lies 

Still  silent,  in  thy  cl^  blue  laughing  eyes. 

Let  them  enjoye— -whilst  yet  they  can  enjoye ; 

And,  infant  son  of  Time,  do  thou  smile  on  ; 
Deem  not  for  aye  to  be  the  favourite  boy  ; 

Take  what  thou  can'st,  or  ere  thy  time  is  gone  ; 

For  still  the  darling  is  .the  youngest  son ; 
And  thou  shalt  qiuckly  sorrow  sore  to  see 
Another,  younger  still,  supplanteth  thee. 

Though  many  a  high  presage  be  cast  upon  thee — 
Though  many  a  mouth  be  diligent  to  praise  thee—" 

Though  Beauty  pine  until  that  she  hath  won  thee — 
Though  Worship,  whercsoe'er  thou  go'st,  delays  thee— 
Thou  Fate  and  Fortune  emulate  to  raise  thee — 

Yet  all  the  thronging  honours  that  surround  thee 

Shall  not  availe  thee,  sinoe  that  Care  hath  found  thee. 

Time's  train  is  lacquey'd  still  b/  Wcarinesse ; 

What  boots  the  crownlet  of  o'er-flatter'd  gold. 
Or  gemm'd  Tiara,  if  they  cannot  bless 

Or  soothe  the  aching  brows  that  they  enfold  ? 

What  boots  it  to  wax  honourably  old. 
If  'tis  the  end  of  every  hope  and  vow. 
To  yearn  to  be  again  as  thou  art  now  ? 

Oh  I  'tis  a  thriftless  bargain  of  a  life. 
To  live  to  know  that  bliss  is  but  pretence— 

Tliat,  gaining  nothing  in  this  earthly  strife. 
We  only  toil  to  foifeit  innocence— 
The  profit  nothing— but  Remorse  th'  expense  ; 

Or  that  fond  grief,  that  wearies  of  its  state,    • 

And  pines  for  toys  and  gawds  worn  out  of  date. 
• 

Thou  art  an  old  pretender,  grey-beard  Age ; 
Thou  boastest  much,  and  yet  art  but  a  cheat ; 

And  those  who  toil  upon  thy  pilgrimage 
Would  turn  again  with  no  unwilling  feet. — 
Yea,  dew)  clouds  to  evening  are  most  meet. 

If  smiles  be  Youth's,  sure  teares  are  Age's  sign. 

As  suns  that  rise  in  smiles,  in  teares  decline. 

T.  D. 
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Chap.  VIII. 

Just  twig  *eni,  bow  closely  and  snugly  they're  knotted. 

With  their  eyes,  mouths,  and  ears,  all  agape  and  aghast — 
Depend  on*t,  old  Nuncks  has  them  all  safely  boated. 

And  shoved  off*  to  tlie  land  of  the  devil  at  last. 
Nay,  Vm  sure  on*t, — for  why  should  he  thus  saw  the  air. 

While  arOund  him  they're  stuck  up  like  so  many  posts. 
Were  it  not  that  he's  up  to  the  eyes,  I  could  swear, 

In  a  long  bloody  yam  about  murder  and  ghosts  ? 


Wk  left  our  hero  and  his  watch- 
mates  seated  in  their  birth^  where  the 
recent  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Zamba 
came  speedily  under  discussion. 

*'  I  say,  Ly8on>  I  do  suppose  as  how 
they'll  not  be  for  toucliing  Quasbee 
over  until  to-morrow  after  divisions  ?" 

*'Why,  what  the  devil  could  you 
suppose  else,  when  ^ou  heard  the  slup- 
per,  as  well  as  I  did,  bid  Lieutenant 
Fyke  give  ould  Palmthimble  his  or- 
ders. Ill  warrant  me  any  money,  the 
ould  fellow's  as  busy  as  a  fly  in  a  tar- 
bucket  even  now  about  Quasbee; 
touching  his  little  black  nu^jesty  off  as 
trimly  and  snug  for  the  bottom  as  nee- 
dle and  tar-twine,  and  a  brace  of  good 
thirty-two  pound  marbles,  can  make 
him.  Many  a  good  laugh  I've  had  at 
the  number  of  httle  pic-nicks  the  old 
fellow  goes  through  in  bedizening  an 
old  ship  for  his  last  spelL" 

'^  And  I  says  for  certain.  Bill,  that 
were  there  ever  folly  at  all  on  the 
ocean,  that's  a  part  on'L" 

^'  Oho !  MasterWiseacre;— pray«  how 
do  you  make  out  that?" 

"  How  do  I  make  it  out  ? — ^why,  I 
makes  it  out  soft  and  easy  enough,  a  ye 
see.  Master  Consequence,  witn  your 
wiseacring.  Fray,  what  is't  to  me  af- 
ter my  bellows  nave  ceased,  and  my 
toplights  doused,  what  you  makes  on 
me  ?  I  don't  care  a  rush,  in  that  there 
case,  whether  I'm  chucked  overboard 
with  a  shot  under  each  foot,  or  as  rid 
of  every  one  article  as  the  moment  I 
first  came  into  the  world — not  I,  ship- 
mate, I  assure  you — for  if  ever  you  Uve 
to  see  that  there  day,  you  m»y  remem- 
ber what  I'm  saying,  that  vou'll  please 
Dick  Hawkins  equally  well  whether  he 
goes  out  of  the  port  the  devil  a  pin's 
worth  of  trouble  obliged  to  you,  or  is 
launched  off  rigged  out  in  Peter  Palm- 
thimble's  most  stylish  manner^" 

*'  Why,  all  that  may  be  true  enough, 
my  brave  fellow ;  but  then,  as  ould 
Peter  says,  it's  the  decency  of  the  af- 
fair, you  know ;  and  I  don't  know  a 
sin^e  thing  that  pleases  me  more  than 


to  see  the  poor  cold  carcase  of  a  fayotur- 
ite  pell  treated  with  care  and  atten- 
tion. O,  long  life  to  old  Peter,  say  I, 
and  long  may  he  pique  himself  in  rig- 
ging out  an  old  ship  for  his  run  to 
the  bottom ;  for,  to  give  the  devil  his 
du^,  he  certainly  douses  them  off  very 
smartish  and  tidy  after  all— and  you 
know.  Master  Marling,  the  boatswain, 
swears,  that  there's  never  a  he  in  the 
fleet  whose  quiet  men  slip  half  so 
handsomely  off  the  grating  as  those 
that  have  come  through  the  nippers  of 
old  Peter  Palmthimble." 

"  But  what  does  the  old  fellow  mean. 
Bill,  by  sporting  a  couple  of  needlea 
through  the  noses  of  all  the  poor  de- 
vils I  ve  ever  seen  him  rig  out  for  the 
bottom  ?  I've  seen  a  good  many  in  my 
day  slipped  off  for  that  there  trip,  but 
never,  neyer,  not  I,  did  I  see  any  more 
than  one  used?" 

"  0,  heaven  knows.  Jack,  what  he 
means;  for  thof  I've  often  asked  him 
his  reason  for  that  there  rig  of  his,  he'd 
never  answer  me.  He  must  have  some 
one,  or  other,  however,  and  I've  little 
doubt  they  are  good  ones ;  for  he's  a 
poring,  thinking,  shrewdish  kind  of  a 
chap,  this  same  Palmthimble ;  and  can 
heave  the  log,  or  take  an  observa- 
tion, better  than  e'er  a  young  gentle- 
man in  the  hooker." 

"Why,  why,  we  all  knows  that. 
Bill,  and  none  better,  in  faith,  than  our 
friend  Peter  himself;  but,  chucking 
all  that  aside,  did  you  twig  the  skip- 
per, man,  when  the  Doctor  told  him 
as  how  little  Quasbee  had  slipped  his 
cable  ? — My  eye !  he  screwed  his  dialky 
muzzle  into  so  many  different  twists, 
and  turned  up  so  the  whites  of  his 
day-hghts,  that  I  really  thought,  thinks 
I,  for  sartain  he's  a-going  to  sing  out." 

"  Bah,  bah,  my  dear  boy,  don't  you 
believe  it; — ^he's  got  too  smacking  a 
splice  of  the  devil  in  him  to  pipe  for 
such  a  trifle  as  the  death  of  a  little  silly 
blackamoor  boy.  No,  no,  my  soul,  that 
will  never  go  down ;  for  to  tell  you  a 
piece  of  my  mind,  as  we're  talking  of 
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this  here  boy^  I  should  hare  been  as' 
well  pleased,  so  I  would,  bad  they  gi- 
ven him  a  passage  at  once,  instead  of 
rigging  out,  and  keeping  his  little  black 
carcase  on  board  all  night,  for  no  rea- 
son at  all  to  my  thinking, but  to  fright- 
en people,  and  give  the  skipper  an- 
other opportunity  of  playing  the  par- 
son, and  sporting  yon  fine  fancy  gild- 
ed Prayer-book  of  his'n  to-morrow. 
The  truth  is,  Jack,  I  can't  relish  the 
thought  of  a  dead  carcase  being  in  the 
same  hooker  with  me  at  all,  at  all — 
and  the  more  I  thinks  on't,  the  worse 
I  grow..  I  never  heard  of  any  good 
come  of  such  doings,  not  I ;  and  no- 
thing pleases  me  more,  since  it  must 
be  so,  d'ye  see,  than  the  having  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  mid-watch  to^ 
night:' 

*'  Why,  what  have  you  to  fear  in  the 
mid-watch,  Lyson  ?"  cried  our  hero,  in 
a  note  of  encouraging  inquiry. 

'^A  devilish  sight  more  than  you 
knows  anything  about.  Master  Neody, 
for  all  the  larmng  and  scrawling  you 
make  about  that  there  log  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant's. What  have  I  got  to  fear,  for- 
sooth?— marry,  I  supposes  you  thinks, 
that,  because  I  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  I  never  did  hear  in  all  my  life,  that 
there  were  such  things  as  ghosts,  and 
hobgoblins,  and  apparitions ! — Oh,  ho ! 
my  buck  I  Bill  Lyson 's  aboard  you  in 
that  tack  at  all  events;  for  he  knows 
all  about  that  there,  and  a  whackins 
trifle  more.  He  knows,  my  mates,  and 
be  believes  it  too,  that  the  apparition 
or  ghost  of  a  dead  person  never  leaves 
the  carcase  until  it  has  had  proper 
Christian  burial ; — ^if  you  ask  for  why, 
then  I  say  because  it  can't,  being  per- 
fectly impossible.  Trust  me,  my  lads, 
and  I  think  I've  lived  long  enough 
both  to  see  and  feel  it,  that  try  any  of 
you  to-morrow  to  give  anytmngless 
to  an  old  ship  than  proper  Christian 
burial,  and  he'll  hover  and  wriggle 
about  you  oontinuallj  night  and  day, 
playing  the  very  devil  in  frightening 
folks.  Why,  mates,  the  very  stories 
I've  heard  from  old  Joe  of  the  Terri^ 
ble,  to  say  nothing  more,  would  con- 
vince a  very  heathen  man  to  believe  all 
aboiit  it— far  less  were  I  to  tell  you 
about  my  own  experience.— D—n  it, 
Davis,  you  may  grin,^  thof  it  only 
ahews  yourignorance,mv lad— but  I've 
^  not  foi^tten  the  many  nights  I've  had 
in  my  day — and  particulany  one  in  the 
Terrible — Klaas,  my  boy,  you  were 
there,  with  that  ill-spliced  pin  df  yours 
—d'ye  mind  that  momiog?" 
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''  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  roared  the  Nether- 
lander, "mindsh  dat  mom — ^H^ger 
and  sldyt !  the  same  as  now.  I  vid  tell 
it  vou,  mates — ^'tis  bon,  much  vat  you 
call  laughter  story.  We  were  Imrd 
the  Terrible  (ver  large  vessel — sacre 
Maria,  what  work !  up  de  Mediterrane 
^-out  de  Yankee— quarters  every  day 
— ^boom — boom,  boom,  night— day — 
guns) — ^both  in  sick  bay — ver  ill— I 
had  mine  leg  here,  and  Bill  had  him'a 
head  there,  vat  you  call " 

"  Pshaw,  Nicnolas,  you're  going  to 
make  the  devil's  own  yam  of  it — Let 
me  tell  the  story." 

"  Nong,  peste,  nong ! — ^Ver  well, 
mates.  Bill  had  him's  head  there,  ver, 
ver  sore,  and  he  vash  vat  you  call 
thirsty,  and  so  vash  I — Ver  well.  Bill 
jumps  out  his  hammock,  and  goes  bring 
vater. — ^Ver  well,  Jumbo,  de  skipper  s 
vat  you  coll  monkey,  vash  skipping  and 
grinning  so  about  all  de  sick-bay— 
Jesu !  how  he  vash  larking,  here,  dere, 
all  about  !~rSo  you  see  Bill's  pouring 
out  de  water  so,  and  I'm  looking  over 
my  hammock  wid  my  arm  so— when 
vat  you  call  Jumbo  comes  pon  from  de 
hammocks  on  Bill's  shoulaers,  and 
throws  him's  paws  round  his  head  so.— 
My  eye !  vat  noise,  vat  cries ! — Bill  fell 
squat  de  deck— cry  de  devvil— de  dey- 
vu ! — while  vat  you  call  Jumbo  tale 
de  vater  from  him,  and  drink  so  coolly 
•^and  I  so  laugh — ha,  ha,  ha !" 

"  Come,  come,  Fontina,"  cried  Ly- 
son surlily,  **  you're  toudiing  rather 
too  much  of  a  good  thing  now ;  for, 
hang  me  if  it  was  that  silly  story  I 
meant  at  all,  at  all.  Besides,  my  boy, 
you  should  recollect  that  it's  no  joke 
in  my  eye  to  come  over  people's  flrail- 
ties  in  that  there  lousy  manner,  parti- 
cularly in  a  matter  where  a  person's 
not  themselves,  as  was  my  case  that 
day ;  for  if  the  tmth  must  be  told, 
maties,  you  must  know  that  I'd  got  a 
smacking  whifle  over  the  sconce  a  few 
days  before,  in  a  boarding  affldr,  from 
a  d— d  tail  Spanish  sworder^  and  of 
course  was  rather  somewhat  weakish 
andlight-headed.— But  whatof  all  that 
now— the  wound  is  healed,  and  forgot- 
ten ;  and,  barring  the  time  whenhe  gets 
an  overshare  of  grog.  Bill  Lyson  s  as 
good  a  man  as  ever.-*-But  avast  with 
such  nonsense,  my  hearts!  I  were 
talking  of  ghosts  and  figurea  of  the 
dead.  Now,  111  convince  you  aU  at 
once,  by  telling  you  a  real  true  story 
—one,  my  boys,  that  I  can  swear  to, 
for  I  were  told  it  by  ould  Oliver,  the 
forecastle-man^  when  I  was  hardly  the 
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height  of  a  mwliii-Bpike ;  and  tinoe 
that  time,  which  wasn't  yesterday,  I've 
heard  it  read  in  a  book,  and  sung  in 
a  song.  The  song  bc^ns  in  this  man- 
ner,— you  must  all  ]^7e  heard  it — 

Captun  Oram  went  to  sea. 
Full  of  mirth  and  full  of  glee. 
Him  and  all  his  ahip^s  company, 
On  board  of  the  Benjamin,  ho  ! 

Now,  mates,  I've  seen  the  Benjamin 
often  when  I  was  a  boy ;  for  she  lay 
long  an  empty  hulk  in  one  of  the  Li- 
verpool dock&— nobody  caring  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  her.  And  as  for 
Captain  Oram,  I  don't  know  what  be- 
came of  him,  thof  I've  heard  it  said  as 
how  he  died  raving  mad. — ^But,  avast, 
I've  begun  at  the  wrong  end  of  my 
story.  Now,  pay  attention,  my  mates, 
and  don't  put  me  out  by  any  ques- 
tions, and  you  shall  hear  all  about  it 
You  must  know,  that  this  same  story 
was  a  mighty  favourite  of  old  Oliver's, 
—thof  he  had  hundreds  of  such  like ; 
for  I  always  did  remark,  that  jiist  let  a 
fellow  make  the  least  mention  of  it  in 
his  hearing,  and  he  in  the  humour  at 
the  time,  and  you'd  set  him  a  spinning 
at  it  directly,  for  all  the  world  like  a 
baige-mop,  to  your  very  heart's  wish. 
— Well,  my  lads,  this  same  story  of 
his*,  which  we  commonly  used  to  call 
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used  commonly  to  make  sail  in  thia 
here  manner,  as  I  shall  presently  tell 
you. — Hem ! 

''  You  must  know,  then,  my  lads, 
that  the  good  ship  the  Bei^amin,  be- 
longing to  Liveri^)ol,  was  a  fine  large 
smacking  hooker,  mayhap  about  450 
or  500  tons,  which  traoed  between 
that  port  and  the  West  India  islands, 
and  was  commanded  by  a  fellow  of 
the  name  of  Jerry  Oram,  a  butcher's 
son  of  Bristol ;  a  great  horse  of  a  chap 
aa  I've  heard  say,  who  had  his  star- 
board eye  doused,  and  wore  large  red 
whiskers.  Now,  this  same  Jerry 
Oram,  -though  an  excellent  seaman, 
was  like  too  many  of  the  same  line,  a 
complete  knave, — by  which  I  mean. 
Ton  know,  as  the  saying  is,  he  was  a 
narbonr-saint  and  a  sea-devil;  quite  a 
tartar  of  a  fellow,  that  stuck  at  no- 
thing, but  treated  those  under  his 
command,  as  soon's  he  got  fairly  to  sea, 
just  aa  it  pleased  him, — pinching  some 
of  their  grub,  and  denying  their  right 
to  any  grog, — starting  and  abusing 
otherSy**for  he  was  very  liberal  both 
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of  his  fists  and  his  lbet,-^nd  almost 
constantly  cheating  some  one  or  other 
poor  fellow  out  of  his  wages.  Numer- 
ous complaints  had  been  made  against 
him  on  these  and  such  like  matters  to 
the  owners ;  but  the  rogue  had  such 
an  invincible  cheek,  and  so  smooth 
and  oilv  a  tongue,  that  he  got  over 
them  all,  and  came  always  off  with 
flying  colours ;  nor  was  it  until  their 
best  hands  had  left  him  that  the  own- 
ers would  make  the  least  inquiry  into 
his  evil  dcmigs.  Well,  at  last  they  did 
so,  or  at  least  they  pretended  to  do  so; 
and  by  dint  of  blarney,  plenty  of  grog, 
and  fair  promises,  the  Benjamin  was 
once  more  fairly  manned,  and  set  sail 
outward-bound.  No  sooner  had  they 
cleared  the  Land's-end,  however,  than 
you'U  not  hinder  Jerry  from  commen- 
cing the  old  game,  so  that  by  the  time 
they  arrived  in  Mont^o  Bay,  and  had 

got  rid  of  their  cargo,  most  of  his  hands, 
eartily  sick  of  his  bad  faith  and  ill 
usage,  either  cut  their  stick,  or  refu- 
sed to  go  any  farther  with  him.  In 
vain  did  the  owners  there  cajole  and 
flatter  them,  and  in  vain  did  Captain 
Oram  speechify  and  promise  amend- 
ment ;  they  were  no  longer  to  be  de- 
ceived, and  resolutely  refused  to  han- 
dle another  rope-yarn  belonging  to 
him.  All  that  ne  could  fleech  out  of 
them  was,  that  diey  shouldn't  leave 
the  ship  until  he  procured  other  hands 
from  Port-Royal,  for  whidi  place  he 
immediately  set  out,  the  Benjamin 
meaning  to  stand  athwart  to  the  Gold 
Coast,  in  order  to  pick  up  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  them  there  Blackamoor  de- 
vils,—what  d'ye  call  'em— ^hich  at 
that  time  were  getting  scarce  in  the 
island.  Well,  in  a  few  days  Captain 
Oram  returned,  bringing  a  gang  of  fel- 
lows with  him  who  would  not  have 
adorned  the  thinnest  shell  of  a  French 
privateer  that  ever  spread  canvass  in 
the  Channel.  They  were  a  set  of  re- 
gular built  tatterdemalions ;  of  all  co- 
lours, blacks,  browns,  reds,  and  whites, 
and  of  all  countries,  £nglish,  Dutch, 
Danish,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese ;  and  I  really  believe  that  the 
only  handy  fellow  amongst  them  was 
my  old  mess-mate,  Oliver,  who  hid 
lost  his  own  ship  in  a  cruize  on  shore. 
No  time  was  now  lost  in  fitting  out 
the  Benjamin  for  her  proposed  new 
cargo,  and  preparing  her  for  sea ;  and 
as  the  owners,  at  last,  had  begun  to 
suspect  that  all  was  not  perfectly  fair 
on  the  part  of  Captain  Jerry,  they  re* 
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solved  to  send  a  young  gentleman 
along  with  him,  by  way  of  supercargo, 
to  serve  as  a  future  check  on  his  con- 
duct. '  This  young  fellow,  who  was  a 
man  of  colour,  as  they're  commonly 
called,  had  been  shortlv  before  that 
married  on  a  planter's  daughter,  and 
nothing  would  serve  his  turn,  but,  in 
a  fooli^  fit  of  fondness,  he'd  take  his 
young  wife  out  along  with  him ;  and, 
accordingly,  in  an  evil  hour  as  it  after- 
wards proved,  and  just  before  the  Ben- 
jamin got  under  weigh,  who  should 
come  ou  board  but  Captain  Oram  and 
Master  and  Madame  Morelle,  as  happy 
and  comfortable  as  birds  in  May. 

'<  Everything  went  on  forafew  weeks 
as  smoothly  as  a  pannikin  of  cocoa;  for 
the  supercargo  had  a  prodigal  sea-stock 
both  of  grub  and  gn^, — Madame  Mo- 
relle was  young  and  trimly  made,  and 
had  a  devil  of  a  fine  pair  of  black  top- 
lights, — ^and  the  Captain  was  English- 
man enough,  to  be  sure,  to  be  very 
fond  of  his  grub,  but  still  fonder  and 
madder  after  a  pretty  smiling  face, 
surmounted  on  a  petticoat;  so  that 
thus  all  pleased  with  themselves  and 
one  another,  who  was  like  Captain 
Jerry  and  Master  and  Madame  Mo- 
relle. Thus,  all  billing  and  cooing, 
tibev  were  as  merry  as  crickets  in  a  ba- 
ker s  oven, — ^and,  of  course,  there  was 
nothing  but  flashy  dinners  under  the 
quarter-deck  awning, — grog  to  the 
mast-head,  and  fiddling,  dancing,  and 
larking,  to  four  bells  often  of  the  first 
watch.  In  fact,  everything  on  board 
the  hooker  was  so  altered  for  the  bet- 
ter, that,  as  old  OUver  used  to  say, 
he'd  a  likened  her  more  to  one  of  them 
trim,  fancy,  flashy  gilded  yachts  his 
Majesty  sometimes  goes  arpleasuring 
in,  than  the  old,  rusty,  sable-sided  fien 
of  Liverpool.  But  too  much  happi- 
ness is  not  good,  and,  indeed,  was  never 
meant  for  this  here  world,  you  know; 
since  it  is  ever  followed,  after  a  jolly 
dinner  and  a  good  blow-out  of  grog, 
with  squeamiwness  of  the  stomach, 
languor  of  the  body,  and  nausea  and 
disgust  of  the  mind;  so  that,  thof 
everything  rolled  cheerily  for  a  few 
weeks,  'twas  well  known  it  couldn't 
last  forever,  any  more  than  we  might 
now  expect  to  be  eternally  in  smooth 
water,  d've  see.  Well,  to  be  sure,  all 
of  a  sudden  matters  assumed  quite 
another  appearance,  the  lively  trio 
having  seemingly  all  gone  on  different 
tacks ;  for  the  dinners  and  larkings  were 
completely  knocked  off— Captain  Oram 
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became  thoughtful  and  peevish,  and 
began  to  his  old  game  of  knocking  his 
fists  about ;  and  as  for  the  supercargo, 
he  seldom  left  his  cabin,  and  when  he 
did  come  on  deck,  'twas  merely  for  a 
short  and  hurried  walk  of  an  evening 
ou  the  lee-side  of  the  vessel,  and  then 
down  he'd  dive  to  his  cabin  again. 
As  for  Madame  Morelle,  she  was  no 
more  to  be  seen  than  if  she  harln't  been 
on  board.  Some,  indeed,  conjectured, 
that  she  wan't  well,  and  that  all  the 
fuss  and  alteration  in  the. manners  of 
the  skipper  and  his  supercargo  was  on 
her  account ;  but  this,  Oliver  used  to 
say,  was  a  thing  that  was  all  in  his 
eye, — a  mere  quiz  to  gammon  the 
flats, — ^being  partly  as  true  as  it  was 
fidse ;  for  he  said  it  was  true  that  the 
coldness  which  had  arisen  between  Mo- 
relle and  Oram  was  on  her  account ; 
but  it  was  all  a  lie  about  her  being 
badlv,  being  confined  to  her  cabin, 
much  ogaiust  her  will,  by  the  com- 
mands of  her  husband.  Now,  d'ye  see, 
my  lads,  Oliver,  who  was  a  shrewd, 
silent,  sly  old  fox,  knew  more  of  the 
secret  than  half  the  ship's  company 
put  together ;  for,  being  captain  of  the 
nold,  he  had  ear-holes  and  eye-holes 
abaft,  whereby  he  could  pick  up  bits  of 
news  whenever  he  pleased,  that  no 
other  person  knew  anything  of.  Now, 
a  short  time  after  this  cCyness  took 
place,  he  had  been  down  in  the  after- 
hold  putting  matters  to  rights,  when 
he  heard  the  supercargo  and  the  skip* 
per  at  high  words  together  through 
the  bulk-head.  He  clapped  his  ear  to 
his  peepholes ;  and,  listening  attentive- 
ly, learnt,  by  what  he  could  hear,  that 
Morelle  was  jealous  of  the  captain  and 
his  wife, — ^that  he  had  been  both  ac- 
cusing and  abusing  her, — and  had  even 
been  so  unmanly  as  to  give  her  a  smack 
or  two  with  his  fists ;  when  her  cries 
had  brought  Oram  to  her  assistance, 
who,  instantly  bursting  in  upon  thera, 
like  a  true  fellow  of  Britain's  own 
breeding,  boldly  stuck  up  for  the  lady. 
Bitter,  and  loud,  and  long  bkw  the 
squidl,  till  from  one  thing  to  another 
they  to(^  to  their  fists ;  and  then  the 
shrieks  and  cries  of  Madame  Mordie, 
as  they  immediately  brought  the  doc- 
tor and  the  mates  to  separate  the  com<« 
iMtanU,  compelle<l  old  Oliver  to  retire 
from  his  peep-hole,  though  not  before 
he  perceived  that  Mordle  had  the 
worst  of  it,  as  every  chopper  the  skip- 
per gave  him  made  the  poor  mulatto 
smell  the  deck  whether  he  would  ot 
17 
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not.  Open  war  being  thus  dedued, 
frequent  aquubblingp  took  place  every 
other  day,  either  between  Morelle  and 
his  wife,  or  between  him  and  Oram  ; 
with  both  of  whom,  however,  he  ge- 
nerallv  came  off  at  the  loss,  seeing  aa 
how  we  lady  had  only  to  aing  out  to 
get  assistance  in  a  twinkling,  and  that 
ne  was  neither  weight  nor  mettle  for 
the  tremendous  fist  and  powerful  hot* 
torn  of  J^ry  Oram. 

*'  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  my 
lads,  for  my  part,  whether  all  of  you, 
or  any  of  you,  knows  any  tiling  at  all 
about  this  here  black  affiur  they  call  9>a- 
lomsy,  or  how  severely  it  makes  a  fellow 
wince  when  his  fancy-girl  loses  con* 
eeit  of  him  and  takes  up  with  another; 
but  this  I  can  tell  you,  ?  I  speak  it  from 
experience,  d'ye  see,)  tis  the  devil's 
own  potion,  worae  than  any  rubbish 
the  doctor  e'er  Rave  you, — and  eive  it 
once  ft  fair  dutdi  of  a  fellow's  heart, 
and  he's  aa  happy  in  future  as  he'd 
his  feet  fast  in  the  bilboes,  with  not  a 
monel  of  grog  allowed.  Why,  mates, 
I  recollect  as  twere  but  the  other  day, 
bow  melancholious  and  unhappy  I 
were,  trben  that  precious  piece  of 
roguery  of  mine.  Bet  of  Yarmouth, 
gave  me  the  alip,  and  chimed  in  with 
that  onld  humbuggiDg  land-lubber, 
Dirtybawks,  our  purser  s  stewanl :  In 
ftith,  I  took  so  terribly  on  as  to  be  laid 
up  in  sick  bay  the  best  part  of  a  fort-^ 
night.  Ill  warrant.  But  all  that  there 
mattcn  not  now  it  is  over,  and  I  mere- 
ly mention  it  here  that  you  may  have 
some  trifling  notion  of  what  a  teazing, 
reatkas,  murdering  nature,  this  same 
Jeahu^  is.  Now,  d'ye  see,  my  lads, 
thoB  here  Morelle,  the  supercargo,  as 
I  mentioned,  was  quite  eaten  up  with 
it;  for  he  were  both  jealous  of  his  wife 
and  the  captain  together, — and  them 
there  colour  chaps,  you  must  know, 
bred  up  under  the  glare  of  a  tropical 
son,  are  much  more  fiery-blooded  than 
We  are,  and  take  on  as  smartly,  d'ye 
see,  as  a  blue-light  on  such  occasions. 
This  h/Bxe  being  the  case,  then,  every- 
dung  on  board  went  to  sixes  and  se- 
vens ;  there  was  nothing  but  skrim- 
iahings  and  squabblings  be-aft,  and 
nothing  but  lasnness,  and  mutiny,  and 
larking,  going  on  forward, — so  tnat,  as 
Oliver  UMd  to  remark,  the  old  Benja- 
min was  never  in  such  a  sad  taking  in 
her  bom  days,going  where  and  any  way 
and  every  way  the  wind  thought  pro- 
per to  drive  her.  Well,  d'ye  see,  mat- 
ters grew  thus  gradually  a-nead,  every 
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day  getting  worse  and  wora^  when  one 
afternoon,  after  a  aevere  jawing  and 
fisting  match,  up  jumps  Captain  Oram 
on  deck,  and  Morelle  after  him  bran- 
dishing a  cutlass.  Well,  mates,  Oram 
wasn't  the  fellow  that  would  ever  say 
die  I — ^not  he, — ^never  an  inch  of  him, 
80  you'll  not  hinder  Jerry  from 
springing  to  the  arm-chest  abaft  and 
seizing  another,  and  to  it  they  went 
heart  and  hand,  for  all  the  world 
like  two  brave  fellows,  determined 
to  settle  the  hash  once  and  for  all. 
Now,  you  must  know,  mv  lads,  that 
though  this  here  Blackee  had  neither 
the  bottom  nor  length  of  arm  to  stand 
before  Oram  with  his  fists,  yet  he  waa 
to  the  full  more  than  his  match  with 
cold  iron  in  his  paw,  and,  accordingly^ 
made  his  slasher  play  round  the  skip- 
Iyer's  carroty  mop  to  infinite  admira- 
tion. Long  they  fought,  and  wicked. 
Iv;  while  all  hands,  gathered  around 
tnem,  were  so  confounded  and  astound- 
ed as  never  once  to  think  of  interfer- 
ing. At  last,  just  as  every  one  thought 
that  Blackee  were  going  to  carry  the 
day,  poor  soul,  as  usual,  away  he  went 
to  leeward.  He  had  received  Jerry's 
assault  with  great  coolness  and  dexte- 
rity,— had  completely  winded  him, — 
and  had  just  b^n  to  ring  the  changes 
by  touching  him  a  smartish  wipe  or 
two  athwart  the  bowa,  when,  as  the 
devil  would  have  it,  something  or  other 
taking  his  foot,  down  he  came  smack, 
and  the  skipper  above  him;  who,  not 
being  in  one  of  his  pleaaantest  hu- 
mours, speedily  wrested  the  cutlasa 
from  his  grasp,  and  gave  poor  Blackee 
a  most  desperate  and  wicked  pummel- 
ling on  the  deck  as  he  lay.  Morelle, 
brave  fellow,  did  the  best  he  could, 
but  he  was  far  too  light  for  the  skip^ 
per,  who,  having  once  got  him  under 
his  ponderous  and  brawny  beam-ends^ 
was  determined,  like  the  Scotsman,  tq 
keep  him  there,  and  quilted  away  at 
the  supercargo's  carcase  dike  Roger 
with  his  flail,  as  the  song  has  it.  He 
had  certainly  finished  the  black  fellow 
at  once  ivith  his  thorough-bred  Lan- 
cashire of  kick,  bellows,  and  bite,  if, 
by  the  interference  of  his  mates  and 
the  doctor,  he  hadn't  been  forced  to 
knock  off.  However,  in  spite  of  all 
their  speechifyings,  he  wouldn't  allow 
the  I>o6tdr  to  overhaul  him,  but  ra- 
ving and  foaming  with  passion,  he 
ordered  Morelle  to  be  tied  hand 
and  foot,  and  thus,  all  terribly  beaten 
and  bleeding  aa  he  was,  he  was  carried 
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below^  and  locked  up  in  an  obscure 
birth^  which  no  one  had  use  for.  On 
this  same  occasion,  indeed,  Jerrj 
hadn't  much  to  brag  on,  having  got 
a  pretty  tidy  handling ;  for  besides  a 
poke  or  two  he  had  got  in  the  carcase, 
and  some  smartish  clips  on  his  Dun- 
stable, his  face  was  so  terribly  mauled 
and  jellyfied,  that  his  toplights  seem- 
ed to  be  battened  in  for  ever.  How- 
ever, he  was  a  strong  man,  and  was 
soon  on  deck  again,  where  he  was  of- 
ten heard  to  mutter  the  most  horrible 
and  savage  threats  against  poor  Mo- 
relle,  whom  he  still  kept  in  the  closest 
confinement,  giving  him  his  grub,  and 
locking  him  up  i^in,  with  his  own 
hands.  How  he  came  on  with  Madame 
Morelle,Inever  heard  say,  seeing  they 
kept  all  things  snug  to  themselves  in 
the  cabin  below ;  but  it's  likely  all 
went  well  enough  on  in  that  there 

Siuarter,  seeing  uie  certainly  did  pre- 
er  this  same  Jerry  Oram  to  her  hus- 
band, notwithstanding  of  his  large  red 
whiskers  ;  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it, 
when,  you'll  mind  me,  the  one  was  a 
skipper,  and  a  stout- made  free-bom 
Englishman,  and  the  other  no  more 
than  a  pen-and-ink  lubber  of  a  super- 
eatgo,  and  a  blackamoor  to  boot,  which 
made  all  the  difierenoe  in  the  world, 
you  know,  to  any  one,  far  less  to  your 
drls  of  spirit,  who  generally  know — 
tibat  they  do — how  many  pistareens  are 
in  a  dolbnr.  Well,  d'ye  see,  mates,  af- 
ter this  here  furious  squall  as  I've  told 
20U  on,  there  was  a  long  lull,  when 
Q  of  a  sudden  the  news  came  on  deck, 
first,  that  Morelle  had  cot  into  one  of 
them  terrible  things  called  fevers,  and 
then  some  days  after  that  he  were  dead 
for  sartain ;  and  sure  enough  a  large 
box  made  by  the  carpenter,  and  said 
to  contain  his  corpse,  was  committed 
to  the  deep  that  same  day, — both  the 
Captain  and  Madam  attending,  and 
appearing  mightily  sorry  for  what 
had  happened.  But  the  whole  of  this 
flummery  was  all  in  my  eve  and  Bet- 
ty ;  fbr  I've  heard  my  old  snipmate  of- 
ten say,  that  he  were  firee  to  give  his 
BiUe  oath,  that  the  never  an  inch  of 
Morelle's  carcase  was  in  the  carpen- 
ter's box  when  it  went  overboard,  but 
the  whole  aflbir  one  of  Jerry's  made- 
up  stories  to  gammon  the  tongues  of 
the  crew,  which,  to  be  sure,  will  be 
wa^ng,  let  the  sails  blow  to  ribbons. 
This,  d'ye  see,  was  Oliver's  notion  of 
the  concern,  and  there  were  many  more 
such  in  the  hooker,  which  I  have  Ibr- 
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got ;  but  it  matters  not,  fbr  they  all 
agree  in  this,  that  Blackee  by  no  means 
had  gotten  anything  like  fair  pky ;  fbr 
he,  poor  devil,  having  always  been 
kind  to  the  hands  while  he  lived,  and 
by  no  means  a  ni^pud  of  his  grog,  had 
got  many  hearts  as  beat  warm  to  him, 
while  they  could  have  chudted  Jerry 
Oram  to  the  devil.  Well,  d'ye  see, 
mj  lads,  what  convinced  Oliver  in  aU 
this  more  and  more,  was,  that  some 
daysafler,  being  down  in  the  hold,  he 
heard  the  skipper  unlock  the  door  of 
Morelle's  cabin  as  usual,  and  ^  in— - 
then  he  heard  the  voices  of  hnn  and 
Madame  Morelle  whispering — Chen  he 
heard  what  he  took  to  be  the  hissing, 
rattling,  short,  quick  sobs  or  groans  of 
a  man  that  were  throttling—lben,  af^ 
ter  a  long  silence,  in  which  he  heard 
nothing  but  the  scuffle  of  ftet,  he  dn- 
tinctly  heard  the  skipper  say, '  Bring 
me  ihe  bag,  child;  he e  enug  at  lasf'-^ 
then  he  heard  him  again  say,  in  m- 
swer  to  some  whisper  of  hers,  '  Om* 
Jound  his  tigly  carcase,  the  bag  is  to^ 
small—let  vs  leave  him  n&w,  Anabell, 
he'll  make  no  noise,  and  I'll  truss  him 
up,  and  give  him  a  passage  in  the  mid' 
watch  ;*  and  accorduigly  the  eafain  was 
again  locked  up  as  befbre.  After  all 
this  you  may  easily  suppose,  nates, 
that  long  before  the  appointed  time, 
Oliver  was  at  his  post,  and  hadn't 
waited  long  ere  he  heard  the  skipper, 
attended  as  before,  softly  unlock  Mo- 
reUe's  cabin,  and  go  in — then  he^esvd 
him  using  an  axe,  d've  see,  as  diof 
he'd  been  cutting  up  junk— •and  then 
he  heard  diem  dowly  and  oautioaaly 
drasging  something  weighty  alon^  the 
deckj  and  the  cabin  windows  qmetly 
opened ;  but  he  heard  nothing  more, 
having  to  cut  his  stick  that  same  mc^ 
ment,  for  fbar  of  Oram  coming  on 
deck  and  finding  the  af%er-hold  open, 
you  know.  However,  it  would  appear 
diere  was  little  danger  of  his  doins  so 
at  that  time,  having  seemingly  otner 
fish  to  fry ;  for  after  waiting  a  while 
in  his  birth,  and  dousing  part  of  his 
rigging,  Oliver  went  upon  deck,  where 
he  found  everything  quiet, — all  the 
watch  being  adeep,  except  the  mate 
who  kept  reckoning,  and  the  man  at 
the  wheel.  <  Hofio,  old  boy,'  cries 
the  mate  to  Oliver, '  what  the  devil'a 
turned  you  out  so  early  ?  I'd  think, 
for  my  part,  you'd  been  as  wdl  in  your 
hammock  ?'  To  diis,  d'ye  see,  Oliver 
made  some  reply  or  other ;  but  that, 
and  a  great  deal  more  talk  they  had 
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togetbcr,  I  must  pass  cf^tr,  for  I've 
ragol  itr^heacd !  Lord !  couLl  tou  but 
hme  heard  old  Oliver  tell  U>  now  he 
would  ha?e  scared  you !— I  can  cmly  re- 
collect that  the  mate  told  him  that  for 
certain  there  was  aome  devilry  going 
forward  in  the  cabin,  for  that  just  a 
abort  time  before^  the  night  beinfl;  ufr- 
oommonly  quiets  hating  heard  the 
creak  of  the  cabin  windows  onening, 
he  had  gone  to  the  steniy  and  looking 
oinningly  over,  he  beheld  the.  skipper 
and  Madame  Morelle  pushing  some- 
thing like  a  well-filled  bread-bag  out 
of  'em,  which  fell  heavily  into  the 
deep,  and  disappeared  like  a  shot; 
*  and  ever  since/  continued  the  mate 
to  Oliver,  '  he  has  done  nothing  else 
but  bundled  up  and  down  the  cabin- 
iadder  dbere  for  water,  and  has  been 
Jmocking  about  the  mops  like  the  d^ 
▼il  in  a  gale  of  wind.  He  told  me,  in* 
deed,'  says  the  mate  to  Oliver, '  that 
being  unable  to  sleep  after  turning  in, 
he  had  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  gi- 
viQg  the  infected  cabin  a  rousmg  up, 
as  he  didn't  like  to  hasard  any  of  his 
cabin^bovs'  lives  in  the  doing  of  it — 
But  I  bdieve  all  this  to  be  a  lie,  d'ye 
aee,'  says  the  mate,  ^  for  I  never  yet 
■aw  Jerry  so  fond  of  doing  anything, 
&it  less  such  a  nasty  job  as  the  dean* 
ing  out  of  a  dead  man's  cabin.  No, 
no,  in  foith ;  he  must  have  some  other 
fig  in  his  eye,  in  all  this  midnight  in- 
dustry,' said  the  mate,  *'  particularly 
when  he  is  assisted  in  it  by  his  foncy 
article.  I  onlv  wish  to  God,  Oliver, 
Ihete  mayn't  be  something  foul  in  all 
this  scrubbing.'  To  all  tms  vou  may 
swear  Oliver  made  no  reply,  but  bidl- 
ding  the  mate  good  bye»  he  returned 
to  his  birth,  and  turned  in,  thorough- 
iy  convinced  in  Ins  own  mind  that 
Mordle  had  been  murdered  somehow 
or  other. 

''Well,  my  kds,  this  here  MoreUe 
being  onoe  out  of  the  ship,  and  every- 
tlung  geing  on  in  a  more  quiet  and 
orderly  way,  matters,  d'ye  see,  assu- 
BMd  a  more  livdy  appearance,  and  the 
good  old  Benjamin,  cutting  through 
it  widi  life  and  spirit,  was  soon  at  her 
destination.  Here,  having  taken  in 
some  hundreds  of  them  black  devils  as 
work  in  the  plantations,  with  some 
ivory  and  gold  dust,  thev  ssiled  once 
more  on  their  return  to  the  West  In- 
dies ;  and  then  began  the  rig  of  which 
I  were  talking  to  Davis  there  just  now. 
I  really  can't  say,  as  1  never  heard, 
whether  there  was  any  oausual  4^ 


pearance  made  in  the  cabin  of  a  night 
or  morning — if  there  wasj  tliey  kept  it 
to  themselves,  d'ye  see,  like  many  other 
things ;  but  this  one  thing  was  certain, 
that  now  as  they  approached  the  spot 
where  belike  the  deei  was  committed, 
the  ghost  of  Morelle  seemed  to  meet 
them  half-way,  and  grew  very  trouble- 
aome,  making  a  r^;ular  trip  of  the 
decks  every  middle  watch,  and  playing 
the  very  devil  in  frightening  all  hands. 
It  stuck  to  no  particular  part  of  the 
hooker,  mind  me,  as  a  fellow  might 
have  supposed;  but  was  sometimes 
seen  walking  forward,  sometimes  aft, 
end  scHnetimes,  for  all  the  world  as  he 
had  been  alive,  it  would  make  a  start 
away  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  tops,  ^ 
or  disai^ar  through  tlie  hold  gratings 
ammigst  the  negurs.  Oliver  told  me 
he  saw  it  once  quite  dose  to  him  and 
some  others  as  were  talking  together; 
and  he  described  it  as  a  tall  fiRure, 
rigged  out  in  white  gear,  with  its  nesd 
muffled  up,  which  moved  slowly  along, 
carrying  a  bread-bag  all  over  blood 
under  its  arm,  which  it  stopped  and 
displa^red  to  all  whom  it  passed ;  and 
when  it  vanished,  which  it  did  often  in 
a  twinkling,  vou'd  have  heard  strange 
noises,  aa  thof  it  were  the  dang  of  fore- 
hammers,  or  the  rattling  of  chains, 
mixed  with  loud  peals  of  mid  unearths 
ly  laughter,  dismal  shrieks,  and  low 
hollow  groans.  All  this  occurred  so 
often,  and  so  frightened  young  and . 
old,  that  duty  seemed  once  more  to 
have  come  to  an  end,  seeing  the  never 
a  hahd  would  stir  his  stumps  to  do  any- 
thing with  cheerfulness  i^Tter  sunset; 
and  though  Captdn  Oram  and  his 
mates  did  what  they  could  in  the  jeer- 
ing and  chiding  way,  to  knock  this 
same  terror  out  of  them,  all  would  not 
do;  and  so,  d'ye  see,  nothing  was  done 
that  wasn't  forced,  and  what  they'd 
obliged  to  lend  a  hand  to  themselves. 
Now  what  made  all  this  the  worse  was 
the  coming  on  of  bad  weather ;  for  by 
this  time  Uie  season  was  far  advanced, 
and  little  else  was  to  be  expected,  you 
know.  It  is  an  easy  guess  story,  tKen, 
my  lads,  to  know  mux  a  sad  taking 
the  poor  old  Benjamin  must  have  been 
in,  having  thus  to  encounter  the  heavy 
squalls,  worse  seas,  and  thunder  and 
lightning  storms  of  the  tropics,  with 
never  a  wUling  hand  on  board  her  to 
assist  in  the  keeping  of  her  snug.  Cap- 
tain Oram,  his  mates,  and  a  fow  stout 
hearts  more,  to  be  sure,  did  do  woii- 
ders>  and  worked  fora  while  like  jolly 
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MowB^  who  ftored  neidier  ghosts  nor 
deyils;  hat  it  was  impossible  they 
could  hold  out  so  for  ever^  you  know ; 
and  as  the  weather  continued  still  in 
the  same  unsettled  way,  they  soon  be- 
gan to  fkg  and  fall  off,  through  sheer 
want  of  sleep  and  hard  work. 

<'  They  were  in  this  hard-up  and 
dreary  wav  one  dismal,  rainy,  and 
squally  night,  and  the  few  hands  that 
would  work,  after  making  the  old 
hooker  as  snug  as  they  could,  had  just 
thrown  themselves  on  the  deck,  under 
a  tarpauling,  in  order  to  snatch  a  mo- 
mentary repose,  when  the  mate  of  the 
watch  was  roused  to  attention  by  a 
strange,  hollow,  and  uncommon  harsh 
voice,  singing  out  from  the  maintop^ 
On  deck,  there/  Now,  you  must 
know,  my  lads,  that  this  same  mate 
was  none  of  your  shilly-shally  shore- 
bred  fellows  who  start  at  mere  trifles, 
but  a  regular  thorough-bred  sea-goer, 
and  had  besides  the  character  of  having 
as  bold  a  heart  and  as  sound  a  head  as 
ever  the  port  of  Liverpool  produced ; 
but  what  argulfiesall  tnat,  when  one's 
taken  by  surprise — and  so,  d'ye  see, 
whether  or  not  the  ghost  story  had 
come  into  his  head,  I'll  not  say,  thof 
it's  likely  enough  ;  but  he  were  just 
standing  firmly  gazing  on  the  top, 
waiting  to  see  whether  the •>  bright 
sheets  of  lightning,  which  ever  and 
anon  were  streaming  athwart  the  ho« 
rizon,  would  let  him  see  who  it  was  that 
were  thus  bawling  before  he  would  an- 
swer, when  the  same  voice  sung  out  a 
second  time.  On  deck,  there!  still  louder 
than  before.  He  immediately  roused 
his  watch-mates,  and  had  just  begun 
to  tell  them  the  story,  when  all  hands 
were  astounded  with  horror,  with  hear- 
ing On  deck,  there/  bawled  out  a 
third  time  in  a  most  thundering  man- 
ner. '  What  do  you  want  ?'  cried  the 
man  at  the  wheel ;  when  he  was  an- 
swered with  a  peal  of  the  wildest  and 
hmdest  laughter  arising  in  the  top, 
which  seemed  to  sail  away  and  die  in 
the  breease.  As  soon  as  they  recovered 
themselves  from  the  fright,  for  they 
neither  heard  nor  saw  anything  more 
that  night,  they  mustered  their  hands, 
and  found  all  present,  excepting  the 
Captain,  who  had  stowed  himself  away 
below. 

"  Well,  my  lads,  you  needn't  fear  but 
all  this  here  story  was  fully  and  faith- 
fully conned  over  to  all  hands  by  those 
who  kept  the  watch ;  and  if  things 
were  bad  before,  you  may  swear  that 
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it  mode  them  no  better;  every  soid 
being  now  convinced  that  the  ghost  of 
Morelle  haunted  the  ship,-«-and  the 
-devil  of  it  was,  no  one  eitner  had  the 
pluck  to  speak  to  it,  or  knew  how  to  get 
rid  on't.  Some  stout  hearts  there  were^ 
indeed,  who  seemed  to  think  the  story 
all  a  bamm,  and  even  volunteered  to 
go  and  sit  in  the  top  until  the  ghost 
made  its  appearance ;  but,  avast  there, 
the  nearer  the  time  approached,  the 
more  their  courage  gave  way,  and  the 
watch  were  jeering  the  arrival  of  the 
last  of  these  bravaders  on  deck,  when 
the  old  thundering  voice  sung  out  as 
usual.  On  deck,  there  ! 

*'  '  Blast  my  eyes  and  limbs  Y  cried 
a  fbrecastleman,  jumping  to  the  rig* 
ging,  *  but  I'll  see  this  same  bawler, 
be  ne  the  devil  himself;  though  I 
strongly  suspect  that  'tis  some  frolic- 
some wnoreson  making  game  of  us  all 
the  time.  Hark'ee,  maties,  keep  a 
bright  eye  on  the  lee  rigging  there^ 
that  no  one  slides  down,  wlule  I  go 
aloft  and  examine  the  top.'  He  had 
just  begun  to  ascend  the  ngging,  when 
the  same  wild  and  awfully  loud  voice 
sung  out  a  second  time.  On  deck,  there  ! 
*  Ay,  ay,'  replied  the  undaunted  fore* 
castleraan,  redoubling  his  speed, '  II! 
be  with  you  directly,  my  hearty ;  and 
if  you're  what  I  suspect  you  to  be,  the 
devil  a  rope's  end  in  the  hooker  shall 
be  heavy  enough  to  lace  your  shoul- 
ders with.' 

''  He  had  now  got  his  head  barely 
above  the  top  rim,  and  what  he  saw. 
Heaven  only  knows ;  but  with  the  eyes 
of  all  the  watch  anxiously  fixed  upon 
him,  he  gave  a  dreadM  scream  of  hor- 
ror, let  fi;o  his  hold,  and  rolled  right 
overboard, — ^while,  for  the  third  time^ 
On  deck,  there  !  resounded  in  all  their 
ears,  succeeded  as  before  with  the  same 
wild  laughter,  mingled  with  shrieks 
and  groans.  *  Heaven  have  mercy 
upon  us !'  cried  the  mate,  as  the  aw- 
ffoX  sounds  died  away,  *  for  this  is  no 
fool's  trick.' 

*'  The  melancholy  fate  of  this  brave 
lad,  who  was  beloved  by  all  hands, 
entirely  put  an  end  to  all  duty  and 
subordination;  so  that  the  following 
day,  the  never  a  he  of  them  all  would 
enter  the  main-top,  even  in  day-light^ 
without  the  Captain,  or  some  one  of 
his  mates  along  with  them ;  and  when 
night  came  on,  it  was  only  by  the  Cap- 
tain  assuring  them  that  he  would  keep 
the  first  and  middle  watches  himself, 
that  he  oould  contrive  to  muster  a  siif- 
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Ildent  numlier  to  agree  to  keq)  it  along 
with  him. 

Accordingly,  Captun  Oram,  accom- 
panied by  Madame  Morelle,  kept  the 
deck  the  whole  of  the  first  watch, 
during  which  everything  was  quiet 
and  orderly.  Eight  bella  were  struck 
and  gone,  and  he  was  just  standing 
before  her,  at  the  top  of  the  com- 
panion, advising  her  to  go  below,  as 
the  dew  was  beginning  to  be  cold  and 
chflly,  when  the  whole  deck  again  re- 
sounded with  the  usual  cry  of  On  deck, 
there/  which,  whether  it  were  the 
aonnd  of  that  wild  voice,  or  the  sud- 
den shock,  seemed  completely  to  pa* 
ralyse  all  the  powers  of  Madame  Mo- 
relle,  who  immediately  gave  a  loud 
ahriek,  and  fell  back  into  the  arms  of 
a  female  negress,  her  attendant,  in  a 
fidnt.  As  for  Oram,  he  seemed  to  get 
rank  raving  mad  on  the  instant ;  for 
leaving  his  wench  to  look  after  herself, 
he  8prungf<M^ard,  and  with  eyes  flash- 
ing fury  on  the  top,  he  sung  out,  Hil» 
look! 

''By  die  Lord,  lads,  he  hadn't  to  wait 
for  an  answer. 

**  Standfrom  vnder  !  was  the  terrible 
response. 

'*  Letfatt  and  be  d — d  !  cried  the  in- 
trepid Oram,  and  immediately  a  Bread 
Bag  was  predoitated  to  tne  deck, 
streaming  m  blood,  the  mouth  of 
which  bursting  open,  a  human  head 
rolled  out,  and  lay  at  his  feet,  which 
aU  the  watch  could  recognize  as  that 
of  the  unfortunate  Morelle.  Oram  ga- 
ted at  the  mangled  remains  for  an  in- 
stant, with  a  countenance  in  which 
horror,  desperation,  and  madness, were 
Bttonsly  depicted,  then  cried,  '  Hell 
and  the  devil !  are  you  there  again  ? — 
Away,  away,  blast  you !  away,  and  be 
fbod  to  the  &«t  shark  that  meets  you !' 
In  saying  which,  he  first  made  the 
ghastly  head  spin  from  his  kick  like  a 
foot-ball,  then  clutched  like  a  fury  on 
the  Bloody  Bread-Bag,  and,  with  a 
strength  ahnost  supernatural,  made  it 
fly  over  the  lee  gangway.  He  now  ran 
aft  to  where  the  doctor  and  some 
others  were  assisting  the  recovery  of 
Madame  Morelle,  roaring  out, '  Ana- 
bell,  my  dear  wench,  I  have  given  him 
a  passage  again,  and  he'll  bother  us  no 
more — What !  is  she  dead — ^fairly  stone 
dead  ?  Have  I  done  all  for  this — Have 
I  committed  murder,  and  thrown  my 
hopes  of  Heaven  at  ray  heelsfornought! 
— then  die,  Jerry,  die,  and  be' — and  he 
instantlyfellfiatonthedtickyin  aatate 
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of  complete  insensibility.  They  were 
both  taken  below ;  a  fever  was  the  con^ 
sequence :  and  bdbre  they  recovered, 
the  Benjamin  arrived  at  her  port,  and 
Oliver  was  one  of  the  first  to  leave 
her.-' 

"Now,  my  lads,  pray  what  d'ye 
think  of  my  old  ship-mate's  story? 
wouldn't  it  convince  any  fellow  of  any 
sense  at  all,  that  murder  will  not  bide 
on  ship-board,  and  that  the  ghost  win 
never  cease  to  haunt  and  flipper  round 
the  body,  until  it  has  got  Christian 
burial  ? — What  say  you,  Davis,  eh  ? 
— ^for  I  see  you  are  smuggling  a  laugh, 
and  be  d — d  to  you." 

Nothing  was  ever  more  true ;  for  Ed- 
ward having  hitherto  succeeded  with 
great  difficulty  in  restraining  his  risi- 
ble faculties,  no  sooner  received  this 
half  good-humoured  interrogation, 
than  his  mirth  overleaped  all  bounds, 
and  he  now  laughed  away  so  heartily 
and  so  highly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
mirth-loving  Mahony,  that  he  instant* 
ly  joined  in  the  chorus,  to  the  infinite 
astonishment  of  the  chagrined  story* 
teller. 

'*  There  it  is,  now— dang  it,  I  were 
sartain  of  it !" — exclaimed  the  angry 
Lyson,  his  eyes  fixed  furiously  on  the 
merry  muscles  of  the  laughing  pair ; — 
'^  111  warrant  me,  they  don  t  believe 
a  single  word  on  all  I  ve  said,  mates, 
thof  I've  told  &em  I  were  told  it  bv 
ould  Oliver,  and  have  both  heard  tt 
read  it  in  a  printed  hock,  and  sung  in 
a  ballad,  such  as  we  gets  from  the 
shores  at  Portsmouth  and  the  Nore, 
you  know. — As  for  you,  Denny,  I'd 
nave  thought  better  on  you,  than  to 
have  sneered  so  lustily  at  what  I've 
heard  you  say  a  huncured  times,  you 
firmly  believed;  but  as  for  Davis^ 
there,  I  an't  surprised  at  him  in  the 
least;  for  it's  always  the  way  with 
your  d— d  saucy  landlubber  pen-and- 
mk  swabs,  that  they  are  so  cursedly 
conceited, — they're  for  ever  thinkii^ 
the  ne'er  a  one  is  up  to  anything  but 
themselves.  But  avast  there,  my 
hearts !  Master  Davis  may  come  cheery 
to  Bill  Lyson  for  the  next  story  he 
tells  him,  that's  all." 

Both  £dward  and  Dennis,  perfectly 
aware  that  they  had  gone  rather  too 
far,  were  now  at  some  pains  to  mollify 
and  sooth  down  the  irritated  feeUnga 
of  the  credulous  old  man ;  in  whidi 
task,  Mahony,  by  a  dexterous  applica- 
tion of  the  real  native  blarney,  succeed* 
ed  BO  wonderfully,  that  it  was  not  kmg 
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befiore  a  Bmik  began  to  curl  hia  thin 
cheek,  and  he  heud  Edward's  praises 
of  his  story  with  some  seeming  satis* 
faction. 

*'  But  after  all^  Lyson^  I  must  bbj" 
concluded  our  hero,  ''  that  I  thmk 
your  story  rather  incomplete, — ^pray 
what  became  of  Madame  MoreUe,  as 
you  call  her?  for,  as  for  the  Captain, 
you  know,  you  already  told  us  he  died 
raving  mad.'' 

*'  Ay,  my  lad,  mad  as  a  March  hare, 
as  ther  say  a-diore.  But,  in  fiuth, 
what  became  of  his  fancy-wench,  is 
more  than  I  erer  heard  say ;  thof  I'd 
naturally  suppose  as  how  her  father 
would  take  her  home  again." 

*'  I'd  as  naturally  supposed,  Lvson," 
cried  a  listener,  *'  as  how  they'd  both 
been  hung." 

^'  Pshaw,  pshaw.  Master  Simpleton, 
you  fly  wide  of  the  mark.  Hung, 
nuotha!  For  sartain,  my  lad,  you're 
tninking  of  Old  England,  when  you 
bundle  in  your  Jack  of  the  Halter  so 
readily ;  since,  in  thoaedays,  whoever 
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heard  of  a  Flanter^a  daughter  beiqg 
hung  fbr  murder  in  the  West  Indies^  or 
a  slave  Captain  either.  Why,  yousOly 
fool,  doesn't  knowjthat  they  could  do  in 
that  there  quarter  what  they  pleased  ?** 

'*  So  it  would  appear,"  rejoined  a 
third,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders^ 
*^  and  the  more  is  the  pity,  I  say— for 
they  both,  to  my  mind,  richly  deser* 
ved  it;  particukrly  that  pettiooated 
she-hysna,  who  was  the  'casion  of  all. 
D — n  me,  hut  I'd  shut  her  up  with  a 
deck  load  of  monkeys,  who'd  have 
fondled  her  to  death."^ 

The  discourse  was  here  most  disa- 
^eeably  interrupted  by  the  bell  toU^ 
mg  eight,  backed  with  the  boatswain's 
mate's  pipe,  and  lusty  call  of  All  ik& 
larboard  waich,  a-'lvoy  I  who  immedi« 
ately  hurrying  below,  and  bawlii^  out 
in  gruff  and  bitter  accents,  ''.D'ye 
hear  there,  larbolians,  up  on  deck,  19 
on  deck,  all  of  you"-Hsp«edily  di^er* 
sed  these  visionaries  and  their  crowd- 
ed assemblies. 


Chapter  IX. 

*'  Say,  shall  I  smg  of  a  war«8hip*s  humbugging, 

Bailing  and  rubbing,  and  washing  and  tugging  ? 

Touch  me  the  word,  mates,  and  you  shall  have  it  readily.**— 

**  Glory  1  give  it  mouth.  Jack,  'twill  make  a  merry  medley !" 


The  watch  was  no  sooner  on  deck, 
nnd  the  usual  process  of  muster  over, 
Chan  Edwaid,  with  a  curiosity  pecu- 
liar to  his  chsracter,  would  have  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  obtain  a  view 
of  the  corpse  of  the  unfortunateZam- 
ba,  hsd  he  not  met  with  an  opposition 
which  both  mortified  and  surprised 
him.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  discover- 
ing that  it  was  deposited  under  the 
b<Mits  on  the  booms,  for  there  two 
large  and  well-blacked  tarpaulins  ha- 
ving been  thrown  right  across,  the 
en£  hung  down  in  sombre  sadness  on 
the  deck,  and  as  effectually  precluded 
the  smallest  glimpse  of  the  little  body, 
as  if  it  had  uready  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  oceanv  To  raise  these  substan- 
tial hangings,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
gratify  nis  curiosity,  was  matter  of 
no  trifling  consequence,  as  it  would 
infallibly  have  given  great  ofience  to  a 
iiodv  of  men,  who,  it  was  impossiUe 
-  Ibr  nim  not  to  see,  both  by  their  ge- 
neral gloom  and  evident  repugnance 
io  approadi  a  spot  so  carefully  endo- 
«ed  tnroughout  the  whole  watch,  as 
well  as  by  the  many  frightful  and  ri- 
diculous stories,  which  were  liberally 


whispered  forth  in  every  comer,  were 
in  no  fit  humour  to  be  trifled  with. 
In  this  dilemma,  he  resolved  to  oonr 
suit  with  his  new  friend  and  instructor 
Dennis  Mahon  v,  who  heard  him  to  an 
end  in  unusual  silence,  and  then  re- 
plied, with  great  seriousness,  *^  I'U  tdl 
you  what  it  is,  Ned,  and  I  hope  you'll 
think  your  Dennis  the  devil  an  inch 
the  bigger  coward  for  it,  I  wouldn't 
go  for  to  raise  that  there  tarpaulins 
and  so  be  after  disturbing  the  dead, 
d'ye  see,  no !  not  for  a  mount  of  mo- 
ney, as  big,  by  the  hokey,  as  tiie  ould 
Hill  of  Howui.  No,  no,  Davis,  my 
darling !  I  like  you  well  enough,  sure 
now,  and  I  ovrn  it;  but,  thanks  to 
good  ould  Father  Danid,  who.  Lord 
love  him,  lamt  me  my  letters  before  I 
could  spake,  I  like  ould  Mother  Church 
a  trifle  or  so  better,  my  dear.  Bubba- 
boo !  will  you  belay  now,"  continued 
he,  clapping  his  buUcy  hand  coaxingly 
on  Edward  s  mouth,  '*  for  the  devil  a 
word  more  will  I  hear  on  the  subject. 
What !  you  wouldn't,  sure,  have  Den- 
nis guilQr  of  that  terrible  thing — what 
d'ye  call  it  again  ?-— sacrilege? — ^Mur- 
der and  woimds !  but  your  Scotch  r&- 
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ligion  rniiit  be  a  corimis  one,  if  it's  any 
at  all^  at  all,  that  allows  you  to  be  after 
going  flo  eoolly  and  needlesaly  about 
diaturbing  the  dead,  sure." 

JDennis  waa  evidently  too  serious  in 
all  this,  for  Edward  anv  fkrther  to 
press  the  subject ;  and  ne  therefore 
amused  hiroaelf  in  listening  in  silence 
to  the  various  marvels  with  which 
every  obscure  comer  abounded.  In 
defiance,  however,  of  the  most  dismal 
presaged,  the  night  proved  one  of  un- 
common beauty; — the  diver  moon 
dione  with  peculiar  brilliancy  on  the 
gentle  ripple  of  tiie  dark  blue  ocean ; 
and  such  a  resplendent  galaxy  of  glory 
twinkled  all  o  er  the  face  of  the  clear 
and  unclouded  heavMis,  as  had  the 
happiest  effbcts  in  composing  the  mind 
to  tke  meet  delightftu  serenity ;  and 
the  Mriod  of  the  wata^  thus  pleasing* 
ly  stSe  away  without  any  of  those  su* 
pematnial  appearances,  or  dire  mis- 
haps, so  confidently  pi^dicted,  snd  so 
minutely  described. 

Next  morning,  immediately  after 
divisions,  had  been  appointed  for  the 
fnneral-^which  proved  to  be  a  matter 
of  infinite  brevity  and  great  simplicity. 
Captain  Switchem  appeared  on  deck 
hk  a  mourning  scarf  and  sword,  fbl- 
lowed  by  his  ofBeers  and  Mr  Fudge- 
fixit,  who  carried  a  splendidly  bound 
Prayer-book  under  his  arm :  and  all 
iiands  being  summoned  to  the  lee 
gangway,  he  immediately  commenced 
operatioiis,  by  prefacing  the  service  of 
tiw  dead  with  a  few  pithy  and  rather 
sarcastic  observations  on  the  heedless- 
ness, stupidity,  and  other  bright  qua- 
lities of  the  living.  Meanwhile,  four 
boys  baring  slowly  advanced  with  a 
grating,  on  whidi  the  corpse  by  ex- 
tended, firmly  sewed  up  in  its  nam- 
modc,  (the  operating  needles  being 
thrust  transversely  through  its  nose  W 
and  baring  taken  up  a  position,  witn  it 
at  their  feet,  on  each  side  of  an  open 
port-hole,  which  had  been  cleared  for 
ttie  purpose,  he  immediately  doffed  his 
hat,  ibllowed  by  all  hands,  opened  the 
Prayer-book,  and  be^  the  Church- 
service  in  a  tone  of  voice  at  once  grave 
and  cUgnified,  until,  coming  to  the 
words  expressive  of  committing  the 
body  to  m  deep,  the  £our  boys  im- 
meoiatdj  gmdually  elevated  one  end 
of  the  grating,  when  the  weight  of  the 
shots  endosM  under  the  f^t  of  the 
eorpse,  hurried  it  off  into  the  ocean, 
where  it  disappeared  in  a  tvrinkling. 
Having  thus  finished  Ae  service  with 
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infinite  deoomm.  Captain  Switchem 
Jiad  shut  the  Prayer-book,  had  hand- 
^  it  to  his  bowing  secretary,  and  had 
once  more  begun  to  descant,  with  his 
usual  acrimony,  on  the  exccsrive  care- 
iessness,  and  uovenly,  bustling  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  was  gone 
through  by  all  hands^to  which  causes 
he  very  adroitly  imputed  the  boy's  deadi 
—and  the  total  want  of  that  steady 
coolness,  order,  and  dexterity,  wbicn 
he  had  ever  been  accustomed  to,  and 
which  he  was  still  determined  to  en- 
force, when  the  swelling  cnxrent  of  his 
caustic  elocution  was  rudely  interrupt^ 
ed  by  the  look-out  vociferating  from 
the  mast-head-.''  On  deck,  there !" 

''  Hilloah  1"  returned  the  Captain. 

"  Land  a-headl"  bawled  the  look- 
out. 

"  Point  to  it,  my  lad  1"  cried  the 
Captain,  leaping  to  the  capstan,  and 
himying  with  Ais  glass  to  the  foie^ 
castle. 

The  look-out  held  out  his  arm,  at 
ibe  same  time  bawlii^  down,  "  About 
twopoints  on  the  weather  bow  \" 

This  intelligence  seemed  to  produce 
a  sensation  in  the  mind  of  Captain 
Swit(^em,  quite  discordant  to  farther 
discussion;  and,  of  course,  sermoni* 
ring  immediately  gave  way  to  more 
active  *  and  unpremeditadve  duty. 
**  Mr  MarHn,"  cried  the  Captain, 
hurrying  aft ; — ^*  Where  ia  the  Boat- 
awain  P---Call  me  Mr  Marlin  directly 
—d'ye  hear  there,  yonng  gentlemen  ?- 

This  was  unnecessary,  nowever,  for 
the  Boatswain,  shouUng  ''  Here  I 
come,  sir !"  immediately  stood  before 
him. 

''J?Vpe,  Make  sail/  directly ,  Marlin, 
there's  a  good  fellow,"  cried  the  Cap- 
tain— then  turning  to  his  first  Lieu-^ 
tenant,  he  continued, — "  And  barkye. 
Fyke,  shake  out  every  reef,  and  dap 
every  inch  of  canvass  on  her  you  can. 
I'd  uke  to  have  a  surveiUanoe  of  the 
coast  ere  night  fall. — ^Mr  Fudgeforit, 
lay  hold  of  these  things  and  follow 
roe— 111  be  with  you  again  in  a  mi^ 
nute.  Fyke." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  sir,"  replied  his 
first  Lieutenant,  as  he  disappeared 
firom  the  deck,  and  immediately  walk* 
ed  forward  to  put  the  people  in  mo^ 
tion.  Meantime,  the  Boatswain  had 
executed  his  orders,  the  topraen  were 
aloft — the  reefb  were  shaken  out — the 
topsails  hoisted~-the  fore  and  main 
tacks  hauled  dose  on  board — top-gal- 
lant sails  and  flying  gear  followed— 
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mnd  no  lon^  period  ekpsed  ere  all 
hands  behdd  their  fancy  vessel  snof 
ring  through  it,  with  the  land  right 
a-head,  at  a  rate  little  short  of  twdve 
knots  an  hour.  At  this  rate  she  stood 
on  for  some  time,  when  Captain 
Switchem  deeming  her  to  he  as  dose 
in  shore  as  he  thought  it  prudent,  or- 
dered her  on  the  otner  tack,  and  she 
now  ran  along  the  hleak  and  dark- 
wooded  coast  of  Norway,  with  a  fine 
steady  breeze  from  the  limd.  She  thus 
continued  making  way  steadily,  while 
Captain  Switchem,  and  most  of  his 
officers,  were  busil^r  employed  with 
their  glasses  in  a  strict  reconnoitre  of 
the  numerous  groups  of  dark  black 
clustering  rocks,  small  islands,  and  in- 
numerable creeks  and  openings  of  that 
strangely  shattered  coast,  when  no- 
thing appearing,  and  the  day  beginning 
to  dose,  the  Tottumfog  was  finally 
put  about,  and  once  more  stood  to  sea 
under  shortened  sail. 

**  Well,  my  mates,  here  we  have 
4iBd  the  devil's  own  day  of  it,  after  all, 
now  that  it's  done,"  cried  Bill  Lyson, 
fitting  down  at  the  mess  table ;  *'  but 
indeed  I  never  saw  it  otherwise  with 
a  dead  body  in  company — always  a 
gale  of  wind,  a  mast  going  by  the 
board,  a  chase,  or  some  one  ugly  cus- 
tomer or  t'other  to  bother  a  fdlow." 

'<  Phew !  my  lovely  bright  boy  of 
the  mountain  !"  cried  Dennis,  just  arr 
rived  from  the  deck,  "  as  the  ould 
Goody  of  Gillingham  says  to  her  eels, 
when,  you  know,  she's  after  skinning 
them  auve,  *  Why  can't  you  be  azv, 
honies,  sure  it  is  nothing  at  all,  at  aU« 
when  once  vou  are  used  to  it.  Devil 
a  haypurth !  — and  Mahony  agrees  with 
her  to  a  tittle.  Troth  does  he-~and 
the  devil  a  skirrach's  worth  of  bother 
it  shall  cost  him,  though  he  knows, 
shipmate^ay,  that  he  does — that  if 
you  have  had  the  devil's  own  day 
on't,  gragh,  you  are  likely  to  be  blessed 
with  his  mother's  own  night  of  it,  by 
way  of  good  company,  that's  all.  Och^ 
by  my  soul,  are  you ; — so  keep  vour 
beautiful  tongue  lying  azy ; — ^for  I 
heard  Mr  Fyke  speaking  with  that 
long  ill-spun  cooper  of  ours  about 
water — and  I'm  sure  you  knows  very 
well  what  follows  that,  dear." 

''  A  devilish  sight  too  well,  in  faith, 
Denny,"  replied  Lyson; — *^  but  are 
-'ou  certain  it  was  the  cooper  ?  for  you 
now  it's  a  little  darkish  on  deck  at 
present." 

"  Am  I  sure  it  w^  the  cooper,  did 
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ymisay?  by  the  powers!  as  well  might 
you  ask  me,  am  I  sure  if  myself  s 
Dennis  Mahony,  dear.  Oho,  shipmate 
of  mine!  the  ould  chopper  of  cask 
staves  is  by  much  too  like  a  hop-pole 
fiir  me  to  mistake  him  so  azily.  But 
the  devil  another  squeak  wiU  I  make 
on  the  subject  at  all  at  all,  honey ;  for 
may  I  never  knock  my  beuitiful  fist 
through  a  biscuit  again,  if  there  isn't 
Tom  Bird  himself  coming  down  the 
ladder,  and  he'll  soon  be  after  telling 
you  all  about  it,  darling." 

It  was  sure  enough  the  huge  fellow, 
who,  taking  his  stance  on  the  fore- 
gratings,  and  bending  down  his  enor- 
mous carcase  to  get  his  head  on  a  line 
with  the  beams  of  the  upper  deck, 
growled  out  in  a  thundering  voice^ 
'^  D'ye  hear  below  there,  fore  and  aft, 
it  is  the  Captain's  orders,  that  you  all 
turn  to,  man  and  mother's  son  it  yon, 
and  get  ready,  without  loss  of  time  or 
hinderanoe  of  business,  for  a  good  jolly 
hard  spdl  at  washing  and  scrubbing. 
The  cooper  has  orders  to  supply  all 
the  messes  with  a  gallon  of  fresh  water 
a^man,  which  the  ship's  cook  will  boil 
for  you  in  a  jifiy ;  and  that  will  serve 
for  your  shirts,  embroidered  trowsersj 
silk  frocks,  gold-laced  jackets,  and 
other  such  sncnre  and  diurch-going 
gear.  If  anv  on  you  wants  soap,  thef 
must  keep  tne  Boatswain  in  their  eye. 
The  idlers,  fancy  men,  and  other  lob- 
bUys,  not  forgetting  Jack  in  the  Dust, 
may  either  wash  in  the  first  or  middle 
watches,  just  as  their  honours  plraae. 
The  clothes-lines  to  be  hoisted  as 
soon  as  the  morning  watch  is  turned 
up — ^but  them  only,  mind  me.  Bags 
and  hammocks  to  be  scrubbed  in  the 
morning-watch,  and  nothing  but  clean 
hammocks  to  be  stowed  in  the  net- 
tings.  And,  last  of  all,  the  whole 
clothes,  bags,  and  hammocks  of  the 
hooker,  will  be  mustered  on  Sunday 
after  divisions,  when  the  fellow  who 
is  dirty  will  of  course  be  found  lazy, 
and  either  get  a  cat  or  a  broomstick  to 
fondle. — So  mark  me,  fore  and  aft,  aa 
you've  all  got  fair  warning,  you  may 
take  your  own  minds  on't — it's  all  one 
to  Bird. — D'ye  hear  there,  you  captains 
of  the  tops,  you'll  see  and  have  your 
clothes-lmes  properly  marked  and  rove 
in  good  time,  or  else,  by  the  Liord 
Harry,  you'll  catch  it." 

After  this  brilliant  dedaration,  a 
scene  ensued  that  completely  beggars 
description — ^both  decks  being  sudden- 
ly metamorphosed  into  a  complete 
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of  bustle,  hubbub,  and  oonfu- 
Bion.  In  one  place,  a  noisy  mob  of 
cooks  of  the  Tarious  messes  surrounded 
a  tall,  raw-boned,  dirty  fellow,  dignified 
with  the  name  of  cooper,  who,  seated 
on  the  deck,  with  a  measure  in  his 
hand,  loudly  vociferated,  haggled, 
boaxed,  and  threatened  all  and  sundry 
regarding  their  exact  quantum  of  the 
blessed  hquid,  which  rushed  and  gur« 
^led  f^om  an  old  tinkling  rusty  pump 
m  unlimpid  clearness,  and  shed  an 
odour  so  ine&bly  gaseous,  as  to 
make  every  individual  nostril  around 
bun  code  up  in  determined  hostility. 
Farther  forward,  tmxk,  another  band 
surrounded  the  bomng  coppers,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  might  be  seen  the  aged 
one-ejrcd  cook,  swearing,  sweating,  and 
bfandishiug  lus  formen^or^  over  the 
heads  of  the  refractor?  with  infinite 
dexterity,  while  his  filthy  assistant, 
enveloped  in  steam,  doled  out  the 
scalding  element  to  all  around  him. 
And  every  other  part  of  the  deck,  both 
above  and  bc^w,  was  crowded  by  the 
crew,  selecting  their  soiled  garments 
for  the  wash-tub^-fiUnging  or  un- 
alingiag  their  hammocks---and  empty- 
ing their  dothcs-bags. 

"  I  say,  jack,  who  do  you  wash 
with  ?"  cried  one  of  Edward's  mess- 


*'  Why,  there's  Lyson,  Mahony, 
and  I,  as  takes  the  first  spelL" 

"  Well,  then,  I  board  you,  mind 
me." 

.    *'  Alia,  my  smart  fellow,  but  we're 
boarded  already." 

"Already,  are  you — ^by  who,  pray  ?" 

''  Why,  by  old  Shetland  Gibbie, 
JLawrie  Lawrenson,  and  young  Davis." 

"  Oho !  matey,  if  that  there's  the 
case,  I  must  look  sharp  about  me. 
However,  dang  it,  I  care's  not  a  souse 
— there  is  plenty  of  time,  and  I  han't 
much  to  ao— recollect.  Jack,  I  board 
the  boarders." 

"  Harkye,  my  old  chap,  will  you 
touch  toe  ofi^  a  shirt  or  two  }**  cries 
another  fellow,  addressing  a  Shet* 
lander. 

''  What  wttll  ye  gie  me  then,  Jacob, 
kd?" 

'*  Why,  anything  reasonable,  my 
heorty  ; — say  a  pint  of  the  stuff  to- 
morrow at  mnner." 

*'  Aweel,  aweel,  Jacob,  that's  fair 
aneuch,  as  my  hand's  in  at  ony  event. 
But,  bide  ye  there,  what  d'ye  mean  by 
a  sark  or  twa,  canny  lad  ?" 
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"Why,  them  there  here,  to  be 
sure,  as  I've  got  under  my  arm." 

"  Exactly,  exactly — ^Lct's  see  them 
—Eh  4  twa  cheeks,  a  red  and  a  blue 
flannel — Forgie  us,  Jacob  Ifour  sarks, 
finrbye  twa  comforters,  and  a  Guern- 
sey, for  a  single  pint  of  grog ! — ^The 
man's  undoubtedly  in  a  creel — gae  wa' 
wi*  you,  callant,  ye're  daft— ye  suld 
list — ^na,  na,  deU  a  bode  o'  yours  I'll 
hae. — A  pint  of  grog,  indeed  I  seven 
piece,  as  my  mother  used  to  say,  for  a 
pint  of  grog !— Ha,  ha,  ha !— saul,  I 
wadna  do  them  imder  twa  days  at 
the  least" 

"  Dennis— Dennis  Mahonyl"  bawls 
a  third. 

"  Why,  that^s  me,  sure  enough- 
well  and  what  is't,  my  darling  ?'  re- 
plied Dennis,  rubbing  away. 

"  Why,  man,  tip  us  a  morsel  of  your 
soap,  there's  a  good  fellow,  for  mine  is 
completely  done." 

"  Oho !  it's  done,  is  it  ?  by  the  powers, 
boy,  that's  another  way  of  the  music 
not  so  unlike  my  own,  in  faith." 

"  What !  hast  got  none?" 

"  Plenty,  dear,  and  royal  soap  too  ?*' 
holding  up  a  lump  of  pipe-day. — "  By 
the  powers,  gragh,  when  Tom  Bird 
sun^  out  first  about  this  here  washing 
affimr,  the  devil  a  single  rub  of  any- 
thing like  soap  was  in  Dennis  Maho- 
ny's  possession ;  and  so  he'd  the  choice 
of  nothing  at  all,  at  all,  for  daning  his 
linens,  to  be  sure,  but  a  rub  and  a  pro- 
mise from  his  lovdy  scrub-brush,  dear. 
Well,  what  to  do,  to  be  sure,  I  could- 
n't think  ;  till,  at  long  and  last,  after 
seratching  my  beautiful  head  into  hu- 
mour, I  boldly  trots  aft  to  the  garri- 
son, honey,  and  comes  towney  over 
one  of  them  there  young  lobster-backs 
so  genteelly,  that  out  he  bundles  me 
this  handsome  piece  of  white  Wind- 
sor, with  which  I  intend  to  make  my 
shirts  as  beautifully  white  as  if  they'd 
come  flying  from  Chatham  barracks  to 
me. — Och,  bad  luck  to  washing,  says 
Dennis ;  for  'tis  something  like  hang- 
ing—b^t  wbe<i  it's  over."  Then,  bu- 
sily wringing  a  flannd  shirt  out  of 
the  suds,  he  dosed  his  washing,  as  we 
shall  do  our  imperfect  description, 
with  the  following  cheering  scrap,  sung 
with  all  that  briluancy  of  flounsh  and 
energy  of  manner,  peculiar  to  the  tear^ 
t>^  jig  of  Paddy's  land  :— 

'<  O  never  go  to  your  father's  house,** 
Ould  Murphy  uied  to  wy^ 

2N 
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«« T4r  cvefything  th«rc  Is  a:  tAte$  ohd  se- 
vens, 
•   'Case  this  is  tbe  w«hlBg.dtty ; 
The  spalpeens  are  squaUing,  your  mother  is 
bawling, 

And  tugging  and  rubbing  away." 
"  Och  I"  cries  I  in  anger, 'tween  cowldand 
sheer  hunger, 

'«  Bad  luck  to  the  washing-day ! 
Dimdoo,  gragh  !  iFoUovs  a  dyin^  hmeL') 

"  I>evii  fly  with  the  wash-tub  aVay  !'• 

In  this  noisy^  yet  etilivening  tnan- 
^  ncr,  were  all  hawU  «o  busily  employ- 
ed daring  most  part  of  the  nighty  that 
the  returning  dawn  beheld  his  Majes- 
ty's sloop,  the  Tottumfog,  Jogging  ea- 
sily along  like  a  moTing  slop-shop  at 
Ra^-Fair — shirts,  frocks,  trowscrs, 
blankets, bags,and hammocks,  in  every 
possible  variety  f»f  repair  and  cokmr, 
twittering  from  every  part  of  her  most 
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lirasieftlty  to  the  breeai^.  Sven  Cap- 
tain Switchem,  when  he  eatne  on  decV^ 
seemed  bighly  gratified  at  the  Hfaeral 
manner  in  whicn  his  orders  had  been 
executed ;  and  the  weather  conthmitig 
steady  and  agreeable,  the  remainder  of 
the  day  was  employed  in  giving  a  tho- 
rough scrubbing  and  fresh  anranGe- 
ment  to  the  movables  of  both  decks. 
This  important  business  baring  been 
also  accomplished,  and  the  lower  deck 
ventilated  and  allowed  to  dry,  the 
dothes  and  haramodcs  were  piped 
down  and  stowed  away,  the  topoib 
fresh  reefed,  and  the  vessel  made  other- 
wise snog  for  the  night — and  the  watch 
beiuc  at  last  called,  our  hero  and  his 
watchmates  betook  themselves  gladly 
to  repose. 
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Dear  North,— I  have  a  great  re- 
spect both  for  old  Tickler  and  your- 
self, but  now  and  then  yo«  both  dis- 
quiet me  with  little  occasional  bits  of 
lapses  into  the  crying  sin  of  the  agfr*- 
humbug  !  What  could  nosRss  him  to 
write,  and  you  to  publish,  that  absuiti 
eritique^f  Indeed  it  be  worthy  of 
any  such  Baroe-*Hipoii  thepenuh  batteh 
of  Don  Juan  P  The  ancient  scribe 
must  have  read  those  cantos  when  he 
wascrop-sidk,  and  had  snapped  his  fid- 
die-string.  YoH  must  never  have  read 
them  at  alL 

Catt  things  widced,  base,  vile,  ob* 
scene,  blaEpbemoua;  run  your  tackle  to 
its  last  inch  upen  these  scores,  but 
never  say  that  they  ai«  stupid  when 
they  flfb  wHt.  I  cannot  sufier  this  sort 
of  cant  fl»m  you.  Leave  it  to  Words- 
worth to  cali  Voltaire  '^  a  dull  sooffer." 
Leave  it  to  the  British  Renew  to  talk  of 
''  the  dotage"  of  Lotd  Byron..  I)«peiid 
upon  it,  your  diief  claim  to  inerit  as  a 
critic  has  always  been  i/our  juiiioe  4o 
Intellect.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  yon 
parting  with  a  shred  of  this  high  ro« 
putation»  It  was  you  "  that  first  prai- 
sed Shelley  as  be  deserved  to  be  prai- 
sed." Mr  Tickler  hiipself  said  so  in 
his  last  admirable  letter  to  yoa^  It  was 
in  your  pages  that  justice  was  first 
done  to  Lamb  and  to  Col^idge — great- 
est  of  all,  it  was  through  and  by  you 
that  the  public  opinion  was  first  tunied 
in  r^ard  to  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth 
himself. — Theso  ase  things  which  ne- 


ver can  be  forgotten ;  these  are  your 
true  and  vour  most  honourable  tri-^ 
iimphs.  Ho  not,  I  beseech  you,  allow 
vour  daim  to  this  noble  distinction  to 
oe  called  in  question.  Do  not  let  it  be 
said,  that  even  in  one  instence  yon 
bavt  snfibred  any  prejudices  whatever, 
no  matter  on  what  proper  feelings  ^y  > 
may  have  been  bottomed,  to  interfere 
vrith  your  candour  as  a  judge  of  inief'- 
iectmU  exertten.-^Distinguisb  as  you 
please':  brand  with  the  mark  of  ]fonr 
mdignation  whatever  offends  your  feel- 
ings, moral,  political,  or  rdigiouft-^ 
but  "nothing  extenuate."  If  you  men- 
tion a  book  at  all,  say  what  it  really  is. 
Blame  Don  Juan ;  blame  Faublas ; 
blame  Candide ;  but  blame  them  for 
what  really  is  deserring  of  blame. 
Stidc  to  your  own  good  old  rule — abuse 
Wickedness,  but  acknowledge  Wit. 

In  regard  to  such  a  man  as  Byron, 
this,  it  must  be  evident,  is  absolutely 
f^essary-^that  is,  if  you  really  wish, 
which  you  have  always  said  yon  do,  to 
be  of  aHy  use  to  him.  Good  heavens ! 
Do  you  imagine  that  people  will  be- 
^ve  tht«e  cantos  of  Don  Juan  to  be 
unrcdeeme<lly  and  uniformly  dull, 
merely  upon  your  saying  so,  without 
ptoviwg  what  you  say  by  quotation  ? 
No  such  things  need  be  expected  by 
you.  North,  far  ieas  by  any  of  your 
coadjutors.  y 

I  mtfiitain,  and  have  always  main»  V 
tained,  that  Don  Juan  is,  witnout  ex- 
ception, tlie  first  of  Lord  Byron's 
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ymka,  ^  U  k  by  Ar  ibo  mael  origi- 
nal in  point  of  concepiiim.  It  is  deci- 
dedly crigiiMd  in  poiat  of  toM«  ffor  to 
talk  of  the  tone  of  Berni»  &c«  being  in 
tbe  least  like  thii,  is  pitiable  stuff: 
Any  old  Italian  of  the  15th  or  16th 
ceBtary  write  in  the  same  t<me  with 
Lp rd  Byron !  Stuff!  stuff !;]^It  con- 
tains tlie  finest  specimens  of  serious 
poetry  be  has  ever  written ;  and  it  con- 
tains the  finest  specimens  of  ludicrous 
poetry  that  our  age  has  witnessed. 
Frere  may  have  written  tbe  stanza 
earlier ;  be  may  have  written  it  more 
carefully^  more  musically  if  you  will; 
but  what  is  be  to  Byron  ?  Where  is  the 
sweep^  the  pith,  the  soaring  pinion, 
the  lavish  luxury,  of  genius  reTelling 
in  strength  ?  No,  sir;  Don  Juan,  say 
the  cantmg  world  wh^t  it  will,  is  des- 
tined to  bold  a  permanent  rank  in  the 
literature  of  our  country.  It  will  al- 
ways be  referred  to  as  furnkbing  the 
most  Dowerful  picture  of  that  vein  of 
thought,  (no  matter  how  fiUae  and 
bad^}  which  distinguishes  a  greai 
portion  of  the  tftinking  peoplf  of'  our 
time,  Yeu  and  I  disiigree  with'  Ihcm 
—we  do  no(  think  so;  we  ftppretiend 
that  to  think  so,  is  to  think  greenly, 
nsUy,  and  wickedly;  bat  who  oin 
deny,  that  many,  many  thousands,  do 
tUnkso?  Who  can  dibny,  that  that  Is 
valuable  in  a  certain  way  which  paints 
the  ^vaiUng  sentiment  of  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  the  people  of  any  given  age 
m  the  world?  Or,  who,  that  admits 
these  things,  can  honesdy  hesitate  to 
admit  that  Don  Juan  is  a  great  work 
-««  work  that  must  last?  f  cannot. 

And,  after  all,  say  the  worst  of  Don 
Juan,  that  can  with  faimesa  be  said  of 
it,  what  doea  the  thing  amount  to? 
Is  it  moTf  obscene  than  Tom  Jones? 
—Is  it  mbre  blaspbemcms  than  Yol- 
taitcTs  novels  ?  In  point  of  fiict,  it  is  not 
within  fifty  miles  of  either  of  them : 
and  as  to  obsoenity,  there  is  more  of 
that  in  the  pious  Richardson's  pious 
Pamela,  than  in  all  the  novels  and 
poems  that  have  been  written  sinee^ 

Hie  whole  that  can  with  justice  be 
said  of  Byron,  as  to  these  iufo  great 
charges  %  ia»  that  he  has  practised  in  this 
flgesamething4>f  the  licence  of  the  age 
oC  owr  mad&them.  In  doing  so,  he 
basactedegregiously  amiss,  The  things 
were  bad,  nobody  can  doubt  th^ 
and  we  had  got  rid  of  them  ;  and  it  did 


not  heoome  a  man  of  Byron's  genius  to 
tr^  to  make  bis  age  retrograde  in  any- 
tlung,  least  of  all  in  such  things  as 
these*  He  also  has  scted  most  unwise- 
ly and  imprudently  in  regard  to  him- 
self. By  ofl^iding  the  feelinga  of  his 
age,  in  regard  to  noints  -of  this  nature, 
be  has  undone  nimself  as  a  popular 
writer.-*-!  don't  mean  to  say  that  he 
has  done  so  for  ever — ^Mercy  and  Re- 
pentance forbid  1  but  he  bas  done 
so  most  effectually  fbr  the  present. 
People  make  excuses  for  Fieidinjg 
and  Voltaire,  because  they  don't  know 
in  how  fex  these  men  may  have  boen 
acted  upon  by  circumstances:  bKt 
people  will  not  make  smch  excuses 
for  Lord  Byron,  because  they  know, 
we  all  know,  that  he  was  educated 
among  the  same  sort  of  people  as 
ourselves,  that  he  must  know  and  feel 
the  same  tilings  to  be  wrpng  which  bis 
neighbours  know  and  feel  to  be  so.  He, 
therefore,  is  no  longer  a  popular  au- 
thor. But,-*«nd  here  I  i:ome  bai^  to 
my  question — Is  he  no  ioqger  a  great 
author?  Has  his  genius  deserted  him 
along  with  his  pnidence?  Is  Ims  Ilip- 
nocrenelaay  as  well  us  impure?  Has 
he  ceased,  m  other  wordi^  to  bf  ^y* 
ron,  or  is  he  only  Byron  ^ying  mad  \ 
tricks? 

The  latter  is  my  opinion^  and  I  pro- 
pose to  convince  you,  in  case  vou  are 
Aot  already  of  the  same  mind,  oy  que* 
ting  a  few  passages  frem  the  other  three 
cantos  that  have  just  appeared— and 
which  I  humbly  conceive  to  be  the 
very  best,  in  so  far  as  talent  is  con- 
cerned, of  all  that  have  as  yet  come 
forth.  I  desire  yeu  to  match  roe,  if  you 
can.  the  things  I  shall  extract  ft-om  this 
dm  work.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
where  you  eon  shew  me  anythins  bet- 
ter than  this.  Read  it  as  I  send  it  to 
jou.  I  have  scored  out  abundantly, 
nut  J  have  added  nothing;  and  I  defy 
you  to  say  the  description  is  not  adr 
mirablfe,  or  to  mention  anybody,  ex* 
cept  Byrpn^  who  could  have  penjiied 
it.* 

^'  3appose  him  then  at  Pfeteratogh ;  sup* 

pose 
lliat  pleasant  eajntal  oC  painted  Snows ; 
Suppose  him  in  an  bandserae  naifbrm ; 
A  scarlet  cost,  hlaek  facingi^  a  long 
plume^ 
Wavuig,Uke  ssils  newshiver'd  in  a  storm, 
Q^vt  a  cock'd  hat  in  »£rowded  roooi. 


'  We  men^on  Mb  ODohebty  for  one.«>UX  N» 
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And  biilHant  bfeeehes,  bright  as  a  Gatm 

Oorme, 
Of  yellow  casimire  we  may  prefiume,* 
White  itockings  drawn  uncurdled  as  new 

milk 
0*er  limbs  whose  symmetry  set  off  the 

sUk; 

"  Suppose  him  sword  by  side,  and  hat  in 
handy 
Made  up  by  Touth,  Fame^  and  an  Ar- 
my tailor^- 

That  great  Enchanter,  at  whose  rod*s 
command 
Beauty  springs  forth,  and  Nature's  self 
turns  paler, 

Seeing  how  Art  can  make  her  work  more 
grand, 
(When  she  don*t  pin  men's  limbs  in 
like  a  jailor),^ 

Behold  him  placed  as  if  upon  a  pillar ! 
He 

Seems  Love  tum'd  a  Lieutenant  of  Ar- 
tillery! 

<<  His  Bandage  slipped  down  into  a  cra- 
v«t; 
His  Wings  subdued  to  epaulettes ;  his 
Quiver 
Shrunk  to  a  scabbard,  with  his  arrows  ^t 
His  side  as  a  small  sword,  but  sharp  as 
ever; 
His  Bow  converted  into  a  cocked  hat ; 
But  still  so  like,  that  Psyche  were  more 
clever 
Than  some  wives  (who  make  blunders 

no  less  stupid) 
If  l^e  had  not  mistaken  him  for  Cupid. 

*'  The  courtiers  stared,  the  ladies  whii- 
per*d,  and 
The  Empress  smiled ;  the  reigning  fa- 
vourite frown'd— 
I  quite  forget  which  of  them  was  in  hand 
Just  then,  as  they  are  rather  numerous 
found, 
Who  took  by  (urns  that  difficult  command 
Since  first  her  Majesty  was  singly 
crown  *d : 
But  tliey  were  mostly  nervous  six-foot 

fellows, 
AH  fit  to  make  a  Patagonian  jealous. 

*'  Juan  was  none  of  these,  but  slight  and 

slim. 
Blushing  and  beardless ;  and  yet  ne*er- 

theless 
There  was  a  something  in  his  turn  of 

limb, 


Don  Juan*  Z?^' 

And  stin  more  in  his  eye^  whkh  secin'd 

to  express, 
That  though  he  looked  one  of  the  Seia^ 

phim. 
There  lurk'd  a  Man  beneath  the  Spi. 

rit's  dress. 
Besides,  the  Empress  sometimes  liked  a 

bov,  , 

And  had  just  buried  the  fiur-fooed  lans- 

koi.f 

<*  An  English  lady  ask'd  of  an  Italian, 

What  were  the  actual  and  ofl&cial  duties 
Of  (he  strange  Uiing,  some  Women  set  a 
value  on. 
Which  hovers  oft  about  some  married 
Beauties,^ 
Caird  *  Cavalier  Sen'ente?'  a  Pygmalion 
Whose  statues  warm  (I  fear,  alas !  tpo 
true  'tis) 
Beneath  his  Art.     The  dame,  press'd  to 

disclose  them, 
Said^'  Lady>  I  beseech  you  to  nqipote 
ihenu* 

"  And  thus  I  supplicate  your  supposiHon, 
And  mildest,  Matron-like  interpreta- 
tton 
Of  the  Imperial  Favourite's  Conditioii. 
*Twas  a  high  place,  the  highest  in  the 
nation. 
In  fact,  if  not  in  rank ;  and  the  suspickm 

Of  any  one's  attaining  to  his  station. 
No  doubt  gave  pain,  where  each  new  pair 

of  shoulders. 
If  rather  broad,  made  stocks  rise  and  their 
holders. 

**  Joan,  I  said,  was  a  most  beauteous  Boy, 
And  had  retain'd  his  boyish  look  be- 
yond 
The  usual  hirsute  seasons  which  destroy. 
With  beards  and  whiskers  and  the  like, 
the  fond 
Parisian  aspect  which  upset  old  TVoy 
And  founded  Doctor's  Commons :— *I 
have  conn'd 
The  history  of  divorces,  which,  thoqgh 

chequer'd, 
Calls  llion'a  the  first  damages  on  zecorl. 

**  And  pBtherine,  who  loved  all  things 
(save  her  lord. 
Who  was  gone  to  his  place)  and  passM 
for  much, 
Adrairmg  those  (by  dainty  daroesabhorr'd) 
Gigantic  Gentlemen,  yet  had  a  toudi 
Of  Sentiment;  and  he  She  most  adored 
Was  the  kunented  Lanskoi,  who  was 
such 


«  We  do  not  bdiere  Anything  about  Ldgh  Hunt's  having  intnpolatad  Don  Juan ;  yet  eaodoor  mart 
admit,  that  the  mention  of  the  yellow  tnrcechca  here  i«  itazmDg. 
Our  own  opinion  is,  that  Byron  put  them  in  aa  a  quin  upon  the  Cockney,  Just  to  see  what  he  would 

swallow.— C.  N. 


ftkoi.' 


i"  He  was  the  *gTande  pawon'  of  the  gxande  Catherine  |-«ce  her  Livo^  under  the  head  of  '  U»- 


ins.2                              OlMertftonlXmAan.  9SS 

A  loTcr  as  hail  coat  her  many  a  tear,  ]tet  when  on  the  Lienteoant  at  her  leeC 

And  yet  hot  made  a  midditng  grenadier.  Her  Majetty,  who  liked  to  gase  on 

youth 

"  Catherbie,  I  say,  was  rery  gUid  to  see  Almost  as  mnch  as  on  a  new  dispatch, 

Ihe  handsome  herald,  on  whose  plu^  Obmoed  mildly,  all  the  world  was  on  the 

mage  sat  watch. 
IHctofy;  and,  pausing  as  she  saw  him 

kneel  «^  Her  Majesty  looked  down,  the  Youth 

With  his  dispatchyforgot  to  break  the  seaL  look'd  up-~ 

And  so  they  fell  in  love  ;^>Sbe  with 

«  Then  racoUestrag  tfao  whole  Empress^  his  iace, 

nor  His  grace,  his  God-knows-what:  for  Cu- 

Foigetting  quite  the  woman  (which  pld's  cup 

composed  With  the  first  dmught  intoxicates  a- 

At  least  three  parts  of  this  great  whole)  pace^ 

she  tore  A  quintessential  laudanum  or  *  black 

The  letter  open  with  an  ur  which  posed  drop,' 

The  Court,  that  watch'd  each  look  her  Which  makes  one  drunk  at  once,  with- 

▼isage  wore^  out  the  base 

Until  a  royal  smile  at  length  disclosed  Expedient  of  full  bumpers ;  for  the  eye 

FsiiF  weather  for  the  day.  Thoughntber  in  love  drinks  all  life's  fountains  (save 

spadous,  tears)  dry. 
Her  fiice  was  noUe^  her  eyes  ilne^  mouth 

grsdoos.  «  He,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not  in  love. 

Fell  into  that  no  less  imperiHus  passion, 

^  Great  joy  was  hen»  orntber  joys;  the  Self-love— whicb,whensomesortofThing 

"first  above 

Was  a  ta'en  city,  thirty  thousand  slain.  Onradves,  a  singer,  dancer,  mneh  in 

Otory  and  triumph  o'er  her  aspect  burst,  foshion,   - 

As  an  East  Indian  Sonrisaon  the  main.  Or  dutchess,  princess.  Empress,  *  deigns 

These  quench'd  a  moment  her  Ambition's  to  prove' 

thirst—  (*Tis  Pope's  phrase)  a  great  longing. 

So  Arab  Deserts  drink  in  Summer's  though  a  rash  one^ 

rain :  For  one  es|wcial  person  out  of  many, 

Jn  vain !— As  fall  the  dews  on  quench^  Makes  us  believe  ourselves  as  good  as 


any." 

Blood  only  serves  to  wash  Ambition's  «•    /, «     .     .      ^  -            , i. 

hands!  Tbefollowingispartofanapoatrophc 

to  Mr  Frandscmus  Jeffirey^  whose  pro- 

«  Her  next  amusement  was  more  fonci.  Mg  Review  of  April  was  a  yew-,  his 

f^ .  Lordship  really  seems  to  have  been  a 

She  smUed  at  mad  Suwarrow's  rhymes,  little  touched  by. 
who  threw 

Into  a  Russian  couplet  rather  dull  "  The  lawyer  and  the  critic  but  behold 

The  whole  gazette  of  thousands  whom  The  baser  sides  of  Uterature  and  life^ 

he  slew.  And  nought  remains  unseen,  but  much 

Her  thifd  was  feminine  enough  to  annul  untold. 

The  shudder  which  -  runs   naturally  By  those  who  scour  those  double  vales 

through  oi  strifes 

Our  veins,  when  things  call'd  Sovereigns  While  common  men  grow  ignorantly  old, 

think  It  best  The  lawyer's  brief  is  like  the  suigeon's 

To  kill,  and  Generals  turn  it  into  jest.  knife,             .    .,     , 

Dissecting  the  whole  made  of  a  questioiv 

f«  The  two  first  feelings  ran  their  course  And  with  it  all  the  process  of  digestion, 
complete. 

And  lighted  first  her  eye  and  then  her  «A  1^  broom's  a  moral  dumn^- 

mouth :  sweeper, 

The wholecourtlook'dimmediately  most  And  that's  the  reason  he  himselTs  so 

sweet,  dirty; 

Like  flowere  well  water'd  after  a  long  The  endless  soot»  bestows  a  tmt  far 

drouth:-.  deeper 


•  •<  QuMT,  9uU  f  Printer's  Devil." 
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Jbim  can  be  2u4  by  altering  hit  abirt  j 
be 
Retains  the  sable  stains  of  the  dark 
creeper. 
At  least  some  twenty-nine  do  out  of 
thirty. 
In  all  their  habits ;— -not  so  you,  I  own ; 
As  Ciesar  wore  his  robe  you  wear  youf 
gown," 

-  Wliat  is  the  meaning  of  the  compli- 
ment in  the  two  last  of  these  lines  ? 
Jeffiiey  yredrs  his  gown  as  Julius  did 
his  rcbe  I  The  only  particular  mention 
that  I  remember  of  Cesar's  robe  is^ 
that  he  used  it  to  corer  his  fall.  In  the 
language  of  old  Plutarch, "  they  sur- 
rounded him  in  such  a  manner,  that 
whatever  way  he  turned  he  saw  no- 
thing but  steel  gleaming  in  hia  face, 
andffTie/  nothing"  but  wounds.  Like  some 
savage  beast,  attacked  by  the  hunters, 
he  found  every  hand  lifted  against  him. 
Some  saff  lie  opposed  the  rest,  and.  con- 
tinued stn^gUng  and  crying  out,  till 
he  perceived  the  sword  of  Bruius  i  but 
that  then  fie  J>UEW  his  aobx  oyer  his 

rACB,  AND  YIELDED  TO  HIS  rATE."-^ 

(Lanohoene's  Plutarch,  voL  v.  p. 
868.)  What,  then,  is  tlie  rneMong  <pf 
Byron  ?  Is  it  that  so  long  as  Jefflrey 
waa  attacked  by  "  the  rest  of  the  criti- 
cal hunters,"  he  cotttiiiiied  struggling, 
but  thait  whcsi be  saw  the swordof^e 
ged-like  Bratus  North,  Esq.,  he  yield*  - 
ed  to  his  fate,  and  drew  his  gown  over 
his  face— that  is,  ^ve  up  Blue  and 
Yellow,  and  slunk  into  the  mere  Ad- 
vocate! This,  certainly,  is  the  natural 
construction  of  $be  passage,  and  most 
true  it  certainly  is,  tha^  comparing 
irery  great  things  to  very  sfnall  ones,—* 
f'BA  Julius  wore  his  robe,  Jeff  wears 
)iis  sown." 

Tne  fbilowing  account  of  Juan's  life 
^t  Fetersburgh,  is,  I  think  eaUremdy 

f*  About  this  time,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated, 
ISeduced  by  youth  and  dangerous  ex- 
amplea, 
pon  Joan  grew,  I  fear,  a  little  dissipated ; 
Which  is  a  sad  fting,  apd  not  only 
tramples 
Pn  our  ftesh  feelings^  but— as  being  par- 
ticipated 
WHh  all  kinds  of  incorrigible  samples 
Of  frail  hilmanity— must  maJce  us  selfish. 
And  diut  our  souls  up  in  us  like  a  shell- 
fish. 

**This  we  pass  over.    We  will  also  pass 
The  usual  progress  of  inti'iguiesbetyK^n 
13 


Unequal  matches,  auch  as  ai«,  alas !    • 

A  young  Lieutenant's  with  tk  not  6UL 

Queen, 

But  one  who  is  not  so  youthful  as  she  was 

In  all  Che  royalty  of  sweet  seventeen. 

Sovereigns  may  sway  materials,  but  not 

matter, 
And  wrinkles,  the  d— -d  democbats^ 

WQK'l  rt^TXER. 

"  And  Denth^  th»  0ovcffeigii*s  Sofee^git, 
though  the  great 
Oracehus  of  all  moitaKCy,  who  Isvtls^ 
With  his  Agrcarian  laws,  the  big^  estate 
Of  hSm  who  feasts,  and  fights,  and 
roars,  and  revels, 
To  one  small  grus-grown  pateh  (which 
mast  await 
Corruption  for  its  crap)  with  the  poor 
devils 
Who  never  badm  foot  of  huid  till  miw,f^ 
Deatli's  a  reformer,  all  men  must  allow. 


*<  He  lived  (not  Death,  but  Jimn)  hi  a 
hurry 
Of  wnste,  and  haste,  and  gfava,  and 
gloss,  and  glitter. 

In  this  gay  dime  of  bear-skuu  Made  and 
flHTry-"— 
Wbieh  (though  I  hate  to  aay  a  flung 
that* s  bitter) 

Peep  out  sometimes,  when  tilings  are  in 
a  florry, 
Through  all  the  *  purple  and  fine  Imen,* 
fitter 

For  Babylon's  than  Russia's  royal  har- 
lot-^ 

And  neutralize  her  outward  shew  of  Scar- 
let 

**  And  this  same  state  we  won't  describe : 

we  would 
Perhaps  from  hearsay,  or  ftom  recol- 
lection; 
But  getting  nigh  grim  Dante'a  *  obscure 

wood,' 
That  horrid  Equinox,  that  hateful  see- 

tion 
Of  human  years^  that  half^wi^  house,  that 

rude 
Hut,  whence  wise  timvdlers  drive  with 

drcumspection 
Life's  sad  post  horses  o'er  the  dreary 

flrontier 
Of  age,  and  looking  baek  to  youth,  give 

ofMtear;— 

«*  I  won't  describe— 4faat  is^  if  I  eaii  he^ 
Description ;  and  I  won't  reflect    that 

i«.  • 

If  I  can  stave  off  thought,  which— as  a 
whelp 
Clings  to  its  teat— sticks  to  me  through 
the  abyss 


Holds  by  the  rock ;  or  as  a  tofnr's  kiu 
Drum  Um  ilfst  trmglit  of  lips  t—Oiut,  as 

I  said, 
I  imnV  pMlOMphin,  mdwiV  bt  raid. 


Bom  In  a  aecoid  wedtoek ;  and  above 
Ally  praised  the  Empress's  tnaUrnal  lore. 


*  JiftiBt  instead  of  coortlttg  comtib  was 


A  thing  wbiofa  fmffeoM  nartlyi  tlda 
he  owed 
MtKb  t»  bis  yvulh^  and  miidi  Co  bis  re- 
ported 
Vaknor ;  araeb  also  to  the  Mood  be 
abew^ 
Like  a  race-horse ;  much  to  caeh  dress 
hesportad. 
Which  ast  tfaa  beanty  i^  in  which  he 
gtow'd, 
As  puiple  douds  befringe  the  Mm ;  but 


and  bis  post 
aU  his  near 


He  owed  la  an  old  ^ 


<<Hewroteto%Niin:< 
rebitionsy 

Perceiving  he  was  in  a  handsome  way 

Of  ^ettiof  on  fainwd^  and  finding  slaliom 

For  cousins  also^  answered  Cbe  same 

day* 

Scveval  prapared  thensdvas  for  tmigHt^ 

tions; 

And  eatb^:  ice%  wete  o*eriieard  to  sny, 

Tliat  with  the  addition  oC  a  slight  patisa^ 

Madrid's  and  Moscow's  climes  were  of 


«  His  Mother,  Donin  Inei^  findmg  too 
That  in  the.  lieu  of  drawing  on  his 
banker, 
Where  his  assets  were  waziqg  rather  few. 
He  had  brought  his  spending  to  a 
handsome  andior,-- > 
Replied, '  that  she  was  gM  to  seo  him 
tbraagh 
Those  pleasares  after  which  wild  youth 
will  hanker; 
As  the  sole  sign  of  oun's  being  in  his 

Is,  learning  to  reduce  bis  past  expenses^ 

<*  *  She  also  recommended  him  to  God, 
And  no  less  to  God's  Son,  as  weU  as 
Mother, 
Wam'd  biro  against  Greek-worship^  whldi 
looks  odd 
In  Catholic  eyes ;  but  told  liim  too  to 
amother 
Ouiward  dislike,  which  don't  k>ok  well 
otMXiad; 
Inform'd  him  that  he  had  a  little  bro- 
ther 


'* '  She  could  not  too  much  give  her  ap- 
probation * 
Unto  an  Empress,  who  preferr'd  young 
men. 

Whose  age,  and  what  was  better  still, 
whose  natkm 
And  climate,  stopp'd  all  scandal  (now 
and  then) :— . 

At  home  it  might  have  given  her  some 
vexation ; 
But  where  thermometers  sunk  down 
to  ten, 

Or  five,  or  one,  or  sero,  she  could  never 

Believe  that  virtue  thaw'd  before  the 
river.* 

«•  Oh  for  ti/oHy-panon  power  •  to  chiMint 
tlbypinise,Hypoerifl7!  Oh  for  a  hymn 
Loud  as  the  Virtues  thou  dost  loudly 
vaunt, 
Not  praetise!    Oh  for  tramps  of  die^ 
rubim ! 
Or  Cbo  «art^trttttpett>f  n^good  old  Aunt,. 
Who,  though  her  spectades  at  hist  grew 
dim. 
Draw  quiet  conaofaition  tfarongfi  its  hint, 
WTben  she  no  more  cooM  read- the  ploofe 
print" 

What  otfi  be  better,  agtin,  than  the 
rapid  sketch  of  the  hero's  joornev  from 
Roam  to  England  ?^Tiike  this  ape* 
dmen. 

**  "From  Poland  they  oame  <m  through' 

Prussia  Proper, 
And  Konigsberg  the  capital,  whose 

vaunt. 
Besides  some  veins  of  iron,  lead,  or  cop- 

Haa  lately  been  the  great  Professor 
KanL 
Jnpn,  who  oared  not  a  tobacco-stopper 
About  philosophy,  pursued  his  jaunt 
To  Germany,  whose  somewhat  tardy  mil-> 

lions 
Have  princes  who  spur  mom  than  their 
.  poBtilionSi 

**  And  ta^noe  thMUgh  BeiUn,  Dresdenr 

and  the  like, 
Untif  he  reach'd  the  castrated  Rlnne: 
Ye  glorious  Gothic  scenes  i  how  much 
ye  strike 
All  fantanea,  not  even  excepting  mine : 
A  grey  wall,  a  green  ruin,  rusty  pike. 
Make  my  soul  pass  tlic  equinoctial  line' 


*  <*  A  metaphor  taken  from  the '  forty-hone  powef*  of  a  iteam-engine.  That  mad  wag,  the  Rerr-' 
rend  Sidney  &nith»  sitting  by  a  brother  clergyman  at  dinner,  cHaeeryed  afterwardB  that  his  dujil  neigh- 
bour had  a   hfthe-pttrmm  power' otwavtntilAiXKy 


886  OJDoheHsfQMDtmJuam.  C^Stept. 

BcCwcentliepretentiiidpastworld%«Ad    Tbdr  goods  and  edieti  oulftom*  pale  to 

hover  pol^ 

Upon  their  airy  confine*  balf-aea»4>ver.      And  made  the  very  billows  pej  them  tolL 


*  Bat  Juad  posted  on  through  Manheim, 
Bonn, 
"Which  Drachenfels  frowns  over  like  a 
spectre 
Of  the  good  feudal  times  for  ever  gone» 
On  which  I  have  not  time  just  now  to 
lecture. 
Fh>m  thence  he  was  drawn  onwards  to 
Cologne, 
A  city  which  presents  to  the  inspector 
ISIeven  thousand  Maidenheads  of  boue, 
The  greatest  nnmber  flesh  hath  ever 
known.* 

**  Erom  thence  to  Holland's  Hague  and 
Helvoetsluys, 
that  water-Umd  of  Dutchmen  and  of 
ditches,  ^ 

Where  juniper  expresses  its  best  juice. 
The  poor  man's  sparkling  substitute 
for  riches. 
Senates  and  sages  have  condemti*d  its 


But  to  deny  the  mob  a  cordial,  whidi  is 
Too  often  all  the  clothing,  meat,  or  fue^ 
Good  government  has  left  them,.seema 
butcrueL 

**  Here  he  embark'd,  and  with  a  flowing 

saU 
Went  bounduig  for  the  island  of  the 

free. 
Towards  which  the  impatient  wind  blew 

halfagale: 
High  dash*d  the  qimy,  the  bows  dipp'd 

in  the  sea. 
And  sea-sick  passengers  tum'd  somewhat 

pale; 
But  Juan,  season'd,  as  he  well  might  be 
By  former  voyagei^  stood  to  watch  the 

skiflis 
Which  pass*d,  or  catdi  the  first  i^impse 

of  the  clifGk 

*'  At  length  they  rose,  like  a  white  wall 
along 
The  blue  sea's  border;  and  Don  Juan 
felt— 
What  even  young  strsngers  feel  a  little 
strong 
At  the  fint  sight  of  Albion's  chalky 
belt— 
A  kind  of  pride  that  he'should  be  among 
Those    haughty   shop-keepersb   who 
sternly  dealt 


'*  On  wUh  the  horses!  Off  to  Osster. 

bury! 
Tramp,  tramp  o'er  pebble,  and  t^kMh, 

splash,  through  puddle ; 
Hurrah  I  how  swiftly  speeds  the  post  so 

merry! 
Not  like  slow  Germany,  wherein  they 

muddle 
Along  the  road,  as  if  they  went  to  bury 
Their  fiure ;  and  also  pause  besides,  to 

fuddle 
With  *    schnapps'    sad    dogs !    whom 

*  Hundsfot'  or  *  Ferfiocter' 
Affect  no  more  than  lightning  a  conduct- 
or." 

Take  this  one  stania  on  the  flist 
glimpse  of  London  J  How  many  hun- 
dred times  has  the  thing  been  tried 
before? 

**  A  migfa^  mass  of  brick^  and  smoke^  and 
shipping. 
Dirty  and  dusky,  but  as  wide  as  eye 
Could  reach,  with  here  and  there  a  saH 
just  dripping 
In  sight,  then  lost  amidst  the  forestry 
Of  masts ;  a  wilderness  of  steeples  peep^ 
ing 
On  tiptoe  through  thehr  sea-eoal  cano- 

P7J 
A  huge,  dun  cnpola,  like  a  foolscap  crown 
On  a  fool's  head— «nd  there  is  London 

Town!" 

My  excellent  fHend,  John  Bull, 
quotes  the  following  incident  on  Shoot- 
er's Hill  as  bad: — I^  Morgan  ODo-r 
herty,  quote  it  as  exquisitely  good. 
Judge  between  us  i  I  conceive  it  to  be 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  as  fine  as  a 
certain  passage  in  the  life  of  Ferdi-* 
nand  Count  Fathom—- of  which  it  is 
indeed  ^in  so  farV  a  mamfest  inuta* 
tion.  I  think  the  slang  very  commend* 
able ;  and  I  think,  in  short,  that  the 
little  bits  I  have  put  in  Italics  axe  8u« 
perb. 

"  Don  Juan  had  got  out  on  Shooter's 

hUl; 
Sunset  the  time,  the  phice  the  same 

declivity 
Which  looks  along  that  vale  of  good  and 


•  "  St  Unulft  and  htr  eleven  tbounnd  rirgins  were  adll  extant  in  181 6»  and  may  be  lo  yet  as  niiieh 


Vrn^                                Onoherty  on  Di^  Juan.  ji§9 

^fken  LeHidMi  sCreeU  ferment  in  M\  **  Jdan  yet  qnieklj^  undenrtood  their  ges* 
activity ;  ture, 
Whfle  evterytiiing  wtdHOkA  was  calm  and  And  being  somewhat  cfaderie  and  sud- 
stilly  den, 
Except  the  creak  of  wheels,  which  on  Drew  forth  a  poeVet-instol  from  his  res- 
their  pivot  he  ture, 
Heard,— and  that  bee-like,  babUing^  busy  And  fited  it  into  one  assailant's  pod- 
hum  ding«- 
Of  cities,  that  boils  over  with  their  scum.  Who  fell,  as  rolls  an  ox  o*er  in  his  pas- 

tiure^ 
**  1  say,  Don  Joan,  wrapt  in  contempla-  And  roar'd  out,  as  he  writhed  his  na- 
tion, tive  mud  in, 
Walk*d  on  behind  his  carriage,  o'er  ttie  Unto  his  nearest  follower  or  henchman, 
siimitfit,  <  Oh  Jack !  I'm  floor'd  l^  that  ere  bloody 
And  lost  in  wonder  of  so  great  a  nation,  Fyenehinan !' 


Gave  way  to*t,  since  he  oonld  not  over- 
come it. 

And  here^*  he  cried,  <  is  F'l^edom's 
chosen  station ; 

Here  peals  the  people's  voice;  ilor  can 
entomb  it 
Radet,  prisdns,  inquisitions ;  resurrection 


*'  On  which  Jack  and  his  trahi  set  off  at 
speed. 
And  Juan's  suite,  hte  scitter'd  at  a 
distance. 
Game  up,  a!f  marVelling  at  such  adeed. 
And  offering,  as  usual,  late  ateistance. 


Awaits  it,  each  new  meeting  or  election.     Juan,  who  saw  the  Moon's  late  minion 

bleed 
" '  Here  are  diaste  wives,  pure  lives;  here         As  if  his  veins  would  pour  otrt  his  ex- 
people  pay  Istimcef, 
But  what  they  please ;  and  if  that  thirigs     Stood  calling  out  for  bandages  and  lint, 
be  dear.                                           And  wished  he  Uld  been  l«te  hastT*  ^th 
'Tis  only  that  they  love  to  throW  away  his  flint 
Their  cash,  to  shew  how  much  they 
havieft«year: 
Here  laws  are  all  inviolate ;  none  lay 
IVapsforthe  travfellef;  every  highway's* 
dear: 
Here—*  he  was  interrupted  by  a 'knife. 
With, '  Damn  your  eyes  1  your  money  or 
your  lifel'-^ 


'<  *  Perhaps,'  tiiought  he, « it  is  the  c 
tiry's  wont 
To  welcome  foreigners  in  this  way: 
now 
I  recollect  some  innkeepers  who  don't 
Differ,  except  i»  robbing  with  a  bow, 
In  lieu  of  a  bare  blade  and  brazetf  front. 
But  What  is  to  be  done  ?  I  can't  allow 
'*  These  freebom  sounds  proceeded  from     The  fellow  to  lie  groaning  on  the'  road : 
four  pads  So  take  him  up ;  I'll  help  you  with  the 

In  ambush  laid,  who  had  peT(*etved  him  Mad.' 

loiter 
Behind  bis  carriage ;  and^  like  handy  lads,     **  But  ere  they  could  perform  tfairi  pious 


Had  seized  the  lucky  hour  to  recon- 
noitre. 
In  which  the  heedless  gentleman  who 
gads 
Uponthe  road,  unless  he  proveaflghter. 
May  find  himself  within  that  Isle  of  riches 
Exposed  to  lose  Ins  life  as  well  as  breeches. 

*<  Juan,  who  did  not  understand  a  word 


duty. 
The  dying  man  cried  <  Hold !  I've  got 

my  gruel ! 
Oh !  for  a  glass  of  fnar  I    We've  nkiss'd 

our  booty ; 
Let  me  die  where  I  am !'    And  as  ike 

Of  t^e  whrwik  m  Iom  heart,  and  ti&tdir  and 
sooty 
Of  English,  save  their  shibboleth, '  Crod     The  drops feUfwm  Ms  deit^-^wound,  and  he 


damn'!* 

And  even  that  he  had  so  rarely  heard. 
He  sometimes  thought  'twas  only  their 
'Sal&m,' 
Or  *  God  be  with  you !'— <and  'tis  not  ab- 
surd 
To  think  so ;  for,  half  English  as  I  am, 
(To  my  misfortune)  never  can  I  say 
I  heard  them  wish '  God  with  you^'  save 
thatwHf;— 
Vol.  XIV. 


drew^ 

Sis  breaihf'^-^Jrom  hisswetting  throat  un- 
tied 

A  herdd^^  crymg,  *  Give  Sal  that  P-nrnd 
died, 

**  The  cravat,  stahi*d  with  bloody  drops, 
fell  down 
Before  Don  Juan's  feet:  he  could  not 
teU 

«0 


t9a  ODoheriy  on 

Exactly  why  it  was  before  him  thrown,    ^. 
Nor  what  the  meaning  of  the  man*s 
forewell. 
Poor  Tom  was  once  a  kiddy  upon  town, 
A  thorough  varmint,  and  a  real  swelC 
Full  flash,  all  fancy,  until  fairly  diddled. 
His  pockets  first,  and  then  his  body  rid- 
dled. 

«  Don  Juan,  having  done  the  best  he 
could 
In  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
As  soon  as  <  Crowner's  quest*  allowed, 
pursued 
His  travels  to  the  capital  apace  ;^ 
Esteeming  it  a  little  hard  he  should 
In  twelve  hours*  time,  and  very  little 
space. 
Have  been  obliged;  to  slay  a  freebom  na- 
tive 
In  self-defence :  this  made  him  medita^ 
tive. 

**  He  from  the  world  hath  cut  off  a  great 
man. 
Who  in  his  time  had  made  heroic  bus- 
tle. 
^  Who  in  a  row,  like  Tom^  could  lead  the 
van. 
Booze  in  the  ken,  or  at  the  spellken 
hustle? 
Who  queer  a  flat?    Who  (spite  of  Bow- 
street's  ban) 
On  the  high  toby-spice  so  flash  the 
muazle  ? 
Who  on  a  lark,  with  bUck-eyed  Sal  (his 

blowing) 
So  prime,  so  swell,  so  nutty,  and  so  know- 
ing ?•. 

**  But  Tom's  no  more— ^^nd  so  no  more  " 
of  Tom. 
Heroes  must  die;  and  by  God's  bless- 
ing 'tis 
Not  long  before  the  most  of  them  go 
home. 
Hail !  Thamis,  hail !  Upon  thy  verge  it 
is 
That  Joan's  chariot,  loUing  like  a  drum 
In  thunder,  holds  the  way  it  can*t  well 
miss,       ^ 


Don  Jmu.  ClScpt. 

Through  KeDnington  and- all  the  otber 

'  tons,* 
Which  make  us  wish  OfirseWea  in  town  at 

once  i~~ 

**  Through  Groves,  so  caU'd  as  being  void 

of  trees, 
(Like  luau  from  no  light;)  through 

prospects  named 
Mount  Pleasant,  as  containing  nought  to 

please. 
Nor  much  to  climb;  through  little  boxes 

framed 
Of  bricks,  to  let  the  dust  in  at  your  ease* 
With  *  To  be  let,'  upOQ  their  doors  pro- 

claim'd ; 
Through  '  Rows'  most  modestly  call'd 

<  Biradise,' 
Which  Eve  might  quit  without  much  sa- 
crifice ;— 

"  Through  coaches,  drays,  choked  turn- 
pikes, and  a  whirl 
Of  wheels,  and  roar  of  voices,  and  con- 
fusion ; 
Here  taverns  wooing  to  a  pint  of  '  purl,* 
There  mails  fast  flying  off  like  a  delu- 
sion ; 
There  barbers*  blocks  with  periwigs  is 
curl 
In  windows ;  here  the  lamplighter's  in- 
fusion    ^ 
Slowly  distill'd  into  the  glimmering  glass, 
(For  in  those  days  we  had  not  got  to 
Gaa;)— 

«  Through  this,  and  much,  and  more,  is 

the  approach 
Of  travellers  to  mighty  Babylon ; 
Whether  they  come  by  horse,  or  diaise, 

or  coach. 
With  slight  exceptions,  all  the  ways 

seem  one. 
I  could  say  more,  but  do  not  choose  to 

encroach 
Upon  the  guide-book's  privilege.    The 

Sun 
Had  set  some  time^  and  night  was  on  the 

ridge 
Of  twilight,  as  the  party  crossed  the 

bridge. 


•  "  The  adyaaee  of  iciMoft  add  of  language  lias  rendered  it  imneoenanr  to  tranalaCe  Uw  above  flDod 
and  true  Engtuh,  spokoi  in  its  original  puntv  by  the  select  mobility  and  theii  patrons.    The  foSow- 
ing  is  a  stanza  of  a  song  which  was  very  popular,  at  least  in  my  early  days : 
<  On  the  high  toby-spice  flash  the  raunle. 

In  spite  of  each  giulows  old  scout  t 
If  Tou  at  the  spellken  can't  hustle. 

You'll  be  hobbled  in  making  a  Clout 
'  Then  your  Blowing  will  wax  gallows  haughty. 

When  she  hears  of  your  scaly  mistake, 
SheTU  surely  turn  snitch  for  the  forty— 
That  her  Jack  may  be  regular  wdghL* 
If  there  be  any  geromm  so  ignorant  as  to  require  a  traduction,  I  refer  him  to  my  old  friend  and 
ootp<mlputor8iidmast«,J^  who,  1  trust  stltt retatoa the 

strength  and  symmetry  of  his  model  of  a  form,  together  with  hisgood  humour  and  athlette  as  well  as 
mental  accompUshments.** 
[Observe,  this  is  a  note  of  Byron's,  not  mliie^-M.  OIX] 


IMS.;] 
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'^J^triTt  raider ftnetOefffnOetoundnCTha^ 


Who  tindicaies  a  moment  too  his  stream"^ 
Though  hardfy  heard  through  mvU^ariaua 
'dammed' 
The  lampt  of  Westminster^ $  more  regular 
^enmf 
T%e  breadth  of  jMwemeni,  and  yon  shrine 
where  fame  is 
A  ^ectrat  resident — whose  pallid  beam 
In  sht^  of  moonshine  hovers  o'er  the  pile^^ 
Make  this  a  sacred  part  of  Albion's  Isle.** 

What  thinlc  you  of  the  ensuing  mor- 
^€ttu  on  Life  in  London  ? 

**  Hie  moras  he  passM  in  business— which 
dissected, 

-  Wtts,  like  all  bunnessy  a  laborious  no- 
thing. 

That  leads  to  lassitude,  the  most  infected 
And  Centaur  Nessus  garb  of  mortal 
clothing. 

And  on  our  sophas  makes  us  lie  dejected^ 
And  talk  in  tender  horrors  of  our  loath- 
ing 

All  kinds  of  toil,  save  fbr  our  country's 
good— 

Which  grows  no  better,  though  'tis  time 
it  should. 

**  His  afternoons  he  pass'd  in  visits^  lun- 
cbeons, 
Lovnging,  and  boxing;  and  the  twi- 
light hour 

In  riding  round  those  vegetable  puncheons 
Call'd  '  Parks,*  where  there  is  neither 
fruit  nor  flower 

Enough  to  gratify  a  bee's  slight  munch- 
ings; 

■    But  after  all  it  is  the  only  *  bower,' 

(In  Moore's  phrase)  where  the  fiisbion- 
able  fair 

Can  form  a  slight  acquaintance  with  fresh 
air. 

«  Then  dressy  then  dinner,  then  awakes 

the  world ! 
Then  glare  the  lamps,  then  whirl  the 

wheels,  then  roar 
Throng  street  and  square  fast  flashmg 

chariots  hurl'd 
LUce  haroess'd  meteors;  then  along 

the  floor 
Chalk  mimics  painting ;  then  festoons  are 

twirled ; 
'    Then  roll  the  brazen  thunders  of  the 

door. 
Which  opens  to  the  thousand  happy  few 
An  earthly  Paradise  of  <  Or  Molu.' 

"  There  stands  the  noble  Hostess,  nor 
shall  sink 
With  the  three-thousandth  curtsey; 
there  the  Waltz, 


The  only  dance  which  teaches  giris  to 

think. 
Makes  one  in  love  even  with  its  very 

&ult& 
Saloon,  room,  hall,  o'erflow  beyond  their 

brink, 
And  long  the  latest  of  arrivals  halts, 
'Midst  royal  dukes  and  dames  condemned 

to  climb. 
And  gain  an  incli  of  staircase  at  a  time. 

"  Thrice  happy  he,  who,  after  a  survey 

Of  the  good  company,  can  win  a  corner, 
A  door  that's  in,  or  boudoir  out  of  the 
way, 
Where  he  may  fix  himself  like  small 
'Jack  Horner,' 
And  let  the  Babel  round  nm  as  it  may, 
And  look  on  as  a  mourner,  or  a  scor- 
ner, 
Or  an  approver,  or  a  mere  spectator, 
Yawning  a  little  as  the  night  grows  later. ' ' 

Or  what  thinks  any  one  that  haa 
more  nous  than  Dr  Tomfaippson,  of 
this  verse  on  **  the  Yoang  Nobk  ?" 

**  They  are  young,  but  know  not  youth- 
it  is  anticipated ; 
Handsome  but  wasted,  rich  without  a 
sou; 

Their  vigour  in  a  thousand  arms  is  dissi- 
pated; 
Their  cash  comes  yh>m,  their  wealth 
goes  to  a  Jew ; 

Both  senates  see  tlieir  nightly  votes  par- 
ticipated 
Between  the  tyrant's  and  the  tribunes* 
crew; 

And  having  voted,  dined,  drunk,  gamed, 
and  whored. 

The  &mily  vault  receives  another  lord." 

Or  of  this  noble  burst  ? 
«*  *  Where  is  the  worid,'  cries  Toung, « at 
eighty  f  Where 
The  world  in  which  a  man  was  born  ?' 
Alas! 
Where  is  the  world  of  eight  years  past  ? 
*Twas  there — 
I  look  fbr  it— 'tis  gone,  a  Globe  of 
Glass! 
Cracked,  shivered,  vanislied,  scarcely  ga- 
zed on  ere 
A  silent  change  dissolves  the  glittering 


Statesmen,  chiefs,  orators,  queens,  pa- 
triots, kings. 
And  dandies,  all  are  gone  on  the  wuid's 

wings. 

«« Where  is  Napoleon  the  Grand?  God 
know8>: 
Where's  little  Castlcreagh  ?  The  devil 
can  tell : 


80S  ODohan^ou 

When  GnttMXif  Cuinii,  Sberidan^  «U 

those 
Wbo  bound  the  bar  or  senate  in'their 

spell? 
Where  U  the  unhappy  Queen,  with  all  her 

woes? 
And  where  the  J>aaghter9  whom  the 

Isles  loved  well  ? 
Where  are  those  martyred  Saints  the  Five 

per  Cents? 
And  where— oh  where  the  devil  are  the 

rents! 

**  Where  is  Lord  This  ?  And  where  my 
Lady  That? 
Hie  Honourable  Mistresses  and  Misses  ? 
Some  laid  aside  like  an  old  Opera  bat,     ^j 
Maniedl,  unmairied,  and  remarried: 
(this  is    .  .;^«r      a»L*>A- 
An  evolution  oft  p'l^rmed  of  late.) 
Where  are  the*i)ublin  shouts   and 
Iiondon  hisses  ? 
Where  are  the  Grenvilles?  Turned  aa 

usual.     Where 
My  friends  the  Whigs?  Exactly  where 
they  were. 

"  Where  are  the  Lady  Carolines  and  Eran- 
cesses  ? 
Divorced  or  doing  thereanent  Ye  an- 
nals 

So  brilliant,  where  the  list  of  routes  and 
dances  is,^ 
Thou  Morning  Post,  sole  record  of  the 
pannels 

Broken  in  carriages,  and  all  the  phanta- 
sies 
Of  fiishion, — say  what  streams  now  fill 
those  channels  ? 

Some  die^  some  fly,  some  languish  on  tbe 
continent, 

Because  the  times  have  hardly  left  them 
091^  tenant. 

^'Some  who  once  set  their  caps  at  pao. 
tious  Dukes, 
Have  taken  up  9f.  lengtl^  with  younger 
brothers : 
Some  heiresses  have  bit  at  sharper^' 
hooks; 
Some  maids  have  been  made  wiyes, 
some  merely  mothers ; 
Othershave  k)st  their  fresh  a^dfairy  looke : 
In  short,  the  list  of  alteration  bothers. 
Them's  little  strange  in  this,  but  some- 
thing strange  is 
Ilie  unusual  quickness  of  these  common 
changes. 

"IVdk  not  of  seventy  years  as  age;  in 

seven 
I  haye  aje#n  more  changes,  down  from 

monarchs  to 
The  tr^mUeat  individual  under  heaven. 


DotiJuan.  [;Sq^ 

Than  n^ght  wiBce  amodetate  ceolpiy 
through. 
I  knew  that  nought  was  lastiiig,  but  now 
even 
Change  grows  too  changeable^  without 
being  new : 
Nought's  permanent  among  the  hu- 
man bace. 
Except  the  Whigs  not  ceixivg  into 

PLACE.'* 


Npw>  my  deitp  Norths  I 
hope -you  will  gratify  me  so  hr,  as  to 
put  tbtise  veraes  in  without  ciutail- 
ment,  and  that  for  three  good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons,  vie. — 

laty  They  oocar  in  the  crigiiul  work 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  beaatlineas^ 
mm  fildi,  outrageoiia  fiUh,  abomioa- 
ble  filth,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
they  should  have  been  seen  by  far  the 
greaterproportionofYOurreaders.  Don 
Juan  is  a  sealed  book  to  l^e  ladies  of 
our  time,  (to  say  no  more,)  aad  you 
will  be  doing  them  a  great  fkvour  in 
thus  affording  a  few  extracts,' upon  the 
*'  Family  Bowdler^  principle,  from  a 
work,  which,  as  a  whole,  they  have  no 
chance  of  seeing ;  or,  if  they  did  see 
it,  of  reading  three  pages  in  it  with- 
out blushing  to  the  back-bone.  This 
will  be  a  benefit. 

Sdlv,  Another  great  benefit  win  be 
this,  tliat  you  will,  by  doing  as  I  sug- 
gest, restore  the  line,  which  in  former 
days  always  distinguished  yod  from 
what  Plutarch  calls,  ''  the  rest  of  the 
hunters ;"  and  which  I  was  very  sorry  to 
see  my  worthy  friend  Timothy  Tickler,  . 
of  ajl  men  ij^  the  i^rorld,  doing  his  best 
to  e^ase  and  obliterate.  You  wiU  shew 
the  world  that  you  are  still  the  old 
Christopher — too  manj^y  to  deny  any<*  , 
thing  tnat  you  feel,  too  just  to  con- . 
found  together  two  qjuestions  essen- 
tially separate  and  diAtinct^-tbe  qm»» 
don  of  moral  tendency,  and  tbiit  o£  ti»- 
ieliectual  power. 

Sdly,  By  vindieating  your  charac- 
ter as  to  this  matter,  you  will  give 
your  own  voice  a  ehanee  ^  being  redly 
listened  to  by  this  singular  man  when 
you  happen  to  address  him  in  the 
words  of  admoniUon.  A  man  like  By- 
ron will  feel  yrhen  any  one  calls  bun 
a  devil  for  a  piece  of  blackguardism ; 
but  he  will  only  laugh  at  hang  called 
a  dunce  for  a  piece  of  brilliancy,  even 
by  You.  That  there  is  a  nrodigieiis  V 
deal  of  blackguardism  in  tbese  three 
cantos,  who  can  deny  ?  What  can  be 
more  sq  ()iaa  to  attack  the  Kikg>  as 


4liis Xoid  ioetf,  wiih  Joir,  ivile,  p««oiiid 
liHAMW«tto-*boltoiiMd  iD'tttl«rif«Uft- 
hood,  and  afftmed  in  cmwling  mn- 
Hoe?  Notlung,  noUung.  W>bat  osa 
be  mofe  exquisidtdj  worthj  of  om- 
teoipt  fium  tJbie  asflrage  iinhecilifey  of 
tbeae  etennal  linideB  ogaiMt  the  Duke 
of  Wellington?  What  moce  fitiaUa 
than  the  state  of  mind  .thai  can  And 
any  gratification  in  odling  aoch  a  man 
•a  ^«they  by  mcknames  that  one 
would  be  aabamed  of  applying  to  a 
coel-heaver?  What  ean  be  «o  algeci 
as  this  eternal  tiampling  upon  the 
duat  of  Gaatkreagh  ?  Shame  1  shame  i 
ahamei  Syxni  oug^  to  know,  thataM 
men  of  all  pactiea  0Sat  Cockneysare  net 
man»  and  nalogp^pMrtics  axe  not  par* 
ties»)matetnreardtngall  tfaeaething^ 
but  espeeially  tioe  flmt  and  the  last,  aa 
inaulta  $o  fhmmekfn,  and  as  most  mi- 
senble  degndatkms  of  him.  But  he 
on|^t.to  be  told  this  in  aaensible  man- 
iier;^  He  4>nght  not  to  he  treated  as  if 
he  weie  a  driveller,  or  capable  of  being 
mistaken  for  one  even  mr  a  moment; 
but  he  ought  to  be  told  plainly,  dia- 
tinctly^eolemnly,  and  witn  a  total  ne>« 
gittion  0f  all  humbug,  thait  he  is  a 
wdter  of  extnundinary  taknta-^diat 
BanJiiuan  aootains  the  outlineof  stt 
extnerdinary  poem— «3id  that  he  is 
voluntarily  niniag  both  himself  •soA 
his  pnaduetion. 

'  I  obserre  some  of  the  Monthly  idiots 
talk  of '' Don  Jnan"  as  if  it  were  a  bv- 
job  ef  Ijord  fiyn>n'ft--A  thing  that  no 
just  takes  up*B0iw  and  then,  when  he 
k(I  mnatipiotethciroam  sweet  words) 
'^neludng  fimm  the  fiudgues  of  moes 
^^ — 1  iitoaty  exertions.    '»^'-ti^~^i- 
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1iai>tm«hoflhefiiKtwater.  Itisvery 
y-Htf«ted  I  hsFe  no  doubt  of  itr^ 
ihat  a  osnto  of  l>on  Juan  .coots  Lord 
Ayron  anch  less  toonUetfaan  a  "Wet^ 
ner"  or  a '' Cain."  In  like  manner,  I 
daresay,  one  -of  Voltaire's  lumbasng 
traredies/cost  VoUsure  ten  times  moie 
£$aem  than  ten  Zadigs,  Taureau 
Blancs,  or  Prinoassss  of  JBabyloB^ 
would  have  done.  In  like  marmcr,  I 
have  no  doubt  Wordsworth's  '*  Cvkr 
vention  of  Cintra"  pamphlet  cost  him 
mudi  more  trouble  than  his ''  Buth," 
or  his  ^'  Song  £or  Brougham  Castle," 
«rhis  ''Hart4ei9  WeU71nlikema■^ 
ncr,  I  have  no  doubt  the  Monthly 
list  of  Deaths  Marriages,  Birthi^ 
Bankruptdes,  Fatenti^  and  F^oImn. 
iioni^  costs  yoo  more  trouble  tlun 
the  "  Leading  Article.*'  But  thb  is 
not  the  way  to  jnd0e  of  theae  tbsn^i. 
Almost  any  one  osnto  of  Juau— oer* 
lainly  any  one  of  these  three— contauis 
more  poetry  and  moregenins  than  any 
three  of  Byron's  recent  tragic  attempts 
have  done.  The  worthy  I  have  bam 
dishiJQg  probably  ofdnes  that  Lord 
Bvron  dashes  eff  a  canto  of  the  I>qb 
alter  a  tragedy,  just  as  he  himself  c/osf 
an  artide  for  *'  Mt  GnadoMther,"  al^ 
ter  he  has  finished  his  aennon  for  next 
Sunday. 

I  shsll  new  beg  leave  to  '*  rdax 
firom  the  fatigue  of  this  serious  litorv 
ary  exertion"  over  a  tumbler  of  gin* 
twist;  aad,  wishing  mine  Editor  many 
similar  relaxations,  remain  his  most 
humble  servant, 

M.  ODOHBXTY. 


^IloS        Kilkenny,  Sept.  lit. 


POPULAR   TALKS    OF  THE  NORTHERN  NATIONS.* 


This  publication  has  much  disap- 
pointed us.  It  will  do  a  great  desl 
more  harm  th^n  good  to  the  popularity 
bf  German  literature  here.  In  general, 
very  indifoent  pieces  are  selected, 
while  soores-md  scores  innumeraUe  of 
exquisite  things  of  the  ssme  species 
are  omitted,  who  could  trouble  himi* 
self  wi^  dmng  into  English  such  per. 
feet  trssh  as  '*the  Sorceiers,"  '«the 
Victim  of  Priestosft,"  dec  &c.  &c. 
while  so  many  dozens  of  really  excel-- 
lent  little  stories  of  diabieru  remain 
untouched — the  whole  works,  to  say 
no  more,  of  Herr  HofiVnan  ? 


We  would  earnestly  recommend  it 
to  our  worthy  friend  Bohte  (a  most 
spirited  and  most  useful  bookseller  he 
is,)  to  have  the  few  good  stories  in 
this  collection  cut  out,  and  publish- 
ed by  themselves  in  a  single  vo- 
lume. At  present,  the  proportion  of 
Balaam  is  at  least  three  to  one,  which 
is  more  than  is  sufPerable  even  in  pe» 
riodicals,  to  say  nothing  of  a  hook 
which  ought  to  be,  and  which  might 
so  easily  be,  made  a  standard  one.  It 
will  cost  him  the  less  trouble  to  do 
this,  that,  we  know  not  by  what  acci- 
dent, the  best  of  his  stories  sre  also 
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out  of  light  the  best  trandAted.  The 
Fatal  Marksman^  the  ColUer'a  Family, 
the  Bottle-Imp/  and  the  Spectre  Bar- 
ber, are,  compuatiyely  apeaVfDg,  done 
as  thevdraerred  to  be ;  while,  through- 
out tiie  greater  proportion  of  these 
three  Tolumes,  miserable,  bald,  and 
even  grammarless  English,  is  employ- 
ed in  the  setting  fbrth  of  what,  even 
in  the  German,  was  bad  enough  in  all 
conscience. 

Nothing  gives  us  more  pain  (talk- 
ing of  small  matters)  than  to  see  a 
reidly  good  book  ill  translated ;  and  of 
^te  the  English  translations  from  the 
German  prose-writers  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  wretched.  "  Sintram 
und  Seine  Ge^hrten,"  is,  in  La  Motte 
Fouqu^s  language,  one  of  the  finest 
romances  in  the  world*-«  thing  equal 
to  Vathek,  and  praise  could  scarcely 
go  farther.  But,  in  the  version  pub- 
ushed  in  London  a  year  or  two  ago, 

Sf  Oilier,  we  think,)  it  is  a  per- 
t  horror  ;  and  we  believe  nobody 
has  ever  read  five  pages  of  it  on 
end.  The  knowledge  of  German  is 
now  so  very  common  an  accomplish- 
ment, that  such  people  as  Oilier  or 
Bohte  need  not  surely  be  at  anv  loss 
to  find  out  fit  hands  for  any  underta- 
king of  this  sort. 

We  are  happy  to  see  Messrs  Oliver 
and  Boyd  announce  a  forthcoming 
version  of  Goethe's  Willelm  Meister ; 
this  is  the  true  plan.  Don't  give  us 
any  of  the  minors  until  the  really 
great  authors  are  exhausted. 

AgdbdtransktionofGogthe's  ^'Life 
of  HimselT'  would  be  an  excellent 
speculation.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
ffeii  poet  himself,  the  lights  it  affords 
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of  common  German  lilb  of  «I1  kinds 
would  render  that  book  a  most  accepu 
able  present  to  the  English  public.  It 
would  do  more  to  gratitv  curiosity  than 
ten  new  books  of  travels  in  Germany, 
written  by  any  Englishman,  however 
accomplished.  It  ought,  however,  to 
be  accompanied  with  notes. 
■  We  have  not  seen  the  translation  of 
Cassanova's  Life.  Of  the  extraordinary 
talent  shewn  in  that  work  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion ;  but  we  confess 
we  should  think  it  almost  impossible 
to  make  anything  of  it  for  the  English 

Sablic  of  this  time— it  being  about 
ve  hundred  times  worse  than  Don 
Juan,  both  in  the  article  of  blasphemy 
and  in  that  of  indecency — Five  hun- 
dred?— we  should  rather  say  five  thou- 
sand. 4l  volume  of  extracts,  however, 
is  perhaps  ail  thai  has  been  done ;  and, 
if  so,  it  may  be  as  it  should  be. 

The  little  book  published  hot  win- 
ter, *'  German  Nunery  TtXn,  with 
etdiings  by  Cruikshank,"  was  execu- 
ted in  a  style  very  superior  to  that  of 
the  present  work.  The  translator, 
whoever  he  be,  displayed  a  great  deal 
of  tact  in  transferring  these  stories  with 
so  much  of  their  natiye  naivete  ;  he 
must  be  a  very  different  sort  of  person 
from  those  who  had  the  chief  conoera  in 
these  < '  PopularTales  and  Romances"— 
if  indeed  the  whole  fault  has  not  been 
utter  laziness  and  haste,  which  may 
very  probably  be  the  case:  and,  if  so, 
why,  the  more  shame.  Altogether,  it 
is  by  no  means  a  creditable  ooucem— * 
fiir  anybody  but  the  booksdler  who 
startedf  the  idea.  We  wish  him  more 
luck  the  next,  time,  for  he  deserves  it. 


•  An  iU-chosen  title,  by  the  way,  and  no  version  at  all,  of  ^*  Der  Galgen  mannlein.*' 


LONDON  OnniTXES  AND  OUTLINES. 

No.  III. 


This  is  the  season  of  sleep  to  Lon- 
don. The  Leviathan  having  spent  his 
activity  in  the  months  from  March  to 
Jxdy,  lapses  into  utter  slumber  from 
July  till  October ;  then  merely  opens 
his  ears  to  receive  the  sounds  of  the 
opening  theatres— finds  them  drowsy, 
according  to  custom,  and  plunges  into 
a  sleep  of  tenfold  profundity,  to  be 
broken  by  nothing  less  exciting  than 
politics  and  the  Chnstmas  pantomimes. 
He  then  springs  up  to  life  and  appe- 
tite—opens his  jaws,  with  the  vigour 
of  a  giant  refreshed,  to  a  grand  de- 


glutition of  poetry,  personality,  criti- 
cism. Doctors'  Commons,  Debates, 
Spain,  and  the  slave  trade ;  till,  sur- 
cnarsed  with  his  meal,  he  lapses  again, 
and  lays  down  his  enormoos  head  in 
sleep  and  summer. 

Tne  present  dearth  of  topics  is  so 
total,  that  the  few  talkers  wno  survive 
in  town  are  reduced  to  the  hopeless  ne- 
cessity of  using  a  quarrel  between  the 
Eropnetors  of  a  theatre  and  their  Box- 
eeper,  as  a  subject  for  puhUc  interest 
— a  ^tiooodanetim  for  the  natural  food 
of  oonver8ation,wortbyof  the  ingenuity 
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thit  taught  Captain  Fianklin  to  make 
a  ft^  out  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  haa 
enriched  the  culinary  world  with  the 
receipt  for  Tarpaulin  soup  and  hashed 
pantaloons.  The  whole  aflSur  of  the 
theatre,  with  all  its  newspaper  cone« 

rndenoe  and  threatened  law,  is  oon- 
tsiUe  into  a  dozen  words.  The  ma- 
nagers had  a  right  to  dismiss  their  ser- 
vant ;  and  may,  if  it  so  please  them, 
dismiss  every  servant  within  their 
ntes :  nay,  dismiss  every  tenant  of 
meir  stage  nightly  and  yearly,  and, 
"  Thalia  ridente"  enact  the  whole  cor- 
poration of  placers,  hox-keepers,  and 
scene-shifters,  m  their  own  persons. 
But  this  might  not  he  wise,  and  the 
question  with  the  managers,  as  with 
o^er  men,  should  less  turn  on  the  right 
than  on  the  expedient.  If  their  Box- 
ke^er  have  heen  careless,  (for  nothing 
more  has  been  substantiated,)  or  if  he 
have  been  in  the  insolvent  prison,  it 
mi^t  beoome  a  matter  of  propriety  to 
look  for  his  substitute.  His  situation 
is  of  some  importance  to  the  public  An 
insolvent,  or  even  an  eooentric  Box- 
keeper,  might  contrive  to  render  a  thea* 
tre  as  unpopular  as  it  could  be  made 
bj  a  bad  company.  The  minor  offi- 
cuds  can  do  much  m  this  style.  The  in** 
solenoeand  extortionof  the  pew-openeia 
in  some  of  die  London  churches,  has 
driven  many  a  convert  to  the  hoqpita- 
litv  of  the  Tabernacle  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way.  The  sour  looxs  and 
cravingpahns  <»  the/im«^r«  who  hold 
the  door  of  the  Royal  Chapel  of  St 
James's,  thin  his  Majesty's  congrega- 
tion. The  hierarchy  and  Doctor  Ireland 
share  in  the  mutterings  of  many  an  ex- 
cluded ssilor  and  soldier,  who  comes  to 
have  a  look  at  the  heroes  in  the  Abbey ; 
and  the  pertness  of  a  government 
clerk  has  sent  many  an  honest  squire 
back  to  die  fire-side  of  his  fathers,  with 
his  broad  hat,  and  rapidlv  radicalizing 
against  Mr  Canning  and  the  memory 
of  Pitt  The  Co vent-Gsrden  Box-keeper 
might  contrive  to  make  even  his  humi- 
lity felt  by  the  world  in  the  shape  of 
partialitv,  or  a  fluent  tongue ;  and  if 
this  be  tJie  cape,  the  managers  not  only 
had  the  right,  but  lay  under  the  ne« 
oessity,  of  dismissing  him.  The  only 
question  worth  a  momejit's  pause,  is, 
whether  their  prudence  has  been  ex- 
actly of  the  same  rank  as  their  power  ? 
Whether,  when  they  had  determined 
to  allow  Uieir  servant  a  pension,  it  was 
not  a  pure  provoking  of  quarrel,  to  re- 
fer him  for  three-fimurths  of  it  to  the 
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late  manager,  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  their  measure — ^who  had  no  hos- 
tility to  their  man — and  who  could  nei- 
ther be  compelled  nor  cajoled  into  part- 
ing with  a  stiver  of  his  revenue  ?ilr;The 
managers  have  actually  plunged  them- 
selves neck-deep  into  this  "  great  Ser- 
bonian  bog,"  for  the  tri?ial  saving  of 
L.190  a-year — ^a  sum  which  they  could 
have  brought  up,  in  their  lowest  eco- 
nomical extremity,  by  a  reduction  in 
the  expenditure  of  sand  or  saw-dust  for 
their  stage,  or  in  the  denegation  of  a 
pair  of  tinsel  breeches  once  a  season  to 
that  chief  of  magicians,  Far%.  They 
ought  to  have  paid  his  pension  to  Bran- 
don at  once.  They  ought  even  to  have 
enlarged  its  sura.  If  the  old  man  de- 
served anvthing,  he  deserved  more. 
They  mignt  have  reckoned  on  no  long 
demand  for  their  bounty.  At  seventy- 
five,  few  men  draw  bills  on  longevity. 
But  that  any  unworthy  motive  actuates 
such  men  as  Charles  Kemble  and  his 
partners— that  they  are  touched  by  any 
personal  vindictiveness,  or  mere  pecu- 
niary purpose,  is  altogether  out  of  die 
question.  Coming  to  the  conduct  of 
the  theatre  at  a  period  of  great  diffi- 
culty, their  management,  however  it 
may  have  been  perplexed  bv  drcum- 
stances  left  as  a  legacy  to  tneir  inex- 
perience, has  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
shew  what  thev  may  do  when  the  pres- 
sure of  their  situation  shall  have  been 
a;htened.  Gentlemen  by  habit  and 
ucation,  they  have  succeeded  in  at- 
tracting an  interest  among  men  of  taste 
and  consideration,  that  may  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  their  establish- 
ment Autnorship,  so  proverbially  re- 
pelled by  the  difficulties  of  mana^^srial 
approach,  will  probably  be  induced  to 
new  exertions  m  the  drama ;  and  Co- 
vent-Garden  theatre,  hitherto  remark- 
able for  the  brilliancy  of  its  stage  de- 
coration, may  add  to  tne  delight  of  the 
eye — the  deeper  delight  of  tne  mind. 
IVhere  ''  Hunt  has  boxed  and  Maho* 
met  has  danced,"  a  succession  of  per- 
formances honourable  to  the  revived 
genius  of  the  a^  may  be  brought  for- 
ward— pantomime  may  lose  its  supre- 
macy—tumblers, elephants,  andhorses^ 
despair  of  re-appearing  on  the  stace* 
But  the. Box-keeper's  outcry  must  be 
silenced  without  loss  of  time ;  and  the 
only  mode  of  tying  his  tongue,  is,  pay- 
ing his  pension. 

A  truce  to  London,  I  must  set  off 
for  Dover. 
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Monday — Dover, 


Rotrsvs  miir  of  a  draerf  dMe— th«i 
fMtt  of  hurt  night's  raifdt  of  ixwgh 
nracton  and  brandy  port-4y  the  wid- 
f»r^  with  the  intelligence  that  the 
Sceam-boat  was  juai  going  off. — 
StBBted  firom'  bed,  m  an  agony  of  ner- 
tooi  hurry — Put  a  posee  of  porters, 
waifen^  ami  efaambennaids,  in  reqni- 
sitnm  to  handle  me  off.-^Rushed  down* 
to  the  pier,  with  the  whole  clan  at  my 
heds,  andev^eye  in  the  town  turn- 
ed' on  my  flight — ^reached  the  shore 
Ume  ewouigh  to  see  the  packet  under 
easy  sail.^Faid  half  the  passage  for  a 
boat  to  take  me  ffve  hundred  yard%, 
and  was  at  last  trundled  on  boafd'  un« 
shaved  and  hsSf-dpesaed,  **  unanoint« 
ed=  and  unaneled,'*  tO'  oool  my  pores  in 

The  deck  crowded  with  spmoe  Lon-^ 
dotteni  and  their  Miesy  fathered  and' 
flounosd  for  a  water-naity.— Cha- 
grined to  the  soul,  and  attempting'  to 
get  rid  of  my  discomfbrt  by  oontempr 
of  the  whole  set  Took  out  my  pencil, 
and  attempted  a  caricatures-sketched 
an  alderman  and  a  half-pay  officer  in 
strong  dispute  on  the  NationSl  d%bl— - 
fine  contrast  of'  figure,  pursy  pride, 
and  meagre  pertinacity;  fkt,  con- 
tented^ ignorance,  and  ignorance  nei^ 
^er  tfte  one  nor  the  other— turtle  be-^ 
side  ration  aoupr  The  Prior  and  tUe 
Laybrother  in  the  Duenna;  LambtirT 
SM  Romeo's  seller  of  mandragora.— 
Weather  deligfatfiil.«-Sea  smooth  b» 
my  lady's  mirror. — ^Wondered  that  I 
Had  n»t  been  bred  to  the  navy.— Be- 
rn to  think  of  a  coune  of  voyages  for 
Se  next  down  years- — ^Undetermined' 
whettter  to  commence  with  the  east 
or  the  w^t,  Botany  Bay  or  Buenos* 
Ayres,  China  or  Chili— determined  on 
China  as  the  longest  voysge.  Repro- 
bate the  fblly  of  loolSig  for  die 
north-west  passage,  as  tending  to  shor- 
ten the  indulgence  of  living  on*  ship- 
beard<^— Waited  half  an  hour  for  pas- 
sengeii»--Cuned,  in  the  forvuorof  my 
del^t,  the  wretched  habit' ofUnger-' 

a  till  ihe  last  momen^-and  resol- 
in  fUtom  to  risewith  the  sutfi^Do^ 
ver  Castle  msgnifioent— tints  of  time, 
Biiterr  lights,  verdurous  clothing; 
heard  a  Cockney  compare  it  to  ui  ^d 
woman  wnqiped  up  in  a  rug.  Cast  a 
look  at  the  tellow  that  ought  to  have 
annihilated  him.   The  Castle  certain- 


ly not  unlike  an  old  woman,  after  aH. 
Resumed  my  caricature,  and  put  the 
Cockney  into  the  group. 

Completely  at  sea— the  Castle  sink- 
ing—a breeze^pearlv  flinge  in  the' 
surge-^groans  fium  below,  with  fre^ 
quent  calls  for  the  steward.  Deter- 
mined nAf  to  be  sick.  Saw  several 
of  the  dead  and  wounded  brot^t  up' 
for  fresh  air,  and  several  of  the  living 
suddenly  plunged  into  the  cabin.— 
Those  detiestable  steam-vessels  roll 
worse  than  a  sailing  boat— ihey /ftore^ 
the  surge  instead  (^sliding  over  it^ 
a  heavy  sea— postpeined  my  caricature 
•doubted  whether  a  peculiar  native 
configuration  of  stomach,  a  something 
diflferine  from  that  of  a  being  bom  to 
Mve  on  land,  as  much  as  w^bed  foet' 
miD  hom  human  toes,  a  sort  iji  am- 
]ihibious  or  fifehy  inttnior,  is  not  tb  be 
found  on  dissection  in  every  "  idile 
seaman." 

Surrbnnded'  by  suflftilsis  dftMitif ng 
over  the  sides  of  ther  vessel  lilM*  wtAif 
m  a  coop-^^endtavonred'tohumaMing' 
fff  Dfb^nV-oonfoundsd'  nonsense,  a" 
sea  song  under  miy  drtumetaneep  as 
well  dance'ouadrill^s  in  aU'ttMt^^ 
dare  not  looVat  the  deck,  nor  ardie 
sky,  nor  at  the  water.  Determined  t«M 
go  to  China  by  land— mm^  variety  of 
scenery,  Tartkry,  tfte  Great  Wall,  &e. 
-Mshun  EuxiftBB  and  Casphns-^vti^ 
wait  till  Wolga;s  and  Dnipers  wtre 
froacfn  over. — A  mercOte  brute  brder- 
($d  his  lunch  oldse  at  my  side— ham, 
brandy,  and  biseuil^— a  meal  for  Aleo- 
tb,  Megera,  and  Hsiphone — How  the 
deril  can  anybody  think  of  eating  or' 
^joyment  on  board  a  pad^et  >  The 
ship  tossing  and  jumptog  from  side  to 
side  like  an  unbrokehorae— desperate- 
ly sick — torlufe*Med-het  grappling 
irons— «antharides-soup,  &«u 

I}teppem 

Tlieport  in  sight^-^windmiUssprawl. 
ine  like  gigantic  spid^n — chureliM> 
8|Rres  with  slants  itttpsled  upon  their 
tops^yleQoW  rooft  spreading  below 
them,  ragged  and  ding^v,  like  agipsy^s 
encampmeni^-all  squiuidneBS,  stendi, 
andcuffliour. 

Flung  up  on  the  pl^,  roped  into  an 
enclosure  lifee  negroes  at  msAeth^Uf 
prevent  intercourse  wiA  tiie  native 
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__  SitRottpned  md  furvey^- 

ed  in  «U  oor  abommatioB  by  all  tbe 
kmngeni  a£  the  plaee,in  full  drciaand 
bigh  mendioent— marched  tuidier  the 
jokete  theCtetom^houaetobe  searcb-r 
ed  for  lao^  f«Ui«  ribbona,  && — ^A  bat- 
tle with  a  virago  to  prevent  my  va-' 
liae  from  being  elawed  away  under 
pretemte  of  porteragQ.-^The  Cuatom-r 
houae  <he  whole  party' paaaed  deli-r 
beiately  under  the  aecukr  arm^-every 
cranny  of  my  costume  keenly  probed 
by  a  veteran  officialr  who  must  have 
been  bred  a  thief*  Surprise  express* 
ed  at  my  pocket-handkerchief— which 
was  handed  up  to  the  Chefde  Douane, 
to  aaoertain  its  use — a  family  arrested 
for  having  a  pair  of  salt-spoons  in  their 
baggage— supposed  a  cover  for  con-- 
apiracy — ^nothing  of  the  kind  having 
been  seen  in  France  before-— passports 
demanded — ^mineforgotten  in  myhur-< 
ry  at  Dover — order^  under  surveiU 
huee — ^marched  to  a  hotel  by  a  gen* 
darme — the  crowd  hononrineme  with 
an  escort — and  the  appelktions  of 
"  Traiire  I^-Mo/utr^J-^CoquM-Anff' 
iau,"  Sfc 

Too  aick  to  dress— determined  on 
seclusion  and  books  for  the  day^ — ^look- 
ed over  the  bill  of  fare — a  bill  of  mor-i 
taiity — bile  and  indigestion  under  a 
hundred  shapes — puaaled  with  vapid 
anperfluity— left  the  choice  to  the  wait^ 
er — ^fell  into  a  dose,  with  my  elbows 
on  the  table — roused  by  the  coming 
in  of  dinner — ^felt  stiff,  cold,  benumb- 
ed from  head  to  foot — ^thescJitary  lord 
of  a  dosen  dlshesj  that  might  have  been 
ao  many  compilations  of  boiled  cats 
and  ass  skin— 4io  appetite — ^The  soup 
hot  water  and  horse-beans — the  fowl 
tough,  rancid,  and  implr^gnable — the 
parsley  and  butter  hemlodc  and  oil— 
the  tarts  lard,  saw-dust,  and  blaok- 
berries — the  parmesan  granite  and 
sand-atone — the  fruits  green  and  gri- 
ping— ^the  wine  last  year's  vki^;ar.«-« 
*'  fiah !  La  cuisine  Franfaiie/'-^Wemt 
to  bed— bed  and  blankets  a  bale  of 
horse-hair,  covered  with  sheep-skin— 
Isry  down  in  submission  to  my  fate, 
and  prepared  for  suffocation— Arrival 
of  the  Paris  diligence— every  quadru- 
ped and  biped  in  the  house  and  the 
street  in  sudden  commotion — sleep  im- 
possible— sprang  out  of  bed  on  the 
stone-floor — chuled  as  if  I  had  jumped 
into  a  cold  bath— ahivering  from  head 
to  foot — slunk  into  bed  again,  and 
tried  to  recover  my  dose. — The  dili- 
gence going  off— anoUier  uproar  of 
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dogs,  waiters,  chsmbennaidi^  doDkeyi, 
passengen  damonring  for  drama  aind 
great-ooata,  &G. — The  diligenoe  ma» 
▼ing  off  with  the  heave  and  rattle  of 
an  earthquake-r-Feveiiah  and  restoi 
— ^incapsile  of  sleep ;  and  fretting  my« 
aelf  still  more  by  the  miserable  dd- 
woman  tricka  for  alluring  it— count- 
ing a  thousand,  humming  some  air 
hackneyed  by  boaiding-whoola  and 
barrel-organs — recounting  the  signs 
of  the  inns— repeating  one  of  Sir  J.'s 
stories,  "Sec — ^Morning— die  sun-ri* 
sing — frowsy  as  a  Frendiwoman  b^ 
fore  breakfast— dropped  into  a  doae— 
haunted  by  reoollectiona  of  die  voyage 
-'-aea-sickness.  Custom-house  officers. 
Cockneys,  and  oonger-eela,  rushing 
round  my  defenceless  head  in  full  cry, 
mouthing,  and  moving  on  wings,  fins, 
and  ckwa-^''  Griffons  dire."— Wake 
late  in  the  day — ^hot,  cold,  comfortjesa, 
irritable  in  every  pore— attempted  to 
scold  the  waiter  for  breakfast  in  his 
own  tongue — miserable  work—the 
man  obsequious ;  but  frequently  ad« 
journing  outside  the  door  to  lauoh— * 
Called  for  the  newspapers — Fremi  too 
small — containa  nothing— Engliah,  si 
huge  hotchpetdi,  a  mass  of  heavy  «b* 
surditiea- politics  and  pomade;  rem 
viewing  and  robbery ;  Parliamentary 
debates  and  Doctor  Solomon  r^—jobes 
from  Joe  Millar ;  and  wit,  nonesty, 
and  patriotism,  from  the  Whig»^ 
Threw  it  away  in  disgust— Liber^of 
the  press-  liberty  of  nonsense !  The 
size  of  an  Engliah  newspaper,  like  the 
size  of  St  Luke's,  a  monatrous  libel  on 
the  common  sense  of  the  mtionu 

Overfaaided  mj  valiae— my  bestsnit 
utterly  undone — saturated  widi  aea- 
water,  that  has  dyed  the  **  blue  one 
red,"  and  more  or  less  incarnadined 
every  inch  of  my  wardrobe — Sent  for 
a  scourer,  tailor,  laundress,  &&,— 4dl 
lingering  till  I  lost  the  fragment  that 
remained  of  the  day,  and  all  coming  to* 
gether— inhuman  confusion  of  tongues 
-^eadach — sent  for  a  doctor — was  vi- 
sited by  a  spruce  practitioner  in  Bnt» 
tus'  head,  a  rose-coloured  coat,  a  pair 
of  white  gloves,  and  smelliag  all  over 
of  jonquiUe,  attar,  and  other  aiekening 
and  overpowerinff  essences— gave  my- 
self up  to  be  drenched  with  raiam 
ptisarmes  and  rhubarb  soup— prohi- 
bited to  eat  (h:  drink— called  for  a  book, 
—one  brought  after  vexatioua  delay, 
and  the  exhaustion  of  idl  my  Frenoi 
in  the  entreaty — ^that  one  the  French 
Calendar  for  the  year^  containing  the 
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mm  if  tlie  idning  fomflT  st  Ml 
kngtli^  with  ihm  anceitry  fton  F*« 
Esnoi^d— Dragged  over  its  pay  ■ 
Wondoed  what  Iblly  could  indaoe  a 
nail  of  any  bndna  to  quit  hia  fireaida 
for  foreign  noiae,  aolitudey  dirt«  and 
disoomfbrt. — ^Rouaed  by  a  thunder  of 
the  Cathedral  bella,  foUowed  by  aU 
the  minor  cloches  of  the  town, — ^boped 
lliat  thore  waa  a  general  insorrectton^ 
or  general  oonfla|;ration, — ^thruat  my 
head  oat  of  Uie  window — thoae  curaed 
oaaementa^  that  one  can  acardly  open, 
and  can  never  ahnt  ;-^-tbe  night  bitter 
aa  a  blast  from  an  ice-house-— a  apout 
over  my  head  anddenly  let  loose,  and 
playingtiway  like  a  fountain,— a  doien 
fights  twinkling  down  the  streets 
lamps  in  a  sepulchre— whipa  cracking, 
doga  baying,  poatilions  mert'dieuing. 
Hk  Serene  Highness— die  FurH-^ 
woKDt  German  village,  waa  entering  the 
gatea  of  thia  finrtunate  town,  and  waa 
Qoakiag  to  honour  thia  atill  more  to« 
tnnate  hotel  with  lus  presence—- 1  de- 
tafmined  to  quit  my  lodgings  by  day-> 
iHneak* 

2W«d^.^Winter  in  all  '^  iu  vir- 
gin  fancies;"  wind,  cold,  fog,  and 
ndn««-Chained  to  the  house— A  fete-r- 
The  beDs  discharging  regular  volliea 
throughout  the  day — All  the  waiters 
cecupied,  either  in  attending  his  Se-* 
rene  Highness,  or  in  looking  at  those 
who  did — ^The  hope  of  breakout  con- 
^nently  "  a  hope  deferred"-— At 
length  succeeded  in  tearing  down  my 
belUcord — ^No  reaouroe  but  to  roar 
ftom  the  stain,  in  the  midst  of  a  rush 
of  moist,  penetrating  air,  that  might 
have  turned  a  mill— Fortunate  enough, 
when  in  the  extremity  of  fiunine,  to 
rouae  the  attention  of  one  of  the  sub« 
otdinltte  monsters  of  the  kitchen,  a 
*^  fkt,  fooliah  scullion,"  directly  trans- 
f«tred  from  Mr  Shandy's  scullery— 
My  bresk£ist  administered  by  this 
iialced~lcj;ged  Hebe,  a  moving  heap  of 
nm  andrepulsion  of  eveiy  IdncL— • 
leather  thickening— callea  for  my 
bill— astonished  by  its  exaction— t&« 
solved  the  sooner  to  escape  its  authors 
-^•sallied  out,  plunged,  in  a  state  of 
d^pcntion,  into  the  storm  that  seemed 
to  coma  from  all  paints  of  the  compass 
at  onoe,  a  regular  i^ypAoon— Succeeded 
at  length  in  fordng  an  entrance  into  a 
iogemeHt  hmm^,  a  dreary^  disconsolate 
reeeptade;  but  no  other  resource— 
My  banage  conveyed  piecemeal,  from 
ihe  audden  avidity  of  the  whole  hooae-i 
hold  q£  the  ham  to  senre  me-4Nid 
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them  to  get  M  of  l^^aaprnte  A»» 
omr,  in  conacqnentS'  ■abut  them  aU 
out  at  length,  and  mysdf  in— Ordcved 
a  ire;  wood  incombastibl»— kboorad 
at  the  bellows  myaelf  for  an  hour  or 
two,  with  no  other  efibct  than  that  of 
blistering  my  handa  and  embittermf^ 
my  remorae  at  having  left  the  land  of 
ooal-fires  and  comfort— Night— Aak- 
ed  for  a  book — ^But  one  in  the  honae 
—The  French  Calendar  !—Wiahed, 
in  the  spirit  of  vexation  and  Nero,  that 
all  the  copies  had  been  in  that  one, 
that  I  might  have  flung  it  into  the 
fire.  Read  it  over,  notwithsunding, 
through  mere  wearin 
at  the  end  for  the  sake  of  i 
Poked,  blew,  and  fretted  till  bed-ti 
— ^Resolved  never  to  get  up  again,  iitt 
I  returned  to  England.  B^U  the  na« 
tural  language  of  eloquent  minds  nn- 
der  strong  drcumstancea. 

Wednesdaif. — ^Woke  before  dawn-* 
Weather  decidedly  fixed— a  July  win* 
ter ;  made  up  my  mind  for  silence  and 
aufllTance.  The  market  openinft  with- 
in a  yard  of  my  window— «  rolling  of 
carts  from  day-break,  aucceeded  by  a 
pmetual  explosion  of  voices,  fierce 
witn  all  the  barbarous  dialects  of  Noiw 
mandy.  A  Basbreton,  with  the  throat 
of  a  speaking  trumpet,  opening  shof^ 
under  my  nose,  and  hailing  for  cotH 
torn. 

Spent  the  day  in  revolvingflnom  wtn» 
dow  to  window — looking  for  the  sun 
among  clouds  thick  as  "  the  blanket 
of  the  dark ;"  playing  vritfa  a  kitten 
that  honoured  me  with  a  visit;  read- 
ing  the  non-entity  of  a  Frendi  I^per ; 
practising  at  pnsh-pili — Inventra  a 
new  and  infkluble  fwrM.  Measuring 
the  dimensions  of  toe  chamber,  from 
Ride  to  side,  end  to  end,  circularly, 
dlagonallv— with  diligent  fret— Ta« 
king  up  tbe  French  Calendar  1 1— oo* 
thing  new  any  longer  discoverable.— 
Ringing  a  doaen  tunes  for  the  English 
papers,  letters,  &c. ;  at  last  informed 
thatitwasno^post^ay.  WenttlmMSwh 
the  whole  of  the  wretched  resouroea  for 
the  aimgeancfr— abandoned  idl  hop^« 
Saw  the  market-place  even  deaerted 
— missed  its  noise,  and  wished  ibr  ite 
mob  back  again. 

Plrobing  everv  cnpboard  in  thexoooi 
— foundanoldfiute— oveijoved— «oiii* 
menoed  regular  practice— die  instra« 
ment  cracked  fram  stem  lo  stem-^ 
toiled  away,  however^  and  completed 
''God  sate  the  King,"  at  theezpenae 
15 
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OooioioiM  tbife  tbu  pleasure  ooaU  Boft 
be  ooiitiiitie4  t>Ut  with  die  cenaiiuy  of 
aidden  desdi,  nC  down  exlunuted*- 
fidl  wlero  iB  my  eboir— awoke>  after  a 
long  aad  wreldied  interval,  cni^ed 
and  dulled  all  aver---ihe  lamp  ^e 
attt,  the  fire  gone  oat,  the  wattera 
gone  to  bed— ^e  pri|ici|^e  of  life  ex^ 
tinet  anoBdme* — Crept  to  my  ooacfa, 
and  ahivered  into  mom. 

Thu^nday, — ^A  barat  of  aunahine. 
AM  ^  world  in  the  atreeta.  En- 
gulphed  in  a  whirlpool  of  Engliah — 
dl  telfing  me  and  each  other  that  it 
wa»  amnuiiBe.  A  multitude  of  nou<« 
deaoipta,  half  Bond^'Streety  and  half 
Whil£diapd<— 3ft(/ier  Jbrmosa  mu^ 
permemmbrmnr—desmen;  he  flooding 
every  atreet,  and  nrfling  down  the  r^ 
tarn  of  London,  Mke  the  stream  of  a 
Ckaca  maxima  to  the  aea^ahore. 

The  Pier!  the  favourite  pkce  of 
diimlay — a  narrow  neck  of  rougn  atone, 
inMcd  by  the  low-water  smells,  frag* 
menta  of  craba,  eray  fish,  and  uanal 
nawfllesa  and  homble  exwrias  of  a 
F^rendi  town* 

The  male  loungers  afiecting  the 
eoubined  air  of  the  East  and  West 
-*-die  slang  of  the  city  with  the 
dreaa  of  May  Fair.  The  women,  at- 
tired koBe  as  Venus  rising  from  the 
waters,  and  compensating  for  the  dii- 
play  of  their  pmons  bv  tbeir  deler- 
mity.  Sickof  the  eternal  sound  of  the 
EngUih  fxrfotj, — ^fcdlowed  a  French 
nymphlike  fonn,  in  dose  eonversatkm 
with  an  old  Chevalier  de  St  Louif^ 

rnred  into  full  speed  to  get  a  view 
her  fiMe — ^walked  myself  out  of 
biealh,  and  succeeded.  Saw  the  jawB 
of  my  old  Parisian  fHend,  the  Marw 
chioiiwii  of  Paawtempay  a  §enhiage' 
noire,  who  introduced  me  to  tne  Che- 
valier, hsraofi  /  Determined  to  trust 
the  phyaib9gnoray  of  a  Freachwoman^a 
inaek  no  BEMWBi 

RBuaa^  from  n^y  contemplatioBa  by 
a  daah  of  yain.— The  whole  iweme* 
nade  put  $0  the  rout  on  the  instant,, 
Freach  and  English^rushing  back, 
horse,  loot,  ai^d  artillery,  dragged  and 
bedevilled,  to  their  lodgings. — Cuiaed 
LaBelle  France,  and  engaged  my  place 
in  the  firat  ^team-packet  that  was  to 
bdl  away  fi»m  this  land  of  (Usappoint- 
ment  and  deluge. 

.  Frtdt^^^rMaH  anived^— A  letter 
haa^  my  wil^  tellingme  that  London 
vaa  baaJdng  in  aeienity  and  (be  pet* 
petual  MB;  |hat  th^  iduda  ftmily 


had  cang^  the  tyidnia,  and  that  I 
Bnat  not  retavn  fill  tether  ordem 
No  letter  from  my  banker-^deiqKmiiU 
iipgly  diook  the  half-doacn  aovercdgna 
lingering  in  my  purae,  and  thought  of 
the  alternative  of  flight  or  fiandne. 
Went  to  the  library— ail  the  newq[»»* 
pers  engaged  ten  deep— Lord  £.  read* 
Ing  three  at  a  time--Sir  J.  with  one 
under  hia  arm,  and  the  other  in  hia 
paw — ^Alderman  S.  grasping  the  only 
remainingone— coDnaenting  onitashe 
atumbled  from  paragraph  to  paragri^h, 
and  at  laat  bit^^uf;  in  a  dissertation  on 
the  new  loan.^ — ^Mixed  in  an  expectant 
group.r— Bewildered  with  the  jiogoii 
Sf  ooobe-honae  nolitioiaBs,  all  eontra- 
diotory,  and  all  eoauBon-^daoe— 'l^ 
ministry  atrong— the  ministiy  weidt 
--^Lord  Grey  retiring  to  La  Trappc^ 
under  a  vow  of  tadtomity  for  li»^-^ 
his  head  abresdy  half  shaved.^— Lord 
Holland  forbidden  the  use  of  poi,  lnk> 
and  paper— War  certain — ^war  imp 
gable-~Captain  Quyon  a  gooae,  1 
tain  Guyon  a  hero ; — ^frowned  on 
Croker,  and  supposed  to  have  gone  to 
Chili;*- kissed  by  Croker  on  both 
dieeks,  and  dancing  ayoTidiaM?  at  Al« 
mack'&p— Tired  to  death,  and  retreat^ 
ipg  to  the  door  £»  firesh  air^  and  aces* 
sation  of  tongues. 

StiU  haunted  by  the  echo,  and  over^* 
hearing  the  nonsense,  quilted  in  sadi 
patches  and  fragments  as  these — ^'  Ko^ 
thing  more  about  the  King  of  Spain 
—A  poor  devil  of  a  pickpocket  dragged 
about  and  ducked  within  an  incST  of 
hia  Hfe  by  a  rascally  mob  of-*Plaoe* 
men  and  Penaioners  crying  out-^Can^ 
dle-enda  and  dieese-parings,  the  mill 
of  official  honeaty,  and — ^Lord  Georae 
gime  to  Portmpal,  to  fight  the  French^ 
with  a  d— d  bad  poem  aa  ever  way 
printed  by — ^Murray— theftmflyname 
of  the  great  Lord  Manafidd,  and— > 
The  man  with  the  nose,  who  brsodi 
somewhere  abont— Hampstead,  a  fo- 
vouzite  haunt  of  the  Cockney  rhyme- 
sters— ^Petty  larceny  rogues,  stealing 
lines  from  laundre^aes,  and  hauurding 
their — Sheep's  brains,  ten  pounds  of 
fiit  eadi,  fit  to  be  swdlowea— onlyby 
a  Hottentot— Embassador  to  the  Pope, 
as  great  a  novdty  as — Phmkett's  oo|i- 
science  pitted  a^unst  his  place. — Np 
fight  whatever,  after  all  I  a  miserable 
draw— The  tight  Irish  lad — Humbug 
and  bodge  podge— Old  and  dry  as  my 
iprandmother,  not  a  word  of  sense,  not 
a  grain  of  honesty  in  the  whole  eom* 
pih^ioii  o£<-»11ie  Coautt^n  Couacilrs^ 


soo 
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Why,  mbat  iha  denoe  more  can  men 
do?  they— Eat  the  heat  turtle  and 
drink  the  beat  claret  at  any-— Cathe- 
dral in  the  kingdom— Crowded  with 
•—The  moat  mM;nificent  old  wiga^ 
0»WB8y  banda  of  broomaticka,  and 
other  temnanta  of— The  Levee — a 
gathering  of— ^ntiqnated  picturea, 
Uack  aa  Beeliebub  with  varnish,  and 
beyond  all  vamping  {  no  character  in 
their  eeuntenanoea,  nor — ^Anywhere 
dae,  the  abaordity  might  have  paaaed ; 
batte  buxat  out  with  a  song  of  that 
kind  at  th»— Bishop  of  London's  table, 
fiiU  of  dignitariea,  grave  aa — Geoige 
Mwyn,  Joe  Millar,  and  Jack  Bannis- 
ler,  and  Monaieur  Alexandre,  dressed 
iq^  aa  dowagera  in— The  Queen's  bnsi- 
neaa,  the  most  generous  and  striking 
display  of— EngUsh  boobyism,  blind-* 
neas,  and  gullibility,  since  the*— Birth 
IKf  Whiner|r-«-an  Incubus  geneiated 
in  a  Scotcn  garret,  and  then  transmit- 
ted at  the— Insti^tion  of  the  devil, 
and  without  having  the  fear  of  God 
before— The  Edinburgh  Review,  a 
mat— Molehill,  my  desr  sir,  and  no- 
AiUff  but  a  molehill;-^  blind— Bop- 
roa^,  rotten  to  theoor^-^the  recepta- 
de  of--Every  a^^es  of  vermin  killed 
by-»-Quartetty  loatafanents,  paid  un-* 
dcr  the  head  of— Giffbfd,  Soutfiey,and 
Co.,  %  yonnger  firm,  but  sure  aa— Any 
team  of  aasea  fitsn  Mount  Jura  to— 
Mount  Chadea,  a  showy  young — ^Lord 
Skwen'i  the  Main  ;  certain  to  win— just 
bou|^t  the— Hotel,  moat  fashionable 
Btuation  in  the  metropolis— To  be  fit- 
ted up  in  the  handsomest  style  fbr  the 
•eeommodation  of  ladiea  whoae  eitua- 
tlon  requirea  a  temporary  retirement— 
And  the  Duchess  of  R— — d— dedded- 
ly  the  most  showy  figure  at  Almack's, 
n  brilliant,  blooming— Maiden-iiiy 
of  the  laigest  dimensions,  that  would 
tnm  the— Periatalticregtonof— Alder- 
man Curtia,  that  fine,  jovial,  old — 
Turtle,  cooing  like — ^Lord  and  Lady 
Weatmeath,  and — Several  other  mar- 
ried peraona  of  distinction  at  this  mo- 
ment in — Doctors'  Commons— a  per- 
petual— ^Libd  on  English  decency  and 
the  connubial— Tie  of  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rottgh's  cnvat  a— Phenomenon  of  the 
firat  magnitude,  and  unequalled  by 
anything  but— Lord  Petersham's  whis- 
km;  remarkable  fof— Specimena  of 
led  hair  turned  blue  by  the  use  of  the 
Macaaaar  oil  and— Bishop  Mi^^ee'a 
CMciliatory  charge  to  the  Pamsts ;  a 
aidbndid,  oowerful,  andoriginal— Con- 
trivHHt  ibr  tearing  up  pa vHKnta,  and 


converting  Aem  into  mWIei  fiv  (he 
annoyance  of— Coach-panea  and  win- 
dow-glaas  of  the  ordinary  sixe  shivered 
as  by  the  esKplosion  of — ^Bitter  baHada 
sung  out  of  tune  by  bieechless  mendi- 
cants  at  the — Irian  Viceregal  dinner, 
a  formal  affair,  in  which  etiquette  sup- 
plied the  place  of  hospitality,  and  At- 
tomey-G^erak  and  Court-Chaplaina, 
are  reckoned  for  gentlemen  with  other 
— Curiosities  too  numerous  to  mention  ; 
all  for  sale  without  reserve — ^A  portrait 
of  the  Vioe-Chanodlor,  as  a  New- 
market jockey  at  full  speed — ^The  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls  lying  on  his  back,  and 
making  his  bread  fiist  asleep — ^A  din- 
ner at  Brookes'  a  dose  representation 
of  the — Beggars^  Opera,  a  mischievous 
display  of  impudence,  insolence,  and 
roguery,  triumphant— Law,  a  name 
perfecdy  nnsuited  to  the  authora  of 
Marriage  Acts,  and  similar  anomalies 
of  the  human — Calves'head  hashes, 
that  are  carried  about  on — ^Two  lega 
and  upright,  a  preposterous  contradio- 
tibn  of  that  law  or  nature,  which  or- 
dained that  all  the  spedea  ahonld  mn 
on  four  paws  st — ^Madame  Catalan!, 
more  tempting  than  ever,  £at,  fair,  and 
forty ;  her  countenance  noble,  her 
voice  delidous  as  the  pipe  of— Charles 
Wynne,  turning  tail  on  the  Oppod- 
ti(m,  fbr  the  good  o^Himadf  and  &- 
mily,  just  arrived  in  Downing  Street, 
after  a  long  tour  on — ^Welsh  goats  fol- 
lowed by  a  mob  with  leeka  in  thefar 
hats,  and  their  hands  full  of— India 
bonds  never  fallen  «o  low  before  in 
—Whitehall  market— a  show  of  ded- 
dedly  the  best  fed  carcaaiesever — Kill- 
ed by  Napoleon  in  hia  numerous  bat- 
tles with  the—Cabinet  Council,  dis- 
tracted by — ^Variety  of  fordgn  tune*— 
Spanish  marches — ^Turkish  retreats — 
Russian  storm-hymns— French  and 
German  anuffb — confounded  thinga 
that  make  an  honeat  man's  head  ach^ 
—Give  me  Irish  Blackguard,  a/m 
Prince'a  Mixture,  sprinkled  over  with 
a  little— Hsrvey  sauce,  and  be  hang- 
ed to  it— Essence  effungus  and  eartb- 
wonns,  duckweed  and  dandelions,  pes- 
tilent as  a— Speech  of  the  Newcastle 
Patriot,  a  compound  of  radical — Gin 
and  ditch-water,  drinkable  by  none 
but  Cyprians  of  the  lowest  brutality,  aa 
beaotted  and  riotooa  aa— The  Hatton- 
Garden  Orator,orthe— Reverend  Wil- 
liam Bengo  CoUyer,  the  Duke  of  Sus- 
y's chaplain,  TVio  Jumeta  in  i 


PnlBng,  piety,and  pharmacy— Impoa* 
ajhlfi  ■  Cahimny,"  ^cc>  &c>  to^ 
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tfimbi  to  the  theatre— 
Bot  lU'pkee  to  be  had—A  diteoTeiy 
which  I  made  only  after  feefaig  tlie 
bos-keeper.  Had  the  pleasure  of  ob« 
aenrin^  the  fiiat  three  acts  diroogh  a 
diink  in  the  door. — ^The  lobby,  round 
and  bdund  me,  promenaded  as  lobbies 
ainally  are^An  inoessant  chatter  of 
pnpmes  and  their  chert  amies — talking 
on  tJie  silliest  possible  sul:f)ect8,  in  the 
ailliest  possible  way— The  Decens  Fe« 
mu,  the  only  absentee  of  the  family — 
The  door  burst  back^  to  let  out  a  faint- 
jng  lady,  followed  by  a  stream  of  heat- 
ed^ feverish^  human  vapour^  deadly  as 
the  Simoon. 

A  battle  to  succeed  to  her  place— 
my  efibrts  crowned  by  conquest,  and 
Ifale  loss  of  half  my  coat— Faurly  seated 
«— BkdL-holeof  Calcuttar-play,  Mac- 
beth, Frenchified  by  Buds,  and  play- 
ed, camme  tl  plauait  a  la  FMr^pe-— He- 
rod ont*henMed — Macbeth  murder- 
ed  aa  thoronghly  and  as  early  as  Dun- 
can—Banquo  ckmbling  the  old  king  ; 
and  Lady  Macbeth  bewitching  us  as 
Heeale.---SonR,  soenery,  and  acting, 
worthy  of  each  other,  and  of  an  Eng- 
lish ban»— 4he  company  a  pendant  to 
the  makfacton  of  Sadlera' Wells  and 
die  Suney  theatre. — ^Hurried  out  he- 
five  the  catastrophe^— Resolved  never 


4$Sa/«nia^w— Startled  by  the  roar  of 
^nnon<-ranother  fete,  the  St  Louis— 
the  whole  popilation  in  a  bustle,  sing- 
ing, scampenng,  and  screaming. 

Drums  in  every  quarter  rattling  to 
the  parade  in  theMancet-place — ^under 
my  window  too— in  the  proportiou  of 
four  drums  to  th|:eemeii— the^tfme, 
incessant  and  intolerable — Closed  up 
mycasements — ^hung  towels  and  table- 
cloths against  every  aperture — All  in 
vain — unlttckily  my  ears  still  unplug- 
ged—no cotton^— 

.  The  air  ringing  with  a  new  thunder 
of  horse- vohmteers,  gensdannes,  civic 
authorities,  &&,  trumpetted,  drum- 
med, and  belled,  to  High  Mass — ^Dis- 
charge of  cannon— merciless  shouts  of 
fellows  with  the  lungs  of  buffidoes  in 
fall  roar.— Resolved  on  instant  escape, 
and  went  to  obtain  my  passncHrt.— 
Every  soul  abroad — ^the  office  Closed. 

Induced  in  an  evil  hour  to  take  a 
ticket  for  the  ball,  under  pompous  pro- 
mises that  it  was  to  be  tne  ««  plus  vl* 
ira  of  taste,  novelty,  and  magnmoence, 
pmt  a  fail  Francois,  &c 

jConaidaed  my  wajf*  and  means  for 


kflling  the  intermediate  tfme.-»«Had 
the  choice  of  the  French  Calendar,  at. 
a  promenade  on  the  pier — ^variety  of 
wretchedness— 'Went  to  the  pier— as- 
sailed by  harbour-smells  of  everv  for- 
midable kind— a  compound  of  tar, 
smoke,  dead  dogs,  and  fish-women-* 
the  tide  coming  in,  and  duly  returning 
the  gections  of  the  town  to  tlie  shore. 

Lingered  on  the  pier — exacerbated 
by  the  infinite  vapidity  of  thegabUe 
called  conversation  round  roe— Wea- 
ther talk — the  history  of  ^t  night's 
rubber — history  of  the  mornings-bathe 
— ^mutual  and  solemn  assurances,  for- 
tified by  an  appeal  to  the  bystanders, 
that  the  tide  was  coming  in,  &c. — 
Every  soul  round  me  English — faces 
whose  familiarity  haunt^  me-^yet 
whom  I  could  not  possibly  have  seen 
anywhere  but  behind  band-boxes  and 
oounters— the  Eastern  speiue  of  La 
nation  honHauiere, 

To  get  rid  of  them  and^nfivt,  walk- 
ed to  the  waterside,  with  a  faint  dem 
termination  to  bathe,  for  ihejirst  time; 
The  wind  coming,  at  intervals  in  hot 
goats,  the  water  looking  surly,  and  ga« 
thering  in  short  angry  waves.*— Put 
down  my  name  aa  a  candidate  ^or  a 
bathing-machine-i-tfae  fiftieth  in  suc-i 
cession  1 

Lingered  about  the  shore — gaaing 
like  a  philosopher  on  fragments  of  sea- 
weed, making  matter  of  contemplatioii 
out  of  an  untenanted  oyster-shell,  and 
diligently  inspecting  the  washing  of  a 
poodle  by  a  cnamfoermaid,  &c. 

Tired  of  waiting  for  the  machine,-* 
which  had  a  dozen  cargoes  of  girls, 
matrons,  and  elderly  gendemen,  drawn 
up  rank  and  file  beside  it,  waiting  for 
the  ablution,  or  the  drowning,  of  the 
groups  stowed  within,— tore  off  my 
dothes  in  afit  of  despemtion,  and  mafaN 
e^  in  ''naked,  to  every  blast  of  scowl* 
ing  Heaven."— Met  by  a  surge  ten  £eet 
in  advance  of  the  rest,  that  seemed 
expressly  defeated  to  carry  me  out  to 
sea.— Myresolution  greatlyshocked  by 
this  unexpected  attention ; — ^pondered 
a  minute  or  two,  half  way,  immersed 
like  a  mermaid— but  "  returning  were 
as  tedious  as  go  on."— Saw  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  beach  upon  me— imd 
rushed  "enavani." 

A  rolling  sea — ^the  sky  suddenly  aa 
black  as  my  hat— Looked  to  the  shore 
— men,women,  children,  and  machines^ 
in  full  gallop  to  shelter— Tide  coming 
in  like  a  miU  race— lifled  off  my  feet 
r-iwimmii^  for  my  life^Thouf^ 


Wm  ft  Inndred  ftet  1'0'd& 

Sag  up  his  fishy  faoe  at  my  elbow^^ 
Rowiiw  ■arg&— My  will  unmade-^ 
Thoaght  nii  a  Coroner's  inquest— €la- 
seneesdieam,  &e. 
.  Tost  on.  the  shore  on  the  hack  of  a 
mountain  of  water^bmised,  battered, 
and  half-suflfocated-— not  a  soul  within 
bail-— A  remote  view  of  a  few  strag- 
glers that  lodred  like  pilots  specula- 
ting on  a  wreck— The  sea  following 
mm  rock  to  rode,  staunch  ss  a  blood«> 

iMTOUd. 

Searching  fbrmy  clothes— my  whole 
wardrobe  hopelessly  missing— f>n>ba- 
htf  stolen— Pondemig  on  the  pleasant 
ootttingency  of  making  my  entry  into 
the  town  Bke  a  negro,  or  a  plucked 
fowl— Tide  rushing  on,  with  a  hide- 
ously desolate  howlof  the  wind — Rocks 
■lippeiy,  the  hi^^er  the  ascent,  scarp* 
ed  and  perpendicular  as  a  walL 

A  glesm  of  joy  at  seeing  my  coat 
aeoqped  out  of  tlus  crevice  it  the  rock 
whcie  I  had  left  it,  as  I  ignorsntly 
dun:^!^  above  the  reach  of  ocean,  and 
aailinff  towards  me— Grasped  it  like 
an  old  ftiend— flung  it  over  my  shoul- 
deia,  and  raademy  escape— *My  breech* 
as^  uoes^  watch,  and  purse,  <n  course, 
left  to  be  fished  for  on  the  fall  of  the 
tide. 

Bapid  movement  towards  home— in 
tibe  midst  of  the  titter  of  girls,  and  the 
execration  of  matrons,  and  other  "  Dn 
nugonim  gentium,"  vehement  sgainst 
what  they  looked  on  as  my  vohmiarjf 
€Kp08urei» 

1  ABlpasBedtheprincipalhotel,betted 
on  bv  a  knot  of  picktooth  puppies,  who 
w<ouid  have  it  that  I  was  wuking  fbr 
a  waoerd— The  vray  through  ^be  Msr- 
ket-place  consequently  desred  fbr  me, 
■  aad  I  the  universal  olgect  of  ridicule^ 
■nrmisc^  and  re|sobatbn,  till  I  rushed 
within  the  door  of  my  lodging. 

Wesried  to  deathr^ck— dirty,  and 
JKsheartened,  flung  myself  into  my 
bed,  and  rehearsed  in  my  sle^  mt 
whok  spectacle  of  the  day. 

Boused  by  my  landlady,  who  had 
found  my  tiocet  finr  the  ball  on  my  ta- 
Ue^— Inronned  that  it  was  midnight, 
and  that  I  had  no  time  to  lose— An* 
gry  at  being  disturbed*— yet  afbdd  to 
undergo  the  work  of  my  sleep  again—- 
pondered^HSst  my  ^es  on  a  new  gait 
aent  home  that  evening  by  the  **  Tail* 
kurj^us  magnifioue,  of  the  world 
-Ought  to  go  to  the  bsll, 
^and  last  oj^pottusity  of 
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seeing  the  true  fjknj  o£  TnoieA-* 
Ought  to  go  deep— dred,  feverish,  and 
[^ntleas.-Oii{^t  to  go  to  the  ball  to 
revive  my  spints,  and  shew  the  fooh 
and  puppies  of  the  place,  that  I  was  nei«« 
ther  road  nor  merry  in  my  moming^o' 
promenade — Sprang  out  Mbed* 

At  the  ball-room  door,  met  half  tbe 
eomnany  coming  out— Had  to  foroe 
the  breach  throiu;fa  a  host  Of  insolents^ 
in  the  shape  of  footmen,  gnisdarmes^ 
police-officers,  and  mendicants. 

Breasted  my  way  up  stairs  tfannigb 
a  desoNiding  current  of  bonuetted^ 
shawled,  surtouted,  swaddled,  noade* 
script  figures,  that  had  once  been  qua^ 
drillers,  c«rd-players>  pretty  women, 
and  prettier  men. 

My  entranoe  made  good  at  bat,  the 
company  reduced  to  a  scattering  of  a 
couple  of  doaens^  unhappy  reliques  ef 
the  rout,  unooutbly  toiling  dovm  a 
dance,  or  loitering  along  die  benches; 
yawning  at  eadi  other,  in  pale  de* 
spondency ;  the  gentlemen  drained  to 
the  last  dvil  speech,  and  the  ladies  con* 
sumlng  thedregs  of  the  orgeat  and  le- 
monade.—Every  soul  English,  brouied 
up  in  turbans  tnat  migfat  have  fHgbt* 
ened  the  Grand  Turk;  bediaened  in 
tawdry  costumes,  imported  alonr  widi 
themsdyes,  and  madfe  more  bmiesque 
by  an  attempt  to  ingrsft  them  with 
French  alterations.  The  youtagwo^ 
men  uniTersally  lath,  jfyMet,  and 
chalk;  the  old  ones,  London  porter; 
and  pria&.beef,— absolute  Bluebeard^ 

Tottered  home.— Mr  landkdy  1^ 
asleep ;— and  defVingall  the  usual  ex- 
pedients of  breaking  a  pane  in  her 
bed-chamber— tearing  out  her  bdl  by 
the  roots— Hallooing  till  I  was  hosne 
—Every  soul  in  the  street  poking  their 
night^asps  out  of  the  windows,  and 
reviling  the  coguiailfig'tbij— -Landlady 
still  pushakea. 

Taken  up  by  thegensJarmesfbrto* 
turbing  the  neighbourbood,  amid  sur- 
rounding cries  of  "^A,  a*/  Bdh,hahr 
«  Saore  /"  «•  Bienfaii,  htmhommer 
Au  cttckoi/ — ^A  sud^  population  of 
thieves  vxAfiUes  de  nuit  starting,  9%  if 
oat  of  the  ground,  to  attend  me  to  the 
door  of  my  new  loifeing.— Lodked  into 
the  eachot  for  the  mght. 

Aiadby.— In  the  Cachot.— The 
oouB-prefecthayinggone  tohiscountry* 
sest— Unspeakable  vexation— Think* 
mg  of  liberty,  and  EngknU. 

JfoiMfay^— The  aflbnr  exphined— - 
Let  loose— bounded  ISkt  a  lunatie 
bono—Flungmy  trunk  upon  tbe  neck 
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Id  tbe  ilaaiMbo«t.««Bott  to 
mare m  a quuterof «ii  hour;  ftltfiir 
ay  wtteh*— deal  «»«.—▲  ftmiljrw 
vepoftter  that  I  wonla  not  have  loit  mr 
md  whole  bonmoiM  of  Dieppe^— Is 
my  rexatiMi^  caUed  the  town  a  neit  of 
tmercs  and  knaves. 

Called  npon  by  a  Fienehman  at  my 
nde  for  an  OEplanation  of  my  worda— 
Tried  it — He  could  not  comprehend 
fby  French-— Gallic  ass — K  mob  ga** 
thered— Cards  given— to  meet  in  half 
an  hour.— Hie  tteam^boat  under  way, 
/  remaining  to  be  stabbed  or  shotp— 
Mybmsffe  on  boatdi 

The  dUUenge  getting  wind.-*Bored 
with  inquiries  and  obsorvations — ^how 
it  happimed  p'^who  it  was  ? — ^whether 
with  swoid  or  pistol? — whether  on 
the  cUfib  or  in  the  coflfee-ioom  ?— « 
promise  ihat  whatever  might  happen, 
my  remains  should  be  taken  care  if*^^ 
Congratulations  on  the  extinction  of 
the  Drfdt  dAubaine,  See. 


Went  to  the  L 

»Iiiq|end  In  tlit 
ndl^bonihood  tOl  dinner  time. 

^  At  the  tavern,  had  my  eotdetta  sa^ 
ved  up  by  a  face  that  I  half  reeogiiU 
led— mymonungohal]enger.»thebead 
waiter ! — Saw  a  sneer  on  the  fellow's 
oountenanoe,  and  kicked  him  into  the 
street— Indignantly  left  my  dinner 
untouched,  and  walked  down  to  the 
pier,  to  embark  immediately. 

No  vessel  going  off— Lounged  aboni 
till  dnsk— 4iungry  and  chill— -Hired  an 
open  boat  at  ten  times  the  prioeof  thd 
packet 

All  night  at  sea^Heavy  swdl— 
Not  knowing  where  vre  were— die 
Aiores,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  or  Brii^ten 
—In  distress  Si^  to  death-^The 
men  mutinous,  laay,  and  despairing. 

Picked  up  by  a  steam-boat  goine  to 
Dieppe,  with  a  promise  of  beinff  die- 
charged  into  the  first  homeward  vea* 
seL 
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H  ATLEY  drivelled  away  on  to  a  good, 
dull,  old  age,  like  most  annuitants; 
and  his  death,  which  could  not  be 
looked  on  by  anybody  as  a  national  ca- 
lamity, must  have  been  most  agreeable 
to  Mr  Colbum.  That  distinguished 
biUiopole,  we  bdieve,  paid  the  ancient 
goitlMnan  some  hundreds  per  annum, 
on  condition  of  receiving  his  precious 
Memoirs,  to  be  published  on  Ids  de- 

*  oMse.  Year  after  year  did  the  memo- 
rialist tenadottsl^  ding  to  life,  as  if 
through  mere  spite ;  but  we  have  now 
to  congratulate  Mr  Colbum  on  his  re- 
lease from  the  defunct,  and  to  wish  him 
a  good  bargain  of  those  posthumous 
square  yards  of  autobiography.  He  is 
a  spirited  publisher,  and  annuallv  gives 
us  many  excellent  and  amusing  tilings; 
and  it  pleases  us  beyond  measure  to 
see  the  two  huge  mill-stones  taken  from 
olr  his  neck  at  last  They  were  more 
than  enou^  to  have  drowned  many ''  a 
strong  swmimer  in  his  agonv;"  but 
they  met  with  an  unimmergible  buov- 
aney  in  this  case,  and  the  worthy  pub- 
lisher reached  the  bank  in  safety. 

^  WiOliam  Hayley  was,  beyond  all  ri- 
valry, the  most  distinguished  driveller 
of  his  age.    Devoted  to  literature  up- 


wards of  threescore  year»— constantlT 
reading  or  writing,  or  talking  witn 
reading  and  writing  people,  amDitious 
of  litenry  fame,  not  without  a  sort  of 
dozing  industry,  and  at  all  tiroes  ins{rf^ 
red  with  an  unsuspecting  confidence  in 
his  own  powers,  flattered  by  a  pretty 
extensive  circle  (^personal  fhetios,  pet- 
ted by  the  Blues,  and  generaUv  li^  high 
odour  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  pe» 
riodical  press— it  is  certainly  rather  a 
little  singular,  iJiat  never  once,  on  any 
occasion  whatever,  great  or  small,  did 
one  or^nal  idea,  or  the  semblance  of 
one,  accidentally  find  its  way  for  a 
single  moment  into  his  head.  He 
baa  an  eye  for  common-places  ;  axid 
in  his  hands  Cicero  himself  prosed 
away  like  a  moral  essayist  in  the  Lady's 
Magazine.  Delighted,  as  he  appears 
to  have  been,  in  perusing  book  after 
book  in  his  wel£-selected  library  at 
Eastham,  yet,  in  good  truth,  the  finest 
spirits  of  ancient  and  modem  timei 
were  little  better  than  mere  dolts — ^logs 
— -like  himself;  for  he  was  utterly  in- 
capable of  seeing  anything  worth  see-^ 
ing  in  them ;  and  he  never  quotes  a 
good  author,  but  either  to  shew  that 
he  misunderstood  him,  or  diat  he  had 
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adieatedtlidpMiQMim  aooount  otite 
ioanity,  or  some  fell  reaemblanee  to  the 
character  of  his  own  thought.  He  is.- 
the  most  nerveless  of  all  our  EogUsh 
writers.  Although  a  man  of  an  ex-- 
tremely  bad  temper^  he  had  not  the 
slightest  power  of  satire.  No  sooner 
died  one  of  his  firiends,  than  he  gave 
orders  for  a  comfortable  dinner — saw 
the  fire  well  fed,  and  then,  over  his 
pint  of  port  and  filberts,  he  passed  the 
evening  in  writing  an  elegy  or  epitaph 
on  the  deceased.  Nothing  could  occur 
of  the  least  notoriety  that  he  did  not 
forthwith  turn  into  verse;  and  had 
London  been  destroyed  utterly  by  fire 
or  earthquake,  he  would  have  been  at 
his  octo-svllabicsy  and  out  with  an  Epis- 
tle to  Ladv  A.  before  putting  on  his 
night^-eap .'  His  elegies^  epitapns,  ama- 
tory verses,  letters,  comedies,  tragedies, 
and  epic  poems,  may  be  all  read  '^  pro- 
misky ;"  and  by  the  alteration  of  a  very 
few  words  here  and  there,  be  convert* 
ed  into  each  other  sometimes  with  ma- 
nifest advantage.  There  is  a  charade 
somewhere  in  tnese  volumes,  which  we 
are  positive  we  once  read  on  a  tomb- 
stone in  a  country  church- yard. 

It  seems  as  if  Mr  Hayley  had  been 
careful  to  preserve  one  temperature  in 
his  library,  and  that  he  always  compo-. 
sed  in  a  state  of  much  bodily  comfort. 
His  mind  has  little  or  no  part  in  the 
philosophical  or  poetical  transactions  of 
the  day ;  and  at  the  dose  of  the  poem, 
or  letter,  or  essav,  we  exclaim, "  There 
writes  the  well-dressed  gentleman  1"-— 
It  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise. 
Had  there  been  any  wear  and  tear  of 
mind,  we  should  have  been  deprived  of 
Hayley  many  years  ago ;  but  that  sys- 
tem of  continued  and  gentle  bodily  ex- 
ercise which  he  took  in  his  library, 
without  any  mental  labour  at  all,  no 
doubt  conduced  to  the  longevity  of  Mr 
Colbum's  annuitant  However,  the 
most  judicious  rules  for  attaining  ex- 
treme old  age,  can  only  carry  a  man  a 
certain  length.  Even  Hayley  is  dead 
at  hat;  and  a  prodigious  power  of  scrib- 
ble is  no  more. 

Mr  Hayley  favours  us  with  a  short 
account  of  "  his  birth  and  infancy." 
He  no  doubt  was  present  at  the  first, 
but  could  not  have  been  in  a  situation 
to  make  any  observations  that  might 
be  depended  upon.  Of  his  infancy,  he 
speaks  thus : — ''He  happened  to  ar- 
rive in  the  world  when  the  city 
thXt  gave  him  birth  was  full  of 
terror  and  perturbation.  It  was  in  the 
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ftmoiu  year  44-?eiid  hk  flidier  1 
a  company  of  volunteers,  caUed  die 
Chichest^  Bluea."— Mrs  Hayky,  bo 
way  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  a  French' 
invasion  on  the  Sussex  coast,  refoaad 
to*  be. taken  to  Portsmouth,  and  mag- 
nanimously produced  our  buitlinglMra 
in  his  "  native  dty."  Captain  H.> 
however,  unwilling  to  destroy  the 
beauty  of  hia  lady's  bosom,  whieh  we 
are  assured  he  greatly  admired,  enga- 
ged  a  wet  nurse ;  but,  miuratUe  dkiu  I 
**  by  a  fraud  not  uncommon  amoi^  ve- 
nal nurses,  the  person  procured  on  this 
occasion  was  so  deficient  in  the  vital 
treasure  in  which  she  had  pretended  to 
abound,  that  her  charge  was  nearly 
starved  to  death  before  the  souroe  m 
his  decline  waffdisoovered."  The  anec» 
dote  is  mentioned^  as  it  maj  serve  to 
enforce  the  eloquent  admimitions  which  * 
Rousseau,  and  Mr  Roscoe, in  transUtiog 
the  Italian  poem  of  Tansillo,  have  given 
to  young  mothers ;  and  becauseit  is  alio 
remarkable,  ''as  the  first  of  many  haur*. 
breadth  escapes  of  life  to  which  the  in« 
faut  AVilliam  was  destined  in  hia  m6r» 
tal  career." 

Captain  Hayley  caught  a  cold  on  a 
field-day,  which  settl^  on  his  lung^ 
and  carried  him  ofi*  prematurely  ;  and 
so  much  for  one  whom  our  banl  caUa 
"  the  first  of  the  Hayleys."  Hia  eaiw 
liest  school  was  a  school  of  young  Utdiea 
in  Chichester ;  and  ''  he  often  rdated 
with  pleasure,  that  he  received  fipom 
the  youngest  of  the  three,  a  bright  dl^ 
vfer  penny,  as  areward  of  reiding  wdl  f 
and  it  is  a  singular  &ct,  that,  in  his 
sixty-third  year,  he  had  the  pleaauie  . 
of  presenting  to  this  lady,  still  oondnct- 
ing  the  school  with  cheerful  health  and 
perfect  faculties,  a  recent  edition  of  his 
Triumphs  of  Temper,  printed  at  Chi« 
Chester,  as  a  memorial  of  his  gratitude 
and  regard  towards  the  venerable 
teacher  of  his  infancy."  Soon  after-  . 
wards  he  was  removed  to  an  academy 
at  Kingston,  where  he  had  nearly  kick- 
ed the  bucket,  and  escaped  with  a  shat- 
tered constitution,  and,  as  it  would- . 
seem,  a  debiHtated  intellect.  He  n* 
covered,  he  says,  from  both ;  and  be« 
fore  going  to  £ton,  had  a  private  tutov 
at  Teddington*  Here  "  a  nhilosophio 
divine  once  amused  him  witn  a  si^^  of 
Epsom  Races  through  his  tdesoope;,  and 
once  displayed  to  himrthe  drculation  of 
blood  in  a  frog."  At  twelv^  yei^rs  of 
age  he  is  sent  to  Eton,  and  gets  such 
an  infernal  flo^ng,  tlut  he  "jaam  **  an 
extensive  mom  and  satirical  poem,  in 
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several  cmakm,  wIMr  he  uwaBi  to  eo* 
title  the  Expabton  of  the  Rod."-— 
He  leinanied  at  Eton  five  years,  and 
acquired  the  knack  of  writing  Latin 
veraea  indiffsrentiy  j  and  produced  an 
Ode  on  the  Birtn  of  the  Frinoe  of 
Wakfl^  which  woslneerted  in  the  Cam-* 
bridge  C<^ection9  and  also  in  the  6en« 
deman's  Magaaine.  So  much  for  the 
birth,  infancy,  and  boyhood,  of  Wil- 
liam Hayley,  Esq. 

He  BOW  entered  himself  of  Trinity- 
Hal),  Cambridge,  where  he  resided 
pretty  constantly  for  three  years.  ''In 
^  €mj  two  lecturers  in  Trinity-Hall, 
tiiere  was  nothing  to  inspire  awe  or 
iffprehenslon.  The  one  lectured  in 
cml  law,  and  the  other  in  Longinus." 
"As  the  Students  of  Trinity-Hall,  un- 
der the  plea  of  devoting  themseWes  to 
the  clrif  law,  are  exempted  from  the 
puMie  exercises  of  the  university,  and 
at  Hayley  left  college  without  taking 
any  d^^ee,  he  never  appeared  as  a  dis- 
putant in  the  schools,  but  he  often  fre- 
quented them  as  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment; ftr  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
hearii^  the  Latin  language  eloquently 
spoken  by  two  moderators  of  his  time, 
Jdin  Jebb  and  Richard  Watson."-— 
And  80  finished  his  university  educa- 
ti«n. 

On  leaving  Cambridge,  he  goes  to 
five  with  his  mother  in  Great  Queen- 
street,  Lincoln's-Inn-'^ields.  The 
house  "  hod  the  advantage  of  a  few 
tnea  in  the  little  area  behind  it,  which 
gave  to  the  windows  of  the  youn^  poet's 
fibrsry,  on  the  first  floor,  a  pleasing  ap- 
pearance of  verdure  and  retirement,  as 
the  house  was  lofty  and  commodious.'* 
Ho  then  makes  a  trip  to  Edinburgh, 
and  studies  fencing,  horsemanship,  and 
mathematics,  in  Auld  Reekie ;  fbr  the 
Modem  Athens  was  at  that  time  but 
a  stnail  concern.  He  sees  Dr  Robert- 
son, Dr  Cullen,  Angelo,  the  Falls  of 
the  Clyde,  and  enjoys  the  humours  of 
a  Berwick  smack — ^And  of  Scotknd 
that  is  all  he  remembers,  or  had  no- 
ticed, during  a  visit  of  several  months. 

We  had  fbrgot  to  mention,  that,  be- 
taee  going  to  Cambridge,  the  ''  Poet 
of  SusKiP'  had  fUlen  in  love  with  a 
pretty  girl  named  Fanny  Page.  They 
were  in  fact  betrothed,  and  we  were 
every  moment  expecting  a  wedding— 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  bard^ 
lakes  flight,  and  is  off  at  a  tangent.  A 
inost  provoking  mystification  hanga 
over  this  afl&r.  To  be  sure  it  is  no 
business  of  oun  lo  pry  into  <lie  lovea 
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of  Mr  Hayloy'a  ymith;  but  rinee  he 
chooses  to  be  communicative,  and  to 
make  the  public  his  confidante,  he  has 
no  right  to  stop  short,  sport  mum,  and 
baulk  a  curiontv  which  he  had  him« 
self  excited  and  indulged.  There  ia 
some  talk  ahbut  anonymoua  letters, 
and  it  is  hard  to  know  which  party 
was  jilted ;  but  there  is  gross  indelica* 
cy  in  saying  anjrthing  about  the  mat- 
ter at  aU;  and  if  there  was  to  be  an 
account  of  it,  it  should  have  been  fUU 
and  particular.  If  Hayley,  at  the  age 
of  twen^-one,  was  frightoied  out  of 
his  attatrnment  by  anonymous  letters, 
nothing  could  be  more  despicable— 
But  wO  presume  his  passion  nad  eva* 
porated  m  verse. 

Meanwhile,  the  Poet  of  Sussex  very 
dexterously  crans£en  his  aflfectiona 
fW>m  sweet  Fanny  Page  to  sweeter 
Elisa  Ball,  who  had  been  the  confi- 
dante in  the  fbrmer  afiair.  **  When 
Hayley  first  mentioned  this  new  idea 
to  his  mother,  the  tenderness  of  ma- 
ternal affection  caught  a  severe  alarm, 
concerning  the  deranged  parent  of  the 
hapless  but  lovely  Elisa.  *  You  know,' 
said  Mrs  H.  to  her  son,  *  th^t  this 
sweet  girl  is  almost  as  dear  to  me  as 
she  can  be  to  yon,  for  I  have  loved  her 
and  her  parents  fbr  many  years ;  but, 
my  dear  William,  befiire  you  resolve 
to  marry,  let  me  ask  you  one  question. 
You  know  the  mental  calamity  of  her 
poor  mother — ^what  should  you  think 
of  your  own  conduct,  if,  after  you  had 
made  this  delicate  and  charming  crea* 
tore  your  wife,  you  should  ever  see  her 
sink  into  her  mother's  most  afflicting 
disorder?' — '  My  dear  madam,'  ^ 
fServent  lover  replied,  *  I  have  asked 
my  own  heart  tiie  very  question  you 
have  proposed  to  me  so  kmdly ;  and  I 
will  tell  you  its  immediate  answer.  In 
that  case,  I  shall  bless  my  God  for 
having  given  me  courage  sufficient  to 
make  myself  the  legal  guardian  of  the 
most  amiable  and  most  pitiable  woman 
on  earth.' "  It  will  be  seen  afterwards 
how  the  selfldi  and  heartless  versifier 
adhered  to  his  virtuous  resolutions. 
"  He  speedily  escorted  her  to  ^e 
Deanery  at  Chichester,  where  they 
vrere  both  received  as  most  welcome 
guests ;  and  on  the  SSd  October,  1769, 
the  lovers  were  married  in  the  Cathe* 
dral  by  the  Bishop.  That  prelate.  Sir 
William  Ashbumham,  had  a  voice  and 
locution  peculiarly  suited  to  sacred 
language.  The  poet  civilly  ssid  to  him, 
with  g^reat  tnitn,  on  the  dose  of  tiie 
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oeremoDy,  '  It  is  really  a  high  pka^ 
sure,  my  lord,  to  hear  any  part  of  the 
Prayer  Book  read  by  your  lordship/ 
To  which  compliment  he  oddly  an« 
■wered,  '  This  is  the  worst  service  in 
the  church.'  He  meant  the  worst  for 
recital ;  but  his  com  ugal  vexations  gave 
to  his  speech  all  the  poignancy  of  an 
ambiguous  expression." 

"  The  Poet**  goes  to  London  with 
his  young  wife,  and  ''  determines  to 
apply  himself  diiefly  to  dramatic  com- 
position."  He  waits  upon  Garrick  with 
a  tragedy,  entitled  the  "  Afflicted  Fa- 
ther ;"  and  an  amusing  enough  account 
is  given  of  the  manager  seflfortstogetrid 
of  the  trash.  '<  The  manager  assumed  a 
£ice  in  which  politeness  vainly  endea^ 
Tonred  to  disguise  his  perplexity ;  and, 
with  much  embarrassment,  he  said, 
'  Why,  fidth,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
fix  a  day.  I  have  been  reconsidering 
the  tragedy — ^it  is  roost  el^antly  writ- 
ten—it is  a  charming  composition  to 
redte  to  a  small  circle — ^but  I  am  afraid 
it  is  not  calculated  for  stage  effect. 
However,  it  shall  certainly  be  played, 
if  ^ou  desire  it.'— *0  no !  by  no  means,' 
mildly  said  the  poet,  with  suppressed 
indignation  at  the  duplicity  of  tne  ma- 
nager ;  '  I  shall  instantly  put  it  into 
my  pocket ;  and  I  am  very  sorry,  sir, 
'  that  it  has  given  you  so  much  trouble.' 
Garrick  burst  again  into  a  profusion  of 
new  civilities,  and  offisrs  of  the  kindest 

Sod  offices  upon  any  future  occasion, 
rs  Garrick  seemed  desinma  of  sooth- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  poet  by  personal 
flattery ;  and  the  first  nopea  of  this  tra- 
gedy thus  ended  in  a  farce  of  adula- 
tion. It  was  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  lose  the  fidr  prospect  of  seeing  a  fa- 
vourite drama  well  pkyed ;  but  the 
mortification  was  felt  much  more  se- 
verely by  the  wife  and  mother  of  the 
poet  than  by  himself.  During  the 
hubble-bubble  njection  of  the  tngedj 
by  Garrick,  the  poet  had  felt  a  Bttle 
like  Ariosto,  when  scolded  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  instead  of  lamenting  his  own 
defects,  he  was  struck  with  the  idea* 
what  a  fine  comic  scene  he  could  mdce 
of  the  important  personaae  who  waa 
giving  him  a  lecture.  Indeed,  a  dis- 
appointed poet,  with  his  deluded  and 
angry  friend,  and  a  shuffling  ma- 

X,  and  Uie  manager's  mSdling 
afibrded  ample  materials  for  a 
comedy.  But  altlMmgh  the  laughable 
group  struck  the  fancy  of  Hayley  in 
that  point  of  view,  he  wrote  nothing 
911  the  occasion,  but  employed  his  vi- 


vacity  in  soothing  and  cheering  the 

vexed  and  irritated  spirit  of  his  Eliaa, 
whose  indi^tion  had  been  peculiarly 
excited  against  Mrs  Garrick,  aa  the 
manager  nad  incautiously  betrayed 
what  ought  to  have  been  a  secret  of  his 
wife,  and  wsa  weak  enough  to  say, 
that  she  thought  the  tragedy  notpathe^ 
tic.    This  appeared  such  an  insult  a- 

Sinst  the  talents  of  her  husband,  aa 
e  feeling  Eliza  found  it  hardly  poa* 
sible  to  forgive ;  but  a  vexation  of  a 
more  serious  and  important  nature  soon 
occupied  the  thoughts,  and  most  grie- 
vously agitated  the  tender  nerves,  of 
that  most  pitiable  sufferer.  She  waa 
overwhelmed  by  a  sudden  disooveiT, 
that  her  father,  though  in  good  healta, 
had  ceased  to  be  Dean  of  Chichester ! 
The  Dean  had  been  prevailed  upon  to 
resign  (rather  in  a  dishonest  way,  we 
think)  by  his  son-in-law ;  and  the  sur- 
prise wounded  the  too  vulnerable  Eliaa 
so  deeply,  that  she  pa^d  the  three  first 
nigh  ts,  after  the  intelligence  had  reach- 
ed her,  in  tears,  incessant  tears !  Her 
husband,  thoi^h  he  felt  also  much  in- 
dignation against  the  secrecy  of  the 
transaction,  endeavoured  to  tranouil- 
lize  her  spirits;  and  their  exceUent 
friend  Mr  Steele  contributed  much  to 
this  desirable  effect,  by  some  kind,  ju- 
dicious, and  admirable  letters." — Soon 
after  the  worthv  ex-Dean  died,  and 
Hayley  returned  to  his  tragediea. 

The  "  Syrian  Queen,"  however,  met 
with  no  better  reception  from  Colman 
than  the ''  Afflicted  Father"  from  Gar- 
rick, and  the  Poet  of  Sussex  waa  oQoe 
more  on  a  bed  of  nettles.  "  Feding 
tome  degree  of  indignation  that  the 
doors  of  both  theatres  seemed  to  be 
shut  against  him,  and  persuaded  by 
his  own  sensations  that  he  had  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  poetic  fire  in  his 
mind,  he  resolved  to  display  it  in  a 
composition  not  sulgect  to  the  caprice 
of  managers,  yet  more  arduous  in  its 
execution— in  short,  he  intended  to 
begin  an  Epic  Poem."  He  intended 
that  his  Epic  should  be  "  a  national 
work;"  and  his  passion  for  freedom 
led  him  to  choose  for  his  heroes  the 
Barons,  and  their  venerable  directs 
the  Archbishop  Langton,  "  who,  by  a 
happy  union  of  valour  and  wisdom, 
established  the  great  charter."  But  he 
feU  through  his  Epic,  and  Engluid  lost 
a  '^  naticmal  work,"  by  the  Poet  of 
Sussex.  He,  however,  presented  his 
country  wiUi  a  poetical  Epistle  "  to 
the  mud  and  elegant  Stanislaus,  KSang 


of  FdkiMi,'*  and  an  '«  Ode  to  b^riend 
the  aodety  of  decayed  muaicianfl.''  The 
Ode,  we  are  told,  was  **  written  in  the 
little  farm  of  Dandelion,  near  Mar- 
^te,  which  has  since  been  conrerted 
mto  a  scene  of  public  entertainment." 

About  this  time,  he  made  one  of  a 
party  of  pleasure,  to  visit  the  ship  that 
iiad  carried  Cooke;  and  "  he  had 
Ibnnd  a  bitter  easterly  wind  blowine 
lull  on  his  iaoe;  but  as  his  eyes  had 
«rer  been  remarkably  strong,  and  had 
never  sufi^iedin  any  manner  from  long 
exertion  in  miniature  painting,  or  in 
nightly  reading,  he  was  not  awsre  how 
doubly  they  might  suifer  from  that  in-. 
sidious  enemy  to  organs  so  delicate, 
the  cast  wind !"  We  accordingly  have 
Kveral  pages  about  his  *'  oeular'suf- 
fisrings.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lyme,  he 
meets  with  a  boy  of  some  disdnction. 
**  The  youngest,  afterwards  the  great 
William  Pitt,  was  now  a  wonderful 
boy  of  14,  who  eclipsed  his  brother  in 
conversation,  and  endeared  himself 
not  a  little  to  the  Poet,  by  admiring  a 
ftvourite  horse  which  he  then  rode,  of 
singular  exoellenoe,"&c. "  Hay  ley  oAen 
reflected  on  the  singular  pleasure  he 
had  derived  from  his  young  acquaint- 
ance, r^|;retting,  however,  that  his 
ownpoetacalreserve  had  prevented  him 
imparting  to  the  wonderful  youth  the 
emc  poem  he  had  begun  on  the  liberty 
or  the  country/' 

Hayley  now  ouitted  London  for 
good  and  aU,  and  settled  himself  at 
his  villa  at  Eastharo.  His  mother 
died  about  this  time,  and  he  seized  tbe 
opportunitjr  of  constructing  two  epi- 
taphs, one  in  English  verse,  and  tne 
otner  in  Latin  prose.  For  a  year  or 
two  (or  to  1777-8)  he  visits  and  ver- 
siiles  away  as  usual,  and  doctors  his 
eyes,  still  weak  and  inflamed.  He 
next  attempted  Harris  the  manager, 
but  he  too  rejected  the  oflbred  play  of 
the  "Viceroy."  He  did  from  page  170 
to  page  209,  in  a  disturbed  and  fever- 
ish sleep ;  but  we  think  he  informs  us 
that  he  wrote  an  Epistle  to  Howard, 
another  to  Gibbon,  Epistles  on  His- 
tory, and  the  Triumphs  of  Temper, 
by  the  end  of  the  year  1780. 

But  now  comes  matter  of  a  some- 
what graver  east ;  and  we  shall  let  Mr 
Hayley  speak  for  himself. — "  Perhaps 
no  man,  on  the  point  of  removing  from 
him  a  wife,  with  whom  he  felt  it  im- 
posaible  to  live,  ever  shewed  more  ten- 
der or  more  sincere  anxiety  to  promote 
her  ease,  comfort,  and  welfiire,  to  the 
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utmost  of  his  power,  than  Hayley  ma- 
nifested in  conducting  all  this  painful 
business. 

**  What  he  felt,  and  what  his  coun- 
tenance proved  him  to  have  fl^lton  the 
occasion,  may  be  ooi^ecturedfrom  some 
striking  expressions  of  his  intellectual 
and  a&ctionate  valet,  Harry,  which 
shall  be  reserved  for  the  dodng  woids 
of  this  chapter. 

"  The  Poet,  after  receiving  his  Eli- 
la  in  London,  and  remainmg  there 
with  her  a  week,  escorted  her,  on  die 
27th  of  April,  to  the  house  of  their 
benevolent  friend,  Mrs  Beridge,  in 
Derby.  He  remained  in  that  town  a 
few  days,  to  provide  its  new  inhabit- 
ant with  a  residence  to  her  liking.-- 
After  bidding  her  adieu  with  much 
tenderness  and  anguish  of  heart,  he 
threw  himself  into  a  post-ehaise  with 
his  attendant  Harry,  who  ezdaimed  to 
his  master,  as  soon  as  they  were  off* 
the  stones :  '  I  thank  God,  sir,  you 
are  now  got  safe  out  of  that  town,  for 
I  have  for  many  hours  been  afraid, 
that  I  should  see  you  drop  down  dead 
in  the  midst  of  it.'  " 

Now,  what  have  we  to  do  with  Hay- 
ley's  domestic  concerns,  it  may  per- 
haps be  asked  by  some  consistent  na- 
ter  of  personality,  and  lover  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review — Nothing.  But 
then  he  has  thought  proper  to  inter- 
sperse, throughout  two  enormous  quar- 
to volumes,  ex-parte  statements  of 
what  ought  to  have  been  held  in  sa- 
cred and  inviolable  silence  fbr  ever- 
more. He  has  meanly,  basely,  and 
falsely  striven  to  build  up  for  himself 
a  reputation  for  the  finest  feeling  and 
most  thoughtftil  humanity,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  most  shamefUl  violation 
of  natural  duties  to  the  injured  dead. 
The  poor  devil  keeps  incessantly  dri- 
velling and  blubbenng  about  his  '^  pi- 
tiable Eliza,"  with  whom  he  had  not 
the  love  and  the  virtue  to  live,  that  he 
might  sooth  her  sorrows ;  and  does  all 
he  can  to  shew,  that  her  caprices  were 
such  as  not  only  to  justify  his  living 
apart  from  her,  but  to  demand  it ;  and 
tnat  for  her  sake  he  submitted  to  the 
painful  sacrifice.  But  the  heardess  hy- 
pocrite cants  confessed  in  every  pi^ ; 
and  every  man,  with  a  common  hu- 
man soul,  will  despise  the  impotent 
struggles  which  he  makes  to  libel  the 
character  of  his  dead  wife.  Several  of 
her  letters  are  published,  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  giving,  we 
think,  his  own  cold,  conceited,  epistOp> 
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Itfy  eflRidimt  to  the  mother  of  his  bfri 
loved  ehiUb  at  the  time  when  he  had 
shut  his  doon  agaioBt  her,  aud  left  her 
a  preT  td  th^  disturhiiig  thooghta  that 
toe  often  agitated  her  ke^y  aiFeotio»- 
ate»  and  moat  diaintereatea  and  for- 
giving heart  We  had  marked  for  Quo- 
tation a  number  of  pasaages  fitted  to 
expoae  the  wretched  creature,  but  they 
are  too  loathsomefor  the  present  Num- 
bed And  ptay,  what  right  had  Hay- 
l^j  to  abandon  bis  amiabde  and  elegant 
wife  to  her  roisfortunes,  whatever  was 
their  deplerable  kind  or  dq^ree,  and  to 
tiundle  maudlin  along  to  Cowper,  who 
waa  afflicted  with  a  aimilar  visitatiou  i 
He  had  no  right  to  whine  and  waU 
about  the  "  Bard  of  Ohiey/'  for  he  had 
other  sacred  duties  to  perform,  which 
he  wickedly  kft  unperformed;  and 
Ihere  is  no  want  of  cnarity  in  affirm- 
ing that  mere  vanity  and  egotism  drew 
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him  to  the  conch  of  Collier.  He  did 
not  sit  there aa  a Chiiatiflai,  bat aaa if- 
terary  man;  and  all  the  while  oontU 
Bued  slavering  forth  his  mawkish  vei^ 
aes,  till  he  seems  occasionally  to  have 
made  even  himself  sick.  The  truthia, 
that  we  have  been  seized  with  such  a 
loathing  disgust  with  this  heartless^ 
brainless  veraifier,  that  we  nniat  atop 
short  with  this  very  imperfifet  ^mtioe 
of  hia  memorable  Memours ;  but  in  a 
month  or  two,  when  the  two  mill* 
stones  are  sunk  into  the  dam  of  oUi* 
vion,  we  shall  probably  give  such  ex^ 
tracts  (accompanied  with  a  few  oom« 
ments)  as  will  justify  us  in  the  littk 
we  have  aaid,  and  give  us  a  still  beU 
ter  opportunity  for  estposing  the  real 
worthlessness  of  this  pretender,  iA» 
certainly  will  henceforth  rank  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  acale  of  English 
drivellers. 
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Ko.  IX. 
To  Thxmuu  Campbelly  Esq.  Edit&r  qfCoUmm's  ConduiUSireet  Magasdfke^ 


Dbab  ToM,-*It  is  now  about  twen- 

Sj  years  since  you  and  I  turned  into 
ohnny  Dowie'a,  to  wash  the  dust  out 
of  our  throats  with  a  pint  of  Giles's 
ale,  if  I  remember  right,  though  per- 
haps it  might  have  been  with  a  crown 
bowl  of  punch.  Youwere  then  a  young 
man  of  high  reputatioD--de8ervedly 
high,  for  you  haa  published  the  Plea- 
aures  of  Hope.  Your  fancied  schemes 
of  future  life  were  brilliant ;  and  no 
wonder.  Scott  had  scarcely  appeared 
in  our  literature ;  Byron  was  a  boy  at 
Harrow ;  Wordsworth  a  butt  of  deri- 
sion to  the  shallow  creatures  who  exer- 
cised the  art  critical  in  those  days; 
Coleridge  was  dreaming  as  at  present; 
Southey  had  not  published  his  great 
poems,  and  was  under  a  sort  of  cloud ; 
Darwin  was  gradually  getting  voted  a 
bore  of  the  first  magnitude ;  this  Ma- 
gazine was  among  the  things  uncrea- 
ted— nay,  I  may  say,  unhoped  for  or 
imoonceived;  and,  poaitively,  you  were 
alone,  the  rising  star  of  our  poetical 
world.  We  freely  discussed  your  pros- 
pects. Though  at  that  date  Time  had 
not  thinned  mv  flowing  hair,  aahe  has 
dpne  since,  ana  be  hanged  to  lum,  nor 
bent  me  in  his  u-on  hand,  as  he  has 
vainly  attempted  to  do,  stiU  I  was  so 
much  your  senior  aa  to  entitle  me  to 
give  advice  even  to  a  manof  your  suiu 


prising  talents.  Like  St  Paul  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  the  doctor  of  laws* 
you  listened  to  the  voice  of  my  instruct 
tions,  while  in  social  conversation  we 
sluiced  over  our  ivories  theever-to-be-i 
honoured  extract  of  Sir  John  Barley-i 
corn.  With  a  mild  suavity,  I  pointed 
out  a  path  of  glory  to  you ;  and  the' 
beaming  of  your  intelligent  eye,  and 
the  heartfelt  pressure  which  you  ooca-> 
aionally  gave  my  hand,  shewed  that 
you  appreciated  my  intentions. 

We  have  never  met  nnce.  You  went 
to  London,  and  I  fixed  permanenUy 
inSouthside.  You  dwelt  in  the  throng 
and  bustle  of  men,  amid  the  inter- 
course of  wits  and  sages,  in  the  noiee 
and  tumult  of  dviliaation-T— I,  in  the 
silent  hills,  in  the  heurt  of  the  gloriea 
of  nature,  in  the  company  of  the  simple 
and  unrefined.  But  think  not  that  I 
waa  an  incurious  spectatcHr  of  yoitt 
progress.  I  rejoiced  in  the  estimaCioD 
in  which  you  were  held.  I  shall  never 
be  ashamed  of  the  national  feeling 
which  makes  us  Scotchmen  proud  of 
one  another's  success  throughout  the 
world,  and  ready  to  promote  it.  It  is 
a  higher  feather  in  our  cap  than  the 
grand  name  of  "  the  nation  of  gen- 
Qemen,"  or  *'  the  modem  A^ens," 
or  '^  the  dwellers  under  the  pillars  o£ 
the  Parthenon/'  You  did  net,indeed. 
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do  as  mtidf  at  I  axptetod ;  bnt  ^l^iat 
yoadidwasoftbainntciidflr.  Ifocu 
give  the  np*nitk)n>UtT  of  ihe  mint 
which  difected  joar  amee  ef  sudi 
rolgeets  fo  your  degant  niiie  as 
*^  Gertrude  of  Wyoming/*  and  the 
"  Exile  of  Erin/'  becanae  I  knew  yoa 
were  a  Whig,  and  compelled,  er-^^Sno^ 
to  chaunt  the  praises  of  rebellion,  Btt&« 
eeisfal  or  nnsacoessfdl,  "  sU  over  the 
werld ;"  partioolarly  when,  ss  in  the 
Irish  ease,  it  is  marked  with  unmiti*  * 
^ted  ferocity  of  murder  and  conflagra* 
tion*  I  foigave  it,  I  say,  for  the  sake 
of  <'  the  Mariners  of  England,"  ''  the 
Battle  of  the  Baltic,"  and  "  Our  Coun. 
trymen  in  Flanders."  It  would  be  ab« 
siurd  werel  at  this  time  of  day  to  com- 
pHraentjfOuon  "Lochiel,"aBd<<  O'Con-^ 
noi^a  Cmld,"when  everybody  has  them 
by  heart.  I  own  I  did  not  like  to  see 
YOU  at  task-work  for  the  booksellers  ; 
but  I  remembered  that  those  who  li- 
ved to  please,  should  please  to  live. 
Above  all,  I  did  not  approve  of  your 
new  oonnection  with  Colbura's  Maga- 
line.  There  is  something  nasty  and 
plagiarv  in  the  very  name;  and,  little 
as  I  value  Sir  Pytha^ras,  I  sympa- 
thised with  his  indignation  against 
this  robbery  of  his  title.  I  was  sorry, 
besides,  to  see  you  put  yourself  at  the 
bead  of  such  capons  as  cackle  fhr  that 
periodical-— niakmg  yoursdf  Bashaw 
of  a  band  of  Balaamites,  Coramander- 
in--Chief  of  a  Company  of  erestless 
Gockaloos.  (There,  by  the  by,  is  a  fine 
specinaen  of  apt  alliteration's  srtful 
ud.)  But  that  is  your  look«oot»  not 
mine ;  I  hope  you  find  your  account 
in  it. 

It  is  concerning  a  passage  in  your 
Magazine  far  September  that  I  am 
now  addressing  you.  Let  me  again 
revert  to  the  last  evening  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  Johnny 
Dewie's.  You  may  remember  we  had 
been  sitting  in  one  of  the  tiniest  of 
the  tiny  cribs  of  that  celebrated  man, 
who  is  BOW  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
employed  as  I  have  already  mentioned. 
Why  do  I  dwell  on  such  trifles?  Sim- 
ply because  I  never  have  thought  of 
tbat  evening  without  pleasure.  On 
leaving  the  noose,  the  momin^tun 
was  iliuminating  the  lofty  tenements 
of  the  old  town.  *<  Good  night,"  said 
I,  "  Thomas,  or  rather,  good  morn- 
ing. God  bless  you  through  life,  and 
make  you  an  honour  to  the  land  of 
your  birth.  You  are,  I  perceive,  Tho- 
mas, a  Whig--endBavour,  notwith^ 


atflndiiig,  to  be  an  honest  man.  Be,  If 
IpOBsible,  a  gentleman*  I  know  that  it 
IS  a  hard  tssk  I  am  imposing;  but  do^ 
Thomas,  Whig  ss  you  are,  tiy  to  be  a 
gentleman  throu^nt  life."  To  do 
you  justice,  you  have  kept  to  my  ad* 
vice,  and  are,  I  am  happy  to  say,  d 
gentleman  in  all  members  absolute, 
*'  in  entrails,  heart,  and  head,  liver  and 
reins."  On  you  Whiggery  has  not 
wroi^t  an  its  usual  effect  IHicreare 
some  constitutions  which  resist  the 
most  mortal  poisons ;  and  as  I  knouf 
that  there  have  been  bibbers  of  lun* 
danum,  and  swaUowers  of  conrosivo 
sublimate,  so  I  can  admit  that  in  some 
rare  instances  I  have  heard  of  Whiga 
beiiie  gentlemen >  and  am  happy  to  say^ 
for  oui  aoquaintanoe'  sske,  that  you  aM 
one  of  thait  infinitisimally  smaU  bodr^ 
If  I  did  not  think-  you  were,  I  shonid 
not  waste  this  pretty  sheet  of  foolsolp 
upon  you. 

Sucb  a  tribute,  however,  I  cannot 
pay  to  your  employes^  Someoftheai 
are  merely  asses ;  but  others  have  not 
even  that  ezcusa  Letme  ask  you,  Mr 
Thomas  Campbell,  why  you  permit  . 
Mr  William  Haziitt,  the  modem  Py^ 
maGon,  to  fill  vbur  p^es  with  gross, 
scurrilous,  and  low-11  vra  abuse  of  peo^ 
pie,  whom  such  a  man  should  not  foe. 
permitted  to  name.  JeflQrey,  ire  alt 
know,  he  called  *'  the  Prince  of  Oritios, 
and  the  fl[ing  of  Men ;"  and  Agamem^> 
non  the  Second  was  so  tidcM  by  the 
compliment,  so  bamboozkd  by  ther 
blarney,  that,  vrithont  fkrther  inquiry, 
he  let  nim  loose  in  the  Edinburgh  B»^ 
view,  in  an  article  which,  1  flatter  my« 
self,  I  utterly  demolished  in  my  hiirti 
letter  to  North.  But  I  do  not  remem- 
ber  that  you  have  been  daubed  over  by. 
the  dirty  butter  of  his  applause,  so  t&at 
you  cannot  make  even  that  miserable 

Sology.  Were  I  speaking  merely  as  ^ 
sgasiner,  as  a  friend  to  my  dear 
friend  Christopher,  I  should  rejoice  in 
your  infatuation,  in  the  injnrv  inflict*' 
ed  on  a  rival  estabUshment ;  but  both' 
Kit  and  I  are  above  that  feeling.  Ton 
may  be  sure  it  would  please  us  more 
to  hear  of  what  would  redound  to  your 
honour  and  advantage,  thaa  wliat  dodld 
lower  you,  or  anyUiing  with  whidbv 
you  have  ^lougfat  proper  to  connect 
yourself,  in  the  estimation  of  thepoi^ 
lie.  That  HatUtt's  being  even  suspect* 
ed  of  writing  in  your  paymust  do  this, 
is  too  clear,  too  axiomatic,  for  me  to 
say  a  word  on  the  sulrjeet.  But  Uiat 
you  should  hire  him  to  vent  personal. 


LeUetM^Timothf  TiMer^  £t^    ^o.  IX. 
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abate  on  men  of  geniiii»  is  going  too 
far ;  and^  as  a  ftioid,  I  moat  shortly 
expostul^  with  yon  on  the  subject. 

Yon  have,  no  donbt,  beard  people 
sometimes  complain  of  what  it  pleases 
ihem  to  call  the  scurrilities  oi  Kit's 
Msgarine.  Yon  have  seen  Jeffrey, 
alraid  to  say  it>  keep  hinting  at  the  ac- 
cosation.  You  have  read  the  lamenta^ 
tions  (^  this  Tory  Hazlitt  about  it ;  and 
if  yon  take  up  the  Libegral,  which  of 
oourse  yon  do  professionally^  vou  will 
hair  the  vermin  yelping  to  tne  same 
tnne.  Now>  all  the  fraternity  know  that 
diey  are  lying.  We  might  be  as  scnr« 
rilotts  as  a  Billingsgate  basket-women, 
or  as  ''  legal  Brougham,  the  moral 
diimney-sweeper/'  (as  Bjrron  cslls 
him,)  had  we  been  Whigs,  without  ex- 
citing repr^ension,  or,  had  we  been 
&tupld  Tories,  without  being  clamour- 
ed against.  But  Tories  we  are,  and, 
atiU  worse,  dever  Tories ;  and,  worst 
of  all,  Tories  employed  in  demdishing 
Whiggery.  Hinc  iUee  lacnpam^hence 
^  soneakinsT  of  the  hue  creatures 
enmcningunoerns.  Any  lie  that  ooukl 
tend  to  annoy  us,  was  a  fair  weapon ; 
and  the  best  they  could  think  of,  was 
this  diarge  of  personal  scurrility.  We 
beg  leave  to  deny  it ;  but  suppose  it  for 
a  moment  true,  will  you,  Mr  Thomas, 
have  the  goodness  to  find  anything  in 
our  pages  which  can,  in  personafity, 
oompare  with  this  character  of  Mr  Fu- 
odi,  which  ym  have  printed,  Mr  Tho- 
mas, and  which  you  have  paid  for. 
^e  vermin  who  wrote  it,  has,  it  ap- 
pears, sufibred  some  slight  from  that 
mat  man,  and  accordingly  we  are  told, 
ttiat 

'*  His  (Fiueli*s)  ideas  are  gnarled,  hard, 
and  distorted  like—His  featuees;  his 
theories,  stalkioff  and  straddle-lqgged  like 
1— HIS  OAiT ;  nis  projects,  aspiring  and 
dlgandc  like— HIS  oestubes;  his  peiw 
nmanee,  oneoath  and  dwarfish  like— his 
rXASOV.    His  pictures  are  also  like  Mm. 

a^y  WITH  EYEBALLS  OF  STONE  STUCK 
IV  BINS  OF  TIK,  AKD  MUSCLES  TWI8T- 
XBTOeETHEB  LIKE  B0PE8  OB  WIRE  8.** 

.^.J^nv  MorUhiyMagazine^No*  XXXIIL 
p.  214. 

Yes,  Mr  Campbell,  that  is  the  kn- 
suage^ou  have  used  towards  MrFuse- 
B.  I  say  you  have  used,  for  the  fellow 
who  wrote  it  is  below  even  contempt. 
Fttseli  would  be  degraded  if  he  horse- 
whipped  Mm  ;  he  might  order  his  foot- 
man to  kickhhn,  perhkps,  but  he  would 
in  that  case  owe  an  apology  to  the 
flunky  for  employing  him  in  such  dirty 
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work.  I  say  it  is  to  yon  he  is  to  look 
for  redress  ibr  this  brutal  attadt,  wMdi 
is  about  the  vilest  thing  I  have  seen 
for  a  long  time,  even  among  the  vile- 
nesses  of  Wbig^ry.  "What,  sir !  do 
you  think,  that  because  Mr  Fuaeli  is 
a  great  painter,  you  are  to  take  inde- 
cent liberties  with  his  person?  Bo 
youthinkyourself  entitled  to  abuse  the 
outward  configuration  given  him  by 
Ins  Creator,  which  neither  you  nor  he 
eould  alter?  Do  you  think  it  inst  and 
gentlemanlike  cnttdsm  on  Ins  works 
to  fling  ribald  jests  on  his^/eofiirr^,  his 
ffoUf  ms  gestures,  hisjnerson,  bis  eye^ 
balls,  and  his  muscles  ¥  If  you  do,  Mr 
Campbell,  you  are  sadly  altered  fbr 
the  worse.  Misery,  they  say,  brinas 
a  man  in  contact  with  strange  bed- 
fisllows ;  so,  it  would  appear,  does  edit- 
ii^.  Had  any  man,  three  years  ago, 
told  me,  that  Thomas  Campbell,  the 
author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  of 
''Gertrude,"  of  "O'Connor's  Child," 
of  the  ''  Mariners  of  Ei^land,"  would 
be  guilty  of  audi  filth,  I  am  pretty 
sure  the  answer  would  be  to  pull  him 
by  the  nose.  What  the  motive  of  the 
fellow,  whose  pen  traced  the  wends, 
was,  I,  of  course,  cannot  tell— perhaps 
Fuseli  discharged  him  fbom  the  situa- 
tion of  colour-grinder,  a  post  to  which 
he  might  aspire  through  vanit^r ;  but, 
that  vou,  Mr  Campbell,  should,  in  cM 
blood,  have  sent  such  a  piece  of  oflhl 
to  the  press,  does  both  astonish  and 
grieve  me.  I  hope  we  shall  have  an 
ample  apology  to  Fuseli  in  your  next 
Number ;  if  we  have  not,  I  shall  only 
conclude,  that  he  despises  the  quarter 
from  which  the  attack  has  come— and 
just  think  of  that!  Fuseli  the  painter, 
despising  Campbell  the  poet ! 

You  may,  perhaps,  remember  what 
an  outcry  was  raised  here,  in  Edin- 
bnrgh,  I  mean,  against  Hogg's  incom- 
parable jett-^femr^y  the  Cnaldee  MS>^ 
Even  vet  the  things  about  the  Soots- 
man  keep  carping  at  it  There  was 
some  cant  mixed  up  with  the  cry,  such 
as  "  insult  ofibrea  to  scriptural  lan- 
guage," '^parody  on  Eaeldel,"  &&; 
but  that,  you  know,  was  not  the  real 
nound  of  offence.  It  was  complsined 
tost  it  was  persona],  and  reflected  on 
bodily  defect  or  misfortune.  A  long 
time  after  it  was  published,  this  com- 
plaint was  renewed  with  all  the  bit- 
terness of  envious  hate,  by  an  infatua- 
ted editor  of  a  Magazine,  in  that  bru- 
tal series  of  attacks  on  us  which  pro- 
duced such  lamentable  results. 
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nnomtn  CampM,  Sgq. 


Now,  If  a  yfene  or  two  of  this  II*- 
Diucript  did  tniii^evi  in  tbit  aort» 
much  may  be  said  in  its  excuse,  for 
the  people  who  gathered  about  Con- 
stable's periodica,  were  so  utterly  ob- 
scure, poor  gaaetteers,  and  other  such 
third-rate  Grub-Street  folk,  that  there 
was  no  way  of  describing  them  with- 
out alluding  to  their  appearance.  They 
had  done  nothing  by  which  they  could 
be  known — they  were  merely  good-for- 
nothmg  hacks,  who  had  banded  them- 
selves together  to  put  down,  in  obedi- 
ence to  their  employers*  tradesmeq- 
like  TiewB,  a  rival  magaadne.  How 
then  could  Hogg  avoid  describing  their 
persons,  if  he  uought  fit  to  mention 
them  at  all  ?  The  Chaldee  was;  more- 
over, meant  for  anvthing  rather  than 
for  malignity,  and,  as  the  Shepherd 
says  in  his  Life,  all  that  was  looked  for 
was  a  retort  courteous  or  unoonrteous; 
^  the  same  kind.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
mere  Ideal  joke ;  and  if  it  be  read  or 
lel^ied  beyond  Newington  or  Stock* 
bridge,  it  is  only  on  account  of  its  in- 
ternal humour  and  merit,  just  as  we 
now  read,  with  all  the  freshness  of  the 
original  fan — Dean  Swift's  papers  on 
Partridge,Cttrl,Norris,and  fifty  others, 
of  whom  we  know  little,  and  oare  less. 
But  take  the  very  worst  verses  of  it, 
and  compare  them  with  this  attack  on 
the  person  of  a  man  of  fervid  and  ori- 
sinai  genius,  a  foreigner  too,  who  has 
domiciled  among  us,  and  you  will  be 
a^med  of  yourself  if  von  ever  con- 
descended to  join  in  tne  clamour  of 
your  Whig  associates  against  the  seur* 
riliiies  of  this  Magunne. 

We  were  also  most  roundly  rated 
because  Z.  or  Odilenschlaeger,  or  some 
other  o£  our  friends,  cracked  a  joke  on 
this  scribe  of  yours,  Haalitt,  fin:  being 
'^  pimpled."  None  of  us  knows  any* 
thing  of  his  personal  appearance— how 
could  we  ? — ^But  what  designation 
eotddbemore  apt  to  mark  the  scurvy, 

PoiUcrijd  bg  ODoktrty. 

DiAB  Tom,  I  have  just  stepped  across  the  hills  into  Tickler's  cabin,  and 
take  the  liberty  of  thrusting  this  slip  into  my  friend  Tim's  epistle,  merely  to 
say  that  you  ought  to  send  Dominie  Small-text  back  again  to  Coventry.  It  would 
be  a  good  ridding  of  him.  He  has  no  more  head  than  Cyrus  the  Elder.  Tslk- 
ing  of  the  miradea  of  my  wise  father-land,  he  takes  occasion  to  blame  both 
parties  there  for  superstition.  The  Catholics,  he  says,  are  believing  in  Hum- 
bugger  Hohcnlohe's  letting  a  young  wench's  clapper  loose,  while  the  Orange- 
men are  equally  asinine  in  crediting  the  fact,  that  an  orange  lily  suddenly  bud- 
ded forth  while  the  Glorious,  Pious,  and  Immortal  Memory  was  giving.  Now, 


Sll 

▼enmcoae,  nnflten,  foully^ieated,  dia- 
ordered,  and  repulsive  style  of  the 
man  ?  He  interpreted  us  am  pied  du 
lettre,  and  took  much  pains  to  convict 
us  of  slander.  For  anything  I  know 
to  the  contrary,  he  got  a  horse-ooUar, 
and  took  his  stand  at  Smitfafield,  to 
grin  through  it,  and  exclaim  to  the 
drovers,  '*  0  ye  judges  of  sound  flesh ! 
bei^r  witness  ttiat  I  am  unpimpled,  and 
Blackwood's  Magasine  is  a  scurrilous 
publication."  He  certainly  did  things 
ahnost  as  absurd.  But  suppose  it  was 
meant  in  its  qnost  o^nsive  significa- 
tion, will  you  accuse  us  of  personality, 
and  then  permit  your  own  pages  to  be 
the  vehicles  of  abuse  against  a  man  so 
infinitel;^  the  superior  of  the  vermin 
we  worried — to  call  him  distorted  in 
feature,  straddle-legged  in  gait,  gi- 

Entie  in  gesture,  dwarfish  in  person, 
deous  in  eyeballs,  and  fiirniahed 
with  rope-twistedmusdes?  Forshame, 
Thomas,  for  shame !  If  vou  do,  whe- 
ther you  have  won  gold  by  your  con- 
nection with  Henry  Colburn  or  not^  it 
will  be  evident  you  have  improved  in 
brass. 

I  am.  Dear  Tom, 
Youra,  however,  for  auld  langiyne, 

Timothy  Tickler. 
Sovihtide,  Sept.  9,  1823« 

P.  Sw— You  let  the  Cockneys  faivade 
Conduit-Street  by  far  too  much.  Why 
the  deuce,  Tom,  did  you  tolerate  the 
follow  who  wrote, 

^  Oh  !  there  are  moments  dsav  and  bright. 
When  love*s  delicious  ipring  is  dlswuii^. 

Soft  as  the  ray  of  quivering  light* 
That  wakes  the  early  ^ring  of  tnoni* 

Doming,  forsooth  I  Hip !  Cockney ! 
Hip !  He  did  well  to  sign  his  name 
M.  A. ;  for  the  letters  are  moat  conve- 
nienUy  interpreted.  Marvellous  Ass. 


319.  Letter*  of  nnoti^Tiekier^Ssq.    No.  X.  tl<9^ 

io  the  6itl  pltce,  no  Csdidic  of  oommon  sense  refuses  to  kii|^  at  the  priestly 
manceavre,  whi^  is  only  hdieved  in  by  people  whose  cast  of  intellect  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  votaries  of  Joanna  Southcote — and  the  Orangeman  mira- 
cle is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  bam  devised  by  myself  as  a  set-off  against 
High  and  Low.  I  put  it  in  the  Evening  Mail^  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  the  July- 
lihe-flrsters,  and  if  it  was  swallowed  as  a  miracle  by  anybody  with  less  bricJe- 
dust  in  his  head  than  this  Persian  Magus  of  yours^  may  I  be  hacked  up  into 
minced  meat  for  a  luncheon  for  Barry  ComwsJl.    I  am^ 

DXAB  TOM^. 

Yours  ever^ 
Strnthside,  Tuesdtuf.  MoaoAN  ODorbrtt. 


LETTERS  OF  TIMOTHY  TICKLER^  ESQ.  TO  EMINENT  LITERARY  CHARACTERS, 

No.X. 


*To  Christopher  North,  Esq. 

ON  CAMPBELL^  COBBETT,  &C  &C.  &C» 


Dear  North, 
I  AM  exceedingly  obliged  by  your 
attention  in  sending  roe  so  many  new 
books  to  look  at.  At  this  time  of  the 
year,  anything  new  is  precious,  and 
my  only  difficulty  is,  how  I  am  to 
make  any  fitting  return  for  the  plea- 
sure your  kindness  has  affbrded  me. 
During  the  winter  months  I  don't 
care  n  I  never  see  a  single  Periodical 
but  your  own  and  the  Quarterly, 
which  I  certainly  can  at  no  time  do 
without — but  now  the  case  is  altered, 
quoth  Plowden.  I  come  in  quite  &g- 
g»d  from  the  fields ;  for,  like  my  wor- 
tt)y  coeval  the  Chancellor,*  I  take  my 
gun  regularly  as  the  clock  strikes  nine 
every  morning,  and  seldom  come  home 
again  until  it  is  ju3t  time  for  dressing. 
On  go  the  long  white  lambVwool 
stockings  and  the  nankeen  breeches— 
the  buff  waistcoat,  and  uniform  coat 
of  the  Ambrorfan— for  even  here  I 
disdain  to  dine  without  sporting  your 
daret-colour  and  the  George  Bucnan- 
an  button.    On  go,  I  say,  these  ele- 

Snt  paraphernaUa ;  and  down  goes 
e  hotch-potch.    The  hotch-potch  is 


followed  by  a  single  bumper  of  that  old 
sherry  you  remember  admiring  so 
much  last  time  you  did  me  the  bo* 
nour  of  passing  a  week  here — ^but  I 
shan't  describe  the  dinner,  though,  a^ 
you  once  remarked,  even  if  I  were 
writing  a  Tragedy,  I  could  scarcely 
avoid  something  of  the  sort  Suppose 
it  fimshed — suppose  my  old  man  to 
have  uncorked  the  long  necker,  and 
said,  like  our  fat  friend,  "  There  !" 
'*  with  an  air !"  The  log  is  poked — 
your  parcel  is  produced — ^and  I  am 
happy  for  the  evening. 
•  Your  last  Number  was  a  super-ex* 
cellent  one— 'by  far  the  best  you  have 
had  for  some  months.  It  must  have 
cut  out  its  rivals  of  "  the  iirst  of  the 
new  moon"  without  difficulty — and 
yet,  since  I  have  seen  them^  my  good 
fellow,  I  must  say,  they  almost  dl  of 
them  contained  some  extremely  good 
articles.  The  London  was,  I  think, 
better^  on  the  whole,  than  the  Kew 
Monthly—- although  that  last  may  well 
be  proud  of  Campbell's  fine  verses. 
"  The  last  man"— by  far  the  best  spo- 
dmen  of  his  muse  sinee  the  FarewdU 


*  **  Tbe  Lord  Chancellor  possesses  strength  and  activity  equal  to  any  man  of  his 
age.  His  Lordship  is  in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  During  his  residence  at  En- 
combe,  his  seat  in  Dorsetshire,  his  Lordship  breakfasts  regularly  at  eight,  and  goes 
Rhooting  (as  soon  as  tiie  season  commences)  at  nine — a  sport  to  which  his  Lord* 
ship  is  much  attached,  and  is  allowed  to  be  as  good  a  shot  as  any  nobleman  or  gen* 
tleman  in  the  country.  His  liordship  walks  over  so  much  ground  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  that  his  gamekeeper  is  frequently  knocked  up.*'-~ihbntti^r  Paper. 
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Oh  CobUti,  Sfc.  Sge.  S^. 
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to  Kemble— but  infMor  ontunly  to 
that,*  Horace  Smith  is  a  wery  plea* 
aant  oontrifautor  to  the  New  Monthly, 
and  his  brother  James  too,  albeit  a  ikt 
man,  is  a  witty.  They  both  shine  in 
a  certain  l^t  and  airy,  though  far 
flmn  nnafibcted  or  natural  yein  of 
soi^«writing.  Campbell  should  get 
shot  of  Pygmalion.  His  Tkble-talk 
about  "  the  old  artists"  is  excessively 
worthy  of  him,  and  unworthy  of  Tom. 
What  business  has  he  to  make  Col« 
bonm  or  Campbell,  no  matter  whidi, 
pay  him  over  again  for  whole  pages 
dipped  <mt  of  his  own  finmer  pabHca" 
tion*  ? .  The  whole  of  the  account  of 
the  late  Mr  Cosway  was  printed  by 
Haditt  in  the  very  same  words,  long 
ago — whether  in  a  volume  or  a  periodi- 
cal, I  cannot  exactly  charge  my  memo- 
rv.  And  what  business  has  a  man  like 
Campbell  to  allow  pars^^raphs  about 
Mrs  Cosway,  to  appear  m  his  book — 
even  if  they  had  not  appeared  before? 
Hie  whole  affidr  is  most  grossly  ind^ 
lioste— -The  feverish  dread  of  person- 
dities,  which  had  hitherto  graced,  or 
disgraced,  Tom's  Magazine,  has  in- 
deed deserted  him  this  Number  with 
a  vengeance.  His  description  of  that 
charlatan  Irving,  is  as  bad  as  John 
BulTs;  and  then  to  see  how  Fuseli  is 
shewn  up !t  I  detest  these ''flickering 
jests  on  personal  defects."  A  friend 
of  mine  wrote  me  t'other  day,  that  he 
had  seen  '*  Billv  Haslitt  and  Count 
Tims  at  Fonthifl,  busy  writing  pnffii 
for  Harry  Phillips  of  Bond  Street."  I 
take  it  for  granted  the  most  asinine 
account  of  Winchester  is  another  re- 
sult of  this  not  new  excursus  of  the 
most  noUe  "  Victoire  Vicomte  de  So- 


London  is,  as  I  said,  better. 
The  Sea  Roamer  is  very  well  in  its 
way ;  ihe  Essay  on  Walknig  Stewart 
by  De  Quincey  still  more  to  my  taste 
'---but  what  pleased  me  best  of  idl,  was 
to  see  De  Q.  writing  himself  ^  a  late 
opium-eater."  He  ought  to  take  to 
his  pipe,  as  indeed  I  luive  oflen  told 


both  him  and  CoUniAgd  in  ihe  good 
old  time.  I  waa  sony  to  see  my  friend 
Lan^b  defending  Sir  Philip  Sydney  , 
against  Southampton  Row ;  Lamb  is 
a  fine  creature,  but  he  should  look  to 
himself.  By  the  way,  Mullion  says 
the  Cockneys  have  lately  been  abusing 
you  for  your  treatment  of  Lamb.* 
Good  Heavens !  what  does  this  htui^ 
ty  mean  ?  You  never  said  one  syllable 
against  him  since  he  was  boni;  on 
the  contrsry,  it  was  you,  you  only, 
who  first  rendered  his  existence  known 
beyond  the  limits  of  Cockaigne.  Your 
treatment  of  him,  forsooth !  If  dicnr 
had  talked  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  s 
treatment  of  him,  there  had  been 
some  meaning  in  it.  Jefflrey  quiized 
his  "  John  Woodville,"  and  Mid  it 
was  the  ''  washiest  of  all  the  washi- 
nesses of  the  Lake  Sdiool."  Jeffiey 
said  Lamb  was  a  mere  bieater,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  contumelies  be* 
sides.  You,  in  vour  inimitable  *'  Hour's 
Tete*a-tete,"shewed  and  proved  ''John 
Woodville"  to  be  a  noUe,  though  an 
imperfect  work  of  genius ;  and  now 
mark  the  changes  of  the  world :  we 
have  Jeffrey  suffering  Ha^tt  to  puff 
MUa^^axi  excellent  thing  assuredly,  out 
no  more  equal  tothe  jSm  WooariBe, 
than  that  is  equal  to  the  '^  Tete«a« 
tete" — as  something  quite  divine--* 
merely  becsuse  it  appeared  partly  in 
a  Magazine  for  which  H.  himself 
writes,  and  the  mention  of  it  gave 
the  ex-dauber  an  opportunity  of  in- 
troducing some  balaam  about  his  own  . 
doxies— 410,  not  hk  doxies,  but  his 
**  paradoxes."  Lamb,  in  feet,  owes 
his  respectable  existence  entirely  to 
you— But  whither  am  I  wandering  ? 
The  Edinburgh  Review,  as  we  all 
know,  praises  ndUier  a  Lamb  nor  a 
Hog,  nor  any  other  musical  animal, 
unm  it  has  got  an  answer  to  the  great 
question, 

*'CuJui«pectts?" 
The  Annals  of  Sporting  torn  out,  aa 
usual,  an  amusing  Number.  I  am  oft- 
ly  sorry  to  see  the  amiable  Editor  left 


*  Yes.  We  should  like  to  see  any  poet  produce  many  things  equsl  to 
««  Fdr  as  some  classic  dome, 
Robust  and  richly  graced, 
Youz  Kemble*s  bosom  was  the  home 
Of  Genius  and  of  Taste^ 
Taste,  like  the  silent  dial's  power. 
That,  when  supernal  light  is  given. 
Can  measure  Inqmtion*s  hour. 
And  tell  its  height  in  Heaven.**  [C.  N.] 

f  I  have  such  a  regard  for  my  old  friend  Tom,  that  I  have  addressed  a  letter  to 
him  on  this  subject,  and  I  send  you  a  copy  of  it— T.  T. 
Vol.  XIV,  S  R 


814  Lelters  of  Timath^ 

to  faunfldf  to  far  as  to  introduce  Bonn 
liow  and  then.  His  songs  are  really 
miserable — I  am  sure  the  best  of  them 
would  have  no  chanoe  to  be  heard  to 
,an  end,  even  at  /he  Castle-taTem^ 
*^  amang  the  weei  sma'  hours  ayont 
the  twafl."  A  man  of  so  mndi  gnmpo 
tion  as  this  £ditor,  should  know  and 
feel  where  he  is  strofig.  Tip  him  a 
hint  that  you  have  given  up  leaping^ 
matches  since  the  rkeumatiz.  Send 
hiin  a  oopv  of  Hunt's  Choice — ^B^  the 
way,  youmrgot,  surely,  when  inditing 
your  very  tragical  lecture  on  that  pro« 
duot  of  Cockneydomy  that  Leigh  Hunt^ 
in  oiie  of  his  Literary  Pocket  Booka^ 
mentions  fox-hunting  among  the*'  dii 
versions  for  JUNE  If!"  liis  is  the 
chap  that  is  now  for  '*  hunting  the  fox, 
hilt  not  mtichy  lest  he  should  ftll  !"*^ 
"  Good,  very  good." 

So  the  Liberal,  No.  IV.,  is  the  Li* 
beral,  No.  Last!  No  doubt  your 
London  correspondents  vnll  give  you 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  trans« 
action  from  whieh  this  great  event 
proceeds.  I  foresaw  from  the  beginning 
that  the  alliance  could  not  head  long 
— and  as  for  the  Morning  Chrotiide  s 
story  about  Lord  Byron's  having 
**  used  his  coadjutors  ill,"  &c.  &c. 
I  bdieve  in  that  as  much  as  I  alwajrs 
did  in  the  liberality  and  decorum  of 
Pirie's  progeny.  Lord  Byron  is  well 
'^  known  to  have  his  faults,  but  I  never 
heard  it^hinted  until  now,  that  stin- 
giness was  among  their  number.  No 
doubt,  he  was  soon  disgusted  vrith 
such  a  pack-— of  course  ne  was,  and 
he  sent  them  to  the  right-about  when 
it  so  pleased  him.  Why  not? 

The  fact  is,  that ''  the  Liberal"  did 
not  sell  at  all--'the  Hunts  went  on  al- 
ways hoping  that  Lord  B.'s  name  might 
get  up  again;  and  things  mend— but  it 
went  dowiF-<iown-^owii ;  and  the 
moment  the  blow-up  with  him  Uxk 
place,  they  saw  there  vras  no  hope. 
All  is  up  now ;  aH  ihe  fine  doeams  of 
floating  are  over.  Theyare  gone,  dean 
Mne ;  I  cobld  Joke,  but  the  situation  of 
Uiese  fellows  is  really  almost  too  sore 
to  be  a  fit  subject  of  jocular  reflection. 
Their  hum>  to  be  sure,  is  awfully  sub- 
dued.   They  remind  me  of  a  mutch- 


TiMer,Ssq.    No,  X.  ^^9^ 

kin  of  wtt^  ittab(»ttle;«U  atieldng 
to  each  other— heads  and  taila— rumpa 
glued  with  treade  and  vinegar,  was 
and  pus— helpless,  hopeless,  atingless, 
wingless,  springless — ^utterly  ahabdon^ 
ed  of  air— choked  and  ehoKii^-*mu- 
tually  entangling  and  entai^m— «ttd 
mutuallv  disgusting  and  di^ppusted— 
the  last  blist^ng  ferment  of  mcsmale 
filth  working  itsdf  into  one  mass  of 
oblivion  in  one  bruised  and  battered 
sprawl  of  swipes  and  venom. 

Hah  J  am  I  come  to  lliee  at  last  ? 
Well,  and,  eome  to  thee  when  I  will, 
the  sight  of  thy  fist  does  me  good{ 
thou  twenty  times  tnm-coat — ^thou 
moat  wavering  of  weatherooda — ^thoa 
boldest  of  bullies— thou  rudeat  of  ragia- 
muffins — ^thou  most  downright  of  don* 
ble-dealers— thou  hero  of  humbug— 
thou  prince  of  libellers,  and  King  of 
Kensington— I  love  thee  still— tnou 
dear  diabolical  deeeiver— I  ding  to  thee 
still — thou  art  still  Cobbett  !  Sem- 
per idem  !  bt  Cobbett,  ZT  Diabohu  ! 

To  speak  rationally — ^I  am  one  of 
the  few,  the  very  few  peo{ile,.who  ire- 
ver  pnt  the  least  faith  in  Oobbelt,  and 
never  ceased  to  be  a  reader  of  his  wri- 
tings. Of  late  he  has  been,  comparative- 
ly sp&ikin^,  a  forgotten  man,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  account  for  this.  Ha* 
ving  utterly  ruined  himself  by  his 
beluviour  at  the  time  when  he  left 
this  country  for  America — he  has  in 
vain  striven  to  recover  hirasdf  ever 
since  by  a  series  of,f  I  fear  not  to 
say,  the  most  masterly  exertions 
through  which  his  great  talents  hare 
at  oMff  period  sustuned  him.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Frauds  Bur- 
dett,  telling  Sir  F.,  to  whom  he  owed 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  that  he 
would  not  pay  that  money  on  setting 
off  for  America— not  because  he  coula 
not  pay  it,  no— but  because  he  could 
not  pay  it  without  some  inconveni- 
ence to  himself,  and  because,  if  I  re- 
memberthe  thing  correctly,  he  did  not 
concave  himself  obliged  to  pa^  aht 
DSBT  tea  Subject  OFBKOLAND,raeon* 
sequence  of  the  way  in  which  he  had 
been  treated  by  the  bn qlish  oovbxn- 
if  BNT.*  Sir  F^ands^s  answer  did  him 
great  honour.    It  was  just  what  a 


*  We  give  these  edifying  letters  from  the  Anniid  Register.    They  ought  not  to  he 
forgotten — ^whatever  else  may  he. 

•  ♦*  To  Sib  Fkawcis  Bubostt,  Bart 

"  Sorth  Bamfutead,  Long  Isiand,  June  tO»  1617. 
"9ir*'— I  indoae  you  Ok  copy  of  a  letter  to  Mr  Tipper,  whiA  I  bag  you  tobaTethegoodne«torcad, 
and  to  oooiider  the  eontenU  of  it  (as  fkr  as  they  relate  to  the  liquidation  of  loy  debts jgcnerally)  as  ad- 
dressed to  yourself.    In  additloti  you  wOl  he  pleased  to  undeistand,  that,  as  to  the  debt  due  to  you. 


gtntkaftaii  of  bk  lank  Wf^i  ta  baye  tlie  elfeot^   The  BfldkBl  Bonmet  exr 

antwmd  to  such  a  penon,  in  sneh  a  tinguiahed  for  ever  his  Plebeian  bio- 

aitoatioB — nothing  could  be  more  oool  ther  luminary — since  diat  unforlimate 

than  thoacorn-^^noreanBihilatiag  thmi  day,  William  Cobbett  has  never  held 

TOu  wiUftirnlfb  Mx  White,  my  ttpmej,  witb  your  cliaise  acpEdxist  me,  indiwliiw  interest  Out  be  may 

''I  wim  txamaaiitoMxVndt»,  mighfi  note  qf  fiMuL  It  must  tw  lndorMrf  liy  you  before  I  can  pio- 
eeed  egainst  Wright.  This  rueal  alweyi  oootended  that  he  bonowed  Che  money  on  hia  own  eccoimli 
your  word  waa  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  contrary;  and  though  no  part  of  it  was  ever  made  use  of 
>r  me,  and  thoiwh  the  arbitrator  delermhied  againstmy  being  atall  reqionsitato,  I  thought  myid/;  and 
still  think  myself;  bound  to  pay  you,  you  putting  me  in  acondition  to  reeover  the  money  ftom  hhn« 
which  you  can  at  once  do  by  indorsing  the  note  of  hand.  I  am  well  aware  the  grounds  of  oomphdnC 
ynd  leimMKh  to  which  debtars  always  expose  themselves,  and  I  am  not  vatai  enoueh  to  expeet  to  e«- 
cape  eonaequences  to  which  all  others  are  liable ;  but  if  I  finally  My  to  the  last  farthing,  those  grounds 
will  be  ail  swept  away  s  and  as  I  am  in  no  doubt  of  being  able,  m  a  short  space  of  time,  to  pay  every 
one  Ailly,  I  anticipate  with  great  satisCsetlon  the  day  of  my  deUven&ce  from  this  aort  of  thrahkmfa  I 
amj  Slr«  your  most  obedient  and  most  humue  servant, 

*•  Wm.  ConBMTT.    ' 
"ToMnTipran. 


[Ui  Dear  Sir,--^Firit  let  meadmowMiBe  my  deep  aense  oflfaiekind  manner  in  whichyou  have  uni- 


fetmly  spoken  to  Mrs  Cobbett  with  regard  to  met  and  then,  without  Aurther  waste  of  that  time  of 
which  I  nave  so  little  to  spare,  let  me  come  to  business,  and  let  me  lay  down,  before  I  proceed  to  our 
•wn  particular  ajfair,  some  piinciides  which  I  hold  to  be  Just  to  my  conduct  towards  my  creditors  ia 


'  If  there  be  any  man  who  can  pretend,  for  one  moment,  that  mine  is  an  ordinary  ease,  and  that,  not 
having  enough  to  pay  everybody,  I  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  intoiveni  tUMor,  in  the  usual  acoept»> 
thm  of  the  words;  and  if  he  does  this  after  being  appriaed  that  the  whole  force  of  an  infamous  tyran* 
ny  was  embodied  into  theshs^  of  despotic  ordinanoes,  intmded  for  the  sole  purpoae  of  talung  from 
me  the  real,  and  certain,  and  increasing  means  of  paying  off  every  debt  and  mortgage  in  two  years ;-» 
if  there  be  any  man  whose  prosperity  and  whose  means  of  profitably  employing  his  own  industry  tiave 
Kmained  wlMMly  tmtoudied  and  unaifocted  by  thaie  despotic  and  sudden  acts  of  the  Government,  and 
who  is  yet  so  initensibie  to  all  feelings  of  humanity,  as  well  as  so  willingly  blind  to  every  principle  of  ei- 
ther moral  or  political  justice;— if  there  be  any  man  who,  whcrilv  absorbed  in  his  attachment  to  his 
9wn  immediate  interest,  is  ready  to  cast  blame  on  a  debtor,  who  has  had  his  means  of  paying  cutoff 
b^  an  operation  as  dedstve  as  that  of  an  earthquake^  which  shouU  sink  into  eternal  nothing  his  lands, 
his  houses,  and  his  goods;— if  there  be  any  man,  who,  if  he  had  been  a  creditor  of  Job,  would  have 
jHisted  that  that  oelebiated  object  of  malignant  devib'  wratb>  whicb  had  swept  away  hU  flocks,  his 
%ids,  his  sons,  and  his  daughters,  was  an  insolvent  debtor  and  a  bankrupt,  and  ought  to  have  been 
eonsidered  as  such,  spoken  of  as  such,  and  as  such  proceeded  against ;  if  there  be  any  such  man  as 
this,  to  whom  I  owe  anyttiing,  to  such  man  I  first  say,  that  I  despise  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  souli 
and  then  I  say,  that  if  he  dare  meet  me  before  the  world  in  open  and  written  charge,  I  pledge  myself 
fo  cover  him  witb  as  much  shame  and  infiunyvas  that  world  can  be  brought  to  deign  to  bestow  upon 
so  contemptible  a  being.  For'sueh  occasions  as  the  one  here  supposed,  if  such  occasion  should  ever 
occur,  I  reserve  the  arguments  and  conclusion  which  the  subject  would  naturally  suggest.  To  you,  I 
trust,  no  such  arguments  are  necessary,  and  therefore  I  will  now  proceed  to  state  explicitly  mv  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  what  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  in  me  way  of  paying  off  debts.  I  hold  it  to  oe  per- 
foctly  Just  that  I  should  never,  in  any  way  whatever,  give  up  one  single  fisrthing  of  my  fUture  earmngi 
to  the  payment  of  any  debt  in  England. 

«'  when  the  society  is  too  weak  or  unwilling  to  defend  the  property,  whedier  mental  or  of  a  mor« 
ordinary  and  vulgar  species,  and  where  there  is  not  the  will  or  the  power  in  the  society  to  yield  him 
nroteetum,  he  becomes  clearly  absolved  of  all  his  engagements  of  every  sort,  to  that  society ;  because 
w  every  bargain  of  every  kind  it  is  understood  that  Doth  the  parties  are  to  continue  to  eqjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  of  pnmerty. 

*'  But  from  the  great  desire  which  I  have,  not  only  to  return  to  my  native  country,  but  also  to  pre. 
Tent  the  mfamous  acta  levelled  aninst  me  from  ixuuring  those  persons  with  whom  1  have  pecuniary 
engagements,  and  some  of  whom  oave  become  my  creditors  from  feelings  of  friendship  and  a  desire  to 
serve  me,  I  eagerly  waive  all  claim  to  this  principle,  and  I  shall  n^lect  no  means  within  my  power 
to  pay  and  satisfy  every  demand,  as  for  as  that  can  be  done  oonsistenay  with  that  duty  which  calls 
on  me  to  take  care  that  my  family  have  the  means  of  foirly  exerting  their  industry,  and  of  leading  that 
sortof  life  to  which  they  have  a  Just  claim. 

"  It  b  clear,  however,  that  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  payine  off,  must  be  a  work  of  some  little 
time.  1  place  great  dependanoe  on  the  produce  of  some  literary  labours  of  great  and  general  utility  ; 
and  it  is  of  these  that  I  am  now  about  more  particularly  to  speak,  and  to  make  you,  sir,  a  distinct 
proposition. 

**  First,  I  must  beg  you  to  read  in  a  JUgiMier,  which  I  now  send  home,  a  letter  to  a  French  scoun- 
drel, whom  the  boroughmongers  of  Rnglnnd,  by  a  robbery  of  us  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
have  replaced  in  his  btle  of  Count, 

**  When  you  have  read  that  letter,  you  will  see  a  pert  of  my  designs,  as  to  my  present  endeavours  to 
pay  my  debts.  *  The  MaUrt  AnM^  has  long  been  the  soU  work  of  thU  kind  In  vogue  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  in  England,  and  m  America.  It  was  the  only  book  of  the  sort  admitted  into  the  Pry- 
ffliff^p  Seb^wns  of  Buonumrte,  whae  it  waa  adopted  by  a  direct  ordinance. 

'« You  will  see  that  it  is  sent  from  France  U>Enghmd,and  in  this  country  it  is  imported  from  Fiance. 
Both  editions  (separate  and  coeval)  are  sold  at  New  York,  and  in  aU  the  towns  here.  I  have  always 
bean  afraid  to  kmk  into  this  book,  from  a  consciousness  of  its  imperfections,  owing  to  the  circumstance 
of  haste  under  which  it  was  originally  written. 

«« You  know  as  well  as  any  man  what  the  probable  extent  of  sale  and  durable  profit  of  the  exdudve 
right  to  print  such  a  book  are.  1  am  now  engaged  in  making  this  book  owttr  comp&fr,  under  the  title 
of<  The  English  Master,  by  William  Cobbett,  correeted,  improved,  and  greatly  enhffged,  by  the  au- 
thor hlmsei?  If  you  undentand  French  enough  to  read  it  with  a  perfect  understanding  of  Its  mean- 
ing, you  win,  if  you  read  this  book,  easily  see  the  causes  of  its  great  eelebrity.  _^_^ 

•«  Its  cleamess,  its  simplicity,  its  wonderful  aptitude  to  its  purposes,  its  engaging  and  oonvuicing  pro> 
parties,  mak^  it  so  unlike  all  Oie  oflbpring  of  pedantry,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  have  made 
ito  way  in  general  esteem.  I  wiU  make  the  new  edition  eupplant  all  the  oU  ones  Hnmedlatelif  t  ttd^to 
you  I  propose  to  confide  the  care  of  securing  tlie  copyright  both  in  England  and  France.  A  Mom 
work,  and  one  of  stiR  more  Importance  as  a  aoUice  of  profit;  is  alto  now  under  hand,  namely,  *  The 


31«  LeaerMofTiftwthsfTkkfer,B$q.    No.  X^  C^ept 

«p  hiB  head  ftft  be  had  been  used  to  He  quitted  k.    Re  ramiiied  ftr 

do.    He  bad  undeceiTed  every  one  manv  nientbs  absent.    He  refamed, 

tbat  was  capable  of  being  undeceived  and  tie  baa  now  fbr  aevetal  yean  been 

at  all-'-and  it  was  bigb  time  he  should  a  resident  at  Kensington.  Bo&  while 

V)uit  England.  in  America  and  since  his  return,  he 

Vteoph  MartoT}  or  •  GnnmiMr  to  tsMli  Fnodi  1»  En|^rii  PWmmi,  liy  wnUsm  CoMirtt.'  Yon  wID 
«MlIy  Me,  that  if  I  ooukl,  S8  fe«n  ago,  aetuiOW  irH<0  a  tooir  in  the  Fi^^ 

how  able  I  must  be  to  write  a  book  m  the  Engliah  language  to  teach  French.    Indeed,  my  knowledge 
^  the  whole  matter  is  «o  complete,  that  theAlag,  comi^neated  and  abMfaet  aa  it  b  in  ita  natim 


ail  aortiof  impedimciita  and  embanaatmenta. 

"  My  ion  William  wrote  Freneh  at  twelve  yean  old  better  than  nine-teothi  ot  the  Frenehmeo  that 
I  have  ever  Icnown,  or  at  leaat  that  I  have  ever  aeen  wiitei  and  both  John  and  he  apeak  now  Frendi 
aa  weB-aa  the  greater  part  of  Freachmen. 

"  I  ahall  pubiiah  both  theM  woriu,  and  lecure  the  copyright  of  them,  in  America,  whoe  ttee  Is  a 
great  mlefbrbooka  of  this  doKriptlon;  but  ftom  the  great  biterooune  now  existing  between  Bugtand 
and  Franoe^  the  sale  will  be  much  more  considerable  in  those  countries. 

"  In  about  two  months,  or  less,  I  shall  send  to  Mr  White,  to  be  delivered  to  you  (if  you  win  under- 
take the  thing,)  the  matter  for  these  two  woika.  You  can  secure  the  eopyrigfats  In  Bniland,  and  abo 
innaaoeb  It  is  impoanble  for  me  to  say  wtaatwIU  be  their  produce  {  and  I  know  well  that  immediaie 
produce  is  not  to  be  expeeledi  yet  it  would  be  irmtk>nal  not  to  believe,  thatthese  works  must  in  a  short 
time  bcfin  to  be  a  source  of  real  and  substantial  profit,  the  proceeds  of  which  I  should  devote  to  the 
UquidadioD  of  the  debta  due  to  you  tend,  if  they  exceeded  that,  to  other  purposes.  In  tiie  meanwhile^ 
there  would  be  the  foundation  of  proAt,  from  the  same  source,  laid  in  this  country,  from  which,  how- 
ever,  I  should  for  some  time  not  expect  anything  beyond  what  I  should  need  here.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  would  beany  ot^eetkm  te  the  uUhtgnil  tlds  copyright  in  Fntneet  but  I  should  not  approve  of 
this  being  done  in  England,  because  time  may  make  them  a  source  of  great  profit,  and  ftmher,  beoause 
I  should  not  like  Ibr  me  or  my  sons  to  be  preouded  from  Aiture  improvements  of  the  wotks  themsdves. 
As  to  the  partleular  applieatkm  of  the  money  that  may  arise  from  this  fair  and  honourable  source,  after 
an  equitable  discharge  of  your  demands  on  me  i  and  as  to  the  precise  mode  of  prooeedinc  in  the  tausi- 
ness,  these  must  be  the  sumect  cf  aletter  to  accompany  the  manuscripu,  whicn  you  will  understand 
are  now  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness  {  so  that,  as  time  is  vahiaUe,  I  heme  that  you,  who  undentaad 
such  matten  so  well,  and  who  have  so  much  activity  and  intelligence,  wUl,  upon  the  receipt  of  this 


letter,  and  ujxm  the  strength  of  what  you  will  see  addressed  to  die  begxariy  tool  of  a  Frendi  Mackp 
guard  rascally  NoUeieant/bHtfre ,  make  some  inquiry  amongst  the  race  who  trade  in  the  fruit  of  men's 
minda.  You  know  them  pretty  weU,  and  I  have  pafect  reliance  on  your  prudence,  integrity,  and  in- 
dustry. 

'*  I  am,  you  wiU  perceive,  getting  ready  a  Grammar  of  ih£  EngHsh  ijMgnage,  This,  wUeh  is  ^ 
work  which  I  have  always  dealiedto  peiibrm,  I  have  pot  taito  the  shape  of  a  serksdf  lettm,  addresser 
to  my  bdoved  son  James,  as  a  mark  of  my  approbadon  of  his  aflbctJonate  and  dutifUl  conduct  towards 
his  mother  during  her  absence  from  me. 

««  In  this  work,  whidi  I  have  all  my  life,  since  I  was  nineteen  years  old,  had  in  my  contemplation, 
I  have  assembled  tn«ether  the  fruits  of  all  my  observations  on  the  constn^on  of  the  En^iih  languaae : 
and  I  have  given  them  die  form  of  a  book,  not  merely  with  a  view  tp  profit,  but  with  a  view  to  fair 
fame,  and  inth  the  stall  more  agreeable  view  of  instructlnff,  in  this  foundation  of  all  Uterary  knowledge^ 
the  great  body  of  my  ill-treatea,  and  unjustly-contemned  countrymen. 

'*  I  believe  it  to  be  -quite  impossible  that  this  work  should  not  have  a  very  extensive  cirenlalloB  In 
England  and  America,  and  that  it  should  not  be  of  many  years'  duration  in  point  of  profit.  Whatever 
part  of  this  profit  csn,  without  endangering  the  weU-being  of  my  beloved  and  exemplary,  aflbctianats 
and  virtuoua  family,  be  allotted  to  the  discharge  of  my  debts  or  encumbrances,  shall,  with  scrupulous 
'"^i^,  be  so  aUotted  i  but  as  to  this  oartknilar  object,  and  as  to  other  sources  of  gahi,  1  will  first  take 
e  that  the  acts  of  tyrannical  confiscation,  whidi  nave  been  put  in  force  aninst  me.  shall  not  deprive 


this  family  of  the  means,  not  only  of  comfortable  existence,  but  that  it  shsA  not  deprive  this  lamfiy  of 
the  means  of  ireklng  fair  and  honourable  distinction  in  the  world.  It  is  Impossible  for  me  to  say  or  to 
guess  at  what  I  may,  with  my  constant  bodily  health,  and  with  the  aptitude  and  industry  which  are  now 
beoomeapart  of  me,  be  able  to  do  in  the  way  of  literary  works  productive  of  gain ;  but  I  can  wiA  cer- 
tainty dedare,  that,  beyond  the  purposes  of  safety  to  my  family,  I  will  retain  or  expend  nothing,  until 
no  man  shall  say  of  me  that  I  owe  him  a  earthing.  With  regard  to  any  profits  that  may  arise  from  the 
Regiater  in  England,  I  at  present  know  scarcely  anything ;  and  I  have  not  any  time  to  digest  any  re* 


guHur  plan  relative  to  that  matter:  I  shall  do  thia  in  the  course  of  a  short  time. 

"  As  I  "       '  " '-'  "-  '"""-  -"" '  '•  ■  *^-  '  " 

him  on  t 

all  circumstances  c  „  .... 

ardently  love,  and  to  which  I  have  preserved,  through  all  circumstances,  fo  invariable  a  fidelity ;  and 


tbcNigh  I  would  abandon  that  object  rather  than  do  any  act  ot  real  li^ustice,  I  will  never,  while  the 
present  inftmous  abrogation  of  the  laws  of  my  forefathers  exists,  set  my  hand  to  any  deed,  or  give, 
cither  expressly  or  tacitly,  my  sanction  to  so  infamous  a  violation  of  my  rights,  as  well  aa  of  the  rights 


ofaO. 

'*  We  shall  hardly  be  able  to  get  the  manuscript  off  befbre  the  month  of  January  next;  bat,  in  the 
meanwhile,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  to  receive  from  you  any  suggestions  that  you  may 
think  useftiL 

««  1  have  the  pleasure  to  teU  you  that  we  all  eqjoy  excellent  health ;  and  I  assure  you,  that  it  wiU 
give  us  all  great  pleasure  to  have  the  same  sort  <rf  account  from  yoursdf,  Mrs  T.,  and  family. 
**  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  William  Cobbxtt.* 

T'.'c  reply  of  Sir  Francis  Burdctt  :— 
'*  To  Ma  William  Cobbstt. 

*<  Si  Jamn'M  Piaee,  Jan.  SI,  1818. 
"  Sf  R,<~I  have  just  reocived  yours  of  the  SOth  November,  and  careAiUy^  and  aceonUng  to  your  de- 
sire, perused  tlie  inclosed  to  Mr  Tipper. 

'*  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  controversy  respecting  the  honesty  or  dishonesty  of  oayii^ 
«r  not  paying  dms  according  to  the  ornivemeoce  of  the  party  owing.  It  seems  tbat,  if  it  uould  ever 
suit  your  conveuience,  ami  take  nothing  from  the  comlbrts  and  ci^ymcnU  of  yourself  and  fiunity ,  such 
somiorts  and  enjoyments,  and  means  too  of  distingulslUiig  thcnuelves,  as  you  think  they  are  entitled 


vemri 


On  CobUii,  S^  ^^  Sfe. 


^  iodefiuigable  in  writing.—* 
Both  ft«in.  Long-Und  snd  fWm  KffD^ 
«ngUni,  bis  Rmatcny  and  other  warkt 
innwDcvvble,  mnw  unied  in  ngukr 
iOooeiBon.  And  what  the  result^ 
Total  apathy !  complete  ne^^ect !  not 
a  aool  to  lialen  to  him — ^nomly  tohaj 
bia  paper ! — ^I  speak,  of  conrae»  oom« 
paratiTely.  A  conaidarable  dieulatioD, 
as  compared  with  other  weekly  wri- 
tersy  he  has  all  along  maiotainect— but 
compared  with  what  he  himself  was, 
or  with  what  John  Bull  is— he  is,  and 
has  long  been,  nothing,  absolutely  no^* 
thing.  He  has  sunk,  as  to  these  mat- 
ters, into  the  second,  if  not  the  third 
daas  which,  remembering  what  Cob- 
bett  nked  to  be,—- the  hi^,  haughty, 
and  undisputed  pre-eminence  of  his 
popularity,  is  certainly  worse  than  cea- 
sing to  be  altogether--at  least  I  think 
.  so*-«nd  I  suspect  Cobbett  in  his  own 
■uUcT  inner  soul  agrees  with  me. 
'  The  pot-houses  say  he  is  bribed  by 
the  Ministry ;  of  course,  this  is  no 
naore  true  of  Cobbett  than  it  is  of 
John  Bull.  The  present  Ministry 
bribe  no  literary  aides^e-camp — least 
of  all  such  ones  as  Cobbett: — ^they 
well  know,  that  whatever  is  the  feel- 
ing of  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
English  population,  will  and  must  find 
a  lilting  organ  of  expression;  and  well 
knowing,  as  they  would  be  fools  if  they 
did  not  know,  that  their  cause  is  that 
of  by  fiur  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
wealth,  of  the  virtue,  and  of  the  ta- 
lent of  the  empire ;  thev,  of  course, 
can  have  no  reason  to  doubt  at  any 
time,  that  their  cause  must  be  that 
also  of  the  more  respectable  and  in- 
fluential portion  of  the  press.  It  is 
their  thorough  reliance  on  this  that 
accounts  for  the  apparent  apathy  by 
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whidi  their  genenl  treateMnt  of  the 
piess  ia  chaiacteriaed.  They  know 
that  they  have  the  stronger  part  of 
the  preas  on  their  aide,  not] 
thev,  like  the  Whig  Walpok> 
bribery  of  pamphletftBraaregnlarjwg* 
^fua-nom  in  all  their  operatioos,  but 
because  they  know  and  ftel  that  they 
owe  their  own  existence  as  Miniateia 
to  the  universal  predominance  (in  11- 
teiatara  aa  in  all  other  departmenta) 
of  those  very  prindplea  on  which  thefar 
policy  has  been  buut  and  establidicd. 
Haring  this  knowledge,  it  foUows 
that  they  take  no  pains  either  about 
rewarding  the  Tory  writera  of  tfaia 
age,  or  punishing  or  repressing  the 
press-san|;ofWhiggery.  Why  should 
they  do  either  the  one  or  the  otiier? 
The^  know  that  literature  is  not  now 
a  thing  to  be  managed,  or  even  to  be 
meddled  with,  in  the  old  style.  The 
days  are  gone  by  when  L.30,000  waa 
considered  a  sufficient  sum  to  bribe 
all  Scotland-^and  the  dajs  are  equally 
gone  when  British  Ministers  of  State 
used  to  consider  the  bribes  of  the 
gemmen  of  the  press  as  necessary  a 
part  of  the  expenses  of  the  year,  as  the 
pay  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  truth 
iSf  that  the  press  has  become  such  a 
thing,  that  the  Ministry,  if  they  bri* 
bed  at  aU,  must  bribe  more  than  even 
England  could  afibrd.  Only  think  for 
a  moment — what  sort  of  bribes  could 
they  ofier  to  such  literary  men  as  tiiey 
have  the  pride  and  glory  of  being  sup- 
Mr  Thomas  Campbell  is  a  person  I 
have  a  moat  particular  affection,  as 
well  as  respect,  for ;  but  what  does  he 
mean  by  taunting  Mr  Wordsworth,  in 
his  last  Magazine,  with  the  possession 
of  a  litUe  office  in  the  Stamp-depart* 


KHiUthls 
.Out 


•ecured,  ^benjrm  tliSnk  ycwndf  b^^     my  your  debts  t  if,  oo  the  c 


without  ncnfioes  on  your  and  their  part. 


your  creditors  hav* 


no  claim  to  prefer,  uid  you  no  duty  to  perform.  Yon  then  itaad  abaolved,  reeiut  injbro  eamcieniia, 
and  for  thia  lingular  reaion,  becauae  tfaoae  who  lent  you  their  money  when  you  were  in  difflcttllQf  and 
diiUeeB,  in  order  to  cave  you  and  your  family  from  ruin,  were  and  are  unaUe  to  protect  you  either 
i^ir^t  vour  own  fean,  or  the  power  of  an  arbitrary  ffovemment,  under  which  ttiey  have  die  ml&r- 
tune  to  five,  and  to  which  they  are  equally  exposed.  These  principles,  which  are  famghable  in  theory, 
an  detestable  in  practice.  That  you  should  not  only  entertain  and  act  upon,  but  openly  avow  them, 
and  blind  your  oWn  understandins,  or  think  to  blind  that  of  others,  by  such  flimsy  pretences,  is  one 
more  melanclraly  proof  of  the  Csetlity  with  which  self-interest  can  assume  the  mask  of  hypocrisy,  and, 
by  means  of  the  weakest  sophistry,  overpower  the  strongest  understanding.  How  true  is  our  common 
biw  maxim,  that  no  man  Is  an  upright  Judge  in  his  own  cause  I  how  truly  and  prettily  said  by  the 
Kivndi,  *  La  Kaiure  se  pipe  f  nor  I«m  truly,  though  more  grossly,  in  English,  *  Nature's  her  own  bawd*' 
**  In  expressbig  my  abnorrence  of  the  principles  you  lay  down  for  your  conduct,  and  oonoeming 
which  you  challenge  my  opinion  a  little  unfairly,  conddering  the  ridicufe  with  which  you  at  the  same 
time  threaten  to  overwhelm  the  unfortunate  wfj^t  who  presumes  to  dii^  ftom  them,  I  do  not  dolre 
that  you  diould  act  upon  any  other  with  regard  to  me;  i  should  be  sorry  your  fiunily  were  put  to  any 
inooavenience  on  my  account ;  should  your  drcumstanoes  ever  prove  so  prosperous  as  to  enable  you 
your  4M>U  without  inftinfl[ing  upon  those  new  princinles  of  moial  obU^on  you  have 


adopttd,  and  whidi,  for  the  first  time  unco  the  eomi 
though  frequently  acted  on,  openly  promulgated.  As 
ormknessandfoOyt  disdain  should  stifle  them  t  bu 


dismiet 
iseung 


It  of  the  world,  have,  I  believe,  been, 

to  complaint  or  reproach,  they  are  the  oApring 

but  nothing  can  or  ought  to  stifle  the  expresBMO  or 

every  honest  mind  must  feel  at  the  want  of  integrity  in  the  prinaples  you  prodaim,  and  of 

and  generosity  In  the  seutlments  you  express.— I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obediient,  and  most  humble 

"F.  BPRoaTT.** 
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nent?  What  don  Tom  Cflonpbett 
BMftn  by  treating  Wotdswortii  at  all 
in  A^  Btrain  ?  He  is  bo  absurd  as  to 
talk  about  Mr  Wordsworth  being  ''  a 
dever  Bian«"  and  an  '^  unpopolar 
poet,"&c.&c.  I  pitied  Tom  when  I 
tead  the  pasBage^I  truly  pitied  him^ 
I  vaa  aorr^  to  see  a  true  poet  Hke  him 
iending  hunself  to  a  party  bo  fiir  as  to 
abuse  a  Pobt^  whom,  in  his  secret 
heart,  he  must  feel  to  be  immeaaiiiBbly 
his  own  superior.  Camf^bell  railing  at 
Wordflwoith !  What  would  you  think 
of  Bion  or  Moschua  turning  up  their 
noaes  at  JEscbylus  or  Plato  r  Besides, 
what  waa  Tom  thinking  of  ?  Words* 
worth,  after  all,  only  succeeded  to  an 
office,  an  established  and  a  necessary 
mffice,  the  duties  of  which,  I  suppose, 
nobody  erer  ventured  to  hint  ne  is 
not  most  perfectly  qualified  to  dis- 
charge; whereas— what  think  ye  of 
the  Whig  plan  ? — ^wlien  your  ftiends 
were  in,  in  1806,  Tom,  a  new  office, 
and  certainly  not  a  very  necessary  one, 
was  CREATED  foT  the  benefit  of  Mr 
DugaM  Stewart— Theofficeof  Gazette- 
writer  for  Scotland — salary,  I  think, 
L.400  per  annum.  I  mention  the  thing 
only  to  shew  how  little  you  Whigs  are 
in  the  habit  of  looking  to  the  beam  in 
your  own  eye — ^not  assuredly  for  the 
aake.  of  taking  a  cut  at  Mr  Stewart, 
whose  genius  and  yirtue  well  entitled 
him,  if  that  had  been  all,  to  rewards 
infinitely  aboYC  those  which  his  party 
found,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
formed,  this  opportunity  of  bestowing 
on  him.  I  don  t  object  to  Mr  Stewart's 
sinecure ;  I  only  say  it  is  ridiculous  in 
the  Whigs  to  sneer,  during  his  incum- 
^  bency,  at  Mr  Wordsworth's  possession 
of  an  office,  which,  after  all,  is  not  a 
fiinecure,  seeing  that  it  is  an  office 
which  cannot  be  put  into  the  luinds  of 
anybody  but  one  capable  of  findine 
security  to  a  most  serious  extent,  and 
which,  therefore,  implies  anxious  su- 
perintendance  of  a  public  fund ;  while 
Mr  Stewart's  office  is,  as  is  notorious 
to  all  the  world,  ss  complete  a  sinecure 
as  the  recordership  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  his  jewr  d* esprit — (if  such  a 
thing  existed)  could  possibly  be. 

Cobbett,  Canning,Caropbell,  Words- 
worth, Dugald  Stewart,  and  the  Duke 
of  Sussex !  there  is  a  pretty  specimen 
of  the  art  noble  of  digression !  Return 
we,  SVG  periculoj  to  tne  Sage  of  Ken- 
sington. 

I  called  him,  a  little  ago,  *'  the 
Hero  of  Humbug ;"  and  yet,  in  one 


ns^ 


▼iew  of  the  matter,  there  ia,  fohafa^ 
less  of  humbug  about  William  Cob* 
bett,  than  abcut  any  one  author  of 
our  time.  He  is,  I  rather  suspect,  the 
only  one  author  who  could  stand  upt 
in  any  one  given  place,  at  any  one 

giyen  hour,  with  any  one  given  pio« 
uction  of  his  in  his  hand,  and  say, 
''  here  am  I,and  here  ia  my  production," 
without  giving  occasion  to  a  horse<« 
laugb'^ay,  and  being  ready  to  join  in 
it  himself.  It  ia  verv  true,  that  he  has 
contradicted  himself  five  thousand 
times  over,  and  that  five  thousand 
times  more  grossly  than  any  other 
writer  in  or  out  of  existence :  that  ia 
all  true  ;  but,  laying  odhaistencvy 
and  all  that  sort  of  uiing,  entirety 
out  oi  view,  and  looking  aoldy  ta 
the  style  and  strain  of  the  sentimenl 
and  expression  of  any  given  passagft 
in  all  his  voluminous  works,  ia  there 
one  that  his  intellect  could  possibly^ 
hesitate  about  avowing  for  its  pro- 
geny ?  ''  I  wss  wrong  when  I  wrote 
&at — I  was  misinformed,  I  was  nu»t 
taken  ;  but  it  was  I  that  wrote  it^-;^ 
nobody  else  could  have  written  it ;--? 
it  is  mine,  and,  parsing  the  mistake^ 
(or  whatever  you  hke  to  call  it,)  I 
glory  in  it"  Such  would  be  his  laun 
guage,  and  such  it  ought  to  be.  Speakf 
ing  of  him  morally  and  politically,  he 
is  the  most  inconsistent  of  all  men ; 
but,  talking  of  intellect  only,  and  of 
the  general  bearing  and  character  of 
mind  and  expression,  be  is  the  most 
consistent.  He  is  the  greatest  hero  of 
humbug  in  the  one  view — ^its  greatest 
enemy  in  the  other.  The  massive 
weight  of  his  weapon  is  ever  the  same 
— a  perpetual  contrast,  and  a  perpe- 
tual reproach,  to  the  unsteadiness  of 
his  purpose.  Weathercock  he  is ;  but 
he  IS  one  molten  in  the  days  of  the 
giants. 

Ypu  ask  what  I  mean  by  this  asser- 
tion, that  Cobbett  is.in  any  sense  what> 
ever,  the  roost  consistent  of  all  living; 
writers  of  the  English  tongue.  I  illus^ 
trate  by  a  query  or  two.  Take  Lord  By- 
ron with  the  grin  ofexulting  satire  on 
his  lips — takehimwhen  he  isjust  wind<? 
ing  up  one  of  his  best  stanzas  in  Beppo, 
and  ask  him,  pointing  to  somelacbrv- 
mose  piece  of  fiistiali  in  Faliero,  who 
wrote  thai  K  Would  he  not  shrug  up 
his  shoulders,  and  beg  pardon— beg 
you  to  spare  him  anjr  tiwther  interro- 
gatories ?  Or  take  him  in  the  other 
vein — ^take  him  at  midnight,  pacing 
his  chamber,  conceiving  the  Dream  of 
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Stcdanapaktty  or  the  Appiiitkm  of  the 
Witoh  of  the  Alp8»  or  Lira's  last 
Battle — ^tftke  him  then,  and  oak  hka 
who  wrote  auch  or  auch  a  vile,  loW^ 
panning,  aneering  aquib,  about  Mra 
Coleridge  orMraSoatney^ — ^this^«i/fe- 
manlike  attack  upon  the  peraonal  an* 
pearance  of  an  elegant  and  accomplish- 
ed Prince, — or  that  heroic  denuncia- 
tion of  a  GoYBBNcas — ask  him  such 
H  question,  at  auch  a  moment,  and 
would  he  not,  aa  Shakeapeare  words  it, 
"  hinah  to  see  a  nobleman  want  man- 
nera?" 

Take  fForditipdr^A,  in  the  act  of  wri- 
ting hia  Laodaroia^  and  aak  him  if  it 
was  he  that  indited  such  or  such  a 
frantic  note  about  Jeffrey  !  Take 
Jeffrey  himself,  in  the  act  of  reading 
Laodami^y  and  ask  him  if  it  was  he 
that  wrote  such  or  audi  a  quiz  upon 
'^  the  Stamp-collector  for  Cumberland." 
Take  anybody,  but  Cobbett — him  you 
will  never  catdi.  Did  he  ever  blush  P 
did  he  ever  confess  repentance  ?  Did 
he  ever  apologiase  to  himself,  or  to  any- 
body else  ?  He  would  as  soon  think  of 
apologizing  for  the  dinner  that  he  ate 
three  days  ago,  as  for  the  libel  that  he 
uttered  three  years  ago.  He,  he  alone, 
18,  *'  toius  teres  aiqu^  roiundus :" — he 
rides  through  every  storm  with  one 
''  Cobbetium  veMs"  in  his  mouth ; 

'^  What  cannoneer  begat    the  unebbing 

blood  ?'• 
■\ 

It  is  this,  perhaps,  that  gives,  more 
than  any  one  particular  besides,  the 
distinct  and  peculiar  character  of  Cob- 
bett's  genius.  The  thing,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  thing,  impliea  the  moat 
abariute  negation  of  all  CMidour,  de- 
eency»  modeaty,  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  but  it 
brines  with  it  an  ineiikble  air  of  power 
and  determination,  such  as,  consioering 
things  merely  inteHectually,  adds  pro- 
digiously to  the  effect  of  his  genius. 
Give  him  the  moral  qualities  and  feel- 
ings of  other  men,  and  double  his  ge- 
nius, it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whetl^, 
on  the  whole,  (still  intdlectually  speak- 
ing, mind  ye,)  he  would  have  any  rea^ 
•on  to  thank  you  fot  the  change. 

It  would  be  more  than  idiocy  to  ad- 
dreaa  anybody  about  Cobbett,  in  any 
other  character  than  hia  bare  inteU 


leotual  ehaneler.  If  1lie«eb0  anybody 
^ibo  puts  the  kaat  faith  in  aa^thhag 


1^  aaya,  merel v  beoauae  he  says  it,  that 
body  must  be  deMitate  of  aoul.  He  ha» 
contradicted  in  and  in,  until  the  breed 
of  hia  aaaortionB  are  known  by  him  that 
rwM  for  their  rkke^  imbecility^— - 
But  although  nobody  believeB  any« 
thing  becauae  Cobbett  aaysit,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  thim^  are  not  true 


although  Cobbeu  says  them.  My  re*- 
son  for  writing  to  yoA  about  Cobbett^ 
in  short,  is  just  this— 'I  think  the  no* 
g^t  into  which  he  has  fallen  deprivea. 
people  in  general  of  a  vast  deal  of  en* 
tertainment;  and  I  would  fiun  juatiiy 
what  I  sav  by  a  few  extracts  Ihnn 
some  of  those  reeent  productiona  of 
his,  which,  just  because  they  bear  hir 
name,  have  been  received  with  perfect 
apathy — in  other  worda,  have  never 
sold  at  all  among  jrhat  jou  or  I  would 
call  "  the  reading  pubhc" — although, 
had  the  tithe  of  the  ahrewdness,  wit, 
and  £ngliah>  they  contain,  come  forth 
under  any  other  auspices,  there  can^ 
be  no  sort  of  doubt  the  attention  of 
the  reading  public,  in  all  its  branches/ 
must  have  been  most  efl&etually  ron^ 
sed.* 

The '' YeAr's  Heaidence  in  America" 
is  a  little  duodecimo,  and  costs  five 
shillings.  It  is  mostly  written  in  the 
form  of  a  diary ;  and,  I  believe,  may 
really  be  considered  as  furnishing  a' 
tolerablv  exact 'picture  of  Cobbett'a 
life  ana  thoughta  during  the  first 
twelve  months  of  his  last  Transat-. 
laotie  aqjoum.  A  abort  and  caanal 
notice  in  the  Quarterly  must  have  auf" 
ficiently  informed  your  readers,  that 
Cobbett  violently  attacks  the  Birk- 
beck  plan  of  emigrating  to  the  Prairies 
— and  indeed  the  back  settlements 
generally.  He  judges,  and  rightly 
judges,  that  native  Americans  are  the 
proper  pioneers  of  the  wilderness,  and 
that,  if  English  people  wiU  emigrate, 
they  ought  to  settle  in  those  parte  of 
the  country  where  the  least  violence 
will  be  done  to  their  old  habits— where 
they  can  have  cleared  land  to  cultivate, 
tolerable  houses  to  live  in,  and  labour 
for  the  paying.  I  shall  have  occasion, 
perhaps,  to  quote  some  passages  on 
those  heads  hereafter ;   but,  in  the 


•  We  made  inquiry  to-day  at  tlie  three  chief  dub-houses  here  in  Edinburgh,  the 
Kew  Club,  the  Albyn,  and  the  '<  Little-go,"  or,  <•  Six-and-eight-pence,"  as  dMsy  call  it. 
Queen  Street,  and  Cobbet  is  not  taken  in  at  any  of  them.  There  w  no  polirics  in  the 
choice  of  papers  at  these  places,  none  whateyer--80  we  must  suppose  the  Register  does 
not  come  north  at  all  now-a-days.».[C.  N.] 
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meantime,  I  wish  just  to  turn  over  the 
letyesy  and  tell  yon  what  bits  strock 
my  fiuic7  most,  when  I  read  the  book 
wrth  attention,  and  with  a  pencU  in 
my  hand,  a  few  weeks  ago. 

First,  then,  I  find  a  peat  -4-  at  this 
passage,  whidi  occurs  m  his  notice  for 
the  15th  of  Janutfy,  1818,  he  being 
Uien  at  Philadelphia,  where,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  he  had,  in  former  days, 
been  no  Strang*  Ipositivelvknowof 
2iobody  who  can  be  more  patnetic  in  a 
certain  way,  than  William  Cobbett, 
i^en  it  so  pleases  him.  The  passage, 
on  re-reading  it,  really  strikes  me  as 
most  bnutifQL 

**  Same  uteatfaer.   The  question  ea^Iy 
put  to  me  by  every  one  in  Philadclphu  b» 
'  ]>OR*t  you  think  the  dty  greatly  im/ro- 
vedf*  They  leon  to  me  to  confound  attg- 
meiUatkm  with  ifMrovement.  Italwayswas 
a  fine  dty,  since  I  fixst  knew  it ;  and  il  is 
veiy  greatly  augmented.  It  has,  I  bdiere, 
nearly  doubled  its  extent  and  number  of 
houses  since  the  year  1799.    But,  after 
beioff,  far  lo  Ions  a  time,  fiuniliar  with 
London,  every  o£er  place  appears  little. 
Aftar  living  within  a  few  hundiedi  of  yards 
of  Westminster^Hall  andthe  Abbey  Church 
and  die  Bridge,  and  looking  from  my  own 
windows  into  St  James's  Park,  all  odier 
buildings  and  spots  npear  mean  and  in- 
significant. I  went  toJUy  to  see  the  house 
I  foimerly  occupied.  How  small  t  It  is  al- 
ways thus:  the  words  large  and  smatt  are 
carried  about  with  us  in  our  minds,  and  we 
forget  real  dimentiani.    The  idea,  tuch  at 
it  was  received^  remains  during  our  absence 
from  the  object.  When  I  returned  to  Eng- 
land,  in  1800,  after  an  absence  from  the 
oomitry  parts  of  it,  of  sixteen  yean,  the 
trees,  the  hedges,  even  the  parks  and  wiiods, 
seemed  so  small  I   It  made  me  laugh  to 
bear  litde  gutteis,  that  I  could  jump  over, 
called  Rivers !   The  Thames  was  but  a 
*•  Creek  r  But  when,  in  about  a  month  af- 
ter my  axrival  ia  London,  I  went  to  Fam^ 
ham^  the  place  of  my  birth,  what  was  my 
sunirise  I  Everything  was  become  so  pid- 
ftiuy  small!   I  had  to  cross,  in  my  post- 
chaise,  the  long  and  dreary  heath  w  Bag- 
shot.    Then,  at  the  end  of  it,  to  mount  a 
hill,  called  Hungry  Hill  4  and  from  that 
hill  I  knew  thai  I  should  look  down  into 
the  beautiftil  and  fertile  vale  of  Famham. 
My  heart  fluttered  with  impatienoe,  mixed 
with  a  sort  of  fear,  to  see  all  the  scenes  of 
my  childhood ;  for  I  had  learnt  before,  the 
death  of  mv  father  and  modier.    There  is 
a  hill,  not  nur  from  the  town,  called  Crooks- 
hury  HiU^  which  rises  up  out  of  a  flat,  in 
the  form  of  a  eone^  and  is  planted  with 
Seotdi  fir-trees.    Here  I  used  to  take  the 
e^  and  young  ones  of  crows  and  mag- 
pies. This  hill  was  a  famous  object  in  the 
ncighbouriiood.    It  served  as  the  superia- 
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dve  degree  of  height.  *  AshUgkaaCfwtks. 
Jmry  HUT  meant,  with  us,  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  height.  Thsie&we,  the  first  object 
that  my  eyes  sought  was  this  hilL  /  could  ^ 
not  heUffve  my  eyes  i  Literally  speaking,  I 
for  a  moment  thought  the  famous  hill  ro- 
moved,  and  a  litde  heap  put  in  its  stead ; 
for  I  had  seen  in  New  Brunswick,  a  sin^e 
rods,  or  lull  of  solid  rock,  ten  times  as  big, 
and  faur  or  five  times  as  high  !  The  post- 
boy, going  down  hill,  and  not  a  bad  road, 
whisked  me,  in  a  few  mhiutes  to  the  Bush 
Inn,  from  the  garden  of  which  I  could  see 
the  prodigious  sand  hilly  where  I  had  begun 
my  gardening  works.  What  a  notMmg! 
But  now  came  rushinc  into  my  mind,  all 
at  once,  my  pretty  UtUe  garden,  my  little 
blue  smock-frock,  my  Utde  nailed  shoes, 
my  pretty  pigeons  ihat  I  used  to  feed  out 
of  my  hands,  the  last  kind  words  and  tears 
of  my  gende  and  tender-hearted  and  affec- 
tionate mother !  I  hastened  back  into  the 
room.  If  I  had  looked  a  moment  longer, 
I  should  have  dropped.  When  I  came  to 
reflect,  tshat  a  Aange  !  I  looked  down  at 
my  dress.  What  a  change  I  What  scenes 
I  had  gone  through !  How  altered  my 
state!  fhad  dined  the  day  beftire  at  a  Se- 
cretary of  State's  in  company  with  Mr  Pitt^ 
and  had  been  waited  upon  by  men  in 
gaudy  liveries  !  I  had  had  nobody  to  assist 
me  in  the  world.  No  teachem  of  anj  sort. 
Nobody  to  shelter  me  from  the  consequence 
of  bad,  and  no  one  to  counsel  me  to  good, 
bdiavxour.  I  felt  nroud.  The  distinctions 
of  rank,  birth,  and  wealth,  all  became  no- 
thing  in  my  eyes  i  and  from  that  moment 
(less  than  a  month  after  my  arrival  in  Eng- 
land) I  resolved  never  to  bad  before  them.** 

The  following  occurs  almost  imme* 
diately  afterwards. 

^«  IS,  19,  80,  and  21.  Moderate  ftost. 
Fme  dear  aky.  The  Philadelphiana  are 
cleanly y  a  <piality  which  th^  owe  dbiefly  to 
the  Quakers.  But,  after  being  long  and  re- 
cendy  familiar  with  the  towns  in  Suncy 
and  Hampshire,  and  especially  with  Ouild- 
ford,  Alton,  and  Southampton,  no  other 
towns  appear  dean  and  neat,  not  even  Bath 
or  Salisbury,  which  last  is  about  much  upon 
a  par,  in  noint  of  deanliness,  with  Philadd- 
phia ;  and  Salisbury  is  deemed  a  very  dean- 
ly  place.  Blandfbrd  andDorchesteraredean: 
but  I  have  never  yet  seen  anything  like 
the  towns  in  Surrey  and  Hampshire.  If  a 
Frenchman,  bom  and  bred,  could  be  taken 
up  and  carried  bUndfolded  to  Ouildibrd,  I 
wonder  what  his  sensations  would  be,  when 
he  came  to  have  the  use  of  his  sight  1 
Everything  near  Guildford  seems  to  nave 
received  an  influence  from  the  town.  Hedges, 
gates,  stiles,  sardens,  houses  inside  and 
out,  and  the  dresses  of  the  people.  The 
market  day  at  Guildford  is  a  pofect  ihom 
of  cleanliness.  Not  even  a  carter  without 
a  dean  snoock-fVock  and  dosdy-shavcn  and 
IS 
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kkan-wAtA  hot.    WcH  may  Mr  Buk.» 

bcckf  who  cuD€  uNMB  tfufl  Tfliy  spot)  think 
the  people  dirtjf  in  the  western  country ! 
Ill  cngaoe  he  finds  more  dirt  upon  die 
necks  and  faces  of  one  family  of  his  pre- 
sent neighboun,  than  he  left  behind  him 
upon  the  skins  of  all  the  people  in  the  throe 
parishes  ot  ChiiUlibrd.  Uowerer,  he  would 
not  have  fhund  this  to  be  the  case  in  Penn- 

Slvania,  and  espedally  in  those  parts  where 
e  Quakers  abonnd;  and,  I  am  toM, 
that,  in  the  New  England  States,  the  peo* 
pie  are  as  deanly  and  as  neat  as  they  are 
in  EngUnd.  The  sweetest  ilowers,  when 
they  become  putrid,  stink  the  most ;  and 
a  nasty  woman  is  the  nastiest  thing  in  na- 
fue." 

'  On  the  11th  of  March^  we  find  him 
tiaTellin^  through  New  Jersey  ;  and 
always  himself. 

M xfoM  part  of  Jeney  is  a'sad  spectacle, 
after  leaving  the  brightest  of  all  the  bright 
parts  of  Pennsylvanu.  My  driver,  who  is 
a  tovem-keeper  hhnself,  would  have  beat 
a  verv  pleasant  companion,  if  he  had  not 
drunk  so  much  spirits  on  the  road.  This 
is  the  greai  ml^fitrtmne  of  America  I  As 
we  were  going  up  a  hill  very  slowly,  I  could 
perceive  him  lOMdng  very  liazd  at  my  cheek 
tbr  some  time.  At  last,  he  said, '  I  am 
wondering,  sir,  to  see  you  look  to  fresh  and 
10  youmg^  comddering  idiat  you  have  gone 
through  in  the  world  ;*  though  I  cannot 
imagine  Aov  he  had  learnt  who  I  was.  *'  IH 
tdl  you,'  Slid  I, '  how  I  have  contrived  the 
thin^.  I  rise  early,  so  to  bed  early;  eat 
aparmgly,  never  drink  anything  stronger 
than  smsJl  beer,  shave  once  a  day,  and 
wash  my  hands  and  fiioe  dean  three  times 
a-day,  at  the  verv  lesst.'  He  said,  that  was 
too  mwh  to  think  of  doing.*' 

Of  the  same  sohriety  he  thus  vaunts 
a  hundred  pages  &rther  on,  in  the  heat 
of  July:— 

'^Sinoe  my  turnips  were  sown,  I  have 
written  great  part  of  a  Grammar,  and  have 
sent  twenty  Registers  to  EngUnd,  besides 
writing  letters  amounting  to  a  reasonable 
vohime  in  bulk;  the  whole  of  which  has 
made  an  average  of  nine  pages  of  eommm 
print  a  day^  Sundays  induded.  And,  be- 
sides this,  I  have  been  twelve  days  from 
home,  on  buriness,  and  about^i«  on  visits. 
Now,  whatever  may  have  been  Oie  quaiiiy 
of  the  writings;  whether  tb^  demanded 
mind  or  not,  is  no  matter ;  they  demanded 
time  for  thtjingers  to  move  in,  and  yet,  I 
have  not  written  a  hundred  pages  by  ean^ 
dk4ighu  A  man  knows  not  what  he  can 
do  'till  be  tries.  But,  then,  mind,  I  have 
always  been  up  with  the  cocks  and  hens$ 
and  I  have  drunk  nothing  but  milk  and 
water.  It  is  a  saying,  that  *  wine  inspires 
wit ;'  and  that  in  wkie  *  there  is  truth.* 
These  sayings  are  the  apologies  of  drink« 
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en.  EverythtegthatptodaeeslfifsirloMiMi, 
though  in  but  the  slightest  degree,  is  inju* 
rioua  to  the^firiiid;  iriiether  it  besndi  to 
the  body  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  far  less  con- 
sequence. My  letter  to  Mr  Tieroey,  on  the 
state  of  the  Paper- Money,  has,  I  find,  pro- 
duced a  great  and  general  impression  in 
England.  The  subject  was  of  great  impoiw 
cance,  and  the  treating  it  involved  much  of 
that  sort  of  reasoning  wiiich  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  execution.  That  Letter,  consist- 
ing of  thirty'two  fuU  pages  of  prints  I 
wrote  in  one  day,  and  that,  too,  on  tlie  1 1th 
of  July,  the  hottest  day  in  the  year.  But»  I 
never  could  have  done  this,  if  I  hod  been 
guzzling  wine,  or  grog,  or  beer,  or  dder,  all 
die  day.  I  hope  the  reader  will  excuse  this 
digression ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  thbk 
nothing  of  the  diarge  of  egotism^  if,  by  in* 
dulging  in  it,  I  produce  a  proof  of  the  ex- 
cellent efibcts  of  Mftrirly.  liii  not  dr'tmken' 
ness  that  I  cry  out  against;  that  is  beastly^ 
and  beneath  my  notice.  It  is  drinking  9 
for  a  man  may  be  a  great  drinker,  and  yet 
no  drunkard.  He  may  accustom  himself 
to  swallow,  till  his  bdly  is  a  sort  of  tub. 
The  Spaniards,  who  are  a  very  sober  peo- 
ple, call  such  a  man  a  *  wine  hag*  it  being 
the  custom  in  that  country  to  put  wine  into 
bags,niadeof#Ariii#orAi^#.  And,indeed» 
wine  hag^  or  grof  hag^  or  leer  bagy  is  the  ' 
suitable  app^ti<»." 

The  critics  of  the  last  age  used  to 
talk  of  the  '^  audacity  of  Dryden^  for 
binding  himself  to  write  three  plays 
perannum !"  Alas !  there  was  no  Cob- 
betts^  SouthevSf  Bjrona,  Great  Un- 
knowns^ in  tnese  times  !  Hear  him 
again  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

^'  There  is  one  thing  in  the  Americans, 
whidi,  though  its  proper  place  was  farther 
back,  I  have  reserved,  or  rather  kept  back^ 
till  the  last  moment,  It  has  presented  iu 
self  several  times;  but  I  have  turned  from 
the  thought,  as  men  do  from  thinking  of 
any  mortal  disease  that  is  at  work  in  their 
frame.  It  iB|povetoosness ;  it  is  not  nigu 
gardliness ;  it  is  not  insincerity ;  it  is  not 
enviottsness ;  it  is  not  cowardice,  above  all 
things !  it  is  DRINKING.  Ay,  and  that 
too,  amongst  but  too  many  men,  who,  one 
would  think,  would  loathe  it.  You  can  go 
into  hardly  any  man's  house,  without  bdng 
asked  to  drink  wine,  or  spirits,  even  lit  the 
morning.  They  are  quick  at  meals,  are  lit- 
Ue  eaters,  seem  to  care  little  about  what  thcnr 
eat,  and  never  talk  about  it.  This,  which 
arises  out  of  theuniversal  abundance  of  good 
and  even  fine  eatables,  is  very  amiable. 
You  are  here  disgusted  with  none  of  those 
eaters  by  reputation  that  are  found,  espe- 
dally amongst  the  Parsons^  in  England ; 
fellows  that  unbutton  at  it.  Nor  do  tlie 
Americans  sit  and  tope  much  after  dinner^ 
and  talk  on  till  they  get  into  nonsense  and 
9nmtj  which  hut  is  a  sure  mark  of  a  dlly, 
2S 
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md,  puBfty  geBflndly^  evai  of  •  Imim  aiindi 
Bat^  thejr  ^pU  ;  And  the  infermil  qibitt 
tiiey  tipple  too  1  The  scflnes  thet  I  witneat- 
ed  at  Harriflburdli  I  shall  never  forget  I 
•hnoftt  wiabedCGod  forgive  ine !)  thai  there 
vere  Boroughmoiigers  here  to  tux  these 
drmkeis ;  they  woiUd  soon  reduce  them  to 
a  moderate  cU»e.  Any  nation  that  feels 
itself  uneasy  with  its  fulness  of  good  things, 
has  only  to  resort  to  an  application  of  Bo- 
xoughmongers." 

We  hare  all^  one  way  or  another, 
heard  of  Cobbett'sPoto/cvpfto^ia.  From 
a  furious  diatribe  iijgainst  ''  the  Lazy 
Root/'  he  slides  into  the  fbllowinff 
exquisite  Squabath  of  Milton  and 
Shake  sps ARK.  Here  is,  indeed^  the 
«e^/)lKj^/^ra  of  Cobbettism*. 

.  ^'  I  think  it  a  subject  of  great  impor* 
lancet  I  regard  the  praises  of  this  root,  and 
the  preference  giving  to  it  before  com,  and 
even  some  other  roots,  to  have  arisen  from 
a  sort  of  monkey-lihe  imitation.  It  has 
become,  of  late  yean,  the  Jb§hkm  to  ex- 
tol the  virtues  of  potatoes,  as  it  has  been 
to  admire  the  writings  of  MUton  and  Shake* 
apcare.  God,  ohni^y  and  aUyore-M^Hiif , 
first  permitting  his  chief  angel  to  be  dis^* 
fed  to  rebel  againsi  him$  his  permitting 
him  to  enlist  whole  squadrons  of  angels  unr 
der  his  btfiners ;  his  permitting  this  host 
to  come  and  dilute  with  him  the  throne 
9£  heaven ;  his  pennitting  the  contest  to 
be  long*  and,  at  one  time,  doubtful ;  his 
permitting  the  deidis  to  bring  cannon  into 
this  battle  in  the  clouds;  his  permitting 
one  devil,  or  aneel,  I  forget  which,  to  be 
split  down  the  middle,  from  crown  to  crotch, 
as  we  split  a  pig ;  his  permitting  the  two 
halves,  intestines  and  all,  to  go  slap,  up  to- 
geiher  again,  atad  become  a  perfect  body ; 
his  then  causing  all  the  devil  host  to  be 
tumbled  head-long  down  into  a  place  call- 
ed Hell,  of  the  k^  skmitaon  of  which  no 
man  can  have  an  idea  >  his  causing  gates, 
Cinm  gates  too,)  to  be  erected  to  keep  the 
devil  in ;  his  permitting  htm  to  get  out, 
Bevertheless,  and  to  oome  and  desttoy  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  his  new  creation  $ 
his  causing  his  son  to  take  %pair  of  cowf 
patH*  out  of  a  draver^  to  trace  the  form 
of  the  earth;  aU  this,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  of  Mihoo's  poem,  is  such  barbanwa 
trash,  so  ontrageously  oficnsive  to  reason 
and  to  oommpn  sense,  that  one  is  naturally 
led  to  wonder  how  it  can  have  been  tolera* 
ted  by  a  people,  amongst  whom  astronomy, 
aavifpstieo,  and  chemistry,  are  understood. 
But,  it  is  the  ftuhiom  to  turn  op  Uie  enrcs, 
wben  Paradise  Lost  is  mentioMd ;  ana,  if 
you  fail  herein,  ^ou  want  tagte  ;  you  want 
juif^ment  even,  if  you  do  net  admire  this 
absixd  and  ridiculous  stuff,  when,  ifomiif 
jfomr  rdaiUms  were  to  write  a  letter  in  the 
Mame  HraUh  y^u  would  tend  h%m  to  a  madm 
h&ute,  and  take  hie  eetate.    It  is  the  sacd- 


Seiagreeamsto/ttAiMi.  And fli la Um other 
« Divine  Baid,'  the  caaeisatill  nuire  pio« 
Toking.  After  his  ghosts,  witch^^  sorocr« 
ers,  fairies,  and  anonstars^  «fter  his  bom*, 
bast,  and  puns,  and  smut,  which  appear  to 
have  been  not  much  relished  by  his  com* 
paratively  rude  contemporaries,  had  had 
their  full  swing ;  after  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  had  been  expended  upon 
embellisliing  his  works;  after  numeroos 
oommenutors,  and  engravers,  and  paintersv 
and  bookselleis,  hud  got  fat  upon  the  trader 
^SUxjuMUet  had  been  held  io  honour  of 
his  memory  ;  at  a  time  when  there  were  men, 
otherwise  of  apparently  good  sense,  who 
were  what  was  aptly  enough  termed  Shake* 
epeare^mad.  At  this  very  moment  an  oc- 
currence took  place,  whidi  must  have  put 
an  end,  lor  ever,  to  thb  national  fbUy,  had 
it  not  )>ecn  kept  up  by  infatuation  and  ob« 
stinacy  without panJleL  Young Ibclakd, 
I  think  his  name  was  Wit.LiAM,  no  mat- 
ter from  whatiftoNve,  though  I  never  could 
see  any  harm  in  his  motive,  and  have  al« 
ways  thought  him  a  man  most  unjustly  and 
bniully  used.  No  matter,  however,  what 
were  the  inducing  circumstaneea,  or  the  mo. 
tives,  he  did  write,  and  bring  forth,  as  bong 
Shakespeare's,  some  plapt^  a  prayer ^  and 
a  kve^letUr.  The  learned  men  of  £ng« 
land,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  met  to  exa- 
mine  Aese  performances.  Some  dmihted^ 
a  tew  deniedf  but,  the  far  greater  part, 
amongst  whom  were  DaPAaa,  Di  WHAm« 
TOM,  and  Mr  Oeoroe  Csalmers,  do* 
dared,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  that  mr 
man  ha  Shakeepeure  oould  have  wiitteo 
those  things.  There  was  a  dividom  ;  but 
this  division  arose  more  from  a  su^Hcion  of 
some  trick,  than  ftom  anything  to  be  urged 
against  the  merit  of  the  writings.  Tha 
pUys  went  so  far  as  to  be  ACTED.  Long 
lists  of  subscribers  appeared  to  the  work. 
And,  in  short,  it  was  decided,  in  the  most 
unequivoeal  manner,  that  diis  young  man, 
of  sixteen  years  of  age,  had  wrkten  so  near* 
Iff  like  Shakespeare^  that  a  majority  of  the 
learned  and  critical  daaaes  of  the  nation 
most  finnly  believed  die  writings  to  bo 
8hakiespeare*s ;  and,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  that,  if  Mr  Ireland  had  been  aUe  to 
keep  his  secret,  they  would  have  paased  far 
Shake^eare's  till  the  time  shall  oome  when . 
the  whole  hesp  of  trash  will,  by  the  natn^ 
ral  good  sense  of  the  nattoo,  be  consigned 
to  everlasting  dUirion;  and,  indeed,  as 
lolly  ever  doats  on  a  darling,  it  is  very  like* 
ly,  that  these  last  found  produetioBs  of 
*  oar  immortal  bard^  would  have  bccD  ve^ 
pardedashis&nf.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  thb  f 
u  spite  of  what  one  would  have  thought  waa 
sumeient  to  make  blind  people  see,  the  la* 
shion  has  been  kept  up ;  and,  what  excites 
something  morethan  ridioole  and  oontempt, 
Mr  Ireland,  whose  writings  had  been  ta^ 
ken  for  Shidcespeare^,  was,  when  he  made 
the  discovery t  treated  as  an  impostor  and  a 
cheats  and  hunted  down  with  as  much  ran* 
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cmir  9B  if  M  MB  vtMCB  a^nBit  oiflilittT* 
ing  and  teUiogof  aeato  in  PailiaiBeBL  Tim 
ktrued  men ;  the  jotf^  criHe*  f  the  Shske^ 
tpean^Tnad  fiUa ;  were  «U  lo  ashamedf 
thet  they  endeayonTcd  to  dmw  the  pubHc 
attention  from  themedTee  to  iheyoung  man. 
It  was  o^  hit  tmpotititmt  that  ther  now 
talked,  and  not  of  their  pwnfilijf*  When 
the  witty  down,  mentioned  in  tKm  Qnisote* 
pot  tbe  nundo*»  andienoe  to  ihame  by  imlU 
ing  the  real  fig  out  fram  wider  hie  Gloak« 
we  do  not  find  that  that  audienoe  were,  like 
onr  karned  men,  eo  unjust  as  lo  puituc 
him  with  leproaches,  and  with  every  acfc 
that  a  vindictive  mind  can  suggest.  They 
perceiTed  how  foolish  they  hM  been,  they 
hang  down  their  heads  in  stlenoe,  and,  I 
dare  say,  would  not  easUy  be  led  to  admire 
the  mountebank  again^ 

«« It  U  fashion,  sir,  to  which,  in  dieM 
most  stzilong  instances,  sense  and  reason 
have  3rielded ;  and  it  is  to  Juthion  that  the 
potato  owes  its  general  cnltavation  and  use« 
If  yon  ask  me,  whether  fashioa  can  possi- 
bly make  a  natUm  prefer  one  sort  of  diet  to 
another,  I  ask  you,  what  is  it  that  can  make 
a  fM<lMi  admire  Shakespeare  P  What  ii  it 
that  osn  make  them  eidl  him  a  *  Divine 
Basd,*  nine-tenths  of  whoseworks  are  made 
up  of  such  trash  as  no  decent  man,  now-a-^ 
days,  would  not  be  ashamed. 


\hi  CbftMnIp  ^|tf  •  dff*  cfn* 
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a£raid,toputhisnameto?  What  can  make 
an  audience  in  London  sit  and  hear,  and 
even  applaud,  onder  the  name  of  8hake» 
speare,  what  they  would  hoot  off  the  stage 
In  a  moment,  if  it  oame  forth  under  any 
other  name  ?  When  folly  has  oaoe  giivn 
the  fashion,  die  is  a  very  persevering 
dame.  An  Ameriom  writer^  whose  name 
b  Oeoboe  DomsXT,  I  bdieve,  and  who 
has  reeently  published  a  pamphlet,  called^ 
**  Thc  UiriTED  States  axd  £no<« 
i.AKi>,  Skc,**  being  a  rqply  to  an  attack  on 
the  morals  and  jfovemment  and  karauig  of 
the  Americans, m  the  '*  Quarterly  Review," 
8tate^  88  matter  of  Jnfta/fcallofi,  that  the 
People  of  America  sigh  wilA  deUghi  to  see 
the  pl»ys  of  ShakeB|Mare,  whom  mef  daira 
as  <Adr  countrynum  f  an  honour,  tf  it  be 
disputed,  of  which  I  will  make  any  of 
than  a  voluntary  sunender  of  my  share. 
Now,  air,  what  can  induce  the  American  to 
dt  and  hear  with  delight  the  dialogues  of 
Fdstaffand  Poins^  and  Dame  Quickly  and 
Bdl  Tearsheet  ?  What  can  restrain  them 
foom  pelting  Parson  Hugh,  Jtistke  Shal^ 
low,  Bardolph,  and  the  whole  erew,  off  the 
stage?  What  can  make  them  endure  m 
ghoet  taf^d-pie-^.^  prince^  who,  iotjmttiee^ 
sake,  puTBues  his  unde  and  his  mother,  and 
who  stabs  an  old  gentleman  in  spoit,  and 
cries  out  «  Bead  for  a  ducat!  deadT 
What  can  they  find  to  ^  ddight*  them  in 
punning  downs,  in  ranting  heroes,  in  sor* 
cerers,  ghosts,  witdies,  &rie8,  monsters^ 
sooth^yers,  dzeamen ;  in  inddents  out  of 
natoie^in  soenet  most  usneceiBarily  bloody  f 


Uowthsy  mnat  bt  ddlpNaa  aittit  atoiy  of 
Lear  putting  the  cpiestien  to  his  daaghten 
of  which  loviBdMm  imwf ,  and  then  dividing 
his  kingdom  among  them,  aceordlmg  to  their 
prcfcttUmt  of  love  ;  how  ddight^  to  see 
the  fantastical  disguise  of  Edgar,  the  treads 
img  out  Gloneester*s  eves,  aiM  the  trick  by 
which  it  was  pretended  he  was  made  to  bo- 
lieve,  that  he  had  actually  fallen  from  the 
top  of  the  diffl  How  they  must  be  do*, 
lighted  to  see  the  stage  filled  with  green 
boughs,  like  a  ooppice,  as  in  Macbeth,  ot 
streaming  like  a  slaughter-house,  as  inll- 
tns  AndronScifs !  How  the  vouog  girls  in 
America  must  be  tickled  with  dd^ht  at  the 
dialogues  in  Troihisand  Cressida,  and  more 
espedaUy  at  the  pretty  observatkms  of  the 
Nurte^-l  think  it  is  in  Romeo  and  Juliet ! 
But,  it  is  the  same  all  through  the  work* 
I  know  of  one  other,  and  only  one  oiheri 
book,  so  obteene  as  this;  and,  if  I  were  to 
judge  from  the  high  faviour  in  which  these 
two  bodes  seem  to  stand,  I  sheKild  oondnde^ 
that  wild  and  improbable  fiction,  bad  prin- 
dples  of  morality  and  poUtieB,  obseunty  of 
meaning,  bombastieBl  langoaget  fbreed 
jokes,  puns,  and  smut,  were  fitted  to  the 
minds  of  the  people.  But  I  do  not  thntf 
judge.  Itis^Mioa.  These  books  are  in 
fashion.  Bveiy  one  is  ashamed  not  to  b* 
in  the  faduon.  It  is  the  f^phion  to  extol 
potatoes,  and  to  eat  potatoes.  Every  ooa 
joins  in  extolling  potatoes,  and  all  the  aiorid 
like  potatoes,  or  pretend  to  like  them,  which  , 
is  the  same  thiog  in  eflbct." 

Of  wonci  our  fHend  tarned  to  n 
beantiiUly  browned  potato-pudding 
immediately  after  tfaish— nor  am  I  so 
nncharitablie  tbat  I  would  not  believe 
him  to  have  read  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  over  the  same  evening,  with  a, 
good  can  of  ale  at  his  elbow.  These 
are  all  things  of  coune.  ItisCobbett 
we  have  to  do  with. 

But  time  about  ia  fair  play«-3foo 
shall  not  only  admire  the  next  eztiaeC 
—yon.diall  agree  with  it  Heiiknodt^ 
ing  down  thott  fine-hearted  folks  whd 
olidect  to  rural  sports,  on  the  score  of 
cruelty. 

^  These  gsntlemen  totgtt  the  oparalioiia 
perfinined  upon  edvea^  piosy  lambs,  and 
on  poaltry.  Sir  IsAAe  OoFvm 


prides  himself  upon'  feeadiing  the  SniAall 
ladies  how  to  make  iurkey-eapom  t  Only 
think  of  the  separatiflD  of  cdves,  pigs,  and 
lambs,  at  an  emly  age,  from  their  mothen  I 
Qo,  you  sentimental  eatsts  of  oed,  soeking 
pig,  and  lamb,  and  hear  the  mounfbl  low-* 
mgs,  whinings,  and  bkatinga }  observe  the 
aaziotts  fisten,  the  wistAtl  look,  sad  the 
dropping  teas,  of  the  disesnsolate  damsi 
and,  then,  while  you  have  the  carcases  of 
their  yooogonea  under  your  teeth,  oiyott^ 
as  soon  as  you  can  empty  yotir  moaths  a 
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Utde*  ■g<im»  tlii  finuUy  of  hnatiiig  tfid 
.tboodng.  Oet  vp  from  dinner  (iNit  take 
Ctfc  to  staff  well  fintf )  and  go  and  dxoim 
the  popfuea  of  the  bitch,  and  the  kittens  of 
the  cat,  lest  they  should  share  a  Uttle  in 
.what  their  mothers  have  guarded  with  so 
much  fidelity;  and^  as  gmid  staffing  may 
.tend  to  make  you  restless  in  the  night,  or* 
der  the  geese  to  be  picked  aliTe,  that,  how* 
ever  your  consciencesinay  fed,  your  bed,  at 
least,  may  be  easy  and  soft.  Witness  all 
•this  with  your  own  eyes ;  and  then  so  weep* 
ing  to  bed,  at  the  possibility  of  a  hare  ha* 
▼ing  been  tenibl^  frightened  without  being 
•killed,  or  of  a  bvd  having  been  left  in  a 
thicket  with  a  shot  in  iu  b«ly,  or  a  fracture 
In  iu  wing.    But,  before  you  go  up  stairs, 

e' ve  your  scrvanu  orders  to  be  early  at  mar- 
it  for  fish,  fresh  out  of  the  water,  that  ^ey 
may  be  ^eakd^  or  akinmA  aHvt !  A  truce 
with  you,  then,  sentimental  eaters  of  flesh  ; 
and  here  I  propose  the  terms  of  a  lasting 
compromise  with  you.  We  must,  on  each 
side,  yield  somethm^.  We  sportsmen  will 
content  ourselves  with  merely  teting  the 
hares  akipand  the  birdtjjf ;  sind  you  shall 
be  content  with  the  flesh  and  fish  that  come 
from  cases  of  natural  deaths  of  which,  I  am 
sore,  your  compassionate  disposition  will 
sot  renise  us  a  trifling  allowance. 

^*  Nor  have  even  the  Py0tagorean$  a 
nach  better  battery  against  us.  §irRic|f* 
AKD  Phillips,  who  once  rang  a  peal  in 
my  ears  aganist  shooting  and  hunting,  does, 
indeed,  eat  neither jCr«A,^M,  nor^btrt  His 
abstinence  surpasses  ihat  of  a  Carmelite, 
while  his  bulk  would  not  disgrace  a  Bene* 
dictine  Monk,  or  a  Protestant  Dean.  But, 
he  forgets,  that  his  thoet^  and  breeches^  and 

fiovea^  are  made  of  the  skins  of  animals, 
[e  forgets  that  he  writet^  and  very  do- 
qucntly  too,  (O,  Cobbett,  this  is  much  even 
from  yon  I)  with  what  has  been  crudly 
taken  from  a  foiH ;  and  that,  in  order  to 
cover  the  hock$  whidi  he  has  had  made  and 
■old,  hundreds  of  flocks  and  scores  of  droves 
nust  have  perished :  nay,  that,  to  get  him 
his  hmoerMtt  »  beaver  must  have  been 
hmtied  and  kSled,  and,  in  the  doing  of 
which,  manj  beavers  have  been  wounded^ 
•nd  left  to  pine  away  the  rest  of  their  Hves  ; 
and,  perhaps,  many  little  orphan  beavers, 
left  to  lament  the  murder  of  their  parents. 
Bek  Ley  was  the  only  real  and  sincere 
Pythagorean  of  modem  times  that  I  ever 
hevd  o&  He  protested,  not  only  against 
eating  the  flesh  of  animals,  but  also  against 
robbing  their  badu ;  and,  therefore,  his 
dress  consisted  wholly  of  Jlax,  But,  even 
he,  like  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  eat  milk,  bat- 
«a,  cheese,  and  eggs{  though  this  was  crud- 
ly robbmg  the  hens,  cowa.  and  calves ;  and, 
ndeed,  causing  the  murder  of  the  calvea. 
In  addition,  poor  little  Ben  iSngot  the  nuu 
terials  of  book-bindinff  ;  and,  it  was  well  he 
did;  for  dse,  hit  BiUe  would  have  gone 
iotptbefirel 


•«  Takli«ltflvgrant9d,tben,tfaiit^oits. 
mat  are  as  good  as  other  ftlka  on  the  soon 
of  AfMBMNi%,  the  sports  of  the  field,  like 
eveiything  else  done  In  the  Adds,  tend  to 
produce,  or  preserve /MaftJk,  I  prefer  them 
to  all  other  pastime,  because  they  produce 
esriy  rising  4  because  they  have  no  tendency 
to  laid  young  men  into  vicious  habits.  It 
is  where  men  congregate  that  the  vices 
haunt.  A  hunter  or  a  shooter  may  also  be 
a  gambler  and  a  drinker ;  but  he  is  less  Uke» 
J^  to  be  fond  of  the  two  hitter,  ifhebefond 
of  the  former.  Bojrs  will  take  to  sofiMfftiir^ 
in  the  way  of  pasUme ;  and  it  is  better  that 
liuj  take  to  that  which  is  innocent,  healthy, 
and  manly,  than  that  which  is  videos,  nn- 
hedthy,  and  effeminate.  Besides,  the  scenes 
of  rund  sport  are  necessarily  at  a  distance 
from  cities  and  towns.    This  is  another 

Siat  considerMion  $  for  though  great  ta- 
ts are  wanted  to  be  fmplD^  in  the  Alves 
qf  mem,  they  are  very  rardy  acqmred  in 
&ese  hives ;  the  surrounding  objeetaare  too 
nuraeroua,  too  near  die  eye,  too  Ike^aently 
under  it,  and  too  artificial. 

'^  For  these  reasons  I  have  dways  cneoa« 
raged  my  sons  to  pursue  these  sports.  They 
have,  until  the  age  of  14  or  16,  spent  their 
time,  by  day,  chiefly  amongst  horses  and 
dogs,  and  in  the  Adds  and  form-yard ;  and 
thdr  candle-light  has  been  spent  chiefly  in 
reading  books  about  hunting  and  shooting, 
and  about  dogs  and  horses.  I  have  sup- 
plied them  ploitifully  with  books  and  prints 
relating  to  ueae  matters.  They  have  diwn 
horses,  dogs,  and  game  themselves.  These 
thingn,  in  which  they  took  so  deep  an  inte- 
nst,  not  only  engaged  their  attention,  and 
wholly  kept  them  from  all  taste  for,  and 
even  all  knowledge  of,  cards  and  other 
senseless  amusemcnu ;  but  thej  led  them 
to  read  and  vfrite  aftkehr  own  accords  ud, 
never  mw^t^  haee  I  set  then^  a  copy  in 
wriimgt  nor  aUempted  to  teach  them  a  word 
of  reading.  They  have  learnt  to  read  by 
looking  into  books  about  dogs  and  nme  ; 
and  they  have  learnt  to  write  by  Imitating 
my  writing,  and  by  writing  endless  lettere 
to  me,  when  I  have  been  from  home,  about 
thdr  dogs  and  other  rurd  concerns.  While 
the  Bmongh-tyrants  had  me  m  Newnte 
Ibr  two  years,  with  a  thousand  pounds  me, 
ibr  having  expressed  my  indignation  at  thdr 
flogging  of  Englishmen,  in  the  heart  of 
Bi^and,  under  a  guard  of  Hanoverian  sa- 
bres, I  reodvcd  voinmes  of  letters  ftmn  my 
duldren ;  and,  I  have  them  now,  from  the 
scrawl  of  three  yearsj  to  the  neat  and  beao- 
tiful  hand  of  thirteen.  I  never  told  them  of 
any  errors  in  thdr  letters.  All  was  wdL 
The  best  evidence  of  the  utility  of  their  wri- 
ting, and  the  strongest  encouragement  to 
wnte  again,  was  a  very  dear  anewerfrom 
me,  in  a  very  precise  hand,  and  upon  very 
nioe  psper,  which  they  never  fUled  prompt- 
ly to  recdve.  Thcnr  have  all  written  to  me 
b^fifre  they  could  firm  Q  sisiglc  Utter.    A 


Kttli  liH  of  pB!p9tf  vidi  flonif  iiik«iiuunn  on 
it,  folded  up  by  themadfes,  and  a  wafer 
stuck  ia  it,  used  to  be  lent  to  me,  and  it  was 
ture  to  bring  the  writer  a  very,  very  kind 
answer.  Thus  have  they  gone  on.  So  far 
from  beiz^  a  troubk  to  me,  they  have  hem 
tSl  pleasure  and,  advantage.  For  many  yean 
they  have  been  so  many  secretaries.  I  have 
dictated  scores  of  Registers  to  them,  which 
have  gone  to  thepress  without  my  ever  hokm 
isig  at  thenu  I  dictated  Registers  to  them 
at  the  age  of  thirteeih  and  even  of  twelve. 
They  have,  as  to  trust-xvorthinessy  been 

E»wn  persons,  at  deven  or  twelve.  I  could 
ve  my  house  and  affairs,  the  paying  of 
men,  or  the  going  from  home  on  business, 
to  them,  at  an  age  when  boys  in  England, 
in  general,  want  servants  to  watch  them,  to 
see  that  they  do  not  kill  chickens,  torment 
kittens,  or  set  the  buildings  on  fire. 

**  Here  is  a  good  deal  of  boasting  ;  but, 
it  will  not  be  denied,  that  I  have  done  a 
great  deal  in  a  short  public  life,  and  I  see 
no  harm  in  telling  my  readers  of  any  of  the 
means  that  I  have  employed ;  especially  as 
I  know  of  few  greater  misfortunes  than  that 
of  breeding  up  things  to  be  schooUntys  aU 
tAdr  Rves,  It  is  not,  that  I  have  so  many 
wonders  of  the  world :  it  is  that  I  have  pur- 
sued a  rational  plan  of  education,  and  one 
that  any  man  may  pursue,  if  he  wiU,  with 
■nnilar  effects.  I  remember,  too,  that  I 
myself  had  had  a  sportsman-education.  I 
ran  after  the  hare-hounds  at  tlie  age  of 
nine  or  tea.  I  have  many  and  many  a  day 
left  the  rooks  to  diff  up  the  wheat  and  pease, 
while  I  followed  ue  hounds ;  and  have  re- 
turned home  at  dark-night,  with  my  legs 
full  of  thorns,  and  my  belly  empty,  to  go 
supperless  to  bed,  and  to  congratulate  my- 
self if  I  escaped  a  flogging.  I  was  sure  of 
these  consequences ;  but  that  had  not  the 
smallest  effect  in  restraining  me.  All  the 
lectures,  all  the  threats,  vanished  ftom  my 
mind  in  a  moment  upon  hearing  the  first  cry 
of  the  hounds,  at  which  my  heart  used  to 
be  ready  to  bound  out  of  my  body.  I  r^ - 
memberedBh^a,  I  traced  to  this  taste  my 
contempt  for  card-playing,  and  for  all  child- 
ish and  effeminate  amusemenu.  And, 
therefore,  I  resolved  to  leave  the  same 
course  freely  open  to  my  sons.  This  is  my 
plan  of  education ;  others  may  follow  what 
plan  they  please." 

The  following  is  a  capital  specimen 
of  Uie  sudden  sarcasm  of  Cobbett. 

*^  An  American  counts  the  cost  of  pow« 
der  and  shoe  If  he  is  deUberate  in  everv. 
thtn^  else,  this  habit  will  hardly  Ibrsake 
htm  in  the  act  otshooHng,  When  the  sen* 
timental  flesh-eaters  hear  the  report  of  his 
gun,  they  may  begin  to  pull  out  their  white 
handkerchiefs ;  for  death  foUows  his  puU  of 
the  trigger,  with,  perhaps,  even  more  cer« 
tainty  than  it  used  to  follow  the  Uncet  of 
Doctor  Rush.'* 

Of  course,  the  reader  is  aware  that 


Cdbbett't  origfnal  banlriiiiMBt  fnta 
America  was  the  oonaequenoe  of  a  fine 
imposed  upon  him>  for  a  gross  Mbel 
npon  the  cnaracter  of  that  truly  emi- 
nent person^  Dr  Rush^  of  Philadelphia, 
father  to  the  present  minister  at  St 
James's — ^yet  how  good  is  the  cut ! 

I  had  occasion  to  allude,  on  a  for- 
mer occasion^  to  part  of  what  follows. 
It  occurs  in  ^e  midst  of  one  of  Cob- 
bett's  disquisitions  on  the  poUtical 
constitution  of  the  United  States. 

^*  The  S9^a^y  or  quaUJUsatitm  ef  eiecm 
iorsj  is  very  various.  In  some  States,  evevy 
free  man,  that  is,  every  man  who  is  not 
bondman  or  dave^  has  a  vote.  In  othen, 
the  payment  of  a  tax  u  required.  In 
odiers,  a  man  must  be  wortft  a  hmndred 
pounds.  In  Virginia  a  man  must  be  a . 
freehoUsTn 

^  This  may  serve  to  shew  how  little  Mr 
Je&rt  Bekthav,  the  new  Mentor  of 
the  Westminster  Telemachus,  knows  about 
the  political  part  of  the  American  govern- 
ments.  Jerry,  whose  great,  and,  indeed, 
<mly  argument,  in  support  of  annual  par* 
Haments  and  universal  suffrage^  is,  that 
America  is  so  happy  under  such  a  system^ 
has,  if  we  were  to  ovn  Mm^  ftimished  our 
enemies  with  a  complete  answer ;  forthqr 
have,  in  order  to  silence  him,  only  to  refer 
to  thefiets  of  his  argument  of  luq>py  ex- 
perience. By  sileucii^  him,  however,  I 
do  not  mean  the  stopping  of  his  tanguc)  or 
pen ;  for  nothing  but  mortality  wU  over 
do  that.  This  evexlastinff  babbler  has 
aimed  a  sort  of  stiletto  stroke  at  me;  Jbr 
i^atf  Ood  knows*  except  it  be  to  act  a 
consistent  part,  by  endeavouring  to  mur- 
der the  man  whcm  he  has  so  frequently 
robbed,  and  whose  £scts  and  thougbtS, 
though  disguised  and  disgraced  by  the 
robber*s  quaint  phraseology,  constitute  the 
better  part  of  his  book.  Jerry,  who  was 
made  a  Reformer  by  Pitt's  rrfutal  to 
give  him  a  contract  to  build  a  jwaitorfiaty, 
and  to  make  him  pritne  admnistrator  ^ 
penance^  that  is  to  say,  B^^gar-Whipper 
General,  is  a  very  proper  person  to  be 
toasted  by  those  who  nave  plotted  and 
conspired  against  Major  Cartwright.  JKr 
Brougham  praises  Jerry ;  that  is 
ENOUGH  !'• 

Hear  also  this  truth-— for  truth  it  is^ 
though  Cobhett  speaks. 

''  The  grand  ideas  about  the  extensUm 
of  the  empire  of  the  United  Sutes,  are  of 
very  questionable  soundness :  and  they  be- 
come more  questionable  from  being  echoed 
by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers^  a  set  of  the 
meanest  politicians  that  ever  touched  pen 
and  paper.  Upok  akt  okeat  ques- 
tion THEY  NEVER  HAVE  BEEN&IOHT, 

EVEN  BT  accident^  which  is  veet 

HARD  !" 

The  following  is  a  fitir  specimen  of 
«  CkMcit  merry  r 
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«« I  hste  lometiiiies  been  half  tnnpted 
to  believe,  that  the  Magpie  lint  raggoted 
to  Ifiants  the  idea  of  having  a  tithe-eatioff 
Clergy.  The  Magpie  devoun  the  corn  and 
grain;  so  does  £e  Parson.  The  Magpie 
takes  the  wool  from  the  8heep*8  hacks ;  ao 
does  the  Parson.  The  Magpie  devours 
alike  the  young  animals  and  tne  eggs ;  so 
does  the  Parson.  The  Magpie*s  cmck  is 
everlastingly  going;  so  is  the  Panon*s. 
The  Magpie  repttis  by  rote  words  that 
are  tanf^t  it ;  so  does  the  Parson.  The 
Magpie  is  always  skipping  and  hopping 
and  peeping  into  other*8  nests ;  so  is  the 
Panon*  The  Magpie*s  colour  is  partly 
black  and  partly  w£te ;  so  is  the  Parson's. 
The  Magpie*s  greediness,  impudence,  and 
cruelty,  are  proverbial ;  eo  are  those  of  the 
Parson.  I  was  saying  to  a  fitrmer  the 
other  day,  that  if  the  Boimighmongers  had 
a  mind  to  ruin  America,  they  would,  an- 
odier  time,  send  over  five  or  six  goocl  large 
flocka  of  Magpies,  instead  of  five  or  siv^of 
their  armies." 

Take  this  for  another  specimen  of 
his  merriment  I 

**  I  am  happy  to  tdl  yon,  that  BUenbo^ 
nmgh  wad  GibbthKfe  reared  t  lU  health 
htht  pretence,  I  never  yet  knew  iU  health 
induce  such  ftUowi  ta  loosen  their  grasp  of 
Che  public  purtcw  But,  be  it  so :  then  I 
^Bd  plessure  on  that  account.  To  all  the 
other  pangs  of  body  and  mind,  let  them 
add  that  of  knowing,  that  William  Gob« 
belt,  whom  thev  thought  they  had  put 
down  tat  ever,  if  not  kuled,  Uvea  to  jlm- 

JOICS  AT  TREI&  PAIira  AKD  THEIB 
DEATH,  TO  TEAXPLE  OK  THEIB 
«BAVSa,  Airs  TO  HAKD  DOWlf  THEtE 
XAXE8  FOE  THE  JUST  JVDOMSXT  OV 
FOtTEEITT.'* 

Was  there  ever  such  a  fiend !  Well ; 
but  the  fiend  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
speaking'  out* 

So  much  fbr  Cobbett's  account  of 
Ills  yor's  residence  in  Long-Island. 
Another  book  of  his^  that  I  expected 
a  great  deal  from,  disappointed  me 
aadly— -his  Sermons.  I  expected^  I 
know  not  what ;  but  I  found  nothing 
*-not  even  wickedness  enough  to  sea- 
Eon  their  duluess :  for  they  are  dull. 

I  shall  conclude,  in  fairness  to  Cob- 
bett,  with  quoting  from  one  of  his  late 
Registers,  a  part  of  a  letter  to  Mr,  or,  as 
he  calls  him,  "  Parson,"  Alalthus.  Co- 
lonel David  Stewart's  account  of  an- 
cient and  modern  Athol,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Highland  Raiments,  might 
furnish  Cobbett  with  some  very  stri- 
king additional  arguments.  In  point 
of  faet^  I  have  always  thought  that 
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Cobbett  lua  the  b^tltr  of  Malthlu  ilk 
many  ptrta  of  thiii  controversy. 

•*  When  people  see  new  houses,  they  are 
apt  to  think  that  they  see  signs  of  increase ; 
and  this  they  certainly  do  see,  where  they 
see  the  boundaries  of  towns  and  cities  ex- 
tend themselves;  where  they  see  whole 
towns  rising  up  here  and  there  as  round 
this  WEN.  *  But,  to  see  new  houses  build- 
ing  in  towns  and  villages,  is  no  sign  of  in- 
crease, anv  more  than  it  is  to  see  wheat 
stacks  building  in  a  farm -yard.  It  is  true, 
these  are  new  stacks ;  but  they  only  come 
to  replace  others  that  are  just  taken  away. 
Houses  are  continually  wearing  out ;  and 
if,  upon  going  through  a  town  or  a  village, 
you  do  not  see  one  new  house ;  one  house 
built  this  very  year ;  one  of  these  for  every 
forty  houses  that  the  town  or  village  con- 
tains ;  you  may  set  down  that  town  or  vil« 
lage  as  being  in  a  ttate  of  decaf/.  In  mere 
villages,  where  the  houses  are  weak,  there 
ought  to  be  one  new  one  out  of  every 
tvetUy  {  for  these  firail  houses  do  not  last, 
upon  an  average,  above  twenty  years. 

^*  Let  any  man  take  these  observations 
for  his  guide;  let  him  go  through  the 
country  towns  and  villagea,  particularly 
those  to  the  westward,  once  so  populous. 
Let  him  take  nodce  of  the  tumblino;  down 
houses ;  of  the  totally  dismandea  small 
fkrm  .houses.  Let  him  look  at  the  little 
bams,  and  yards  that  were  formerly  home- 
steads, and  that  are  now  become  mere  cat- 
tie  sheds.  Let  him  look  at  that  which  was 
the  farm-house,  but  whldi  is  now  become 
^  the  miserable  abode  of  two  or  thite  labour- 
ers and  their  families,  who  are  perishing 
wiUi  hunger,  cold  and  nakedness,  beneath 
that  roof  where  ease  and  happiness  dwelt, 
until  the  accursed  paper^money  system 
laid  its  fangs  upon  the  country.  AH  these 
small  farm-houses  have  disappeared ;  and 
yet  the  villages  have  srown  smaller  and 
smaller.  The  accursed  paper-money  has 
drawn  the  wretched  people  into  crowded 
masses.  All  the  laws  have  had  the  same 
tendency.  Thit  mixture  of  agricultural 
with  manufacturing  pursuits,  which  was 
so  favourable  to  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  people,  and  to  their  ease  and  comfort, 
at  the  same  time ;  this  is  gone  from  the 
collages  and  eountry  towns;  and  the  po- 
puladon  is  gone  along  with  it ;  and  gone, 
too,  to  become  a  sort  of  slaves,  reguhirly 
drilled  to  their  work,  and  kept  at  it  very 
nearly  literally  under  the  lash. 

^  Accordmgly,  there  is  scarcdy  a  vil- 
lage, at  a  distance  from  fnndh(dders,  ma- 
nufacturing rendezvouses,  watering-places, 
sea-ports,  or  barracks :  there  ia  scarcely  a 
village  at  a  distance  from  all  these,  whidi 
contains  t^  fourth  Yart  of  the  people  that  it 
formerly  contained.  I  have  mentioned  above 
twenty  parishes  by  name.  In  most  of  these 


*  The  name  foj  London  all  through  Cobbett's  works. 
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paaAei,  two  ar  thfw  ftnnen  have  oome 
snd  swi^wcd  up  fiuoMt  fimnerly  occu- 
pied hf  probably  fifty  &nncn.  Nothing  u 
more  common  than  to  lee  a  man  occupyug , 
land,  which  formed,  not  more  than  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  years  ago^  twenty  famu. 
Three,  four,  or  fire  farms,  made  into  one, 
if  a  thing  to  be  seen  everywhere.  And  yet, 
as  I  obsCTved  before,  the  population  of^the 
Tillages  is  decreased.  In  going  through  a 
Tillage,  in  almost  any  part  of  £e  country, 
eaoept  where  the  funds  or  the  manufactu- 
xing  establishments  have  an  influence,  you 
axe  sure  to  see  ten  houses  almost  falUng 
down,  for  every  one  that  you  see  buildmg. 
In  numerous  instances,  I  frand,  in  my 
rides  during  the  last  fall,  houses  quitted, 
ftom  the  dimger  of  their  falling  down ;  and 
I  very  seldom  found  that  any  new  house 
was  building  in  the  stead.  I  went  into 
searoely  any  agricultural  viUage,  where  I 
did  not  see  the  old  bricks  and  other  rub- 
bish of  a  house  or  two,  that  had  recently 
flood  upon  the  spot  where  the  rubbish  now 
was.  On  the  outskirts  of  ahnost  all  the 
villages,  you  find  still  remaining  tmaJl  enm 
ehit$res  itf  tand^  each  of  which  has  maiii- 
fostly  had  its  luMise  formerly.  They  are 
genersllv  in  pasture  at  this  time ;  but,  if 
you  look  attentively  at  the  ground,  you 
will  see  unevenneases  which  shew  you  that 
here  afe  the  relics  of  the  foundations  of 
houses ;  while,  if  you  look  at  the  fences, 
you  will  see  gooseberry,  currant,  or  rasp- 
berry bushes,  makioK  their  appearance 
here  and  there.  In  ue  middle  of  such 
Utde  plotfl  of  ground,  you  frequently  see 
old  pear-trees  or  apjde-treet)  or  the  stumps 
of  them,  remainiBg.  All  these  are  so  many 
proofs  of  a  gready  diminished,  and  of  a  stiU 
diminishing,  population. 

^'  It  is  possible  that  as  much  human 
foftenance  may  be  produced  in  these  agri- 
cultural parishes  as  were  used  to  be,  though 
die  number  of  hands  may  be  much  smaller. 
It  is  very  well  known,  that  horses  and 
tackle  now  do,  in  many  cases,  what  was 
fbrmerly  done  by  the  hand  of  man.  But 
tiiat  there  was  more  land  in  cultivation  for- 
merly than  there  is  now,  nobody  can  doubL 
They  produce  to  us  die  long  list  of  eado- 
fore  bolls  t  but  It  ia  curious  enough  that 
they  never  tdl  as,  that  the  far  greater  part 
of  this  land  was  cultivated  formerly,  with- 
out any  endosura  bill  at  aU.  If  the  Par- 
liament would  lay  out  a  few  thousand 
pounds  of  our  money,  in  order  to  ajtcertain 
bow  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  was  in  cultivation  before  the  Revo. 
Intion,  more  than  is  in  cultivation  now,  I 
should  not  grudge  that  money,  as  I  do  the 
money  laid  out  in  Population  Returns. 
However,  the  great  pcoof,.the  wndeniahh 
proof,  of  depopulation,  throughout  a  con- 
fidenble  part  of  the  kingdom,  is  this  fact 
«^hat  there  are  nearly  a  third  part  of  the 
whole  of  the  churches,  which,  if  the  popu- 
lation were  the  same,  when  the  churdies 
were  built,  that  it  is  now,  those  churches 


w«i«  built  by  cmay  peopfei  Thtj  im» 
buUi  without  any  reason  for  building  them. 
Many  of  them  stand  within  a  mile  of  each 
other ;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  the 
two  parishes  do  not  now  contain  p^ple 
enough,  allowing  for  sick  people,  and  liu 
tie  ciuldren,  and  for  those  thi^  must  stay 
at  home  to  take  care  of  the  house  or  of  the 
cattle— it  frequently  happens  that  the  two 
parishes  do  not,  if  you  make  these  allow*- 
ances,  contain  peo|^  enough  to  fill  one 
pew  !  It  is  monatrons,  then,  to  suppose 
that  these  parishea  have  not,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  depopulated.  How  are  we 
to  believe,  that  people  oonld  have  built 
ehurcheB,  unless  there  had  been  numbers 
suffident  to  fill  them  !  It  if  not  in  one, 
two,  or  three,  but  in  hundreds  ofimtaitcf$^ 
that  the  churches  are  now  whoUy  gane.^*^ 
*'^  The  Hze,  the  aise  of  the  diurehes^- 
thif  alone  would  be  enough  to  convince, 
any  man  of  sound  Judgment,  that  there  has 
been  a  prodigious  decrease  in  the  popula- 
tion  of  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
eurious  Return  of  which  I  have  spoken 
above,  professes  to  have  in  view  to  ascer- 
tain hoip  fnantf  peopk  the  several  churches 
will  hold.  So  that  one  naturally  is  indined 
to  look,  with  a  good  deal  of  curioahy,  to 
what  is  said  noon  this  aubjeet,  In  eases 
where  the  population  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
nothing.  Let  us  take  a  Uttlc  list  here.  The 
parish  of  Bkekhillhajc  contains  datnn 
poaons  altogether.  The  parish  is  a  rectory. 
The  parson  is  required  to  write  down,  ^  mira- 
ber  of  persoas  they  can  contain ;'  diat  is  I* 
say,  number  of  penona  the  cfaarchea  can 
eontain.  Now,  this  parson  of  B^mhill** 
BAM  atatea  in  his  answer,  that  his  church 
wiU  eontain  *>  the  population  ; *  that  is  t* 
say,  hia  ehurdi  is  capable  of  holding  she* 
teen  persons^  a upposing  the  whole  St  the 
j^ple  of  the  parish  to  be  at  church  at  one 
time.  Now,  sixteen  grown-up  men  can 
stand  in  a  space  fiur  feet  square.  We 
know  that  six  can  sit  in  a  stage-coach « 
and  yet  this  parson  tells  us,  that  his  church 
*  can  contain  the  population*  of  his  parish* 
What,  then,  is  there  a  double  meaning 
here  ?  Is  there  a  little  bit  of  the  Jesuit 
played  off  among  us  sincere  Protestants  ? 
The  church  can  contain  the  popsdatioB^ 
but  the  pious  pastor  does  not  say  tharit 
can  contain  no  more  I  But  this  was  not  die 
question :  the  question  was,  what  number 
qf  persons  they  can  contain  ;  that  is  to  say, 
o»w  many  persons  can  your  church  con- 
tain ?  This  if  the  amount  of  the  question  i 
and,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  stated,  in 
this  Retom,  that  the  cfauroh  can  oentain 
^  the  population^*  in  the  case  of  scores  of 
parishea,  where  the  population  is  ander 
JMy,  Perhaps  there  ia  not  a  church  in 
En^and,  the  porch  of  which  would  not 
hold  twenty  men.  Certainly  not  one,  the 
chancel  of  which  would  not  hold  a  hun- 
dred men,  standing  upright ;  and,  perhaps, 
there  is  not  one  that  would  not  hold  more 
than  three  hundred.  We  have  seen  above. 
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thitllMn  «•«%*!  people  Hvlng  in  Shaeit- 
ctTT,  la  the  Retiim,  the  rector  (for  this  is 
•  leetorial  living)  sajs  that  hit  church  can 
hold  eight  people  !  And  this  he  signs  with 
his  name;  and  it  is  sent  to  the  bishop; 
and  the  bishop  sends  it  to  the  King  in 
conndl ;  va^  the  King  in  council  lays  it 
hefinre  Parliament.  So  that,  here  is  the 
Pariiament  infonned,  and  here  is  the  na- 
tion taxed  to  nay  for  the  printing  of  the 
inlbnnation,  mat  there  is  a  church  at 
Shakkcut,  in  WHtdiire,  that  *  cau  con* 
Itt^m*  eight  living  souls  n  whole  eight  of 
than«  at  one  and  the  same  time.  After 
this,  it  must  be  a  pretty  beastly  people  to 
be  guided  by  these  Returns.  The  thing  to 
remark  with  regard  to  this  Return,  is  the 
cavalier-like  impudence  of  it.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  the  question  was  intended  to  get 
an  account  of  what  number  each  church 
would  contain,  when  it  was  suffidendy 
filled.  There  was  no  sense  in  the  question 
if  thii  was  not  the  object  of  it ;  and  yet, 
here  is  a  man  to  take  his  pen  and  write 
down  the  figure  eight,  against  this  ques- 
tion, and  send  it  off  to  the  bishop  witnout 
any  ceremony.  In  all  probability  his  church 
would  contain  several  hundred*  of  persons. 
I  never  yet  saw  a  church  that  would  not 
It  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  meanest 
and  most  miserable  country  church  is  less, 
in  the  dear,  than  fifty  feet  long.  Cut  off  a 
hit  for  a  belfry,  and  leave  a  niece  for  the 
eommunion-table,  and  you  have  still  a 
loom  thirty  feet  long,  at  least,  and  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  wide.  Two  rows  of 
people,  sitting  on  benches  up  the  middle 
of  tnis  room,  will  make  three  score.  There 
are  about  fifteen  or  suLteen  pews  generally 
in  such  a  place.  It  must  be  a  miserable 
hole  that  has  not  a  gallery  to  contain  a 
hundred.  Add  a  few  cross  benches  here 
and  there.  But  why  need  I  make  any 
such  caleulattons,  when  it  is  noto'rious, 
that  Methodist  meeting-houses,  not  a  quar- 
ter part  so  big  as  the  smallest  diurdi  in 
the  kingdom,  contain  two  or  three  hundred 
persons  each.*' 

•        •'        •         •         •     ,    • 

^  The  size  of  the  churches  is  a  thing  of 
great  consequence.  We  find  them,  through- 
OQt  the  agricultural  part  of  the  country,  to 
heotttofallreasonutoolarge.  I  have  shewn 
that  there  are  many  hundreds  of  parishes, 
the  whole  population  of  each  of  which 
might  be  placed  in  the  porches  of  the 
church.  I  have  given  instances  of  several 
parishes,  the  present  population  of  each  of 
which  might  be  put  into  a  stage-coach.  I 
have  eiven  instances,  or,  at  least,  have  sta- 
ted, that  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds 
oi  parishes,  the  present  population  of  each 
af  which  do  not  amount  to  a  hundred ;  and 
that  there  are  several  thousands  of  parishes, 
the  present  population  of  which  does  not 


amoontlotwohanind*  TlMfaweraaboat 
ten  thousand  chuiches  in  En^and ;  joidy 
at  this  very  moment,  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
sent  population  could,  except  in  those  parts 
where  men  have  been  drawn  together  by 
the  paper-money,  be  not  only  accommoda- 
ted with  these  diurches,  but,  with  the  hdp 
of  a  little  straw  in  each  puish,  actuidly 
hidden  under  the  roofs  of  these  churches. 

*'  Back  I  come  then,  after  exhibiting  dl 
these  very  suspidous  circumstances  relative 
to  these  Cleriad  Returns ;  back  I  come  to 
inquire  once  more,  what  ground  there  can 
be  for  supposing  that  the  population  of 
England  has  increased  ?  Here  we  have  a 
whole  list  of  parishes  actually  wasting  away 
to  nothing.  This  is  a  fact  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny ;  and  yet  you,  and  your 
patrons  the  boroughmongers,  inast  upon 
It  that  there  is  an  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  and,  what  is  more,  a  great  part  of 
the  public  bdieve  you.  This  is  one  of 
those  falsehoods  that  men  tell  tUl  they  be- 
lieve  it  to  be  true  themsdves.  There  have 
been  several  of  these  great  national  Ua.** 

I  hare  omijtted  about  as  much  more 
of  ahuse,  as  I  have  quoted  of  argument. 
Indeed,  if  Cobbett  did  not  render  it 
im|X)c»ible  for  himself  to  be  read  by 
weighing  his  books  down  wxth.unne* 
cessary  filth,  who  would  be  the  fool  to 
make  extracts  from  sudi  a  writer  as  he 

18? 

Before  I  leave  him,  I  must  not  omit 
to  take  notioe  of  the  great  service 
which  he  really  appears  to  have  heen 
doing  in  the  introduction  of  the  plat* 
ting  of  straw  for  hats.  But  as  his  Cot- 
tage Economy,  in  which  this  matter  is 
abundantly  explained,  ought  to  be  in 
every  cottage  in  the  empire,*  I  shall  do 
no  more  than  say,  once  for  all,  that 
for  once  Cobbett  has  had  the  merit  of 
introdudng  a  great  good,  undo^ed 
with  even  the  least  of  evil.  I  am 
heartily  pleased  to  hear  that  the  new 
manufacture  is  getting  the  name  oC 
*'  the  Cobbett  Piatt."  He  deserves  the 
compliment ;  and  I  should  not  bemuch 
surprised  if  this  were  to  be  the  salva- 
tion  of  his  name  after  all  the  books 
he  has  written  are  f<»^tten. 

For  forgotten  they  cannot  fkil  to  be! 
It  is  ind^  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
every  author  diminishes  his  chance  of 
surviving  in  the  ratio  wherdn  he  in- 
creases ^fler  a  certain  Hmit,  of  course^ 
I  mean,}  the  bulk  of  his  works.  How 
little  is  this  thought  of  in  this  thrioe- 
booldah  age !  Had  Swift  concentrated 
all  his  wit  in  one  volume,  or  in  three 
volumes,  would  not  his  book  have  been 


*  Not  until  the  blasphemy  and  sedition  are  erased  from  it,  Mr  Tickler.  Even  Brougham 
^  much.«-.C.  N. 
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in  every  man's,  woman's  and  child's 
band,  wbererer,  and  to  whatefer  ag;e, 
the  Eni^lish  tongue  is  spoken  I  Insto^ 
of  that,  we  have  a  book  in  ^twenty  vo- 
lumes, price  fiv6  or  six  guineas !  The 
same  way  with  Dryden — ^the  same  way 
WithHilton— thesamewajrwithSbake- 
qpeare  himself  to  a  certain  extent-- 
and,  if  Shakefmeare  bad  written  two  or 
three  hundred  plays,  instead  of  two  or 
tbree  down,  (wmdi  be  would  have 
done  bad  bis  time  been  like  ours,) 
what  would  have  been  the  conse- 
mienoe?  It  is  this  that  giTes  the  ancient 
daasics  one  of  their  great  advantages. 
I  can  carry  my  Horace,  my  Sallust, 
my  Virgfl  even,  my  whole  Virgil,  in 
my  pocket  But  Cobbett !  there  n,  in- 
deed, the  depth  of  despair.  His  good 
things  lie  scattered  over  such  a  surface 
— >to  speak  in  his  own  way,  therb  is 
such  a  wilderness  about  every  settle- 
ment, that  rfear  there  is  but  a  slen^ 
der  chance  of  fbture  times  doing  any 
measure  of  justice  to  one,  who,  witn 
afl  Ins  finilts,  has  the  intellect  and  the 
language  of  an  Enplisb  daasic. 

"niat  poor  devil,  Fkarok,  (in  bis 
Sketdies,)  gives,  on  the  whole,  a  fair 
account  of  Cobbett's  exterior,  and,  I 
diould  think,  even  of  bis  manner"-^ 
although  I  by  no  means  take  bis  word 
fi)r  anything  beyond  this:  indeed 
Cobbet  shook  has  completely  negatived, 
him  quoad  alia,  I  myself  never  saw  this 
extraordinary  character  but  oncotic 
was  at  a  county  meeting  in  Hampfihire", 
in  the  days  of  poor  Lord  Cocbranef. 
He  is  pernaps  tne  very  man  whom  I 
would  select  from  all  I  have  ever  seen 
if  I  wished  to  shew  a  foreigner  the 
beau  ideal  of  an  English  yeoman.  He 
was  then,  I  should  suppose,  at  least 
fifly  years  of  age ;  but  plump,  and 
as  firnb  as  possible.  His  hair  was 
worn  smooth  on  his  fbrebesd,  and  dis- 

ayed  a  few  curls,  nut-brown  then, 
t  probably  greyish  by  this  time, 
about  bis  ears.  There  is  something  very 
firm  and  stately  in  bis  step  and  port — at 
least  there  was  so  in  those  days.  You 
etmld  see  the  seijeant  blended  with  the 
farmer  in  every  motion  of  bis  body.  His 
eye  is  small,  grey,  quiet,  andgood-tem- 
p«red— perf«jtly  mild — You  would 
say,  *'  there  is  a  sweet  old  boy— butter 
would  not  melt  in  bis  mouth.  He  was 
dressed  the  day  I  saw  him,  in  brown 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches,  all  of  the 
same  piece — a  scarlet  under-waistooaL 
a  drab  great-coat  hanging  wide,  ana 
ftfltenedbefivebya'^flnngstnip,'' top- 
boots  of  a  true  work-bke  pattern,  and 
Vol.  XIV. 


not  new,  but  weQ  denied  (another  xe* 
Ik  probably  of  his  camp.babitB,)--be 
bad  strong  grey  worsted  gloves,  and  a 
stout  ash  plant  in  his  hand.  If  he  had 
not  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  one  who 
knew  him,  I  should  probably  have 
passed  him  over  as  one  of  the  innocent 
bacon-eaters  of  the  New  threat;  biit 
when  I  knew  that  it  was  Cobbett,  you 
may  believe  I  did  not  allow  bis  placid 
easy  eye  and  amile  to  take  me  in. 

I  was  excessively  sorry,  that,  being 
enUngled  with  a  pttty  <^youDg  squires 
and  piursons,  I  oould  have  no  diance 
of  getting  into  Cobbett's  oompany.  I 
am  no  beer-drinker;  but  if  Cobbett' 
will  drink  nothing  else,  I  should  cer- 
tainly be  most  happy  to  crack  a  pot 
with  him.  They  say  he  is  coming  to 
Scotland  soon ;  and  I  hope,  as  Messrs 
Brougham  and  Denman  are  to  have  a 
public  dinner,  he  may  not  want  the 
same  compliment.    Your?, 

T.T. 

Southside,  Sepi.  10,  1823. 

P.  S.— I  forgot  to  say  at  the  pnotoer 
place,  that  I  don't  believe  one  syUaMd' 
of  Cobbett's  story  about  his  own  pe- 
cuniary distresses,  &c.  &c  Howsbottld 
he  have  fsHenr  into  poverty  ?  For  ftfany 
yeata,  as  it  was  proved  upon  one  of  bis 
trials  for  libel,  be  wa^  in  the  receipt 
of  L.06  a-week,  as  editor  of  his  Regis- 
ter. He  was  all  the  while  a  famyer  too, 
and,  according  to  himself,  a  skOfVd* 
and  a  suecessral  one.  Where  dfd  afl 
die  money  go  to?  I  have,  itk  short,  no 
sort  of  doubt  that  Cobbett's  nest  hi 
very  comfortably  feathered. 

Wbajtis  this  story  of  Cobbett's  gdng 
to  settle  in  France  ?  I  can't  befieve  a 
word  of  it.  He  may  take  a  run  thither 
for  a  few  weeks ;  and,  indeed,  his  re- 
cent praises  of  the  Bourbons,  and  of 
Catholicism,  look  very  like  as  if  he  had 
some  such  matter  in  his  head :  But  quit 
old  England  for  good  and  dl  ?  give  n^ 
the  Raster  ?  cease  from  writing  and 
abusing?  I  cannot  believe  any  such 
miradefr— they  would  beat  Prince 
Humbugbohe  all  to  nothing. 

And  yet,  good  gracious !  if  it  should 
be  so  in  n%ht  earnest— if  William 
Cobbett  should  really  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  holy  Roman  Church,  and 
a  French  propHeiairt — ^Imagine  that 
termination  to  that  career !  Monsieur 
le  Compte  de  Cobbette !  or  M.  le  Mar- 
quis, maybe !  Sir  Gregor  Mac^^egor's 
Serene  Highness-ship  was  nothing  to 
this  Signiory. 

2T 
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ON  YHB  PLUqKLBSS  SCHOOL  OF  POLITICS. 

NoH. 
I^ter  to  the  EdUor,from  Andrew  Ardent,  Esq> 


My  bear  Chbistofhsr, 
I NEVSR  was  more  surprised  and  dis- 
pleased  in  my  life^  than,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  List  Magazine,  to  find  no 
notice  taken  in  it  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  King's  visit  to  Scotland.  I  verily 
and  truly  thought  that  the  new  Baro- 
net, your  Provost,  would  have  given 
an  entertainment  on  the  occasion ;  that 
the  Corporation  would  have  made  it  a 
matter  of  conscience  to  dine  puhlidy 
and  together  on  that  dav ;  or,  at  least, 
that  you  yourself  would  nave  had  a  snug 
party  at  Ambrose's, — ^to  all,  or  some 
one  of  which  I  expected  to  be  invited, 
and  had  actually  engaged  a  post-chaise 
that  I  midbt  not  disappoint  you,  my 
Inend  Sir  William,  or  myself.  But  the 
day  approached,  letter  after  letter  ar- 
rived, in  course  of  poet  as  they  say,  but 
no  invitation,  or  the  semblance  of  one, 
reached  my  quarters.  It  then  struck 
me  that  some  subscription  business 
would  take  place  at  Oman's,  to  which 
you  did  not  think  it  worth  while  for 
me  to  come  so  far ;  but  no  such  thing, 
as  fiu:  as  I  understand,  was  ever  agita- 
ted. 

This  is  passing  strange,  Christopher. 
Have  the  bailies,  old  and  new,  lost 
their  stomachs— the  trades  and  mer- 
chant counsellors  the  fiusulty  of  di^uti- 
tion— or  the  deacons  of  the  incorjjorsF- 
ted  trades  the  power  of  mastication  ? 
And  was  there  no  patriotic  butcher, 
vintner,  or  dealer  m  wines,  in  the 
oouncil,  to  whom  a  dinner  might  have 
been  an  acceptable  job  ?  Are  the  Ma- 
gistrates of  our  loyal  city  turned  Whigs 
all  at  once  ?  And  will  posterity  believe 
that  a  civilized  cor|>oration  could  so- 
lace their  stomachs  with  Crawley  spring 
water  on  such  a  day,  and  let  so  fair  an 
opportunity  pass  without  a  jollifica- 
tion ?  Is  there  no  byalty  but  in  Leith 
— ^no  public  spirit  but  with  the  impoe- 
tical  names  of  Macfie  and  Reoch  ? 

My  dear  Christopher,  it  is  a  perfect 
disppnuie  to  the  intellectual  dty— 4l 
stain  not  to  be  wiped  away  ftom  Edin- 
burgh for  a  century  at  least.  Onthel5th 
of  August  the  King  landed  upon  your 
shores— held  courts  at  your  ancient 
palace  of  Holyrood-House — ^made  your 
provost  a  hsironet— shook  hands  wlUi 
yourself— was  kind  to  every  one— and 


you,  with  your  Athenian  pretensions 
and  your  Parthenons,  to  allow  the  mer- 
chants of  your  sea-port,  the  men  of 
tar,  potashes,  molsMCs,  rum,  sugur, 
hemp,  and  tallow,  to  run  before  you  in 
the  rood  of  loyalty,  and  read  you  a  les- 
son in  the  bienseanoes  of  civilized  life ! 
You  don't  deserve  a  King ;  and  I  ain 
almost  ashamed  to  call  vou  Scotsmen. 
The  Whigs  were,  no  doub^  glad  at 
this  want  of  respect  in  our  city  rulers. 
Joseph  Hume  and  the  Stot  may  even 
praise  them  for  abstinence;  and  the 
King  himself,  God  bless  him,  who 
thinks  ill  of  nobody,  may  not  much 
mind  the,  I  hope,  unintentional  neglect. 
But  will  you,  Christopher,  the  cham- 
pion of  lo^ty— the  nillarof  the  church 
—and  thie  friend  of  all  that  is  great 
and  good  in  human  nature— will  you* 
my  dear  friend,  ever  foigive  yourself 
for  not  stepping  forward  and  putting 
your  public  in  mind  of  their  duty,— 
or,  at  least,  setting  the  example  in 
Ambrose's,  of  joyous  loyalty,1)y  a  com- 
memoration Ininquet  among  the  intel- 
lectual censors  m  public  opinion  and 
public  morals  ? 

I  should  not  have  minded  though 
I  was  not  there,  if  you  or  Sir  William 
had  held  a  chapter  of  good  fellows.  My 
not  receiving  an  invitation  would  only 
have  saved  me  eighty  miles  postings 
and  the  loss  of  a  week's  recreation  ; 
and  I  expect  to  see,  in  the  forthcoming 
Msga,  notwithstanding  all  I  have  said 
of  you  personally,  that  in  defiance  of 
my  supicions,  you  were  as  happy  on 
the  15thas  gooa  meat,  good  drink,good 
appetites,  and  loyalty,  could  make  you* 
But  tell  vour  provost  and  bailies  that 
they  ougnt  either  to  have  given  or  pa- 
tronised a  royal,  jovial  public  dinner. 
Your  town  ought  to  have  been  illumi- 
nated, and  all  the  bells  set  a  ringing. 
The  population  should  have  been  re- 
galed with  oxen  roasted  whole,  and 
good  beer,  in  the  King's  Park;  and 
Mr  Murray  sliould  have  opened  the 
doora  of  the  Theatre  gratis,  and  given 
all  poor  devils,  who  can't  afford  to  pay 
for  it,  thd  sight  of  a  good  plav,  and  re- 
galed them  with  "  God  save  the  King." 

Contrast  vour  conduct,  my  dear  fel- 
low, witli  the  Whigs,  whom  you  and 
J  despise.    I  see  by  the  newspapen. 
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diat  the  Ex- AttonieT-Genend  and  ibe 
Sx-Solkitor-Geiieniofthelat«QaeeD> 
inngnificant  though  they  he  in  any 
view^  are  getting  dinners  from  the 
small  remnant  of  mtra- Whigs.  Joseph 
iitHne>  hunself^  got  a  seven*and-8ix- 
penee  patch  np^  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
at  Ah^een,  last  year ;  and  it  is  ra* 
ported  the  whiglirigs  of  Glasgow  medi- 
tate, (at  least  so  the  newspapers  say,) 
giving  Messrs  Brougham  and  Denman 
a  chanty  sort  of  half-guinea  blow-oat, 
at  some  of  the  pahlic  taverns,  where 
all  the  grievances  of  being  out  of  place, 
and  not  in  hi^h  esteem,  will  no  doubt 
be  detailed  with  lugubrious  loquacity  ; 
the  pressure  of  taxes,  and  the  extiava* 
canoe  of  gOTemment,  will,  as  usual, 
be  dilated  upon ;  the  pusiUanimity  of 
ministers,  for  not  dragging  their  coun- 
try into  war,  in  which  they  can  have 
no  interest,  and  passing  new  taxes  for 
its  pupport,  will  affixrd  a  fine  suljtject 
for  tavern  eloquence;  and  the  com- 
pany, neither  drunk  nor  sober,  shall 
depart  precisely  at  twelve  o'clock,  with 
the  pleitiiant  feeling,  in  spite  of  the  evi- 
dence of  their  own  senses,  that  the 
country  is  ruined  beyond  redemption, 
unkas  the  weight  of  the  teovernroent 
were  reallv  and  truly  laid  upon  the 
Uttle  shoulders  of  the  Whig  barristers 
and  their  associates,  to  whom  place. 
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upon  any  conditions,  would,  I  baTe 
no  donb^  be  Tery  aoosptahle. 

I  say,  Christopher,  unless  I  find 
you  have  had  a  party  at  Ambrose's  or 
elsewhere,  in  honour  of  the  King's  vi- 
sit to  Scotland,  I  shall  never  write  an- 
other line  in  your  Maguinew— I  shall 
not  even  enter  the  modem  Athens,  aa 
vour  Gutterbloods  choose  to  call  it, 
but  take  lodffings  at  loyal  LeiUi,  and 
start  a  JEloyal  Visit  Club,  under  the 
patronage  of  Messrs  Reoch  and  Macfie. 

For  my  own  port,  seeing  nothing 
better  to  be  done,  I  set  myself  down 
in  the  parlour  of  an  inn  to  a  leg  of 
mutton,  a  bottle  of  claret,  and  a  juff 
of  good  toddy— got  a  bonfire  of  old 
thatch  lighted  before  my  window ;  and 
knocked  up  a  kind  of  ball  with '^  buird* 
ly  duels  and  sturdy  hixsi^"  ccdlect- 
ed  by  the  piper  in  the  neighbouring 
gden,  which  was  opened  by  myself  and 
Uie  matron  of  the  party,  Mrs  Madn- 
tyre,  my  landlord  and  his  wife,  in  a 
Highland  red,  and  which  was  ke^t'up 
with  a  great  fund  of  animal  spirits, 
supported  by  suitable  quantities  of 
mountain  dew,  judidously  adminisl^- 
ed,  till  day-breik  on  the  16th. 
I  am,  my  dear  Christopher, 
Yours  ever  fkithfuUy, 

Anorsw  Aedxnt. 
KiLLiN,  Sept.  5,  1893. 


AN8WBR, 

Extracted  from  Mr  North  t  Letter-Book. 

Tiiia  >8  all  very  pretty  and  very  peppery,  Mr  Andrew.  So  you  really  blame 
*  us  for  the  defidendes  of  our  friends  the  Pluckless— so  you  really  imagine  we 
had  no  Ambrosial  Feed  on  the  15th,  and  you  will  never  write  another  line  in 
Maga  for  it !  We  have  a  huge  fiincy  to  put  the  veto  upon  your  commu- 
nication, for  the  bare  supposition,  and  for  the  further  oflfence  of  non-oompesr- 
ance.  Why,  man,  we  did  not  even  suppose  that  the  Pluckless  themselves 
needed  a  jog  upon  such  an  occasion.  When  we  recollect  how  they  were  all 
figged  out  last  year,  performing  the  part  of  savages  or  mountebanks,  or  at- 
tempting that  of  court-gallants— all  plaaterii^  on  thdr  loyalty  a  foot  thick*- 
how  could  we  imagine  that  thdr  patriotism  or  thdr  gratitude  required  the  sti- 
mulus of  a  present  Sovereign?  But  you!  in  truth,  it  well  becomes  you  to 
find  fault  with  others— Suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  ODoherty  was  making  the 
punch  in  the  morning,  preparatory  to  ita  bdng  put  in  ice,  he  gave  one  extra 
lemon  to  the  sherbet,  exclaiming,  "  Here  goes  a  cooler  for  Ardent !"  that  a  diair, 
pUte,knifo  andfork,  spoon  and  napkin,  tumbler,  porter-awigger,dierry-bibber, 
and  whiaky-dpper,  were  all  duly  placed  for  you,  the  plate  being  turned  up,  and 
marked  double  A,  between  those  of  the  Adljutant  and  Tickler ;  and  that  a 
ildt  was  prepared,  and  a  large  dish  warmed,  for  four  brace  of  grouse,  which 
we  expected  you  to  bring  along  with  you.  And  lo!  became  not  i^Well,  you 
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iMie^Piftlwr;  mA  you im^liUloraftrte fear afteteliftt/iaeipwli 
an  ioTitatioii;  And  the  PtacUcMare  to  suffer^  for  not  promoting  n  great  piildic 
dinntf  ;  and  the  pnhKc  itielf  shall  mSer,  for  not  bemg  loyal  spontaneously^ 
and  without  either  j()g  from  Maga  or  pluckless  patronage.  No^  no !  We  shall 
not  let  you  all  he  loyal  ex  post  facto  at  our  expense ;  and  the  reoocd  of  tbii 
dinner  shall  ever  remain  deeply  Impressed  on  die  memories  of  theae  who  ale 
lt--tat  there  alone  shall  it  he  treasured^  a  precious  deposit,  v^  reward  for  their 
meritorious  jfbrwardness  in  the  good  cause,  and  a  subject  for  pleasing  and  last* 
ing  reflection  and  endless  triumph. 

You,  however,  (although  you  have  committed  the  pluckless  viee  of  fakBung 
others,  while  not  fiilly  doing  yonr  own  duty,)  sfaatt  next  year,  on  the  KINCTS 
DAY,  hear  some  particulars  in  private,  in  consideration  of  the  remains  of  good 
feeling  indicated  in  your  mode  of  spending  the  day,  and  upon  your  paying  cer- 
tain penalties.  Even  the  public  may>  it  some  fUtuie  day,  be  admitted  to  a 
partial  knowledge  of  the  events  of  that  meiryficalion.  But  thia  must  be  when 
the  Pluckless  are  no  more-Ht  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished — a  period 
which  shall  soon  arrive— vis.  before  the  publication  of  No.  VI.  of  this  series  of 
papers.-— C.  N. 


THE  GENSEAL  QUESTION. 


No.  I. 


Mr  President, 
The  Liberal  is  didied.  The  Cock- 
neys have  proved  themselves  more 
intense  idiots  than  knaves  general- 
ly are,  and  are  now  dumb  m  their 
impotence.  There  is  much  wicked- 
ness in  and  about  London,  and  else- 
where ;  a  gross  appetite  for  slander  and 
.  indecency  is  craving  and  aching  to  be 
fed,  and  yet  these  caterers  have  been 
incapable  of  supplying  garbage.  AH 
that  was  necessary  for  th^  work  was 
a  slight  smattering  of  erroneous  infor- 
mation, as  much  cleverness  as  belongs 
to  a  second-rate  hitman,  the  liveliness 
of  an  under-waiter  in  a  suburban  ta- 
vern, the  grace  of  a  street- walker,  not 
yet  utterly  battered,  the  philosophy  of 
an  itinerant  lecturer  on  Reform,  the 
eloquence  of  an  unemployed  barrister's 
clerk,  the  wit  of  an  editor  of  the  fif- 
tieth Incarnation  of  Joe,  the  man- 
ners of  a  run-away  London  tailor's  ap- 
prentice, and  the  morals  of  a  retired 
bagnio-kee^er,  ruralizingbey  ond  East- 
end — ^Yet  m  all  these  qualifications 
have  they  been  found  wanting ;  and 
unable  to  pick  up  a  dishonest  subsist- 
ence, they  are  now  starving  on  impud 
small-beer,  and  parsnips  tsken  on  tick* 
It  is  a  sad  business,  indeed,  to  be  preyed 
upon  by  a  longing  desire  for  an  sorts 
of  low  and  dirty  wickedness,  and  yet 
to  find,  althougb  the  sgmi  is  willing, 


that  the  flesh  is  weak  ;  to  be  hooted  at 
in  the  impotent  perpetration  of  deqd* 
cable  vice ;  to  be  ducked  in  theslongh 
of  despond  by  the  base  erew  you  have 
been  trying  to  exaqierate  against  aa 
honest  householder ;  to  be  put  into  the 
stocks  by  the  very  profligates  to  whom 
you  have  been  offering  cheap,  irreli- 
gious, and  obscene  tracts ;  to  oe  haul- 
ed down  from  the  barrel-head  on  which 
you  have  been  playing  your  mounto* 
bank  tricka  before  ''  the  low  earth," 
and  elevated  to  the  piUory  by  the  gaos  • 
you  have  sickened  at  the  picture  m 
their  own  corruption  ;  to  he  sent  into 
solitary  confinement,  lest  you  should 
pollute  the  operation  of  the  tiead-mill; 
and  finally,  admitted,  with  a.  hesitft* 
ting  hand,  to  the  rites  of  burial  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Pozzi,  among  the  very 
scum  and 'refuse  and  excrementa  m 
mortality. 

We  are  decided  enemiea  to  eferyw"^ 
thing  bordering  upon  exaggeratam ;  so  \ 
that  the  above  wul  no  doubt  appedr  to 
many  but  a  feeble  sketch  of  the  cha- 
racter and  catastrophe  of  the  LiheraL 
Two  or  three  dozen  men  and  women 
laid  their  hetda  together  to  product  all 
efliect— a  sensation-— to  make  hits — ^to 
kick  up  a  row — to  startle  the  dta— to 
set  the  gutters  on  fire— to  pull  old  or- 
thodox gentlem^  by  their  pig-tail»-^ 
to  laugh  otttrii^t  in  the  fiiooa  of  mor* 
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JBtp  their  «ar%  «s  they-wiDced  io  £l* 
.  mily  parties  to  ehiirdi'**to  grimace  the 
parBQfiB— to  pattooiie  proetitates^  and 
to  mpby  the  Sabbath-day  in  penDinr 
paaagyrica  on  vioea  whidi  oceaned 
thcna  during  the  whole  week.  The 
devil  18  in  it,  thought  they,  if  we  do 
not  become  diatinguished  charactenu 
''  Thare  «mm  a  Liberal/'  will  ever^ 
Yoice  exdaim ;  *'  how  beautiful  hia 
vdh>w  breeehea!"— ''  Behold  ApoU 
kr !"  But,  0  Gemini,  what  is  this? 
A  madness  has  aeiaed  upon  the  people. 
Spitting,  hissing,  hooting,  corsuig, 
cuffing,  kicking,  are  the  order  of  the 
day.  King,  Cond^,  and  Grandee,  are 
hauled  tp  the  horae^pond--gooae  and 
gander  stand  aloof  on  the  green  in 
hreathleas  astonishment,  as  spbsh  af<* 
ter  splash,  squash  after  squaah,  goes 
Cocaney  upon  Cockney  into  the  liquid 
dement  Peter  Beil's  ass,  now  the  pro* 
perty  c^  a  Hempstead  huckster,  brays 
forth  Balaam ;  a  huge  Newfoundland 
dog  leap  into  the  pool  with  suspidoua 
humamtv,  and  brings  out  Tims  by  the 
nape  of  tne  neck,  who  is  instanter  spun 
back  by  a  tall  man  in  the  crowd,  re- 
eogniaed  to  be  ODoherty.  Pygmalion 
having  crawled  to  the  bank,  is  betray- 
ed by  the  pimple  of  his  nose,  just  peer- 
ing through  the  mud,  to  the  ven- 
geanoe  of  that  much*ii\jttred  taUor, 
and  gets  forthwith  measured  for  a  suit 
of  mourning.  King  Leigh  is  drooping 
like  a  water-Uly,  and  weepii^  like  a 
crocodile,  with  his  hands  in  the  pock- 
eta  of  his  yellow-breeches.  The  infe- 
lior  rout  keen  puddling  to  and  fro,  un« 
diatingnidiabfe  from  frogs  and  pow- 
heads ;  and  from  shore  to  shore  of  that 
ODiall  Mediterranean  is  heard  a  gurg- 
ling croak,  that  ftavs,  or  seems  to  say, 
*'  The  kii^dcm  or  Cockaigne  is  sunlc 
into  the  bosom  of  the  mighty  deep  V* 
But,  Mr  President,  to  lay  aside  fi- 
fiaaet  and  all^^ory,  I  ask  you,  a  wdU 
infonned,tolerably  weLUbdiaTedmem- 
ber  of  a  Christian  community,  if  ever, 
throughout  the  experience  of  a  life, 
now  apparently,  from  the  cut  of  your 
j0>,  WRing  on  threescore,  you  read, 
or  heard,  or  dreamt  of  such  an  utter 
and  inutterable  set  of  blockheads  aa 
these  Liberals?  Why,  at  first,  they 
piochdmedofthemselTes,  that  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  tobdurre  luce  so 
many  bulls  in  a  chitta-ahop.  A  stn- 
mash  was  expected.  But  instead  of 
^e  BuUs  of  Bashan,  who  should  make 
thetn^peaMncebat&qttantityofapes,. 
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ntopilK  and  moliiiig^  each  puaUng  on 
the  oucr  with  his  paw  on  posterior, 
and  the  whdie  amy  at  their  wits'  end 
at  the  novelty  of  their  situation.  In- 
steadof  going  to  work  forthwiUi  among 
the  poroftlain,  the  apery  betook  its£ 
to  plunder;  Hop  goes  one  little  Ueuu 
e^ed  hero,  with  scurvy  and  excoriated 
mps,  and  the  manifiBst  mark  of  the 
chain  endrding  his  neck  in  blue  nun, 
into  a  vase,  in  seardi  of  cheese  or  a  bag 
of  nuts,  every  now  and  dien  grinning 
over  the  rim,  disappointed  in  ms  scru* 
tiny,  but  dflighted,  nevertheless,  with 
the  oiiginslity  of  his  own  inventive  go* 
nius.  A  bolder  baboon,  mounting  a 
tripod,  dutches  a  china  shepherdess 
from  a  shdf ,  and  mumbles  her  all  over 
with  the  loathsome  dime  and  shnrar 
of  his  hideous  brute-endeazmetttr  The 
hard-bosomed  n^ph  resiits,  and  the 
hairy  dbyl  letting  her  drop  on  the 
floor,  hurkles  roiud  and  round  die 
shivered  fragments  of  his  love,  in  the 
blind  rage  df  his  animd  desire,  and 
the  dim  perplexity  of  a  nature  unaa« 
sisted  by  reason  to  distinguish  living 
fledi  from  the  potter's  dav.  A  mer- 
rier monkey — a  fellow  of  most  rare 
wit  and  infinite  fancy,  rises  wi^  a 
dumoe  looking-glass,  and,  like  Narda- 
BUS  of  old,  is  desperatdy  enamoured 
of  hisownfiBdrproportiona.  Thebve- 
dck  youth  hanp;s  his  head  oonsidera* 
bly  to  the  cme  side  like  a  punpy  wdgh- 
ed  down  by  the  dew,  ana  acts  in  a 
manner  to  attract  the  decided  disap- 
probation of  the  secretary  to  the  ^ 
dety  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  ac- 
cidentally taking  a  peep  into  the  win-- 
dow.  An  ouran-outai^  addicts  him- 
self to  study,  and  nts  as  solemn  aa 
Solomon  at  the  Ledger,  chewing  m 
piece  of  Indian-rubber,  and  tasting  a 
little  of  the  ink,  as  a  liquor  hitherto 
unknown.  Meanwhile  the  main  body 
and  both  wings  are  filching— when 
Messn  English  and 'Co.  coining  into 
their  shop,  em^oy  the  moments  imme- 
diately succeeding  their  first  surprise, 
in  securing  Pan,  Nardsaus,  and  Sdo» 
men.  A  general  hullybaloo  pursuca 
the  scampering  imitation-men  on  their 
retreat,  most  of  whom  are  taken  pri- 
soners. Some  are  sent  to  Pidcock — a. 
score  or  two  are  distributed  among  the 
small  travfUing  bear-propiieton — a 
few  fall  into  the  service  of  elderly  vir- 
gins at  Bath  and  Cheltenham, — and 
perhaps  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  go 
stuflSsd  to  the  British  Museum  and 
Private  Collections* 
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Why,  my  good  sir,  it  !■  not  th^ 
Uackgiuurdism  of  the  Cockney-wiiN 
ters  that  is  most  ofibnsive  to  the  pre- 
sent, and  also  every  absent  company. 
— I  mean^  sir,  to  say,  that  blackguara- 
ism,  qu&  blackguaraism^  may  not  only 
be  tolerated,  butenjoyed, — ^witness  the 
former  extensWe  circulation  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  and  the  present 
popularity  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Reverend  Edward  Irvine.  But  on 
being  introduced  to  a  blacu;iiard,  ^ou 
surely  never  expect  to  see  him  sitting 
in  a  small  and  rather  tidy  parlour,  on 
a  settee,  with  pastoral  imagery  darned 
all  over  the  back,  with  y^ow  cuisses 
on  his  thighs,  smelling  at  a  nos^y^ 
and  perhaps  reading  at  Petrarch.  You 
were  not  prepared  for  a  display  (tf 
Miss-Molly-ism,  in  an  advocate  for 
the  abolition  of  the  SUve  Trade, 
known  by  the  name  of  Marriage ;  a 
demand  for  universal  suffin^  would 
not  be  efibminately  limped  out  with 
uncertain  aspirates;  you  are  unrea- 
sonable enough  to  expect  that  he  who 
would  abolish  all  public  grievances 
shall  not  include  grammar  in  the  num- 
ber ;  in  short,  you  will  on  no  account 
whatever  permit  one  and  the  same  in- 
dividual to  be  at  once  blackguard  and 
blockhead,  a  "  ne'er-do-weel"  and  a 
ninny ;  bad  qualities  must  not  be  joined 
with  false  quantities;  a  hardened  heart 
and  a  soft  head  are  unpardonable; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  endured  to  see  a 
Cockney  picking  his  steps  to  eternal 
perdition,  just  as  if  he  were  merely 
going  to  eat  hot  muffins  at  Mother 
Red-can's.  He  who  would  brave  the 
devil,  snould  not  fear  to  soil  his  yellow 
breeches ;  and  we  lose  all  patience 
with  a  dapner  deist,  who  talks  of  £11 
as  if  he  had  just  come  out  of  a  ^nd- 
box,  who,  were  he  ever  to  go  thither, 
would  be  as  perfectly  unintelligible 
to  well-educated  T>eopIe  as  he  had  been 
on  earth,  and  calculated  to  throw  an 
air  of  absurdity  over  the  regions  of 
deroair.  Yes,  Mr  President,  I  vow 
andprotest  that  I  am  ready,  this  bless- 
ed moment,  to  nardon,  forgive,  over- 
look, all  the  wickedness  of  the  Cock- 
neys. I  think  nothing  of  it.  But 
never,  never  can  I  pardon  their  mon- 
strous and  unnatural  stupidity.  If 
they  could  do  any  one  thing  well,  con- 
found me  but  I  would  ask  North  to 
give  them  a  farewell  kick  or  two,  and 
leave  them  to  their  own  paltry  passions. 
But  nothing  but  bui^ngl  Take  a 
Cockney  and  start  him  upon  a  sonnet; 


The  pursy  fellow  has  not  ran  thf«e 
lines,  till  there  he  is  at  a  full  stop, 
blowing  like  a  hbs  in  the  farcy.  Try 
his  rhymes,  and  he  does  not  know  a 
vowel  from  a  consonant,  idthough 
surely  no  two  things  can  be  more  un« 
like;  watch  him  narrowly,  and  you 
detect  his  hand  in  another  man's 
pocket,  uniformly  stealing  trash,  and 
knowing  no  diietence  between  agrape 
and  a  grozet;  pale,  puffing,  swinkt, 
sweating,  sick  even  to  vomiting  with 
hobbling  over  the  flat,  he  is  as  badly 
off  at  the  fag-end  of  his  sonnet,  as  if 
he  had  just  descended  from  an  hour  at 
the  Tread-mill.  Now,  Mr  President^ 
Imaintain  that  this  be  a  true  bill,  and 
that  no  Cockney  can  be  produced  to 
do  a  sonnet,  wmch  seems  to  me  rare- 
ly to  exceed  fourteen  Hues,  and  which, 
in  his  case,  I  am  perfectly  wiUii^  to 
reduce  to  eleven,  in  four  nours  and  a 
half^  with  refreshments,  allowing  a 
reasonable  latitude  in  rhymes,  and  not 
being  too  severe  upon  him  on  the  score 
of  grammar,  syntax,  and  so  forth, 
which  would  prove  encumbrances  to 
his  speed.  I  bet  Glengarry's  kilt  to 
Leigh  Hunt's  yellow  breeches,  (tiie 
long  odds)  that  such  a  feat  shall  not 
be  perfonned  by  any  native  of  Code- 
a^e  before  the  next  meeting  of  Far* 
liament. 

Mr  President,  I  am  sorry  to  inter- 
rupt you  ;  but,  sir,  you.are  fast  asleepw 
Sir,  I  was  observing,  that>  after  all  the 
effivrts  of  the  Radioes,  of  all  descrip* 
tions,  to  work  mischief,  little  or  none 
has  been  done.  The peopleof  Great  Bri- 
tain are  really  most  excellent  people  in- 
deed, and  Imow  whom  ana  what  to 
despise.  They  do  not,  by  any  means, . 
like  to  hear  religion  abused  or  sneered 
at ;  and  all  those  jokes  against  per- 
sons, which  make  the  round  of  the 
Whig  periodical  press,  laughed  at,  per- 
haps, as  something  very  funny,  over  a 
horn  of  ale,  leave  no  favourable  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  village  to- 
pers, with  r^ard  to  the  character  of 
the  wits.  At  their  own  firesides,  when 
their  comely  wives  and  their  diubby 
dtfldren  are  by,  and  the  door  locked 
for  the  night,  their  diouf^ts  and  feel- 
ings take  another  turn;  the  better 
part  of  their  nature  has  die  ascendan- 
cy, and  they  look  forward  to  the  co- 
ming Sabbath  with  satisfaction.  They 
are  uncorrupted  by  the  poison  that  is 
worked  off  widi  the  malt ;  and  if  ask- 
ed their  real,  sober,  serious  opinion  of 
the  pres8:-gang>  they  would  tell  yottj 
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thai  they  were  a  Bet  of  hieurtletB  flttunpt 
altogether,  and  stroye  to  cheat  poverty 
out  of  its  contentment.    They  would 
lathar  haye  a  kind  yiait  from  their 
*'  Parson,"  than  make  part  of  a  depu- 
tation to  wait  on  some  factious  ire^ 
thinker;  and  if  they  had  a  daughter 
to  send  out  to  service,  they  would  ra- 
ther see  her  drowned  or  dead  in  any 
honest  fashion,  than  exposed  to  seduc- 
tion and  desertion  in  the  house  of  a 
Patriot  and  Friend  of  thepeople.  When 
thi7  hear  that  Mr  Such«a*one  haa 
heen  haxqsed,  after  all  his  fine  ha^ 
rangues,  mey  are  noways  surprised, 
but  seem  prepared  for  tne  event,  and 
chuckle  at  die  idea  of  his  estecution 
more  heutily  than  they  ever  did  at  hia 
keenest  jokes.  They  know  better  than 
any  demagogue  can  tell  them  what  are 
the  real  hawhips  and  evils  of  their 
eonditk>n,  and  they  also  know  that 
the  power  by  which  they  must  be  en- 
dured lies  in  their  own  souls.  The  ut- 
ter baseness  and  helpless  debility  of 
character  exhibited  at  all  times  by  mose 
who  set  ^emselves  against  religion 
and  sodal  order,  escape  not  their  no- 
tice ;  comfort,  andauiet,  and  peace,  do, 
on  the  whole,  £ill  to  the  lot  of  the 
loyal  dtiaen,  while  a  rsgged  offiprinff, 
a  cold  hearth,  and  a  famished  board, 
are  the  concomitants  of  disaffection 
and  turbulence.    No  fire  makes  the 
pot  bcol  so  wdl  aa  one  stirred  by  the 
nand  of  content ;  and  a  mechanic  will 
think  that  fare  a  luxury  which  he  eats 
after  six  hours'  labour  at  the  loom, 
while  the  reformer  growls  over  his 
mess  of  pottage  with  an  appetite  poi- 
soned by  anger,  and  foigeml  of  the 
hand  that  feeds  him.  But,  thank  God, 
all  is  yet  sound  at  the  core  of  the  Eiu;- 
lish  heart:  and  the  great  body  of  the 
people  know  who  are  their  friends  and 
who  are  their  enemies.    There  is  not 
one  man  in  Britain  who  does  not  know 
that  Bristol  Hunt  is  a  despicable  scoun- 
drel, or  would  hold  a  hot  potato  one 
moment  firom  his  mouth,  on  reoeivinff 
sudden  intelligence  of  his  being  fidund 
dead  in  a  Jakes. 

Now,  Mr  President,  I  cannot  see 
much  sense  in  those  fine  disquisitions 
which  have  been  served  up  so  plenti- 
Ittlly  to  us  of  late  in  magazines,  re- 
views, &C.  on  the  great  superiori- 
^  of  the  ancient  over  the  modem 
luama.  Put  Shakspeare  aside,  and 
who  are  the  great  old  dramatists  of  this 
country?  Very  imperfect  workmen,  I 
can  assure  you.  Not  one  of  them  all 
has  drawn  a  single  natural  character. 
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Thffidoto  of  their  plays  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  interesthigy  and  no  great  mcoral 
is  left  stamped  upon  the  heart.  They 
give  ua  bunts  of  passion,  and  that  is 
all,~-br]diit  images  now  and  then,  and 
oocasionajly  charming  versification. 
But  the  texture  of  their  works  is  mi- 
serable patch-work;  their  bombast, 
Ibstian,  extravagance,  exaggeration, 
and  violation  of  nature,  is  beyond  all 
bounds— and  what  is  the  consequent  ? 
Why,  that  not  one  of  them  all,  in 
spite  of  new  editions,  dissertations,  es- 
says, and  critiques,  haa  taken  any  hold 
on  the  English  mind.  They  never  had 
any  strong  hold  upon  it,  and  never  will 
have ;  for  our  poetry  is  now  diviner, 
deeper  far ;  ana  a  play  no  better  than 
one  of  Massingers  or  Ford's  would 
damn  an  author  for  ever  to  the  middle 
order.  * 

But,  Mr  President,  few  subjects  are 
of  more  importance  than  the  choice  of 
a  profession.  Shall  I  make  my  son  a 
Scotch  minister?  He  is  a  preacher; 
and  hanp  on  from  year  to  -feax,  in 
hopes  of  a  manse.  He  is  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  but  still  he  has  no  manse. 
At  last  he  is  offered  a  kirk,  in  a  re- 
mote, cold,  moorish  part  a£  the  world, 
with  a  mean  name,  as  bare  of  all  as- 
sociations as  the  pavement  a£  a  sunk 
flat.  Stipend  small;  manse  indifferent ; 
fflebe  scranky ;  only  one  gentleman's 
house  in  the  parish,  and  that  uninha^ 
bited.  Our  Sandy  accepts;  marries 
Miss  Susie  Simpson,  somewhere  about 
the  middle  of  seven  sisters.  Susie,  be- 
ing come  of  a  prolific  famil^r,  breeds 
yearly,  and  even  produces  twins — gets 
fat,  lazy,  and  both  red  and  broad  in 
the  face,  but  dresses  well,  and  lilies  a 
how-towdy.  Now  and  then  a  cow 
dies,  and  the  sheep  take  the  sturdy. 
Meal  is  a  drug,  and  the  fiars  sink  like 
quicksilver  in  rainy  weather.  So^s 
and  daughters  must  be  clothed  and 
educated — and  fed ;  perhaps  about  a 
dozen,  and  the  question  is.  How  is  all 
that  to  be  accomplished?  Now,  Mr 
President,  considenng  the  very  nan^ow 
income  of  the  Soottuh  clergy,  do  not 
you  think  that  they  should  be  brought 
back  to  celibacy?  A  bachelor  might 
live  and  grow  fat  on  a  stipend  that  at 
present  keeps  a  large  family  in  starva- 
tion.  I  never  could  see  any  hardship 
in  celibacy.  Take  bachelors  and  mar- 
ried men  by  the  lump,  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  we  former  are  much  better 
fbr  dergymen,  in  a  country  where 
there  are  no  rich  endowments.  If 
young  men  Uiink  it  hard  to  be  pre- 
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fcntod  Doni  xouryioi^  let  hmbi  go  in* 
to  the  snny,  and  enjoy  the  hamif  of 
a  wife  and  fam  chiJdKn^  attaehed  to 
a  mardiiBg  regiment ;  orkt  tfaenon* 
pant  yoong  gentleman  go  to  the  har, 
and  soppvt  a  fionilj  on  the  lalary  of 
a  dieninhip^  or  on  the  prineel  j  in- 
come  of  an  adrocate-demite.  A  cler- 
gyman should  ha?e  nothing  to  do  hut 
attend  to  his  fk>ek ;  no  married  man 
aa^  do  that  so  regolariy  and  rigorooa- 
ly  as  a  Ccelehs.  I  defy  nim — and  that 
is  the  point  at  issue.  A  married  cleiw 
gyman,  on  a  scanty  income,  may  he 
a  good  fismily-man,  notwithstanding 
his  manr  diseomforts }  hut  I  say  that 
I  defy  nim  to  write  such  good  ser* 
moBs  as  a  hachdor,  eeteru  pmribus; 
he  wiM  noteren  he  ahle  tod^ver  them 
so  wdl ;  for  who  cm»  commit  to  me- 
mory in  a  manse  crawling  with  chil- 
dren? 

Bsrdon  such  ligiit  remarks,  my  dear 
President,  on  a  serious  suhject.  Sure 
I  am,  that  they  would  he  taken  in  good 
part  at  a  Preshy tery  dinner,  and  would 
give  no  o£fence  to  the  excellent  and 
admirable  clergy  of  Scodand.  ExoeI* 
lent  and  admirable  clergy  indeed ;  and 
siBoe  my  plan  is  not  perhaps  soon  to 
be  sdeplcd,  may  their  Manse  mean- 
while swarm  with  ofikpring,  and  the^ 
honest  howdy  be  fiuailiar  with  its 
white-painted  gate.  Our  ministers  are 
indeed  theguardians  of  national  cha* 
racter.  ThemseWes  frequently  the 
SOBS  of  peosants^  they  know  w^  the 
annals  of  the  poor ;  and  methinks  that 
ibe  doctrines  of  Christianit]r  come  with 
a  peculiar  giaoe  firom  the  lips  of  men^ 
who,  in  their  youth,  slept  in  lowly 
hut^  and  who,  in  after  lin,  are  sepa- 
rated, eren  in  condition,  by  no  high 
barriers  from  the  humble  ones  of  the 
earth.  They  know  more  than  their 
brethren  around ;  they  have  seen  some- 
thing of  the  character  and  spirit  of  stir- 
ring lift,  wiAont  haying  their  feelings 
deadened,  or  hardened,  or  frittered 
away  by  much  participation  in  its  am- 
bitious ooncems.  The  meek  and  sim- 
ple religion  which  they  teach,  brings 
them  back  willingly,  and  with  plea- 
sure, to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
poor  man's  lot ;  and  from  the  pulpit 
they  seethe  narrow  pew  in  which  they 
sat  when  children  ;  and  now  and  then 
have  a  yiaion  of  the  grey  head,  gone 
down  into  the  graye,  that  used,  in  other 
days,  to  be  turned  reyerentially  to- 
wudathepreseherofthewwd.  Their 
ordinary  pursuits  in  ibe  week-day 
worid,  partake  of  the  quiet  and  con- 
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tentadaplrit,  Ihat,  wid»  each  limitation 
as  human  infirmities  impose,  preyaik 
oyerthepeasantiTofonrlsnd.  Bhnne* 
lem  mirtn,  wit  without  gall,  fency  that 
aheds  a  cheetfril  light  oyer  meetii^ 
assemUed  eyen  for  sacred  purposes, 
humour  that  plays  and  dallies  with  the 
harmless  oddities  and  oontrasted  tem- 
penments  of  men  all  lealons  in  the 
good  cause ;  the  joke,  the  jest,  and  the 
jibe,  free  from  all  ribaldry,  and  tiie 
pungent  anecdote  that  will  bear  repe- 
tition a  thousand  times,  because  ^wsk- 
ii^  to  the  experience  and  illustratiye 
of  the  heart.  Where  can  all  these  be 
fennd  more  fresh,  vip;orons,  and  racy, 
than  among  the  mimsters  of  our  esta- 
blishment f 

It  hsfl  been  asked,  what  th^  haye 
done  in  sdenoe.  in  philosophy,  ra  hia- 
tory,  in  poetry  r  Much  in  aU.  But  it 
is  not  their  businesa^t  is  not  their 
duty  to  striye  or  to  exed  in  such 
thin^  Let  each  clergyman  take  eare 
of  his  parish  ;  and  if  he  does  so,  it  is 
all  that  man  can  require  of  him,  or 
need  be  recorded  on  his  tomb-stone; 
Eminent,  distingidBhed,  iQnatrioos, 
immortal  names,  aeoording  to  the  judg- 
ment of  this  world,  are  not  wanting  m 
the  annals  of  the  Soottirii  church ;  bnt 
hundreds  of  men,  greater  dum  they, 
haye  gone  to  their  grafes  with  perish- 
Sfhie  and  forgotten  names,  althoui^ 
their  yoiees  were  heard  only  by  a  smd| 
congregation,  and  the  ^pheio  of  ihuir 
nsenilness  was  but  a  parish  with  two  or 
three  glens  and  pastoral  hill-sides,  dial 
afaoneat  night  with  oeltage-hearths  Uke 
a  few  spnakled  stars.  Let  the  sense,  the 
moderation,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
piety  of  our  peasantry,  speak  for  their 
pastors,  both  the  dead  and  the  liring^ 
and  let  those  who  may  be  disposed  to 
oyemte  both  the  magnitude  and  the 
influence  of  their  own  attainments  in 
the  yaiious  departments  of  human 
knowledge,  consider  what  would  haye 
been  the  country  which  they  now  dig- 
nify and  adorn,  without  the  men  who, 
for  centuries,  haye  ministered  at  the 
humble  altan  of  our  national  laitfa,  and 
haye  so  )ong  preseryed,  by  docdine, 
precept,  and  example,  that  moral  and 
religious  spirit,  without  which  the 
prosperity  of  a  country  ia  hdlow,  md 
all  her  knowledge  unable  either  to  en- 
lighten or  deyate.  Religion,  not  phi- 
losophy, has  made  ua,  as  a  people  what 
we  are ;  and, with  aU  our  defoets>  iaulta, 
yioea,  and  sins,  we  possess  mudi  that 
true  sdenoe  could  not  give,  nor  folse 
take  away ;  something  too  fa^  for  die 
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mere  worldly  mhid  to  nndcntand ;  and 
llial  has  preserved  the  hearts  of  our 
people  sound  at  the  core,  when  there 
were  outward  appearances  of  rotten« 
nesB  and  corraption. 

Mr  PrMident,  if  I  were  writing  an 
article  for  Bladcwood'a  Magazine,  I 
could  not  indulge  in  a  more  digrefisive, 
excursive^  and  occasionally  rotatory 
style,  than  that  along  whose  involutions 
and  gyrations  I  have  jfbr  half  an  hour 
past  been  carried.  Where's  the  harm  ? 
Palling  long  ftces  for  any  length  of 
tinie>  can  do  little  good  eitlier'to  indi* 
viduals  or  nations.  The  human  mind, 
I  maintain,  is  made  capable  of  adapt- 
ing itself,  without  moral  or  intellectual 
injury,  to  the  most  opposite  moods 
moat  suddenly  brought  on ;  and  ge- 
nuine mirth  may  all  at  once  wipe  up 
the  tears  of  too  true  misery.  Unbe- 
ooming  levity  is  not  seen  in  the  tran- 
sition ftom  one  thought  or  fteling  to 
ahodier,  but  in  the  thought  or  feeling 
SbMlf ;  and  flie  merriment  that  reasofl 
allowB,'  may  often  delight  to  tssume 
dK  quaintest  and  most  fiintastic  garb/ 
and  even  wear  **  motley"  in  the  mas- 
querade that  at  midnight  dissolves 
airayintoreallife.  It  is  for  this  that 
I  love  ybiir  Magaiine,  mr ;  and,  with' 
yonr  permission,  I  shall  give  you  my 
opinion  of  the  last  NnmMrl 

Sir,  your  last  Number  is  inimitable^ 
Buoyant  as  a  balloon,  deep  as  a  diving- 
bdL  Had  I  ever  written  a  single  syl- 
lable in  the  great  periodical,  modesty 
had  made  me  mum,  but  silence  be- 
comes not  a  subscriber,  A  gilK'cat, 
Shakespeare  savs,  is  the  most  melan- 
choly o^  animals ;  but  he  could  not, 
were  he  able  to  read,  get  through  a 
page  of  Number  79,  without  feeling 
liis  gravity  relax  into  a  smile.  My  mo^ 
ther  is  a  very  grave  woman,  and,  some^ 
how  or  other^  has  long  had  a  notion  that 
Ebony  is  not  the  thing ;  but  one  even- 
ing last  week,  at  tea,  her  sides  began 
to  shake,  and  her  fiice  to  assume  an  ex- 
pression altogether  unaccountable.  I 
thought,  Mr  President,  that  some 
crumbs  of  the  short-bread  had  gone 
down  her  wrong  throat,  and  threaten- 
^  ed  to  cut  short  her  days.  All  at  once 
she  burst  out  into  a  giggle,  like  a  girl 
of  sixteen ;  add  then  into  a  bompressed 
gruff  cough,  and  a  continued  succes- 
sion of  snorts,  like  an  old  horse  of  sixty, 
to  the  great  alarm  of.me^  her  dutiful 
and  affectionate  son.  "  Oh !  that  Ma- 
gazine will  be  the  death  d  me,  Mi- 
chyT    And  th^ewith  she  release 
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Ebony  fiom  his  concealment,  having, 
during  three  cups^  sat  upon  him,  tul 
George  Buchanan  was  black  in  the 
fiice,  and  staring  Uke  a  Turk.  On  went 
her  spectacles ;  and  Blackwood,  like  a 
banner,  was  unfurled  before  the  steam 
of  the  kettle.  Her  sharp,  forward^ 
acute,  hook-nosed,  covenanting  coun^ 
tenance,  fixed  with  a  sort  of  slightly 
self-upbrakiing  smile  of  wonderment 
and  delist,  not  free  ffottk  a  spice 
of  devilry,  on  the  wicked  but  cunning 
Magd — wot  so  she  considered  La  Pu- 
celle^nsplred  me  with  etootions  of 
the  deepest  filial  reverence  for  my  aged 
and  hcinojured  parent,  and  would  make 
an  excellent  print  It  is  thus,  Mr 
President,  that  the  Mi^asdne  calls 
forth  the  best  Motions  oiour  nature, 
stivngthens  the  domestic  aflfections, 
ind^lnerdyy  tiie  stability  of jthfijtfate. 
Hoping,  and  indeed  not  doubting, 
that  you  will  pardon  this  little  fire-side 
picture,  I  proceed  to  g!ve  you  my  free 
and  unbiassed  opinion  of  No.  79.  With 
the  exceptionor  the  Boyal  Number,  it 
is  the  best  of  any  Magazine  that  has 
appeared  since  the  invention  of  printt^ 
ing.  What  means  that  mgenuous 
blurii  of  '^  maidenly  shsmeta^ness" 
ob  Khe  cheek  of  ihy  beloved  Christo- 
phorf  Well,  then,  here  is  Tavlor  and 
Heasey,  and  I  will  sport  Candide  upon 
Aat  Miscellany. 

This,  with  some  gentle  violence  done 
to  the  genius  of  the  English  language, 
may  be  called  a  respectable  Magazine. 
Py^alion  calls  it  the  *' cream  of  pe- 
riodical literature;"  may  I,  without 
offence,  call  it  the  "  milk  and  water?" 
Now,  sir,  milk  and  water  is  by  tio 
means  a  bod  thing,  except  when  on  the 
turn,  that  is^  sourish ;  and  this,  me- 
thinksj  is  rather  sugary.  I  know  little 
or  nothing  about  the  contributdra, 
which  I  regret^  as  otherwise  I  might 
indulge  in  a  litde  innocent  personality. 
There  seem  to  be  a  quorum  of  Cockneys 
among  them,  and  that  leavens  the 
whole  mass.  They  know  little^  and  care 
less,  about  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  and  keepchatteringawayfiuent- 
ly  enough  About  various  limall  matters; 
^'great  to  little  men," and  sometimes  in 
no  disagreeable  vein.  The  criticism  of 
this  Magazine  is  not  below  contempt, 
but  exactly  on  a  level  with  it ;  and  its 
attempts  to  delineate  manners,  and  so 
forth,  most  abortive.  The  writen  seem 
all  to  have  lived  in  lodgings,  and  to  be 
(listinguished  rather  by  we  smooth- 
than  the  variety  of  their  wear- 
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ing  aippard.  They  sneer  in  an  under 
tone  at  good  society,  yet  Without  much 
hittemess,  more  like  persons  who  have 
never  heen  in  it,  than  often  kicked  out 
of  it,  although  symptoms  of  the  latter 
predicament  might  be  selected.  A 
Imng-up  contributor  or  two,  peradven- 
ture,  figures  away  in  white  upper  tog-i 
sery  and  Belcher  handkerchief,  and 
uirows  his  hat  into  the  ring.  But  they 
are  pal^ble  pretenders ;  and  must  \Sd 
the  dension  of  Pierce  Egan  and  Josh. 
Hudson.  They  talk  about  theatres, 
and  are  witty  upon  Liston's  face;  ad- 
mire Miss  Tree  s  singing,  and  analyse 
farces.  Of  general  literature  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Doctor)  they  know  no* 
thing,  and  all  classical  acquirements 
they  despise.  Few  of  them  nave  been 
at  a  University,  except  on  the  top  of  a 
coach ;  and  of  those  few,  more  than 
one,  we  believe,  Yteteplucked.  Not  un- 
frequently  an  ingemous,  or  at  least 
smartish  essay,  is  somehow  or  other  got 
up,  and  we  think  that  we  remember 
having  seen  not  a  bad  tale  or  two  of 
the  picturesque  and  pathetic  Puns  pre- 
vail, but  all  poorish ;  and  the  play  upon 
words  is  seldom  happy.  We  suspect 
most  of  the  contributors  are  costive 
fVom  sedentary  habits ;  and  as  it  is  well 
known,  that  derangements  in  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  deaden  merriment^ 
the  dulness  of  their  convivial  merri- 
ment, although  great,  is  not  eztraor- 
dinanr.  The^r  are  by  no  means  a  bad 
set  of  fellows  in  their  way,  yet  we  are 
not  over-anxious  for  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  any  of  them ;  and  if  their  Ma- 
gazine be  but  so  so,  yet,  all  things  con- 
sidered, they  deserve  some  credit  for 
even  their  very  indifferent  success  in  a 
work  so  uncongenial  with  their  usual 
habits  and  pursuits,  the  contributors 
.  being,  as  they  inform  us,  young  attor- 
neys, solicitors,  half-pay  officers,  quon- 
dam pedagogues^  young  men  of  genius 
of  no  profeffllon,  and  anonymous  cor- 
respondents in  county-towns,  such  as 
Verax,  Antipater,Voxet  Preterea,Bow- 
wow,  and  Louisa  Mildmay. 

Their  September  Number,  sir,  is 
pretty  fairish;  some  of  your  worst  have 
not  been  ten  times  better.  ^  "Sea Roam" 
ers.  Old  Johnny  Wolgar/'  is  written  in 
a  strain  of  unfortunate  exaggeration, 
but  is  a  vivid  picturesque  description, 
and  manifestly  the  work  of  a  man  of 
no  mean  talents.  It  is  a  great  deal  too 
•tmg ;  but  R.  A.  is  one  of  their  b^t 
men ;  and  should  he  ever  quarrel  with 
them,  which  is  probable,  he  would  be 


no  disgrace  to  your  own 

^  ^Jicw,  No.  I.,  is  by  1 

smous  £uk,  but  i^^ao'  great  i 
ir^miains , nno iihoice  passage.  ''I 
have  dwelt  longer  upon  what  I  con- 
ceive the  merits  of  these  poems,  because 
I  have  been  hurt  bv  the  wantonness, 
(I  wish  I  could  caU  it  by  a  gentler 
name,)  with  which  a  favourite  critic 
of  our  day  takes  every  occasion  of  in- 
sulting the  metnofy  of  Sir  Philip  Sjfd- 
nty."  Haalitt  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
Moll  of  Wapping  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots!  Pygmalion  can  by  no  means 
allow  that  Sir  Philip  was  a  gentleman. 
Admirable  judge  of  manners  and  mo- 
rals! ''I  cannot  think,  (says  simple 
Elia,)  with  Mr  Hazlitt,  that  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  was  that  opprobrious  thing/' 
Sec  The  age  is  not  yet  ripe  fbr  a  de- 
fence of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  by  Charles 
Lamb,  of  the  India-House,  against 
WilliamHazlitt,<<thegallantof  South- 
ampton-row." "  Walking  Stewart," 
by  the  late  Offium^eaier  /  Mercy  on  us ! 
is  the  Enghsh  oiHum-eater  drad?  We 
take  it  much  amiss  that  he  never  told 
us  of  his  illness.  We  are  equally  at  a. 
loss  to  conjecture  why  his  friends  did 
not  invite  us  to  his  AineraL  The  air 
of  Cockaigne  must  have  kiUed  him,  ac- 
customed to  breathe  a  purer  atmo- 
sphere on  the  mountains.  It  was  always 
distressing  to  us  to  think  of  that  swan 
surrounds  by  geese,  and  we  are  hm- 
py  that  he  is  dead.  May  we  meet  m 
another  and  a  better  Magazine.  The 
smallest  article  belonging  to  the  de- 
ceased, is  valuabb  to  those  who  knew 
his  fine  and  powerfU  genius ;  he  lived 
upon  ether  and  opium,  while  his  new 
friends  got  stupified  on  tobacco  uid 
beer. 

The  three  next  or/tc/^j^-nihil— no- 
thing. 

A  third  Ttettet*  to  the  Dramatists  of 
the  Day.  We  lay  the  lives  of  a  cat 
against  that  of  a  butterfly,  that  this 
German  is  a  Paddy.  Had  ODoherty 
not  lived,  John  Laicy  had  never  been 
bom.  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate 
that  the  Adjutant  begot  him ;  for  tUs 
is  clearly  the  older  man  of  die  two ; 
but  Morgan  made  him  a  Magaxiner, 
and  John  would  fain  be  six  fbet  high. 
It  won't  do^it  won't  indeed.  Mr 
Lacy  is  not  a  member  of  the  Free  and 
Easy.  If  his  breeches  don't  sit  easier 
than  his  banter,  ye  gods,  how  he  must 
straddle! 

Sir  Henry  Heron,  by  Nalla.  Allan 
Cnnnynghnn  is  a  man  of  genius,  and. 
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what  18  better  wHSSl,  an  honesty  indepen- 
dent man.  May  be  prosper  in  all  his 
nndertakings.  All  his  Tales  have  great 
merit;  most  of  them  are  too  long. 
This  one  begins  beautifully,  but  there 
is  no  end  to  it ;  and  unless  he  corrects 
this  fault  of  prolixity^  we  shall  reaUy 
begin  to  get  angry  with  him.  He 
writes  as  if  anxious  to  make  out  a  riieet. 
Messrs  Taylor  and  Hessey  can  easily 
remedy  this.  Payhim  more  for  hau 
a  sheet  than  a  whole  one,  and  Allan 
will  delight  all  his  readers  that  have 
either  hearty  soul^  or  imagination.  His 
fine,  wild,  rich,  imaginative  stories, 
foil  of  rivers,  and  glens,  and  all  the 
emblazonry  of  Scotland,  have  indeed 
fidlen  into  stranae  ndghbourhood ; 
and  we  would  rather  than  a  hundred 
oysters  hear  one  of  them  read  aloud  by 
a  Cockney  ore  roiundo.  Allan  is  a 
monster  m  this  Magazine,  and  must 
be  stared  at  as  a  strange  fowl  by  the 
Tomtits.  • 

Charles  Duke  of  Means*  Early 
French  Poets.  This  belongs  to  a  se- 
ries of  articles,  all  of  them  curious  and 
interesting.  The  translations  are  re- 
-markable  for  elegance  and  fidelity. 

"  The  Doomed  Man"  is  a  long,  and, 
in  some  parts,  impressive  sea-story. 
The  Report  of  Music,  nobody  ever 
read  ;  and  the  '*'  Drama"  is  done  by  a 
pert  dunce,  who  considers  admittance 
to  the  green-room  the  highest  human 
honour,  and  writes  like  a  person  that 
would  marry  an  inferior  actress. 

Sach,  sir,  ar»the  contents  of  Taylor 
and  Hessey  for  Sept^nber.  You  seem 
drowsy,  Mr  President ;  but  make  no 
painful  effinrts  to  keep  your  eyes  open  ; 
>ior  I  love  to  harangue  before  you  when 
YOU  are  in  a  state  of  repose.  The  po- 
litics of  this  Magszine  are  most  con- 
temptible— ^not  that  the  summary  of 
events  is  badly  written-— on  the  con- 
trary, the  compUer  is  an  able  man. 
.But  I  speak  of  the  spirit  that  runs 
through  the  whole  concern.  The  wri- 
ters are,  with  rare  exceptions,  low- 
born, underbred  radicals,  who  feel 
awkward  at  the  existence  of  gentle- 
men, persons  of  any  condition,  lords, 
ladies,  and  so  forth.  A  *'  House  of 
Lords,"  a  building  absolutely  full  of 
nobles,  is  not  to  be  got  over  at  all ;  and, 
in  short,  a  dull  disconcerted  Whimsm 
whines  and  whimpers  througn  the 
work,  afraid  to  speak  out,  yet  mutter- 
ing against  ministers,  either  for  doing 
or  not  doing  something  or  other,  God 
knows  what— 90  that  we  oftoi  long  to 


lug  the  disloyal  lout  fhrni  his  lair, 
shake  him  by  the  neck,  and  ask  him 
either  to  tell  us  what  he  means  in  the 
English  or  Cockney  tongue,  or  to  keep 
his  month  shut  for  a  twelvemonth. 
Hus  sulky,  sneaking,  snivelling  style 
of  political  discussion,  is  more  than 
people  of  any  party,  can  well  put  up 
with  in  a  free  country*  There  were 
never  before  known  such  ambiguous 
£dlows ;  and  it  looks  as  if  they  had 
not  courage  to  bray  aloud  their  politi- 
cal Balaam,  lest  they  micht  thereby 
incur  the  risk  of  oflfending  tialf  a  score 
of  Tory  subscribers,  for  whose  sakes 
alone  they  preserve  a  semblance  of  re- 
spect for  the  old  sacred  institutions  of 
tne  land.  Froin  anything  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  Magazine,  there  would 
be  no  ground  for  concluding,  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  the  religion  of 
England,  or  that  she  possesses  an  esti^ 
blisned  church. 

Mr  President,  you  have  been  told, 
sir,  I  presume,  that  the  ancient  cry 
"  personality,"  is  still  kept  up  against 
us,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  deny  it. 
We  shall  do  no  such  tning.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  we  shall  take  and  tear 
into  pieces,  with  the  most  unrelenting 
personality,  every  scamp  that  attacks 
church,  kmg,  or  ourselves.  None  ef 
your  mean,  malicious,  cowardly,  ob- 
scure hints,  in  this  Magazine— God 
forbid ! — ^but  tlie  open,  plain  charge, 
which  he  who  runs  may  read ;  and 
proof  accumidated  on  proof,  till  the 
culprit  is  buried  under  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence. No  honest  man  shall  ever  be 
so  much  as  laughed  at  by  us,  if  we  see 
reason  to  think  that  our  ridicule  an- 
noys him ;  and  as  a  proof  of  our  sin- 
cerity, we  request  any  such,  wliom  we 
may  have  occasionally  quizzed,  just  to 
wnte  us  a  letter  to  that  effect,  and  ne- 
ver more  shall  they  be  named  in  Maga. 
•  But  there  are  some  few  score  scribbling 
scoundrels  in  this  world,  whom  we 
shall  yet  farther  scarify.  Nothing  will 
it  avail  them,  when  bound  and  bleed- 
ing, to  cry  out  to  the  crowd,  *'  Did 
you  ever  see  such  personality  ?"  The 
crowd  will  perfectly  agree  with  their 
view  (tf  the  case,  and  sooth  them  by 
loudly  declaring,  at  each  whack  of  the 
thong,  that  the  pimishment  is  per- 
sonal. But  who  will  attempt  a  rescue? 
Not  a  souL  A  few  skulking  accom- 
plices may  scowl  among  the  crowd, 
bite  the  thumb  like  assassins,  and  in 
pot-houses  plot  and  plan  revenge ;  but 
the  boldest  among  them  is  no  match 
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foi  tbe  mmit  ^UviiimtiTe  of  our  print- 
«(^8  devils.    . 

But,  or,  afWr  all,  we  aie  the  idols 
of  8  people's  loTC.  The  great  difficulty 
with  us  is  to  preTent  the  nation  at 
luge  from  ftlfing  down  and  worship 
ping  usy  who  ave  but  moHal  like  it- 
self. We  are  £Bur  from  wishing  to  aee 
anything  of  the  sort;  such  enthusiasm 
may  be  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of 
propriety  and  good  taste;  and  I  am 
aure^'Mr  Norths  that  you  are  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  encourage  such 
fiSKoesses^.  whicb  are  Indeed  inconsist- 
ent with  the  sound  sense  and  strong 
passion  of  the  British  character. 

Mr  President,  Sir  John  Cox  Hippes* 
ley  and  Dr  MaiBon  Good  (the  trans- 
lator of  Lucretius?^  have  been  lately 
attacking  the  tread-mills;  and  Johai 
£»i/hasjoined  his  forces.  Donotvou 
agree  with  these  three  distinguished 
philanthropists^  that  men  should  not 
tue  women  mdx  cruelty;  if  they  can 
prevent  it?  Let  the  males  tread  away 
—but  find  a  gentler  exerdse  for  the 
females.  No  strong  or  weak-bodied 
he-fisUow  of  a  pickpocket  or  purloiner 
is  a  proper  object  of  compassion,  ez- 
eept  just  as  he  is  going  to  oe  hanged ; 
and  if  he  sweat  on.  the  tread-mul  to 
the  utmost  widi  (^Hamlet  himaelf, 
wrench  his  instep,  sprain  his  ankle, 
dislocate  his  knee,  and  bring  his  bad^ 
to  the  lumbago,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion whaterer,  that 

^  A  wiser  and  a  better  man, 
He'll  rise  to-morrow  mom." 

.But  even  although  no  amendment 
in  his  morals  be  Tisible,  is  there  not  a 
satia&ction  in  knowing  that  he  is  on 
die  Tread-Mill,  battered  and  blistered 
•  to  a  moat  painful  degree^  and  ineffec- 
tually damning  the  keeper  of  the  Brix- 
ton, and  the  mventiVe  spirit  of  the 
£;e?  But  this  argument  does  not  ap- 
y  to  females ;  anything  like  need- 
is  cruelty  to  any  woman  is  too  shock- 
ing and  abhorrent  from  every  British 
ftdingy  to  be  long  practised  in  the 
•shape  of  a  legal  enactment ;  and  if  the 
iomelty  be  accompanied  (as  in  this 
case  it  is)  with  indecent,  dis^ting, 
and  demdiiig  drcumstances,  it  isstul 
more  oliiooa. 

Mr  President,  Poetry  is  a  druf. 
Were  we  ourselyes  poets,  we  sboukl 
see  thePublici  at  the  devil,  rather  than 
see  her  tossing  aside  a  volume  of  ours, 
as  if  it  were  a  last  year's  newspaper, 
or  a  Number  of  die  Liberal    No 


doubt,  our  poetry  ^^uld  be  i 
ceilent,  at  once  amusing  snd  instruc- 
tive ;  but  the  great  gaping  wide- 
mouthed  reading  public,  will  not  suf- 
fer a  man  of  the  brightest  parts  to 
cram  down  her  throat  an  epic^  dramar 
itc,  or  didactic  poem.  Sne  will  not 
bolt  it;  it  is  known  she  won't;  sad 
.when  Uie  old  lady  gets  obstinate,  ra- 
ther than  attempt  to  lead  or  drive  her, 
•  it  is  wisdom  to  dislodge  an  ass  £rom  a 
chosen  position,  or  persuade  a  porker 
to  trip  along  with  alacrity  to  the  scald- 
ing-tub. Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  she 
rdaxes  her  muscles  as  if  about  to  swal- 
bw,  and  approaches  a  quarto  with  the 
apparent  purpose  of  pawing  it ;  but 
no— -more  prim  than  the  primrose,  our 
Dowager  recovers  her  self-possession, 
and  purses  up  her  mouth  as  if  vou 
were  about  unwarrantably  to  samte 
her,  a&d«  retrograding  to  an  ottoman, 
returns  to  the  perusal  of  Quentin  Dmv 
ward,  or  the  Cook's  Oracle. 

Perhaps  our  living  poets  are  on  an 
average  gainers  by  tms  universal  re- 
jection of  their  addresses.  No  man 
can  now  laugh  at  his  rival.  Envy, 
jealousy,  hatred,  and  all  uncharitahle- 
ness,  are  or  ought  to  be  extinct  among 
the  sons  of  song.  There  is  no  spoiled 
child  in  the  family ;  and  the  austere 
mother  tunis  asdoif  a braoeof  ears  to 
William  Wordsworth,  ss  to  Leigh 
Hunt  Bards  may  continue  to  count 
their  fingers,  but  there  is  no  use  in 
tsgging  syllables  to  their  tips;  and 
what  was  formerly  caHed  itt^[riration, 
passes  now  for  impertinence,  idiotism, 
or  a  blameable  ignorance  of  the  world 
in  a  giown-up  man*  Theie  are  still 
many  crimes  whidbi  may  be  commit- 
ted with  impnnity,andeven  with  edatj 
but  the  highest  character  finr  abUitifiB 
and  integrity,  will  not  avail  a  maii 
now-a-days  against  a  voluBtie  of  verses 
clearly  brought  home  to  him ;  and 
should  he  be  an  incorrigible,  offender, 
he  must  expect  to  lose  caste,  and  be- 
come Cockney. 

Things  gomg  on  at  this  rate  will 
soon  be  as  tney  snould  be,  for  although 
we  are  advocates  for  the  mitigation  of 
punishment  in  most  criminal  cases, 
yet  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  law 
should  occasionally  be  enforced  ;  and 
there  are  enonnities  on  which  even 
the  benevolent  Mrs  Fry  would  wish 
to  see  inflicted  banishment  to  Cock- 
aigne, a  punishment  infinitely  worse 
than  deatti.  It  is  certainly  rather  cH»* 
reputable  to  be  a  poet,  and  wc  have 
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hang  obwved,  thai  to  be  tiled  with 
wo  Demgy  in  emaspmy,  is  an  insult 
which  few  tempers  can  stomach.  ''I 
a  poet^  mil  rise  to  say  it  isfaUe/" 
And  on  such  occasions^  unless  a  man 
be  OS  meek  as  Mr  Brouf^bam  himsd^ 
nothing  seems  left  for  it  but  an  ap- 
peal to  arms.  If  the  party  accused  be 
mereW  a  bachelor,  it  matters  little ; 
but  it  he  have  a  spouse  and  progeny, 
it  is  melancholy  to  think  how  an  im- 
putation made,  pe^ps,  in  a  moment 
of  unguarded  hilarity,  may  render  the 
one  a  widow,  and  the  others  orphans. 

Indeed,  people  should  consider  W6ll 
before  they  bnng  any  such  serious  ac- 
cusation against  the  character  of  any 
man  living  under  the  same  govern- 
ment and  the  same  laws,  cnHdren 
too  of  the  same  native  soU.  To  a 
ridi  man,  or  even  a  poor  one  who  has 
^ood  connections,  tne  charge  may 
prove  innocuous ;  but  what  if  it  go 
forth  against  the  fifth  son  of  a  small 
landed  proprietor,  who  has  his  bread 
to  bake  and  his  beer  to  brew  ?  Why, 
the  young  man  is  ruined  at  the  very 
outset  of  life,  and  years,  ay,  long 
imtched  vears,  may  crawl  along  over 
his  head,  hefore  he  is  cautiously  ad- 
mitted into  some  honest  emplovment 
God  knows,  Mr  President  that  no 
sttdi  young  man  can  lay  his  ruin  at 
your  door.  On  the  contrary,  have  you 
not,  often  and  often  again,  stept  ^ 
tween  them  an,d  destruction^  assured 
the  jealous  old  Public  that  no  poets 
were  they,— convinced  her  that  she 
was  grievously  mistaken  in  the  cha- 
jaister  of  the  writings  laid  before  her, 
that  they  were  surdy  prose,  and  that 
these  sons  of  honest  men  were  no 
shame  to  their  parentage,  and  guilt* 
less  of  that  ofifence,  as  the  babe  un- 
born. Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  sir, 
that  humanity  is  one  of  the  brightest 
jewels  in  your  crown,  and  that,  when 
all  the  rancour  of  party  is  buried,  am- 
ple justice  will  be  done  to  that  rare 
union  of  tenderness  and  determina- 
tion, of  softness  and  severity  success- 
fully exerted,  which  class  vou  among 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  your  spe- 
cies, Numa,  Draco,  Lycurgus,  Alfred, 
and  Jeremy  Bentham. 

Mr  President,  we  have  our  enemies, 
and  we  r^oice  in  it.  Were  the  Eng- 
lish language  more  numerous  a  thou- 
sand-fold tban  it  absolutely  is,  were 
there  a  hundred  adjectives  for  one,  and 
no  such  thing  as  a  feeble  expletive  in 
tha  vast  vocabulary,  words  would  still 


be  wanting  lo  emtssa  the  exultation 
which  I  feel  at  this  moment  in  the 
hatred  of  the  enemies  of  Blackwood's 
Magaadne.  From  pallid  and  quivering 
lips  yell  forth  your  curses ;  let  execra- 
tions ffurgle  in  yovf  gullets,  distended 
with  the  rising  goige  of  your  blackest 
bile;  belch  out  your  bitter  blackguard- 
ism lest  vou  burst;  dencb  your  fists 
till  joMX  fretted  palms  are  pierced  with 
^c  JBgg^  ^S6  of  nails  bitten  in  im* 
potent  desperation ;  stamp  unclean 
beasts  with  cloven  feet  on  the  fetid 
flags  of  your  sty  till  the  mire  mounts 
to'your  mouths ;  fall  down  fainting  in 
fi>amy  ftiry,  and  with  horrible  distor- 
tion of  features,  that  render  your  faces 
hideous  as  your  hearts,  mumble  ma- 
ledictions upon  ITS,  ye  evil  epileptics ! 
Our  feet  is  upon  vour  necks ;  you  may 
howl,  but  rise  snail  you  never;  your 
fangs  shall  not  pierce  the  leather  of 
our  shoe.  Why  that  mad  brandish- 
ing of  tails,  ye  serpent-crew,  against 
fetters  of  fire?  O  sinftd  idiots !  Beel- 
zebub  was  a  Cockney,  and  Molodi 
was  a  radical ;  but  what  are  ye  but  a 
small,  pitiful  fry  of  fiends,  shrimps  in 
iniquity,  mere  adderlings,  cockney- 
cockatrices,  of  whom  a  million  would 
not  make  one  great  boa  constrictor ! 

O  North,  North--for  I  can  call 
you  by  the  cold  name  of  Mr  Presi- 
dent no  more— let  us  indulge  with 
gusto  in  one  gaffiiW — H  a-^h  a — ha— 
II A — HA— in  A — HA  1 ! ! ! !  I J  Ami^ty 
army  approach  against  us  I  Music  ! 
Why,  each  regiment  must  have  a  band. 
Marrow-bones  and  cleavers,  by  aU 
that  is  crashing  and  sonorous  I  Hark 
Uie  hurdy-gurdies  1  Lo  I  the  advanced 
guard !  Bv  the  immortal  spirit  of  John 
Gilpin,  there  comes  the  cavalry!  If 
the  riders  give  point  with  their  swords 
as  they  do  with  their  toes,  how  irre- 
sistible the  onset !  These  are  the 
Hempstead  Heavy  Dragoons,  headed 
by  Hunt.  You  may  ken  Yellow- 
Breeches  by  the  tai(-feather  of  the 
cock-pheasant  sticking  in  his  bonnet. 
See  how  he  is  rising  in  his  profession  I 
Daylight  gleams  bstween  the  saddle 
and  his  bounding  bottom. 
Wave,  Cockaigne,  all  thy  banners  wave ! 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry ! 

Now,  North,  let  us  give  the  Nel* 
son  war-cry—"  Death  or  Westminster 
Abbey!"  up  with  your  crutch,  on 
your  shelty ;  let  me  up  behind  you, 
for  he  carries  double ;  and,  if  vou  can 
cutoff  Yellow-Breeches  from  the  main 
body,  the  day's  our  own. 
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Hnna !  old  bUde,'  wa  ride 
Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me  ? 

We  have  cut  them  off  with  a  shil- 
ling; now  summon  them  all  to  sur- 
render. "  Gentlemen,  you  are  taken 
prisoners,  dismount  and  pile  arms." 
(Tims  would  fain  treat  upon  terms) — 
**  No — surrender  at  discretion,  on  pain 
of  instant  death  !"— "  That  we  will 
never  do  wile  our  orses  can  obble." 

Mr  Ambrose;  a  pot  of  porier^From  the  fresh  tap,  sir^"  swifter  than  mediia- 
tion  on  the  wings  of  love,*' 

The  General  Question,  No.  II.,  will  be  published  on  the  first  of 
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^uadrypeianUe  puirem  s^mlu  ptatUsinguia 
eof npum.  —  ViBOiL. 

At  that  moment  the  enemy's  ma- 
gazine blew  up ;  the  route  became  ge- 
neral; and  being  now  somewhat  thirsty 
with  m^  oration,  I  beg  leave  to  sit 
down,  with  the  most  perfect  contempt 
for  the  Reverend  Edward  Irving,  and 
admiration  of  Patrick  Robertson. 


BITS.      BY  THE  DIRECTOR-GENEaAL. 


Painters  seem  to  infest  periodical 
literature  at  present,  and  the  public  is 
bored  with  long  accounts  of  picture- 
galleries,  which  it  may  be  very  plea- 
sant and  delightful  to  visit,  but  rather 
a  dry  lounge  to  read  about,  especially 
to  thos&wno  have  never  been  there. 
Now,  here  are  two  children's  books 
full  of  pictures,  one  entitled  "  Scenes 
in  Africa,"  and  the  other  "  Scenes  in 
England,"  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor. 
Let  us  see  if  the  pictures  in  them  will 
not  describe  just  as  well  as  those  in 
the  gallery  at  Petworth. 

No.  14.  Druidical  Rocking  Stones. 
—A  ghastly  light,  that  seems  to  come 
neither  from  heaven,  earth,  nor  hell, 
flickers  over  a  pile  of  loose  hanging 
rocks,  that  might  have  been  flung  into 
their  present  form  in  the  battle  of  the 
Titans.  The  pile  is  crested  by  a  gro* 
tesque  and  grim  block  of  granite,  in 
the  shape  of  a  cocked  hat,  but  without 
a  feather — ^for  all  is  bare,  blasted,  and 
herbless.  "  Not  even  a  vernal  bee  is 
heard  to  murmur  there."  Behind  is 
the  sullen  sea — without  a  sail — not  a 
flying  fish  skims  its  surface.  There 
is  a  mortal  deadness — a  putrefaction  in 
spite  of  salt — a  depth  beyond  reach  of 
{Mummet — *'  of  the  old  sea  a  reveren- 
tial fear"— a  something  profounder 
than  the  ocean  of  Byron  or  Barry 
Cornwall.  Was  there  ever  such  a  sea 
— such  a  sky— «uch  an  earth!  Terrific 
union  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  the 
universe  I  A  large  flat  stone  is  lying 
on  the  foreground — ^the  stone  of  sacri- 
flce — ^hicamadined  and  encrusted  with 
the  blood  of  victims,  ghastly  as  a  doud 
in  a  stormy  sunset — a  gore-stone — ^a 
blood-petrifaction-^  hebetated  horror 
— a  piece  of  the  masonry  of  murder— 


a  chip  of  the  old  block  on  which  Abel 

feU, 

''  Beneath  the  spirit  of  the  first-born  Cain.*' 

What  a  knife !  tempered  in  Tartarus 
— hafted  in  hell — steeped  in  Styx — 
whetted  on  the  stony  heart  of  despair. 
And  there  is  the  victim— cowed,  con- 
vulsed, contracted  into  a  shivering  and 
shuddering  lump  of  inanition.  He 
sees,  hears,  tastes,  smells,  touches  no- 
thing, yet  all  things — a  death-in-life ! 
a  kneeling  swoon  !  a  conscious  curse ! 
a  ghost  at  the  hither  end  of  the  dark 
passage  of  eternity !  a  spectre  that  has 
swindled  die  swathing-sheet  of  its 
horror,  and  antedated  tne  moment  of 
its  own  doom,  rendering  the  brink  of 
the  grave  mt)re  horrible  than  the  bot- 
tom, and  shewing  the  triumph  of  the 
bloodless  living  carcase,  in  the  strug- 
gle for  mastery  of  hideousness  over 
Qie  worm-eaten  bones  and  fleshless 
stink  of  a  buried  anatomy'  There 
stands  the  Druid,  with  a  beard  like  a 
comet — Saturn  seems,  in  comparison,  a 
smooth-chinned  younker.  Time  flows 
down  the  "  hoar  antiquity,"  as  if  it 
were  a  river.  What  a  cataract  of  old 
old  hair !  A  silent  Niagara,  streaming 
for  ever  and  ever  from  that  broad,  still, 
deep  lake — ^his  face !  The  Misletoe ! 
— ^but  go,  go  to  the  picture — garc  upon 
it  morning,  noon,  and  night,  ^'firom 
morn  to  dewjr  eve ;"  dream  of  it — ay, 
dream  of  it,  if  you  dare ;  and  then  you 
will  be  as  wise  as  I  am— «nd  that's 
**  stark  nought ;"  for  the  world  is  re- 
volving on  its  own  axis,  and 

"  They  that  creep  and  they  that  fly 
Just  end  where  ttiey  began.*' 

No.  78.  Skiddaw.'^TYie  power  of 
this  picture  cannot  be  fully  fdt  under 
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the  half-hoar.  It  deepens  upon  the 
ey^  of  the  soul  like  the  hush  of  even- 
ing. We  stand  on  the  mountain-top. 
It  is  indeed  an  imaginative  lengtn. 
The  idea  of  the  possihility  of  a  level 
fades  away,  and  is  lost  in  tne  intensity 
of  the  feeling  of  everlasting  ascension 
and  declension. 

^  Here  we  go  up,  up,  up. 

And  here  we  go  down,  down,  down. 

And  there  we  go  round  about^iOttDd  ahout,*' 

but  never  on  a  level— clouds,  rack, 
mist !  the  only  perpetual  motion,  the 
eternal  turmoil,  the  commonwealth  of 
chaos,  where  Ruin  has  himself  been 
dethroned,  and  brou;;ht  to  the  block 
by  chimeras,  his  subjects;  no  pros- 
pect for  the  legitimates:  here  a  re- 
storation could  not  be.  This  is  your 
true  Unholy  Alliance.  Talk  of  divine 
right  here,  and  a  blast  from  the  dread- 
ful NowHEEE  sends  you  howling. 

"  Ob !  'tis  a  passionate  work !"  Yon« 
der  eagle  is  like  a  condor — a  roc — ^for 
aU  is  mighty,  monstrous,  vast,  im- 
measurable, infinite,  eternal.  The  ark 
might  rest  between  the  wings  of  the 
bird,  safe  as  on  Mount  Ararat.  As  he 
sails  on  the  roaring  ocean  of  heaven, 
he  makes  the  largest  ship  in  the  Bri- 
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tub  navy  contemptible  as  a  oodc-boat 
dredging  for  oysters.  He  is  not  a  bird 
of  prey — ^not  ne  indeed-— only  a  bird 
of  flight.  There  he  goes — sugh — sugh 
—flugh— ventilating  the  universe,  win- 
nowing space,  and  driving  on  before 
his  wings  the  current  of  time  into  the 
frozen  sea  of  eternity.  My  friend  Daw 
painted  a  picture,  where  an  eagle  was 
carrying  oflP  a  child,  and  its  mother 
scaling  the  cliiF  to  storm  his  eyry. 
Why,  this  here  eagle  would,  at  *^  one 
fell  swoop,"  brush  down  a  r^ment  of 
cavalry,  Uke  nine-pins ;  nor  so  much 
as  feel  the  standard  of  England  among 
his  talons.  Ay,  such  a  bird  does  in- 
deed dignify  ornithology.  But  were 
he  shot  by  heaven's  artillery— struck 
down  by  the  thunder-stone— shivered 
by  the  forked  lightning — where  is  the 
man  to  stuff  him?  where  the  glass-case 
big  enough  to  hold  him  ?  and  in  what 
museum  could  the  '^  secular  bird  of 

ages"  be  entombed  ? 

f        »        •        •        • 

Scenes  in  Africa, — ^No.  26.  Mumbo- 
Jumbo. 

No.  59.  AWgaior  swallowing  a  Buf- 
falo. 

The  History  of  African  Superstition 
is (We  beg  your  pardon,  Pygma- 
lion— ^but  we  can  stand  this  no  longer.) 
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We  are  right  simple  people,  and  lia^ 
ble  to  be  imposed  upon,  but  we  hope 
to  get  wiser  as  we  grow  older,  and  es- 
cape being  quizzed  during  the  closing 
years  of  life.  If  this  humbug  about 
Homer  be  intended  seriously,  and  if 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  did 
award  to  the  author  his  Majesty's  pre* 
mium  of  one  hundred  guineas,  tnen 
we  just  venture  to  hint,  with  all  the 
humility  in  the  world,  that  a  set  of 
more  egregious  idiots  are  not  at  pre- 
sent extant  in  the  dominions  of  our 
gracious  Sovereign  Georee  the  King, 
Uian  the  highly  respectable  gentlemen 
whose  names  we  some  time  ago  read  in 
the  newspapers  as  forming  the  Council, 
and  so  forth,  of  the  Society.  The  de- 
plorable dunce  of  the  Dissertation  de- 
served to  be  set  in  a  comer  with  a  pa- 
per cap  on  his  numskull,  instead  of 


being  presented  with  a  hundred  gold 
guineas.  Why,  a  hundred  ffold  gui« 
neas  will  purchase  him  a  house  in 
Grub-Street,  with  all  the  old  furniture, 
a  wife,  donkey-cart  and  donkey,  and 
several  complete  suits  of  *'  old  does." 
He  is  absolutely  set  up  in  life  for  all 
the  rest  of  his  days,  and  unless,  in  the 
pride  of  waywara  genius,  he  launch 
out  into  all  manner  of  extravagance, 
he  will  never  be  able  to  ritn  through 
his  fortune.  How  unequally  are  the 
good  things  in  this  world  distributed ! 
Here  is  one  of  the  weakest  and  most 
unproductive  of  mankind  suddenly 
raised  to  affluence  by  a  single  Essay ; 
and  yet  we  remember  seeing  a  great 
agriculturist,  at  a  public  meeting,  re- 
ward a  man  and  his  wife  with  thirty  shil- 
lings, for  having  respectably  brought 
up,  without  parish  assistance,  eleven 
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dbildren*  Why^  a  hundred  guineas,  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  of  judgment,  would 
purchaseasttffidentquantity  of  pickled 
pork  to  feed  and  fatten  the  families  of 
a  hundred  paupers  for  a  whole  Anno 
Domini.  A  hundred  guineas  is  as  much 
as  was  ever  paid  for  any  one  single  ar- 
tiote  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.  It  is 
seldom  that  more  than  a  reward  of 
hundred  guineas  is  offered  for  the  ap- 
pri^hension  of  a  murderer.  Give  us  a 
nundred  guineas,  and  we  will  publish 
the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  Cbaldee 
MS. 

The  ninny  in  hand  holds  Homer  and 
Moses  to  be  one  flesh.  Part  of  his  proof 
may  be  given. 

**  One  of  the  great  beauties  ascribed  to 
the  Homer  by  his  critics  and  historians, 
is,  the  keeping,  or  classical  exactness  of 
his  descriptions  of  the  customs  supposed 
to  be  in  use  at  the  epoch  of  the  Trojan 
war.  I  would  ask  those  critics  or  histo- 
rians from  whence  could  they  judge  of 
his  being  correct,  unless  they  drew  their 
knowle^  of  his  correctness  from  the 
writings  of  Moses,  there  being  no  heathen 
author  anterior  to  the  Homer :  and  the 
earliest  after  him  is  Herodotus^  of  whom 
Wakefield  says,  <  We  find  from  Herodo- 
tus, the  first  Greek  historian,  that  no 
more  was  known  of  this  Homer  or  Ho- 
roerus,  nor  so  much  in  his  day,  which 
might  be  (2^4-500)  years  after  the  event, 
as  in  our  own.' 

'*  I  now  select  a  passage  from^  RoIIin's 
Ancient  History,  which  I  think  applica- 
ble to  this  subject  '  When  Esdras  was 
in  power,  as  his  chief  view  was  to  restore 
religion  to  its  ancient  purity,  he  disposed 
the  books  of  Scripture  into  their  proper 
order,  revised  them  all  very  carefully,  and 
collected  the  incidents  relating  to  the 
people  of  God  in  ancient  times,  in  order 
to  compose  out  of  them  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles,  tp  which  he  added  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  times,  which  was  finislied 
by  Nehemiah*  It  is  their  books  which 
end  the  long  history  which  Moses  had 
begun,  and  which  the  writers  who  came 
after  tliem  continued  in  a  direct  series, 
till  tiie  repairuig  of  Jerusalem.  The  rest 
of  the  sacred  History  is  not  written  in 
that  uninterrupted  order.  Whilst  Esdras 
and  Nehemiah  were  compiling  the  latter 
part  of  that  great  work,  Herodotus,  whom 
profane  authors  call  the  father  of  history, 
began  to  write.  Thus,  we  find  that  the 
latest  authors  of  the  books  of  Scripture 
flourished  about  the  same  time  with  the 
first  authors  of  the  Grecian  history;  and 
when  it  began,  that  of  God's  people,  to 
compute  only  from  Abraham,  included 
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already  fifteen  eenturies.  Herodotus  made 
no  mention  of  the  Jews  in  his  history  ; 
for  the  Greeks  desired  to  be  informed  of 
such  nations  only  as  were  ftmous  for 
their  wars,  their  commerce,  and  grandeinv 
so  that  as  Judea  was  then  but  just  rising 
from  its  rums,  it  did  not  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  that  people.* 

**  From  this  passage  in  Rollin,  I  would 
infer  that  the  Greeks  could  not  at  (ha^ 
period  reUte  anything  new  of  the  Jews, 
as  they  would  well  know  that  under  their 
own  wonderful  allegories,  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  they  possessed  a  most  surpri- 
sing antitype  of  Jewish  history  and  cus- 
toms ;  in  fact,  they  seem  ta  have  com- 
piled a  complete  heathen  Scripture  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  term)  out  of  the  sa.- 
cred  inspired  writings ;  and  the  very  si- 
lence of  Herodotus  upon  the  Jewish  his- 
tory confirms  me  in  my  opinion. 

"  Now,  as  it  is  very  evident  the  Greeks 
either  could  not  or  would  not  elucidate 
their  poet  and  his  works,  how  can  a  mo- 
dem critic  do  it  by  referring  to  them  ?  It 
is  impossiflfe!  I  dierefore  repeat  agun, 
there  is  no  prototype  for  thcwe  Grecian 
poems  but  the  sacred  writings  t  and  it 
will  be  most  flattering  to  the  Author  of 
this  Essay,  if,  at  any  subsequent  period^ 
the  hypothesis  advanced  in  it  should  be 
found  worthy  of  further  investigadon." 

Many  other  circumstances,  however, 
shew  Homer  to  have  been  the  Jewish 
lawgiver.  Jacob's  daughter,  Dinah, 
was  carried  off  while  he  was  sojourn- 
ing in  Shalem  in  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
and  Helen  was  carried  off  by  Theseus. 
Simeon  and  Levi,  Dinah's  brothers, 
were  particularly  active  in  the  war 
against  Hamor  and  Shechera,  and  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux  rescued  thdr  sister  from 
Theseus  and  his  party,  as  is  well 
known  to  most  classical  Cockneys.  The 
next  prominent  event  in  the  Iliad  is 
the  anger  of  Achilles,  and  his  with- 
drawing himself  from  the  Grecian  ar- 
my. In  like  manner,  David  withdrew 
from  the  army  and  the  presence  of 
Saul. 

**  I  shall  not  touch  upon  his  justifiable 
provocation,  that  is  not  needful  here;  but 
I  beg  to  observe,  David  had  his  followers, 
who  are  thus  described  :— 

**  *  And  every  one  that  was  in  distres-s 
and  every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every 
one  that  was  discontented,  gathered  tliem- 
selves  unto  him,  and  he  became  a  captain 
over  them;  and  there  were  with  him 
about  four  hundred  men.* 

'^  I  do  not  think,  when  it  is  considered 
of  what  David's  followers  were  composed, 
that  it  derogates  from  theu:  respectability 
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to  My^hejr  hkre  a  pafodj  in  the  mytmi- 
dons  of  Achiiiesy  who  are  thus  descri- 
bed:— 

«•  *  AdiHiM  ■piili  ftuwitenttotant,  Md  wmaa 
His  hardy  mynnidoni  to  blood  and  armsi 
All  breathing  death,  around  their  chief  they  stand, 
A  grim,  tnOc.  formidable  band. 
Oiim  as  Toiaeloiu  wolves  that  seek  thesprings, 
WbcBicaldingthixittbeir  burning  bowels  wrings.'" 

Jonathan,  SauTs  son,  and  David's 
friend,  is  kflled  in  battle,  and  passion- 
ately lamented.  Achilles  has  his  friend 
Patroclufl;,  loseahim  in  battle,  and  in^i 
dnlges  in  unbounded  grief. 

**  I  will  instBDce  another  point  of  re- 
aemblance  in  the  characters  of  David  and 
Achilles. 

<*  It  appears  derogatoiy  to  the  spirited 
high-wrought  character  of  Achillea^  that 
he  diould  be  fonnd  by  the  ambassadors  of 
Agamemnon  playing  the  harp;  David 
phiyed  the  harpN—there  is  the  coinci- 
dence; bttt  what^  in  the  inspired  royal 
Psalmist,  strikes  as  sublime,  in  the  hei^ 
then  general  appears  trivial  and  effemi*- 


*  Boris  touching  the  lyre,  is  classical, 
as  being  the  Grecian  instrument;  but 
Aditlles  at  the  harp  can  only  be  account- 
ed for  as  a  copy  of  David. 

**  The  horses  of  the  heroes  of  the  lUad 
are  variously  described:  Achilles's,  as 
being  fleet  as  the  wiods ;  but  Job's  war- 
horse,  which  is  the  poetry  of  Moses,  is 
certainly  superior.  Achilles*s  horse  Xan- 
thus  spoke;  BaUuun's ass  spoke, and  no 
doubt  was  its  prototype.** 

We  can  afford,  as  Mr  Jeffirey  says, 
one  other  quotation. 
.  «  The  second  subject  is  the  classing  of 
the  army  and  ships ;  in  the  Iliad  it  is 
quite  in  the  style  of  the  counting  over  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  And  if  I  inquire 
no  further  than  the  song  of  Deborah,  the 

words  are *  Why  did  Dan  remain  in 

diips?  Asher  continued  on  the  sea^shore.* 
In  this  beautiful  song  of  Deborah's,  I 
also  find  allusion  to  a  custom  similar  to 
that  which  caused  the  anger  of  Achilles : 
H  is  in  those  verses  suppm«d  to  be  utter- 
ed by  the  mother  of  Sisera,  when  she  ex- 
pects her  son  from  the  battle : — '  Have 
they  not  divided  the  prey,  to  every  one  a 
damsel  or  two !' 

"  The  third  and  last  subject  I  shall  se- 
lect for  elucidation,  is  the  shield  of  Achil- 
les, the  description  of  which  has  been  the 
wonder  of  all  commentators;  and  yet  it 
assuredly  has  its  prototype  in  the  sacred 
writings.  Where  the  account  is  given  of 
the  casting  of  Solomon's  molten  sea,  we 
are  told  that  King  Solomon  sent  for  Hi- 
jam  out  of  Tyre,  a  worker  of  brass,  a 
Vol.  XIV. 
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filled  with  wisdom,and  and«nrtandfai|b  tahd 
cunnings  to  work  in  all  works  of  brass.*  • 
There  also  is  the  King  of  lire's  letter  ta 
Solomon,  wherein  he  particularizes  that 
'  Hiram  was  skilful  to  work  in  gold  and  in 
silver,  in  brass,  in  iron,'  &c.  The  molten 
sea  is  described  to4>e  round ;  the  words 
are,  'round  all  about'  Farther,  it  stood 
upon  twelve  oxen,  '  three  looking  to- 
wards the  north,  ihiee  towards  the  west, 
three  towards  the  south,  and  three  to- 
wards the  east.*  Achilles's  shield  is  de- 
scribed round,  supposed  to  represent  the 
world ;  it  is  surmounted  with  twelve  com- 
partments, representing  cities  in  different 
situations  of  civilisation— some  in  peace, 
others  in  war. 

"  The  description  of  those  twelve  cities 
appear  to  me  to  bear  strong  resemblance 
to  various  situations  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  were  in  during  their  progress  to 
the  promised  land.  I  will  select  such  as 
appear  most  prominent  In  the  third  com- 
partment of  the  shield,  mention  lis  made 
of  two  judges,  and  two  talents  of  gold  ; 
those  two  judges,  or  elders,  I  think  may 
be  taken  for  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  the 
two  talents  of  gold  is  certainly  applicable 
to  the  Israelites;  as  rating  gold  by  talents 
was  peculiar  to  them.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
compartments  are  very  descriptive  of  the 
advance  of  the  Israelites ;  more  particu- 
larly the  fifth,  in  which  the  account  of  the 
two  spies  bears  strongly  upon  the  descrip- 
tion  of  the  two  spies  sent  out  by  Joshua, 
before  the  taking  of  Jericho.  If  we  se- 
lect the  eighth  compartment,  we  there 
find  a  perfect  representation  of  Boaz  and 
his  reapers ;  and  in  the  ninth,  the  vintage, 
which  may  be  traced  to  the  account  of  Uie 
Syrian  vine,  with  its  cluster,  which  was 
cut  down  by  the  men  sent  out  by  Moses 
to  view  the  promised  land. 

<'  It  may  be  suggested  that  this  shield 
could  bear  no  resemblance  to  Solomon's 
molten  sea,  inasmuch,  that  the  centre  of 
the.  shield  displayed  earth,  sea,  and  hea- 
ven. I  do  not  advance  it  as  a  counter- 
part, but  to  take  the  account  of  the  cun- 
ning workman,  Hiram:  he  has  much 
consequence  given  to  him  as  an  artist  in 
the  sacred  books ;  and  Vulcan  being  call- 
ed forth  by  Thetis,  for  a  work  of  wonder, 
appean  an  exact  imitation  of  the  I^rian 
workman. 

«  The  twelve  dties  upon  the  shield 
agrees  with  the  number  of  oxen  upon 
which  the  sea  rests.  The  display  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  upon  the  shield  has  been 
held  forth  as  a  wonder  that  the  Grecian 
poem  should  give  such  an  early  know- 
ledge of  astronomy,  but,  in  the  Book  of 
Job,  we  have  the  names  given  of  the  same 
consteUatums. 
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**  1  find  in  Josephus  this  superb  piece 
of  workmanship,  the  molten  sea,  descri- 
bed thus :  '  And  fts  figure  that  of  an  he- 
misphere.' Josephus  remarks,  that  Solo- 
mon did  not  well  in  the  ornaments  he  put 
on  and  about  this  sea,  for  there  were  fi- 
gures not  exactly  agreeing  with  the  law ; 
a  similitude  of  it  would  therefore  be  easily 
adapted  by  the  Grecian  rhapsodists.** 

Thus  far  had  we  proceeded  in  get- 
tinguD  a  slightflimsy  article  for  Ebonv^ 
on  a  (aassical  subject^  when  suddenly 
the  scales  fell  from  our  eyes,  and  we 
saw  into  the  very  heart  of  a  pound  of 
butter  at  that  moment  lying  before  us 
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on  the  break&st-table.  ''  The  burden 
of  the  mystenr  of  all  this  uninteBigi- 
ble  world,"  (see  Wordaworthf,)  was 
Hghtened ;  we  understood  eterything 
in  a  trice ;  difficulties  were  seen  taking 
wing^  and  disappearing  beyond  the  ho- 
rizon; wefound  in  our  breeches-pocket 
a  Icey  to  all  the  hieroglyphics  of  na^ 
tiire ;  the  secrets  of  the  universe  were 
impa^rted  to  us  in  confidence;  hoax- 
ing, and  humbugging,  and  trotting, 
stood  displayed  in  weir  native  colours ; 
and  we  said  to  oursdves  in  a  smile  and 
A  soUloquyy  "  We  have  been  eak- 

KED." 


HEAVEK  AND  HELL. 


BT  THE  REVEBEND  EDWABD  IBVIKG. 


We  laid  before  our  readers  ample 
extracts  ^m  Lord  Byron's  Heaven 
and  Earth,  Mr  Southey's  Vision  pf 
Judgment,  and  Mr  Thomas  Moore's 
Loves  of  the  Angels,  with  suitable  ob- 
servations on  their  '^  scope  and  ten- 
dency :"  for  we  presume  they  have  a 
•  **  scope  and  tendency,"  as  well  as  the 
works  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  that  we  un- 
derstand them  nearly  as  distinctly  as 
Macvey  Napier  understands  the  In- 
ductive Philosophy.  "  Heaven  and 
Hell"  is  a  taking  title,  and  terrifically 
intellectual.  Earth  has  a  duU,  cold,  in- 
sipid sound,  after  that  formidable  mo- 
nosyllable. Mr  Irving  does  not  call 
his  work  "  Judgment  to  Come,"  a 
Poem,  but  an  Argument,  and,  conse- 
quently, does  not  divide  it  into  scenes, 
acts,  cantos,  titles,  or  even  portions, 
but,  simply,  into  parts.  An  analysis, 
anda  lew  extracts  from  Pftrt  VII.,  will 
enable  our  readers  to  compare  the  ge- 
nius of  the  minister  of  the  Caledoimn 
Churdh,  Hatton  Garden,  with  that  of 
the  wayward  ChUde,  the  worthy  Lau- 
reate, and  ihe  English  Anacreon. 

The  poet,  or  orator,  (call  him  which 
you  will,)  is  impressed  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  awml  character  of  hi$ 
theme,  and  pauses  at  the  threshold,  to 
take  breath,  i^nd  screw  his  courage  to 
the  sticking-iplace.  Compare  the  fol- 
lowing exormum,  or  invocation,  witfi 
the  commencement  of  Paradise  Lost, 
should  you  not  immediately  recollect 
anythingsimilar  to  it  in  Byron  or  Tom- 
my Moore. 

**  lenter,  therefore,  hit6  the  vnseen  worlds 
which  shall  be  built  up  for  the  habitatloBs 
of  the  righteoof  and  the  wicked,  in  a  cool 


reasonaUe  spirit,  invokiDg  thehdp'  of  God 
io  guide  my  steps ;  and  whosoever  will  ac- 
-oompany  me,  I  pray  to  do  the  same,  and 
not  to  resign  himself  to  the  guidance  otnx^ 
judgment,  which  is  hardly  able  to  guide 
mywelf.  Upon  the  nature  of  these  two  se- 
vcnl  estattt  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  cor- 
rectly ;  and  a  great  deal  of  mischief  has 
arisen  from  inconsiderate  inteipretatioos 
of  the  language  of  Scripture.  Of  how  ma- 
ny light-witted  men,  unto  this  day,  is  the 
constant  psalm-sinking  of  heaven  a  theme 
of  scorn ;  the  fire  and  brimstone  of  hell,  a 
theme  of  derision  !  And  on  the  other  hand, 
by  how  many  zealous  but  injudicious  mi. 
nisters  of  the  Gospel  are  they  the  themes 
of  rhapsodies,  which  end  in  nothing  but 
the  tedium  and  disgust  of  those  who  hear  !*' 

Put  this  into  verso-Hind  what  bet- 
ter conunenoement  oould  you  have  of 
an  Excursion— thus : 
I  enter,  therefore,  into  the  unseen  worlds. 
Which  for  the  habitations  shall  be  built 
Of  righteous  and  wicked,  in  a  cooL 
And  reasonable  spirit— the  help  of  God 
To  guide  my  steps  invokini^;  itfid  whoe'er ' 
Accompanies  me,  I  pray  lum  do  the  same, 
And  not  resign  himself  unto  the  guidance 
Of  my  poor  judgment,  which  ishudly  able 
To  guide  myself.    It  is  no  easy  matter 
Upon  the  nature  of  these  two  estates 
To  speak  correcdy,  and  mudi  mischief  oft. 
From  inconsiderate  interpretation 
Of  Scriptural  language,  has  arisen  to  them 
Oh !  of  how  many  vain  lighuwitted  med. 
Is  the  perpetual  psalm-singing  of  Heaven 
A  theme  of  scom  unto  this  very  day ; 
Derision's  theme,  brimstone  and  fire  of 

hen! 
And,  on  Ae  other  hand,  bow  are  they  made. 
By  injudicious  goepd-ministers. 
Yet  zeakms,  but  the  themes  of  rhapsodies. 
Ending  in  nothing,  but,  of  those  who  hear, 
The  tedium  and  disgust,  &c 
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The  inreielier  (b^  his  pardon^  the 
poet) then deflcrioeBnia Heaven.  This 
ndls  into  verse  ahnoat  of  ita  own  ao« 
cord. 

*«  Glorious  bodies  are  not  restored  to  the 
ririiteous  onlj  to  strike  a  haip,  nor  impe* 
riwble  bodies  to  the  wicked  only  to  sof* 
linr  and  not  die.  To  the  righ^iu  they 
are  given  to  renew  the  connexion  between 
spirit  and  mAtter,  which  is  oroductiTe  even 
in  this  fallen  world  of  snoi  exquisite  de- 
light ;  and  in  order  to  meet  the  nicer  c»- 
padties  of  these  new-foimed  oigana,  a  new 
world  i»  crested^  fiur  aa  Ihe  son,  beantilnl 
as  the  moon,  fresh  and  verdant  as  the  gar- 
den of  Eden." 

Yet  not  unto  the  righteous  are  restored 
Such  glorwua  bodies,  bat  to  strike  a  harp. 
Nor  to  the  bad»  bodies  imperishable 
To  suffer  and  not  die.  No— 4hcy  aregtven 
Unto  the  ri^teous,  that  may  be  renewed 
That  onion  between  matter  and  the  spint, 
Prodoctive,  even  m  mis  fallen  world. 
Of  ezqoisite  deli|dit ;  and  then  to  meet 
These  newp^form'd  organa'  nice  a^iadtiea, 
F«ir  as  the  sun,  aa  tlw  moon  beantiftil» 
As  ftesh  and  vekbnit  as  was  £den*s  gar- 


Lo !  a  new  world  cnated ! 

The  imagination  of  the  new  poet  of 
Heaven  ana  Hell  now  brightens  and 
expands,  and  yet  exhibits  proofs  '*  of  a 
oool  and  reaaonaUe  spirit. ' 

"  Who  knows  what  new  enchantment 
of  melody,  what  new  witchery  of  speech, 
what  poetiy  of  conception,  what  vanetv  of 
design,  and  what  brOliancy  of  execution, 
he  mav  endow  the  human  faculties  withal 
— 4n  what  new  graces  he  may  clothe  na- 
^  tore,  with  such  various  enchantment  of  hill 
'  and  dale,  woodland,  rushing  streams,  and 
living  fountains ;  with  bowers  of  bliss  and 
sabbath-scenes  of  peace,  and  a  thousand 
ibrms  of  disporting  creatures,  so  as  to  make 
all  the  world  hath  beheld,  to  seem  like  the 
gross  picture  with  which  you  catch  mfanis ; 
and  to  make  the  eastern  tale  of  romances, 
and  the  most  rapt  imagination  of  eastern 
poets,  like  the  ignorant  j>rattle  and  rode 
structures  which  first  delight  the  nursery, 
and  afterwards  ashame  our  riper  years." 

Why  WHS  this  done  back  into  prose  ? 
Snrely  in  the  original  it  will  be  found 
thus  written. 

M^o  knows  what  new  enchanting  melody. 

New  witchery  of  speedi,  what  poetry 

Of  new  conception,  what  variety 

Of  new  design,  and  oh  I  what  brilliancy 

Of  execmion,  new,  he  may  endow 

The  human  fitculties  withal— in  what  new 

graces 
He  may  clothe  nature ;  with  what  new  en- 
chantment, 


Various,  of  hill  and  dalep  woodland  and 

streams 
Rushing,  and  living  fountains;  with  what 

bowers 
Of  bliss, '  and  S^bath  scenes  of  peace ! 

disportinff 
A  thousand  rorms  of  creatures,  such  as 


All  that  the  world  hath  witnessed  seem  like 

'pictures 
Drawn  gross,  to  catch  the  in^t*s  roving 

most  n^t  imagination 
Of  Eastern  poets,  all  the  eastern  tale 
Romantic,  like  the  ignorant  pratde  vain. 
And  those  rude  structures  whidi  at  first  de- 
light 
The  nursery,  and  then  ashame  our  riper 
years. 

Mr  Irving  then  draws  an  animated 
picture  of  those  exquisite  exgoymenta 
which  will  spring  in  the  new  "  Esta- 
blishment," from  the  heavenly  loves 
and  friendships  of  domestic  life. 

*^  The  tongue  shall  be  eloquent  to  dis- 
close all  its  burning  emotions,  no  longer 
labouring  and  pantins  for  utterance,  ^d 
a  new  organization  of  body  for  joining  and 
mixing  sections  may  be  invented,  more 
quiet  homes  for  partaking  it  undisturbed, 
and  more  sequestered  retreats  for  barring 
out  the  invasion  of  other  a&irs." 
Then  shall  the  tongue,  no  longer  labouring, 
'Panthig  for  utterance,  doqnent  be  to  spei^c 
All  its  emotions  burning;  then  a  new 
Organisation  of  the  bomly  ftame 
For  joming  and  fbr  mixmg  the  affections 
May  be  invented ;— Fionas  more  quiet  far, 
For  ondistorb'd  partaking  of  the  mixtune. 
Retreats  &r  more  sequestered,  to  bar  out 
The  invasion  of  all  ajJSkieat  affairs. 

The  Poetical  Preacher  then  attacks 
all  those  persona  who,  from  that  de- 
praved taste  in  human  nature  which 
deliffhts  in  strife  and  struggle,  '^  can** 
not  look  upon  innocent  peace  without 
a  smile  of  scorn,  or  a  ravenous  lust  to 
mar  it ;"  and  who,  out  of  this  "  fund 
of  bitterness,"  pour  fbrth  ej^ithets  of 
derision  upon  the  innocent  unages  of 
heaven.  He  observes,  that  "  these 
light  and  ignorant  wits"  laugh  likewise 
at  the  pastoral  simplicity  of  heaven, 
"  and  strive  to  be  severe  on  the  indo- 
lence of  ^e  bowers  of  bliss."  Mr  Ir- 
ving meets  these  gentry  boldly. 

^«  But  that  with  all  these  accompani- 
ments it  win  be  a  scene  of  activitv,  I  have 
no  doubt  Activity  both  of  body  and  of 
mind;  that  sensual  and  physical  enjoy- 
ments will  be  multiplied  manifold;  that 
affectionate  attachments  will  yield  a  thou.- 
sand  times  more  enjoyment ;  that  schemes 
of  future  good  will  occupy  our  thoughto. 
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and  eDt«ri»ii«s  of  l>V>er  attibunenti  urge 
our  beinff  fbrwvd.  Then  will  be  the  plea- 
sure of  £e  e^e,  but  noDe  of  the  wearineM  4 
the  {^ow  and  glorj  of  life,  but  not  its  pride ; 
the  thrilling  joys  of  flesh  and  blood,  but 
none  of  their  odious  lusts.*' 

And  yet,  that  fdth  all  these  acoompani* 

ments 
'Twill  be  a  stirring  and  an  active  scene) 
I  have  no  doubt ;  a  mat  activity 
Of  body  and  of  mind.    I  have  no  doubt 
That  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Christian's  God, 
Both  sensual  and  physical  enjoyments 
Are  multiplied,  for  ever  manifold  ! 
Affectionate  attachments  then  will  yield 
Thousand  times  more  enjoyment;    then 

will  schemes 
Of  future  good  more  occupy  our  thoughts ; 
Then  enterpiizes  of  more  pith  and  moment 
Will  urge  our  being  forward.  Then  will  be 
The  pleasure  of  the  eye,  but  aU  without 
Its  weariness ;  life's  glow  and  ^ory, 
Without  its  pride— then  all  the  thrilling 
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Of  ^tah  and  blood,  without  their  odious 
lusts. 

There  does  not  appNear  to  us  to  be 
any  want  of  warmth  in  such  delinea- 
tions ;  nothing  particularly  frosty^  yet, 
oeitainly,  notning  that  is  not  sound 
and  ortnodox>  and  agreeable  to  the  te- 
nets of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Yet 
Mr  Irving  himself,  although  "  he  has 
no  doubt  that  heaven  will  be  precise- 
ly as  he  has  described  it,  seems  to  have 
been  uneasy  lest  his  iadx  hearers  should 
accuse  him  of  not  handling  the  sub- 
ject (xm  amore,  and  makes  something 
like  an  apology,  which,  doubtless,  was 
accompanied  in  the  pulpit  with  a  suit- 
able bow. 

*'  Thus  oooUy  do  I  prosecute  a  subject 
which  would  sustain  the  loftiest  flights, 
and  cbU  into  actioo  the  strongest  ehthusi* 
asm  of  the  mind,  because  I  would  justify 
these  great  truths  of  our  religion  by  an  ap- ' 
peal  to  the  oool  reason  and  correct  feelings 
of  human  nature,  not  by  high-wrought 
eloquence,  or  picturesque  delineation.  And 
I  would  now  meditate  with  the  same  calm* 
ness  and  ooUectedness  the  dark  side  of  fu- 
turity, praying  yon  to  suppress  your  fears, 
and  listen  with  your  reason  and  judgment 
abne,  which  are  the  only  Acuities  of  your 
minds,  from  which  these  several  disoourses 
of  Judgment  have  asked  a  verdicL" 

Thus  coolly  do  I  prosecute  a  subject 
Which  might  the  loftiest  flights  sustain, 

and  rouse 
The  enthusiastic  powers  of  all  the  mind, 
Because  that  I  do  wish  to  justify 
The  primal  truths  of  Christianity, 
By  an  iq>peal  to  reason  calm  and  cool. 
To  human  nature's  most  correct  emotions, 
And  not  at  all  by  high-wrought  doqucnee. 
Or  by  delineations  picturesque. 


And  no<  my  brethren,  I  wootd  meditate 
With  the  same  calmness  and  eoUeotedoeas 
Upon  the  dark  side  of  futuxity. 
Praying  you  to  suppress  your  idle  fears, 
And  listen  with  your  reason  and  your  judg- 
ment 
Alone  !  which  are  the  only  faculties 
Within  your  minds,  I  do  assure  you  all, 
Ftom  which  each  several  JMsoourse  of 

Judgment 
Hath  asked  a  verdict 

Mr  Irving  now  goes  to  hell,'  '^  in  the 
same  cool  and  reasonable  epirii"  in 
which  he  entered  heaven. 

<*  It  is  most  manifest  to  any  one  eoolly 
considering  his  own  bosom,  that  if  it  were 
to  give  a  licence  to  the  evil  that  is  within 
him,  to  the  suggestions  of  malice  and  lust 
and  passion,  he  would  become  hateftil  to 
himself  and  honible  to  all  around.  If  the 
fear  of  God  were  esst  away,  and  the  fear 
of  man;  if  the  rewards  that  attend  honesty 
and  chastity  and  peace  were  no  hmger 
known ;  if  one,  in  short,  had  nothing  to 
lose  in  Ufe,  no  death,  and  no  retributico 
after  death  staring  him  in  the  fisce,  the 
lengths  to  which  he  would  proceed  are 
shaking  to  reflect  upon. 

**  Now  this  is  precisely  the  state  of 
thmgs  in  the  nether  world.  There  is  no 
hope,  there  is  no  end,  there  are  no  good 
bemgs  to  hM  die  balance  against  evil,  and 
there  is  no  restraining  providence  of  Ood* 
Were  there  nothing  more,  I  hold  this  to 
be  enough  to  constitute  the  hottest,  cmel- 
est  helL  I  ask  no  elemental  fire,  no  fur- 
nace of  living  flames,  no  tormenting  de- 
mons, nothing  but  a  congregation  of  the 
wickeid,  in  the  wicked  state  in  which  they 
died  and  appeared  at  the  tribunal,  driven 
together  into  one  settlement,  to  make  the 
best  or  the  worst  of  it  they  can.  Let  every 
man  arise  in  hi3  proper  likeness,  dotbed 
in  his  proper  nature,  whidi  he  did  not 
choose  to  put  off,  but  to  die  with ;  let  beau- 

Sf  arise  with  the  same  pure  tints  which 
eath  did  nip,  and  wit  with  all  its  flashes 
and  knowledge,  with  all  its  nowers  and  po- 
licy,  with  all  its  address  ;  let  the  genera- 
tions of  the  unrighteous  gather  together; 
— and  because  of  their  possessing  none  of 
the  qualities  which  Goa  approves  in  his 
volume,  nor  caring  to  possess  them,  let 
them  be  shipped  across  the  impassable 
gulf  to  some  planet  of  their  own,  to  carry 
on  their  several  intrigues  and  indulgences 
for  ever ;— then  here  were  a  hell,  whidi 
ndther  fire  nor  brimstone,  nor  gnawing 
worm,  are  able  to  represent*" 
To  any  one,  coolly  considermg 
His  proper  boeom,  'tis  most  manifest. 
That  were  he  to  give  licence  to  the  evil 
That  is  within  him,  and  to  the  suggestions 
Of  malice,  lust,  and  passion,  he  would  be 
To  himself  hateful,  horrible  to  aU. 
If  both  the  fear  of  God  and  fear  of  man 
Were  cast  away ;  rewards  of  honesty. 
Of  charity  and  peace,  no  kmger  known : 
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If  one,  in  ihort,  had  nought  to  lose  but  lift^ 
No  death,  no  Ktribation  after  death 
Staring  him  hi  the  fiioe,  the  lengths  that 

he  would  go 
Are  ihockhig  to  reflect  on. 

Now,  my  friends* 
This  most  predsely  is  the  state  of  things 
In  the  nether  world.  For  there  there  is  no 

hope. 
There  is  no  end,  nor  no  good  beings  there 
To  hold  the  balance  against  evil,  and  there 
Is  no  restraining  providence  of  God. 
Now,  were  there  nothing  more,  mj  Chris- 
tian Friends, 
I  hold  that  even  this  is  quite  sufficient 
To  constitute  the  hottest,  crudest  helL 
Observe— I  ask  no  elemental  fire. 
No  furnace  heated  with  the  living  flames. 
Not  even  tormenting  demons !    All  I  uik 
Is  but  a  congregation  of  the  wicked. 
In  the  same  incked  state  in  whidT  they 

died 
And  stood  at  the  tribunal,  driven  together 
Into  one  settlement,  to  make  the  best 
Or  woist  of  it  they  can.    Let  every  man 
Rise  in  his  proper  likeness,  and  be  dothed 
In  hia  proper  nature,  wliich  he  did  not 

choose 
To  put  off*,  but  to  die  with.    Let  arise 
Beauty,  with  all  the  sdf-same  tints  so  pure 
That  Death  did  nip ;  and  Wit,  with  aU 

its  flashes; 
Knowledge,with  all  itkpowets ;  and  Pdicy, 
With  its  addreises  all ;  the  generations 
Of  the  unrighteous  gather  aU  together. 
And  because  they  posseis  no  single  quality 
That  in  his  volume  Qad  approves,  nor  care 
About  possessing  them,  men  let  them  aU 

BX  SHIPPED  ACROSS  THE  OULPH   IK- 
PASSABLE, 

To  planet  of  their  own ;  to  carry  on 
TheD  several  mtrigues,  indulgences 
For  ever  I    Oh !  my  ChristisM  Brethren* 
Here  were  indeed  a  heQ,  which  ndther  fiie. 
Nor  brimstoner-ao,  nor  yet  the  gnawing 
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Mr  Irriiig  mts,  leids  a  **  aod-Hke 
life"  among  tne  moontaina  of  West-  . 
morelaiid^  as  distributor  of  stampa  for 
that  county. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  were  quite 
latiafled  with  the  above^  and  really 
wiahed  that  the  preadier  would  not 
push  the  matter  any  farther.  But  he 
oespiaea  that  Tain  iigunction,  '^  never 
mention  hell  'fcnre  ears  polite ;"  and, 
to  use  his  own  language  elsewhere, 
(the  language,  too,  of  Dr  Kitdiiner, 
and  Mesdames  Glasse  and  Bundle,^ 
being  determined  '*  not  to  mince  the 
matter,"  he  unfurls  over  the  front  of 
his  pulpit,  that  all  the  spectators  may 
have  a  fiill  view,  quite  a  new  8oene> 
painted  for  the  occasion,  a  "  Panora- 
mic View  of  HelL"  Exultingly  he 
excltmifl 

^  Here,  then,  I  say,  is  hdl  e&oogfa  out 
of  the  natural  workmgs  of  such  a  popula- 
tion, without  one  interfercnee  of  Almi|^^ 
Ood.  With  what  full  swing  power  will 
rage  and  havoc  1  with  what  mk  swoop  the 
arm  of  revenge  will  bring   its  bloody 


Can  rq>resent ! 

Dantel  What  is  Dante,  after  that  ? 
Tasso  is  tame — ^Byron  blank  aa  a  cv- 
pher-4Uid  the  "  Fil^;rimage  to  Kirk- 
of-Shotts,"  an  expedition  to  Paradise. 

The  minister  of  the  Caledonian 
Church,  Hatton-Garden,  follows  out 
his  view  of  hell  in  the  same  "  cool  and 
reasonable  spirit ;"  and  although  we 
must  all  agree  with  him  in  thinking, 
''  that  upon  the  nature  of  these  two 
several  estates,  it  is  not  easy  to  roeak 
correctly,"  still  we  conceive  the  aoove 
passage,  which  we  have,  by  a  gentle 
process,  reduced  to  the  origmal  verse, 
to  be  about  as  correct,  and  as  spirited 
too,  aa  the  common  run  of  the  Recluse 
being  a  portion  of  the  Excursion,  a 
poem,  by  William  Wordsworth,  who. 


stroke  I  Hosts  eneountering  hostt  in  du» 
bious  battle,  wounds  and  bloodshed  and 
a^v,  and  no  relief  of  death  I  Knowledge 
will  mvent  systems  of  slavery  and  arts  of 
crudty ;  and  inventioos  fat  accomplishing 
the  ends  of  wickedness,  beyond  aught  re« 
corded  of  in  history,  will  come  forth  from 
thonghtfiil  and  malidous  biains.  All  the 
cruel  acts  of  man  will  be  played  off  re-^ 
moisdess;  inqnisitionary  dungeons  wiU 
arise  anew,  and  racks  and  tonnents  for  the 
body  of  men  will  ply  their  ancient  work. 
The  ferodty  of  Carribs  and  the  dark  cruel- 
ty of  Malays,  and  the  torturing  of  Ameri- 
can savages,  and  Sodom*s  lustfulneis,  and 
Carthaginian  Ifarad,  and  Rome*s  tyrant 
grasp,  will  all  revive.  And  beauty  wul  be 
mere  to  light  the  crud  fires  of  jealousy, 
and  arm  nation  against  nation  as  hereto- 
fore. And  poetry  will  be  ihere  to  compose 
the  war-iong.  And  ambition  to  league 
revolts ;  and  dvil  warfare,  with  every  fovm 
of  mischief  this  earth  hath  groaned  be- 
neath, all  embittered  and  eaaqpcnted  ma- 
nifold. 

*^  Now,  tdl  me,  brethren,  could  you 
endure  such  anarchy  and  confusion  for  a. 
life  long— could  you  endure  it  for  ever  ? 
this  carnival  of  every  lust,  and  revdry  of 
every  pasuon." 

Here,  thek,  I  sat,  is  hell  enough, 

MY  BRETHREK, 

Out  of  the  natural  Vorxxnos  of 

ITS  people. 

And  all  without  one  single  in- 
terference 

Of  the  Almighty  Goo.  With  what 
fdl  swung 
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PowejT  bene  will  rag^  and  havoc !  with  whiit 

mQ  sweep 
Rerenge's  ann  will  bring  its  bloody  stroke ! 
Brethren!  befaoIdUere  hosts  encountering 

hosts 
In  dubious  batde,  blood  and  wounds  and 

agony. 
And  no  rdief  of  death.    Kno#ledgt  here 
Will  frame  new  slaverleB,  and  erue!  aits ; 
Inventions  for  the  ends  of  wickedness, 
Beyond  the  records  of  old  history, 
Come  fofth  fiom  thoughtful  and  malicious 

brains. 
All  cruel  arts  of  man  will  be  played  off 
Remoiseless;  dungeons  inqAilutionary 
Will  rise  anew,  and  for  the  bodies  of  men 
Will  racks  and  tormoits  ply  their  ancient 

work. 
There  will  the  Carrib^s  wild  ferocity 
Meet  the  dark  cruelty  of  the  Malay, 
And  savage  tortures  of  America ; 
There  Sodom*8  lustfiilness,  the  ftand  of 

Carthage, 
And  tyrant  gra^  of  Rome,  will  all  revive  $ 
And  9eauty  will  be  there  to  li^t  the  iBre 
Of  Jealousy,  and  arm,  as  heretofore. 
Nation  against  nation.    Poetry,  (alas ! 
Divine  no  more)  the  war«songinll  compose, 
Ambidon  will  be  there  to  Ingue  revolt^ 
And  Civii  War,  with  erery  rarm  of  mis- 

chief 
'Neath  which  this  miserable  earth  hath 

grieved, 
BmUttered  and  exasperate  manifold. 

Now,  TELL  ME,   BBXTH&SIT,  ir   TOO 

co  old  evsitre 
Such  axarcbt  awd  such  cokfusio  v 

FOK  A  LIFE   LOira  ?   COULD  YOU  XK- 

DUEE*T  FOB  XVXB  ? 
BXDUBE    THIS   CARXITAL   OF  STEBT 

IrUST,  Ac 

We  take  upon  us  to  assert^  that  Mr 
Irring^a  congr^tion,  in  the  Caledo- 
nian Church,  Hatton-Garden,  would, 
if  allowed  to  speak  out,  have  answered 
this  question  in  the  p^tive,  with  one 
universal  sroan. 

But  hitnerto  Mr  Irving  has  ^^  sup- 
posed things  no  othenivise  conditioned 
than  they  are  here  on  earth."  The 
reader,  therefore,  who  shall  stop  short 
here,  must  be  contented  with  a  most 
impofect  ahd  inadeouataidea  of  helL 
So  let  him  read  on,  for  entire  satis&o* 
tion. 

*'  Hitherto  I  have  supposed  things  no 
otherwise  conditioned  than  they  are  here 
on  earth.  But  what,  if  the  ground  should 
be  doubly  accursed  for  their  sakes  ?  What, 
if  the  body  should  be  liable  to  tenfold  rack, 
inff  pains ;  what,  if  the  eye  should  look 
only  upon  unsightly  things,  and  the  ear 

should  lose  its  faculty  of  tasting  melody 

or,  perceiving  it,  should  be  invaded  with 
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restless,  dunning  ndses  ;  what,  if  the  sun 
should  smite  wiui  tropic  fires,  and  suffoca^ 
tins  winds  whirl  the  miserable  natives  to 
and  fro ;  what,  if  the  realities  of  all  that  is 
threatened  should  come  to  pass,  and  the 
mighty  devils  become  our  masters,  and 
we  thdr  thraHs,  to  be  used  and  misused  as 
their  beasts  of  labour ;  what,  if  God  should 
put  forth  his  power,  and  give  the  wicked, 
who  set  him  at  naught,  their  habitation 
upon  some  burning  star  or  fiery  comet,  to 
live  like  the  salamander  in  everlasting  fire  ? 
—What,  if  all  that  Dante  and  Milton  and 
Tasso  have  imagined  in  their  several  hells 
— the  physical  torments  of  the  one,  the 
mental  anguish  of  the  other,  the  deformed, 
filthy,  obscene  forms  of  the  third — should 
concur ;  and  the  inuigined  picture  of  Belial 
berealizedl 

Thus  &r,  my  friends,  I  have  supposed 
things 

No  otherwise  conditioned  than  on  earth. 

But  if  the  ground  should  doubly  be  ac- 
cursed 

£ven  for  their  sakes,  brethren !   I  ask, 

WHAT  THEN  ? 

What,  if  the  body  should  be  liable 
To  tenfold  racking  pains ;  what,  if  the  eye 
Should  only  look  upon  unsightly  things  ; 
What,  if  the  ear  should  lose  its  faculty 
Of  tasting  melody,  or,  tasting  still. 
Should  ht  invaded  with  strange  dunning 

noises; 
What,  if  the  sun  should  strike  with  tropic  , 

fires. 
And  sofibcating  winds  whirl  to  and  fro 
The  miserable  natives ;  what,  if  all 
That  ever  has  been  threatened,  come  to 

pass, 
And  the  all-miffhtv  devils  be  our  mastersi 
And  we  their  thralls,  ay,  or  their  beasts  q£ 

labour. 
To  be  used  and  misused?  Say  what,  if  God 
Should  put  forth  all  his  power,  and  give 

the  wicked 
Who  set  thus  at  naught  their  habitation 
Upon  some  burning  star,  or  fiery  comet. 
Like  salamanders  m  eternal  fire.? 

I^AT   WHAT,   IF   AXli    THAT    MiLTOV, 

Dawtb,  Tasso, 
Have  all  imagined  in  thehr  several  hells, 
All,  all  the  physical  torments  of  the  one, 
AH,  all  the  mental  anguish  of  the  other, 
And  of  the  third,  the  obscene  filthy  fopns 
Deformed,  should  all  concur— and    the 

imagined  picture 
Of  Belial  be  realized,  &c 


"  But  of  these  things— coolly,  cor- 
rectly, and  reasonably,"  says  our 
Preacher  and  Poet,  *'  I  make  no  han- 
dle ;  wishing  to  address  myself  to  ima- 
gination no  farther  than  is  necessary 
to  embody  the  thing  for  the  considera- 
tion of.reason." 


lote.;] 
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Hie  "  judidous  Inring/'  (that  epir 
tbet  should  no  lokiger  be  applied  to 
Hooker)  says  that  *'  we  aery  much 
take  the  oAig  fir  granted,  when  we 
fancy  the  wicked  creatOrespindicrf  and 
scorched  aXive  by  active  ministers  qf 
God"  His  system^  and  we  prestirae, 
as  he  is  a  philosopher^  that  it  is  built 
on  a  vast  number  of  facts,  carefully 
ascertained  by  induction— is  thus  de- 
cidedly stated : — 

*'  Their  torture  is  the  absence  of  the  mi- 
nistry of  Ood.  6od  cxnnes  not  to  theb  ouar- 
ters,  and  therefore  thdr  quarters  are  so  not ; 
fi»r,  where  Qod  is,  there  U  peace  and  lof  e, 
and  where  he  n  not,  there  »  confusion  and 
every  e?H  work.  Alas !  there  oomeno  warn- 
ing pn^bet  nor  ministering  priest  i  no 
reformer,  nor  Saviour,  to  their  world.  It 
floats  far  remote  from  the  habitations  of 
holiness,  and  no  emanatibns  of  the  divine 
Spirit  shall  visit  it  any  more.  They  range 
the  wastes  and  wildernesses  of  sin,  and 
bniM  the  fabrics  of  iniquity,  and  work  the 
works  of  darkness,  and  travd  in  the  ways 
«f  cruelty  and  wickedness.  The  murderous 
devil  is  their  master,  his  emanations  inspire 
them,  his  powers  of  darkness  rule  them. 
They  aye  toil  like  Vnlcan  and  his  shtves, 
manufacturing  thunderbolts  for  this  thdr 
cruel  Jove,  to  overwhehn  themsdves  with- 
al ;  and,  as  Etna,  the  fiibled  residence  of 
these  workers  in  fire,  conceives  in  her  bowels 
that  flame  and  smoke  which  she  afterwards 
vomits  to  scorch  the  vegetation  up,  which 
else  would  beautify  her  woody  and  verdant 
vdes — 80  these  wretched  men  wiH  aye  con- 
oeive  within  their  soul  malicious,  fiendish 
imaginations  and  purposes,  whldi,  being 
Jbro^ght  forth,  win  destroy  all  the  good 
which  else  might  flourish  in  their  came. 
Who  Imows  but  there  may  be  evidences, 
even  ^ere,  of  a  good  Grod,— incitements  to 
meditation  upon  all  the  better  alternatives 
of  being, — ^which,  by'reason  of  abounding 
wickedness,  are  frustrated,  and  the  people 
tantalized  with  the  sight  and  thought  of 
good,  which  their  own  crazed  and  disjoint- 
ed frames  did  aye  hinder  them  from  reali- 

«Bg." 

As  our  readers  must  by  this  time 
bave  formed  their  opinion  on  Mr  Ir- 
ying's  versification,  we  shall  not  quote 
this  pa^ge  in  the  original,  andpernaps 
this  article  may  be  alJuowed  to  oraw  to- 
wards a  close.  Mr  Irving;  is  much 
more  unwilling  to  turn  his  back  on  the 
infernal  r^ons,  than  we  are ;  and  on 
this  fine  day^  (one  of  the  very  few 
really  delightful  days  we  have  had  this 
season^)  we  wish  to  take  a  stroll  round 
by  Duddingstone,  to  get  an  appetite 
for  dinner^  and  emoy  the  beauties  of 
external  nature,  wiiether  such  a  stroU^ 
in  company  with  ^  or  ODoherty,(or^  if 
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they  be  both  ehgaced^  tohts  eumsoh,) 
or  wis  long  and  euborate  descmtion 
of  beH  fipom  ^e  Bramah-pen  of  Bfft 
Irvii^,  be  most  oondud ve  to  b^tb  of 
body  and  soul^  we  leave  to  tbe  Chris, 
tiab  world  at  huge  to  determine-,  aM 
to  this  dedsion  We  shall  bow.  If  dw- 
ever,  the  two  are  not  incompatible : 
and,  therefore,  we  shall  quote  am 
cavO  at  one  paragraph  more  from  tbfs 
powerfU  Preacher— «nd  then 

^^  Shoulder  our  cratch,  and  shew  how  fiddis 
are  won." 

**  Oh !  when  I  think  how  near  every 
man  verges  upon  the  confines  of  madness 
and  misery,  and  how  the  least  shift  in  the 
&bric  of  our  minds  would  send  heavenhr 
reason  into  howling  madness— I  see,  I 
ftncT  a  thousand  powers  resident  in  Ctod, 
by  the  smallest  expense  of  meansy  tomake 
a  hdl  sn^  as  no  earthly  science  or  earthly 
language  is  able  to  represent.  Bring  vdt 
all  the  daases  of  men  upon  the  earth,  and 
let  me  have  the  sorting  and  the  placing  of 
them  upon  this  earm,  and  I  shaU  make 
hdls  for  each  one  of  them  without  further 
ado.  I  would  send  the  poets  to  bear  bur- 
dens, and  the  porters  to  mdite  tunefcd 
songs.  The  musicians  I  would  appotat 
over  the  kennds,  and  the  roving  libertines 
i  would  station  over  the  watdi  and  waid  of 
Btr^eli.  I  would  banish  the  scDftimeiktBlists 
to  Uie  fens,  and  send  the  ruslie  labourelS 
to  seek  their  food  among  the  mountaina  ; 
each  wily  politician  I  would  transpUmt  into 
a  colony  of  honest  men,  and  your  stupid 
down  I  would  set  at  the  hd!m  of  state. 
But,  lest  it  may  be  thought  I  sport  with  a 
subject  whidi  I  strive  to  make  pUdn,  I 
shall  stop  short  and  ^ve  no  further  proof 
of  this  wicked  ingenuity ;  fbr,  sure  I  am,  I 
coold  set  society  into  snch  a  hot  warfare 
and  oonfusian,  as  should  in  one  day  make 
half  the  world  slay  themsdves,  or  sby  each 
other,  and  the  other  half  run  up  and  down 
in  wUd  distraction." 

In  this  passage^  Mr  Irving  does  his 
very  best;  he  lias  put  forth  aU  his 

£ower  in  it ;  and  it  is  meant  to  be^  as 
e  himself  might  say^  '^  A  dendier." 
He  attempts  no  greater  effort — ^the  sub* 
ject  is  exhausted-HSOj  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably supposed^  is  the  Preacher^  s^ 
80^  too^  witnout  rudeness  be  it  spoken, 
the  audience  in  Hatton-Garden  Cal^ 
donian  Church.  This  passage^  there- 
fore^ may  be  taken  as  a  text  by  which 
to  try  tne  utmost  of  this  Preacher's 
power.  Is  it  then  a  strong  passage  ? 
Is  the  spirit  proofs  above  or  below  it  ? 
How  many  beads  will  it  sink?  Would 
the  members  of  the  Celtic  Spdety  de- 
chure  it  "  a  dram  ?"  Could  it  be  pie- 
scribed  as  a  '^  morning?"    Is  it  pro* 
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dttdblewattimip-f^^  Woaldit 
make  ''  Athole  Brose  ?"  Is  it  "  sma' 
stiU?"  Would  Dr  M.  or  Lord  Nor^ 
burj  dignifV  it  with  the  name  of 
''  Potheen?'  Say  boldly  at  once,  in 
hot-toddy,  how  many  watera  will  it 
bear^  ''  porco  judice  Jacobo  HogK?" 

AU  .classes  of  men  upon  the  earth  are 
la  be  brought  to  Mr  Irring,  (he  has 
rung  the  bell  for  them  to  be  shewn 
up,)  he  is  to  have  the  ''  sorting  and 
putcing  of  them,"  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  *'  making  hells  for  eaw  of 
them  without  more  ado."  A  pretty 
pastime,  no  doubt,  for  an  idle  man.  on 
a  cold  day  in  winter,  when  the  fire  is 
low  in  the  grate.  Mr  Irving,  however, 
warns  us  against  forming  too  high  ex- 
pectations of  his  hellB.  For  he  says, 
before  lighting  them,  or  indeed  send- 
ing coals  to  Newcastle,  that  he  sees 
''  a  thousand  powers  resident  in  Grod, 
hy  the  smaUeat  ejsperue  of  meant,  to 
make  a  hell  such  as  no  earthly  science 
or  earthly  language  is  able  to  repre^ 
sent."  Although,  therefore,  Mr  Ir- 
ving be  as  wdl  acquainted  with  the 
modern  chemistry  as  Professor  Thom- 
son himself,  and  skilled  in  all  ^'  earth- 
hr  languages,"  we  must  not  expect 
mm  him  a  hell  that  can  stand  on 
eternity's  comparison,  with  that  which, 
"  at  the  smallest  expense  of  means," 
can  be  created  by  Omnipotence.  All 
this  is  very  modest  in  Mr  Irving-*very 
decorous — ^very  pious — very  reveren- 
tial. Well,  then,  ne  gives  us  his  '^  ideal 
of  hell" — and  if  that  be  all,  we  do  not 
see  why,  for  a  reasonable  sum  of  mo- 
ney, any  man  in  tolerable  health,  and 
with  such  nerves  as  generally  accom- 
pany an  underanged  stomach-appara- 
tus, might  not  undertake  to  pass  a  year 
or  two  there  by  no  means  uncom- 
fortably, and  afterwards  return  to  live 
with  his  wife  and  family  as  snugly  as 
an  annuitant.  For  suppose  the  gentle* 
man  who  took  the  wager,  and  ofiered 
to  perfonn  the  exnloit,  were  a  poet 
In  that  case,  according  to  the  '^judi- 
cious," and  also  "  imaginative"  Irving, 
he  is  to  "  bear  burdens."  That  is  aU 
—he  is  only  to  be  a  porter.  Now, 
suppose  Bums  to  have  been  the  poet 
to  perform.  The  burden  he  bore  in 
life  was  a  pretty  heavy  one— and  fully 
more  than  his  poor  shoulders  could 
bear.  Take  Allan  Cunninghame— 
Many  a  ponderous  weight  hiu  he  up- 
liftea,  when  a  stone-mason  in  Niths- 
dale— and  not  a  few  must  he  uplift 
now  without  a  murmurs-freestone  be- 
ing changed  to  marble.  Allan,  too, 
would  carry  broad  and  strong  dioul- 


ders  to  his  year's  probfttioiu  Insho^, 
take  good  poets  in  general,  and  you 
find  them  able-bodied  men  enou^: 
and  as  accustomed  to  bear  burdens  as 
men  of  other  professions.  Mr  Irving^ 
therefore,  shews  a  wonderful  mesgre-. 
ness  of  imagina.tion  in  his  punishment 
of  poets  in  hell.  But,  quoth  he,  "  I 
would  send  theporters  to  indite  tune- 
ful songs."  Why,  my  good  sir,  this 
is  what  many  of  them  are  doing  every 
day  in  their  lives  on  earth.  A  ware- 
house porter  is  the  Apollo  of  one  df 
our  most  celebrated  Magazines.  Our 
own  John  Leslie  writes  a  fair  song; 
and  Dugald  M'Glashan  of  the  Tron- 
Kirk,  a  peerless  porter,  is  also  a  very 
preUy  poet.  If  this  were  all  they  had 
to  dread,  not  a  caddy  in  Edinbrn^ 
who  would  not  go  to  Mr  Irving's 
"  soiree,"  for  sixpence  and  a  bumper 
of  Farintosh.  "  The  musicians,"  says 
Mr  Irving,/'  I  would  appoint  over  tne 
kennels."  Does  he  mean  ''  kennds" 
of  fox-hounds  or  harriers  ?  If  so,  no- 
thing they  would  like  better ;  the 
voices  of  Towler  and  Jowler  being 
at  times  most  harmonious.  "  The 
roving  libertines,  I  would  station  over 
the  watch  and  ward  of  streets."  A 
pretty  system  of  civic  economy  it 
would  be,  and  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  princij^les  of  br  Chalmers  ; 
-^but  still  "  roving  libertines"  would 
find  amusement  in  such  occupation, 
and  if  allowed  the  same  occasional  in- 
dulgence as  other  watchmen  and  war- 
ders, (which  is  necessary  to  his  aigu- 
ment,)  such  as  a  glass  of  blue  ruin 
now  and  then  of  a  frosty  night,  and  an 
hour's  nap  in  the  box,  when  the  Toms 
and  Jerrys  of  the  rueftd  city  had  gone 
to  roost,  to  say  nothing  of  deeping  all 
day,  they  would  not  be  so  much  to  be 
pitied.  "  I  would  banish  the  senti- 
mentalists to  the  Fens,  and  send  the 
rustic  labourers  to  seek  their  food 
among  the  moimtains."  Mliy,  sure- 
ly, you  cannot  call  this  sending  a  man 
to  hell  "  without  further  ado?^  There 
is  positively  not  a  more  sentimental 
spNOt  in  all  £ngland  than  the  Fens  of 
Lincolnshire,  unless  it  be  the  Isle  pf 
Ely ;  and  as  to  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing food  among  moimtains,  that  sure- 
ly would  not  be  a  hopeless  case  to  any 
rustic  labourer,  who  could  either  beg, 
borrow,  or  steal.  Suppose  the  scene 
laid  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the 
rustic  labourer  would  have  crowdy 
and  sheep's-head  and  trotters  at  tlie 
worst,  fish  in  their  season,  black 
game,  grouse,  and  ptarmigan,  (for 
we  presume  he  is  to  be  allowed  to 
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shoot  aB  and  ttnidrj  ^Aotit  t  B- 
cfinte  ;  kdA  ia  any  iMvt  of  lixe  Thane't 
estates^  roe  and  red-deer.  ''  Each  wily 
politidail,  I  ivonld  tmunlaiit  into  a 
ookaiy  of  honest  men^  aad  yonur  8tii]Md 
down  I  wonld  set  at  the  helm  ai  state." 
Now,  did  not  Mr  Francis  Jeffrey,  a 
wily  politician,  visit  America,  which 
wasorkiinally  colonized  by  honest  men 
from  tms  country,  and  who  more  face- 
laoos  and  havpy  than  he  ?  A  stupid 
cfeWQ  at  the  Kelm  of  state,  would  ait 
there  quite  contented,  however  un- 
popnlar  he  Bught  be  as  a  minister; 
even  altfaoitt;h  eonstantly  outvoted,  he 
could  keep  his  place  :  and  if,  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  the  oonstitatiOtt  of 


ihe  Idngdem,  he  we«^  afiat  a  few  Mki 
toiies,  allowed  to  resign,  the  mat 
chuckle-headed  ox-premier  would  put 
his  tengve  in  his  cheek,  and  laugh  at 
the  '^judicious  Irving,"  as  he  retired 
with  a  pension  in  perpetuity  of  6Q00L 
a-year,  a  sentimentahst  to  the  Fens. 

None  of  our  readers  can  possibly 
mistake  our  object  in  diis  artide — nor 
fail  to  see  that  it  is  a  good  one.  We 
leave  Mx  Irving  (for  a  Etfle  while)  to 
the  jud^^ent  of  all  mankind,  to  whom 
his  Orations  and  Arguments  are  ad- 
^essed; — and  as  our  ivory-pillaied 
time-iMeee  has  struck  one,  we  are  off  to 
Arthur's  Seat 


TXjaSES  TO  THE  MBMOBT  OF  ROBERT  BLOOMFIBLP. 

Lore  had  be  ftnmd  in  Imli  Where  poor  UMB  Hib 
Hb  daily  tochen  had  boeniKWdi  «ad  rUIk, 
The  itleBee  that  to  In  the  fterry  aky. 
The  daep  that  is  among  the  hmclT  faini; 

WOADSVORTB. 


8wsXT,  simple  Poet,  ttaon  art  gone ! 

And  rfisU  no  psrthig  tear  be  siied 
By  those  to  whom  thy  name  was  known, 

Above  thy  low  and  leady  bed  ? 
Shall  not  s  pUgrim,  lingering  by, 
Osse  on  diy  tiin^  and  hesre  s  sigh  ? 

Yes !  many,  many !  for  thy  besK 
Was  bumble  as  the  viokt  ]ow» 

That,  ahelter*d  in  some  shady  part, 
We  only  by  its  perfume  know  $ 

Yet  geoias  pure,  whicfa  God  had  sivenr 

Shone  o*er  thy  path— a  light  from  heaven  I 

'Mid  poverty  it  cheer*d  thy  lot, 
'Mid  darkness  it  illumed  thine  eyes» 

And  shed  on  esvth*s  most  dieaiy  spot 
A  gloiy  borrowed  from  the  skies : 

Thine  were  the  shows  of  earth  and  air. 

Of  Winter  dark,  and  Summer  fair. 

Before  Ums  spread  Was  Nature's  book. 
And,  with  a  bsfrd's  enruptured  glanee. 

By  thee  were  seen*  in  glen  and  brook, 
A  limitless  inheritance : 

Thy  ripening  boyhood  look'd  abroad. 

And  MLW  htm  gnad  was  man's  abode. 

Expanding  with  diine  added  days. 
Thy  fe&ngs  ripea'd  and  refined. 

Though  none  were  near  thy  views  to  raise, 
Or  train  to  fruit  the  budding  mind  ; 

As  grows  the  flower  amid  the  wild, 

Su<£  was  thy  foituiie— Nature's  ehiK ! 

No  pompous  leamteg— no  pande 
Of  pedantry,  and  cumbrous  kne. 

On  thy  daslie  boseni  weigh'd  i 
Instead,  were  thine  a  masy  stare 

Of  feelings  ddicaldy  wrought. 

And  treasures  glesm'd  by  silent  thought. 

Vol.  XIV. 


Obscurity,  snd  low-born  Caroi 

Labour,  and  Want— all  adverse  flings 
Combined  to  bow  thee  to  despair ; 

And  of  her  young  untnler^l  -'-'■^ 


To  rob 
With 


thy  genius — ^'Twas  in  vain ; 

oe  proud  soar  she  burst  her  cImmw 

The  besuties  of  the  budding  Spring  ; 

The  glories  of  the  Summer's  reign  ; 
The  russet  Autumn  triumphing    ' 

In  ripen'd  firuits  snd  got&a  grain  ; 
Winter  with  storms  aiound  his  shiine  ; 
Kach  in  their  turns,  were  themes  of  thine. 

And  lowly  life,  the  peasant's  lot. 
Its  humble  hopes,  and  simple  joys  ; 

By  mountain^tream  the  shepherd's  eot| 
And  what  the  rustic  hour  employs ; 

White  flocks  on  Nature's  caroet  spread  | 

Birds  blythdy  carolling  over-head. 

These  wetre  thy  themes,  and  thou  w«tblest ; 

Yea!  blest  beyond  the  wealth  of  kiagi ; 
Calm  joy  is  seated  in  the  breast 

Of  the  rapt  poet  as  he  sings; 
And  all  that  Truth  or  Hope  cm  bring 
Of  beauty  gikis  the  Muse's  wing. 

And,  Bloomfield,  thine  were  bUssflil  days, 
(U  flowen  of  bUss  may  thrive  on  earth;) 

Thine  was  the  glory  and  the  praise 
Of  genius  link*d  with  modest  worth  ; 

To  Wisdom  wed,  remote  from  strife. 

Calmly  paa^d  e'er  thy  stormlen  lifo. 

And  thou  Brtdesd^^ao  rnors^  no  move 
To  diarm  the  land  widi  sylvan  stafai ; 

Thy  harp  is  hush'd,  thy  song  is  o'er. 
But  what  is  sung  shiJl  long  remain^ 

When  cold  this  brad,  and  lost  this  vexss. 

Now  hung  in  reverence  on  thy  hearse  I 

«Y  A 


354  Scmgr.  Cfiept. 

SOMO  oeCASiONBD  BT  iBEiKO,  IV  TH£  aVAKTBALY  BBTIBW,  AVS  BLACK- 
wood's  MAOAZINBy  80MB  GLOOMY  ANTICIPATIOXB  OF  THB  BFrBCTS  OX  THB 
CHANGE  IN  THE  NAVIGATION  CODE. 

•<  Woe  to  ui  when  we  lose  the  watery  waU!**-*.TiMOTBT  Tzcklxb. 


If  e'er  that  dreadfiil  hour  should  come — But  God  avert  the  day !  When 


Eogland'a  glorious  flag  must  bend^  And  yield  old  Ocean's    sway ;   When 


foreign  ships  shall  o'er  that  deep.  Where  she  is  empress^  lord  ;  When  the 


t^)'l'Lr  ^N'f  I  nJ  J  J  JlJ-jjlMI 


cross  of  red  from  boltsprit-head    Is  hewn  by  fo-reign  sword;     Wlien 


prifi\i'n  jJi'  J  I  iiirj  ''  "\ 


foreign  foot  her  quarter-deck  With  proud  stride  treads  a-  long ;  When  her 


^■'f^  f  j|j.  r^^ 
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peaceftd  ships  meet  haughty  check  from  hail  of  fi>-reign  tongue;— One 


dilLLryli  1.  I  ^Irrrrlrt^-JI 


:      I  ■        .^      1  ■      ^'    ■  1^        I  ■    ■        I  ■     '  t — K  ■ 

prayer,  one  on--ly  prayer,  is  mine.  That,  ere  is  seen  that   sight.    Ere 


there  be  waminff  of  that  woe.  I  mav  be  whelm'd  in    nkhtT 


there  be  warning  of  that  woe,  I  may  be  whelm'd  in    nightT 

If  ever  other  prince  than  ours  wield  sceptre  o'er  that  main. 
Where  Howard,  Blake,  and  Frobisher,  the  Armada  smote  of  Spain  ; 
Where  Blake,  in  Cromwell's  iron  sway,  swept  tempest-like  the  seas. 
From  North  to  South,  from  East  to  West,  resistless  as  the  breeze ; 
Where  Russell  bent  great  Louis'  power,  which  bent  before  to  none. 
And  crush'd  his  arm  of  naval  strength,  and  dimm'd  his  Rising  Sun-— 
One  prayer,  one  only  prayer  is  mine — ^that,  ere  is  seen  that  sight. 
Ere  there  be  warning  of  that  woe,  I  may  be  whelm'd  in  night ! 

If  ever  other  keel  than  ours  triumphant  plough  that  brine. 

Where  Rodney  met  the  Count  De  Grasse,  ana  broke  the  Frenchman's  line. 

Where  Howe,  upon  the  first  of  June,  met  the  Jacobins  in  fight. 

And  with  Old  England's  loud  huzzas  broke  down  their  godless  might ; 

Where  Jervis  at  St  Vincent's  fell'd  the  Spaniards'  lofty  tiers. 

Where  Duncan  won  at  Camperdown,  and  Exroouth  at  Algiers — 

One  prayer,  one  only  prayer,  is  mine— that,  ere  is  seen  that  sight. 

Ere  there  be  warning  of  that  woe,  I  may  be  whelm'd  in  night ! 

But  oh !  what  asony  it  were,  when  we  should  think  on  thee. 

The  flower  of  all  the  Admirals  that  ever  trod  the  sea ! 

I  shall  not  name  thy  honoured  name — but  if  the  white-diflrd  Isle 

Which  rear'd  the  Lion  of  the  deeo,  the  Hero  of  the  Nile, 

Him  who,  'neath  Copenhagen's  sdf,  o'erthrew  the  faithless  Dane, 

Who  died  at  glorious  Trafklgar,  o'er-vanquished  France  and  Spain, 

Should  yield  her  |>ower,  one  prayer  is  mine — ^that,  ere  is  seen  tkat  sigh^ 

Ere  there  be  warning  of  that  woe,  I  may  be  whelin'd  in  night ! 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 
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Thk  Character  of  the  RuasianB ;  with  a 
detailed  Htstonr  of  Moscow.  By  Robert 
LyaU,  M.D.  Aiember  of  the  Imperial  So- 
detia  of  Agriculture  and  Natunu  History, 
and  9f  the  Pnysico-Medical  Society  at  Mos- 
cow ;  and  of  several  Societies  in  Great  Bri- 
tain.  Handsomely  printed  in  quarto,  and 
illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings. 

An  Essay  on  Human  liberty.  By  the 
late  very  Reverend  Isaac  Milner,  JD.D. 
Dean  of  Carlisle. 

The  Third  Volume  of  Caledonia ;  or,  an 
Uittorieal  and  Topographical  Account  of 
North  Britain,  from  the  most  ancient  to 
the  present  time;  with  a  Dictionary  of 
Places,  Chorographical  and  Philological. 
By  Geofge  Chalmey,  F.  R.  S.  and  S.  A. 
With  Maps,  Plans,  &c 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Dr  Magee) 
if  preparing  a  New  Edition  of  his  valuable 
work  on  the  Atonement. 

Early  in  October  will  be  ready,  the 
Fourth  Edition,  corrected^  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Home*s  Introduction  to  the  Cri- 
tical Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holv 
Scriptures,  in  4  thick  volumes  8vo. ;  with 
numerous  Mum,  and  Fac  Similes  of  Bib- 
lical MS& — Possessors  of  the  former  edi- 
tions may  have  (gratis)  an  additional  Fac 
Shnile,  on  applying  to  their  respective 
Publishers. 

Mr  J.  F.  Daniel  will  soon  publish  a  vo- 
lume of  Meteorological  Essays :  The  Con- 
■titufion  of  the  Atmosphere,  the  Radiation 
of  Heat  in  the  Atmosphere,  Meteorologi- 
cal Instruments,  the  Climate  of  London, 
and  the  Construction  and  Usea  of  a  new 
Hygrometer. 

The  third  edition  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper*! 
work  on  Dislocation  and  Fractures,  is  print- 
ing. An  Appendix  will  contain  a  Refuta- 
tion of  the  Statements  made  in  a  late  criti- 
cal publication,  on  a  subject  treated  of  in  a 
former  edition  of  this  work. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr  Fairman*8  Ac- 
count of  the  Public  Funds,  with  consider- 
able additions,  is  now  in  the  press. 

Preparing  for  publication,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin,  a  fourth,  and 
greatly  enlarged  edition  of  an  Introduction 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Rare  and  Valuable 
Editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics ; 
and  a  new  work,  entitied  the  Library  Com- 
panion ;  or,  the  Young  Man's  Guide  and 
the  Old  Man's  Comfort  in  the  Choice  of  a 
Library ;  in  one  very  thick  octavo  volume. 

The  Rev.  R.  C.  Maturin,  author  of 
**  Bertram,'*  &c.,  will  publish  a  new  No- 
vel during  the  ensuing  winter. 

Mr  Robert  Meikleham's  Treatise  on  the 
various  Methods  of  Heating  Buildings  by 
Steam,  Hot  Air,  Stoves,  and  Qpen  Fures, 
will  very  soon  appear. 

A  new  edition  of  Hunlon*i  Worka  it  in 


the  press,  viz.  Sermons  on  Christ  Cruciied 
and  Glorified,  and  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  now 
first  collected,  witii  a  liife  of  the  AuUior* 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  Ram- 
bles Abroad ;  or.  Observations  on  the  Con- 
tinent, made  during  the  Summers  of  the 
years  1816, 1817,  and  1818,  in  Excursions 
through  Part  of  the  North  of  France,  the 
Low  Countries,  along  the  Rhine  and  the 
Prussian  Frontier. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  the 
Rural  Improver ;  or,  a  Practical  Treatise 
on  the  Nature  and  Management  of  such 
Rural  Scenes  and  Objects  as  are  necessary 
to  promote  the  comfort,  convenience,  and 
embellishment  of  the  Residences  of  the 
higher  ranks  of  society.  The  whole  found, 
ed  on  Experience,  and  deduced  from  well- 
known  natural  principles,  vrhich  are  for 
ever  inmiutable.  By  William  Pontey,  au- 
thor of  the  *•  Profitable  PUmter,"  and 
«•  Forest  Pruner." 

A  Statement  of  the  Conduct  of  the  King 
of  France,  and  of  his  Royal  Highness  Mon- 
sieur, with  regard  to  the  Pecuniary  Ad- 
vances made  to  them  in  the  days  of  their 
Distress.  By  the  late  Honourable  Robert 
Henry  Southwell,  Aide-de-Camp  to  Mon- 
sieur during  the  Campaign  of  1792.  The 
author's  Memorials  to,  and  recent  Corre- 
spondence with,  the  said  Personages — tl^e 
Marshal  Marquis  de  Lauriston,  Dukes  da 
BUcas,  Fitz-James,  &c.  By  Robert  Hen- 
ry Southwell,  Esq.  is  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
licatbn. 

Sir  John  Malcolm's  Memoir  of  Central 
India,   (including   Malwa  and  adjoining 

Provinces,)  with  the  History  and  copious 
Uustrations  of  the  past  and  present  Con- 
dition of  that  Country ;  with  an  original 
Map,  Tables  of  the  Revenue,  and  Popular 
tion,  a  Geographical  Report,  and  compre* 
hensive  Index,  will  very  soon  appear. 

In  the  press.  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
Louis  XI V.  and  of  the  Regency ;  extract- 
ed from  the  German  Correspondence  of 
Madame  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  Mother  of  the  Regent  $  preceded 
by  a  Biographical  Notice  of  this  Princess ; 
with  Notes,  &c. 

In  a  few  days  wiU  be  published,  Rome 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  containing  a 
complete  account  of  the  Ruins  of  the  An- 
cient City,  the  Remains  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  Monuments  of  Modem 
Times ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Fine  Arts, 
on  the  State  of  Society,  and  on  the  Religi* 
ous  Ceremonies,  Manners,  and  Customs,  of 
the  Modern  Romans,  in  a  Series  of  Letters, 
written  during  a  residence  at  Rome  in  the 
Years  1817  and  1818.  Third  edition. 

Mrs  Sarah  Brealey  wiU  soon  publish 
three  Essays  on  Regenerauony  and  other 
Spiritual  Sobjecti. 
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The  Rev.  Ridiud  Warner  is 
on  a  fourth  Series  of  Sermons  in  ] 
script  Characters;  on  Characters  from 
Scnpture,  for  the  use  of  the  younger  Cler. 
^  Mid  Candidates  for  HoW  Qrders. 

Dr  Robert  Jackson*s  Work,  entitled  an 
Outline  of  Uinto  for  the  Polidcal  Organi* 
ladon  and  Moral  Training  of  the  Human 
Race*  will  very  soon  appear. 

Dr  George  Miller  is  about  to  publish 
Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Htstoiy, 
Vols.  IV.  and  V.  bringing  down  the  His« 
tonr  of  this  Country  to  the  Revolution. 

W.  T.  Brande  is  preparing  a  Manuel  of 
Pharmacy,  in  octavo. 

Dr  Ure  is  about  to  publish  a  new  edition 
of  BerthoUet  on  Dyeing,  with  Notes  and 
niustntions. 

Mr  West  is  about  to  publish,  in  a  sepa« 
fate  form,  with  additions,  his  Analysis  of 
the  New  Sulphur  Spring  at  Harrogate. 

The  Hermits  in  Prison ;  bdngaTrans- 
ktion  from  the  interesting  work  of  Mon- 
sieur Jouv.  This  work  was  written  in  the 
Prison  of  St  P61a|pe,  where  the  author, 
with  his  friend  Monsieur  Jouy,  were  re? 
centhr  confined  for  a  PoliUcal  libel. 

Mr  Waterhouse  Kay  is  engaged  npon 
an  En^ish  Translation  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on Laws. 

Mr  H.  V.  Smith  is  prepaiinff  for  publi- 
cation, a  History  of  the  £ng^  Stage, 
firom  Uie  Reformation  to  the  present  time ; 
containing  a  particular  account  of  all  the 
Theatres  that  have  been  erected  at  differ- 
ent periods  in  the  Metropolis;  interspersed 
with  Anecdotes,  &c.  Ac 

Mr  Cottle  is  about  to  publish  Observa- 
tions on  the  Oveston  Caves,  with  their 
Animal  Contents ;  dedicated  to  Sir  Hum- 
phrev  Davy.  The  work  will  contain  en- 
gravmgs  0^  the  fossil  remains  of  fourteen 
animals  obtained  there,  and  selected  from 
between  two  and  three  thousand  specimens. 

Shortly  will  be  published.  Poetical  and 
Miscellaneous  Works  of  Alexander  Pope^ 
indudins  the  Notes  of  Warburton,  War- 
ton,  wd  various  Conmientators,  with  a 
New  Life  of  the  Author,  and  Annotations* 
By  William  Roscoe,  £sa. 

A  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Revl  £.  Ir- 
vbg's  Orations  and  Arguments,  &c.  is 
preparing  for  publication,  interspersed  with 
Remarks  on  tne  Composition  of  a  SermoOi 
By  Philonous. 

In  the  press,  Remarks  on  Spam ;  de- 
scriptive of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
its  Inhabitanu,  Constitutional  Troops, 
Party-Feelings,  Present  State  of  Trade, 
&c  By  Jomi  Bramsen,  Author  of  Tra- 
vels in  Bgypt,  Syria,  and  Greece,  &c  and 
Sappho,  £c    In  one  voL  8vo. 

A  New  Edition  of  Watkin*s  Portable 
Cyclopedia,  with  numerous  additions  and 
improvements,  is  in  oouise  of  publication. 
'  Suggestions  on  Christian  Education,  &c 
•ceompanied  by  two  Biographical  Sketches, 


and  a  Memdr  of  Amos  Green,  Bsq.  of 
Batii  and  York;  by  his  late  Widow,  wiU 
soon  appear. 

A  Concise  Description  of  the  BngUsh 
Lakes,  and  Mountains  in  their  vidoity, 
with  Remarks  on  the  Mineralogy  and  Geo- 
logy of  the  District.   By  JoniShan  OUey. 

A  New  Edition  of  Miss  Benger*s  Me- 
moin  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots,  with  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Court  of  Henry  the  Second; 
will  soon  appear. 

Letten  to  Marianne,  by  the  late  WiL 
liam  Coombe,  Esq.  Autlior  of  Dr  Syntax, 
are  announced. 

A  Poem,  entitled  Ludolph,  or  the  I4ght 
of  Nature,  by  Charlotte  Caroline  Richard- 
son ;  is  printing  by  subscription. 

The  Second  Edition  of  Mr  Goodwin's 
New  System  of  shoeing  Horses,  is  in  pr^ 
paration,  containing  many  new  and  im» 
portant  additions,  with  plates  iUustiative 
of  the  recent  invention,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Patent,  for  Shoeing  Horses  wiUi 
cast  malleable  iron,  enabling  the  PuUie 
to  obtain  Shoes  oorrectiy  made  of  any 
form. 

Shortly  win  be  published,  the  Young 
Naturalist,  a  Tale  for  young  People.  By 
A.  C.  Mant. 

Lady  Morgan  is  preparing  a  Life  of 
Salvator  Rosa. 

The  Second  Part  of  French  Classics, 
edited  by  L.  T.  Ventouillac,  comprising 
Numa  Pompilius,  by  Florian ;  with  Notes, 
and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  will  soon  ap- 
pear. 

An  Elementanr  Treatise  on  Algebraf 
Theoretical  and  Practical ;  with  improve- 
ments in  some  of  the  more  difficult  Parts 
of  the  Science,  particularly  in  the  general 
Demonstration  of  the  Binomial  Theorem, 
the  Solution  of  Equations  of  the  higher 
Orders,  the  Summation  of  Infinite  Series, 
&C.  Dedicated,  with  Permission,  to  Dr 
Gregory,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Royal  Military  Academy.  By  J.  R. 
Young. 

A  Series  of  Lectures  upon  the  Elements 
of  Chemical  Science,  lately  delivered  at 
the  Surry  Institution  i  Comprising  the  Ba- 
sis of  the  New  Theory  of  Crystallization^ 
and  Diagrams  to  illustrate  tiie  Elementary 
Combination  of  Atoms,  particular  Theo- 
ries of  Electrical  Infiueace,  and  of  Flame ; 
with  a  full  Description  of  the  Author's 
Blow-Pipe,  and  its  Powers  and  Effects, 
when  charged  with  certain  Gases,  &c.  &c. 
witii  Eight  Plates.  By  Goldsworthy  Qur- 
ney.    8vo. 

A  Statistical  Account  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  with  an 
Historic^  Sketch  of  those  Colonies,  and 
an  enumeration  of  the  advantages  which 
they  severally  offer  to  various  classes  of 
Emigrants,  &c.  the  Third  Edition,  with 
emMlishments^  ^c  By  C.  W.  Went- 
worth,  Esq. 
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Speedily  will  be  puUiihed,  The  Fores- 
iom.  By  the  Author  of  ^  Lic^te  mod  fiha- 
dovs  of  Scottuh  Ufe,"  and '' The  Tiiak  of 
Jfaqgafet  Lyndny.**    1  vt^  Pott  8vo. 

A  New  Edidon  will  ahordy  appear,  of 
At  life  of  Dr  James  Beattie.  By  Sir 
Williani  Fotbek  In  2  vols.  8ira  With  a 
fine  Portrait.    Fzke  18s.  boards. 

8t  Johnstoun,  or  John  Earl  of  Oowrie,  a 
Hiatsrieal  Novel,  in  8  vols.  13mo. 

The  6pae  Wife,  a  Novel,  in  8  voib.  By 
the  Author  of  the  «^  Ayrshire  Legatees," 
"  BingBD  Gilhaiae,'*  &c 

The  Bachelor's  Wife ;  post  Bvo. 

AnariwBih  in  fieotbnd;  being  a ^ew 
of  the  State  of  the  Country,  with  l>escrip. 
tions  of  the  most  odehnSed  Scenes  and 
Stthjects  of  local  and  historiad  interest. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Bdfiage  is  about  to 
pablxah  a  Monitor  to  Families,  or  Dis- 
oottfsea  on  some  of  the  Scenes  and  Dutica 
of  Domestic  Life. 

A  tianaialienof  Goethe*s  Wilhdm  Mies- 
ter,  is  in  the  press. 

Dr  Hibbert  annomicea  Sketches  of  the 
Philooophy  of  Apparitions ;  or  an  attempt 


to  trwe  sndi  lUarions  to  their  Pineal 
Canaes. 

The  Smack  and  Steam-Boat  Gnlde; 
being  a  oseftil  and  pleasant  Companion  to 
the  Voyager  betwixt  Leith  and  London  ; 
eomproicodmg  Historioal,  Topogimpbical, 
and  Desointive  DdineotioDs  or  that  Coast ; 
with  Sketoies  concisely  descriptivoof  £din« 
burgh,  Aberdeen,  and  London;  with  a 
Chart  of  the  Coast,  &«. 

An  Act  to  Repeal  the  Duty  upon  Horses 
lot  to  Hire,  for  the  purpose  of  Travdling, 
in  Great  Britain ;  and  to  grant  other  Du- 
ties in  tieu  thereof ;  4iid  to  provide  for  lot- 
ting the  asms  to  Farm. 

A  Panoramie  View  of  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgh  and  Surrounding  Country;  com- 
prehending the  varied  and  picturesque 
Scenery,  as  seen  fiom  the  topof  the  Cal- 
ton  HiU,  from  an  actual  .  l>rawing  on 
the  spot  by  Mr  Tytler,  will  appear  m  a 
short  time,  beautiMly  printed  In  chalk  by 
Simoneau,  and  handsomely  coloured.  Size 
90  inches  long,  by  21  inches  broad.  A 
description  of  aJl  the  principal  buildings 
&C.  will  aooompany  it. 
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AOBtCVX.T17RE. 

The  Fanner*s  Directory  and  Guide  to 
the  Farrier,  Grazier,  and  Planter ;  with  the 
Domestic  Instructor.  By  Leonard  Towne, 
I  voL  4to.  with  Engravings.    L.1, 10s. 

AWTiaVITIlS. 

Jewish,  Oriental,  and  CUuacal  Antiqui- 
ties ;  eontaining  Illustrations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  Classical  Records  from  Oriental 


BTBLIOeAAPHT. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Books 
printed  in  the  Fifteenth  Ctotury,  latdv 
forming  part  of  the  library  of  the  Duke  m 
Cassaao  Serra,  and  now  the  proper^  of 
George  John  Earl  Spencer,  K.G. ;  with  a 
General  Index  of  Authors  and  Editions 
contained  in  the  present  volume,  and  in  the 
BiUiotheea  Spenoeriaaa  and  ^des  Althor- 
mane.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Frognall 
iHbdin,  F.R.S.S.A.    L.1,  Is. 

BIOOAAPBT. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Marchioness  de 
BoBchamps,  on  La  Vendue ;  edited  by  the 
Countess  of  Gcnlis.  Translated  from  the 
French.  6s. 

Memoires  de  Madame  la  Marquise  de 
BoDcfaamps,  sur  la  Vendue.  R6dig^  par 
Madame  la  ConntessedeGenlis.  Reprint- 
ed fkom  the  Paris  edition. 

TboLifo  of  Wesley,  and  theRiseand  Pro- 
onsaefMetfaeffism.  By  Robert  Southey, 
Esq.  Sooond  edition.  9  vols.  Svo.  L.1,  Si. 

Some  Account  of  the  Public  Life  of  the 


late  Lieutenant-General  Shr  George  Pro- 
vost, BarL,  particularly  of  his  Services  hi 
the  Canadas;  including  a  Reply  to  the 
Strictures  on  his  MiHtary  Character,  con- 
tained in  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, for  October,  1822.    78.  6d. 

Sltetches  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  Nathaniel  Greene,  Major-General  of  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States,  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution.  ^  William  Johnson,  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.    L.3,  3s. 

Memoirs  of  John  Aikin,  M.D.  By  Lucy 
Aikin.  With  a  Selection  of  his  Miscella- 
neous Pieces,  Biographical,  Moral,  and 
Critical.  2  vols.  8vo.  With  a  capital  Por- 
trait by  Engleheart.    Price  L.1,  4s. 

Memoirs  of  Count  Rapp,  First  Aid-de- 
camp to  Napoleon.  Written  by  himself, 
and  published  by  his  family.  Containing 
a  multitude  of  curious  Facts  and  Anecdotes 
hitherto  unknown.     10s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  from  the  Accession  of 
PhiKp  the  Fifth,  to  the  Death  of  Charles 
Ae  Third,  1700—1788.  Drawn  from  un- 
'published  documents  and  secret  papers. 
With  an  Historical  Introduction  relative  to 
the  principal  Transactions  under  the  Aus- 
trian Dynasty,  and  a  Statistical  Accoimt  of 
the  State  of  Spain,  at  the  Accession  of 
Charles  the  Fourth.  By  the  Rev.  Arch- 
deacon Coxe.  5  vols.  8vo.  Second  edi- 
tion.   L.3,  38. 

Original  Memoirs ;  or,  Brief  Sketches  of 
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real  Chancten.  By  a  Clergyman  of  tba 
Church  of  England.    4s. . 

Memoirs  otthe  fianm  de  Kolli,  relatlTS 
to  the  Secret  Mission  on  which  he  was  em- 
ployed  by  the  British  Government  in  1810, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  liberation  of 
Ferdinand  VII.,  King  of  Spain,  from  ca^ 
tivity  at  Valenfay.  To  which  are  add^ 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Queen  of  Etmria,  writ- 
teo  by  Heiself. 

The  Life  of  Isaak  Walton,  including 
Notices  of  his  Contemporaries.  By  Tho- 
mas Zouch,  D.D.  F.  L.  S.,  Prebendary 
of  Durham,  embellished  with  Twenty-five 
Engravings  of  Scenes  described  by  Walton, 
Wood-cuts,  &C.,  in  foolscap  8vo.  extra 
boards,  12s. ;  large  paper,  extra  boards,  18s. 

Memoir  of  the  late  Mrs  Patenon,  Wife 
of  the  Rev.  Dr  Patenon  of  St  Petersburgh, 
oontainmg  Extracts  from  her  Diary  and 
Correspondence.  By  the  Rev.  William 
fiwann.    Second  Edition.    Ss.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  a  Oreek  young  Lady;  or, 
Madame  Pauline  Adelaide  Alexandre  Pa- 
nam,  versus  his  Serene  Highness  the  reign- 
ing Prinee  of  Saxe  Coburg.— This  volume 
presents  very  curious  details  of  the  man- 
ners and  characters  of  the  Court  of  Coburs , 
and  includes  Letters  from  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  the  Prince<le  Mettemich,  the 
famous  Prince  de  Ligne,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Saxe  Coburg,  Prince  Leopold 
of  Saxe  Coburg,  and  several  other  distin- 
guished Personages  on  the  Continent.  In 
French  and  English*  Neatly  pzinted  In 
crown  8vD.  Price  10s,  6d.  in  extra  boards, 
embellished  with  portraits  of  Madame  Pa- 
nam,  and  of  the  Prince  of  Coburg. 

ZDUCATIOK. 

The  Youthful  Travellers ;  or  Letters 
chiefly  descriptive  of  Scenes  visited  by 
Young  People,  and  designed  as  Examples 
of  the  Epistolary  Style,  for  Children.  ISmo. 
2s.  6d. 

Israel  Lyon*s  Hebrew  Gramnuu:,  with 
Points.  Revised  and  corrected  by  H.  Ja- 
cobs.   Fourth  edition. 

Traduction  Fran9aise,  ou  Clef  du  "  Ma- 
nuel Epistolaire  a  Tusage  des  jeunes  De- 
moiselles Anglaises.*'  Par  Madame  de 
Froux.    SB.6d. 

FIVE  ARTS. 

An  Illustration  of  the  Architecture  and 
Sculpture  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wor- 
cester,  on  Twelve  Plates,  each  10  by  12 
inches,  carefully  engraved  in  the  line  man- 
ner, from  drawings  by  C.  Wild,  and  ac- 
companied by  an  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Account  of  the  Fabric.  Price  in  boards, 
in  atlas  quarto,  L.4,  4s.  India  proofs,  in 
folio  Colombier,  L.8,  8s. 

Historical  Illustrations  of  Quentin  Dnr- 
ward,  selected  from  Philip  de  Comines, 
Brantome,  and  other  Writers;  with  Re- 
marks on  each  Chapter,  pointing  out  the 
coincidences  or  diacrepandes  between  the 
Novelist  and  the  Historian.     With  Por- 
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traiu  of  Louis  XL,  Charles  the  Bold,  and 
Philip  de  Comines.    7s* 

Parts  IX.  and  X.  of  a  Series  of  Engra- 
vings, in  Outline,  by  Henry  Moses,  of  the 
Works  of  Antonio  Canova,  iu  Seolpmre 
and  Modelling,  with  Descriptions  ftmn  tlia 
Italian  of  the  Countess  Albrizzi. 

Storer*s  Description  of  Ponthill  Abbej, 
with  Eight  Interior  and  Exterior  Viewa, 
(forming  No.  I.  of  the  PoruFolio.)  2s.  6d. 
and  4s. 

Graphical  and  Literary  lUustrationa  of 
FonthUl  Abbey,  with  Heraldical  and  Ge- 
nealogical notices  of  the  Beckford  Familj. 
By  John  Britton.  Large  paper,  £2,  10s. 
Small,  £1,  5s. 

Sk^ches  of  the  Lives  of  Coneggfo  and 
Parmegiano.  With  Notices  of  their  prin- 
cipal Works.  Svo.  10s.  8d. 

An  Exact  Representation  of  the  Rev.  K. 
Irving,  of  the  Caledonian  Church,  Cro«s- 
Street,  Hatton-Garden,  drawn  from  lAfc^ 
in  litiiography.    By  G.  H.  Jones.  2s. 

BISTORT. 

A  History  of  Richmondshire,  in  the 
North  Riding  of  York ;  together  with  thote 
parts  of  the  EverwicsUre,  of  Domesday, 
'  which  form  the  Wapentakes  of  Lonsdale, 
Ewecross,  and  Amundemess,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  York,  Lancaster,  and  Westmore- 
land. By  die  late  Thomas  Dunham  WhiU 
aker,  LL.D.  F.S.A.  Vicar  of  WhaUey  and 
of  Blackburn  in  Lancashire.  In  2  vols, 
fblio,  on  fine  demy  paper,  L.25,  4s.,  and 
on  super-royal  drawing  paper,  with  Indian 
paper  proof  impressions  of  the  plates,  L.50, 
8s. 

The  History  of  Alexander's  SuooesscoSv 
forming  a  Continuation  of  Ancient  History, 
from  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to 
the  Reign  of  Augustus,  First  Emperor  of 
Rome.  Abridgea  for  Youth,  from  the 
original  work  of  M.  Rollin,  by  the  author 
of ''  The  TraveU  of  a  British  Druid,"  the 
Abridgement  of  the  Travds  of  Anacharsis 
in  Greece,  &c.    2  vols.    8s. 

Provisory  Constitution  of  Greece,  tnai- 
lated  from  the  second  edition  printed  at  Co- 
rinth, and  acooropanied  with  the  Original 
Greek ;  to  which jtfe  prefixed,  a  Letter  to 
the  Senate  of  the  Greek  Confederation,  and 
a  General  View  of  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  the  Revolution.  By  a  Grecian  Eye-wit- 
ness. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  Philip 
de  Comines,  containing  the  History  <» 
Louis  XI.  and  Charles  VIII.  of  France ; 
and  also  of  Charles  tiie  Bold,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  which  Prince  he  was  Secre- 
tary. As  also  the  History  of  Edward  IV. 
and  Henry  VL  of  England,  including  that 
of  Europe  for  half  the  fifteenth  Century ; 
and,  lastiy,  the  Scandalous  Chronicle,  gi- 
ving an  Account  of  several  remarkable  Ae« 
ddents  and  Adventures  that  happened  in 
France  and  other  neighbouring  States,  from 
1460  to  1483.    2  vols,  poet  8vo.   JCl,  1»- 
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An  Eifiy  on  the  Hittoiy  of  theEngUih 

OoTernment  and  Constitiidoii,  from  tho 
xeign  of  Henry  V HI.  to  the  Present  Timo. 
By  Lord  John  RuiselL  Second  Edition, 
enlarged* 

A  concise  View  of  the  History,  Litera* 
tare,  and  present  Society  of  Oonville  and 
Cuus  CoUese,  Cambridge ;  containing  an 
account  of  the  Academical  and  other  Ho- 
nours conferred  upon  its  Members ;  also 
of  the  College  Prizes,  Preferments,  and  an 
Obituary  of  the  ^ear  1822,  together  with 
a  List  of  the  Writers  of  the  present  day, 
and  their  works.  By  William  Henry 
Wniiams,  M.D.  F.L.S.  Ipswich ;  of  Oon- 
▼iUe  and  Caius  CoUc^  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &&    6s. 

LAW. 

Observations  on  the  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  the  Practice  and  Delays 
complained  of  in  that  Court   8vo. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Twenty-third  £di« 
tion  of  Hr  Burn's  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
Parish-officer,  including  the  Statutes  from 
the  1st  Geo.  4th,  1820,  to  3d  Geo.  4th, 
1822,  and  the  adjudged  cases  to  the  end  of 
Trinity  Term,  1822,  together  with  a  va- 
riety of  new  Precedents  and  MS.  Cases. 
By  G.  Chetwynd,  Esq.  M.  P.  Barrister  at 
Law,  and  Chairman  of  the  Staffordshire 
Quarter  Sessions.     1  vol.  8vo.  16s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
laverpool,  proposing  to  remove  the  British 
Museum  to  the  East  Wing  of  Somerset- 
house. 

A  Letter  on  the  Means  and  Importance 
of  Converting  the  Slaves  in  the  West  In- 
dies to  Christianity.  By  the  Bight  Hon. 
Sir  G.  H.  Rose,  M.P. 

A  Second  Series  of  Letters  to  W.  Wil- 
berfince,  Esq.  M.P.  and  his  Defender  Me- 
lancthon,  on  the  Claims  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  Religious  and  Civil  Power  in  this 
Protestant  Empire.  By  Amicus  Protestans. 
5s.  6d. 

Instructions  in  all  kinds  of  Gymnastic 
Exercises,  as  taught  and  practis^  in  the 
Gymnastic  Institutions  of  Germany.  De- 
signed »8  well  for  colleges,  schools,  and 
otner  places  of  education,  as  for  private 
use.     By  a  Military  Officer.    68.  6d. 

A  Short  Vindication  of  the  General  Pe- 
nitentiary at  Millbank,  from  the  censures 
contained  in  ^'  A  Letter  addressed  by  C.  C. 
Western,  Esq.  to  the  Lord  Lieutenants  and 
Magistrates  of  the  County  of  Essex ;"  to 
which  are  added,  a  few  Remarks  on  the 
Punishment  of  Juvenile  Offenders.  By  G» 
Holford,  Esq.  M.P. 

Part  I.  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Boxiana. 
By  Pierce  Egan.    68. 

The  Claims  of  the  Clergy  to  Tithes  and 
other  Church  Revenues,  so  far  as  they  are 
founded  on  the  Political  Expediency  of  sup- 
porting such  a  Body,  on  Divine  Ri^ht,  on 
History,  or  on  the  notion  of.Unahenable 
Property,  Examined. 
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Bemarkf  on  tfaa  Indlaui.  Ihra    2a, 

Prison  Labour,  &c.— .CorrespondenoeaDd 
Commnnications,  addressed  to  hia  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Homo 
Department,  concerning  the  Introduction  of 
Tread-MiUs  into  Prisons,  with  other  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  Subject  of  Prison 
Discipline.  By  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley, 
BarL 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Turf,  the  Ring,  the 
Chase,  the  Pit,  Bon  Ton^  and  the  Varieties 
of  life ;  forming  a  desirable  Supplement, 
and  modem  Addition,  to  every  Dictionary 
now  extant ;  comprising  the  oompletest  and 
most  authentic  Lexicon  Balatronicum  hi- 
therto offered  to  the  notice  of  &e  Sporting 
World,  for  elucidating  Words  and  Phrases 
that  are  necessarily  or  purposely  cramp, 
mutadve  and  unintelligible,  outside  their 
respective  spheres.    By  John  Bee,  Esq. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Education  of  Public 
Men  in  England,  both  CivU  and  Military. 
3s.  6d. 

The  Appeal  of  a  Free  Spaniard  to  the 
Public  C^ion  of  Europe ;  exhibiting 
Traits  of  unexampled  and  unchristian  Per- 
fidy on  the  part  of  the  French  Government 
towards  Spain,  in  seeking  to  excite  Insur- 
rection, Civil  War,  and  Counter-Revolu- 
tion,  hy  aggravating  the  Calamities  of  Pes- 
tilence. 

A  Letter  to  John  Bull ;  to  which  is  add, 
ed,  the  Sketch  of  a  PUn  for  the  safe,  speedy, 
and  effectual  Abolition  of  Slavery.  By  a 
Free-bom  Englishman.    Is. 

A  Voice  from  St  Peter*s  and  St  Paul's ; 
being  a  few  Plain  Words,  addreued  most 
respectfully  to  the  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  on  some  late  Accusations 
against  the  Church  Establtshment ;  Parti- 
cularly those  contained  in  No.  ^S  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review ;  with  General  Observa- 
tions. By  a  Member  of  the  Univeruty  of 
Oxford.    2s.  6d.  • 

A  Description  of  the  Tread-Mill,  with 
Observations  on  its  Management,  accompa- 
nied hy  a  Plate  and  Description  of  a  New 
Instrument,  by  which  the  daily  Account  of 
Individual  Labour  maybe  determined  by  in- 
spection, and  regulated  with  uniformity  and 
precision.  Including  Tables  of  the  Rates 
of  Labour  at  various  Prisons,  Certificates 
respecting  the  Health  of  Prisoners  so  em- 
ployed,  and  a  List  of  Dietaries  in  use  with 
this  kind  of  Prison  Labour.    4s. 

Characteristics,  in  the  manner  of  Roche- 
foucault^s  Maxims.    4s.  6d. 

The  Valedictory  Address  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  deli- 
vered by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,  at  a 
Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Society, 
June  13th,  1823,  to  the  Lord  Bisliop  of 
Calcutta,  previously  to  his  da»arturo  for 
India,  together  with  hia  Lor&hip's  Re- 
ply. 

Researches  about  Atmospheric  Pheno- 
mena. By  Thomas  Forster,  F.L.S.  M.B. 
&c  Itc  &c.   Third  Edition.  To  which  is 
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now  first  added,  The  Calendar  of  Natote. 
15fc 

The  Contractor  Unn»sked;  being  LeU 
ters  to  the  aathor  of  the  misnamed  *^  Re- 
ply to  Ae  Letters  to  the  Contractors  of  the 
Ckilombian  Loan  ;^*  comprising  Remarks  on 
the  certainty  of  the  Non-radncation  of  the 
Loan  founded  on  Documentary  ETidence 
and  recent  Proceedings.  By  a  Member  of 
die  Honourable  Society  of  Lincofai^s  Inn. 

The  Vindication  of  the  Conduct  of  the 
Colombian  Government  and  its  Ministers, 
IB  reference  to  Mr  Zea's  Debentures  and 
Loan  ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Expose  of 
Mr  Gual,  the  Altnister  ibr  the  Foreign 
Department.  Prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Vice-President,  Santander,  for 
tile  consideration  of  Coneress,  and  other 
Documents,  is  published  mr  gratuitous  <fo- 
tribudon. 

Remarks  on  DuelHng ;  comprising  Ob- 
servations on  the  Arguments  in  Defence  of 
this  Pracdce.  By  Oeorge  Buchan,  Esq.  of 
Kelloe.    2s.  dd. 

The  Game  of  Ecarte,  as  played  in  the 

higher  Cirdes  of  London  and  Paris,  with 

the  Rules  and  Reguladons  of  the  Game. 

Printed  verbatim  m>m  the  French  edxdon. 

""^  J*rice  2». 

Essay  on  Dog  Breaking.  By  Sir  J.  3e- 
bridht^s  Gamekeeper.  8tq.  2s.  6d. 
*  The  Consolidated  Post  Horse  Duty  Act, 
4  Geo.  4,  with  Schedule ;  to  which  is  add- 
ed a  Compendious  Index.  ByT.  J.  Mawe, 
Esq.  of  New  Inn. 

£de*s  Gold  and  Silversmith^  Calcula^ 
for  ;  containing  New  and  Complete  Tables 
for  shewing  the  Value  of  any  Quantity  of 
Silver  or  Gold,  from  3s.  to  10s.  per  oz.  ; 
and  from  L.1,  ^b-  to  L.5,  58.  per  oz. ;  cal- 
culated from  one  grain  to  1000  ounces  ; 
Tables  of  Duties  on  Wrought  Gold  and 
Silver ;  Value  of  Gold  at  the  Coinage 
price ;  Standard  Weights  of  the  Gold  and 
Silver  Coinage ;  List  of  Stamps,  &c.  Also, 
a  Table  of  the  Rate  of  Exchange,  shewing 
atie  Value  of  the  Coins  used  in  France,  Hol- 
land, Portugal,  and  Hamburgh,  with  re- 
ference to  the  Guinea  of  England.  By  James 
Ede,  Goldsmith.  The  Second  Edidon, 
with  considerable  Additions  and  Improve* 
ments,  price  Os.  neatly  bound. 

The  Measurer's  Assistant ;  or,  Mensu- 
radon  made  Easy;  by  a  new  set  of  Tables* 
which  shew  at  one  point  of  view  the  super- 
ficial or  solid  contents  in  feet,  inches,  parts, 
Slc  of  most  kinds  of  superficies  and  solids, 
either  square,  round,  or  unequal  sided; 
also  the  reducing  of  deals  to  the  standard 
weight,  with  other  useful  and  original  ta- 
bles. By  Wm.  Taylor,  Land  Surveyor. 
12mo.  Ss. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Chichester,  on  the  practicability  of 
rendering  those  properdes  of  air  which  re- 
late to  ailoxic  applicable  to  new  and  im- 
portant purposes. 


Nb8.XX.  and  XXL  of  tfa»  Vscfanieal 
Repository ;  containing  Pracdcal  Infinma- 
don  on  Subjects  connected  with  Diacoveiies 
and  Improvements  in  the  Useftd  Arts.  By 
Thomas  Gill,  a  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Mechanics  in  the  Sode^  fbr  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  AddphL  With  Three  OcUvo 
Plates.    2s.  6d. 

VoL  L  of  the  Bibliotheca  Americana; 
bong  a  Miscellaneous  Collectioo  of  Lite- 
rature.  Science,  and  Art^  and  General 
South  American  History. 

The  Ancdoneer*s  and  Commerdal  Bro- 
ker's Law  Instructor,  relating  to  all  Sales 
held  by  Public  Aucdon ;  containing  every 
necessary  Information  for  Merdhants,  ac 
well  as  Aucdoneers  and  Commercial  Bro- 
kers. 2a.  6d. 

A  Descripdon  of  the  Whistling  Swan, 
and  the  Peculiar  Structure  of  Us  Trachea. 
By  Thomes  Cooke,  A.M.,  Orid  CcSLogdj, 
Oxfbrd.  5e. 

A  Dissertadon  on  the  Age  at  Hopier, 
his  Writings,  and  Genius ;  and  on  the  state 
of  Relii^n,  Society,  Louriing,  and  the 
Arts,  during  that  period ;  bdne  the  Prize 
Question  proposed  by  the  Royal  Sode^  of 
Literature,  for  his  Majesty's  premium  of 
One  Hundred  Guineas  for  the  best  Diaser* 
tation  on  the  above  Subject    t^  6d. 

A  Sketch  of  a  proposed  Univeraal  Sys- 
tem of  Weights  and  Measures ;  to  which , 
is  added  an  Appendix,  contahiing  a  brief' 
Sketch  of  a  proposed  Universal  Calendar. 

An  EssMT  on  the  Banefiil  Influence  of 
80  ftvouentfy  WashingDecks  in  his  M^ea- 
ey*s  Shijfs  on  die  Health  of  British  Sea- 
men ;  with  Observations  on  the  Prevention 
of  Dry  Rot  in  the  Royal  Navy.  By  Robert 
Fmlayson,  M.  D.    4s.  6d. 

Secret  History  of  the  Congress  of  Ve- 
rona ;  in  which  are  exposed  ue  Intrigues 
tiiat  produced  the  present  War  with  Spain. 
2s. 

MEBICIKE  AND  SURGERY. 

Dr  Lister*s  Account  of  Paris,  at  the 
Close  of  the  I7th  Century,  relating  to  die 
Buildings  of  that  City,  its  Libraries,  Gar- 
dens, Natural  and  Artificial  Curiosities, 
the  Manners  and  Costumes  of  the  People, 
their  Arts,  Manufiictuies,  &c.  Now  revi- 
sed, with  copious  Biographical,  Historical, 
and  Literary  Illustrations  and-  Anecdotes, 
and  a  Sketch  of  the  Lifb  of  the  Author^-* 
By  George  Henning,  M.D.    lOs. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Bath  Wa- 
ters, tending  to  Illustrate  their  Beneficial 
Effects  in  Chronic  Diseases,  particularly  in 
Gout,  Rheumatism,  Paralysis,  Lnd,  C3io- 
lic.  Indigestion,  BUiary  Affections,  and 
Uterine  and  Cutaneous  Diseases,  confirm- 
ed by  Cases ;  containing  likewise  a  brief 
Account  of  the  City  of  Badi  and  of  the  Hot 
Springs* — By  Joseph  Hume  Spry. 

Hortuft  Cantabrigiensb ;  or,  an  Accent- 
ed Catalogue  ot  Plants,  Indigenous  and 
11 
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ooMmM  in  the  Gttnbrfdffe  Bo- 
ftnie  Ottdeiu  Bj  iht  bte  James  Doon^ 
CttMCor,  Fdknr  orthe  Lfamoen  and  Horw 
teillanl  Sodedei.  Tenth  Edition.  With- 
mOBCMui  edditioaB  and  oorrectioDS.  By 
John  Lindley,  F.  Ia  S.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 
•  On  Uie  Stratification  of  Alluvial  I>epo- 
aiti,  and  the  CtystalKzatinn  of  Calcareone 
StaUetitM,  in  a  Lettn  to  John  Maocul. 
loch,  Esq.  M.  D.,  &c.  By  H.  R.  Oswald. 
Si.. 

A  Short  AceouBt  of  some  of  the  Princt- 
ftl  Hospitals  of  France,  Italy,  Switzerland^ 
and  the  Netherlands ;  with  Remarks  upon 
the  Climate  and  Diseases  of  those  Conn* 
tries.  By  H.  W.  Carter,  M.D.  F.R.S.E., 
ane  of  Dr  Ratdiffe's  Travelling  Fellows 
fiom  the  University  of  Oxford.    8s. 

A  PiBCtical  Treatise  on  Nervous,  Bill. 
ona,  and  Inflammatory  Affections,  with  a 
new  Method  of  curing  Strictures  without 
jdie  use  of  Bougie  or  Caustic.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Chi]dren.-...By  John  Lynch.    Third  ediw 


'  On  Comparative  Anatomy,  illnstrated 
liy  171  Pbtes.  To  which  is  snhjoined, 
ISyoopsis  Systcmatis  He^i  Animalis  nuno 
pzimnm  t%  ovi  modifieationihus  proposi^ 
tam.— By  Sir  Everaid  Home,  Bart, 
V.P  IL8.  F.A.S.  F.L.8.  &e.  S  vols.  4to. 
Prioe  L^7,  7a>  boards,  or  on  large  papec* 
price  L.10, 10^  hoards^    • 

An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Pa« 
tMc^;  and  the'  Treatment  of  Diseases. 
By  Daniel  Piins,  M.D«  Member  of  the 
lloyal  CoU^  of  Surgeons.    14s. 

An  Inquiry  into  Certain  Errors  relative 
to  Insanity;  and  their  Consequences,  Phy« 
sical.  Moral,  and  Civil. — By  Gecvge  Man 
BuROws,  M.D.  F.L.S.  &g.  Bs. 

-  On  the  Principles  of  Inflammation  and 
FeTer.-.^By  C.  E.  liucas,  M.D.    88. 

-  Cases  of  Neuralgia  Spaimodica,  com- 
nonlv  called  Tic  Douloureux,  successful- 
ly Treated.  By  Benjamin  Hutchinson. 
Seoond  Edition.   7s.  6d. 

>  A  Treatise  on  Nervous  Diseases,  com* 
prising  the  History  and  Method  of  Cure  of 
the  various  Species  of  Apoplexy,  Palsy, 
and  Epilepsy,  together  with  an  Introduc- 
tonr  Aeoonnt  of  the  Opinions  of  Andeot 
and  Modem  Physiologists  concening  the 
Mature  and  Uses  of  Sie  Nervous  Svstem. 
By  John  Cooke,  M.D.  F.R.S.  F.A.S. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Ac:    £l,4s. 

An  Account  of  the  Bucbu  Leaves,  with 
Direetions  for  their  Use  in  Affections  of  the 
Urethra,  Bladder,  and  Rectum,  particu- 
larly Stricture,  Irritation  of  the  Bladder, 
Prostrate  GUuid,  Irritative  Oleet,  Local 
Debility,  &&  To  this  Edition  the  Editor 
haa  added  a  Chapter  on  the  Treatment  of 
Stricture,  Ulceration,  Varioose  Veins^ 
Prolapsus,  Chronic  Inflammation,  Sinuses, 
Encreseenecs,  and  other  Diaeases  of  tlie 
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Rcetmn,  and  a  Flale  of  a  new  Speoalniii 
by  which  their  Nature  may  be  ascertamed  a 
with  Casea  illustrative  of  the  beneficial 
ElTects  of  the  Buchu  Leaves,  the  Medxca*> 
ted  soft  Bougie,  &c.  in  Irritative  and  other 
Affestionaof  the  Urethra,  Bladder,  Rectum^ 
&c  Fourth  Edition.  28.  6d. 

KOVELS  AKD  TALES. 

The  Wilderness,  or  the  Yoatfaful  Dm 
of  Washnigton;  a  Tale  or  the  West.  By 
Sobmon  Seoondsi|^t.    3  vols.    18s. 

Italian  Stories.  Ttanslated  by  Miss  Hoi- 
ford.  Author  of  "  WaUace,  "  Warbeck  of 
WoUstein,*'  &c.— Containing  the  Cend— 
Conspiracy  of  Pandolfo  Pucd — Catherinn 
Canacd — Massaniello — Ctmspiiacy  of  the 
Pazzi  against  Juliano  and.  Lorei^so  di  Me- 
dici—UgoUno— Cesar  Borgia.    12nMk  6s. 

Hauberk  Hall,  a  Series  of  Facts.^By 
Heory  Brebner.  » 

The  Wandering  .Hermit  By  Ae  Au. 
ishot  of  '•  The  Hermit  m  London."  3  v<ds. 
18s. 

Lonn,  a  Family  History. 

Self-Delusion  ;  or,  Adehude  d^Haute.' 
rocfae ;  a  Tal&  By  the  Author  of  ^<  Do- 
nDcatic.Scene8«"    14s.. 

Fernando;  or,  the  Hero  of  the  Tii;nes» 
By  Miss  Bransl^.  2  vols.  10s.  6d. 

Two  Edwards ;  or.  Pride  and  Pr^udiea 
Unmasked.  8s. 

POETEY  AKD  THE  D&AVA. 

Don  Juan— Cantos  VI.  Vn.  and  VIIL 
Fme  Editions,  demy  Svo.  Os.  6d.  Foolscap 
8«<o«  7"*  Common  Edition,  18mobt6eoun- 
teract  piracy.  Is. 

Don  Juan,  Cantos  IX.  X.  and  XI.  Fine 
edition,  demy8vo,9s.,  foolscap,  78.,  oom« 
mon  edition,  Is.  ^    • 

•  The  Bridal  of  Armunac,  a  Tragedy. 
By  the  Reverend  T.  Streatfieid,  F.8.A. 
7s.  6d. 

The  Methodist,  a  Comedy.    Ss,  6d. 

Australasia.  A  Poem,  written  for  the 
Chancellor*s  Medal  at  the  Cambridge  Com- 
mencement, July  1823.  By  W.  C.  WenU 
worth* 

The  Slanderer;  a  Comedy,  in  Three 
Acts.  Translated,  Altered,  and  Adapted 
to  the  English  Stage ;  from  '« Le  Medi* 
sent,'*  of  Oosse,  acted  at  Paris,  upoil  the 
Theatre  Francsis,  with  the  most  distin. 
gaished  success  and  applause.  OAfred  aa 
a  free  gift  and  rejected  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Drury.Lane.  By  John  Wallace, 
Eso.  3s. 

An  English  Translation  of  the  GuBstan, 
or,  Flower-Garden,  of  Sadi,  from  t^e  Per- 
sian  Text  of  Ocntius,  as  used  at  the  East 
India  Company's  CdUeges,  wiUi  a  Life  of 
SadL    By  James  Ross,  Esq.  10s.  6d. 

THEOLOCtT. 

Discourses  on  the  Rule  of  Life,  with  re« 
ftrcnoe  to  Tlungs  Present  and  Things  Fu- 
ture; consisting  of  a  Charge,  ddivered 
May  16,  1823,  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Arch* 
deaoonry  of  London;  with  Supplemental^ 
«  Z 
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oiiMCct*    of  JoKph  Holdcn  FMtf  Ar*SI« 
^RMCMoiiof  Loodod.    7i- ^ 

Btimiut  oo  MnM  Inpoitaiit  Poniti  fai 
Fdtli  and  Dotj.  By  IlielleTi  R.  P.  Bud- 
dioMi,  M.A.  F.A.S.  Miniscer  of  8t 
Ocoi]ge*B,  EvntoB.  S  vob.  lOi. 

Sennoiis  m  the  Pablie  Moms  of  Onoe ; 
the  FmU  and  Feitiirak  of  tbe  Ghntcfa  t  on 
temtnie  Ounctcn,  and  Yaiioat  Pxacd- 
cil  SulrfeeCs.  By  the  late  Bcrttend  The- 
•doic  Behon,  D.D.  Second  Edttioo.  2 
vols*  Svow    Ii>l»  ls> 

Medttatiom  on  the  SciipiuicSt  chieAy 
1  to  Young  Pcnona«  on  the  Im« 
\  of  Bdigioiu  Piindflei  and  Con« 
Bj  the  Rer.  R.  Walond,  A.M. 
or  WcMon-nnder-Penyaid,  and 
TreafOTCr  oftiie  Cathedral  Chnxdi  of  Hoe- 
find.    Sf«di.  Ii.1,  la. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Jnat  Limita  of  Ren- 
aoo,  in  die  Invwtigarinn  of  Divine  Truth. 

'  J  the  Enay  to  which  **'  The  Society 
Ibr  Promoting  Chriftian  Knowledge  and 
ChnrtliUnionindie  Dioeoeof  St  David V* 
adjndnd  thdr  Pveunnmliff  lUSSi — Py  the 
Her.  J.  Davies  of  Qaeai*f  GcOege.  Oon- 
Wdge.    ft.6d. 

Cottage  Sermons;  or  Short  Diieoanei, 
■Mrwidl  to  Pkm  People.  Being  princi- 
IMlly  dcHoncd  ibr  the  Use  of  Boos  Cot. 
tagoa,  and  thoaein  bnmUe  life,  who  have 
tfbl  Ume  to  read,  at  the  aeaaona  of  aodal 
^  woishipy  more  extended 
By  the  ReF.  Chaa.  Davy,  Co- 
nte  of  Hampstcad  Norris.  I9.  0d* 
.  Hie  Poor  Han's  Ghnstian  Director ;  or 
How.  to  Search  the  Scriptures  in  Shioaily 
and  Singleness  of  Heart;  aflhrdin^  at  the 
oame  time  an  Assistant  to  the  Visitmg  Mi* 
aistcr^  with  Texts  and  Subjects  for  his  Mi- 
aistration.  By  aClsrgymanof  the  Church 
of  Enghmd.  Piioe  Is.  3d.  bound,  or  ISs. 
In.  per  doccn  for  distiibntion. 
•  For  the  Oracles  of  flod.  Four  Oratidoa, 
fiv  Judgment  to  Come.  Ah  Aigument,  in 
Nfaie  Parts.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving, 
AM.    Second  Bditiao.  ISs. 

The  Rdigiotts  World  Displayed ;  or»  * 
View  of  the  Four  Grand  Systems  of  Rdi. 
pion— Judaism,  Paganism,  Mohammed* 
Mm,  and  Chiisdanity— 4md  of  the  varioui 
BenomiMitions,  Sects,  and  Parties  in  the 
Christian  Woild.«->By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Adam,  M.A.  late  Minister  of  St  John*a 
Church,  Christianstadt,  St  Croix;  and 
Chaplam  to  the  Earl  of  KeHie.  A  new 
undnnpravcdEdhioD.  8vdls.8vo.  L.lt 
It. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Iiord*s  Supper;  or,  a  Refutation  of  the 
Hoadlpn  Scheme  of  iL  By  Henry  Card, 
D.D.  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  Fourth  Edition. 

The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  hoo 
Rev.  Thomas  Hazmer,  Author  of  ^^  Ob- 
oervationson  Various  Passages  of  Scrip* 
tf^rv,**  Ac;  containing  his  Letters  vod 
Scanopi ;  Kcmarki^  00  the  Ancient  and 
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cs  of  Norfolk  and  Sufi&rvme  Account 
of  the  Jewish  Doctrine  of  the  Rcsurrestioa 
oftheDead;  two  Addressee  on  Partakbg 
of  the  Lord's  Suim.  With  an  Intsodoo- 
tory  MemoDT,  by  W^.  Yoongman. 

Village  Dialogues.  By  the  Rev.  Row- 
land ffll,  A.M.  The  Thirteenth  Bdi. 
tion,  with  additknal  Dialogues  and  En* 
laiganents.  .  13s. 

The  Nottingham  Controversy,  impar* 
tially  reviewed.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Evans, 
Curate  of  Eastwood. 

A  Cafan  Defence  of  the  Critical  Exami- 
nation  and  R^y;  oootaining  Strictures* 
adi^ted  to  the  En^h  Reader,  on  various 
Terms,  in  the  Hebrew  and  Gredk  Scrip- 
tures,  connected  with  the  Trinitarian  Coo- 
troversy,in  Answer  to  the  Rev.  S.  Slocock*s 
Second  Pamphlet  By  the  Rev.  John 
Kttcat.    2s.  6d. 

Fox*s  Book  of  Martyrs,  with  impostant 
Additions  ndative  to  the  late  Penecutiona 
of  the  Protestants  in  France,  communica- 
ted expressly  for  diis  work  bysevehd  emi- 
nent Piotestanta,  who  were  eye^witnessea 
of  the  hosio^iriiich  they  describe^  Tobe 
oompleted  in  about  18  Parts.  Part  II.  on 
Oct.  4.  price  Is.  containing  80  pws  of 
closely  printed  matter,  embdlishea  with 
live  engravinnon  wood.  The  work  is  also 
published  in  w  eekly  Numbers,  price  only 
Two-pence  eadi,  embdlished  widi  ekgant 
engravings. 

A  Seimon,  preadied  August  17*  188, 
in  the  Churdi  and  Chapel  of  an  extended 
Parish  in  die  Diocese  of  lineoin,  in  behalf 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Educatmi 
of  the  Poor  in  the  Princrolesof  the  Chnrdi 
of  England.  By  a  Minister  of  the  Esta- 
blishment    Is. 

The  Great  Duty  of  Sdf-Resignation  to 
the  Divine  WiD.  By  the  hte  pious  and 
Icsnied  John  Worthington,  D.D.  Preben- 
dary of  linooln.  A  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  improved  from  the  Author^s 
own  MSS.  by  his  Son,  John  Worthington, 
AM.  To  which  is  prefixed,  the  Chaiac- 
ter  of  Dr  Worthington,  by  Ardihiahep 
TlllotMQ*    8s.  6d. 

Rcaaon  and  Revdation ;  or,  a  Brief  Ex- 
position of  the  Truth  and  Advantagca  of 

Seven  Sermons  on  the  Course  of  Chris- 
tjan  life.  I.  Human  Nature — U.  Voudi 
»III.  Conversion—IV.  TheLord^Sup. 
pcr—V.  Sidmesa—VL  Old  Age— VIL 
Death.    2s.  6d. 

Sdeot  Portions  of  the  Psalms,  from  va- 
rious Translations  and  Panqphrases,  and 
Hymns  fiom  various  Authcns,  many  of 
them  considerably  altered,  in  order  to  fit 
them  for  the  Use  of  Congregations  in  the 
Church  of  Engboid,  and  arranged  accord- 
ing to  her  yearly  seasons.  By  John  Kemp* 
thome,B.D.    4th  Edition.    2s.  6d. 

Peace  on  Earth,  Good-Will  toward* 
Men!  OftheKbgdomoflSo^onEaCth. 


lOBO 


Monihly  UH  if  New  PubUeaihnt. 


'S)l3 


By  the  Rer.  /•  Whitchome,  fonn^ly  of 
8t  John*8  CkiDcge,  C»mbridg«,  md  B^etor 
of  Orlingbury,  NorUumptonsluTe. 

yOTAOES  AMD  TRAVELS* 

M«norable  Pays  in  America ;  bong  a 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  United  States, 
pihicipanv  undertaken  to  ascertain,  by  po- 
aitiTe  evkMnoe  the  Conditioa  and  probable 
Iftwpeets  of  British  Bmiffiants ;  including 
Accounts  of  Mr  Birkbedk*8  Settlement  in 
the  Illinois;  and  intended  to  shew  men 
and  things  asthi^  are  in  America.  By  W« 
Faux,  an  English  Farmer.  14s. 
"A  Narrative  of  the  Briton*s  Voyage  to 
Pitcaim*s  Island;  including  an  interesU 
ing  Sketch  of  the  present  State  of  the  Bra- 
sils,  and  of  Spanish  South  America.  By 
Lieutenant  J.  Shilliber,  R.M.  Illustrated 
with  Sixteen  Etchings  by  the  Author,  ftom 
Drawings  on  the  Spot.  Third  Editioq* 
8b.  6d. 

Trards ;  comprising  Obsemtions  made 
during  a  Residence  in  the  Tarentaise,  and 
various  parts  of  the  Cbedan  and  Pennine 
Alps,  in  Savoy,  and  in  Switzerland  and  Au* 


▼ergnt.  In  the  yean  1820, 1631,  and  ia39« 
with  Remarks  on  the  present  State  of  So^ 
ciety.  Manners,  Religion,  Agriculture,  Cli- 
mate, &C.  of  those  Countries.  By  Robcft 
BakeweU,  Esq.  In  f  vols.  8vo.  iUustratjid 
with  Plateaand  numerous  Wood  Cuts,  firom 
original  Drawings  and  Sections.  Price 
L.1,  6s.  boards. 

A  Visit  to  Spain ;  detailing  the  Trans- 
actions, which  occurred  during  a  Resi- 
dence in  that  Country  in  the  latter  part  of 
1882,  and  the  First  Foot  Months  of  1883.$' 
with  an  Account  of  the  Removal  of  the 
Court  from  Madrid  to  Seville,  and  general 
Notices  of  the'  Manners,  Customs,  Coa<* 
tume,  and  Music  of  the  Country*  By  V^ 
chad  J.  QuinL    18s. 

InformatioD  and  Directiaiis  fbr  Trave- 
ler* on  the  Continent.    By  Maria  Starkffu 

An  Account  of  the  American  Bsptii^ 
Mission  to  the  Burman  Empire.  In  »  Se- 
ries of  Letters  addressed  to  a  GentlemaBki 
By  Ann  H.  Judson.    8i. 


EDINBURGH. 


The  Edinburgh  Christian  Instmctor, 
Nos.  CLVIL  and  CLVIII.  for  August 
atkd  September. 

Sttler*s  Letters  to  a  Oerman  Prinoess,  on 
Natural  Philosophy.  A  new  and  correct- 
ed Edition,  with  Life  and  Notes.  By 
David  Brewster,  LL.D.  8  vols.  ISmo. 
16s. 

A  Comperison  of  Established  and  Dis- 
acntiru|p  Churches.  By  a  Dissenter.  18mo. 

The  Three  Perils  of  Woman ;  or  Love, 
Leasinff,  and  Jealousy.   By  James  Hogg. 
8  vols.  l8mo.  L.1,  Is. 
.  Leisure  Hours;  being  a  ooQeetion  of 
narrative  and  didactic  Pieces.  18mo.  4s. 

Edinbnxn^  Annual  R^ter  for  1881. 
8vo.  L.1,  Is. 

A  Fae  Simile  of  an  Ancient  Heraldic 
Manuscript,  emblazoned  by  Sir  David 
Lyndsay  of  the  Mount,  Lyon  King  of 
Arms,  1548.  folio.  L.6,  6s. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  and  Critical 
Journal,  No.  LXXVL  8vo.  68. 

Quy  Mannering,  a  Drama,  as  performed 
at  the  Theatre  Ro^al,  Edinburgh.  18mo. 
Is. 

Quentin  Durward,  a  Drama,  founded  on 
the  Novel,  as  performed  at  the  Caledonian 
Theatre,  Edinbuish.  8va  8s. 

Peveril  of  the  Peak,  a  Drama,  as  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh, 
84nio.  Is. 

The  Inquirer.    By  William  Godwin. 


A  New  Edition,  eoixected  by  the  Anlhsc. 
18mo. 

Delineatkms  ef  S(  Andrews ;  being  a 
particular  Account  of  everything  remivk- 
able  in  the  History  and  Present  State  of  the 
City  and  Ruins,  the  University  and  otiber 
interesting  Objects  of  that  Ancient  Eed*. 
siastical  Gspital  of  Scotland.  Bjrtheftev. 
James  Grierson,  M.D.  M. W.S. ;  embeU 
lished  with  Engravings.  Seeond  Edition* 
ISmOb  5s. 

The  New  Edinbnrgh  Review,  No.  IX. 
8vo.  6s. 

The  Duty  of  Searching  the  Scriftafai,  ft 
Sermon,  preached  before  the  Society  for 
Piopagatmg  Christian  Knowledge,  at  dieir 
Anniversary  Meeting,  in  the  HJ^  Chuieh 
of  Edinburgh,  6th  June..  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Gordon,  Minister  of  tlie  Chapel  of 
Ease,  St  Cuthberts,  &c.  Ac  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

A  FttU  and  correct  Report  of  the  Speedies 
deliveied  before  the  Presbjrtery  of  Glas- 
gow, on  the  motion  for  inducting  the  Rev. 
Dr  M*Farlane  into  the  Ministry  of  the 
High  Church  of  that  Ci^.  Is.  6d; 

An  Account  of  the  lifo  and  Writings  of 
Sir  Thomas  Ciaig,  of  Ricoarton,  author  of 
the  Treatise  de  Jure  Feudali  |  including 
Biographical  Sketches  of  the  most  Emif^^t 
legal  Characters  since  the  institution  of  the 
Court  of  Sessbn  by  JameA  V.  till  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Union  of  the  Crowns.  By  Pa- 
trick Fraser  Tytler,  Esq.  Advocate,  MW. 
aDdF.S.A«    99. 


wOV  ■ 


MONTHLY  REGISTER. 


&f^ 


MxTZOEOLOoiCAL  TAtLZBj  txtrocied  from  the  Rc/rifter  kept  at  EUnbitrghj  in  ike 
Observatory^  CaUonJiUU 


N.B.«TbeOfaMnrattons  ai* 
.BOCNU— XfaiB  Mooad 


twice  ercry  day,  at  nine  o^dock, 
in  the  aflanioao,  in  thd  flnt 

July. 


\,  andfiwrti'dodE,  aflcr- 
iatakAbj  tte  H^iiitar 


farcti^  tuiu. 

Fro*t  mom* 

fiAia  mofii, 
4iy  duJL 
RhUd  mlddii^^ 
tkii  evn. 

with  thr*. 
Dull,  cdJ4* 
shn.  TiJu. 
Very  witrm^ 
iDd  dulL 

hill  fXtCTQ.^ 

rorea.  warm 
afterii.  ihrt. 
DuU,  wim 

Komi.  *bn. 

Raiq  mom. 

Dutl,  witZi 

4ho»ETL 

iticHt  of  daj' 
Poren,  rvn 


July  17{ 
IS 
19 

«{ 

"{ 

«{ 

«{ 
«{ 

«{ 

«{ 
«{ 


Ttl^.     B«furti. 


M.a 

M.li 

A.  5^ 

A.^ 
H^t 
A-5» 
M,47 
V5J 

\,  5:1 

A.H 

S.  it 

\.  uw 
M.ll 
A-JJS 

A,  57 

A.  57 
«.*5 
A.  57 


.ASS 

Alt  \LSH  ^ 


33i 
-J7'> 

17  * 


4.190 

A.  e^L 

.\,  57  { 


..'V- 


A.tH)  / 


'331'  VI. 61  , 


cue. 

W. 

Cblc. 

& 

WW, 

Cblc 

Cblc 

SW. 

Cble, 


F*ir,  but 

Pair,  but 
dull, 
null,  irEth 

Hmh  moat  of 

t'oifit.  dull, 
^liowcf*  alt*  ■ 
VDr7eh»i£& 

Run  Ibr  the' 

iJull  mnm. 


Avnuge  of  aun,  3.115  indbei* 


August. 


Aitg. 


flM7 
\A,5J 

!  M.^S 

f  M.'ta 

tA.59 
\A.5l 


{ 


M,43 
A»  5.t 
iM,44 
\A.A4 
JM.US 
tA.S,! 

\A.35 
fM,45 
\A.55 

lA<fi7 

"  lA.fil 
1*  f  M,M 
**  lA.SJi 

13  /M.4a 

14  fM.45i 
**  VA*50 
Ij  *M.41i 
"  tA-*6 

A.jg 


10 


i£ 


^6lOMJ5Ji> 


^10 
J7S 

.4»!^ 

.Wi 
.37J 
.544 

.311 

.338 
.4(H 


A.«3 

A,aj 

A.  All 
A. 

A, 

IL60 

A. 


} 

} 

.61} 

.sal 

L60I 


.630  M.i« 
-731     ^ 
.ClD 
.564 
.535 

.644 


M.59 
A.  fS5f 

A,fiir 
M.fill 
A.6i;  J 

.tOS]A 

.-lU*!  A 

.t30  A.Sfir 
aMA.56 


NW. 


\Y: 


}|cbfc. 


Riijn  form. 

iilighttbijwirfr 
Fair  day, 

HaJn  iXionu 
Ciilr  day. 
^^tuDwry  with 
ivLimtL.  cold. 
Dull  ^  cold, 
with  Abuwcn 
MDTiii  cold. 
showcTj  day. 
Mozn*  Aild, 
dull  ^rtrrq. 
llMin  mciriu 
iUiiali^  day. 
Rduli  muTD, 
tiidevrain^. 
lUiti  mort 
of  tUy. 

a  ft  w  (Is  fair. 
He.ivy  fain 

Fortn.h.rain, 
fair  aflcm. 

R4itl  IQO&t 

(ifdiiy. 
Ram  foren. 
fair  afttTn. 


Aug.  17  { 

f  I 
T3 

S4 


A- 5^ 

A.  J  J 
M.4fl 
A.^i 
M.li 
A.  3  J 
M.44i 
A.  .^  I 

A.  54 

MAS 
A,  51 
W.H 
A.iS 
MJS 
A.S4 
,\|.4I* 
A.  59 
M.l7i 

M.47 

A.W 
M.lfi 
A.5S 
M.45 
A.  54, 
UJ5| 
A.  60 


.640 


^.413  ^.5G  > 
.596  A.  .^^ 


A.&l 

..VX*  v.  60 
.,^S>f'M,«l 


Ap5H 

M.57 

_.-  A,  (ill 

.^44 
.175 
.€13 


A<r^ 
.4J1fi 
.47?* 
.lill 
.551 


704 


.7m 

.ftf5 


A.6-Jf 
M.5H  1 

.75^1  MJ8  t 

.70aM.f3Ol 
.76i  A.  5i)  f 

A.  BO 
640  M.60  ' 


W. 


Forrn*  fair^ 

aft.  Thowcry. 

I'air  foim. 

i^lncvefiiti^ 
iMoro.  Je  am 
I  h'  ^m  ziln. 

!iliawvr«lfit 

irair.  wWi  V 

.hmshliie. 


W.       Ditto. 


A.  (iD 

M.f:o\ 


J*»A,5«> 


Chl<r. 


Cbfcs. 


/air,  mtuh. 
iDuUpbut 
fair. 
Morn.  Tair%^ 

FaJr.*?Sr   , 
iunihtnp. 
'  ForfEi.«iiHh# 
aftcFO.  dull, 
^DulUbut     * 

Haln  mamL 
of4iy. 
|lt:tiii  mom. 
lair  day. 
Uiill,  Willi 
abQwtnnlB^ 


ATcnie  Of  R«lji,  9.973  iDdWir 


I8B8.3 


Wheat 
}st,..  378.  6d. 
2d,  ...31s.  Od. 
3d,  ...26s.  Od. 


EDINBURGH.— S'^/)/.  17. 


S» 


Barley. 
l8t,...2Gs.  6d; 
2d,  ...24s.  6d. 
3d,  ...21s.  6d. 


Oats. 

Ist, 238.  Od. 

2d, 228.  Od. 

3d, 2l8.  6d. 


Beef(17iocperlb.)0f.  3d.  toOs.  6£ 

M^ittoa    .    •    .    •    Os.  3d.  toOs.  6d. 

Veal Os.  Gd.  toOs.  9d. 

Pork Os.  Dd.  to  Os.  Od. 

Lamb,  per  quarter  •    Os.  6d.  fo  2s.  6d. 

TaUow,  per  stooe  •    7s-  Od.  to  8s.  Od* 


Average,  £U  lis.  8d.  10.12th8. 
Tuesday^  Sept.  16. 


Pease  A  Beans. 

I  St, 22s.  6d. 

2d, 21s.  6d. 

..20s.  Od. 


3d, 


Oi. 


Quartern  Loaf 
New  PoUtoes  (28  lb.)  Os. 
Fresh  Butter,  per  lb.  Is. 
Salt  ditto,  per  stone  IGs. 
Ditto,  per  lb.      .    .     Is. 


9d.  toOs. 

8d.  toOs. 

2d.  toOs. 

Od.  toOs. 

Od.  toOs. 


Eggs,  per  ddzen      •    Os.  lOd.  to  Os. 


lOd. 
Od. 
Od. 
Od. 
Od. 
Od. 


Wheat.         I       Barley. 
1st,  ....368.  Od.  1 1st,  ....30s.  Od. 
2d,  ....31s.  Od.     2d,  ....  Os.  Od. 
3d,  ....30s.  Od.  I  3d,  ....  Os.  Od. 


HADDINGTON_5<r/^.  12. 


Pease. 

1st, ...  248.  Od. 
2d,  ...  22.<.  Od. 
20s.  Od. 


3d,  , 


Beans. 
1st,*...  22a.  Od. 
2d,  ...  20s.  Od. 
3d,  ..  18s.  Od. 


Oats. 

Isti  ...23s.  60. 

2d, 20s.  Od. 

3d,  ....19s.  Od. 
Average,  £1  :  10s.  '3d. 

Average  Price*  of  Corn  in  England  and  Walet^from  the  Seiurnt  received  in  the  Week 

ended  Sept.  6. 
Wbeat,  58i.  6d.— Bvrley,  SSs.  lOd.— Oata.  f 61.  4d.— Rye,  38s.  5d.— Beaai,  87k.  6d.*-PwMe,  SSs.  10(L 


London^  Com  Exchange,  Sept.  8. 
»,     «.  9, 

Whest,rad,61d  40to  54|Meip1lmi<lw  — K 
Floe  ditto  .  .  ISto  K^  vvhiit^  m^^c^  .  S2to  54 
Superfine  ditto  48  to  51 1 1  ruun  bnAkrii  .  36  to  ^9 
Ditto,  new.  .  34  to  4('>E3iAlLBc!uii,iiew34  to  % 
White,  old  .  48to  GT'lnitto^old  .  .  S6ta  BB 
fine  ditto  .    .    48  to  5S>'TialcdtltD»  new  31  to  SA 


Superfine  ditto    53  to  3£ ,  [^  i  ito,  oM 


Ditto, 

Rye  .   .    .    . 

Barlq^new  . 
Fine  ditto  .  . 
Superfine  ditto 
Mak.  .  .  . 
Fine  .... 


S6  to  it,  Vc&loAXi  , 
30  to  3l|Fiiie  dltio  . 
19  to  31'  F^daml  dvtto 
83  to  3l|FJiio(tiEtt:i  « 
85  to  3<:PaUb>  dittos 
50  to  54  Pine  dSUo  . 
55  to  eCKSix^tch 


ivlidt,  p*r  70  lb. 
Flng.  Old     7    9  to 
New      *     —  0  to 
Korehgfi  «  .  4     6  to 
Vlr'AterfdTd  5    9  to 


—  Oto 

G  9to 

€  Oto 

7  6to 


Umcriclc 
33  to  3(]  Diwhedi 
18  to  S3  DuMIn 
22  to  ?l  fSL-qtcti   . 
XI  to  ^  iriah  Qid  *  5    6  to    6 
25  to  *e!.  Bar^Pif,  per  eo  ItM. 
S3  to  :l£  f'^ng.  ,  , .     4    i  to   5 
28  to  37,  Snitch  .  ,    4     4  to   4 
29 to  30  iTiBh  .  ,       4    4to    4 


Liverpool^  Sept.  0. 
d.    9.    d.  ^   4. 

«-  0  ^k^'  iJlb^>(J>9  —  Oto  — 

5  0  ^':'ur  do.  .    J>{9  0to33 

6  e^'-itrrjpal,  per  5401bb 
—  OKifili*^        t!G0to29 


#.   i. 


34  to  3ii  I  9aur.  per  taek   50  to  S^''<>^atj,  per  4i  Jb. 


37  to  89ll>ittG,  seeandf     44  to  549 
Seedt^  j:c. 

9.       9.  d.  9.       9.  d. 

Unit  White,.  8  to  10  0  Hemptaed    .    40to44  0 

—  Brown,  new  8  to  14  0Liii«eed,anuh.36to  45  {»! 
Tarei,pertadi.  5to  8  0  — Fine  .  .  44  to  59  D 
Sanfoin.perqT.  28  to  36  0  Rye  Gnu,  .  16  to  3a  r» 
Tumipe,  bdu   10  to  12  0  Ribgnnf,    .  .   15  to  34  0 

—  Red  &  green  10  to  14  0  Clover,  red  cwt.58  to  80  D 

—  Yellow,  9  to  11  0  —  White  ...  60  to  86  ft 
Caiawsy,  ewt.  44  to  48  0  Coriander  ..  10  to  13  0 
Canary,  per  qr.  38  to  40  0  Trefoil  ....  12  to  30  13 

Rape  Seed,  per  lait,  £26  to£30. 


t.ng.  r 


nevr  3  0  to  8 
.„.„..  do.  .  :f  11  to  8 
Scotch  £3o.  3  1  to  8 
ri)feH[itt<jr,"»iii  0  to  38 
Milt  VHit  b*  8  4  to  9 
— MUdEing  7    6  to   8 

KngSuh  A^     Oto  38 
IrUh    ,  .  ^^     Oto  35 


VVKitQ  .4a    Oto  50 

|i.!:4Mb.finD,}.H    Oto  47 
Irish,  Sdt  :^    Oto  47 


QSrtiLch  .  .   i-V  Oto2S    0 

8lr-*h  ...    -I'i  0to25    0 
6  flran,p.SUb.  t  0  to  1     1 

^  JSiitUr^  Beef,  |-C. 
6  Butter,  p.cwL  ju  d,  9,  d, 
6  Deiroaif  tienr  ^i  0  to  82  0 
6  JVewry  ,  79  0  to  80  0 
Wafcrfofiil  ^  73  0  to  74  0 
2C<wliHplc.2.1,72  Oto  750 
0  .Mdrv  65  Oto  —0 
2  Ueef,  p,  itcree. 

a—  >U^       H^  0  to  88  0 
—  p*  ustrcl  h5t  0X0   60  0 
iPork,  ft^  bL-^  Oto   —  0 
M«w«     .   (iO  Oto  02  0 
MiiltlL  .  .^  Oto   68  e 
E].i4:Uf)*  p.  cwt. 
H4iH%x-4l,  pA  £25  CO  26  [Short  Jnltk.  4G  0  to  47  0 
''ic:u«,|fr(^30    0  to  36    0[Sidn   ,    .     1U  0  to  42  0 
"    "    '*    '' '  Um^t  (Ir/j  44  0  to  —  0 
Ifitroii    *   *  —  0  to  —  0 
.axihfd.p.Cp  41  0  to  44  0 
Toof  ue,p.fit.*  0  ta  •«  0 


Weekly  Price  ofStocks^from  let  to  22d  August  1823. 
1st.  8th.  15th: 


Bank  stock, 


3  per  cent,  reduced,* 

3  per  cent,  consols 
34  per  cent.  oonsoL 

4  per  cent,  consols. 


New  4  per  cent,  consols,.. 
Imper.  3  per  cent. . 
India  8 


;  Stock 


.  bonds,^ . 
Long  Annuitie.^ 

Exchequer  bills,..., 

Exchequer  hiUa,  sm.^ 
Consols  flnr  ^^jv  -  -rr 
Frendi  &  per  ce&tk 


222i 
81}  2i 
80}  li 

m 
m  i 

lOOi 
81 

55  p. 
21 

26  28  p. 
26  28  p. 

BlHl 
9lf.  60c 


225^ 

83^ 

82} 

96J 
lOOi 
101" 

82 
259 

68  p. 

21i 

31  29  p. 

32  29p. 
82|}  i 

92&35C 


224} 

83|  21 

824  I 

95J 

100} 

101} 

82 

260f 

67  p. 

21i 

30  28  p. 

28  SLp. 

92m 
93f:  60c 


22d. 


226 
834 
821 
964 
lOOj^ 
101} 
82J 


58  p. 
21t 

29  31  pi 

30  32p. 


92t 


Com$e  of  Exchange^  Sept.  a— ^Amiterdam,  19 1 10.  C.  F.  Ditto  tX  tight,  12 :  & 
Rotterdam,  12  :  11.  Antwerp,  12  :  9-  Hamburgh,  38: 2.  Altona,  88  :  a  Parii,  S 
cL  light,  25  :  85.  Ditto  20  t  5.  Bourdeaux,  20 : 5.  Frankfort  on  the  Mame,  159. 
Petersburgh,  per  rble.  8] :  3.  Ut.  Berlin,  7 1  10.  Vienna,  10:  20  ^ffijlo,  Trieste,  10:  26 
^.>.  Madrid,  361.  ^•^^  '^V  BUboa,  36^.  Barcelona,  35^.  Seville,  35^.  Oibral. 
tar,  30}.  Leghorn,  46^.  Genoa,  43}.  Venice,  28  :  10.  Malta,  45.  Naples,  30|. 
Palermo,  117*  Lisbon,  52^.  Oporto,  52}.  Rio  Janeiro,  48.  Bahia,  40.  Dublin, 
9^  per  cent.    Cork,  9^  per  cent. 

Pricet  of  Gold  and  Silver^  per  o.t.— Foreign  gold,  in  ban,  £3  x  17  :  Od.  New 
Doubloons,  £3 :  15  :  Gd.    New  DoUars,  4a.  9d.    Silver  in  ban,  stand.  4i.  lid. 


PRICES  CURRENT,  Sepi.  <U.Ix)vi>oy,  9. 


SUGAR,  Mme. 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown,  .  ewt. 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 

Fine  and  very  fine,    .    . 
Refined  Doab.  Loavet,    .v 

P    v.- ill-:  ■.liLltJj        •       . 

>$TiiaLl  Liimpij    ... 

Lar^c  dittc^j  ...        . 

Cnishieil  tatmnt,    .    . 
MOLASSEi:^.  arltuh,  ewt. 
COFFEE,  Jamaica,,  ewt. 

Orrt*  (^rnKi,  and  fine  ord. 

Mid.  ^rir,rfi.  aal  fine  mid. 
Dutch  't  r  iage  and  very  ord. 

Ou\,  |£rriod,  aod  fine  ord. 

MkL  lvmhI,  and  fine  mid 

BtllniiMiij 
DtO(& 

SPIRITS, 


PimontoimBoiid,)  •    .    . 
"PIRITS, 
Jam.  Run,  16  0.  P.  gall. 


LEITH. 


57 
69 
74 
118 
100 
9f 
90 
88 
85 
50 

90 
ISO 


in 

8 


Geneva,  •       • 

Gcain  WhiAy,       •     • 

WINES,  ^       .^ 

Claret,  lat  Growths,  hhd. 

Por^viil  Red,  pipe. 
SpaniihWhite,  butt. 
Teocriife,  pipe. 

Madeira, 

LOGWOOD,  Jam.       too. 

HondufM,      .    •    •    . 

Campeadiy,      •    •   • 
rUSTIC,  Jamaka,  .       . 

Cuba,  .    .    .    .    .    . 

INDIGO,  Caraceasfine,  lb. 
TIMBER,  Amer.  Pine^  IboC 

DittoOak.    .    .    .    .    . 

CiMrimiamand  (dut.paid.) 

Honduras  Mahogany,    . 

St  Domingo,  ditto,    .    . 
TAR,  Amcriean,  brL 

Archangel, 

PITCH,  I'oreign,        ewt. 
TALLOW,  Rus.  YeL  Caad. 

Home  melted,  .... 
HEMP,  Polish  RhhM,  ton. 

Petersburgh,  Clean,  .    . 
FLAX,  ^ 

Riga  Tbies.  &  Dni^  Rak. 

Dutch, 

IrUh,       .       . 
MATS,  At^aagrii      •     • 
BRISTLES, 

Petersburgh  Ftnls,   ewt. 
ASHES,  Peters.  Pearl,  •    . 

Montreal,  dittos     . 

Pot,      .      . 
OIL,  Whale,       .       tun. 

Cod,       .... 
TOBACCO,  Ylxgin.  tat,  lb. 

Middling,       .       •     . 

Inferior, 
COTTONS,  Bowed  Georg. 

Sea  Island,  fine^ 


Good,     • 
Middling, 


Dcmerara  and  Berbiee, 
West  India. 


59 
64 
80 
lt5 
110 
104 
96 
90 
.^S 
81 

110 
180 


lf6 
JO 


Is   8d  98  4d 

8    4  3    6 

5  8  f    5 

6  7  6  10 


40 

55 

81 

44 

31 

55 

n 

59 

40 

0 

£10 

0 

8 
7 
9 

10s 
S    0 


S 

s 
1 
1 

19 
15 
10 
38 

43 
88 


55 

48 
90 


8 

11 

lis  6 

S    4 

8  3 
«  7 
1  6 
S    8 

to 

17 
11 


44 


92 
57 


OLASOOW. 
54  57 

57  66 


91  100 

86  90 

78  84 

80  86 

776  18 


98 
106 


lOH 
111 


8|  9 

U6d       Is  lOd 


7  10     7  15 


41 
43 
44 


7 


17 
41 

44 

45 
15 

i* 
I' 


LIVERPOOL. 
49  50 

57  67 

66  74 


80 
98 
50 
84 
100 

'4 


96 
111 

80 

97 
111 

90 


IsUd  Isld 


LONDON. 
55  f7 

59  69 


104 
81 

76 


76 

in 


115 
95 


19 


96 
1S6 


ls8d  Si    Od 
14      3    7 

16      11 


£25 
41 


£50 
46 


18       14 
16       3    0 


36 
38 


£8  10 

8  10 

9  10 
9    0 

10    0 
9    0 


8  15 

9  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0    0 

10    6 


41 
41 

18 


41 
45 


?f      3 


1  5 

1  3 

1  1 

0  111 

0  9 

1  1 
1  0 


4 
Oil 
1  7 
1  5 
1  1 
1  0 
0  10 

1  1ft 
1  1 


0  11 

1  7 
14    0 


I  0 
1  It 
16  0 


44 


11  18 

£8  10  9  "o 

9  0  9  10 

o  0  0    0 

.  9  0  10    0 

U  0  13  10 

10  9  12     3 


0 
1 

16 
17 
8 
37 
34 
£41 


£65 
50 


1  1. 
1  10 
0  O 
18  9 
0  0 
38 
0    0 


65 


40 
41 


0  54 

0  A 

0  1 

0  8 

1  5 
1  1 
1  1 
0  11 

0  9 

1  0 


0    8 

0  10 

!  I 

1  4 

1  1 
0  11 
1    1 


15  10 

46 

45 

40 

fS 

n  10 
0  5| 
0    4| 

0  1» 

1  U 


1115 


3 

x9 


0  111    1    01       ~ 


0  11 

1  d 
oil! 


lOft 
101 
00 


>?»3 


M<miH^n^^^. 


Hr. 


AJL^HABXTtCAL  LisT  OF  BvoLiSR  Bakkkvptcizs,  toooaneed  beCwea  the  90th 
of  June,  end  the  90th  of  August,  1893,  extncted  from  the  London  Chuette. 


AdaBM,  J.  Uakm-itiMt,  SonUnrvk,  oilmaiu 
AlteaDn,  R.  fr«w«Htl»4ipoii.Tyiie»  wuxg&cm. 
Annand,  a  P.  and  A.  Soteri,  Battcnaa,  Titriol- 

BMumAwtiiiin* 
Aalor,  W.  H.  Svn-atraeC,  Blaliop^tMtrMt,  mu- 

sleal  faMtruiMBt  maktr. 
Aasdn,  J.  Littla  St  Thomas  Aportie.  Chaaprfda, 


Awtjr,  R.  H.  Liverpool,  daakr  and  ehanman. 
Baker,  T.  W.  F6ley.ftraat,  talkm-chandter. 
Baker,  W.  Waloot,  near  Bath,  caipenler. 
Baart,  J.  Llmehoiue,  dmber-mercnant. 
Beaumont,  J.  Wheathouae,  Yorkshire,  merchant. 
Bond,  J.  Cawiton,  Noifblk,  fkrmer. 
"  '  '  IT,  J.  Bristol,  ironmonger. 

bead,W.  H.  and  Tlibtillery-eoart,  Chi*- 

V,  T.  Chureh^trect,  Deptford«  thnbci^ner* 
diant* 
Boteher,  T.  Holbom,  Ttctualler. 
Bntkr,  J.  Whitchineh,  Shropshire,  hnke^per. 
Carter,  S.  Stratford.  cheescmlonMr. 
CIsaey,  J.  York.  t2kir. 

Clarke,  J.  L.  Honiton,  Deronshire,  saddle^nakar. 
Godter,  G.  H.  OrenTille-street,  Brunifrkk-equaie« 
.  bU|.beoker. 

Coles,  8.  Baster,  famkeeper. 
Consitt,  R.  andH.  Lee,  Hull,  i 


dopp,  J.  High-street.  Bloonuhury,  draper. 

Orabb,  W.  TellMnd,  Sonersetshlre.  Killer. 

Crisp,  C.  and  J.  Hams,  Bristol,  shoMnakeib 

<ko«ther,  W.  L.  Oieen-streeC,  OrosrenomiuaMb 
milliner. 

Qnitehlej,  H.  Warwick  and  Corentrj,  Unen-dra- 
per. 

DanieiflL  A.  Preseott^treet,  aoodmanVfleldt,  dlft- 
moBd<4nercfaant. 

Satrles,  M.  Bodynfol,  Montgomeryshire,  ftmar. 

Dawson,  H.  Leeds,  ^Ik-meroer. 

Bieas,  J.  Holywell,  Flintshire,  can-dealer. 

IMMon,  W.  Gateshead,  Durliam,  chemist. 

Bods,  R.  HiglMtrecC  Southwark,  UnenHirqper. 

Drauunond,  W.  Hull,  draper. 

Bnsley,  W.  Pudsey,  Yorkshire,  ckithler. 

■▼ans,  D*  Swansea,  draper. 

Bvans,  E.  BoUingbrookewrow,  Walworth,  baker. 

F6rbes,  W.  Gatenead,  Durham,  nurMryman. 

Oaisford.  R.  Bristol,  baker  and  meabnan. 

OlandflMd,  J.  Strand,  wine-mervhant. 

CkMiden,  J.  ChisweO-street,  victualler. 

Gmvcs,  J.  and  H.  S.  Langboum  Chambers,  mer- 
chants. 

Green,  G.  York-street,  Covent-garden,  wooDen* 
'    per. 

I,  J.  Whitn^MMTse  Terrace,  Stepney,  coal* 


_    __^  G.  Hun,  L  ^_ 
UiSkneM.  J.  Cbapel-piace,  Long-kuie,  Southwark* 
,  timber-merchant. 
Harris,  J.  Uandarrog,  Camarthenshireb  cattle. 

horse-dealer. 

Noitiiamplao* 

Uawktes!  j7u.  Star  Comer,  Bermondsey,  eu- 

HobU,  T.  WestmbHter-road,  Tictualler. 

",w.r 

d,J, 


,  i.  Gral 
HMtings,  E.  Lower 


halWstreet.  machine^ 
ly-lane,  bill-broker. 
W.  Laoon,  Ltvcrpo 


Ltvcrpool,  Iran* 

Uyams,  J.  GoTentry.etreet,  Haymarket,  Jeweller. 
Itti^pvorth,  J.  and  J.  Knowlcs,  Leeds,  merchants 
James,  W.  West,  Bromwich,  coal^naster. 


Jones,  T.  St  John'»4tzeet,  West  Smithfleld,  sta- 


Kaines,  H.  Manstone,  Dorsetshire,  catUe^lealer. 
Kenning,  O.  Church-street,  Spltalflelds,  silk-man. 
Kenton,  J.  Stow-oo-the-Wold,  GkwcesterBbire^ 
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King.  J.  Ipswich,  ironmonger. 

Kirby,  T.  Bcthnal-creen  road,  draper. 

Lancaster,  J.  Jun.  Bethnal-green  road,  butcher. 

Ladd,  Sir  J.  ComhiU,  wateh-maker  and  Jeweller. 

Lean,  T.  Liverpool,  coach-maker. 

LoQgworth,  J.  Ltverpool,  bulkier. 

Lucas,  J.  Weymouth-terrace,  Hackney-read,  mu- 
sical Instrument  maker. 

Lncas,  E.  Shepherd's  Market,  HaBOvear^quaxe^  • 
milk-man. 

M'Turk.  R.  HuH,  grocer. 

M'AUIs,  J.  Liverpool,  taitor. 

Mandate,  E.  Sebeigham,  Cumberlaad,  lima. 
burner. 

Martyn,  E.  Taunton,  drugfrist. 

Mawe^  H.  M.  Loughborough,  coach-praniletug. 

Mawtey,  J.  New-street,  Covent-fsrdsB,  boot  and 
shoe-maker.^ 

MkkUelon,  R.  King-street,  Rotherhithe,  mer- 


Moorhoose^  J.  Eastworth,  Yorkshire,  ckithier. 

Mortimer.  W.  Manchester,  Joiner. 

Morton,  R.  Chariotta^tieeC,  FItsniy-eiiuare,  pap 


Munton,  J.  Highgate,  oom-chandler. 
Nettleton,  J.  Sioiine  square,  ironmonger. 
Nichols,  E.  John's  Mews,  Bedford-row,  cow-keep* 

Noad,  J.  Cfiflbrd  Mill,  Sometsetshire,  ftaller. 
Owen,  W.  Islington,  stage-master. 
PhiUipe,  W.  Br&tol,  linen-drr — 
PlercT,  J.  and  R.  Saunders,  ] 

tool  makers. 
Purdie,  J.  Sb»4Bne.  merdiant. 
Ramsden.  H.  Walworth,  eoach-n 
Reed,  T.  High  Holbom,  linen-draper. 
Read,  J.  andJ.  Jacob,  Love-lane,  ctoth-workers. 
Reynolds,  T.  Westbury,  Wilts,  ckKhier. 
Righton,  J.  Bristol,  haberdasher. 
Roberts,  C.  Aldermaston,  Berkshire,  maltster. 
Robinson,  F.  New  Malton,  Yorkshire,  spirit-mer- 


Rogers,  R.  Piddle  Hinton,  Dorsetshire,  flurmer. 
Romwell,  P.  Runcorn,  Cheshire,  com-dealer. 
Saiibry,  E.  Downham,  Norfolk,  former. 
Sciawmlaga,  J.  OM  Bailey,  merchant, 
fihorthose,  J.  Henley,  Staflbtdshire,  earthenware- 

manufoeturer. 
Simpson,  R.  Watling-street,  warehouiwroan. 
Smith,  J.  Bradninch,  Devonshire,  paper-maker. 
Smith,  W.  a  Bristol,  innholder. 
Smith,  J.  Camomile-street,  tailor. 
Smith,  W.  T.  S.  Kenton-streCt,  Brunswick-equare^ 


Squires,  T.  St  Albans,  saddler. 
Stephene,  R.  Goswell-street,  saddler. 
Stevens,  J.  Harrington  7oxtcth-park,  near  Liver- 
pool, Joiner, 
Steward,  M.  H.  Loa|f-lane,  Bermondsey,  pump- 


Stilban,  J.  sen.  Bishop  Wilton,  Yorkshire^  butr 
char. 

TAbbefer^  H.  Moninauthi  c;i{fifr» 
Thfjratou,  IL  Thjij*«'»trect,  oilqian* 
Thorpe*  M.  W(H)t*i>t).  Nottin^haraahire.tnalt^lef* 
Trf^tftudino^  C.  J<   Clcv  eland  ^AtrpcEj    Mik    End,^ 

Truek»Tri'i.  W-  DunchuJrh,  Warwlclt*hlre,  farmer^ 
W^rt,  J,  W.  DAvlfft.  ui(]  T.  Halt]i«#4.  Tiptoa. 

St.i1!li;tri.UliiJrf ,  iron  mswtcrt 
Wrttu,  Ep  Vtxjvit,  JSotJittsetJihtnj,  liiiteh^r. 
WuJrker,  M.  and  J.  ¥,  r-eie«ier-iqusTe,  tai\ar%, 

V  ulireTp  A.  Uuck.CMBt]«tgfT},  Dffvomliire,  woollun* 

Viihnny  T.  CjiflJuli?.  iY>ach-iiiart*.'i. 
Woodi  T.  JUne-^Dd^  Suf!brdshlni^j  currier. 


S68 


MonH^  JUgiMir. 


CSept 


Alpbabxtzcal  List  aF  Scotch  BAVXKvrrcns,  amoimctd  between  ilie  lit  Jolj 
and  Slst  Augost,  1823,  extracted  from  the  Edinbuigh  Oasette. 

Ckikf  Joluit  ittnior,  merdunt  in  Intcnun;  a 

flm  dividend  aftsr  14«k  AiwwL 
CttRis,  Hugh,  nlt-mnehant  and  dealer  in  eel^ 

SaMooatK  eflntendftuadlTidewiSlit  July. 
Cuehney,  Wm.  merchant,  Abetdami  a  diTldend 

of  7s>  per  pound  on  Uth  Aiuuat. 
Douglas,  John,  draper,  Dummeei  a ■aeond  and 

eMi  dividend  after  8lli  AugusL 
Duguid,  William,  iun.  merchant  in  Aberdeen  i  a 
■    '     lithf 


Glaifow. 

Baillie,  Daniel,  tenant  in  ParlKhead  of  Dalad.  and 
HiMdi  BailUe,  residing  Uwre,  nain-meiehanti.' 

Cttlville,  Alezeader,  pnnter  in  Dundee. 

Ewing,  Miller,  and  Co.  merchante»  Greenock. 

Oalletly,  David,  brewer  and  innlieeper  in  Perth. 

Ctardner,  Andxew,  merchant  in  Edinburgh. 

Geddes,  Wm.  vintner  in  Invemeas. 

Jahnetone,  Alennder«  merahant.  North  Bridge^ 
Edintm^glu 

Kemp,  David,  mereliantin  Edinbuigh. 

Kerr,  Robert,  grocer  and  Bpirit4ealer,  Stilling. 

Uidiay,  Walter,  grocer  in  Port<Glasgow. 

Maearthur,  Peter,  merchant  in  Inverary. 

Madntyre,  Peter,  ■hoemaker  and  leather-ner- 
chaat  in  Glaeeow. 

MneUntoeh  andBdl,  merchants  in  Glasgoiv. 

Mackintosh,  Daniel,  mercliant,  Glasgow. 

M'NeUU  Jamei,  and  Co.  namUkctiuen  in  Olae* 
gow. 

MatfaesOB,  John,  some  time  tanner  in  Invemesi* 
now  tscksnum  in  Drynia. 

Mawsoo»  Samuel  Moees,  haberdaaher  In  Edin- 
burgh. 

Moflkt,  Alexander,  merAant  in  Atadrie. 

Neilson,  George^  merehant  and  apixitdaaler  in 
Atadria. 

Rae,  John,  candlemaker  in  Edinbuigh. 

Russet,  Thomae,  plasterer  in  Glasgow. 

Singer,  Adam,  grocer  in  Aberdeen. 

Sloan,  Anthony,  ek)ClMnerchent  in  Wlgton. 

Stevenson,  John,  and  Co.  dyers,  printers,  and 
merchants  hi  Glasgow. 

Strachan,  James,  grocer,  Inverkeithinff* 

Tod,  James  end  Andrew,  and  Co.  merehentti, 
Botrowsiounness. 

Walker,  Alesaiider,  merdiant,  formerly  In  Ar- 
broath, DOW  in  Patbbead. 

Young,  Alexander,  sbip^nrner  and  mesdiant  in 

DIVIDENDS. 
Bowaie,  John,  merchant  in  Craii;  a  dividend  on 

Canwell,  Walter  end  George,  and  CanweU,  Ro- 
bert, end  Co.  manufketuren  in  Paialeyi  a  first 
dividend  aflar  Uth  August. 


dividend  aftsrl 

Gordon,  James,  in  Overlaw,  and  Gordon,  Mat- 
thew, in  Kirkland,  drovett  and  eattle-dealees  in 
the  Stewartry  of  Kirkoudbzigbt  I  a  dividend  on 
18th  August. 

M'Arthur.Geoige,  groecr  in  Glasgow;  adividend 
on  SOth  September. 

M«CeulandSons»merchantainGla«m;  adivi- 
dend after  7th  October. 

M'DonaU,  Wm.  and  Alex,  merdiants,  Edin. 
burgh;  «  dividend  after  14th  August. 

M*Leod,  John,  the  Reverend,  mmisier  of  tba 
goepel  and  builder  in  Glasgow}  a  first  dividend 
after  SOth  September. 

Mutter,  William,  merchant  and  haberdasher. 
South  Bridge,  Edinbuigh;  aflnal  dividend af- 
^ter7thOetober. 

Newlands,  James  and  Luke  Fraser,  ieweUen  and 
watchmaken,  Glasgow;  a  flnt  dividend  S9th 
July. 

Pearson,  John,  late  wooUen-draper  and  haber- 
dasher in  Perth;  a  first  and  final  dividend  alter 
fd  September. 

Plfngte.  Jemes,  tanner  in  Haddington;  a  secQn4 
and  final  dividend  after  3d  Septonber. 

Rowley,  Joelah,  china-ware  meichan^  Glesgows 
a  fint  dividend  S8th  July. 

Sorley,  John,  Junhir,  ironmenger  inGlesgow;  a 
Sd  dividend  on  17th  September. 

Teaent  end  Co.  merehants  in  Edinbuigh;  a  final 
dividend  on  Sd  September. 

Thomson,  Andrew,  shipowner.  West  Wemysi ;  a 
division  of  the  funds  on  1st  October. 

Turner,  James^  hosier  and  draper,  DumlUesi  a 
dividend  after  18th  September. 

Watt,  Junior,  late  merehent  in  Edinburgh  I  a  dif 
vidend  after  9th  August. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


M^orMaenen,  SLUIiGdi.  U-Col. 

in  the  Army  S5  Jan.  I8SS. 
Oakes,  1  Life  Gds.  Lt.-Col.  fai 

the  Army  t6  Jan.  18S3. 
Mi^or  H.  Ear/  qf  Uxbridge,  1 

life  Gds.  LL-CoL  in  the  Army 

5  Aug. 
H.  Mahon,  late  Set).  Mi^.  67  P.  M 

have  rank  as  ^m.  S  Dee.  1818. 
Malor  Aubrey,  h.  p.  Indep.  Lieut. 

CoL  in  the  Army         1  Jan.  1798. 

Capt.  Cane,  65  F.  Me)<  in  the  Army 

IS  Aug.  18191 

-~>  Grant,  R.  Art.  do.  12  July  1831. 

— —  Coffin,  R.  ArL  do.         do. 

WUfoid,  R.  Ait.do.       do. 

I  Life  Gd&  Capt.  H.  Sari  of  Uxbridge,  MaJ.  by 

pureh.  vice  Oakes,  nrom.  17  June 
Lt  Newbureh,  Capt  by  purdu  dOb 
Cor.  and  Suo.  LL  Sydney,  Lieut  by 

purch.  dOb 

H.  Every,  Cor.  end  Sub.  Lieut  liy 

putch.  do. 

S  Lt  and  A4J.  Smith,  Capt  bv  purch. 

vice  Flse.  Barnard,  prom,  i  Ceylon 

Rect  14  July 

Ens.  DaOas,  from  71 F.  Cor.  and  Sub. 

Lieut  by  puidi.  vice  Lord  Mun- 

— 'ir,  ret  S4  June 


R.  H.  GdSr  Bt  Lt-Col.  C,  Hill,  Lt^oL by. 

vice  Sir  R.  Hill,  rat  S4  JuW,  inSL 

Capt  Richardeoa,  Ma|.  aad  Lt-Coi. 

by  purch.  do. 

LtHeBthenCe,Cfe|itbypuieh.    d& 

Cor.  Pigott,  Lt  by  purch.  do. 

BnR.  Lord  A.  Conyngham,  than  57 

F.  Cor.  by  pnrdu  doL 

Corporal  R.  Cust,  Qua*  Mast  viae 

Perry,  h.  p.  .7  Auf  • 

S  Dr.  Gds.   W.  D.  Davfes,  Cor.  by  purch.  viae 

Baird,48F.  SJnhr 

5  P.  Dundas,  Cor.  by  purciu  vice  Todi^ 

8  Dr.  «  S4  July. 

4  Lt  Makepeace,  Capt  by  panh.  viee 

Dougan,  ret  do> 

Cor.  Armit,  Lt  by  parch.  do. 

F.  Berne,  Cor.  by  pureh.  da. 

Seij. MiO-  Lawles^Qua. Mait  viae 

JoUy,  dead  Si  do» 

5  Capt  Walker,  M^or  by  pordi  viae 
Irving,  ret  fi  da 


Lt  Hunter,  Capt  by  puteh.        do. 

Got.  Ramsay,  Lt  by  purch.         do» 

J.  Brvmer,  Cor.  by  pudu  doi 

7  Ens.  Lawrence,  {inh.n.5SF,  Paym, 

vice  Perry,  h.  p.  S3  Dr.      19  June 

5  Dr.  Capt.  SitweU,  Ma),  viee  Hutchins, 

dead  10  July 


1823.]^ 
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Uent  HraftaU  Caot.  10  July 

Mich.  Jaa.  Rob.  DOlon  Xdaiming  Mf 

tWtvf  Bttriqf  Ro»nmn»m)  do. 
Cor*  Pmllipra,  Ueiit.  by  purdu  vice 

Lord  BeaMt,  pionu  Cape  Com 

17cfo. 

Cor.  Wathen,  Lieut  by  purdi.  vice 

Robiaon,  prom.  1  W.  I.  R.  S4  June 
W.  Lyon,  Cor.  by  purch.  17  July 
Lt.  Haynum,  Capt.  by  purdi.  vice 

Haninaton,  ret  da 

Cor.  Todd,  nrnn  3  Dr.  Odt.  lit  by 

purch.  do. 

Cor.  Hodtftt,  Lieut  by  puidi.  vice 

Wharton,  ret  H  Auff. 

C.  Ponmoby,  Cor.  by  purch.  do. 
Cor.  ifoM.  G.  Vaughan»  Lt  by  purch. 

▼ke  Knight,  prom.  do. 

Ens,  Kwn,  tnm  65  F.  Cor.  by  purch. 
do. 
Lt  Studd,  Capt  by  purdL  vice  Car- 
penter, ret  7  do- 
Lt  Huihe,  Lt  by  purch.  do. 
O.  Musgrave,  Cor.^  purch.  do. 
Cor.  Moore,  from  16  Dr.  Lt  by  pur. 

▼ke  Lord  F.  Conyngham  nroni.  do. 
•Lt  Stanhope,  Lt  and  Cajft  by  purch. 

v.Bathunt,  prom.  Cape  Corpa,   do. 

O.  E.  Nugent,  Eiu.  and  lit  by  purdi. 

do. 

Bm.  ClaytaB.  late  of  36  F.  Ena.  and 

Lt  by  purch.  Yioe  Montagu,  prom. 

19  June 

Oijgt  WiPiayns,  Maj.  by  purdi.  vice 

Cxudon,  let 


Lt  Hunt  Capt  by  pureb- 
Bnt.  palway,  I4»by  purch. 


45 


47 


48 


57 


61 


31 


81  July 
do. 
do. 
H.  P.  Kennedy,  Ena.  ty  purch.    do. 
Lt  Eden«  Capt  by  purclLvieeClarke, 

ret  do. 

En*.  Rolyoake,  Lt  by  purch.      da 
R.  Curteia,  Ena.  by  punh.  da 

Bt  Lt.-C<^  WyDey,  Bl^  by  purch. 

irice  Beatty,  ret  t6  do. 

Lt  Heally,  Capt  by  purch.  da 

Hon.  G.  Liddell,  Lt  by  purch.     da 
Kna.  Bbch.  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Molyneux,  prpm.  1  Ceylon  R.  da 
H.  A*  Hankey,  Ena.  by  purch.  da 
Capt  Rudadell,  MaJ.  Vy  purch.  Tioe 

PaylcT,prom.  do. 

Lt-Gen.  Sir  H.  T.  Montreaor,  K,C,B. 

and  6.C.H..  CoL  vice  Gen.  SirC. 

AaciU,  B/.  dead  SI  da 

Ena.  Doyle«  Adj.  vice  Haggup»  reaign. 

A(U-only  17  July 

Lieut  Crulae,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Bertridge,  ret  1 9  June 

Ena.  Bortnwlek,  Lt  by  purch.      da 
B.  Bayly,  Ena.  by  purch.  da 

Lt  LawaoB,  Capt  vice  Jenkina,  dead 
31  do. 
Ena.  Willlama,  Lt  da 

H.  W.  Adama,  Ena.  da 

Lt  Mackenaie,  Capt  vice  RawUna, 

dead  S7  Jan, 

Ena.  Ormaby,  Lt  da 

B.  V.  Layard,  Ena.  S4  July 

Lieut  Yoike,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Gla4pin,  ret.  10  July 

fd  Lt  Clinton,  from  Rifle  Br.  Lt  by 

purch.  vice  Yorke,  prom.  31  da 
Seri.  Maj.  SanoiVt  gua.  Meat  vice 

KitselT,  h.  p.  14  Aug. 

Ena*  Eyre,  Lt  vice  Oilbert  dead 

18  Jan. 
&  W;  Wybmnta,  Ent.  24  July. 

R.  S.  Streatfleld,  Ena.  by  purch.  vice 

Martiq.85F.  17  da 

Capt  Fleming,  MaJ.  by  purch*  viee 

Hewett,  prom.  W  June 

Lt  Stewart,  Capt  by  purch.  da ' 
Ena.  Butler*  Lt  by  murcb.  da 

R.  F.  Martin*  Eps.  by  puich.  do. 
Lt  Child,  A«b.  vice  Smith,  rea.  A4J. 

only  7  Aug. 

Lt  Daldeial^  Capt  bgr  puzcfa.  vice 

ArfouUmot,  prora.  3  July 

Ena.  Meaaiter.  Lt  by  purch.  da 
W.  J.  J.  Irving,  Ena.  by  puich.  da 
CmaL  Tench,  from  K  p.  10  F.  Capt 

vice  Hewctt,  RiUff  fir.  H  da 
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Eot,  TiaBt  Lt  vice  Hataoii,  dead 

9Febw 

Gent  Cadet,  U.  B.  Stdkca,  from  R. 

MiL  CoU.  Ena.  S4  July 

A.'  L.  Maclood,  Ena.  vice  N.  L.  Mac 

leod,  cane.  If  Decl82f 

Lt  MInter,  from  h.  p.  Lt  vioB  Marah, 

dead  da 

Seij.  Mi^.  WaUi«,  Qnait  Mast  vice 

Wabh,  dead  1  Feb  18S3 

Capt  Ramaay,  Mi^  by  puich.  vice 

Stanhope,_prom.  8  July 

Lt  Keaya,  Capt  by  purch.  da 

Ena.  Mair,  from  68  P.  Lt  by  purdi. 

da 

Lt  Weaton,  A4).  vice  Wild,  reaign. 

Adl.  only  25  Sept  lfi» 

Cor.  Baird,  from  «  Dr.  Gda.  Lieut  by 

puich.  vice  Bloomfleld,  ret 

SJuly  18S3 

Ens.  Bouverle,  from  86  F.  Lieut  by 

purch.  vice  Cloie,  ret  3  da 

Gent  Cadet  T.  S.  Bcckwith,  from  R. 

Mil.  CoIL  Ena.  by  purch.  vice  Lord 

A.  Conynidiam,  ifo.  Gda.  da 

Gent  Cadet  H.  HiU.  from  R.  Mil. 

Con.  Ena.  \ioe  Beckwith,  Rifle  Br. 

31  da 

Lieut  Gaynor,  Capt  by  purdu  vice 

Annesley,  prom.  12  June 

Bna.  Parke,  Lt  by  purch.  da 

St  J.  Dtot  Eos.  by  purch-  da 

Q.  Meat  Set).  E4gar,  Q.  Mast  vice 

Robertson,  h.  p.  26  da 

Hen.  S.  Uawke,  Ens.  vice  Kpox, 

9  Dr.  17  July 

CanL  Algeo,    M^.  by  purch.  viee 

Wyndnam,  prom.  26  June 

Lt  Harrison,  Capt  by  purch.  3  July 

Ena.  Tinling,  from  76  F.  Lieut  by 

puvdw  da 

H.  Smyth,  Ena.  by  purch.  vice  Mair, 

47  P.  lOda 

Ens.  Stewart,  Lt  vice  Windsor,  dead 

da 

J.  J.  Hamilton,  Ens.  da 

Capt  Johnstone,  from  h.  p.  6  W.  J. 

R.  Paym.  vice  Scott,  dead     17  da 

Bt  Lt-Col.  MacGrigor,  Lt-CoL  by 

purdi.  vice  Col.  OtUey,  ret 

14  Aug. 

.Bt  MiO-  Greene,  Maj.  by  much,  da 

Lt  Hunter,  Capt  byjmreh.         da 

Lord  Arth.  Lennox,  Eais.  viee  Dallas, 

2  Life  Gds.  24  June 

Capt  Dnunmond,  Major  by  purch. 

vice  Rolt  prom.  S4  July 

Lt  Maelean,  Capt  by  pttrdu       da 

Ena.  Blair,  Lt  by  purch.  da 

J.  Garthsbore,  Ens.  by  purch.      da 

R.  Shepperd,  Ens.  by  purdi.  vice 

TinUng,  67  F.  10  July 

Bt  Ma).  Falconer,  Mi^.  by  purch. 

vice  Bethune,  ret  26  June 

Lt  Lindaay,  Capt  by  purch.         da 

Ena.  Price,  Lt  by  pureh.  da 

J.  J.  Hamilton,  Ena.  by  purdi.     da 

H.  Holyoake,  Ena.  by  purch.  vice 

Hamilton,  oanceited  10  Julv 

K,  Wataoi^  Ens.  vioe  Geddes,  dead 

17  da 

Lieut  Ingilby,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Bemaro,  senior.  let  da 

Ens.  Clarke,  Lt  by  purdi.  da 

C  Franklyn,  Ens.  by  porch.         da 

Lt  Gen.  Sir  F.  G.  Maclean,  Bt,  CoL 

vice  M.  Oen..  Sir  D,  Pack,  dead 

28  da 
Capt  Fairfin,  MiO-  by  pmch.  viee 
Brown,  prom.  17  da 

Lt  Charlton,  Capt  by  purch.       da 
Eas.Wynyard,  Lt  by  purch.       da 

Martin,  from  22d  P.  Ensign  by 

purch.  da 

86  B.  Jekyll,  Ens.  by  purdu  vice  Bou- 

verie,  48  F.  10  da 

93  J.  Crowe,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Hume, 

ret  do. 

Rifle  Brig.    2d  Lt  Woodfiord,  1st  Lt  vice  Coch- 

rane.  dead  17  da 

Ens.  Bcckwith.  from57  F.  ad  Lt  vice 

Woodford,  pxom.  31  da 

3  A 
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Cmt  Hewett,  from  33  F.  Capt  ylM 

Eatoo,  h.  p.  10  F.  14  Aug. 

Ens.  Hamilton,  ftom  69  F.  fd  Lt  by 

puTch.  vice  Clinton,  17  F.         do. 

R.  Afr.  CoL  Corps  Ens.  Mahon.  Qua.  Mast.    7  do. 

1  W.  L  R.    Lt.  Robison,  ftom  8  Dr.  Capt.  hw 

pureh.  vice  Broka,  prom.  Cape  C. 

19  June 

S  Ens.  Spence,  Lt.  vice  Maclean,  dead 

10  July 

J.  Haana,  Ens.  do. 

CeyL  R.       1st  Lt.  Crofton,  Capt  vice  Blanken- 

berg,  dead  15  Dec.  18S2 

Sd  Lt  Reyne,  1st  Lt  do. 

E.  A.  Tumour,  9d  Lt  17  July,  1823 

Lt  Hojk  H.  R.  Molyneaux,  ftom  10  F. 

Capt  by  puzch.  vice  Hunter,  ret 

9  May 

Capt  H.  rUe.  Barnard,  ftom  fd  Lift 

uds.  M^.  by  purcb.  vieeSpawfinrth, 

Cape  C  Inf:  Bt  Lt^oL  CVMalley,  ftom  h.  p.  ^ 

F.  M^*  viee  Brolce,  Penn.  Assist 

%Hklfast  Gen.  do. 

Out  Hon,  T.  S.  BatbuiBt  ftom  1 

F.  Gds.  M^.  by  puicb.  vice  (XMal- 

ley.  prom.  17  do. 

Gent  Cadet  J.  W.  Dalgety,  ftom  R.  MiL  CoL 

,-  „     «      Ens.  vIoeVatt  dead         S6Juiie 

3  R.  Vet  Bn.  Capt  MartiB,  ftom  b.  p.8f  F.  Capt 

vioe  Young,  ret  list  3  July 

0^  Carey,  ftom  h.p.0OF.  Cqit 


CScpt. 


31Jiay 


▼ioe  Courtcoay,  ret 

UnaUached. 

Bt  I4.-O0L  Stanhope,  ftom  47  F.  Lt- 
CoL  of  InlL  by  purch.  Tice  CoL 
Waller,  R.  Art  ret  S6  June 

Msgor  Hewett  ftom  2f  F.  Lt-CoL  oC 
Inf.  by  purdi.  vice  Lt-CoL  Soott, 
R.  Art  ret  do. 

Uaim  Wyndham,  ftom  67  F.  Lt-CoL 
of  Inf.  by  puroh.  TioeLt^-CoL  Owen, 
R.  ^rt  ret  io» 

Bt  Lt-CoL  (XMalley,  ftom  Cape  C. 
Lt-CoL  of  Inf.  by  purdi.  vice  Lt- 
CoL  Lealce,  R.  Art  ret       17  July 

Capt  Arbuthnot  ftom  f8  F.  Mai.  of 
Inf.  by  purch.  Tioe  Lieut^rCcd.  F. 
Power,  R.  Art  ret  3  do. 

Lt  Lord  Fra.  Cooyngham,  ftom  I7 
Dr.  Capt  by  purdu  vice  Bt  Midor 
Hon.  H.  Gardner,  R.  Art  ret    da 

Lt  Knight,  ftom  9  Dr.  Capt  by  pur. 
vloB  Bt  Mi^.  Light  R.  Alt  ML 
17  July 

Bt  Lt-CoL  Brown,  ftom  85  F.  Lt. 
CoL  of  Inf.  by  purch.  vice  Lt-Col- 
Boger,  R,  Art  ret  17  dob 

•RoltftomTZF.  Lt-CoL 


of  Inf.  by  purch.  vice  Lt.-Coi.  Vi- 
vian, R.  Art  ret  24  da 
Mi^.  Payler,  ftom  10  F.  Lt-CoL  of 
Inf.  bypureh.  vioe M. Gen. M. C. 
D.  Grfinth,  ret  31  do. 

,.   Stqf, 

CoL  Marlay,  Perm.  Ass.  Qua.  Mast 
Gen.  Dep.  Qua.  Mast  Gen.  East 
Indies,  vice  Stanhope,  res.     3  do. 

Bt  Lt-CoL  RiddeU,  Perm.  Ass.  Qua. 
Mast  Gen.  and  Lieut^oL  vice 
Marley  do. 

Bt  Lt-CoL  Warre,  ftom  h.  p.  23  Dr. 
Perm.  Ass.  Qua.  Mas.  Gen.  de  Mi^. 
vice  Ridden  do, 

MaJ.  Broke,  ftom  Cape  C.  Perm.  As^ 
Qua.  Mas.  Gen.  and  Mjg.  vioe  Lt 
CoL  Veie,  h.  p.  60  F.  4  do, 

CommUtaty  Department. 
Comm.  aerk  C.  Boizet,  Dep.  Assist 
Com.  Gen.  25  Nov.  182S 

Hotpiua  Staff, 

Staff  Surg.  Clarke,  Phyaidan  vice 
0'Leary,dead  3  July 

Ass.  Surg.  Teevan,  ftom  34  F.  Anbt 

Surg,  vke  Twtailng,  East  Indies 

25  June 


—  Wyef ,  ftom  h.  p.  81 F.  Ass. 
Suig.  25  Juno 

Fmlayion,  ftom  8  Dr.  Sup. 

Ass.  Sun.  in  East  Indies,  vioe  L 
Campbell,  30  F.  19  do. 

"Stair  Surgeon  Sdietky,  Dca  Insp.  of 
Hosp.  in  Aftica  only,  vSoe  Dr  NiooO, 
dead  7  Aug.  1823 

J;  Young,  Hosp.  Asa.  vice  Donakbon, 
dead  dow 

Ordnance  Department. 

Royal  Art  Mi^*  and  Bt  Lt-CoL  Cary,  Lt-CoL 

viee  Waller,  ret        26  June,  1823 

Ma).  Payne,  Lt-CoL  vioe  Scott,  ret 

dOb 

Forster,    da      vioe  Owen,  let 

da 

Capt  and  Bt  Mai.  Younshosband. 

MiO*vioeCary  Ja 

— -— Cnwfbrd,  M4. 

vioe  Payne  da 

Cut  and  Bt  Lt-CoL  Sir  A.  Dickson, 

&C.J3.  ^  JCCH.  M14.  vice  Focster, 

--— r ^^^  114  vke 

F.  Power,  ret  3  Jul? 

Capt  and  Bt  MaJ.  CoAa.  ftom  h.  a 

Capt  vioe  Younribttsband  26  Jaw 
— •  Wilfocd,  ftomh.n. 

Capt  vice  Crawfbrd  da 

Capt  Greatley,  ftom  h.  p.  dat  viee 

Dickson  da 
.Bastard,  ftom  h.  p.  Capt  vice 

Bull  gJuly 

Itt  Lt  j^ynes,  fd  Capt       96  June 

Tarriano,  da  da 

— ^  Mainwarring,  da  da 

--— -  Dalaeil,  ftom  b.  p.  let  Ueot 

vioe  Shaipin,  h.  p.  l  JoIt 

Qua.  Mast  Gates,  ftrmi  h.  p.  Qua. 

_      ._         Bfaslk  vice  EUtot  ret         fejUaa 

Royal  Eng.  lat  Lt  Boldero,  ftom  h.  p.  lit  Lieut 

vice  Elton,  dead  U  May,  1823 
2d  Lt  Forbes,  1st  Lt  da 

'Mig.  FaniQgton,  Lt-CoL  viee  Boger, 

TtL  17  da 

Capt  and  BtMiO.S^Ean,  Mai.  da 
.  Capt  Bridge,  ftom  h.  p.  Cwt  da 
1st  LL  HanweU,  2d  Capt  da 

Mig.  Brome,  U^-CtiL  vleo  Vivioo,  ret 
24  da 
Capt  and  Bt  Mi^  Hickman,  Um^ 

Sd  Capt  and  Bt  M^.  Bayne*, 


Chaplains* 
Rm  T.  Ireland,  ftom  h. 
totbeFoma 


.puChnlala 
9JuI|^\82S 


Exchangee. 
CoL  Marlay,  ftom  Staff  Corps,  with  CoL  Lind 

Greenock,  Perm.  Ass.  Quar.  Mas.  Gen. 
Lieut-CoL  Breretoo,  ftom  49  F.  with  Lieut..CbL 
_  DanieU,  Insp.  Field  Officer,  Recr.Dist  ^^ 
Bt  MiO*  Smith,  from  45  F.  with  Capt  Hamiltoa. 

Ceylon  Regt  ^^  "--«»«ii, 

,,.   ^  MapdonaM,  ftom  1  F.  with  Bt  MsL 

Mitchell,  h.  p.  49  F.  ^^ 

^i*V,  Warrington,  ftom  8  Dr.  ree.  diff.  between  a 

ftiUpay  TrcMDpand  Com.  with  Capt  Caitwxighl, 

Johnson,  ftom  8  Dr.  rec.  dliC  with  Qmt 

CampbeU,  h.  p.  63  F.  ^*^ 

— -j2«n<«nor,  ftom  61 F.  rec.  diff.  wtth  Capt 
Wcnfet  h.  p. 

"ilv^'PSST'  ^"^^  «F.  with  Qipt  Hamim 

~^^iSrsi£?'  ^'-^^^'^'^ 

Lieut  WiUey,  ftom  3  Dr.  Gds.  ive.  diff  with  Lt 
Lt  Meeham,  h.  p.  19  Dr. 

-----Robblns,  ftom  4  Dr.  rec.  diff  with  Ueot 
Robmsoo,  h.  p.  8  Dr. 

— — -Rowe,  ftom  73  F.  ree.  diff  with  Lkut 
MaxshaU,  h.  p.  7  F. 

—- —  Butteigfa,  ftom  83  F.  with  Lt  Someiilekl. 
h.  p.  2  Ceylon  R(st 

-; — Nunn,  from7F.iea  diff  with  Cbmct  Al- 
lan, h.  p.  18  Dr. 

1 


LL  it  Adj.  M'Keuto,  ftom  M  F.  irtth  Lt  ^  Adj. 

NowlM.  li.  n.  Not.  Seotift  FWe. 
Ei^lk  LLBetUey,  ftam  Coldst.  Ckli.  with  Enk 

Doit,  61  F. 
Com.  Mocmuido,  from  8  Dr.  roe.  dUK  with  Goni. 

MaUet,  h.  p.  «1  Dr.  

Sir  T.  W.  WhKe,  BaH.  from  8  Dr.  tee.  difll 

with  Corn.  PhUIxpp«,  h.  p.  W  Dr. 
Em^  Ramsden«  from  77  F.  with  id  Lt  KeUett, 

!BSLid.fau5F.withEiifcDertMy.UF. 

Paym.  DaAy,  from  8  Dr.  with  Paym.  Whitaker. 
h.  9. 91  Dr. 

lBourke.faul7F.wiAPwm.Aliap,44F. 

Lt-CoL  Jordan,  from  t  F.  with  Lt-CoL  Rolt. 

Bt  i]l-CoL  Thom,  from  5  F.  fHth  Capt.  Foiey, 

h.n.  Fortusu.  Scrr. 
Bt  MaJ.  Byne.  from  17  Dr.  with  Captain  Seott, 

Capt.  Stewart,  from  91  F.  with  Bt  IbJ'Creigh. 

finn.  h.  Ob  55  F. 
J=  BoSh,  from  8  F.  with  Capt  HaQca,  41  F. 
.  Hall,  from  31  F.  with  Capt  Shaw,  h.  p. 

95  Dr. 
. lladean,  from  40  F.  with  Capt  Monti«a, 

-i —  Butler,  from  54  F.  with  Capt  WaUh,  80.  F. 
■  Ounn,  from  95  F.  with  Capt  FraMr,  h.  p. 

-Hrkoewoithy,  from  S  W.  I.  R.  with  Capt 

Wilson,  h,  p.  91  F.  „  ^ 

Lieut  Macbaaa,  from  6  F.  with  Lieut  Hohne;, 

-^Kvasfc  from  17  F.  ree.  dift  with  Ueut 

J!!?CcS^from  MF.  ree.  dlft  with  Ueut 


AppokUmenir,  Pr&motions,  S^e. 

Removed. 
Ifi^or  Bristow,  h.  p.  58  F. 
Deaths. 
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Gen.  mr  C.  Aagill,  Bt.  Q.CH.  11  F.  LondoQ. 

S3  July,  1815 

Lieut-Gen.  W.  Dqvle,  late  of  62  F. 


'  Boger,dab 
Leake. 


-Vii 


.do. 

;er,  R.  Art 


Ma}or^Gcneral 
]Lt-C 


^„,,...   Ii.  p.  35  F. 

.Rhodee,  from  39  F.  ree.  dift  with  Ueut 

-^""Si^b^  frJ^  59  F.  with  Ueut  HM. 

-^ltoating,from57F.  lee.  dift  with  Lieut 

J^iuee fr^a93  F. ree. dift  with lieut  Wll- 

E^N&Ut.  from  79  F.  ree.  dift  with  Knrfcn* 
Stewart,  h.  p.  39.  F.  ..^  _.  ^  ,^  . 

Bfacee,^hom  L  W.  R.  ree.  dift  withEniign 

Boyd*  h.  p.  5  r. 

Retignatkmi  and  Retiremenit. 
XaSor  Gen.  Grifflth.  late  of  Oreo.  Gd«* 
Cofood  Waller,  R.  Art  ,  „     ^^ 

. ^  Robert  Uili,  Royal  Ho.  Gda. 

Ott]ey,70F. 

Uent-CoL  Boatty.  7  F. 
■■      ■  ■■        Scott,  R.  Art* . 
— — —  Owen,  do. 
■  F.  Power,  do. 


Tlioi.  Bridget.  E.  Ind.  Coroj 
A.  L.  Layard,  of  late  9  R.  V 
eral  Sir  Dennis  Peek,  ICC 


irnkScnr. 


Ili^oir  Spawfbrth.  Sd  Ceykm  Regt 
Bethune,  78  F. 

Ho».ILOardiwr,JUmdAft 

— ^Ught,     ,  (to. 

■  ■       Doogan,*4  Dr.  Gds. 
.—  Irwin,  5  Dr.  Gds. 

■  '         Gordon,  9  F. 
Captain  Bemidge,  19  F. 
^ 01adw&,17F. 

■II.    "  A.  Bernard,  sen.  81  F. 

Hunter,  »d  Ceykm  Regt 

_.-  Harrington,  8  Dr. 

■  Carpenter,  15  Dr. 

Clarke,  6  F. 

Lieut  CkMe,  48  F. 
-^-—  Bloomfleld,  do. 

■  WharUm,  8  Dr. 
Ensign  Hume,  93  F. 

Hume.  93  F. 

Hot.  Assist  Young. 

Cora,  ft  Sub-Lieut  Lonf  Muneaster,  9  Life  Gda. 
9d  Lieut  Ranken,  Royal  Engin. 
Quart  Mast  Noune,  WiltafiiL 

AppoifUments  Cancelled* 

Ensign  N.  L.  Madeod,  49  F. 
— .~HinUtOD,78F. 


et  Bn. 

, .  iCCB.  84  F. 

Lt-Gov.  Plymouth,  London,        94  July,  189S 
— — >—  Htm.  A.  Sentkger,  E.  Ind;  Comp. 

Ser.  Moigan.  at  CroAon  HaIl,Kent,  94  Jnly,iraS 

John  Hall,  nwrMansflrid, 

96  July,  189S 

. Griffith,  lata  of  1  F.  G.       7  Aug. 

Colonel  Loftsn,  Coldst  Gds.  July,  188 
OToole,  h.  p.  9  Irish  Brig.Newton  Lodge, 

Wexford 
■  Deekcn,  h.  p.  Foreign  Vet  Bn.  Osnabrudc» 

Uent-CoL  Hutchins.  3  Dr.  9  July,  1898 

.^ Lambtoo,  h.  p.  33  Ski^luigin,  Ohant, 

near  Nagpare.  "9u  Jan.  1893 

-^Beatty,  late  of  7  F.  Windsor,    9  July 

Lawrence,  late  of  13  Dr.,  Bromptoo, 

MiddleseK,  11  Aug. 

Mauriage,  h.  p.  GO  F.  Mabenge.     13  June 

Malar  Blanckenhwg,    Ceykm   Regt   Alipoote. 
TSndy,  14  Dec.  1899 

Scot,  h.  fb  Sfdllaa  R^,  Cow-hUl.  neer 

Dumfries,  81  Oct  1892 

Stewart.  h.p.  96  F.  91  June,  189S 

Captain  Jenkins,  19  F.  Sbeemesiu  98  July 

—!------ Rawlins,  14  F.Meen^Bengal,   16  Jan. 

.  Chapman,  h.  p.  68  F.  LivexpiDol,  10  June 

RaChbone.  h.  p.  Ueut  90  Dr.  Adit  to 

Brecon  MiL  Brecon,  98  May 

Tottenham.  h.>  Inv.  Ireland,   lOHar. 

Janssen,  h.  p.  9  Hussars,  Genn.  Legkm, 

BeigedorfT,  near  Hambuxf^  91  May 

. Boyd,  9  F. 

Wimamaon,  h.  p.  199  F.  Edinbnri^, 

7  Mardiri898 

Crlchton,  h.p.  Indep.  Edinburgh, 

14  May 

O.  Meyer,  h.  p.  9  Lt  Inf.  Germ.  Leg. 

HanoTcr.  16  Mardi 

Lieut  Mainwarring,  1  F.  Trichinopoly,  Madras, 

10  Feb. 

Gourlay,  h.  p.  7  F.  Edinburgh,     99  Amffl 

Keowen,  17  F.  Fort  William,  8  Dec  1899 

Lasoellet,  34  F.  onpassagefrom  IndU,  1893 

Huston,  38  F.  Berhampore,  Bengal,  8  Fs^ 

Manh.  45  F.  Penang.  Colombo,!  4  OGtl89S 

m..        Windsor,  69  F. 

Brooke.  75  F.  Clifton.  ^        13  July,  1893 

T.  Cochrane.  Ride  Bri^. 

Elfcon,  Royal  Engineen 

M'Bmian,  retllst,  4  Vet  Bn  Preeeott, 

Canada,  30  Jan. 

Hobfon,  do.  at  wnUam  Henrr,  Quebec, 

.^^  13  Dec  1899 

O^SulHTan,  ret  list  l.Vet.Bn.  Budd, 

HdUaad,  99  April,  1893 

■  Palmer,  h.  p.  71  F.  Sierra  Leone,    7  May 

.  Bynie,  h.  p.  53  f.  on  pass,  from  Madn 

93  Api 

Wltte,  h.  p.  9  HuMis,  German  r  . 

Hanorer,  91  , 

n— *  Shielalr,  Ros«,  ke.  MIL  99  Aug. 

Cathcart,  h.  b.  64  F.  Gla^ow,  l«  ?<>• 

Scott  h.  p.  94  F.  17  May 

James,  h.  p.  Cape  Re;t  91  July 

—  Gregg,  9d  Surrey  Mil. 

Lawwm,  R.  Art.  at  Woolwich,      10  Aug. 

Drysdale,  h.  p.  I  Line  Bn.  Ger.  Leg.  Lod; 

don.  13  April 
Ensign  Geddes,  85  F.  Ratuapore.  Ceyton,  3  Jan. 
Martyn,  h.  p.  194  F.  NewhaTcn,  S"«^ 

—  Earles.  ret  Invalids,  Cork,  94  Apr. 
Daly,  h.  p.  3  F.  Edgeworth  Town,  Ird. 

93  Mareli 
MOaughlin,  h.  p.  8  W.  Ind.  ^^ J?'5gJi 

Paym.  Fox.  9  W.  I.  R.  Sierra  Leooe,       15  Anril 
-— -  Roe,  h.  p.  59  F.  Dubim,  19  Mar. 


Apfmniments,  Promotiom,  ^t. 
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Paym.  (yMean,  h.  p.  Aflr.  Covpt,  Siem  Leone, 
'  -»      t-  14  May 

-~—  Hantem.  Oalway  MO.  SS  June 

Azehbold,  Meath  MiL 

Adit.  Brown,  h.  n.  96  F. 

Quar.  Mas.  Walsh,  45  F.  Coknnbo.  31  Jan. 

■         Andenon,  h.  p.  tt  Dr.  Rillenoidia, 

9  June 

— ^— — —  LfOean,h.  p.  1  Dr.  Gds.  Dublin,  34  do. 

-—— —  Jotty.  4  Dr.  O.  Newbridge  Bar.  Dub- 
lin, 3  July,  1R23 

■- Sands,  h.  p.  Tarleton*8  Dr.  Delaware. 

NewYorK.  11  June,  1821 

Holt,  h.  p.  Anc  Brit.  Fen.  Cav. 

Wf«hHin,  lJuly.l8t3 

Asiiit.  CQmmls.  Gen.  W.  Lane,  Newfoundland, 

2  May 


CSept. 


Medical  DeparimettU 
Dr  Nlebl,  Dep.  Intp.  Siena  Leone,  April 

~  O'Leary,  Phyiiaan,  Isle  of  Wight,      27  June 
--  Soott,  h.  p.  Suxgeoii,  47  F.  Aimagh,     S6  do. 
Surg.  Carey,  91  P.Demarary,         &  Jvaae,  19X3 

Beanet,  h.  p.  U.  Art. 

->  Duigan,  Snrg.  ft  W.  Ind.  Reg.  Siena 'Leooe, 


•  J.  D.  Fraser,  h.  p.  R.  Art. 


5da 


Aadst  Sutg.  Nonnan,  h.  p.  York  Rang.  Langport, 

10  Mar. 
Hosp.  Assist  Rinnis,  Sierra  Leone,  27  May 

Stair  As.  Sutg.  Fialaywm,  late  of  8  Dr.  on  passage 

from  Calcutta. 
Hosp.  As.  Alexander,  Ithaca,  Medi- 

tsRanean,  25  May 
Mackay,  Africa,  8  Jane 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 


Jnty  1.  In  Northumberland  Street,  Mn  Cook, 

«.  AtCialgflower,  Mn  Blackburn,  of  KUleam, 
'  of  ason.  ^    . 

3.  In  Charlotte  Street,  Leith,  Mrs  J.  Dudgeon, 
'ofadauriiter. 

4.  At  Ballvgihlin,  oountr  of  Cork,  the  Lady  of 
'  William  Wrnon  Beeher,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

5.  At  Hopetoun  House,  the  Countess  of  Hop^ 
toun,  of  a  oaughter*  ._ 

6.  At  Craigldth  Home,  Mrl^eming,  of  a  son. 
—  In  George  Street,  Mrs  WUliadiBum,  of  a 


la  The  Hon.  Mrs  Sindair,'  wife  of  Qeotge 
Sinclair,  Esq.  (late  M.  P.  for  Caithnesi.)  of  a 
daughter. 

14.  At  Relugas,  the  lady  of  Sir  Thomas  LauOer 
Dick,  of  Founcainhall,  Bart  of  a  daughter. 

—  In  Bedford  Square,  London,  the  lady  of  An* 
drew  Spottiswoode,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Acton  ViUa,  the  hdy  of  John  Gordon,  of 
a  ioo  and  heir. 

18.  At  Edlnbur^,  Lady  Isabella  Wemysi^  of  a 


^  At  QuecntflRry,  the  wiCsdf the  Rev.  Thomas 
Dimma,  of  a  son. 

B.  At  Geneva,  (he  Lady  of  Major-General  ear 
WillUm'Ingtts,  K.C.B.  Of  a  son. 

9.  At  PortobeUo,  the  Lady  of  Donald  Charles 
Cameron, '  Elq.  of  a  daki^ter. 

—  At  EdinDur^  the  Lady  of  Shr  James  Mont, 
-gomery,  Bart,  B|.P.  of  a  son. 

13.  At  Beaver  HaU«  near  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Ma- 
Jor  Boste,  of  a  daughter. 

•on. 

^  At  Woodstoe,  the  Lady  of  George  Soott  El< 
Hott,  Esq.  of  Larrieston,  of  a  daughter. 

15.  At  21,  Salisbury  Street,  Mrs  Michad  Aii« 
dexaon,  ofaion. 

16.  At  22,  Castle  Strcet,  Mr*  Macfsrlan,  of  • 
son. 

19.  At  Coekensie,  Mrs  H.  F.  Caddl,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Otterston,  Flfeshire,  the  Lady  of  Rear* 
Admiral  Moubray,  C.  B.  of  a  daughter. 

20.  At  EdinbuKh,  the  Lady  of  J6hn  Archibald 


17.  AC  Grann  HiD.  the  lady  Of  Charles  Hope 
Reid,  Esq.  R.  M.  of  a  daujebter. 

18.  In  York  Phu;e,'  Edinburgh,  Iff n  Wlshart, 
of  frson. 

19.  At  Netheilay,  Mrs  Silver,  of  a  son. 
2a  At  Leith  Links,  the  lady  of  R.  D.  Menil«, 

lS»q.  of  a  son. 

2a  In  Forth  Street,  Mta  A.  Btddie,  of  a  son. 

21.  At  Pltrithle  House,  Mts  Mackemde,  of  a 
dau^ter. 

—  At  SprlOf^,  the  lady  of  Geo.  Forbes,  E^. 
of  a  son. 

—  At  Brlhkbum  Abbey,  Northumberland,  the 

Balllie  of  CulteraUen,  of  a  stUl-bom  ^adj  of  M^or  Grey,  Royal  SeoCa  Grey^  of  9 

dttwhter. 
2I  AtCaaAberweU*  6uiiey,Mn  Dudgeon,  ofa 

daughter. 

—  At  Dysart,  Fifeshire,  the  Lady  of  John  R. 
Black,  Esa.  R.  N.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mn  Dr  Meikleham,  of  a  sop. 

—  The  lady  of  Thomas  Giflbrd,  Esq.  of  VtAtf 
Bank,  Shetland,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

—  In  Drtunmond  Plaoe,  Mrs  Dotoi^lai,  ofa 
daughter. 

27.  At  Whitehouse,  BuratsfieM,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lady  Eleanor  Balfour,  of  a  son. 

Lately,  At  Gosspaul,  LeieestetiMte,  tl!et3ailll- 
tess  Howe,  ofa  son 


Campbell,  Esq.  ofa  son. 
22.  AtCasdi 


tiecraig,  the  Hoki.  LAdy  Gibson  C8r< 
michael,  of  a  son. 


23.  AtAbercrombteManse.MnSwan,ofa8dn.        -^  In  Hill  Street,  Edintmrgh,  the  Lidy  of 
—  At  Denmark  Hill,  Middlesex,  the  Lady  of    Charles  Stuart  Allan  Hay,  C.  BT  C.  K.  M.  E.  Of  1 


C.  D.  Gordon,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

24.  At  No.  5,  Rmdnn^hnace,  Mrs  J.  h.  Ski&. 
ner,  of  a  son. 

25.  At  Klrkaldy,  Mn  Stark,  ofa  son. 

26.  At  Aberdeen,  the  Lady  of  U^ot  Hendtt- 
son.  Royal  Englneen,  of  adttijrhter. 

27.  At  Edinbuivh,  Sfts  ThArtiton,  wife  of  Ma* 
Jor  Thornton,  13th  Light  Dragoons,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

29.  At  Holdemesse  House,  tiie  Marchionefs  of 
-  Londonderry,  of  a  daughter. 

31.  At  Silver  Mll]s,3bs  Colonel  Maobean,  of 
ason. 

Aw.  1.  At  Melrose,  Mn  Curie,  of  a  son. 

3.  At  Nottingham  Place,  Mn  R.  H.  Barber,,of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  the  Royal  Circus,  Mn  Walter  Dickson,  of 
•  son. 

—  At  South  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  l/mdon, 
tiie  lady  of  Henry  Lindesay  Bethune,  Esq.  of  a 
■  daughter. 

4.  Viscountess  Torrtifgton,  of  tko  sons. 

5.  At  Gogar  House,  the  lady  of  A.  Maitland 
Gibson,  Esq.youngcrofClUtan  Hall,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  At  CrosshaU,  Mn  Mnkxrifaanks,  of  a  son. 

8.  InCaatteStreeCMnOieyne,  ofa  daughter. 

9.  At  Leith,  Mn  Edward  D.Aliaon,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  At  Howard  Place,  the  lady  of  Captain  T. 
HaosUtM,  ofa  daughter. 


daughter. 

—  At  Great  Russel  Street,  London,  the  Lldy  Of 
James  Loch,  Bhi;  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIA0ES. 

Nov.  28,  1822.  At  Boolunghui;  Eaat  IxiAkt 
Hugh  Smyth  Mercer,  of  the  tlon.  East  India  Com- 
pany's Medical  Service,  Bengal  EUabDshmeDt, 
youngest  son  of  the  deceased  Hugh  Smyth  Mercer, 
Esq.  writer  to  the  signet,  tb  Frances,  fourth  daujd^ 
ter  of  the  late  Lieut-General  Hugh  Staflbrd.  of 
the  Bennl  army 

Dec.  TIL  At  Padang,  William  PUrves,  Esq.  Com- 
mander of  the  Baron  Vander  Capetlen,  m  the 
Dutch  East  India  service,  to  Cornelia  Louua, 
daughter  of Intrxld,  Eaq. 

July  1, 1883.  At  Edinbur^,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Henry  Yorke,  M.  A.  vicar  Of  Bishop  Middleham, 
county  of  Durham,  and  rector  of  St  Cuth'bext'a, 
York,  to  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  M^t-Gene- 
ral  the  Hon.  Mark  Napier. 

~-  At  Fortrose,  tlie  Rev.  Robert  MUne,  Chap- 
lain of  Fort  George,  to  Jane  Gordon,  third  daugn- 
ter  of  Colin  Matheson,  Esq.  of  BcnnctsflekL 

—  Mr  John  Harrison,  merdiant,  Edinbuigh,  to 
Christiana,  youngest  daughter  of  the  hue  John 
Baillie,  Em. 


—  At  Edinburgh,  Adam  WyBe,  I^  SrtC 
to  Mary,  dau^ter  of  the  laft  Hew  BiOn,  Eh|. 

2.  AtLargs,b.  K.Sandford,Eaq.PraiMSoraf 


4«a.j 


Megitier.'^JIItarriaget,  and  Deaths, 


Oreek  ta  the  Unfrtttitvor  Obiffcnr,  to  Mlas  Char- 
nock,  only  daui^ter  of  tiie  late  Robert  Chamock, 
Esq. 

3.  At  KeliOy  the  Rev.  Jaine»  Porteoui,  Jed- 
Imrgh,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Ro- 
bisoD,  merchant,  Jedbureh. 

'    "  ""  '"    Patrick  Cameron,  Esq.  writer,  to 


hter  of  George  Feoton,  Eaq.  sheriff-eub- 


5.  AtElghi, 
Ann,  daughter 
■titute  of  El^ 

—  At  London,  the  Hon.  Mr  Henry  Lascelles, 
Heeond  ion  of  the  Earl  and  Counter  of  HarewoocU 
to  Lady  Louisa  Thynne,  second  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Mtfquls  and  Marchioness  of  Bath. 

7.  At  Liverpool,  Ralph  Smith,  Esq.  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  Sarah  Phillips,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Captain  Bridge,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany's service. 

—  At  Gilmore  Place,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Mae- 
pheison,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Golspie,  Suther- 
uadridre,  to  Agnes,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
'Robert  Vonng,  Esq.  writer  in  Edinburgh. 

8.  At  Edinburgh.  Robert  Davidson,  Esq.  bank- 
«r,  Allott.  to  Joan,  daughter  of  John  Matthewftoo, 
Esq.  Clerk  Street. 

9.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Harvey,  Kilmarnock, 
to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr  Walter  Snow- 
den*  Edinbargn. 

10.  At  London,  Alexander  W.  R.  Maedonald, 
Esq.  eldest  son  of  M^or-General  the  Hon.  Godfrey 
Bosville,  and  nephew  of  Lord  Maedonald,  to  Misi 
Bayard,  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Bayard. 

».  At  Bermuda,  Rear-Admiral  Fahie,  C.B. 
K.S.F.  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  North  Am^ 
rican  station,  to  Mary  Esther,  daughter  of  the 
HOn.  Augustas  WilAam  Harvey,  M.D.  one  of  the 
Members  of  his  Majesty's  Council  of  that  Island. 

15.  Mr  Alexander  WlUiamson.  surgeon,  Edin- 
burdi,  to  Jane,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  James 
Sibuld,  shipmaster,  Leith. 

17.  At  London.  Colonel  Mackinnon,  to  Anne 
Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Deut,  Esq.  M.  P. 

16.  At  Stockholm,  the  King  of  Sweden*!}  son. 
Die  Crown  Prince  Oscar,  to  me  Princess  Leucht- 
enbere,  dauditer  of  Prince  Eugene  Beauhamois, 

'ton  of  Joteprdne,  late  Empress  of  France. 

21.  At  Bishop's  Court,  near  Dublin,  (the  sett  of 
the  Right  Hon.  George  Ponsonby.)  Earl  FitasriJ- 
liam,  to  Lady  Ponsonby*  His  Lordship  has  attain- 
ed Ml  7ath  year,  her  Ladyship  her  70th. 


ff.  At  Mtdlem  Manse,  Andrew  Buchan,  Esq. 
Midlem>  to  Helen,  jroungest  daughter  of  Mr  Tho- 
mas  M'CleUand  of  Orchardton,  Wigtooshire. 

fS.  In  George  Square,  Henry  Murray,  Esq.  to 
Miss  Charlbtte  BurHn. 

.  —  At  Elgin,  Alexander  Bicmnev,  Esq.  (late  5d 
Tbot).  suiweon  In  Kdth,  to  EMaa,  eldest  daughter 
of  Lieut.-Cok>nel  A.  Grant* 

•  —  At  Newhall,  WUlIam  Davidson,  Esq.  writer 
in  Glasgow,  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Hua»ey.  Esq. 

24.  The  Rev.  James  Stuart  Murray  Anderson, 
M.A.  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  to  Barbara  Char- 
lotte, second  daughter  of  the  late  George  Wrough- 
ton,  Esq.  of  Newlngton  House,  Oxfordshire. 

fS.  At  WeUington  Phu»,  Leith,  Mr  Robert  Do- 
naldflon,  of  the  Commercial  Bank,  to  Eliaa,  young- 
'cM  daughter  of  Mr  GeOrge  Ahderson,  builder. 

S9.  At  the  MfDse  of  Wilton,  the  Rev^  Joseph 
IlKxnsoh,  miimter  of  Ednam,  lo  Margaret  Huiji- 
'ter,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Hardie,  minister  of 
Ashkirk. 

—  At  London,  Lortl  Vlieonnt  Sldmoufh,  to  the 
Hon.  Mrs  TofnueUd,  daughter  of  Lord  Stowell, 
and  wldfiw  of  Thomas  Townaend,  Esq.  of  Uoniqg- 
ton  Hall,  county  of  Warwick. 

81.  At  TortotMdlo,  Lieut.  J.  R.  Forrest,  R.  N. 
to  Mary  Munro,  youngot  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Cockbum,  Esq.  Haddin^Um. 

—  At  Blunhun,  Bedf<udshire,  Ri^iaid  Hel- 
ley,Esq.  ofWiltob,  to  Carolina  Lietitia,  eldest 
-  daughter  of  John  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Dunoon. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Rich  Poole,  M.Dk  to  Jane, 

*  lAdest  daughtte  of  the  late  Mr  John  Caird,  sur- 
veyor of  taiws. 

Aug»  S.  At  St  I^cras,  Alex.  Delisser,  Esq. 
rtixgton,  to  Deborah,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Crawford,  Esq.  Quebec  i  on  the  same  day, 
9amu^  James  Douglas,  Esq.  Polmimduhead,  to 
Agnes  Dickie,  youngest  daughter  of  the  latte  John 
Crawfbrd,  Esq. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  John  Orrock,  Esq.  of  Or- 
lock,  Aberdeenshire,  to  Mary^ounfwat  daughter 
of  the  late  James  Cockblim,  i&q.  <^Iilme  Street 
Square,  LondoD. 
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5.  At  DaDcelth,  by  the  Rev.  John  Thomson  of 
Newbattle,  Captain  J.  Little,  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  Service,  to  Lucy  Anne,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Willey,  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's 4th  Dragoon  Guards. 

4.  At  Portobello,  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Macto- 
lane  of  Polmont,  John  Thomson,  Esq.  of  Inner- 
avon,  to  Janet,  only  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Walker,  Esq.  of  Holeflat 

5.  At  St  Mary's,  Lambeth,  George  hopaa,  Esq. 
W.  S.  to  Marion,  lecond  daughter  of  Thomaa 
Manson,  Esq.  of  Lambeth  Terrace. 

—  At  Blair,  Alex.  Scott,  Esq.  of  Trinity,  to 
Madaline,  second  daughter  of  William  Blair,  Esq. 
of  Blair.  ^^ 

6.  At  Cossey  Hall,  Norfolk,  Thomas  A.  Eraser 
of  Lovat,  Em.  to  Charlotte  Georgiana,  eklest 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Jemingham,  Bart  The 
happy  pair  soon  thereafter  set  off  for  Scotland. 

7.  At  Bath,  John  Campbell,  Esq.  A4Jutant, 
Royal  Marines,  to  Catherine,  youngest  daughter 
of  Colonel  Savary. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  W.  B.  Orr,  writer.  Salt- 
coats, to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Joim  Macfor- 
lane,  Esq.  St  Bernard's  Place,  Stoekbridge. 

.  —  At  Totteridge,  Herts,  the  Hon.  Captain  Gnm- 
vlUe  Geoice  Waldegrave.  R.  N.  eldest  son  of  Ad- 
miral Lord  Radtftock,  G.CB.  to  Estiior  Caroline, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Puget,  Et^ 
of  Totteridge.  Herts. 

8.  Isaac  Bayley,  Esq.  Duke  Street,  to  Miss 
Baird,  daughter  of  Principal  Baird,  Edinburgh. 

11.  At  Manse  of  Towie,  the  Rev.  Adam  Smith, 
minister  of  that  parish,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Mr  Alex.  Smith,  Tarland. 

~  At  Leith,  Robert  AinsUe,  Esq.  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  James  Ainslie,  Esq. 

11  At  Badmington,  GlooHtershire,  the  Hon« 
Fred.  Calthoipe,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Char- 
lotte Somerset,  eldest  daugnter  of  the  Duke  <tf 
Beaufort. 

—  At  St  George's  Church,  Hanorer  Square^ 
liondon,  F.  A.  Cunynghame,  Esq.  son  of  Sir  Wil> 
liam  Augustus  Cunynghame,  Bart  toAnn,  youn^h 
est  daughter  of  Edward  Eari,  Esq.  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Customs,  for  Scotland. 

—  At  Mauldslie  CasUe,  John  Geo.  Hamilton, 
Esq.  Glasgow,  to  Christina,  youi^est  daughter  of 
Henry  Monteith,  Esq.  of  Carstairs.  M.  P. 

'    14.  At  the  Manee  of  Thurso,  John  Sdtherbmd, 

Esq.  late  Captain  3d  Foot  or  Buflb,  to  CAtherine, 
'eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Macktaitoah, 

minister  of  that  plae& 
15.  At  Kirktonfietd.  William  Morris,  ESm).  Perth, 

Upper  Canada,  to  Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 

John  Cochrane,  Esq.  KirktonfleM. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Gibson*  Laid- 
lawsteel,  to  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  Robert  Horeburgh,  Vair. 

19.  At  London,  Capt  Franklin,  R.  N.  to  Elea- 
nor Anne,  young^  daughter  of  iht  hue  William 
Porden,  Esq. 

SI.  At  PitUver  Houae,  Fifeshire,  Charles  Chari^ 
ton,  Esq.  M.D.  to  Elisabeth,  third  daughter  of 
the  UtoWilliam  Reed,  Esq.  North  ShieUb. 

26.  At  Mollanoe,  Richard  Cateon.  Esq.  of  Li- 
verpool, merchant,  to  Eliaabeth,  youngest  daugH* 
ter  of  John  Napier,  Eiq.  of  MbOanoe. 

26.  At  Buccleuch  Place,  the  Rev.  J.  Steventod, 
to  Laura  Turton,  daughter  df  John  Gdkdbb,  Esq. 

29.  At  Edinburgh,  on  the  S9th  ult  Geo.  Bitf- 
die,  Esq.  advocate,  to  Rachel,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  M^|or  DavM  Robcrtsouj  Aisiatane. 
Barrackmaster-Gcnetal,  N.  B. 

DEATHS. 
..  Stpt.  1822.  At  Hobdeken,  neatNelr  York,  Mrs 
Thomas  Allen,  formeriy  of  Tweedside,  PeebMs. 

Nov.  5.  In  Bengal,  in  the  59th  year  of  hit  age, 
40  of  which  he  had  served  in  Indui,  Lieut-OolO- 
nel  James  Maxwell,  youngest  son  of  the  Me  John 
Maxwell,  Esq.  of  Broomholra. 

Jan,  1823.  At  Matieopoora,  Island  off  Ceytbn, 
Ensign  Robert  Grahame  Qeddes,  of  the  83d  Re- 
'    ent,  ddest  son  of  the  hrte  Ueot-COkmel  WiU 

.^  Geddes,  of  the  same  Regiment 

Jan,  20.  Lieut-Colonel  WUHam  Lambton.  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Grand  Trigonometrical  Sur- 
vey in  India,  while  proceeding,  ii^  the  execution 
of  his  duty,  from  Hydralnid  towards  Nagpoor,  at 
Hiiuiu  Ghaunt,  50  miles  south  of  the  Utter  plaoe, 
agen  67* 

29.  At  the  Presidency,  Madnit  Lieuienint  itid 
A^lutant  William  Graham,  of  the  Ist  battaUon 
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14th  R^ilAMt  Katjye  Intotry,  and  only  Mrri- 


Tiiy  MB  of  Mn  Onlmn  of  lionctown. 
Uar,  7.  At  Scnrnpote,  of  cholen  im 


tag  been  ill  only  oaedinr.  the  Her.  Wilfiam  Ward, 
Baptist  Mbrianaiy  at  that  olace. 

15.  In  camp,  at  Doolia,  Brevet  Captafai  William 
Gnham  Thoraaoa,  of  the  7th  Regiment  of  Bom- 
Iwy  Native  Infimtry,  and  Bricade-Major  to  the 
FoKcaatMulUfaum.  The  death  of  thubraTeabd 
cxeeUent  oflScerwiU  be  regretted  by  the  whole  ar- 
my. The  lerriee  hat  knt  a  moit  distioguuhed 
member,  and  hia  nameraus  fricndA  a  mort  honour- 
able and  pleamnt  eompanion.— Bonftay  Govern- 


1  India,  on  board  hia 
llajertjTK  ihip' Termagant,  Mr  Charles 


to.  On  the  . 

Jlajerty**  ihip  TermMant,  Mr  Charles  Stodart» 
y/rf  Rabat  Stodart.  E^.  Queen  Street,  Edin- 

>l0Hr  8.  At  6t  Oeom^s,  Island  of  Grenada, 
James,  MB  of  the  Her.  Hr  Unpifaait  of  Roaikeen, 
HosssWrfc. 

SOL  At  th«Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Captahi  Pear- 
•on,  late  Commander  of  the  Hon.  Company's  ship 
(Senenl  Hewitt. 

May  7.  In  the  Isiand  of  St  Vmcent,  Jamca  M'- 
Caal,  Esq.  of  BeWidere. 

Juwe  10,  At  Demecara,  Peter  Grant,  Esq.  many 
yean  resident  in  that  eokmy. 

—  At  Quebec.  Loughlan  Smith,  Esq.  Seignior 
oCSt  Dcnnte  and  LnPneatiere.  Mr  Smith  was  a 
natiTe  of  InTnuess,  and  i«  supposed  to  have  been 
OBWuda  of  100  yean  of  age.  He  senred  as  a  pcl- 
▼StetaiGansnl  WolATs  Army  at  the  taUng  of 

50^  AtSlarra  Leone,  of  the  maUgnant  liefer 
ndin  thatcoiony,  Ed- 
Juatioe  of  that  settle- 


y.  Admiral  GeoigeBoven. 
Ncvhills,  tlie  Her.  George 


^rtiichhasfors 


«ra^l.  AtS 
—  Atthel 


2.  In  London,  Maior  Stewart,  son 

^,  Esq.  of  Hi ' ^ 

;  Edini 


>  At  ] 


.  late  of  the  57th  reghnent,  eldest 


Walter  Maegibbon, 
dest  son,  and,  in  C»> 


dis,  in  December  list,  Mr  Archibald  Maegibbon, 
ntyjlfthi  


B  of  the  late  NeU  Mac- 


lin  that  city, 

^ ,  Eaq.  InTerary. 

''^  At  St  Ann's  Brae,  Mr  Thomas  Shade,  seed 


CScpt 

of  Ate. 


ILAtBafli, 
ander  Mackenae,  Esq.  writer  to  the  RcneL 

IS.  At  EdinbotiA,  Mrs  Helen  Ooekhnm.  ww 
of  Mr  James  MeiUe,  aoBeitoraMaw. 

~  At  Gla^sow,  Captain  A.  Catheart,  late  of  the 
91st  regiment. 

—  At  Kelao^  Mn  Wilson,  relict  of  Dr  WOsoo, 
Coldstream. 

—  At  Harrqgate.  John  Dalael],  Esq.  advocate 

11.  At  Banff,  Mr  James  Faxqohar,  Complnl- 
ler  of  the  Customs  at  that  port. 

14.  At  Edinburrii,  Mary  Anne 
ter  of  tfaelate  Mr  F.  Surchcn,  ILN. 

—  At  Leslie.  Mr  James  Walker,  aged  8fi. 

15.  Athbhouae.Bron^itonStieet,  AkrandiT 
George,  Eaq.  writer* 

—  Atherhonae,  in  UaioB  Strait,  1 
Mn  GnndisoB  Barr. 

—  AtSnlfiTan's  Ul 

CaroBna,  Mr  John  Macadam,  son  of  Peter  Mac- 
adam, Esq.  of  Easterhouse. 

16.  Athis  house.  Caasila  Place,  Leith  Walk, 
Captain  Charles  Elder,  R.  N. 

—  In  Upper  Wimpole  Street,  London,  Licot*. 
General  Thomas  Bridges,  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Cbmnany's  service,  in  his  80th  year.  He  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  the  army  under  Lord 
Hanift,  at  the  capture  of  Seringapatam. 

—  At  Higham,  near  Rochester,  Lady  StlifiM, 
idietof  Sir  James  Stirling  of  Mansfidi  Bart. 

SOL  At  Abcnocn,  Mr  Robert  Munay,  writer  in 
Sdiirtittrrii. 

—  At  MUMlcby  Straet,  Newingtan,  in  die  5lh 
year  of  his  age,  Ridiard,  sonofMr  David  Mm^ 
ray.  Deputy  Comptroller  of  Exdae. 

SI.  At  Queensftny,  John,  youngest  a 
r  M'Gibbon.  Esq.  of  CrawhilL 


BofAks- 


SS.  At  SaTannah,  Geaqgia,  Mr  Robert  Dreg- 
horn,  merchant,  Augosta,  second  son  of  Mr  Ann 
Dreghora,  Govan. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Alex.  Shirreffii,  Esq.  advoeate. 
S3.  At  Edinbunfa,  Andrew,  third  son  of  Mr 

Robert  Kinnear,  booksdler,  Frederick  Street. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Alexander  Andenon,  Na 
11,  South  Bridge. 

—At  Linlithgow,  James  Watson,  Eaq.  oTBriAce- 


&  At  Oreenoek,  John  Gardner,  at  ttie  adranoed 
age'  of  103.  He  was  a  natiTe  of  Crawfbrdadyke^ 
and  was  bom  in  17S0. 

i.  At  No  SO,  George  Street,  Mn  Sarah  Jones, 
wUe  of  Mr  Jonra,  oifthe  Theatn  Royal,  Ediik- 
buri^h. 

—  Margaret  Jane  BoswA.  voiingest  daughter 
of  the  Her.  Thomas  Grar,  SimaldT. 

--  At  Contorphine,  Mr  George  Home,  senior, 
fRiter  in  Edinburj^h. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Kibenny,  Ann,  wife  of  the 
Rav;  James  Brown,  minifftfr  of  that  parish. 

5.  At  EdinboTj^,  the  Rer.  Joseph  M'Intyre, 
,D.  minister  ofthe  parish  of  Glenorchy,  in 
Ith  year  of  his  age,  and  G5th  of  his  ministry. 
&  At  Penrith,  William  Kerr,  Esq.  youngert 
r  the  deoeased  Charles  Kerr,  Esq.  late  of  AM 


of 
rule. 


Abbot. 


—  At  Paisley,  the  Rev.  DrBoog,  lint  i 
ofthe  Abbey  Parish,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age, 
and  50th  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  Amiileid  Cottage,  Laaswade,  Edward  Ho- 
bertun,  Eaq.  Secretary  to  the  Commcvcial  Bank- 
fa^  Company  of  Scotland,  in  the  49th  year  of  his 
age. 

S4.  At  Bankshead,  near  Qneensfeny,  Mr  David 
Stodaid,  nrmer. 

—  At  London.  John  James  Earl  of  1 
one  ofthe  ReprnentatiTe  Peen  of  Ireland. 

—  At  the  nouae  of  Lord  Beresford,  Wimpole 
Street,  London,  Mi^or-Genenl  Sir  Denis  Pack, 
K.C.B.CT.S.,  and  other  orden.  Colonel  ofthe 
84th  Foot,  ana  LieuL-Govenior  of  Plymouth. 

—  Suddenly,  Mn  Janet  Miller,  aged  69,  soouse 
of  Mr  David  Arthur,  sen.  tool-roakar,  PauTs 
Worii. 

S4.  At  links  of  Kirkaldy,  Mr  David  Pearson, 


—  At  Mumyfleld,  Mn  Edmondstoune  of  New- 


-.-  At  Aberdeen,  Mn  Ann  Morrison,  widow  of     Hanorer  Street. 


S5.  At  Edinbuiirii,  John  Gordon  Lotimer,  son 
of  the  late  Mr  Robert  Loiimer,  wine-merefaant. 


the  Rev.  A.  Meams,  Minister  of  Chmy. 

7.  At  Penrith,  Henry  Thomson,  eldest  son  of 
tiie  Rer.  Dr  Thomson,  minister  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Conanotion  In  that  place. 

—  At  North  Berwick,  Robert  OliTer,  Eaq.  sur- 
geon therOi 

—  At  Perth,  Henry  Lawrle^  Esq.  of  Laceslown. 

8.  At  Ardovicb  Mn  Speld,  of  Ardovie. 

—  At  Wanswoctfa,  Surrey,  Aiehibakl  Leslie, 
Esq. 

—  At  Cerm,  Jean  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of 
Robert  CamnbeU,  Esq.  of  Dabert 

9.  At  his  nouse,  Oreenend,  near  Edinburgh, 
Richard  Barnard,  Esq. 

—  Grace,  infimt  dwighter  of  Mr  Colin  Camp, 
bdl,  Lochdocfaart. 

—  At  Duddimntone,  Elisabeth  Frances,  only 
daughter  of  Mr  William  Mihie,  merchant  \n  Edin* 
burah. 

10.  At  Pitealthley,  Isaac  Watt,  merchant,  Dun- 
dee 

--  At  Port  Seaton,  Agnes  Clerk  Hay,  wife  of 
Johnlning,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet. 


of  Mr  Ro. 


—  At  Letth,  Ann  Maiia,  i 
bert  OgilTie,  merdiant  Oiere. 

S6.  At  Taunton,  Soroersetdilra,  Judith  Rosa 
Duncan,  widow  of  Wm.  Duncan,  Esq.  late  of  Bath. 

—  At  Pitldur,  Perthshire,  James  Ridiardson, 
Esq.  of  Pitftnir. 

dO.  At  Richmond  Park,  the  Hon.  Henry  Ad- 
diqgton,  eldert  son  of  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth. 

SI.  At<*Bahnaduthy  House,  Roes^bire,  Helen 
Jane,  infant  daughter  of  CoUn  Mackensie,  Esq.  of 
Kilooy. 

—  At  PortobeUQ,  John  Anderson,  Esq.  of  Win- 


— At  Dunblane,  aged  64,  John  Coldstream,  Esq. 
Sheriff-Snbstitute  of  the  western  dlaUict  of  Perth- 
shire. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Francos  Hay,  wife  of  Mr 
Campbell  Gardner,  writer,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Whitehill.  near  Musselburgh,  Mr  John 
Brown,  brewer,  Edinburgh. 

A%g.  1.  At  Dunblane,  Elisabeth,  widest  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  John  Anderson,  Bumtsflekl  Place. 

—  In  Duaccn  Street,  Dnmmcod  Place,  Mis 


i85».;] 
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Ann  Ckghora,  widow  of  thd  Rer.  Robert  Ltttto, 
mipMiAT  of  Applegaitlu 

S.  At  Old  Aberdeen,  Dr  JamM  Brown,  physi- 
cian in  Aberdeen. 

—  At  hit  hooie,  51,  York  Plaee,  Andrew  Pear- 
eon,  Biq.  of  the  Excise. 

—  At  Winchester,  Charles  Frederic  Powlett, 
Lord  Bayntng. 

S.  At  Foxhall,  Anna  Sarah  Rachel,  yonngest 
dau^ter  of  the  hite  R.  Waugh,  Esq.  of  FoxhdL 
5.  At  Perth,  Mr  John  Stewart,  aged  95. 

—  At  Castlemains,  East  Lothian,  Mn  Hume, 
wife  of  Mr  David  Hume,  fanner,  there. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Culter,  Eliaabeth  Howison, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm  Strachan. 

6b  At  Silver  MUls,  Mr  James  GargU  Muir,  mei^ 
ehant,  Edinbuxvh. 
7.  At  Crieff,  lir  Thomas  Maccomlsh,  distiller 


—  At  London,  MjOo'-General  Darby  OriiBth. 

—  At  Chiswick.  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Ncale.  M.  A. 
',  54,  formerly  lisUow  of  St  John's  CoUqge. 


&  At  fils  house.  Id  Old  BuiUngton  Street,  Lon- 
don, the  Maiquis  Comwallis,  in  the  49Ui  year  of 
Usages  HbLord^hadbeeninadeclintoffstato 
of  health  for  several  months.  He  suoceedisd  to 
the  title  on  the  death  of  his  gallant  and  excellent 
father  at  Bcnaica  hi  India,  inthe  year  1805. 


*-  At  his  Lordship^s  residency  i 
RidiBid,  Viscount  Powefscourt. 

—  At  Loehwinnoch,  Thomas  Reid,  labourer. 
He  was  bora  on  the  list  October  1745,  in  the  cla- 
dun  of  Kyle,  AyrsUre.  The  importance  attadied 
to  this  circumstance  arises  fhm  his  being  theoele- 

1  equestrian  hero  of  Burn's  poem,  **  Tam  o'- 
er.**  He  has  at  length  surmounted  the 
**  mosses,  waters,  ships,  and  styles*  of  life.  For  a 
oottSlderable  time  by-past,  he  has  been  in  the  ser- 
vtoeof  M^fcv  Harvey  of  Castlesemple,  nine  months 
of  which  ne  has  been  incapable  of  labour.  He, 
however,  stUl  retained  the  desire  of  being  "  fou 
ftir  weeks  thcgither." 

10.  At  OuhKfa,  Miss  Fisher,  eldest  daughter  of 
Hm  late  Rkhard  Fisher,  Esq.  Lovetto. 

~  At  Woolwich,  suddenly,  Douglas  Lawson, 
Bsqu  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

U.  At  Gaigunnock  House,  StirUngshire,  Mrs 
Ann  Weller,  Lady  of  the  late  Cokmel  Edingtoua 
of  Oaigunnock. 

—  At  Brompton,  Brooks  Lawmoe,  Esq.  late 
LieuL-Cokmel  of  the  13th  Light  Dragoons. 

Iti  At  her  house,  in  Regent  Street,  London, 
Lady  Wilson,  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  M.  P. 

—  At  Portobello,  Mr  WUliam  Drysdale,  late 
watdnnaker,  Lothian  Street,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Jedburgh,  the  Rev.  James  Soott,  mini- 
iler  of  the  relief  congregation. 

13.  At  Dromono,  county  of  Antrim,  Mrs  Wil- 
liam rHimttwjtMitn^  aged  is. 

—  At  Houghton  le  Spring,  in  oonsequenoe  of  a 
flJl  from  his  horse,  William  Ironside,  Esq.  for- 
merly Captain  In  the  68th  Regiment.  He  was  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  Oldest  fkmilies  in  the 
county  of -Durham* 

14.  In  TeviotRow,  Bdhibuxgh,  Mr  James  Lid- 
die*  late  carver  and  gilder. 

15.  At  White  HiU  Cottage,  near  Bristol,  George 
Walker,  Esq.  of  the  Kin^s  Remembrancer's  Of- 
fice, Euhequeri  London. 

SIR  HSN&T 
Jnte  8.  At  his  house,  St  Bernards,  deeply  regret- 
ted. Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  Knight,  Royal  Academi- 
cian, and  Portrait  Painter  to  Us  Mi^esty  \  a  gentle- 
man whose  talents  have  done  so  mudi  honour  to 
Scotland,  and  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  as  a  portrait 
paimsr  in  the  same  dass  with  Reynolds  and  Law- 
rence. His  full-length  pictures  of  the  Earl  of 
Hopetonn,  Lord  FrederidL  Campbell,  Sir  David 
Baird,  Adam  Roland,  Esq.,  (Hengarry,  and  many 
moie^  might  be  mentfrated  as  ]«ooft  that  he  was 
equally  remarkable  for  coireetness  of  drawing, 
fteedom  of  pendlUng,  brOlianey  of  colouring,  am 
nperMmiflcation  of  ensncter  not  less  vigorous  than 
graceful.  He  possessed  the  rare  Dscul^  of  pro- 
dudnff  in  every  instance  the  most  striUng  and 
agreeable  likeness,  and  of  indicating  intellectual 
expression  and  dignity  of  demeanour,  wherever 
they  appeared  In  the  original  {  often  approaching 
in  his  nortraiU  to  the  dtvation  of  historical  paint- 
ing.   His  modes^  was  equal  to  his  merit ;  and  in 


16.  AtEdinbmgh,  Mr  Jam«  Whyta,  motdian^ 
Lath. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Raehd  PUyfUr.  widow 
of  James  Playfkir,  Esq.  architect,  London. 

—  At  TIpperlinn,  Mrs  Margaret  CannichaeL 
widow  of  the  late  Mr  James  Carmichad,  oomp- 
troOer  of  the  customs  at  Port  Patrick. 

17.  At  New  Saughton.  George,  second  son  of 
James  Watun,  Esq.  of  Saughton. 

18.  At  Murrie,  MiM  Yeaman  of  MuTrie.1 

19.  At  Macroom,  Ireland,  George  Ingtis*  Es^ 
aasistant-surffeon,  57tfa  Redment. 

—  At  Shdibrd,  Bedfordshire,  in  his  57th  year, 
Robert  Bloomfldd,  Esq.  author  of  the  <*  Farmer's 
Bov,"  6k.  &c. 

Sa  AtRome,GrqgoryBamabi  Chiaramootl,Popn 
Pius  VII.  The  deceased  Pontiff  was  bom  at  Co- 
sena,  in  the  Romagna,  on  the  14th  of  August, 
174S,  and  deeted  Pope  at  Venice,  on  the  1401^ 
March,  180a  He  was,  therefore,  at  the  time  a£ 
his  decease,  in  the  89d  year  of  his  aga^  and  hi  tho 
S4th  of  hia  Pontificate.  Pius  VU.  waa  miM  and 
amiaMet  and,  though  so  king  sul4eet>d  to  the- 
most  unjust  persectttkMS,  never  eviaoed  the  least 
symptom  or  a  vindictive  spirit  towards  his  ene- 
mies; whilst  to  his  friends  and  benefiMtors,  and 
partioularly  to  the  English  nation  and  govern* 
ment,  he  always  testified  the  warmest  gratitudob 

SI.  At  hb  seat  at  Broomham,  Esseai,  Sir  WH^ 


Bam  Ashbumham,  Bart,  aged  f6. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Eliaa  Rands,  daughter  of  the 
lateCreorge  Longmore,  Esq.  medical  staff,  Quebec. 

St.  At  Buccleugh  Place,  James,  eldest  son  of 
Mr  Peter  Brown,  merdiant,  Edinburgh. 

S3.  At  Weston  Green,  Thames  Ditton,  Surrey, 
John  Kaye,  Esq.  late  Acoountsnt-General  to  me 
Hon.  East  India  Company  at  Bombay. 

—  At  Fountainbridge,  Mrs  Sprott,  rdict  of  Ro- 
bert Sprott,  Esq.  Edinburgh. 

Sf .  At  Ldtii,  Mr  Robert  Brown,  late  of  AUon 


S7.  At  Ayr,  Hden  M'Cormiek,  youngest  daugfa- 
ter  of  William  Eaton,  Esq.  ShssiffSubstitate  of 
Ayrshire. 

Lately,  Lost,  on  his  passage  to  the  East  Indies, 
•John  Hdv  Hutdiinson,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Hon.'  and  Rev.  Lorenso  Hdy  Hutchinson,  and 
neirfiew  to  the  Earl  of  Donoughmnre  and  Lord 
Hutchinson 

—  In  Paris,  Mr  Nieholas  Clary,  formerly  mer- ' 
diant  in  Msnisilles,  and  who  baa  acquired  alaxge 
fortune  by  meroaiitile  transactions.  MrChHrywaa 
brother  to  the  preient  Queen  of  Sweden  and  to 
'}ji»Ammtk  Joseph  Buonaparte. 

—  In  Dublin,  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  aDon- 
nell,  D.D.  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Derry,  at  the  advanced  age  of  76. 

—  At  Dublin,  J.  Jameson,  Esq.  one  of  the  Ba- 
rons of  the  Irish  Exchequer. 

—  At  hisseat  in  Staflbrdshire,  William  Shepherd 
Klnnerdy,  Esq,  M.  P.  far  Newoastle-undsr-Lyne. 

—  At  Magdebuig,  where  he  had  taken  refoge 
since  ISlVttie  cdebrated  Camot,  at  the  age  of 
70,  after  a  painfull  lllncas 

—  At  Wallacehall,  parish  of  Gkncaim,  Jamea 
Wallace,  Esq. 

—  In  Dublin,  at  the  advanced  age  of  84,  tiie 
Rev.  Dr  Ledwich,  author  of  Um  '<  AnHqinUUM  of 
Ireland^'*  and  other  Uterury  works,  and  member 
of  many  of  the  laamed  societies  in  Europe. 

lUEBUEN. 

to  bestow  lust  praise  on  rival  excdlenoe.— The 
Royd  Academy  in  London,  in  testimony  of  thdr 
hign  estimation  of  his  talenta,  elected  him  first  an 
associate,  and  afterwards  an  academidan,  without 
solidUtkm.  And  when  his  Mi^esty,  on  his  visit  to 
Edinburgh,  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood 
upon  the  distinguished  artist,  we  do  not  recollect 
any  occasion  on  whidi  a  more  universd  fading  of 
satisfaction  was  expressed.— In  sodety,  fbw  men 
re  acceptable  than  Sir  Henry ;  for  he  po»* 


sessed  a  dieoriul  dispodtioo,  much  good  sense, 
and  an  inexhaustible  store  of  anecdote.  In  his  do- 
mestic rdations,  no  man  could  dispense  or  recdve 
a  greater  dq;ree  of  hapdness;  and  those  who  had 
oimortunities  of  sedng  nim  in  the  midst  of  his  f^ 
mily,  wiU  ever  cherish  Oie  recollection  of  his  ami- 
able  and  endearing  qualities.  Sir  Henry  was  a 
member  of  the  Royd  Sodety  of  Edinburgh,  a 
member  of  the  bite  Imperid  Academy  of  Florence, 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  New  York,  and  a 
few  days  before  his  deatii  reodved  a  commission 
appointing  him  portrdt  painter  in  Scotland  to  the 
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Regiiter.'^Deaths. 


CSepfc 


DUKE  OP  BOXBITROH. 


July  19.  At  Fleun.  his'  Grace  Jamec  Duke  of 
Iloxbui|^«inthe88tAyearofhisa£e.  HU  Grace 
succeeded  William  (Bellenden),  who  succeed^ 
John  Kerr,  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  so  eminently 
known  to  the  literary  world  as  the  nobleman 
whose  taste  for  old  books  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  club  which  bears  his  name.  John  was  the  last 
of  the  direct  male  branches  of  the  ancient  border 
family  of  Kers.    His  successor  William  was  of  a 


female  branch  from  Earl  Robert,  and  w«  bdiewtt 
the  Duke  now  deocaaed,  of  another  ISsmale  btaaeh 
jOrom  the  same  £arl.  The  dcacent  ahd  property 
have  been  the  source  of  mud^  litigation,  but  the 
heirdom  is  at  present  clear  in  the  nenon  of  the 
young  Marquis  of  Beaumont,  the  omy  cfalU  of  the 
deceased  Duke.  The  Marquis  (now  Duke)  is  about 
five  yean  of  age. 


EARL  OF  CAITHITESS. 


jMiy  S6.  AtBarogm  Castle,  the  Right  Hon.  James 
Earl  of  Caithness,  Lord^Lleutenant  of  the  county, 
and  PostmasfiwvGeneral  for  Sootland.  The  noble 
Lord,  originally  Sir  James  Sinclair  of  Mey,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  of  Caithness  as  heir-raale  of 
the  former  line,  without  the  fortune  that  had  been 
accustomed  to  support  the  dignity.  His  compeers, 
however,  found  his  Lordship  an  honourable  ac- 
quisitioD  to  their  ranks,  and  well  qualified  to  up- 


hold whatever  befitted  the  ancient  title  he  faiherit- 
ed.  The  Earl  of  Caithness,  in  every  situation  of 
life,  Whether  of  a  private  or  of  a  public  nature,  dis- 
charged the  several  duties  incumbent  up<Hi  him 
with  a  firmness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  suavity  of 
manners,  which  alike  became  the  nobleman  and 
gentleman,  which  endeared  him  to  aQ  ranks  of  so* 
dety,  and  secured  their  esteem  and  admiration. 


LOED  KAFXEB. 


ds  Lord  Napier.  Hi 
Lord  Napier,  by  Ma 

Lord  Cathcart ;  was 
his  father  in  1775.     Li^ 
Margaret,  eldest  dauj^Hr 
by  whom  he  has  leit 


V  thr  Ti  i.Thr  Hon.  Prwi^ 

<<r  WLlLiam 

:  ijf  dmrle* 

,      !']  ^liccivdod 

lh\,  [jk.  ii^id^TJcd  Maria 

<if  Sir  Johu  Clavecing  ( 

Hi  run  J^Ekf  now  L<^ 


Napier,  (who  raarriisl  Mt«  C^hraiic  JDhiuiiMtei 
and  has  two  sons  acui  Llurw  d«u^htcr^)  Charlisi 
aad<  Henry  Alfred,  and  four  dau^ticn,  in  (.^^uly 
life  his  Lord&hip  scniHl  to  the  *xm)[w  wTuch  he  tcil 
about  the  dose  of  the  AmmL^jm  war  \  but*  in  the 
late  French  war,  he  ^.trved  a^  rjLHite&ant-ColijnE;! 
of  the  Hopetoun  FnuNi>U-«.  tilt  tlui4  rrgvuiml  wih 
reduced.  Inl796.  )ii^  Lr>nkh^^  wn»  tlvcteil  wtio 
of  the  rixteen  represc-i  ^  r .  i !  i  v  [>  yA'^^t-.  f\f  Sf:^rf  IninJ,  piud 
In  whichhecooUnuL^'1  -im.M^  r-x.^^i.  tn  ;'k:  l',.^]i;i- 

rt  summoned  in  1806,  which  only  sat  one  ses- 
In  180S,  he  succeeded  David  Karl  of  Leven« 


as  Lord  Hi|H^  CommladoQcr  to  theGcMnd  AiNm* 
bl y  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  ofllee  he  r». 
s^ed  in  1817.  and  waasueoaeded  bv  William  Bad 
of  ErroL— Upon  his  rraignatkm.  me  '«Tn"n*'r~'^ 
thanks  of  the  Assembly  was  voted  to  hto  Lordship, 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  ooodueted  himadf  in 
that  high  office;  atthesame  time  they  expressed 
thdr  sincere  regret  at  his  resignatloo.  after  his  kn^ 
and  faithful  services.  Lord  Napier  waa  highly  re* 
spected,  not  only  by  his  brother  peers,  but  by  all 
ranlu  of  ttie  oommimitv:.  With  great  urbanity  ot 
manners  he  supported  me  dignity  of  <hia  rank,  and 
was  kind  and  ankble  to  every  person.  As  a  hus- 
band, father,  and  fdend,  his  oonduet  was  higlUy 
Sraiseworthy  and  exempUry.  In  short,  he  displayed 
uring  hia  life  every  Christian  Tirtne  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  which  makes  his  death  iineerdy  la- 
mented. 


EABL  OF  HOPETOUK. 


Aur*  in*  At  Paris,  the  night  Hfln,  John  Hope, 
Earl  of  lto{kttrinn*  HU  LoTdshJp  wa»  Vltoount 
Airlhrifh,  I.^r(l  Unpc,  (Ijord  Nfspctmin  IMf^i,  and 
hffrA  Ni'lrlry  1^17,  UritlifhtitJes^l  LnwA  Liturenant 
nf  Lin1Hhp>irtlitr(f»  Knlf;!)!  Grjirni  CrfK^!.  >-€  the 
C>n)i?t  of  tAv  IJaUu  n-  GfiK'nki  In  th«arm  y ,  i  >Ionel 
or ttwS^M  fipf}*,  (Tiny All tif;hlntKtert^]  t-^ivfioorof 
Ihe  Royjil  HinSt  fff 'stfhcUiKi,  Tuptjitii-Gi-utjral  of 
tJlc  Hfpyiii  rnni|K.xny  -if  Ar^hLT*,  (fee  ^c. 

Ilia  Minlflhi^i  KiK'ot'ti.lLHl  .fiunta^  Vit  Iflht  Karl,  his 
huM'imiyiwTt  m  IhliS,  aud  w&j  thr  only  i^on  of 
Jfibn  F'Srl  of  Ilniv^toun,  b)'  hin  secoml  ninrriage 
with  JaniN  rbuflhterof  Ftabon  alirhantiir  Rossie, 
Eiq.^  anA  wa»  bonji  ou  the  ITlh  at  Augtiht,  1765. 
Hb  rnflnjed— flnt,  FliubtKhLi  dauRhterof  tlic  Hon. 
Charlei  Hopp  Wvir  of  trdigii'linlK  in  1^H,\  who 
djcd  in  1*U:ili  irlUioiit  isvucs.  Np  marrivd^  second, 
LouJ^A  l^&ri>tht'a,  thTrrtrlmiiilitcnir  S|f  JohiiWed- 
dcTlnim  nf  HnlU'NlciUi,  Mut.,  tiy  *hom  l^c  has  left 
John,  now  Lmsk  vi  iiw|M;iwujj,  Lorn  November  15, 
1803,  eight  other  sons,  and  two  daughters. 

His  Lordship  entered  when  young  into  the  army, 
in  which  he  served  with  great  bravery  and  distino- 
tkn.  He  was  appointed  A4iutant<General  to  the 
forces  servinjs  tmder  the  late  gallant  Sir  Ralph 
Abeicrombv  m  the  Leeward  Islands,  in  1794 ;  had 
the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  was  actively  empkiyed  in  the  campaigns 
of  1794,  5,  6,  and  7,  oeing  particularly  noticedia 
general  orders,  and  in  tlie  public  dispatches  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  particularly,  as  having  ♦  •  on 
all  occasions  most  wiUuigly  come  forward  and  ex? 
erted  himself  in  times  of  danger,  to  which  he  waa 
not  called,  from  his  situation  of  Adj  utant-GeneraL" 
He  accompanied  the  British  troops  into  Holland 
in  August  1799,  as  Deputy  Adjutant-General,  but 
was  so  severely  wounded  at  the  Unding  at  the 
Helder,  on  the  S7th  of  that  month,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  come  home.  On  his  recovery,  he  was 


appointed  A4)utant-Genen]  to  the  armj  lenrfng 
under  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  Oc- 
tober 19, 1799.  In  1800,  he  accompanied  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  as  Adiutant-Omeraf  on  the  memora- 
ble expedition  toElgypt ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Alex- 
andria, Mardi  21,  1801.  he  was  wounded  in  the 
hand ,  and  the  army  was  thus  for  a  time  <*  deprived 
of  the  sttvice  of  a  most  active,  sealous,  and  judi- 
cious oflloer.*  He  afterwards  accompaniecf  the 
British  army  to  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1806.  At 
the  battle  of  Corunna,  January  16, 1809,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  woimds  of  Sir  John  Moore  and 
Sir  David  Baird,  the  command  devolved  on  his 
Lordship,  (then  Lieutenant-General  Hon.  John 
H(yp^)'*  to  whose  abilities  and  exertions,*  (said  the' 
dispatdies.)  in  the  direction  of  the  ardent  leal 
ana  unconquerable  valour  of  his  Majesty's  troops, 
is  to  be  attributed,  under  Providence,  the  su&> 
cess  of  the  day,  whidi  terminated  in  the  com- 
plete and  entire  repulse  and  defeat  of  the  enemy  at 
every  point  of  attack.**  On  the  26th  of  April  1809, 
he  was  invested  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and 
was  afterwards  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in 
Ireland,  where  he  remained  a  considerable  time. 
When  he  left  Ireland,  he  acain  joined  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  t  and,  on  Uw  14th  of 
April  1814,  in  a  sortie  made  bf  the  garriaoQ  of  fiay- 
onne,  he  was  very  sevcrriy  wounded,  and  wia  tn- 
ken  prisoner  by  his  horse;  falhng  with  hla,  which 
made  him  cripple  for  a  long  time.  This  waa  hia 
last  service,  as  tlie  war  tenninaiednext  year. 

As  a  soldier,  he  was  cool,  dela'nined,  and 
brave  t  and  his  conduct  as  a  nobleman,  landknt^ 
ahd  friend,  was  such  as  became  his  high  station. 
To  his  numerous  family  and  relatives  Us  Wmb  is 
much  to  be  himented,  and  few  of  hb  rank  have 
died  who  have  been  more  sincerely  regretted  by 
■         ofthepubUc. 
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No.  XVI. 
WaUenitein,  translated  by  Coleridge. 


If  tbere  be  a  twenty-year  old  book 
in  the  world  that  is  **  as  good  as  MS." 
— ^that  is  to  8ay«  that  nobody  has  seen> 
although  many  have  talked  of  it,  it  is 
the  translation  of  Schiller's  Wallen- 
stein,  by  Mr  Coleridge.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  work  had 
been  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of,  un« 
ill  it  was  recalled  to  a  sort  of  ''  Life, 
in-death,"  by  being  made  to  fUmlsh 
some  quotations  for  the  bcmnnings  of 
chapters  in  "  The  Scotch  Novels.* 
The  author  of  those  Novels  mentioned 
Wallenstein,  on  one  of  these  occa« 
lions,  as  ''  more  roasnificent  in  the 
EngUah  of  Coleridge  than  in  the  Ger- 
man of  Schiller ;"  and  in  the  recent 
republication  of  The  Friend,  Mr  Cole* 
ridge  acknowledges  this  extravagant 
compliment  in  a  strain  of  still  more 
extravagant  gratefulness.  The  author 
of  Waverley  understands  Enelish  bet- 
ter than  German — therefore  ne  enjoys 
the  translated  Wallenstein  more  fiilly 
than  the  original ;  but  it  was  not  fafr 
to  disparage  Schiller  in  this  style.  Had 
Schiller  translated  the  Ancient  Mari- 
ner into  German,  he  could  have  pro- 
duced nothing  so  good  as  Coleridge's 
original ;  and  Colendge's  Wallenstein 
is  an  admirable  translation— but  it  is 
nothing  more — ^it  is  not  an  original-— 
it  Ss  not  so  magnificent  as  the  Wallen- 
stein of  Schiller. 

Vol.  XIV. 


It  is,  however,  by  far  the  best  trans^ 
lation  of  a  foreign  tr|igic  drama  which 
Our  English  literature  possesses ;  and 
as  such,  it  is  well  worthy  of  being 
more  effectually  recalled  to  the  recol- 
lection of  ^  the  present  reading  public. 
Strange  certainly,  but  as  certainly  true 
it  is,  that  we  have  nothing  like  any 
adequate  version  of  any  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Greek-— of  Spanish— 
even  of  French  tragedy.  And  it  is 
not  less  true,  that,  besides  this  one^ 
we  have  no  excellent  complete  trans«< 
lation  of  any  German  tragedy  what- 
ever—except, perhaps,  Mr  Gillies'tf 
version  of  MQllner's  Guilt,  and  MQll- 
ner  is  not  yet  a  master.  But  Schfller 
is  not  only  one  of  the  true  masters  of 
German  tragedy,  but  he  is,  we  have 
no  hesitation  m  saying,  by  fiur  the 
greatest  master  of  tn^edy  that  has 
appeared  in  Europe  since  tne  death  of 
Calderon.  In  many  particulars  he  is 
^e  inferior  of  Goetne-— but  in  the 
drama,  the  real  living  drama  of  trsgie 
action,  he  is,  we  cannot  doubt)  his 
illustrious  countryman's  superior.  The 
Faust  »  a  thing  by  itself— 4t  is  a 
thing  of  a  kind  by  itself-^it  is  a  new 
creation — ^it  places  its  author  in  the 
very  first  rantc  of  human  ^ins ;  but 
it  is  not  a  tragio  drama  m  the  same 
sense  with  Egmont,  or  any  of  Goethe's 
pieces  meant  fbr  the  stage.  To  all  of 
3B 
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these,  Schiller's  Wallenstein,  Carlos, 
and  Bride  of  Messina,  are  decidedly 
superior.  They  have  more  of  the  reat 
vis  dramaiica — they  have  much  more 
of  the  fire  and  the  life— they  come 
nearer  Shakespeare  in  those  particular 
qualities,  wherein,  considered  merely 
as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  he  is  as  un- 
rivalled, as,  in  some  other  and  yet 
higher  things,  he  is,  and,  in  all  pro- 
hahility,  wm  ever  he,  unapproached. 
^n  admirable  version,  therefore,  of  one 
of  thift  great  author's  most  admirable 
'  Works,  18  a  possession  of  which  we 
ought  to  be  exceedingly  proud;  and 
we  very  gladly  embrace  tnis  opportu- 
nity of  noticing  it  at  some  length,  for 
three  several  reasons. 
'  1st,  By  doing  so,  we  shall,  at  very 
little  cost  of  law)ur,  furnish  our  read- 
ers with  a  first-rate  piece  of  entertain- 
ment and  delight. 

Sdly,  We  shall  probably  Incite  the 
bookseller  (whoever  he  is)  that  has 
the  copy-right,  to  publish  a  new  edi- 
tion or  the  whole  work ;  and  we  shall 
thereby  do  a  service  both  to  Mr  Cole- 
ridge and  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to 
the  said  bookseller.    And, 

Sdly,  We  shall,  we  would  fain  hope^ 
incite — if  not  Mr  Coleridge  himseli — 
men  of  talent  not  quite  so  unjust  to 
themselves  as  he  is  and  has  been  to 
himself,  to  make  further  experiments 
on  the  fruitful  field  o^  genluine  Ger- 
man tragedy. — Mr  R.  P.  Gillies  and 
Lord  Francis  Gower,  in  particular, 
have  already  shewn  themselves  to  be 
in  possession  of  every  accomplishment 
this  labour  requires;  and  we  would 
eaniestly  hope  neither  of  them  will 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pubUc  voice 
which  bids  them  proceed.  There  is 
'^  ample  room  and  scope  enoueh"  for 
both;  and,  unless  we  be  greatly  mis- 
taken, anythii^  as  good  as  the  Eng- 
lish Wallenstein  produced  no2&,  would 
be  sure  to  meet  with  a  very  different 
reception  from  that  which  was  vouch- 
safed to  Coleridge  by  the  reading  pub- 
lic of  1600. 

That  wa»a  strange  period  in  many 
points  of  view — and,  in  a  literaiy 
^int  of  view,  at  least  as  much  so  as 
m  any  other.  There  had  been,  we 
may  say,  a  pause— a  (otal  pause  in 
our  poetry  for  a  full  score  or  years— 
for  iuth0iu;h  Bums,  one  of  the  most 
pnuine orpoets,  had  been  sstimish-* 
ug  Sooilana,  Scotland  was  then  iQere 
Swtland,  and  his  genius  had  not  up 
to  that  time  exerted  any  commanding 


influence  upon  the  great  mind  <if  Eng- 
land. It  was  the  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border  that  first  turned  at- 
tention largely  and  deeply  to  the  lan- 
guage and  the  poetry  <tt 'Scotland; 
and  the  works  of  Bums  gradually 
profited  by  the  same  circumstances, 
which  opened  the  full  career  of  a  still 
more  splendid  popularity  to  the  great- 
est of  all  Ins  poetical  successors.  Had 
Bums  lived,  what  he  might  have  done 
no  one  can  tell — ^but  he  wqs  cut  o^ . 
early  in  life  ;  and  when  we  reflect  how 
late  it  was  ere  his  intellectual  yondi 
^considering  aU  the  disadvantages  un- 
aer  which  he  laboured)  could  be  said 
to  terminate,  he  died  much  younger 
than  any  other  poet  of  his  years.  Even 
laying  Uiis  aside,  had  he  lived  tiU 
now,  lie  would  not  have  been  an  old 
man. — But  what  avail  such  specula- 
tions? 

At  the  time  when  Coleridge  pub- 
lished his  Wallenstein,  then,  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  English  public  had 
got  out  of  the  habit  of  looking  for 
good  new  poetry.  The  toleration  of 
such  a  barren  c6xcomb  as  Hayley,  is 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  low  stata  to 
which  these  inatters  had  been  re- 
duced. The  fact,  that  such  idiots  as 
Miss  Seward  and  her  Litchfield  cro- 
nies were  suffered  to  have  any  sort  of 
intellectual  existence  at  all,  is/  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  conclusive.  Such  was 
the  profound  languor  into  which  we 
had  fallen,  that  nothing  but  a  stimu- 
lant of  the  very  first-rate  power  had 
the  least  chance  of  rousing  us.  It  was 
not  the  display  of  juvenile  ingenuity 
—it  was  not  the  elegance  of  imitation 
— ^it  was  not  even  tiie  bloom  of  true 
promise f  that  could  disturb  such  a  le- 
thargy. Nay  more — it  was  not  even 
penius,  highest  genius  itself,  exerted 
in  any  other  form  than  one  of  equal 
excellence  and  novelty,  that  could  be 
sufficient  to  work  such  a  wonder.  The 
early  poems  of  Coleridge  and  Southey 
were  totally  ineffectual  appeals  to  the 
ear  of  the  slumbering  giant  Even 
Wordsworth  appealed  in  vain,  for  his 
music  was  not  the  trumpet-note  to 
wake  the  dead.  But  at  last  a  tmm- 
pet-note  was  heard,  and  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel, there  has  been  neither  slumber- 
ing nor  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep* 

Mr  Coleridge's  translation  fironi 
Schiller  appeared  just  when  the  apa- 
thy had  attained  that  depth,  which 
was,  although  no  one  dreamed  of  it^ 


Hht  tore  nrelnde  lb  a  burst  of  re?ivi« 
-fltatfon.  Had  it  been  an  English  ori- 
gioal^  it  might  have  done  wonders ; 
<DUl  we  weve  at  our  darkest  too  proud 
to  be  kindled  by  a  foreign  tordi ;  and 
the  WAX.Lxv8Tam  had,  like  the  firat 
-fmblicatlon  of  Wordsworth's  Lyrical 
Ballads,  the  ftte  to  delight  the  lew, 
and  to  be  totally  selected  by  the 
many. 

Had  he  publiahed  Christabel  when 
it  waa  written,  and  gone  on  in  that 
fltnun,  Coleridge  mig^t  have  broken 
the  charm—but  there  is  no  use  in 
oomccturing  and  reflecting. 
•  The  translation  of  Wallenstein  waa 
fntblished  in  England  very  shortly  af- 
ter the  original  pUy  was  first  acted  in 
Crermany,  and  indeed  before  the  ori^ 
ginal  had  been  printed  at  all— at  least 
we  suppose  so,  for  Mr  C.  tella  us  in 
faia  preface,  that  he  worked  upon  a 
MS.  oopy.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Wal^ 
lenstein,  aa  it  now  appears  in  Schil«* 
ler's  works,  is,  in  many  minor  mat- 
fera,  very  dijfibrent  from  what  it  seems 
to  hare  been,  when  it  engaged  Mr 
Coleridge'a  attention.  Schiller  waa 
Beyer  weary  of  retouching  his  wri* 
&igs,  and  he  fastened  man}!  alterations 
and  many  additions  on  this  great  per- 
formance, subsequent  to  its  first  ap- 
paarance  on  the  stage.  But,  after  ail, 
tiieae  are,  comparatively  speakings  mere 
trifles;  although,  if  Mr  Coleridge  were 
to  icpuUiab  his  translation  in  ioto,  it 
would  certainly  be  bis  duty  to  give  it 
a  careful  revirion.  In  some  instances, 
indeed,  we  suspect  the  MS.  he  had 
before  his  eyes  must  have  been  inac« 
curate  or  illegible— for  there  are  ble- 
mishea  wbich  otherwise  we  should  be 
at  a  loss  to  account  for.* 

The  translation,  be  all  this  as  it 
may,  was  executed  in  Germany  du- 
ring the  first  triumphant  popiuarity 
of  the  original  as  an  acting  play. 
When  we  think  of  this — when  we 
compare  the  prodigious  efiect  which 
the  German  Wallenstein  produced  in 
Germany,  and  the  apathy  with  which 
thia  admirable  version  was  received  at 
tile  very  same  moment  in  England, 
we  know  nothing  that  might  furnish 
a  more  striking  proof  of  the  very  dif- 
ftrent  circumstances  under  whidi  the 
poetical  literatures  of  these  two  kindred 
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rmons  were  pkoed  at  that  period.  Tlie 
Wallenatdn  produeed  about  as  great  a 
sensation  in  its  native  country,  as  any 
first-rate  work  of  genius  ever  produced 
anywhere ;  and  yet  it  appeared  when 
Widand  and  Goethe  were  both  of 
them  in  the  height  of  their  glory— «t 
appeared  at  a  time  when  every  winter 
vras  producing  a  host  of  masterpieces 
in  eveiy  department  of  letters  in  Ger- 
many—it appeared  at  a  time  when 
the  public  of  that  country  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  saturated  with  the 
excess  of  poetical  luxuries.  The  trans- 
lation, on  die  other  hand,  appeared 
here  when  we  were  starving,  absolutes 
ly  starving — and  it  appeared  onl^Jl6 
be  neglected. 

Not  such  would  have  been  the 
fate  of  sudi  a  translation  appearing 
in  the  midst  of  any  of  the  truly 
productive  periods  of  English  litera- 
ture. At  such  periods  a  craving  ia 
created,  which  no  supply  of  genuine 
food  can  ever  be  in  the  least  danger  of 
satisfying  to  the  brink  of  surfeit.  It 
was  in  tne  midst  of  the  most  illua^ 
triously  productive  period  our  litera- 
ture has  ever  known,  that  Dop  Quixote 
was  first  translated  into  English,  and 
that  work  immediately  took  its  place  by 
the  side  of  the  most  favoured  creations 
of  vernacular  genius.  Gil  Bias,  in  like 
manner,  appeared  among  us  at  the  very 
time  when  we  had  our  own  Swifts, 
PopeSjGays,  and  Arbuthnots— Voltaire 
competed  boldly  and  directly  with  out 
Fieldings,  Smollets,  and  Goldsmiths. 
These  workshadonly  toappearin  order 
to  succeed,  because  we  were  in  the  fbU 
enjoyment  of  that  high  excitement, 
that  flow-of  intellectuai  health,  which 
no  stimulus  but  that  of  present,  living, 
native  genius  can  originally  supply. 
But  the  greatest  tragedian  that  the 
world  had  seen  for  two  centuries,  ap- 
pealed, and  appealed  in  vain,  to  toe 
English  ear,  because  that  ear  had  be- 
come dull  and  dead  amidst  the  ''  Syl- 
vas  fit/  resonantes"  of  an  age  of  inert- 
ness, pomposity,  and  barren  preten- 
sion. Had  he  struck  into  a  concert  of 
competing  masters,  he  would  have 
been  received  with  rapture  by  them, 
and  therefore  bv  all  the  rest-4)ut  the 
distant  note  of^^nuine  power  could 
not  be  heard  amidst  the  drowsy  tinkle 


'  ^  Even  aa  it  is,  how  are  we  to  understand  such  a  blunder  as  that  of  making  the 
Gbuntess  Tertsky  not  the  sister  of  WallensteiD,  (on  which  drcumstance  her  character 
depends,)  but  ^s  sister  of  his  wife  ? 
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ofvJtiwft' horps^  with  wliicb»  at  that 
era  of  inleUectual  indolence,  we  hqd 
oondesoended  to  be  entertaine<1. 

Schiller,  as  our  readers  are  firobably 
aware,  commenoed  his  poetical  career 
ere  he  had  well  passed  the  threshold 
of  maohood.  The  severe  disdpline  of 
the  military  academ^r  at  which  he  was 
educated  di^usted  him ;  and  his  juve- 
nile revenge  was  that  sin^lar  ^* 
fonnanoe,  which^  by  its  too  vivid  paints 
ing  of  the  joys  of  a  life  free  from  all  the 
■restraints  of  human  rule^  set  the  young 
!''  hot  bloods"  of  Germany  into  one  fer- 
ment of  madness.  '*  The  Robbers" 
^VKiuoed,  amongother  things,  an  inter- 
i$€t  upon  the  pen  of  its  young  author, 
from  toose  most  grave  and  potent  Sig** 
niors,  the  Inspectors  of  the  Press  for 
the  Dutchy  of  Wirtemberff.  This, 
however,  tras  the  very  best  thing  that 
could  have  happened  for  Schiller,  for 
the  excellent  Goethe  immediately  made 
the  cause  hisown,anderemany  months 
bad  elapsed,  the  Juvenile  Poet  was  en- 
abled to  prosecute  his  studies  under 
very  difierent  auspices,  within  the  do* 
minions  of  Goethe  sillustriousFRiBNPj 
that  universally  honoured  patron  of 
genius,  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar. 
The  youthful  Schiller  describes,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  the  first  meeting  he  had 
with  the  remarkable  person,  whose  ge- 
nerosity had  thus  betriended  him.  He 
nw  Goethe  with  that  mixture  of  cu-^ 
riosity  and  awe,  without  which  such  a 
youth  could  scarcely  have  been  expect- 
ed to  find  himself  tor  the  first  time  in 
the  presence  of  such  a  man.  Groethe  re» 
lieved  his  embarrassment  by  talking  in 
the  most  free  and  friendly  manner  to 
him  throughout  the  gi^ter  part  of  the 
evening.  ''  I  love  him,"  says  Schiller, 
in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  the  same 
evening  ere  he  went  to  bed — "  I  love 
him — I  love  this  great  and  good  man 
•—but  we  shall  never  be  friends.  I  am 
too  much  his  junior.  He  has  outlived 
what  I  am.  He  has  felt  all  that  I  feel, 
but.he  has  passed  onwards — ^the  things 
that  I  am  interested  with,  nay,  that  I 
ought  to  be  interested  with,  are  to  him 
the  dreams  of  a  youth  that  has  vanish* 
ed.  He  may  look  back  and  sympathise 
with  me  by  his  imagination,  but  I  can- 
not leap  over  the  experience  of  years. 
I  cannot  communicate  on  equal  terms 
with  this  man,  who  has  Uvcd  in  the 
worid  more  than  twice  as  long  as  I 
have  done — who  has  contemplated  the 
events  and  the  spirits  of  that  long 
course  of  time,  with  the  eyes  of  such 


A  genius  as  Goethe's.   I  may  fevt  tnd 
iidmire— but,  i  feel  it,  I  cannot  \m  Ikt 

friend:' 

This  modesty  augured  wd],  and  ia 
after  years,  it  need  not  be  said,  ScfailkT 
and  Goethe  did  live  togetfier  as  equak 
and  as  friends.  The  nesr  contemplai^ 
tion  of  Goethe's  matured  and  triumph- 
ant genius  appears,  howevo*,  to  km 
checked  for  a  season  Schiller's  poetkai 
ambition.  This,  pethate,  was  not  the 
worst  thing  that  could  nave  happened 
for  his  upshot  of  fame.  Schiller  turn* 
ed  himself  to  the  study  of  history, 
above  all  of  German  history,  vnth  dl 
the  vigour  of  his  intellect.  By  Goe- 
the's interest  he  was  appointtd  eve 
long  to  a  historical  profestorsfaip  at 
Jena,  and  there  he  remained  for  sevenl 
years,  cultivating  his  mind  vrith  the 
most  persevering  diligence,  and  living 
in  society  admirably  calculated  to  im^ 
prove  and  refine  both  his  genius  and 
ois  manners.  The  distance  between 
Jena  and  Weimar  is  so  inconsiderable, 
that  he  could  easily  spend  the  mormng 
in  his  university,  and  the  evening 
amidst  the  auiet  elegancies  of  that 
charming  little  capital;  and,  besidea^ 
there  was  a  favounte  gsrden  and  sradi 
inn,  situated  about  half-way  betweeft 
the  two  towns,  where  he,  Goethe, 
Wieland,  and  other  literary  friends, 
used  to  meet  occasionally.  Indeed,  that 
circle  of  worthies  was  at  all  times  & 
jovial  one ;  and  the  club,  which,  at  & 
subsequent  period,  united  them  att 
thrice-a-weck  at  Weimar,  was  the  pa- 
rent of  half  the  chansons-a-boire  tliat 
are  now  popular  over  Germany. 

It  was  after  a  pause  of  more  than 
ten  years  that  Schijler  re-appeaied  aa 
a  tragedian.  He  had  published  in  tiie 
interim  a  few  minor  poems  and  va- 
rious Historical  Essays — ^most  of  theee 
in  a  Magazine,  which  at  that  time 
flourished  at  Weimar  under  Wieland'a 
auspices— and  more  lately  he  had  pn>- 
du(^  the  best  of  all  his  prose  wri- 
tings,- ''  The  History  of  the  Thirty 
Years' War."  The  poetical  spark.how- 
ever,  had  not  been  extinguished— and 
when  he  once  more  made  his  appear- 
ance as  A  dramatist,  the  chdoe  of  hia 
subjects  sufficitotly  shewed,  that  while 
he  had  been  oollectiug  the  matetiak 
fi)r  historical  composition,  he  had  half* 
unconsciously  been  concentrating  up- 
on  these  Tery  materials  all  the  fire  and 
splendour  or  a  genius,  whose  true  das* 
tination  could  not  long  be  gainsaid^ 
His  Ubours  on  "  The  Revolt  of  the 
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NtflberliMMb;'  prodvcftd  bit  Don  Omt- 
be;  «id  bli  great  bittorical  work^ 
"  Tb«Thirty  YeanT  War/'  wsBfi>Uow«. 
edi>y  tbat  nwgpiflcent  drama,  or  mtber 
c]fele  of  draniaa^  in  which  he  tons  h» 
history  into  vootry^  or  ratlier  drmwa 
oiit^  and  easDodies  in  one  exquisite 
whole,  the  hidden  poetry  inherent  in 
a  period  of  gmit  historical  interest- 
in  which,  he  paints  the  age  which  be* 
fore  he  had  cbronided,  and  luxuriatea 
in  the  privilege  of  following  to  the  in-» 
niosi  recesses  of  their  bowms,  Uiose 
high«iated  specimens  of  the  daring  and 
the  crafty,  the  generous  and  the  sordid* 
the  prominent  exterior  of  whose  deeds 
and  fortunes  had  already  been  recorded 
by  him  in  ashape,  which,  (to  translate 
the  fine  expression  of,  if  we  be  not  mis- 
taken, one  of  his  own  minor  poems,) 

*>^  Smotfaer'd  mdignsnt  Inipintion'i  flame, 
And  bonod  the  Ferer  which  k  eould  not 


This  prefiuse  is  extendiiig  itself  to  a 
length  of  which  we  had  no  antidpa* 
tlona ;  but,  since  we  have  been  seduced 
into  talking  of  Schiller's  life,  we  must 
say  one  wwd  about  his  death,  or  n^ 
thier  its  proximate  cause.  We  had  a 
little  book*  latdy  laid  on  our  table, 
m  which  theaffkir  is  gone  into  at  great 
leqgth— And  will  our  readers  bdieve 
it? — ^this  worthy -German  biographer 
Sravely  ascribes  the  death  of  Schiller 
at  the  s^  of  forty— ^U>  what  ? — ^why  lo 
the  habita  of  writing  after  supper,  and 
^ing  in  bed  until  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  1 

If  these  were  mortal  circumetanceB^ 
apietty  bill  of  deaths  we  should  have, 
llie  occurrence  of  such  a  pasmse,  in  a 
book  published  so  near  us  only  last 
year,  is,  of  itself,  enough  to  sliew  how 
far  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  good 
people  of  Weimar,  are  in  Schiller's  mo* 
4e8t  phrase,  **  our  junior8."-*In  fair* 
ness,  however,  we  must  admit  that 
Schiller  really  seems  to  have  had  a  very 
inadequate  measure  of  respect  for  a 
constitution,  which  could  never  have 
been  a  very  robust  one.  During  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  (t.  r.  from  tnirty 
to  forty,)  while  he  was  engaaed  in 
writing  his  chief  dramatic  works,  his 
mode  of  life  was  as  follows  t — He  rose, 
as  we  have  seen,  at  the  unchristian 
hour  of  nine,  and  ate  a  tolerable  break* 
ftst— smoked  and  read,  (but  never 
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wrota,)  tUlane  o*flioflv  whcnhsdtoed 
—Walked  out  for  an  hour  or  two  by 
himself,  in  ihe  Duke  of  WeinUr^ 
fdeasore^grounds,  (by  the  vray  he  al- 
wavs  plunged  into  the  nearest  thicket 
if  ne  aaw  anybody  coming)— went  to 
the  play  between  four  and  five  tverji 
afUslioon-Hrapped  in  company  sftei^ 
wardsr-and  then  shut  himself  in  his 
room  to  write.  He  continued  at  his 
writings-table  for  seversl  hours.  .And 
we  are  in  possession,  (thanks  to  Mein^ 
berr  Doenng,  shove  mentioned,)  of  a 
graphic  enough  scoount  of  his  method 
of  demeaning  himself,  while  thus  oe< 
cupied.  ^*  "nie  neighbours  who  lived 
opposite,"  says  this  writer,  ^*  have  oft- 
en described  to  me  the  midnight  df 
Schiller.  He  hsd  dose  to  him  on  hia 
table  a  bottle  of  old  Khine-wine,  which 
sometimes  had  need  to  be  replenished 
eie  his  kbours  were  completed.  When 
he  hod  finished  a  small  portion  of 
writing,  he  invariably  rose  and  de^ 
daimed  to  himaeli;  in  a  loud  and  so^ 
norous  voice,  striding  Tehemently  up 
and  down  his  chamber ;  but  if  it  waa 
a  fine  night,  he  would  throw^  up  the 
window,  and  pour  out  bis  verses  to  the 
open  air.  Occasionally  he  wrote  with 
his  pipe  in  his  mouth.  It  wss  often 
two  or  €9en  half-past  two  eri)  he  retired 
to  his  bed-chamber." 

We  hope  this  pssaage  mav  be  of 
use  to  some  friends  of  ours  wno  shall 
be  nameless;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
let  us  return  to  the  Wallenstdn,  frvm 
which  we  have  most  improperly  been 
wandering — and  that  the  more  inex^ 
cnsably,  because,  after .  turning  ovev 
the  leaves  of  the  volume,  as  we  hsTe 
just  done,  it  is  suffidently  evident  that 
no  one  srtide  of  ours  can  be  sulBdent 
to  give  to  our  readers  anything  lil» 
an  adequate  notion  of  this  pemrm^ 
ance.  One  thing  we  shall  cut  short* 
Hsdame  de  Stael's  ''  Germany"  is  in 
every  hand ;  and  Professor  Schlegd'a 
Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature  are 
at  least  in  many,  from  either  of  these 
works  a  tolerable  enough  idea  of  the 
general  structure  of  Wallunstsin 
may  be  derived;  and  anxious  as  w« 
9re  to  keep  all  the  room  we  csn  to 
extracts  from  Mr  Cderid^'s  version,, 
we  shall  trust  almost  entirely  ta  thia 
aid ;  and,  indeed,  speak  henceforth  iik 
some  sort  upon  Uie  supposition,  that 
those  who  listen  are  not  altogether  ia 
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the  dark  nt  to  the  subjeet  of  our  die* 
oouree. 

Of  the  three  plays,  ihcn,  in  which 
ihe  whole  story  of  Wallenstein's  fUl 
it  unfolded,  Mr  Coleridge  has  left 
the  first  quite  untouched.  *^  Wallen- 
steiQ''s  Ciunp/'  for  so  it  is  entitled, 
n»y  rather,  indeed,  be  considered  as  a 
musical  prelude  to  tlie  tragedy  of  ihe 
two  following  plays,  than  in  any  other 
light.  Its  purpose  is  distinctly  and 
so^y  to  prepare  us  for  the  coming.  It 
represents  the  wild' life  of  the  cainp  of 
camps— the  camp  of  a  soldiery  that 
has  been  twenty  years  together,  and 
of  a  oommander  who  has  grown  grey 
in  power  and  glorv— of  an  army  that 
thinks  of  nothing  but  the  general,  the 
enemr,  and  the  booty — and  of  ageneral 
who  ftcla  himself  more  powerful^  than 
it  is  good  fbr  any  subject  to  be  tempted 
by  feeling.  A  certain  rough,  wild, 
stormy  gaiety  presides.  The  chink  of 
wine-cups  is  heard  between  the  rolling 
of  drums,  and  the  shrill  notes  of  the 
trumpet.  In  the  fore-ground,  parties 
ef  dragoons  stroll  idly  about — ^pretty 
market-women  and  young  peasants  ex- 
hibit their  baskets,  and  share  tlie  Jest 
oflicenoe.--  Comely  and  well-fed  priests 
move  here  and  there  across  the  bust- 
Eng  scene : — *'  Captains  and  coloneis, 
and  Ifnights  in  arms,"  lay  their  heads 
together  in' the  middle-ground,  some- 
times in  the  glee  of  revelry,  sometimes 
in  the  debate  of  subaltern  rivalry  autl 

minor  ambition ; and  behina  and 

above  all,  the  back-ground  exhibits, 
or  we  should  rather  say,  is  filled  up 
by  the  all-presiding,  all-swaying,  gi- 
gantic shadow  of  Wallenstein. 

Jealousies  have  sprung  up,  as  why 
should  they  not,  between  the  Impe- 
rial Court  and  this  overgrown  Lieu- 
tenant. Whether  the  Emperor  shall 
strike  the  blow  by  deposing  him  fVom 
his  command,  or  ne  by  leaguing  him- 
self with  the  Swede,  and  setting  the 
General  against  the  Prinoe-^his,  we 
at  onoe  perceive,  is  a  matter  which 
acddent,  more  than  anything  else,  is 
todetermine*  Wallenstein  is  ambi- 
laout,  but  his  ambition  does  not  volun- 
tarily point  the  way  to  treason.  Great 
he  is-— great  he  must  continue  to  be — 
but  it  is  no  part  of  his  diaracter  to  de- 
sire ^at  his  greatness  should  be  sus- 
tained by  disloyalty,  after  having  been 
founded  and  built  upon  the  most  me- 
ritorious of  services.  He  is  one  of  those 
men  whose  true  greatness  lies  only  in 
action.  Out  of  the  field,  he  is  not  the 
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some  Wallenstein  that  ^  coped  even- 
handed  with  Gustsvus.  His  purposes 
are  not  fixed  and  determinate  in  pro- 
portion to  the  sense  he  entertains,  and 
that  Justly,  of  his  own  genius,  deserts, 
and  capacities.  He  is  tied  npy  and  that 
not  unconsciously  d^er,  by  the  lurk- 
ing superstitions  of  costom.  He  ii 
brave  enough  to  do  anything,  but  be 
has  not  the  audacity  to  plan  delibeimte 
treason.  But  circumstances  con^ire  to 
hiirry  him  on — ^the  chief  officers  of  his 
army  see  their  own  ruin  wrapped  up 
in  his — they  gosd  him  to  the  point — 
they  tempt  him,  and  he  falls.  They 
then  waver  when  it  is  too  late  for  him 
to  turn ;  they  leave  him,  and  nothii^ 
remains  for  Wallenstein  but  to  die. 
The  shadow  of  his  greatness,  however, 
still  hovers  over  him.  The  noblest  of 
his  captains  deserts  him  indeed,  but 
rushes  to  death  that  he  may  not  sur- 
vive the  degradation  of  his  aCH^stomed 
leader.  Pure  hearts  are  broken — ^inno- 
cent spotless  hearts  snap  beneath  the 
same  stroke  that  severs  his ;  the  dig- 
nity of  a  pre-eminent  nature  aaselrts  it- 
self in  the  greatest  and  in  the  least  of 
the  circumstances ;  and,  as  if  on  pur- 
pose to  elevate,  even  in  the  moment  of 
consummated  ruin,  Wallenstein  is  not 
executed  like  a  traitor^  but  assassinated 
like  a  king.  The  hands  that  pkmge 
daggers  into  him  tremble  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  moral  rebellion,  and  the 
only  man  in  all  the  camp  that  is  a  gain- 
er by  his  downfall,  half  curses  himsdf 
when  he  finds  that Waliemsteik  has 
ceased  to  be.  The  whole  action  carries 
with  it  the  tumultof  ambition,  thedark- 
ness  of  conspiracy,  the  cloud  of  blood ; 
and  yet  never  shaU  the  world  witness  a 
drama  of  the  dark  tempestuous  pas- 
sions of  world-worn  men,  more  bean- 
tif^illy,  more  touchingly,  more  pathe- 
tically interwoven  with  the  sweet  play 
of  young  affections,  and  the  generous 
march  of  fVee  innocence,  than  is  here. 
The  fatness  is  Wallenstein's,  and  the 
ihll  IS  his ;  but  the  true  hero  of  our 
hearts  is  the  noble  Piccolomini,  and 
the  grave  of  our  tears  is  that  where  the 
daughter  of  Wallenstein  flings  her  vir- 
gin beauty  upon  the  devot^  dust  of 
her  betrothed. 

The  greatest  art  of  the  poet  Is 
throughout  apparent  in  everything  dial 
relates  to  this  favourite  character— that 
of  Max  Piccolomini.  The  sudden  and 
deep  love  conceived  by  him  for  the 
Princess  Thekk,  and  by  her  for  him, 
and  the  openness  of  devotion  with 
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each  other,  form  a  picture  than  which 
nothing  can  he  ooneeived  more  admi- 
tabl^  The  strong  affection  which  Wal- 
lenatein  himself  feels  for  one  tiiat  has 
always  been  to  him  (to  nse  a  fine  ex- 
pression of  Schiller's,  which,  had  Cole- 
ridge been  a  Scotchman;  he  would  not 
have  shrunk  from  translating)  **  the 
child  of  the  house,"  tends  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  tiuit  in  the  great  Gene- 
ral's character  to  make  us  feel  for  him 
and  his  misfortunes.  The  deep  pater- 
nal affection  of  old  Oetavio  Piccolomini 
softens,  in  like  manner,  our  aversion 
for  his  craftiness  of  character,  and  the 
unworthy  manner  of  his  defalcation- 
ftom  Wailenstein ;  and,  above  all.  Max 
is  exalted  by  the  homage  which  is  paid 
to  him  by  the  whole  knot  of  conn>iring 
captains,  when  they  devise  their  double  ^ 
bond,  only  because  they  know  that 


Another*8  taste  and  fsncy.  He*U  not  dance 
To  every  tune  of  every  minister. 
It  goes  against  his  nature— he  canH  do  iL 
He  is  possess'd  by  a  comBaanding  spirit. 
And  bis  too  is  the  station  of  eommand. 
AndweUforusitisBol  There  exist 
Few  fit  to  rule  themselves,  but  few  that  use 
Their  intellects  intelliffently— Th^ 
Well  for  the  whole,1f  there  be  found  a  man. 
Who  makes  himsdf  what  nature  destined 

hbn. 
The  pause,  the  central  pobt  of  thousand 

thousands—- 
Stands  fizM  and  stately,  like  a  flrm-buik 

oolnmn. 
Where  all  may  press  with  joy  and  confi* 

denoe. 
Now  such  a  man  is  Wailenstein  ;  and  if  • 
Another  better  suits  the  couru-no  other 
But  such  a  one  as  be  can  serve  the  army. 
QuetU  Theanny?  Doubtless  2 
Octa.  iTo  QuetL)  Hush !  Suppress  it, 

friend! 


nothing  will  persuade  him  even  to  the  «««« ♦  ,  ^  ,     . 

semblance  of  dishonour.    His  rushing  n  Unless  tome  end  weie  answer  d  by  the  ui 
to  death  on  the  right  side  the  moment  *  terancc— 


he  knows  that  Wailenstein  has  irre- 
deemably bound  himsdf  to  the  wrong 
—his  rushing  thus,  too,  in  obedience 
to  the  hard-wrung  prayer  of  her  who 
fbels  that  her  own  death  depends  upon, 
and  is  inseparable  from  his, — all  this 


Of  ^Mn  there  youll  make  nothing. 

Max.  icontinukig,)  In  their  dUirest 
They  caU  a  spirit  up,  and  when  he  comesj 
Straight  their  Jleth  creeps  and  quivertj  and 

they  dread  him 
More  ihan  the  Ulsffr  vhicfi  they  eaU*i 

him  up* 


ana  is  mseparauic  iium  mo, — «***  •«»«  /j,,^  ^p^ 

is  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  tragic  J  '^  unoommon,  the  sublime,  must,  seem 
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excellence ;  and  the  whole  of  this  beau.- 
tiful  story,  which  is  meant  to  be,  but 
which  will  net  let  itself  be,  an  episode, 
la  told  with  such  simplicity,  developed 
with  such  native  grace  of  grandeur, 
and  adorned  with  sndt  a  luxury  of 
poetry,  that  it  is  indeed  necessary  to 
thinkofSHAKESPEAREwhen  we  would 
seek  for  anything  superior  either  to  the 
conception  or  the  execution  of  it.  But 
we  must  leave  very  much  to  the  ima- 
gination of  the  reader,  and  proceed 
to  our  extracts. 

Max  Piccolomini  has  been  abseni 
from  the  camp,  escorting  thither,  from 
a  distant  nunnory,  the  daughter  of 
Wailenstein.  He  arrives  at  the  mo- 
ment when  his  fether  Octavio,  and 
Questenberg,  the  envoy  of  the  Em- 
peror, are  conversing  concerning  the 
means  of  displacing  (for  as  yet  there  is 
no  intention  of  kUling)  the  too  power- 
ful General.  Max  hates  Questenberg, 
as  a  soldier  bates  a  courtier,  and  lis* 
tens  with  coldness  to  the  hints  whicl) 
the  two  seniors  throw  out— for  hints 
wet  iXL  they  venture  on  to  him*  Hear 
how  nobly  he  defends  his  old  Captain. 

*^  Mom.  Heaven  never  meant  hnh  for 
that  paMve  thing, 


and  be 

Like  things  of  every  day.~-But  in  the  field^ 
Ay,  there  the  Present  Being  makes  itself 

felt. 
The  personal  must  command,  the  actual  ^t 
Examine.    If  to  be  the  chiefbun  asks 
All  that  is  great  in  nature,  let  it  be 
Likewise  his  privilege  to  move  and  act 
In  all  the  corren>onaencie8  of  sreatness. 
The  Oracle  withm  him,  that  which  lives^ 
He  must  invoke  and  question— not  dead 

books. 
Not  ordinances,  not  mould-rotted  paper* 
Octa.  My  son  I  of  those  old  narrow  or- 

Let  Q8  not  hold  top  lightly.  They  are 
weights 

Of  prioelesa  vslue,  whidi  oppressed  man- 
kind 

Tied  (0  the  volatile  will  of  their  oppressors. 

For  always  formidable  was  the  league 

And  paxtnenhipof  free  power  with  oee  wiH. 

The  way  of  ancient  ordinance,  though  it 
winds. 

Is  yet  no  derious  way.    Straight  forwards 

The  lightoing's  path,  and  stndght  the  fear- 


Direct  it  flies  and  ra- 


fulpalh 
Of  the  cannon-ball. 

pld,  . 
Shatt'ring  that  it  may  reach,  and  shattering 

what  it  readies. 
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dodbfblkm 
The  mo^t  eoane,   the  valley*!  playftil 

scoitt.liddiiid<tlichiUor 

Hflomning  die  bolj  bounds  of  property  ! 
And  dnis  leoaie,  dioag^  late,  leads  to  its 

cod* 
QmH.  O  hear  joor  &tiicr,  DoUe  yoadi ! 

hear  Mm, 
Who  is  at  ODoe  the  hevo  and  the  man. 
Octt.  My  son^  the  DunliDg  of  the  camp 

nokein  thee! 
A  wv  of  fifteen  years 
Hath  been  thy  edncsiion  and  thy  schooL 
Peace  hast  Aoa  nercr  witncasM !  There 

exists  ' 
An  higher  than  the  warrior's  excellence. 
In  war  itsdf  wv  is  no  ultimate  purpose. 
The  ntft  and  sudden  deeds  of  Tiolcnce, 
AdTcntnres  wQd,  and  wonders  of  the  mo- 

ment. 
These  are  not  they,  my  son,  that  generate 
TlbS  Cahn,  the  BUssfiil,  and  th*  enduring 

Uic^ty! 
ha  there !  the  soldier,  rapid  architect ! 
Builds  hii  light  town  of  canvass,  and  at 


jfou  xri. 

Which  we  ham  neV 
havcbees 


We 


The  whole  scene  mores  and  bustles  mo« 

mently, 
Widi  arms,  ttid  neiglung  steeds,  and  mirth 

and  quarrel! 
The  motley  market  fiBs ;  the  rands,  the 

stresms. 
Are  crowded  with  new  freights,  trade  stirs 

andhonies! 
But  on  tome  morrow  mom,  all  suddenly, 
Tlie  tents  drop  down,  the  horde  renews  its 

marnk 
Dreary,  and  solitsry  as  a  diurdi-yard. 
The  meadow  and  down-trodden  oeed*plot 

lie. 
And  the  yesr*s  harrest  is  gone  utteilyj 
Jlfftf.  O  let  th^  Emperor  make  pesee^ 

my  fiuher! 
Most  i^adly  would  I  give  the  Uood-etamM 

lanrd 
For  the  first  violet  of  the  leafless  spring, 
PIttdc*d  in  those  quiet  fidds  where  I  have 

jonmeyM. 
Oe^.  M^hat  ails  thee  ?  What  so  moves 

thee  all  at  once  ? 
Max.  Peace  have  I  ne*er  behdd?  I 

Aavf  beheld  it. 
From  thence  am  I  come  hither :  O !  that 

sig^t. 
It  glimmers  stall  before  me,  like  some  lard- 
scape 
LeA  in  the  distsnce ,— some  delJcions  land* 

scape! 
My  road  conducted  me  through  countries 


The  war  has  not  yet  reach*d.    life,  fifCf 

my  iadier^^- 
My  venerable  father,  life  has  chaims 


like  some  poor  cver-roonnng  horde  of  pi« 

rates. 
That,  ODwded  in  the  rank  and  naODw  ship. 
House  on  the  wild  sea  with  wild  ussges. 
Nor  know  aug^t  of  Che  main  land,  but  die 

Where  safdiest  they  may  venture  « thieves* 


Whatever  in  tib*  bland  dales  the  land  con  - 

oesls 
Of  ^r  and  exquisite,  O !  nothing,  nothing. 
Do  we  hdwld  of  that  in  oor  rude  voyage. 
Orta.  {Attemtivet  wUk  ea  t^peanmee  of 

^And  so  your  joancy  has  revcal*d  this 

to  yon? 
Max*  *Twas  the  first  leisure  of  my  Hfe. 
O  ten  me. 

What  is  the  meed  and  purpose  of  the  toil. 

The  painful  toil,  which  robbM  me  of  ny 
youth. 

Left  me  an  heart  unsoul*d  snd  solitary, 

A  qpirit  uninformed,  unonamented; 

For  the  camp*s  stir  and  crowd  and  cease- 
less kmm, 

^The  nciehmfc  war-hocse,  the  air'shats*rii^ 


trumpet. 

The  unvaried,  stin-retuming  hour  of  duty. 
Word  of  command,  and  exerdae  of  aims— 
Theresa  nothu^  here,  there*s  nothing  in  sn 

this 
To  satisfy  the  heart,  the  gaspbg  hesit ! 
Mere  bustling  nothingness,  whoe  the  sooT 

isnou— 
This  cannot  be  the  sole  fdkity, 
Thcae  cannot  be  man's  best  and  only  pks- 

soresl 
Oeta.  Much  hast  then  leaat,  my  son,  in 

this  short  joua^* 
Max.  O I  day  thrice  lovdy  1  when  at 

length  the  acddier 
Returns  home  into  lift ;  when  he  becomes 
A  fd]ow»man  among  his  ftllow-men. 
The  colours  are  uniurl'd,  the  cavalcade 
Marshala,  and  now  the  bus  is  hudi*d,  and 

hark! 
Now  the  soft  peaee-maidi  beats,  heme, 

brothen,  home! 
The  eqis  and  helmeu  are  all  garlanded 
Widi  green  boagjhs,  the  last  ]^und*ring  of 

die  fidds. 
The  dty  ptes  fly  open  of  themadves. 
They  need  no  longer  the  petard  to  tear  them. 
The  ramparts  are  all  nil*d  with  mm  and 

women, 
WiUi  peaceful  men  and  womoi,  that  send 

onwards 
Kisses  and  wdcomings  upon  the  air, 
Whidi  diey  make  bnesy  with  afetkNMtS 


From  ail  the  towen  rings  out  the  neny 

The  joyous  vespscs  of  a  bloodv  day»     • 
O  happy  man,  O  fintumls  I  rnt  whom 
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WaUenstem,  inuuloM  by  Cokridgt. 


The  weU-kBoim  dooT)  the  Ikithfol  umt  are 

open, 
The  faithful  tender  wins  with  mate  embra- 
cing. 
<^tt.  {Apparently  much  effected.)  O ! 
that  you  should  speak 
Of  rach  a  distant,  distant  time,  and  not 
Of  the  to*morrow,  not  of  this  to-day. 
Max.  iTt»mitiff  round  to  him  quick  and 
vehement.) 
Where  lies  the  fault  but  on  yon  in  Vienna  ? 
I  viU  deal  openly  with  you,  Qnestenberg. 
•fust  now,  as  first  I  saw  you  standing  here, 
(111  own  it  to  you  freely,)  indignation 
Crowded  and  prest  my  inmost  soul  together. 
'Tis  ye  that  hinder  peaee,  ye  I — and  the 

warrior. 
It  is  the  warrior  that  must  force  it  from  you. 
Ye  fret  the  GeDeral*8  life  out,  blacken  him. 
Hold  him  up  as  a  rebel,  and  Heaven  knows 
What  else  still  worse,  because  he  spares 

the  Saxons^ 
And  tries  to  awaken  confidence  in  th*  ene- 
my; 
Which  yet's  the  only  way  to  peace ;  for  if 
War  intermit  not  during  war,  how  then 
And  whence  can  neactf  come  ? — ^Your  own 

plaffues  fall  on  you  ! 
Even  as  I  Cive  what's  virtuous,  hate  I  you. 
And  here  make  I  this  vow,  here  pledge  my- 
self; 
My  Uood  shall  spurt  out  fbr  this  Wallen- 

stein, 
And  my  heart  drain  off,  drop  by  drop,  ere  ye 
Shall  revel  and  dance  Jubilee  o*er  his  ruin.** 

We  have  said  that  Max  had  escort- 
ed Thekla^  and  that  their  love  began 
upon  that  journey.  The  aunt  of  Thek- 
la^  And  Wallenstein's  sister,  the  Coun- 
ter of  Tertsky,  is  already  in  so  far 
acquainted  with  the  affair^  and  indeed 
knows  more  than  she  pretends;  but 
Max  is  asked  by  her  in  her  chamber 
if  he  has  revealed  his  passion  to  her 
niece — and  how  beautifully  the  youth 
answers ! — 

'^  Max,  This  morning  did  I  hazard  the 

first  word. 
Count.  This  morning  the  first  time  in 

twenty  days  ? 
Mas.  'Twas  at  that  hunting-castle,  be- 
twixt here 
And  Nepomuck,  where  you  had  johi*d  us, 

and.- 
That  was  the  last  relay  of  the  whole  jour- 
ney ! 
In  a  balcony  we  were  standing  mute. 
And  gazing  out  upon  the  dreary  fftld : 
Before  us  the  dr^oons  were  riding  onward. 
The  safe-guard  which  the  Duke  had  soit 

us—heavy 
The  mquietnde  of  parting  lay  upon  me, 
And  trembling  ventur*d  I  at  length  these 

words : 
This  aH  reminds  me,  noble  maiden,  that 
Vol.  XIV. 
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To-day  I  must  take  leave  of  my  good  for- 
tune. 
A  few  hours  more,  and  yon  will  find  a  fk- 

ther, 
VnO.   see   yourself  surrounded  by  new 

friends, 
And  I  henceforth  shall  be  but  as  a  stranger. 
Lost  in  the  many—*  Speak  with  my  aunt 

Tertskyt* 
With  hunying  voice  she  interrupted  me. 
She  fidter*d.    I  beheld  a  glowing  red 
Possess  her  beautiful  cheeks,  and  from  tbe 

ground 
Riis*d  slowly  up  her  eye  met  mine— no 

longer 
Did  I  control  myself. 
{The  Princeti  Thekla  appeart  at  the 
door,  and  remaine  aanding,  obter" 
ved  by  the  Counten^  but  not  by  Pie* 
colonuni.) 

With  instant  boldness 
I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  my  mouth  touch'd 

hers; 
There  was  a  rustling  in  the  room  dose  by ; 
It  parted  us — *Twas  you.  What  since  has 

happened. 
You  know. 
Count.   {After  a  pauee^  with  a  etokn 

glance  at  Thekla.) 
And  is  it  your  excess  of  modesty ; 
Or  are  you  so  incurious,  that  you  do  not 
Ask  me  too  of  my  secret  ? 
Max.  Of  your  secret  ? 
Count.  Why,  yes !  When  in  the  instant 
after  you 
I  stepped  into  the  room,  and  fbund  my 

niece  there. 
What  she  in  this  first  moment  of  the  heart 

Ta'en  with  surprise 

Max.  {With  eagemeu.)  Well  ? 
Thek.  {To  the  Counteu.)  Spare  yourself 
the  trouble. 
That  hears  he  better  from  myself. 

Max.  {Stepping  backward.)  My  Prin- 
cess ! 
What  have  you  let  her  hear  me  say,  aunt 
Tertsky! 
Thek.  {To  the  Countess.)  Has  he  been 

here  long  ? 
Count.  Yes ;  and  soon  must  go. 
Where  have  you  stay'd  so  long  ? 

Thek.  Alas!  my  mother 

Wept  so  again  !  and  I~I  see  her  suffer, 
Yet  cannot  keep  myself  fWmi  being  happyl 
Max.  Now  once  again  I  have  courage 
to  look  on  you. 
To-day  at  noon  I  could  not. 
The  dazzle  of  the  jewels  that  pUiy*d  roujid 

you 
Hid  the  beloved  fhmi  me. 

Thek.  Then  you  saw  me 

With  your  eye  only— and  not  with  your 
heart  ? 
Max.  This  morning,  when  I  found  you 
in  the  circle 
Of  all  yeur  kindred,  in  your  fWier'a  armsj^ 
Bdidd  myself  an  aUen  in  this^irclo, 
8C 
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OI  what  an  imimUe  felt  I  in  that  moment 
To  fall  upon  his  neck,  to  call  him^t^er  / 
But  his  stern  eye  0*eTpower*d  the  swelling 

passion- 
It  daPd  not  hut  be  silent.  And  those  bril- 
liants, 
That  like  a  crown  of  stars  enwreathM  yonr 

brows, 
Theyscar'dmetool  O,  wherefore,  where- 

fore  should  he 
At  the  first  meeting  spread  as  *twere  the, 

bann 
Of  excommunication  round  you,  wherefore 
Dress  up  the  angel  as  for  sacrifice, 
And  cast  upon  the  light  and  joyous  heart 
The  mournful  burthen  oihU  sution  ?^Fitly 
May  loYe  dare  woo  for  love ;  but  such  a 

splendour 
Might  none  but  monarchs  Tenture  to  ap- 
proach. 
Thek,  Hush  !  not  a  word  more  of  this 
mummery* 
You  see  how  soon  the  burthen  is  thrown  ofi^. 
iTo  the  Couniett.)    He  is  not  in  spirits. 

Wherefore  is  he  not  ? 
'Tis  you,  aunt,  that  have  made  him  all  so 

gloomy! 
He  had  quite  another  nature  on  the  jour- 
ney- 
So  calm,  so  bright,  so  joyous  eloquent 
iTo  Max.)    It  was  my  wish  to  see  you 
always  so, 
And  never  otherwise ! 

Max*  You  find  yourself 

In  your  great  father's  arms,  beloved  lady ! 
AH  in  a  new  world,  .which  does  homage  to 

you. 
And  which,  were*t  only  by  its  novelty. 
Delights  your  eye. 

Thek,  Yes;  I  confess  to  you 

That  many  things  delight  me  here:  this 

camp. 
This  motley  stage  of  warriors,  which  re- 
news 
So  manifold  the  image  of  my  fancy, 
And  binds  to  life,  binds  to  reality, 
What  hitherto  had  but  been  present  to  me 
As  a  sweet  dream  ! 

Max,  Alas  !  not  so  to  me. 

It  makes  a  dream  of  my  reality. 
Upon  some  island  in  the  etherial  heights 
IVe  lived  for  these  last  days.    This  mass 

of  men 
Forces  me  down  to  earth.   It  is  a  bridge. 
That,  reconducting  to  my  former  life, 
Divides  me  and  my  heaven. 

Thek,  The  game  of  life 

Looks  cheerful,  when  one  carries  in  one^s 

heart 
The  unalienable  treasure.    'Tis  a  game. 
Which  having  once  reviewM,  I  turn  more 

joyous 
Back  \o  my  deeper  and  appropriate  bliss. 

^Breaking  off^  and  in  a  tportive  Ume,) 
In  this  short  time  that  Vve  been  present 

here, 
What  new  unheard-of  things  have  I  not 
seen? 


And  yet  they  all  muat  give  pUoa  to  the 

wonder 
Which  this  mysterious  castle  gnaxds. 

Count:  (RecoUecting,)  And  what 

Can  this  be  then  ?  Mahougfat  I  was  ac 

quainted 
With  all  the  dusky  coiners  of  this  hooseu 
Thek,  iStniang.)  Ay,  but  the  road  there- 

to  is  wati£*d  by  spirits  ; 
Two  griffins  still  stand  sentry  at  the  door. 
Count.  iLaughM,y  The  astrological  tower ! 

—How  happens  it 
That  this  same  sanctuary,  whoae  access 
Is  to  all  others  so  impracticable. 
Opens  before  you  e*en  at  your  apprOMh  ? 
Thek,  A  dwarfish  old  man,  with  a  friend- 
ly face 
And  snowwwhite  hairs,  whose  gradous  icp> 

vices 
Wero  mine  at  first  sight,  opened  me  the 

doors. 
Max,  That  is  the  Dake*s  astrologer,  old 

Seni* 
Thek,    He   questioned   me  on  many 

points;  for  instance. 
When  I  was  born,  what  month,  and  on 

what  day. 
Whether  by  day  or  in  the  night. 

Count.  He  wish'd 

To  erect  a  figure  for  your  horoscope. 
Thek,  My  hand  too  he  examined,  shook 

his  head 
With  much  sad  meaning,  and  the  lines, 

methought. 
Did  not  soiiare  over  truly  with  his  wishes. 
Count.  Well,  Princess,  and  what  found 

yon  in  this  tower  ? 
My  highest  privilege  has  been  to  snatch 
A  side-glance,  and  away ! 

Thek.  It  was  a  strange 

Sensation  that  came  o'er  me,  when  at  first 
From  the  broad  sunshine  I  stepped  in ;  snd 

now 
The  narrowing  line  of  day-light,  that  rsn 

at\er 
The  closing  door,  was  gone ;  and  all  about 

me 
'Twas  pale  and  dusky  night,  with  msny 

shadows 
Fantastically  cast    Here  six  or  seven 
Colossal  statues,  and  all  kings,  stood  round 

me 
In  a  half-circle.    Each  one  in  his  hand 
A  sceptre  bore,  and  on  )iis  head  a  star; 
And  in  the  tower  no  other  light  was  there 
But  fnm  these  stars ;  all  seem'd  to  come 

from  them. 
<  These  are  the  planets,'  said  tliat  low  old 

man; 
'  They  govern  worldly  fates,  and  for  that 

cause 
Aro  imaged  hero  as  kings.    He  farthest 

from  you. 
Spiteful  and  cold,  an  old  man  melancholy, 
Witli  bent  and  yellow  forehead,  he  is  Sa- 
turn. 
He  opposite,  the  king  with  the  red  light. 
An  armM  man  for  the  battle,  that  is  Mass  : 
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And  both  these  bring  bot  little  lu^  to 


But  at  his  tide  » lovd?  lady  stood, 

The  star  upon  her  head  was  soft  and  blight, 

And  that  was  Veirus,  the  bright  star  of 

joy- 
On  the  left  hand,  lo  I  MeecvkV,  with 

wings. 
Quite  in  the  middle  glitterM  silver-bright 
A  eheerftil  man,  and  with  a  monareh's 

mien; 
And  this  was  Jupttee,  my  father^s  star : 
And  at  ^  side  I  saw  the  Sun  and  MooK. 
Max.  O  never  nidely  will  I  blame  his 

faith 
In  the  might  of  stars  and  angels  I  *Tis  not 

moely 
The  human  being's  p&ide  that  peoples 

space 
With  lift  and  mrstical  predondnance ; 
Since  likerae  fat  the  stricken  heart  of 

Love 
This  Tisiblenature,  and  this  common  world. 
Is  all  too  narrow ;  yea,  a  deeper  import 
Lurks  in  ^e  legend  told  my  ioiant  years, 
Than  lies  upon  that  truth,  we  live  to  learn. 
For  fable  is  Loye*s  world,  his  home,  his 

birth-place: 
IMfghiedfy  dwelU  he  ^mong  fayt  and  to- 

Hsmans^ 
And  spiriit ;  and  dettghtedfy  heHevet 
IHvMtUt,  being  hinueif  divine. 
The  intelligihleformt  ^ancient  poett^ 
The  fair  huntanitiei  of  old  reHgion^ 
The  Powety  the  Beauty^  and  the  Majesty ^ 
T^at  had  their  hawUf  in  dale,  or  piny 

mountain^ 
Orforett  by  glow  ttream,  or  pebbly  tpring, 
Or  chatnu  and  wafry  dejfthtg   all  these 

have  vanith'd. 
They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason  I 
But  sHll  the  heart  doth  need  a  language,  still 
Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  t/te  old 

names. 
And  to  yon  starry  world  they  now  aregone^ 
Spirits  or  gods,  that  used  to  share  ihis  earth 
With  man  as  with  their  friend  ;  and  to  the 

lover 
'Yonder  they  move^from  yonder  visible  sky 
Shoot  influence  down :  and  even  at  this  day 
*  Tis  Jupiter  who  brings  whatever  is  greats 
And  Venus  wfio  brings  everything^  that*s 

fair! 
Thek.  And  if  this  be  the  sdence  of  the 

stars, 
I  too,  with  glad  and  zealous  industry. 
Will  learn  acquaintance  with  this  cheerful 

faith. 
Jt  is  a  gentle  and  affectionate  thought. 
That  in  immeasurable  heights  above  us. 
At  our  first  birthj  the  wreath  of  love  was 

woven, 
With  sparkling  stars  for  flowers. 

Count.  Not  only  roses. 

But  thorns  too  hath  the  heaven ;  and  well 

for  3rou, 
Leave  they  your  wreath  of  love  inviolate. 
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What  Venus  twined,  the  bearer  of  glad 

fortune, 
The  sullen  orb  of  Mars  soon  tears  to  pieces. 
Max.  Soon  will  his  gloomy  empire  reach 
its  close. 
Blest  be  the  Gkneral*s  zeal :  into  the  laurel 
Will  he  inweave  the  olive-branch,  pre- 
senting 
Peace  to  the  shouting  nations.    Then  no 

wish 
Will  have  xcmaSned  for  his  great  heart ! 

Enough 
Has  he  perfonn*d  for  glory,  and  can  now 
Live  for  himself  And  Ms.  To  his  domains 
Will  he  retire  ;  he  has  a  stately  seat 
Of  fairest  view  at  Gitschin  ;  Reichenberg, 
And  Friedland  Castle,  both  lie  pleasantly^- 
£ven  to  the  foot  of  the  huge  mountains  here 
Stretches  the  diase  and  covers  of  his  fo« 

.rests: 
His  ruling  passion,  to  creifte  the  splendid. 
He  can  indulge  widiout  restraint ;  can  give 
A  princely  patronage  to  every  art. 
And  to  all  worth  a  Sovereign's  protection. 
Can  build,  can  plant,  can  watch  the  starry 


Count.  Yet  I  would  have  yon  lode,  and 
look  again. 
Before  jon  lay  aside  your  arms,  young 

A  gentle  bride,  as  she  is,  is  well  worth  it 
That  you  should  woo  and  win  her  with  th« 
sword. 
Max.  O,  that  the  sword  could  win  her  I 
Count  What  was  that  ? 

Did  you  hear  nothing  ?  Seem*d,  as  if  I 

heard 
Tumult  and  larom  in  the  banquet-roomr'* 

The  politic  Countess  has  in  truth  en- 
couraged Max  to  fall  in  love  with  Thek- 
la>  in  the  view  of  binding  him  to  the 
fortunes  of  her  brother ;  hut  she  is  fax 
ftam  wishing  poor  Thekla  to  listen  se« 
riously  to  the  suit  of  young  Piccolo- 
mini  ;  and  a  long  scene  follows^  in 
which  she  endeavours  to  rouse  thoughts 
of  higher  ambition  within  that  inno^ 
cent  breast.  In  the  course  of  this,  some 
words  drop  from  the  old  lady,  which 
convey  to  Thekla  the  first  obscure 
feeling  that  some  danger  is  near  her 
princely  fiither^  and  from  hencefor- 
ward Thekla,  young  and  radiant,  has 
died  to  joy.  She  had  lived  far  away 
upon  the  feeling  that  she  was 

^^  His  daughter — his — the  mighty  !**— * 
and  from  the  moment  that  slie  forbodes 
his  glory  is  about  to  he  no  more,  even 
the  love  that  had  just  begun  to  give 
her  life  a  new  charm,  and  an  undream- 
ed-of delight,  ceases  to  he  anything  else 
than  a  deepener  of  her  sorrows.  But 
we  have  already  said  that  we  cannot 
analyze  Wallenstein. 
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Oetavlo  Ficoolomiiii  takes  an  early 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  bis  son 
alone.  After  a  great  deal  of  preface,  he 
at  last  lays  before  him  dear  proofs  that 
Wallenstein  really  has  been  tampering 
with  the  Swede,  and  then  he  completes 
the  afikir  by  drawing  from  his  bosom 
the  Emperors  edict,  containing'  the  jren-> 
tence  and  condemnation  of  the  Duke* 
On  this  parchment  Max  casts  a  single 
hurried  glance^llsteos  iu  silence,  but 
with  a  visible  struggle  of  feelings,  to 
,  a  few  more  long  harangues  of  his  fa- 
ther,.and  then  starts  up  suddenly,  "as 
one  resolved,"  saying — 

*<  I  wiU  procure  me  hght  a  thorter  way. 
FarcwdL 

Octa.  Where  now  P^-Remain  here. 
Max,  To  the  Duke. 

Octa,  iAlarmed.)  What 

Max,  iRetuming.)  If  thou  hast  believed 

that  I  shall  act 

A  part  in  this  thy  play 

Thou  hast  miscalculated  on  me  grievously. 
My  way  must  be  straight  on.    True  with 

the  tongue, 
False  with  the  heart— I  may  not,  cannot  be : 
Nor  can  I  suffer  that  a  man  should  trust 

me— > 
As  his  friend  trust  me— •and  then  lull  my 

conscience 
With  such  low  pleas  as  these :— '  I  ask*d 

him  not — 
He  did  it  all  at  his  own  hazards— and 
My  mouth  has  never  lied  to  him.*— No,  no ! 
What  a  friend  takes  me  for,  that  I  must  be. 
-^1*11  to  the  Duke ;  eie  yet  this  day  is 

ended 
Will  I  demand  of  him  that  he  do  save 
His  good  name  from  the  world,  and  with 

one  stride 
Break  through  and  rend  this  fine-spun  web 

of  yours. 
He  can,  he  will  I — I  stilt  .am  bis  believer. 
Yet  1*11  not  pledge  myself,  but  that  those 

letters 
May  furnish  you,  perchance,  with  proofs 

against  him. 
How  far  may  not  this  Tertsky  have  pro- 

ceedea — 
What  may  not  he  himself  too  have  per- 
mitted 
Himself  to  do,  to  snare  the  enemy. 
The  laws  of  war  excusing  ?  Nothing  save 
His  own  mouth,  shall  con vidt  hm nothing 

And  face  to  face  will  I  go  question  hhn^ 
Octa.  Thou  wilt  ? 

Max,  I  will,  as  sure  as  this  heart  beats. 
Octa,  I  have,  indeed,  miscalculated  on 
thee. 

I  calculated  on  a  prudent  son. 

Who  would  have  blest  the  hand  beneficent 

That  pluckM  him  back  from  the  abyss— 
and  lo ! 

A  ftsdnated  being  I  discover. 


COct. 

Whom  his  two  eyes  befool^  whom  passioa 

wilders. 
Whom  not  the  broadest  light  of  noon  can 

heaL 
Oo,  question  him  I— Be  mad  enough,  I 

pray  thee; 
The  purpose  of  thy  father,  of  thy  JSmperar, 
Oo,  give  it  up  free  booty !— Force  me, 

drive  me 
To  an  open  breach  before  the  time.    And 

now. 
Now  that  a  mirade  of  heaven  had  guarded 
My  secret  purpose  even  to  this  hour» 
And  laid  to  sleep  Sttspidon*s  piercing  eyes. 
Let  me  have  lived  to  see  that  mine  own  sooy 
With  frantic  enterprise,  annihilates 
My  toilsome  labours  and  state-policy. 
Max.  Ay — this  state-poUcy !  O  how  I 

curse  it ! 
You  will  some  time,  with  your  state-poficy. 
Compel  him  to  the  measure:  itmayhappeoy 
Because  ye  are  determined  that  he  is  guilty. 
Guilty  ye*ll  make  him.  All  retreat  cut  off. 
You  close  up  every  outlet,  hem  him  in 
Narrower  and  narrower,  till  at  length  ye 

force  him.— 
Yes,  ye^ — yt  force  him,  in  his  despcrstion. 
To  set  fire  to  his  prison. — Father !  father  I 
That  never  can  end  well — it  cannot wSi 

not! 
And  let  it  be  decided  as  it  may, 
/  Mce  tvith  boding  heart  the  near  approach 
Of  an  ilUstarT'd^  unbieet  catastrophe. 
For  this  great  Monarch^sptrity  y' he  fatty 
WiU  drag  a  world  into  the  ruin  with  him. 
And  as  a  ship  that  midway  on  the  ocean 
Takes  frcy  at  onccy  and  with  a  thunder-^ 

bursty 
Explodesy  and^Wi  itself  shoots  out  its  crew 
Jn  smoke  and  ruin  betwixt  sea  and  heaven  ; 
So  WiU  hSyfaUingy  draw  down  in  his  fall 
AU  us,  whoWe  fx'd  and  morticed  to  Ms 

fortune. 
Deem  of  it  what  thou  wilt ;  but  pardon  me. 
That  J  must  bear  me  on  in  my  own  way, 
AU  must  remain  pure  betwixt  him  and  me  ; 
Andy  ere  the  daylight  dawnsy  it  must  he 

known 
Which  I  must  lose^my  fathery  or  my 
friend.'' 

Wallenstein,  meantime,  in  all  the 
irresolution  that  precedes  ''  the  acting 
of  a  dreadful  thing,"  is  spending  the 
midnight  alone  in  his  chamber.  This 
remarkable  man  was,  as  our  readers 
are  aware,  a  slave  to  that  superstition 
which  influenced  so  many  even  of  the 
most  powerful  intellects  of  that  time. 
He  was  a  believer  in  astrology — a  con- 
stant student  of  the  stars.  This  trait 
of  his  character  throws  much  in  Schil- 
ler's power,  and  not  in  vain. 

Surrounded  by  the  emblems  and 
instruments  of  his  dark  lore,  in  that 
mysterious  chamber  where  seven  co- 
lossal kings  of  braes  represent  the  seven 
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pknets,  and  where  there  is  no  light 
except  what  flames  from  the  starry 
crowns  upon  the  heads  of  these  impe- 
rial ima^j  this  lordly  Totarr  medi- 
tates upon  what  he  has  dared  to  he- 
gin,  and  fears  to  finish.  He  expects 
tile  visit  of  a  Swedish  officer — that  vi- 
rit  cannot  he  received  without  for  ever 
oompromising  his  loyalty.  The  fol- 
lowing is  part  of  the  fine  soliloquy : 

*<  A  punishable  man  I  seem — ^the  guilt, 
Try  what  I  will,  I  cauiot  roUoff  from  me ; 
The  equivocal  demeanour  of  my  life 
Bean  witness  on  my  prosecutor*s  party. 
And  even  my  purest  sets  ^m  purest  mo- 
tives 
Suspicion  poisoDS  with  malicious  gloss. 
Were  I  that  thing,  for  which  I  pass,  that 

tnitor, 
A  goodly  outside  I  had  sure  reserved, 
Hid  drawn  the  coverings  thick  and  double 

round  me. 
Been  cahn  and  chary  of  mjr  utterance. 
But  being  consdous  of  the  innocence 
Of  my  intent,  my  unoonrupted  will, 
I  gave  way  to  my  humours,  to  my  passion : 
Bold  were  my  words,  because  my  deeds 

were  noU 
Now  every  planless  measure,  chance  event. 
The  threat  of  rage,  the  vaunt  of  joy  and 

triumph. 
And  all  the  May-games  of  a  heart  over- 
flowing. 
Will  they  connect,  and  weave  them  all  to- 
gether 
Into  one  web  of  treason ;  all  wiU  be  plan, 
My  eye  ne^er  absent  from  the  far-offmark. 
Step  tracing  step,  each  step  a  politic  pro- 
gress; 
And  out  of  all  tliey'U  fabricate  a  charge 
So  specious,  that  I  must  myself  stand  dumb. 
I  am  caught  in  my  own  net,  and  only  force. 
Naught  butas  udden  rent^  can  liberate  me. 
iPauut  again,) 
How  else !  since  tliat  the  heart's  unbiassed 

instinct 
ImpellM  me  to  the  daring  deed,  which  now 
Necessity,  self-preservation,  orders. 
Stem  is  the  On-look  of  necessity, 
Not  without  shudder  may  a  human  hand 
Orasp  the  mysterious  um  of  destiny. 
My  deed  was  mine,  remaining  in  my  bosom. 
Once  sufier*d  to  escape  from  its  safe  comer 
Within  the  heart,  its  nursery  and  birth- 
place. 
Sent  forth  into  the  Foreign,  it  belongs 
For  ever  to  those  sly  malicious  powers 
Whom  never  art  of  man  conciliated. 

{Paces  in  agitation  through  the  Cham^ 

bert    then  pauses^  afl4,   qfter  the 

pausey  breaks  out  again  into  audible 

soliloquy,) 

What  is  thy  enterprize  ?  thy  aim  ?   thy 

object? 
Hast  honesdy  confessed  it  to  thyself  ? 
Power  seated  on  a  quiet  throne  thou*d8t 
shake, 
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Power  on  an  ancient  consecrated  throne, 
Strongin  possession,  founded  in  old  custom ; 
Power  by  a  thousand  tough  and  stringy 

roots 
FixM  to  the  people*8  pious  nursery-fidth. 
This,  this  will  be  no  strife  of  strength  with 

strength. 
That  feared  1  not.  I  brave  each  combatant. 
Whom  I  can  look  on,  fixing  eye  to  eye. 
Who,  full  himself  of  courage,  kindles  oou- 

nge 
In  me  too.    'Tis  a  foe  invisible. 
The  which  I  fear — a  fearful  enemy. 
Which  in  the  human  heart  opposes  me. 
By  its  coward  fear  alone  made  fearful  to  me. 
Not  that,  which,  full  of  life,  iostioct  with 

power. 
Makes  known  its  present  bemg ;  that  is  not 
The  true,  the  penlously  formidable. 
O  no !  it  is  the  common,  the  quite  oommony 
The  thing  of  an  eternal  yesterday, 
What  ever  was,  and  evermore  returns. 
Sterling  to-morrow,  for  to-day  'twos  ster- 
ling! 
For  of  the  wholly  common  is  man  made. 
And  custom  is  his  nurse!  Woe  then  to 

tliem. 
Who  lay  irreverent  hands  upon  his  old 
House  furniture,  the  dear  inheritance 
'  From  his  forefathers !  For  time  consecrates ; 
And  what  Is  grey  with  age  becomes  religion. 
Be  in  possession,  and  thou  hast  the  right. 
And  sacred  will  the  many  guard  it  for  thee  1 
iTothe  Page^  who  here  enters*) 
The  Swedish  officer  ?_WeIl,  let  him  enter. 
{The  Page  exit,  Wallemtein  Jixe* 
his  eye  in  deep  thought  on  th« 
door.) 
Yet  is  it  pure^as  yet ! — ^the  crime  has  come 
Not  o'er  this  threshold  yet — so  slender  is 
The  boundary  that  divideth   life's  two 
paths." 

The  Swede  enters — and  all  is  over 
with  Wallenstein  as  the  Emperor's  ge- 
neral.  He  ntiust  now  think  and  do  for 
himself.  It  is  at  this  moment  that 
"  the  child  of  the  house/'  his  old  play- 
thing, his  favourite  hero,  his  daugn- 
ter's  lover,  comes  into  his  chamber. 
Max  Piccolomini's  influence  with  the 
soldiery  renders  it  a  matter  of  first-rate 
consequence  to  fix  him.  But  this,  to 
do  Wallenstein  justice^  is  not  his  chief 
thought  here:  he  loves  Max.  It  is 
thus  that,  after  some  preliminary  hints, 
he  bursts  out  to  the  young  soldier,  who 
had  been  reared  almost  from  the  cra- 
dle within  his  camp : — 

^(  WalL  Soft  cradled  thee  thy  Fortune 

till  to-day ; 
Thy  dudes  thou  could'st  exercise  in  sport. 
Indulge  all  lovely  instincts,  act  for  ever 
With  undivided  heart.     It  can  remain 
No  longer  thus.    Like  enemies,  the  roads 
Start  frop  tech  other.    Duties  strive  with 

outies. 
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Thoa  must  need«  choose  thy  party  in  the 
war 

M^hich  is  now  kindling 'twixt  T  HT  rKisxD 
and  him 

Who  is  thy  Emperoi;. 
Max,  War!  is  that  the  name  ? 

War  is  as  frightful  as  Heaven's  pestilence, 

Yet  it  is  good,  is  it  Heaven's  will,  as  that  is. 

Is  that  a  good  war,  which  against  the  Em- 
peror 

Thou  wagest  with  the  Emperor's  own 
army? 

O  God  of  heaven !  what  a  change  is  this  I 

Beseems  it  me  to  offer  such  persuasion 

V*o  thee,  who,  like  the  fix'd  star  of  the  pole, 

Wert  all  I  gazed  at  on  life's  trackless 
ocean? 

O  i  what  It  rent  thou  makest  in  my  heart ! 

The  engrained  instinct  of  old  reverence. 

The  holy  habit  of  obediency. 

Must  I  pluck  live  asunder  from  thy  name  ? 

Nay,  do  not  turn  thy  countenance  upon 


It  always  was  a  god  looking  at  me  I 
Duke  Wallenstein,  its  power  is  not  de^ 

parted; 
The  senses  still  are  in  thy  bonds,  although. 
Bleeding,  the  soul  hath  freed  itself. 
WalL  Max,  hear  me. 

Max.  O !  do  it  not,  I  pray  thee,  do  it 

not! 
There  is  a  pure  and  noble  soul  within  thee. 
Knows  not  of  this  unblest,  unlucky  doing. 
Thy  will  is  chaste ;  it  is  thy  fancy  only 
Which  hath  polluted  thee — and  innocence. 
It  will  not  let  itself  be  driven  away 
From  that  world-awing  aspect.  Thou  wilt 

not. 
Thou  canst  not,  end  in  this.   It  would  re- 
duce 
All  human  creatures  to  disloyalty 
Against  the  nobleness  of  their  own  nature. 
'Twill  justify  the  vulgar  misbelief, 
Which  holdeth  nothing  noble  in  free  will, 
And  trusts  itself  to  impotence  alone 
Made  powerful  only  in  an  unknown  power. 
WaU.  The  world  will  judge  me  sternly, 

I  expect  it. 
Alrendy  have  I  said  to  my  own  self 
All  thou  canst  say  to  me.  Who  but  avoids 
The  extreme, — can  he  by  going  round  avoid 

it? 
But  here  there  is  no  choice.  Yes— I  must 

use 
Or  suffer  violence — so  stands  the  case, 
There  remains  nothing  possible  but  that. 

Max,  O !  that  is  never  possible  for  thee  I 
'Tis  the  last  desperate  resource  of  those 
Cheap  souls,  to  whom  their  honour,  their 

good  name, 
Is  their  poor  taving^  their  last  wortliless 

Keep^ 
Wliich  having  staked  and  lost,  they  stake 

themsdves 
In  tiie  mad  rage  of  gaming.  Thou  art  rich. 
And  glorious ;  with  an  unpolluted  heart 
Thou  canst  make  conquest  of  whate'er 

seems  highest ! 


Bat  he,  who  once  hath  acted  infkmy. 
Does  nothing  more  in  this  world. 

WaU.  {.Grasps  Ms  hand,)  Cahnly,  Max ! 
Much  thi^  is  great  and  excellent  will  we 
Perform  together  yet   And  if  we  only 
Stand  on  the  height  with  dignity,  'tis  soon 
Forgotten,  Max,  by  what  ro^  we  ascended. 
Believe  me,  many  a  crown  shines  spotlesa 

now, 
That  yet  was  deeply  sullied  in  the  winning. 
To  the  evil  spirit  doth  the  earth  belong. 
Not  to  the  good.    AH,  that  the  powera 

divine 
Send  from  above,  are  universal  blessings : 
Thar  light  rejoices  us,  their  air  refreshes. 
But  never  yet  was  man  enrich'd  by  them : 
In  their  eternal  realm  no  property 
Is  to  be  struggled  for — all  there  is  general. 
The  jewel,  the  all-valued  gold,  we  win 
From  the  deceiving  Powers,  depraved  in 

nature. 
That  dwell  beneath  the  day  and  blessed 

sun-light. 
Not  without  sacrifices  are  they  render*d 
Propitious,  and  there  lives  no  soul  on  earth 
That  e'er  retired  unsullied  from  theu*  ser- 
vice. 
Max.  Wliate'er  is  hunmn,  to  tilie  human  . 
being 
Do  I  allow — and  to  the  vehement 
And  striving  spirit  rnidily  I  pardon 
The  excess  of  action ;  but  to  thee,  my  Ge- 
neral! 
Above  aU  others,  make  I  large  concession. 
For  thou  must  move  a  world,  and  be  the 


He  kills  thee,  who  condemns  thee  to  inac- 
tion. 
So  be  it  then  !  maintain  thee  in  thy  post 
By  violence.    Resist  the  Emperor, 
And,  if  it  must  be,  force  with  force  repel : 
I  will  not  praise  it,  yet  I  can  forgive  ic 
But  not — not  to  the  /raltor-^yes !— the 

word 
Is  spoken  out 

Not  to  the  traitor  can  I  yield  a  pardon. 
That  is  no  mere  excess !  That  is  no  error 
Of  human  nature — ^that  is  wholly  difierent; 
O  that  is  black,  bkck  as  the  pit  of  hell ! 
{WaUenstein  betrays  a  sudden  agi^ 
tation,) 
Thou  canst  not  hear  it  namedj  and  wilt 
thou  do  it  ? 

0  turn  back  to  thy  duty.   That  thou  canst, 

1  hold  it  certoin.    Send  me  to  Vienna. 
I'll  make  thy  peace  for  thee  with  the  Em- 
peror. 

He  knows  thee  not  But  I  do  know  thee.  He 
Shall  see  thee,  Duke !  with  my  unclouded 

eye. 
And  I  bring  back  his  confidence  to  thee. 
Waii,  It  is  too  late.   Thou  know'st  not 

what  has  happened. 
Max.  WcTt  it  too  late,  and  were  it  gone 

so  far. 
That  a  crime  only  could  prevent  thy  fall, 
Then-*fall !  fall  honourably,  even  as  thou 

stood'st 


Lose  the  eommand. 


Wi^entUin,  iransiatfd  by  Cokridge. 
Go  from  tke  itage  of 
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Thou  canst  with  splendour  do  it— ^  it  too 

With  ionocence.    ThiDu  hsst  lived  much 
for  oUiers. 

At  length  live  thou  for  thy  own  self.  I  fol- 
low Uiee. 

My  destiny  I  never  part  from  thine. 
WaU,  It  is  too  Ute !  Even  now,  while 
thou  art  losing 

Thy  words,  one  after  the  diher  are  the  mile- 
stones 

Left  foat  behind  by  my  post-couriew, 

MHio  bear  the  order  on  to  Prague  and  Egra; 
iMttX  stands  as  convulsed^  with  a 
gtHure  and  countenance  express- 
ing the  most  intense  anguish.) 

Yidd  thysdf  to  it.  We  act  as  we  are  forced. 

I  cannot  give  assent  to  my  own  shame 

And  ruin.     rA<w«J>a— thou  canst  not 
forsake  me ! 

So  let  us  do,  what  must  be  done,  with 
dignity. 

With  a  firm  step.  WTiat  am  I  doing  worse 

Than  did  filmed  Caesar  at  the  Rubicon, 

When  he  thelegions  led  against  his  country, 

The  which  his  country  had  delivered  to  him  ? 

Had  he  thrown  down  the  sword,  he  had 
been  lost. 

As  I  were,  if  I  but  disann*d  myself. 

I  trace  out  something  in  me  of  his  snirit. 

Give  me  his  luck,  that  other  thing  Tu  bear. 
{Max  quits  him  abruptly.  WaU 
lenstein^  startled  and  overpower- 
ed, continues  looking  after  him, 
and  is  still  in  this  posture  when 
Tertsky  enters,*^) 

Hitherto  our  extracts  have  all  been 
from  the  Second  Part  of  the  trilogy, 
/'  The  Picoolomini"  We  now  proceed 
to  give  one  or  two  specimens  from  the 
concluding  one,  "  The  death  of  Wal- 
lenstein."  We  must  waste  but  ifew 
words  in  introducing  them. 

Wallenstein  has  shut  himself  up  in 
the  citadel  of  Egra,  where  he  supposes 
himself  to  be  still  surrounded  by  sol- 
diers inviolably  attached  to  him  ;  but 
in  fact  the  leaders  have  all  secretly  de- 
termined to  let  the  Emperor's  ven- 
geance take  its  course.  A  messenger 
enters  the  apartment  where  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  his  famUy.  He  enters  has- 
tily, and  teUs  his  story  abruptly,  for 
he  conceives  himself  to  be  the  messen- 
ger of  gkd  tidings.  He  brings  the  news 
of  the  first  blood  that  has  been  shed ; 
8  regiment  of  imperial  horse  has  been 
defeated,  and  utterly  put  to  the  sword 
by  the  new  allies  of  Wallenstein,  the 
Swedes ! — Their  leader  too  has  fallen 
on  the  field—Max  Piccolomini. 

The  Princess  Thekla  shrieks  out  and 
faints— Wallenstein  himself  is  over- 
sximt  with  horror— the  Swedish  officer 


who  has  told  the  tale  retreats  in  c(ni« 
fusion. 

Suddenly  Thekla  recovers  herself, 
and  demands  of  her  father  that  she  may 
be  permitted  to  speak  to  the  Swede. 
The  Countess  Tertsky  and  Ae  other  la- 
dies dissuade  her,  but  Wallenstein  says 
at  once  that  she  is  his  daughter,  and 
her  will  must  be  done.  She  is  left 
alone  (with  onlv  one  attendant,  the 
Lady  Neubrunnj  and  the  Swede  is  in- 
trodooed. 

Thskla,  ihe  Swedish  Captaik,  Labt 
Neubeunk. 
Captain,  iRespwtfuOy  approaching  her.) 
Frmcess,  I  must  entreat  your  gentle  par- 


My  ffloonsiderate,  rash  speech^-How  could 

Thekla.  iWiih  dignity.)  You  have  be- 
held me  in  my  agony ; 
A  most  distressful  accident  occasion'd 
You  from  a  stranger  to  become  at  once 
My  confidant. 

Capt.  I  fear  you  liate  my  presence. 

For  my  tongue  spake  a  mebncholy  word. 

Thek.  The  fault  is  mine.    Mysdf  did 

wrest  it  from  you. 

The  horror  whidi  came  o*er  me  interrupted 

Your  tale  at  its  oommenoement.    May  it 

please  you. 
Continue  it  to  the  end. 

CapU  Princess,  'twill 

Renew  your  anguish. 

Thek.  I  am  firm,— 

I  wiU  be  firm.    Well,  how  began  the  en- 
gagement? 
CapU  We  hiy,  expecting  no  attack,  at 
Newstadt, 
Entrcnch'd  bat  msecurely  hi  our  camp. 
When  towards  evening  rose  a  cloud  of  dust 
From  the  wood  thitherward ;  our  vanguard 

fied 
Into  the  camp,  and  sounded  the  alarm. 
Scarce  had  we  mounted  ere  the  Pappen- 

heimers. 
Their  horses  at  full  speed,  broke  through 

the  lines, 
And  leapt  the  trenches;  but  their  heedlesa 

courage 
Had  home  them  onward  far  before  the 

others— 
Their  infantry  were  still  at  distance,  only 
The  Pappenheimers  followed  daringly 
Their  daring  leader— 

{Thekla  betrays  agitation  in  her 

gestures.     The  officer  pauses 

till  she  makes  a  sign  to  him  to 

proceed.) 

CapU  Both  in  van  and  fianks, 

Wi&  our  whole  cavalry,  we  now  received 

them. 
Back  to  the  trenches  drove  them,  where  the  . 

foot 
Stretched  out  a  solid  ridge  of  pikes  to  meet 
them. 
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Horm  Germanieef, 


They  neither  ooold  advance  no^  yet  re< 

treat; 
And  as  they  stood,  on  erery  side  wedged  in. 
The  Rhineg;rave  to  their  leader  callM  aloud. 
Inviting  a  surrender ;  hut  their  leader, 
Young  Picoolomini— <— 

{Thekla^  at  giddy ^  gf(up*  a  chair,) 
Known  hy  his  plume 
And  his  long  hair,  gave  signal  for  the 

trenches ; 
Himself  leapt  first,  the  reghnent  aU  plun- 
ged af^er. 
His  charger,  hy  an  halbert  gored,  rear*d  up, 
Flung  him  with  violence  off,   and  over 

him 
The  horses,  now  no  longer  to  be  curbed — 
iThekla^  •who  hot  accompaiAed  the 
kuiapeech  withaUthe  marktcfin^ 
creasing  agony ^  tremlUe*  through 
her  whole  frames  and  it  faUing, 
The  Lady  Neubrunn  runt  to  her^ 
and  reccivet  her  in  her  amuJy 
Neub.  My  dearest  lady. 
Capt,  I  retire. 

Thek.  *TiB  over, 

Proceed  to  the  conclusion. 

Capt.  Wild  despair 

Inspired  the  troops  with  frenzy  when  they 

saw 
Their  leader  perish ;  every  thought  of  res- 
cue 
Was  spum*d ;  they  fought  like  wounded 

tigers;  thdr 
Frantic  resistance  roused  our  sddiery ; 
A  murderous  fight  took  place,  nor  was  the 

contest 
Finish*d  before  their  last  man  felL 

Thek,  iFalUring.)  And  where* 

Wliere  is — you  have  not  told  me>all. 

Capt  {After  a  pause,)      This  morning 
We  buried  him.     Twelve  youths  of  no- 
blest birth 
Did  bear  him  to  interment;   the  whole 

army 
Followed  the  bier.    A  laurel  decked  his 

coffin; 
The  sword  of  the  deceased  was  placed  up- 
on it, 
In  mark  of  honour,  by  the  Rhinegrave's 

self. 
Nor  tears  were  wanting;    for  there  are 

among  us 
Many,  who  had  themselves  experienced 
The  greatness  of  his  mind  and  gentle  man- 
ners; 
All  were  affected  at  his  fate.    The  Rhine- 
grave 
Would  willingly  have  saved  him,  but  him- 
self 
Made  vain  the  attempt — ^*tis  sud  he  wiah'd 
to  die. 
?^euh.  {To  Thekla^  who  hat  hidden  her 
countenance,) 
Look  up,  my  dearest  lady. 

Thek.  Where  is  his  grave  ? 

CapU  At  Newstadt,  lady  ;  in  a  doister 
church 
Are  his  remains  deposited,  until 
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We  can  Mcdve  direetioos  ham.  his  fiuher. 
Tliek.  What  is  the  cloister's  name  ? 
Capt,  St  Gadierine's. 

Thek,  And  how  far  is  it  thither  ? 
Capt.  if  ear  twelve  leagues. 

Thek,  And  which  the  way  ? 
Capt,  You  go  by  Tirsdienreit 

And  Falkenberg,  through  our  advanced 
posts. 
IViek.  Who 

Is  their  commander  ? 
Capt,  Colonel  SedKfidor£. 

(  Thekla  ttept  to  the  table,  end  taket  a 
ring  from  a  catket,) 
Thek.  You  have  beheld  me  in  my  agony. 
And  shewn  a  feeling  heart,  please  you  ac- 
cept 

iGiving  him  the  ring.y 
A  small  memorial  of  tMs  hour.   Now  go  t 
'  Cc^t,  {Confuted.)  Princess— ^ 

{Thekla  tilently  makes  signs  for 
him  to  go,  and  turns  from  Atm. 
The  Captain  linger s,  and  is  abomi 
to  speak.  Lady  Neubrunn  repeato 
*       the  signal  and  he  retires,) 
Thek.  {Falls  on  Lady  Neubrwrn^s  nedc) 
Now,  gentle  Neubrunn,  shew  me  the  af- 
fection 
Which  thou  hast  ever  promised;  prove 

thyself 
My  own  true  friend,  and  faithful  fellow. 

pUgrim. 
Thb  night  we  must  away ! 
Neub.  Away !  and  whither  F 

Thek,  Whither !  There  is  but  one  place 
in  the  world. 
Thither  where  he  lies  buried!   To  his 
coffin  ! 
Neub.  What  would  you  do  there  ? 
Thek.  What  do  there? 

That  would*st  thou  not  have  askM,  hadst 

tliou  e^er  loved. 
There,  there  is  all  that  still  remains  of  him. 
That  single  spot  is  the  whole  earth  to  me. 

Neub,  That  place  of  death 

Thek,  Is  now  the  only  place, 

Where  life  yet  dwells  for  me :  detain  me 

not! 
Come  and  make  preparations ;  let  us  think 
Of  means  to  fiy  from  hence. 

Neub,  Your  father*s  rage 

Thek,  That  thne  is  past 

And  now  I  fear  no  human  being^s  rag& 
Neub,  The  sentence  of  the  world  I  the 

tonsue  of  calunmy  I 
Thek,  Whom  am  I  seeking  ?  Him  who 
is  no  more. 
Am  I  then  hastening  to  the  arms— O  Ood ! 
I  haste  but  to  the  grave  of  the  beloved— 
Neub.  And  we  alone,  two  helpless  feeble 

women  ? 
Thek,  We  win  take  weapons— my  arm 

shall  protect  thee. 
Neub,  In  the  dark  night  time  ? 
Thek.  Darkness  will  conceal  IM. 

Neub,  This  rough  tempestuous  niffht— 
Thek,  Had  hea  seabed 

Under  the  hoofe  of  his  war4ioises  ? 
It 
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And  then  the  mtiny  posts  of  the  enemy  I 
TMdc*  They  are  hnSMft  beings.    Jll  i- 
scry  travels  free 
Through  the  whole  earth. 
Neub.      The  jonrtiey'S  Weary  length— 
Thek.  The  pilgrim,  traveUing  to  a  dis- 
tant shrine 
Of  hope  and  healing,  doth  not  count  the 
IcagOes. 
Neulh  How  can  we  pass  the  gates  ? 
Thek.  Gold  opens  them. 

Qo,  do  bat  go. 

Netib.  Should  we  be  reeognised  ? 

Thek,    In  a  despairing  woman,  a  poor 

ittgittTe, 

Will  no  one  neek  the  daughter  of  Duke 

FriedUhd. 

Neuh.  And  where  procure  we  horses 

for  our  flight  ? 
TItek,  My  equerry  procures  them.    Qo 

and  fctch  him. 
Neuh,  Dares  he,  wHhont  the  knowledge 

of  his  lord? 
ThOc*  He  will.    Oo,  only  go.    Deli^ 

no  longer. 
Nettb,  Dear  lady !  and  your  mother  ! 
Thek*  Oh  I  my  mother ! 

Neuh,  So  much  as  she  has  suffered  too, 
already;    « 
Your  tender  mother — Ah,  how  ill  prepared 
For  this  last  anguish  \ 

Thek*  Woe  is  me !  my  mother ! 

iPaueet.) 
Go  instsntly. 
Nevh,    But  think  what  you  an  doing  ! 
Thdt,  What  a|f»  bethou^t,  aheady  has 
been  thought. 
-  NetA.  And  being  then,  what  puipose 
3rou  to  do  ? 
Tlu^  There,adiTihHywi]tproiBptmy 

soul. 
Nettb.  Your  heart,  dear  hidy»  is  dis- 
quieted! 
And  this  is  not  the  way  that  leads  to  quiet. 
Thek,  To  ■  deep  quiet  mch  as  he  has 
found. 
It  draws  me  on,  I  know  not;  what  to  name- 

U; 
Resistless  does  it  draw  me  to  his  ghiire. 
There  will  my  heart  be  eased,  my  tears  will 

flow. 
O  hasten,  make  no  ftirther  questioning  ! 
There  is  no  rest  for  me  till  1  have  left 
Itiese  walls— they  faO  iii  on  me — a  dim 

power 
Drives  me  flrom  hence.    Oh  mercy !  wliat 

a  feeUbg  t 
What  pale  and  'hollow  forms  are  those ! 

They  fill, 
They  crowd  thd  place  I  I  have  no  longer 

room  -neie  i  - 
Mercy  !  Still  more  I  more  still !  the  hi- 

d^BBwarml 
They  press  on  me ;  they  chsse  me  from 

these  widls — 
Those  hollow  bodiless  forms  of  fiving  men ! 
Vol.  XIV. 
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NetA,  You  frigfalen  me  so,  lady,  that 

no  longer 
I  dan  stay  here  mysdf.    I  go  and  call  '• 
Rozenberg  instanthr. 

[e»U  Lady  Neuhrunn. 
Thek,  His  spirit  *t]S  that  calls  me ;  *tis 

the  troop 
Of  hb  true  followers  who  offer*d*up 
Themsdves  t'avenge  his  death ;  and  they 

accuse  me 
Of  an  ignoble  hntentag^^^ihey  would  not. 
Forsake  their  leader,  even  in  deatlw-^y 

died  for  him  t 

And  shall  /  live  ? 

For  me,  too^  was  tibat  laurel  garland  twined 
That  decks  his  bier.    Life  is  an  empty 

oasketi 
I  throw  it  tnxa  me.  O,  my  only  hope. 
To  die  beneath  the  hoon  of  trampling 


That  is  the  lot  of  hezoeii  upon  earth.^ 

One  tntAe^hittSLCt,  and  we  have  done. 
Mr  Coleridge  in  his  preface  says,  that 
the  first  i^he  of  the  fifth  act  of  this 
play  is  the  finest  thing  in  all  Schiller's 
tragedies,  and  we  are  disposed  to  agree 
with  him.  It  represents  the  last  hour 
of  Walknstein's  life.  The  scene  is  a 
saloon,  terminated  by  a  gallery  whidi 
extends  far  into  the  Dackgronnd.  In 
the  recessea  of  that  gallery  the  foreign 
mercenaries,  by  whose  weapons  the' 
great  General  is  destined  to  die,  arc  al- 
ready concealed,  and  await  but  the 
aignaL  He,  meantime,  is  altc^ether 
unconscious  that  treason  has  woven 
the  web  around  him.  He  receives  first .. 
the  Swedish  Captain  who  had  brought 
the  news  of  Max  Piccolomini's  death, 
and  afterwards  his  sister  Tertsky, —  . 
but  the  scene  speaks  for  itself. 
«  Walkfutehty  {HtHnff  at  a  iable.f 
The  StHdUh  CapMn  ietanding'  he/ore 

him.) 
FTsiL.  Commend  me  to  your  lord.  Isym^ 
pathize 
In  his  good  fortuntk  And  if  you  have  seen 

me 
Deficient  in  the  expressions  of  that  joy 
Which  such  a  victory  might  well  demand. 
Attribute  it  to  no  lack  of  good  will. 
For  henceforth  are  our  fortunes  "One.  Fare- 
well, 
And  for  your  trouble  take  my  thanks.  l^o« 

morrow 
The  citadel  shall  be  sorrender'd  to  you 
On  your  arrival. 

(7^  SxeeiUk  Captain  reHres.  Wat- 
lenetein  tiie  lott  in  thought^  hit  epet 
fixed,  vacantly^  and  his  head  eus- 
ialned  hy  hif  hand.  The  Countess 
Tertsky  enters^  sta'nds  hefire  him 
awhile,  wiobterted  hy  him.  At 
length  he  starts,  sees  her,  and  recoU 
lects  himself,) 

3D 
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IFtfJL  OoDMl  dum  from  her  F    It  die 

restored  ?  How  is  she  ? 
CwmL  My  sitter  tdls  me  she  WM  more 
ooUeacd 
After  her  convenatioD  with  the  Swede. 
She  has  now  retired  to  rest. 

WaL  The  pang  wiU  soften  x 

She  win  shed  tears. 

CounL  I  find  thee  altered  too, 

My  hrother !  ifter  such  a  yictoiy, 
I  had  expected  to  have  foand  in  thee 
A  diecrftil  qpirit.    O  remain  ihou  firm  t 
Sustain,  uphdd  us ;  for  our  light  thou  art, 
Our  sun  I 

Wak  Be  quiet  I  aQ  nothing.  Mlicre*8 

thy  husband  ? 
Couta.  At  a  banquet ;  he  and  lUo. 
iWaOeniiein  ritei^  and  strides  across 
thesakxm,) 
Wal  The  night*8fiur  spent,  betake  thee 

to  thy  chamber. 
Count*  Bid  me  not  go ;  O  let.  me  stay 
with  thee  1 
iWaOenstein  numes  to  the  window.) 
WaL  There  b  a  busy  motion  in  the 
heaven, 
The  wind  doth  chate  the  flag  upon  the 

tower; 
Fast  fly  the  donds :  the  sickle  of  the  mooo, 
Stmg^ng,  darts  matches  of  uncertain 

No  fonn  of  star  is  visible.  That  one 
White  stain  of  light,  that,  single  glimmer- 
ing yonder. 
Is  ftrom  Gassiopoeia,  and  therein 
Is  Jupiter.  {A  pause,)  But  now 
The  Meekness  of  the  troubled  element 

hides  him  t 
{ffe  sinks  into  profimnd  mekinchoiy^  and 
looks  vacanHy  into  the  distance,) 
CounL  {looks  on  him  moumfiMy^  then 
grasps  his  hand.)  What  art  thou  brooding 
on? 
WaL  Methinks 

If  I  but  saw  him,  'twould  be  well  with  me. 
He  is  the  star  of  my  nativity ; 
And  often  marvdloasly  hath  his  aspect 
Shot  strength  into  my  heart 
Count,  ThiMi*lt  see  him  again. 
WaL  {remains  Jbr  a  while  with  absent 
mindi  then  assumes  a  livelier  man* 
ner^  and  turns  suddenly  to  the  Count* 
ess.)  See  him  again  ?  O  never,  never 
i^ain  I 
Count  How? 
.  WaL  He  is  gone«-is  dust ! 
Count,  Whom  meanest  thou,  then  ? 
WaL  He  the  more  fortunate  1  yea,  he 
hath  finished : 
For  him  there  is  no  longer  any  future. 
His  life  is  bright— bright  without  spot  it 

wasy 
And  cannot  cease  to  be.  No  ominous  hour 
Knocks  at  hb  door  wiUi  tidings  of  mishap ; 
Far  off  is  he  above  desire  and  fear ; 
Nomore  submitted  to  the  change  and  chance 
Oftheunstetdypltnets.  O'titwell 


With  Aim/  bntwliokiiovtwliatllieco. 

minghoitr, 
VeilM  in  thick  darkness,  brings  fi»  at  I 

Count.  Thou  speekest 

OfPiooobmmL  What  was  his  death  ? 
The  eonrier  had  just  left  thee,  as  I  came. 

{Wallensteinj  by  a  motion  of  Ms 
hand^  makes  rigns  to  her  to  U 
silent.) 
Turn  notihineeyesuponthebaAwaidview, 
Let  us  look  fbrward  into  sonny  days  ; 
Welcome  with  joyous  heirt  the  vietovy; 
Forget  what  it  has  cost  thee.    Not  to-day. 
For  the  first  Ume,  thy  friend  was  to  tfaiee 

dead. 
To  thee  he  died  when  first  he  pnisd  from 

thee. 
WaL    This  anguish  will  be  weaned 

down,  I  know ; 
What  pang  ispennanent  with  man  ?  From 

thehi^eet. 
As  ftom  the  vilest  thing  of  every  day. 
He  learns  lo  wean  himself;  ftir  the  iMg 

hours 
Gonmter  him.   Yet  I  fed  what  I  have  kwt 
In  lum ;— the  bloom  is  vanith'd  ftom  my 

life— 
For  O  I  he  stood  beside  me,  like  mv.  yoa&. 
Transformed  for  me  the  real  to  a  oicam. 
Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  fiuniUar 
With  golden  exhalationB  of  the  dawn. 
Whatever  fortunes  wait  my  ftituse  tails. 
The  heauttful  is  vanish*d,  and  returns  not 
CounL  Oibenotticachcrodttothyown 

power. 
Thy  heart  is  rich  enough  to  vivify 
Ittdf*    Thouk>v*atandpiiaeitvxrtnetiB 

him. 
The  whkh  thyislf  did!tt  plant,  tfayidf  in- 
fold. 
WaL   (SiOppimgiaAedoori)  Who  m^ 

terrupts  us  now  at  this  late  hour? 
It  ii  the  governor.    He  btings  the  luj9 
OfthedtadeL  'Tis  midnight  Leave  me, 


CounL  O,  *tis  so  hard  to  me  this  nigbt 
to  leave  thee, 
A  boding  fear  potsesset  me  I 

WaL  Fear?  Wherefore? 

CounL  Should*st  thou  depan  tfait  nigbt) 
and  we  at  waking 
Never  more  find  thee ! 

CounL  O,  my  soul 

Hat  long  been  weigh'd  down  by  these  dark 

forebodings. 
And  if  I  oombat  and  repd  them  waking, 
They  still  rush  down  upon  my  hetrt  in 

dreams. 
I  saw  thee,  yesternight,  with  thy  fist  wife, 
Sit  at  a  bano  net  gorgeously  attired. 
WaL  This  was  a  dream  of  fovourable 


That  marriage  being  the  founder  of  my  fiir- 


CaunL  To^y  I  dreamt  that  I  watitck- 
ingtbet 
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InUiy  cnm dMDbci^    At  I  mter'd,  lo I 
It  WM  no  mora  a  chamber,  die  Chartrause 
At  Gitadim  'twas,  which  tfaon  thyself  hast 

foonded. 
And  where  it  is  thy  wOI,  that  thoa  shou]d*st 

be 
Interred. 

WttL    Thy  soul  is  busy  with  these 

thoughts. 
ChNMrt.  What,  dost  liMu  not  believe,  that 

oft  in  dreams 
A  Toiee  of  warning  speaks  prophetic  to 

us? 
WaL  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  exist 

such  Toices ; 
Yet  I  would  not  cell  ^hicm 
Voices  of  warning,  that  announce  to  us 
Only  the  ineritaue.    As  the  sun. 
Ere  it  is  risen,  sometimes  paints  its  image 
In  the  atmosphere,  so  often  do  the  spirits 
Of  great  events  stride  on  before  the  events, 
And  in  to-dqr  already  walks  to-monow. 
That  which  we  reed  of  the  Fourth  Henry's 

death. 
Did  ever  vex  me,  and  haunt  me  like  a  taie 
Of  my  own  ftiture  destiny.    The  King 
Fdt  in  his  breast  the  phsntom  of  the  knife. 
Long  ere  Ravaiilac  arm'd  himself  tliei^ 

with. 
His  quiet  mind  forsook  him.-*the  phantas- 

ma 
Started  him  in  his  Louvre,  duued  him  ibrth 
Into  the  open  air ;  like  ftineral  knells 
Sounded  ttat  eoronation  festival ! 
And  sdn,  with  boding  sense,  he  heard  the 

tread 
Of  those  feet,  that  even  then  were  seeking 

him 
Throughout  the  streets  of  Paris. 

CounU  And  to  ihee 

The  voice  within  thy  soul  bodes  nothing  ? 

WaL  Nothing- 

Be  wholly  tranquil. 

CoimL  And  another  time 

I  hasten'd  after  thee,  and  thou  ran'st  from 

me 
Through  a  long  suite,  through  many  a  spa- 
cious haU. 
There  seem'd  no  end  of  it— doors  creak'd 

and  dapp'd, 
I  fbllow*d  pantmg,  but  could  not  o'ertake 

thee; 
When  on  a  sudden  did  I  feel  myself 
OraspM  ftom  behind— the  hand  was  cold, 

that  grasp'd  mfr— 
'Twas  thou,  and  thou  did'st  kiss  me,  and 

there  seem'd 
A  crimson  covering  to  envelope  us. 

WaL   That  is  the  crimson  tap'stry  of 

my  chamber. 
CimnU  iGaxifig  on  him,)  If  it  should 

come  to  that— if  I  should  see  thee. 
Who  standest  now  before  me  in  the  full- 
ness of  life 

{She  falls  on  kit  breast  and  weeps.) 
WaL     The  Emperor's    prodamation 

weighs  upon  thee* 


Alphabets  wound  not— and  he  finds  no 


Comii,  If  he  shaM  find  them,  my  re- 
solve  is  tsken— 
I  bear  about  me  my  support  and  refuge." 

The  whole  of  the  last  act  is  worthy 
of  this  commenoement  The  delibe- 
rate unrobiiig — the  conversation  with 
Gordon— the  aleen,  "  the  holv  sl^p 
that  should  not  be  disturbed" — ^the 
Btamp  heard  upon  the  floor  behind-* 
the  inmshing  of  the  gfwnmiinn  nil  it 
conceived  in  the  noblest  style  of  tragie 
action.— And  then  Uie  conclusion— 
the  imperial  letter  put  into  die  child- 
less Count  Octavio  Piccolomini's  hand 
just  as  the  whole  dark  scene  is  do- 
sing—the mockery  of  ite  address  "  to 
the  Prince  Piccofomini" —  a  childless 
prince ! — ^the  total  misery  of  the  vio- 
tirns^  and  the  bitter  heart  of  him  that 
has  no  power  to  undo  the  sacrifice^ 
all  this,  we  fear  not  to  say  it^  is  ivath 
gined  almost  as  if  the  ^irit  of  Shake- 
^MHure  had  been  nearto  Schiller  in  his  . 
midnight  dreams. — Oh  I  Si  sic  omnia. 

Wesud^  some  pases back^  that  Wal- 
LBNSTEiN  appeared  in  England,  to  be 
admired  by  the  few,  and  neglected  by 
the  many.  Of  the  former  of  these  pro- 
positions we  have,  without  particular- 
ly intending  to  do  so,  furnished  seve- 
ral very  striking  instances  in  the  course 
of  our  present  paper.  It  is  impossible 
that  any  lover  of  poetry,  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  the  Living  Poets  of 
England,  should  have  read  what  we 
have  quoted  without  perceiving  that 
the  poetical  genius  of  the  time  has  been 
deeply  influenced  by  this  sublime  vic- 
tim of  popular  n^ect.  We  need  not 
multiply  illustrations  of  a  thing  in  it- 
self quite  evident,  but  we  may  just 
desire  the  more  hasty  of  our  readers 
to  turn,  for  example,  to  Mr  Words- 
worth's celebrated  sonnet, 

«*  'Tis  not  in  battles  that  fiom  youth  we 
train,"  &c. 

and  compare  it  with  one  remarkable 
speech,  in  the  first  scene,  between  the 
two  Piccolomini  and  Questenberg ;  or 
take  another  still  more  celebrated  pas- 
sage of  the  same  author,  the  exquisite 
account  of  the  origin  and  natural  beau- 
tj  of  the  Greek  mythol(^>  in  the 
Excursion,  and  compare  it  with  the 
glorious  burst  of  eloquence  in  which 
young  Max  comments  upon  the  mys- 
terious aspirations  of  the  spirit  of  his 
superstitious  idol,  Wallenstein.  In 
both  df  these  instances,  and  in  others 
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which  we  have  not  leisure  for  par- 
ticulariziiig^  there  can  be  no  doabt 
that  Wordsworth  is  Schillet^s  debtor. 
The  fine  simile  about  conjaring  up  a 
too  powerful  fiend^  has  been  appro- 
priated by  the  author  of  Waverfey  in 
one  c^  his  NoTels— at  this  moment  we 
forget  which — ^but  we  beUeve  he  ai> 
knowled^  the  obligation  on  the  spot. 
Andji  ksuy,  what  can  be  more  mani- 
fest now  than  the  source  of  Mr€amp- 
beU's  two  beautiful  lines— 
«•  *Tis  the  sQBset  of  life  gives  me  mystical 

And  coming  events  cast  their  shadova  be- 
fore." 

This  fine  image  is  evidently  the  pro- 
geny of  Schiller's  genius :  wncther  the 
of&pringj  fine  as  it  is,  be  not  a  dwin- 
dled one^  the  reader  must  be  content- 
ed to  judge  for  himself.  For  us,  we 
confess  that  Mr  CampbelTa  image, 
1   beautiful  as  it  always  must  be  allowed 


to  be,  appears  rather  prosde  by  the 
side  <nf  its  predecessor  and  progenitor. 
We  all  see  the  setting  sun  and  its  sha- 
dows, but  it  is  for  Wallexstein  to 
talk  of  that  which  is  at  once  a  shadow 
and  a  splendour— it  is  for  him  to  con- 
template, and  for  Schillbe  to  de- 
scribe, the  awful  influences  of  a  son 
that  is  not  yet  risen — ^the  livid  mys- 
tery of  the  pregnant  East. 

Upsn  the  whole,  then  csn  be  no 
doubt  that  this  trilogy  forms,  in  its 
original  tongue,  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did  specimens  of  tragic  art  the  world 
has  witnessed,  and  none  at  all  that  the 
execution  of  the  version  from  which 
we  have  quoted  so  largely  places  Mr 
Coleridge  m  the  very  first  rank  of  poeU 
ical  translators.  He  is,  perhaps^  the  so» 
litaij  exampJe  of  a  man  of  very  great 
origmal  genins  sobmitting  to  ait  the 
labours,  and  reaping  all  the  honours, 
of  this  species  of  litm] 
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I  AM,  orj  more  properly  speaking, 
I  have  been,  a  man  of  pleasure.  I  am 
now  forty  years,  less  some  few  months, 
of  age ;  and  I  shall  depart  this  life  at 
twelve  o'clock  to-night.     About  that 
hour  it  is  that  I  propose  to  shoot  my- 
self through  the  nead.  Let  this  letter 
be  evidence  that  I  do  the  act  advisedly. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  have  that  resolu- 
tion confounded  with  madness,  which 
is  founded  upon  the  coolest  and  ma- 
turest  consideration.    Men  are  cox- 
combs even  in  death ;  and  I  will  not 
afiect  to  disguise  my  weakness.  I  would 
not  forfeit  the  glory  of  triumphing  over 
broken-spirited  drunkards  and  half- 
crazy  opium  chewers — gf  being  able 
to  die  grateful  for  the  joys  I  have  ex- 
perien^,  and  of  disdaining  to  calum- 
niate pleasures  after  they  have  ceased 
to  be  within  my  reach.    I  do  assure 
you,  Mr   ••••••••,  that  I  should 

wait  personally  upon  you  with  this 
epistle ;  but  that  I  think  the  mere  rea- 
sonableness of  my  suicide  must  carry 
conviction  with  it  of  my  sanity ;  but 
that  I  trust  to  lay  before  you  such  facts, 
and  such  argument,  as  shall  approve 
me  not  only  justifiable,  but  most  phi- 
losophic, in  destroying  myself.  Hear 
what  I  have  done ;  weigh  what  I  mean 
to  do ;  and  judge  if  I  deserve  the  name 
of  madman. 

1  was  bom  of  a  family  rather  ancient 
than  rich ;  and  inherited,  with  some- 
thing like  the  handsome  person  of  my 


father, his  disposition  to  expend  money 
rather  than  to  acouire  it.  To  my  own 
recollection,  at  etgnteen^  I  was  of  a  de- 
termined temper,  rather  than  of  a  vio- 
lent one;  ardent  in  the  prosecution  of 
objects,  rather  than  sudden  to  under- 
take them  ;  not  very  hasty  either  in 
love  or  in  quarrel.  I  had  faculty  enough 
to  vnite  bad  verses, — ^not  industry 
enough  to  write  anything  dse ;  and  an 
aptitude  for  billiards  and  horse-riding 
to  a  miracle. 

Now  I  desire  to  have  this  considered 
not  as  a  confession,  but  aa  a  statement 
As  I  plead  guilty  to  no  fault,  I  make 
a  declaration,  not  an  acknowledgment 
I  am  not  lamenting  anything  that  is 
past.  If  I  had  to  &gin  again  to-mor- 
row, I  would  begin  again  in  the  same 
way.  I  should  vary  my  course  perhaps 
something,  with  tne  advantage  of  my 
present  experience ;  but,  take  it  in  the 
main,  and  it  would  be  the  race  that  I 
have  run  already. 

At  eighteen,  with  an  education,  as 
Lord  Foppington  has  it,  *'  rather  at 
large;"  for  (like  Swift's  captain  of 
horse)  my  tutors  were  the  last  people 
v^ho  expected  any  good  of  me, — at 
eighteen,  it  became  neccssarj  for  me 
to  think  of  a  profession.  My  first 
attempt  in  life  was  in  the  navy.  I 
was  anxious  to  go,  and  cared  very 
little  whither  ;  and  a  school-boy  mid- 
shipman of  my  acquaintance  cajoled 
me  into  a  Mediterranean  voyage,  by 
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ptomuGs  of  prise-money,  Mad  deacrip- 
ticMiB  of  PlymoiiUi  harUmr. 

If  I  were  to  speak  ftom  my  feelings 
at  the  present  nMNaaent,  I  should  lay, 
that  the  life  of  a  saikr  has  its  cfaanns. 
-I  am  bankmpt  in  appetite,  as  well  as 
in  estate ;  if  I  have  nothing  left  to  en- 
joy, I  have  little  capacity  kft  for  en- 
joyment ;  and  I  now  know  how  to  ap- 
preciate that  ezaheranoe  of  spirit  with 
which  a  man  dashes  into  dissipation  on 
shone,  alter  six  weeks  restrsint  from  it 
at  sea.  Bat  I  know  also  that  these  are 
the  feelings  of  sitoation,  and  of  dr*- 
oomstance.  The  past  seems  delightfii], 
where  no  hope  liTes  for  the  future.  I 
am  cherishing  most  fondly  the  recol- 
lection of  those  sensations  which  are 
now  Uie  moot  completely  lost  to  me  for 
ever.  But  it  is  the  set  of  the  moment 
which  forms  the  index  to  the  true  inb- 
pression.  A  ship  of  war  may  seem  ab- 
otiaol  Uberty  to  him  who  pmes  in  the 
dungeons  oi^  the  Inquisition.  Butcon«- 
finement,  monotony,  coarse  sodetr, 
and'  personal  priiration ;— *the  simple 
fact  is  worth  ail  the  argument ;— aner 
a  cruise  of  two  months,  I  quitted  the 
navy  for  ever. 

Charmed  almost  as  much  with  my 
change  of  societr  as  with  my  change  of 
dress,  I  quitted  the  sea^servioe,  and 
entered  a  regiment  of  light  dragoons ; 
and,  for  two  years  ftom  the  time  of 
my  joiaing  tlie  army,  I  led  the  life 
wmcb  lads  commonly  lead  in  the  out- 
set of  a  military  career.  And  even  to 
the  occurrences  of  those  two  yesis, 
rude  and  unintellectual  as  they  were, 
my  memory  still  eliugs  with  pleasure 
and  with  regret.  Toys,  then,  however 
trifling,  pleased ;  the  most  refined  en* 
joyments  could  have  done  no  more.  Is 
there  a  man  living,  past  thirty,  who 
does  not  sometimes  give  a  sigh  to  those 
days  of  delicious  inexperience  and  im- 
perception,  when  the  heart  could  re^ 
content  with  the  mere  gratification  of 
the  senses ;  when  the  intimacies  of  the 
dinner- table  passed  cuftent  for  friend- 
ship ;  when  the  woman  who  smiled  on 
all,  was  to  all,  nevertheless,  charming  * 
and  when  life,  so  long  as  health  and 
money  lasted^  was  one  uninterrupted 
coarse  of  impulse  and  intoxication  ? 

It  was  my  fiite,  however,  to  continue 
but  a  short  time  a  mere  follower  of 
cfenjiguranies,  and  imbiber  of  strong 
potations.  Just  before  I  was  one-and- 
twenty,  a  woman  eight  years  older  than 
myself  in  great  measure  fixed  my  des- 
tiny, tpd  entirely  formed  my  chanc- 


Boys  who  run  riot  commonly  attach 
themselves,  I  think,  to  married  wo- 
men. Wives,  where  by  ill  fortune  they 
incline  to  irregularity,  are  more  un- 
derstanding, and  more  accessible,  than 
girls ;  and  hope  is  yoar  only  food  for 
an  incipient  psssion.  Many  a  woman 
becomes  an  object  of  desire,  when  there 
seems  to  be  a  probabilitv  of  suoeeas ; 
upon  whom,  but  for  soch  fore-know- 
ledge or  sospidon,  we  should  not  per- 
haps bestow  a  thou^t. 

Looisa  Salvini  was  eigh  t-and-twenty 
yean  of  age;  a  Sicilian  by  birth ;  full 
of  the  dimate  of  her  country.  Hers 
was  the  Spanish,  or  Italian,  styfe  of 
beauty,— smsll  rather  as  tofigvro,  vet 
of  exquisite  proportion.  She  had  a 
shape  which,  but  to  behold,  was  pas- 
sion ^-«  csrriage,  such  as  nothing  but 
the  pride  of  her  own  lovdiness  could 
have  suggested  ;•— hereyes !  their  glance 
of  encouragement  was  fascination  !-^ 
her  lips  confused  the  sense  to  look  up- 
on diem ;— and  her  voice1^-If  there  be 
(passing  attnwtion  dther  of  faoe  or 
fonn)  one  charm  about  a  woman  more 
inresistible  than  every  other,  it  is  that 
soft— that  mild,  sweet,  liquid  ton^ 
which  sooths  even  in  ofienmng,  and 
when  it  adu,  commands ;  whidi  shakes 
conviction  with  its  weskest  word,  and 
can  make  falsehood  (ay;  though 
Icnown  for  such)  so  sweet,  that  we  re- 
gard the  truth  with  loathing.  Oh  hea- 
ven 1 1  have  hearkened  to  thedelidous 
accents  of  such  a  voice,  till,  had  my 
soul's  hope  been  asked  from  me,  it 
would  have  been  surrendered  widMmt 
a  struggle !— To-night,  at  midnight,  I 
shall  hear  sudi  a  voice  for  the  last  time ! 
I  diall  hear  it  while  I  gaxe  upon  fea- 
tures of  lovdiness;  while  my  soul  is 
lulled  with  mudc^  and  when  my  brain 
is  hot  with  wine;  and  the  mere  me- 
lody of  that  voice  will  go  farther  to 

raise  the  delirium  I  look  for  than      * 

V         •         •         •         •  mm 

But  enough  of  this  now.  My  tale 
should  be  of  that  which  wss.  Let  that 
which  shall  come  hereafter  give  some 
other  historian  material. 

My  acquaintance  with  Louisa  Sd- 
vini  was  of  her  seeking  rather  than  of 
mine.  Acddent  threw  me,  under  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  in  her  way ; 
but  it  so  happened  that,  at  the  mo- 
ment, I  did  not  perceive  I  bad  exdted 
her  attention.  The  manner  of  our 
subsequent  introduction  was  whimsi- 
cal. I  was  not  a  man  (at  twenty)  to 
decline  an  adventure  blindfold ;  a  wdl 
played  upon  dd  lady  carried  me,  as  a 
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viiitor»  to  Salviiii's  home ;  and  my 
&te  was  decided  drom  the  first  moment 
that  I  entered  it. 

Qracwiu Heaven!  when  I  reflect  that 
the  woman  of  whom  I  speak ;— whom 
I  recollect  one  of  the  loveliest  creatores 
that  nature  ever  formed ; — ^whose 
smile  I  have  watched^  for  its  mere 
beanty^  even  in  the  absence  of  pas- 
sion;—at  whose  feet  I  have  sat  for 
hour  after  hour,  intoxicating  myself 
with  Uiat  flatterv  which  is  the  only 
flattery  true  manhood  can  endure ! — 
When  I  reflect  that  this  woman,  at 
the  moment  while  I  write,  is  a  wi- 
thered— blasted — aged  creature  of  fif- 
ty ! — ^Madness — annihilation — is  re- 
fuge from  such  a  thought  I  met 
her,  scarce  a  month  since,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  years.  Those  eyes,  which 
once  discoursed  with  every  rising  emo- 
tion, retained  still  sometning  of  their 
oriflinal  brightness,  but  it  now  only 
added  horror  to  their  expression. 
That  hand,  which  I  had  pressed  for 
hours  in  mine,  was  now  nown  bony, 
shrunken,  and  discoloured.  Her  once 
cloudless  complexion  reeked  widi 
paint,  through  which  the  black  fur- 
row of  time  shewed  but  more  deep 
and  ghastly.     Her  lips — OA/  they 

were   the  same  lips  which The 

voice  too;—- more  oreadfiil  than  all! 
That  voice  which  had  once  been  sweet- 
est music  to  my  soul; — that  voice 
which  meaxory  still  is  sounding  in  my 
ears  ;•— that  voice  which  I  had  loved-— 
had  worshipped; — that  voice  was 
gone; — ^it  was  no  more; — and  what 
remained  was  harsh, — tremulous,— 
broken,— discordant!— And  this  is  the 
woman  whom  I  so  adored  ?  It  is  she, 
andahe  is  unoonsciousof  change !— and 
I  shall  be— must  be— the  tmng  that 
she  now  is  i  Hold,  brain !— The  Uow  of 
this  niffht  saves  me  from  such  a  fate  I 

My  love  for  Louisa  Salvini  endured 
two  years  without  satiety.  An  attach- 
ment of  equal  duration  has  never  be- 
fallen me  since.  But,  at  the  time  to 
which  I  refer,  all  circumstances  were 
in  my  favour.  I  was  glowing  wiih  all 
the  fervour  of  youth,  and  with  all  the 
vif^our  of  unwasted  constitution.  My 
mistress's  beauty  delighted  my  senses ; 
her  avowed  preference  gratified  my 
vanitv ;  she  was  charming  to  me^  (love 
apart)  taken  merely  as  a  companion ; 
and,  what  conduced  still  farther  to  the 
keeping  alive  our  passion,  she  was 
not  (being  another  s,>  constantly  in 
my  presence. 

Contentment,  however,  is  not  the 
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lot  of  man.  Give  a  Mahomelui  his 
paradise;  and  in  six  weeks  he  would 
be  disgusted  with  it.  My  affisction  for 
my  diarming  mistress  was  just  begin- 
ning to  be  endangered,  when  the  re- 
giment to  which  I  belonged  was  or- 
dered to  the  Continent  The  iaet  was, 
that  I  met  in  Louisa's  society  a  varie- 
ty of  women,  of  principliss  ss  free  as 
her  own ;  and  the  very  jealousy  wfaioh 
each  kdy  entertained  of  her  frjenda, 
made  success  with  herself  the  mose 
easy  and  certain.  A  little  while  long- 
er, and  Louisa  and  I  had  severed ; 
my  embarkation,  parting  us  by  neoea* 
si^,  saved  us  probably  from  a  parting 
by  consent 

I  left  England  very  poor  aa  to  pe» 
cnniary  means ;  but  ridi  in  every 
other  advantage  which  (to  me,)  made 
life  desirable.  Youth,  O  youth !  could 
I  but  recal  the  years  that  I  have  li- 
ved i — I  would  rather  stand  now  i^ 
on  the  barreneat  plain  in  £uiope,— 
naked — ^friendless — ^pcsinyiess — but  a^ 
gain  sixteen,  thanpossessj  ss  the  thing 
I  am,  the  empire  of  the  world. 

Is  there  a  fool  so  besotted  as  to  trust 
the  cant  he  utters, — to  believe  that 
MONXY  can  really  purchase  all  the 
blessings  of  this  life?  Money  can  buy 
nothing; — it  is  worth  nothing.  I  have 
rioted  in  its  abundance ;  I  have  felt 
its  total  deprivation  ;  and  I  have  en- 
joyed more,  I  believe,  of  happiness  in 
the  kst  state  than  in  the-first 

Shall  I  fi>rget  the  first  event  of  my 
career  on  the  Continent,*— that  event 
which,  in  the  end,  led  to  ita  prema^ 
ture  termination  ?— Shall  I  forget  the 
insolent  superiority  with  whicfal  lodc- 
ed  down  i^n  my  brother  officers,^* 
men  to  whom  play,  excess  of  wine, 
and  mercenary  women,  seemed,  and 
indeed  were,  delights  sufficient  ? 

Wine,  until  after  thirty,  from  choice, 
I  seldom  tasted.  My  spirits,  when  so- 
ber, were  too  vivid  mr  control ;— wine 
only  troubled  their  serenity,  without 
heightening  their  level.  Of  pky,— * 
I  touched  it  once ;  and  I  shall  speak 
of  it  hereafter.  But  women  ?  such 
women  as  these  men  could  admire? 
Even  my  more  cultivated  sense  re* 
jected  them ; — ^two  years  of  intimacy 
with  Salvini  and  her  oompaniona  had 
chastened  my  taste,  and  made  delicate 
my  perceptions.  Can  I  ever,  I  repeat, 
forget  that  exquisite  moment, — ^tbat 
moment  which  secured  to  me  at  least 
one  enony  for  life-^<when  I,  the  poor- 
est comet  in  our  regiment,  debated 
my  colonel  in  the  fiivour  of  the  first 
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betuty  in  Lbboii  ?  By  heftven,  the 
reeoUection  of  that  sin^e  hoar  past 
warms  my  spirits  to  high  pitch  for 
the  hour  that  is  to  come  f  The  envy ; 
the  hate-*the  homing  hate— ^hich 
my  success  engendered  in  the  bosoms 
of  hdf  my  acquaintance !  The  sen- 
sation of  liating  is  one  which  I  have 
never  ftilly  experienced ;  hut  the  plea^ 
sure  of  bring  naled—oh^  it  is  almost 
equal  to  the  plessuie  of  being  be- 
loved! 

To  a  man  of  habits  and  tempera- 
ment like  rnine^  th.e  Pemnsula  was  a 
delightfol  residence  in  1808.  I  re- 
member the  gay  appearance  of  the 
eajnial;  which,  taken  by  momilight 
fh>m  the  river,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  imposing  in  the  world.  I  r«P 
member  the  striking  panoramic  ooh/h 
d'asuU  of  its  church  and  convent  spires 
innumerable;  its  marble  fountains, 
its  palaces,  its  towers,  and  its  gardens; 
its  streets  and  squares  of  white  and 
yellow  buildings,  each  gaudily  appoint- 
ed, from  the  basement  to  the  rooi^ 
with  ja&nife  lattices,  balconies,  and  ve- 
randas ; — the  whole  dty,  too,  throw- 
ing itsdf  (ftom  the  irrmilar  site  up- 
on which  it  rises,)  fliU,  at  a  single 
glsnce,  upcm  the  eye;  and  ^ery  m^ 
ture  in  the  proqiect,  seeming,  like  an 
oliject  in  a  picture,  disposed  artlhlly 
with  a  view  to  the  general  beauty  of 
the  scene. 

Then  the  free  spirits  of  the  women; 
^their  passions  concentrated,  almost 
to  madness,  by  the  restraint  under 
which  they  live !  honour,  for  aiding 
the  hopes  of  a  lover,  be  to  systems  of 
restriction,  severity,  and  espionage  I 
Opportunity,  to  an  English  woman, 
wants  the  piquancy  of  novelty.  As  it 
is  constantly  recurring,  it  is  constant- 
ly neglected.  In  Spsin,  they  seize  it 
when  it  does  present  itself;  for,  once 
rejected,  it  may  never  be  found  a- 
gain. 

But,  beyond  the  beauty  of  Lisbon 
aa  a  city  ;  beyond  even  the  brightness 
of  those  sovds  that  inhabited  it ;  there 
was  a  laxity  of  law  and  manner  in  it 
at  the  period  to  which  I  speak ;  A  11^ 
cence  inseparable  ftom  the  presence  of 
a  fore^  force  in  a  prostrate,  i^ack- 
led,  and  depoident  country ;  an  ab- 
sence as  much  of  mond  as  of  physical 
police;  which,  to  a  disposition  such 
as  mine,  was  peculiarly  acceptable. 
Add  to  this,  the  fsrtber  fact,  that  I 
was  fresh  in  a  strange  capitid ;  among 
a  people  to  whose  mannen,  and  al- 
nosft  to  whose  langoagei  I  was  a  stran- 


ger ;  where,  little  being  Ibllv  under- 
stood, all  had  credit  for  being  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  and  where  the  mere  no- 
velty of  my  situation  wss  a  charm  al- 
most inexhaustible  ; — such  aUnre- 
ments  considered,  could  I  foil  to  be 
disnned  with  the  Peninsula  } 

My  stay  in  this  land  of  dehght,  then, 
was  something  short  of  three  years.  I 
was  present  at  the  famous  battle  of 
Tslavera;  and,  afterwards,  at  thedes- 
perate  contest  of  Albuera,  under  Be- 
.resford  ;  where  the  Polish  laneera  first 
tried  their  strength  sgsinst  our  Eng*^ 
Hsh  cavalry.  I  was  a  sharer,  too,  in 
the  more  partial  affidr  of  Busaoo ;  and 
took  part  in  the  duty  of  covering  the 
retreat  that  followed;  a  retreat  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  southern  line 
of  Portugal,  from  the  Spanish  frontter 
to  Lisbon,  was  depopulated  and  laid 
waste;  in  which  convents  were  de» 
serted,  cities  consumed  by  fire,  and  wo* 
men  bom  to  rank  and  affluence,  com- 
pelled to  seek  protection  from  the 
meanest  followen  of  the  British  ar- 
my. 

The  evacuation  of  Coimbra,  (the 
Bath,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  Portugal,) 
is  present  to  me  now,  asthou^  it  haa 
oocuired  but  yesterday.  I  see  the  im- 
mense population— men,  women,  and 
children,  of  all  ranks  and  of  aU  am, 
—pouring  out,  at  an  hour's  noace, 
through  the  Lisbon  gate  of  the  dty; 
and  rushing  upon  a  journey  which  not 
one  in  five  of  them  could  nope  to  ao» 
oomplish.*'  It  was  little  to  have  aban- 
doned home  and  property ;  to  have 
set  forth  on  foot  (for  the  srmy  had 
seised  all  conveyance,)--«n  fix>t,  and 
unprovided,  in  a  long  and  rapid  mardi^ 
thnrngh  a  distracted,  ravaged,  lawless, 
tract  of  country;  if  to  have  sufibed 
this  was  much,  the  trial  was  still  to 
come.  I  saw  these  multitudes,  spent 
with  travd  and  with  hunger,  reach 
towns  in  which  every  hovel— every 
shed-— was  filled  with  troops.  I  saw 
frmilies  upon  fieanilies,  yet  new  upon 
their  pUgnmage,— not  yet  so  tamed 
and  beaten  down  by  suffering  as  will- 
ingly to  carry  their  daughten  into  the 
guardrooms  of  an  inftmated  soldiery 
—I  ssw  Ihem  lying  (for  even  the 
churches  were  filled  with  our  sick  and 
wounded)-^yingun8heltered  all  night 
in  the  fields  and  open  squares ;  wait* 
ing,  with  feverish  restlessness,  the  ap- 
pearance of  momingN  as  though  new 
light  (rqwse  sport^  would  to  them 
be  an  accession  of  new  strength. 

The  vastixfonn  rolled  forward  on 
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tbehigh  roid  to  the  cfipital*  oolkctiiig 
the  peculation  of  tlie  ooontry  over 
whioli  It  puBed.  Behind  were  left  the 
veak,  the  aged,  and  the  dying ;  and 
some  few  wretches,  of  profeaaon^  whoj 
tempted  hj  the  hope  of  gain^  took 
their  chance  (and  lost  it)  of  mercy 
from  the  enemT.  But  though  erery 
atep  over  which  the  maas  advanced 
gave  addition  to  its  nambersy  thoe 
were  drains  at  work,  imd  £earfiil  ones, 
to  counteract  the  reinforoem^t.  Cold 
dews  at  midnight,  burning  suns  by 
day,  scanty  provisions,  and  fatigue 
unwonted---theae  ministers  did  their 
worl^  and  especially  among  the  fe- 
males. Towards  the  dose  of  the  se* 
e(»d  day's  march,  the  women  b^gan 
to  faU  rapidly^  At  firsts  when  a  cirl 
grew  faint,  and  unable  to  pttxieed,  her 
sister  would  suy  by  her.  This  feeling, 
however,  was  not  fitted  to  last  long: 
soon  the  sister  dashed  desperately  for- 
ward;  to  sink  herself,  and  meet  her 
own  ftte,  some  few  le^es  fardier  on. 
I  saw  one  company  halted  between 
Lciria  and  Pombal,  which  must  have 
coo^tad  ^  eight  bundled  or  a  thou- 
sand individuals.  These  people  ame 
ftom  the  neighbourhoods  <tf  Coimbra 
aa4  Cond^LS  ;.  some  of  them  from  as 
ftrnpasMonfloaldeandViaett.  There 
were  girls  of  fourteen  or  flfltecn,  dad 
in  taeir  gsyest  apparet-^their  only 
mesAB  of  carrying,  or  (as  they  said) 
of  aavin^"it.  There  were  old  men, 
and  graadatnes;  peassnts,  male  and 
finale;  friara,  artisans^  servants,  and 
rtHgifmses.  After  travelliug,  moat  of 
diem,  move  than  fifty  mUes  on  fool, 
and  paaang  two  or  three  m^^  in  the 
open  air,  they  woe  lying  upon  the 
banfca  of  a  river,  waiting  mr  tne  aon- 
liae^  as  I  rode  past  them.  Inevercan 
ftrgetthia  scene;  and  yet  I  fed  thai 
itisimpQaaadeibr  me  to  descriheit. 
The  stream  (I  bdicve  it  WM  a  braadi 
of  theM<mdego)  was  dark  and  awei* 
len,  from  the  elfect  of  looant  nine; 
and  it  rudied  ahmg  between  the  vril* 
Iowa,  vHiidi  fnw  on  cither  bank,  as 
thoittjh  diarmg  in  the  haaly  spirit 
vdiichanimated  every  olQcct  about  it. 
On  the  road,  which  lay  to  the  rig^t  of 
the  river,  troopa  and  logitivea  won 
already  in  motian.  It  was  just  dam 
whmlcameup.  A  fig^  breeae  waa 
half  clearing  off  the  fog  from  the  ami* 
fine  of  the  water.  I  saw  tibe  fiving  fi* 
guics  imperfectly  as  I  aparoachfd 
all  white  and  shrouded,  Mke  aectrca, 
inthcnn^  TheH^tdresaeaaf the 
girls  woo  satmated  wi^  vMt.    Their 
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floweta  and  ftatheis  were  aoiled— 
drooping— broken.  Their  hair — (the 
Spamsh  women  are  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  that  ./eo/icfv) — their  dark 
long  nair — hung  neglected  and  dia-^ 
bevelled.  Their  feet,  which  cardinals 
might  have  Idssedi  were,  in  many 
instances^  naked — ^wounded — ^bleed- 
ing.  And,  worse  than  all,  their  spiffit 
and  their  strength  was  gone.  Of  those 
whom  I  saw.lyiog  on  the  banks  of 
that  water,  a  fearful  proportion  lay 
there  to  ri^e  no  more.  And  yet  many 
had  gold  and  jewels ;  but  gold  could 
not  hdp  them.  And  their  lovelinesB 
remained;  and  they  looked  in  elo- 
quent, though  in  mute  despair,  upon 
Briti^  officers  who  passed  l^*-and 
vet  tho^  men,  who  would  have  fought 
knee-deep  for  the  wont  of  them,  £ey 
oould  not  hdp  tUem%  I  overtodc,  after 
tlus,  a  beautifol  girlx»f  fifleen,  travel- 
ling alone— out  of  the  high  road — 
from  apprehensiou  of  insiut.  This 
girl  had  been  sqwrated  from  her 
friends  in  the  geneval  confusion.  She 
had  money  and  diamonds  to  a  consi* 
dezaUe  amount  about  her  ;  and  had 
accomplidied  half  her  journey,  but 
fdt  unable  to  proceed  £»ther.  She 
bagged,  on  h«  knees,  fiyrahorse— f<»' 
any  oonveyanoe;  to  be  allowed  to  tra*- 
vd  near  me,  wiUi  my  servants-^any- 
where,  anyhow,  to  be  protected,  and 
to  get  on.  I  had  not  the  meana  of  aid« 
ing  that  gjrl.  I  could  not  hdp  her. 
Every  Englishman  had  already  done 
his  utmoaU  I  had  then  three  women 
under  my  protection.  I  see  the  figiue, 
the  oonntenanee^  the  tears  of  that  giri, 
%t  this  moment.  I  thought  at  one  time 
that  I  must  have  staid  and  been  made 
akng  with  her.  I  could  not 
r  avray  iu  my  arms.  I  could 
not  leave  her--4ioman  oouUL  have  left 
her  to  her  ftle.    Foitanatdy  an  o&> 


e  up,  who  vras  leas  eneumbered 
than  myadf ;  and  she  vras  provided 
lor.-- And  in  such  way  (and  in  ways 
a  thousand  times  more  dreadful)  great 
nnadxiaof  women  got  on  to  the  ca» 
pttaL  They  escaped  for  a  time  the  lot 
of  their  frienda  and  rdativcs;  but, 
evmtnatty,  what  was  to  be  their  fate  ? 
WhatuMEsdicirftta?  What  ifls^w 
Aeae  vwwncn aftst  waidi  womc  m  bom 
loafflwcncf  wwdin dievenrl^of 
hiznry  and  sofUsma  what  if  I  saw 
many  of  them  begging  in  the  public 
Bticels  of  UahQD  ? — I  did  see  tbem  in 
state;  but  it  is  a  sulQect  tiiiati 
not  dwdi  upon. 
Hie  QonchHBQD  of  my 
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camiMUgii  wn  not  favonmUe  to  my 
fortunes.  As  a  soldier^  I  did  my  daty 
in  the  6eld;  but  opportunity  for  a 
man  to  distinguish  himself  cannot  al- 
ways be  commanded.  I  had  a  pnject 
once^  with  a  few  fellows  as  desperate^ 
or  as  careless,  as  mysdf,  for  dashing 
at  the  enemy's  military  chest ;  but  our 
scheme  fell  to  the  ground,  for  we  never 
.got  a  chance  of  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  as  regarded 
promotion,  my  general  conduct  was 
not  such  as  to  make  friends.  Repeated 
successes,  in  one  peculiar  pursuit,  in- 
spire me  with  an  excessive  confidence 
•in  myself,  and  with  a  very  contemp- 
tuous estimate  of  most  other  persons. 
-I  saw  men,  whom,  at  all  points,  I 
ranked  far  below  myself,  graced  with 
thcfiivour  of  superiors,  and  rich  in  the 
gifts  of  fortune.  When  a  chance  did 
occur  for  making  such  usurpers  feel 
their  proper  place,  was  it  in  human 
nature  to  resist  the  temptation?  All 
hope  of  patronage,  under  sudi  a  re^ 
gime,  was  of  course  out  of  the  ques- 
-tion.  I  interfered  with  everybody ; 
and,  at  last,  began  to  take  a  pride  in 
doing  so.  The  recompense  of  these 
good  offices  was  in  due  time  to  be  paid. 

A  Spanish  officer,  with  whom  I  was 
associated  in  the  convoy  of  certain 
treasure,  proposed  to  me  one  night, 
aflter  our  halt  upon  the  march,  to  take 
a  trip  down  the  Tagus,  and  bring  his 
wife  upon  the  journey.  I  had  met  this 
ladv,  a  short  time  before,  in  I  isbon ; 
ana  (according  to  my  invariable  cus- 
tom in  sudi  cases)  fancied  that  she 
had  a  liking  for  my  person.  It  was  a 
fine  moonlight  evening  when  we  left 
ViUa  Nova,  and  we  ran  down  with 
the  tide  to  the  Quinta  of  my  friend ; 
but  no  sooner  had  we  taken  the  Sig- 
nora  on  board,  than  the  aspect  of  the 
weather  suddenly  changea,  and  we 
were  exnosed,  during  the  whole  night, 
•  to  considerable  danger. 

From  the  moment  almost  that  we 
left  Silveira's  house,  the  weather  be- 
gan to  be  unfavourable.  The  dark- 
ness, after  the  moon  had  gone  down, 
was  extreme.  The^wind,  which  set  in 
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fl(]ttallB  acroM  a  xapid  and  contrary 
tide,  seemed  to  acquire  gieatei  force 
at  every  successive  gust,  and  was  ac- 
companied, from  time  to  time,  widi 
heavy  showers  of  rain.  Our  boat, 
though  capacious  enough,  was  un- 
decked, and  slightly  rigged— evident- 
l]r  unfit  for  rough  treatment  of  any 
land;  and,  to  make  matters  worse, 
our  sailors  became  alarmed^  and  Sil« 
veira,  who  knew  the  river,  was  ill 
from  sea-sickness.  How  curiously,  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  human  heart 
and  mind,  do  our  passions  balance  and 
compensate  each  other !  A  man  might 
reasonably,  perhaps,  be  expected  to 
keep  his  wits  about  him  in  such  a  di* 
lemma  as  thiis.  For  myself,  I  had 
some  little  nautical  experience;  and, 
besides,  ray  companiona  were  afrud ; 
ami  it  helps  a  man's  valour  gxeatly  to 
see  other  people  frightened.  But  Sil- 
veira's  wife,  who  was  as  little  of  a  he- 
roine as  any  woman  I  ever  met  with 
— I  was  compelled  to  support  her  du- 
ring aknost  the  whole  of  the  nig^t ; 
for  the  sea  kept  dashing  into  our  open 
boat,  and  her  husband,  from  illness, 
could  scarcelv  take  care  of  himself; 
and  yet,  under  these  circumstances, 
while  she  expected,  I  believ^to  be 
washed  overboard  every  half  minute, 
I  could  perceive  that  I  had  not  been 
quite  mistaken  in  my  suspicion  of  her 
good  opinion  of  me. 

Whatever  interest,  however,  I  might 
have  felt  in  the  progress  of  this  little 
excursion,  its  termination  was  such  as 
I  certainly  had  not  contemplated.  With 
the  utmost  exertions  both  of  the  Spa- 
niard and  myself,  we  did  not  get  back 
to  our  halting-place  until  evening  ou 
the  day  after  we  had  started.  At  day- 
break (twelve  hours  before)  a  treacn- 
erous  quarter-master  had  marched  for- 
ward with  our  escort ;  my  friend  the 
colonel  did  not  let  slip  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  a  man 
whom  he  doubtless  considered  as  a 
.  troublesome  coxcomb ;  and,  to  avoid 
the  inevitable  result  of  a  court-mar- 
tial, I  asked  and  obtained  permission 
to  resign. 


CHAFTEA  II. 


Upon  home  service,  my  af&irs,  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  would  have 
been  very  litde  affected  by  the  loss  of 
my  commission.  OnjKnrice,  however, 
abroad,  the  conseouence  was  difibrent. 
As  a  soldier,  I  enioycd  many  advan- 
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tages  and  immunities,  which  a  civil 
indiridual  could  scarcely,  even  for 
money,  procure.  Besides,  though  no 
discredit  attached  to  my  fault,  (tor  Sil- 
veira,  indeed,  had  never  been  brought 
to  any  account,)  still  I  was,  up  to  a 
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oeftBin  pointy  a  man  placed  in  the 
ahade.  I  hed  not  lost  my  rank  diaho- 
nourably  ;  but  still  I  had  loet  it,  and 
the  military  world  felt  that  I  had.  I 
mined  the  vintB  of  some  men  with 
whom  I  had  been  upon  terms  6f  inti* 
macy;  and  reoeived  advances  fVom 
9^ben,  of  whose  acquaintance  I  was 
not  ambitious.  One  friend  asked  oa- 
•ually  when  I  intended  to  go  to  Eng- 
land; another  mentioned  fsome  new 
Spanish  levies,  in  which  commissions 
were  easilT  to  be  obtained.  One  fel- 
low, to  whom  I  had  never  spoken  in 
my  life,  and  who  had  been  aismissed 
from  the  navy  for  gross  insubordina- 
tion and  misconduct,  had  the  pre- 
■umption  to  write  to  me  about  ''jobs" 
in  "  high  quarters,"  «'  favouritism," 
*'  injustice,''  and  •'  fniblic  appeal ;" 
hut  I  horsewhipned  him  in  an  open 
ooffee-room,  whue  the  waiter  read  his 
letter  to  the  company.  These,  how- 
ever, were  teazing,  not  to  say  distress- 
ing, circumstances ;  and,  to  avoid  seem- 
ing at  a  loss,  (ptftictilorly  as  I  vras 
very  much  at  a  loss  indeed,)  it  became 
necessary  to  do  something,  and  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

I  oonld  have  married  Portuguese 
ladies ;  but  their  means  were  in  sup- 
position. Ready  money,  in  Portugal^ 
there  was  little ;  rents,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  oountrv,  were  hopeless; 
and  I  had  not  much  reliance  upon  a 
dtle  to  land,  which,  to-day,  was  in^our 
possession,  to-morrow  perhaps  in  that 
of  the  enemy.  Misfortunes,  as  the 
adage  declares,  are  gregarious.  Medi« 
tatilig  which  course,  out  of  many,  I 
should  adopt,  I  fell  into  a  course  which 
I  had  never  meditated  at  aU. 

The  Peninsula,  during  the  war,  was 
the  scene  of  a  good  deal  of  high  play. 
In  quarters  distant  from  the  capital, 
the  difficulty  of  killing  time  drove  all 
but  ptofessid  drinkers  to  gaming ;  and 
the  universal  employment  of  spiecie, — 
for  paper  was  used  only  in  commercial 
transactions, — gave  an  aspect  peculiar- 
ly tempting  to  the  table.  Silver,  in 
ooUars  and  Portuguese  crowns,  was 
the  common  run  of  currency ;  the  ar- 
my was  paid  entirely  in  that  metal ; 
and  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see  an 
officer  come  down  to  a  gaming  house 
absolutely  bending  under  the  weight 
of  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  whidi 
he  had  to  risk ;  or  sending  for  a  ser- 
vant, (hackney  coaches  were  scarce,} 
in  case  of  a  run  of  luck,  to  carry  away 
YAb  winnings. 

Hazard  and  faro  were  the  favourite 
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^mes.  Of  UlUarda  people  wne  shy, 
—people  commonly  dread  faculty  in 
any  shape.  There  was  some  danger  in 
going  home,  after  being  very  sncccsi 
ful,  at  night ;  but  the  games  of  chance 
were  in  general  very  fairly  played. 
The  bank,  of  course,  bad  a  certain,  and 
a  considerable  advantage ;  bat  as  all 
the  houses  were  public  and  oped,  there 
was  little,  if  any,  opportunity  foi  fVaud. 
And  it  was  not  by  the  assumed  advan- 
tage of  the  table,  or  by  any  process  ao 
tedious,  that  my  stripping  was  effected. 
In  luck,  I  was  unfortunate.  I  lost,  at  my 
ftrst  sitting,  more  money  than  I  could 
aiSbrd  to  part  with;  and,  in  hope  of  re- 
covering it,  waa  compelled  to  perse- 
vere. I  have  heard,  among  many  dog- 
mas as  to  the  seductiveness  of  play — 
(a  passion,  bv  the  way,  no  more  invin- 
cible, thougn  perhaps  more  rapidly 
destructive,  than  most  of  the  other 
passions  to  which  the  human  mind  is 
subject,)— that  a  losing  gamester  may 
stop,  but  that  a  winning  one  never  can. 
Perhaps  this  axiom  is  meant  lo  apply 
peculiarly  to  vour  gamester  de  cseur  / 
and  possibly,  (though  d^  ietewtnid  be 
the  more  ''  germane"  illustration,^ 
possibly,  as  Gall  or  Spurzheim  would 
say,  the  "organ"  of  winning  and  losing 
was  not  in  me  strongly  developed.  Aa 
far  as  my  own  feeling  goes,  it  certainly 
negatives  the  principle.  Had  I  at  any 
time  regained  my  own,  I  think  I  should 
have  stopped. — I  lost  every  shilling  I 
possessed,— horses,  jewds,  and  even 
pistols,  in  the  attempt. 

I  have  stated,  I  think,  Uiat  I  waa  an 
only  child;  but,  up  to  thp  point,  I 
have  said  very  little  about  m  v  parents. 
Thank  Heaven,  (for  their  sakes)  they 
no  longer  exist.  My  father  died  in  my 
arms  M>out  seven  vears  since,  exhort- 
ing me,  with  his  last  breadi,  against 
the  habits  he  had  lived  in  jill  his  life. 
I  can  uhderstand  this^  My  father  died 
whatisicalled''anatttraiaeath."  Si^- 
ness  had  enervated  his  mind ;  terron, 
the  mere  weakness  of  nerve,  oppreswd 
him.  The  ague  of  a  month  efiected 
that  change  to  which  the  argument  of 
yeare  had  been  unequal;  after  fifty 
years  of  infidelity,  he  fancied  he  died 
a  believer.  Were  I  to  live  ten  years 
longer,  I  should  probably  die  as  he 
did. 

But  I  name  my  relatives  in  thisplaoe, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  observing,  that, 
at  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  I  waa 
very  much  estranged  from  ihoD*  My 
father  held  himadf  piet^  well  relie- 
ved from  anxiety  as  to  the  fiite  of  a 
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nui  over  whose  oonduethe  had  no  con- 
trol ;  and  it  was  a  draft  only  for  fifty 
pounds  which  I  received  from  him  in 
lishon  after  the  loss  of  my  commis- 
sion, accompanied  hy  a  letter  which 
determined  me  never  to  apply  to  him 
again. 

So,  with  twenty  guineas  only  in  mv 
podceta,  and  with  experience  enougn 
to  know  how  little  twenty  guineas 
wonld  do  for  me,  I  again  landed  in 
England  in  the  year  1812 ;  hut  I  have 
not  time,  nor  would  the  world  have  pa- 
tience, for  the  adventures  which,  in 
three  months,  conducted  me  to  my  kst 
shilling.  I  wrote  a  novel,  I  recollect, 
which  no  bookseller  would  look  at ; — 
a  play,  which  is  still  lying  at  one  of 
the  vidnter  theatres.  Then  I  sent  pro- 
posals to  the  Commander-in-chief  fbr 
altering  the  taste  of  our  cavalry  ac- 
ooutrements  and  harness ;  next,  drew 
a  jilan  (and  seriously  too)  fiir  the  in* 
vBsion  of  China ;  and  after  these,  and 
a  varie^  of  other  strange  efforts,  each 
suggested  by  my  poverty,  attd  all  tend- 
ing to  increase  it,  the  clodu  were  stri- 
king twelve  on  a  dreary  November 
night,  as  I  walked  along  Piccadilly 
without  a  penny  in  the  world. 

It  is  at  twelve  o'dock  this  night  that 
Biy  earthly  career  must  terminate; 
and,  looking  bade  to  the  varionachangea 
with  which  my  life  has  been  diequer- 
ed,  I  find  crisis  after  orfsis  connect- 
ing itself  with  the  same  hour.  On 
the  evening  to  which  I  allude,  I  wan- 
dered for  hours  through  the  streets; 
but  it  was  not  until  midnight  that  I 
thought  very  intently  on  my  situation. 
There  is  something,  perhfUM,  of  ap* 
palling  in  the  aspect  of  London  at  that 
hour;— *^in  the  gradual  desertion  of 
the  streets  by  reputable  passengers; 
and  in  the  rising,  as  it  were,  from  their 
depths  of  earth,  of  forms  repulsive, 
horrible,  and  obscene.  This  diange  of 
olgect  and  association  is  sometimes  pe* 
culiarly  striking  in  the  Parks.  As  the 
evening  draws  in,  the  walking  parties 
and  well-dressed  persons  disappear  one 
by  one ;  and  the  benches  become  peo- 
pled with  an  array  of  fearful  creatures, 
who  seem  to  glide  f^om  behind  the 
trees, — ^to  be  embodied,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  air.  I  have  mysdf  turned  round 
suddenly,  and  seen  a  squalid  shape  b^ 
ode  me,  which  had  not  been  there  but 
the  moment  before.  And  I  knew  not 
how  it  came,  nor  from  what  quarter  it 
mvoached ;  bat  it  came  on  through 
the  dark  like  some  pale  meteor^  or  un- 
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wholesome  exbalatimi,  whibh  was  not 
visible  till  the  good  lig^t  was  gone. 
The  dosing  too  (in  the  town)  of  the 
shops,  one  after  the  other,— the  ho« 
neater  and  safer  houses  first,  and  so  on 
until  the  haunts  even  of  guilt  and  vb^ 
famy  shut  up  their  doors,  as  sedng  no 
farther  prospect  through  the  gloom.-^ 
And  the  few  animated  objects  whidi 
break  tlie  general  stUlness,  more  re<* 
voltingand  fearful  even  than  thatstilU 
ness  itself!  Starving  wretches,  hud« 
died  together  in  holes  and  comers, 
seeking  concealment  from  the  eye  of 
the  pdioe ;  iJiief-takers  making  tbcfar 
stealthy  rounds,  and  eycuig  every  ca- 
sual wanderer  with  suspicious  and  na]f« 
threatening  glances.  Then  the  asso- 
ciations which  present  themselves  to 
the  mind  in  such  a  situation.  Thoughts 
of  burglars,  murderers,  wretches  who 
violate  the  sanctity  of  the  grave,  and 
lurking  criminals  of  still  dicker  dyie  ; 
— the  horror  being  less  of  injury  from 
such  creatures  than  of  oossible  ap- 
proximation to  them; — ^tne  kind  of 
dread  which  a  man  feels,  he  can  scarce- 
ly tell  why,  of  being  touched  by  a  rat, 
a  spider,  or  a  toad. 

But  I  wandered  on  till  St  James's 
bell  tolled  twelve ;  and  the  sound  awa- 
kened some  curious  recoUections  in 
my  memory.  A  mistress  of  mine  had 
lived  in  SackviUe  Street  once;  and 
twelve  o'clock  (at  noon)  was  my  per- 
mitted hour  to  visit  her.  I  had  walk- 
ed up  and  down  a  hundred  times  in 
front  of  St  James's  church,  wailing 
impatiently  to  hear  that  dock  strike 
twelve,  which  now  struck  twelve  upon 
my  ruin, — my  degradation.  The  sound 
of  the  bell  fell  upon  my  ear  like  the 
voice  of  an  old  acquamtanoe.-^My 
friend  yet  held  his  standing ;  my  estate 
had  something  changed. 

I  did  wander  on,  however,  after  St 
James's  dock  told  jtvelve,  and  while 
the  rain,  falling  in  torrents,  drove  even 
beggars  to  their  shelter.  I  had  nelwer 
home  nor  money.  There  were  acquaint- 
tances  upon  whom  I  might  have  call- 
ed, and  fVom  whom  a  supper  and  a 
bed  would  have  been  matters  of  course ; 
but  I  idx  that  my  spirits  were  rapidly 
rising  to  the  right  pitch  for  consider- 
ing the  situation  in  which  I  stood. 
Nothing  sharpens  the  peroi^tions  like 
thepressureofimmediatedanger.  Ha4 
I  slept  and  awoke  at  day-light,  I  must 
again  have  waited  for  the  hour  .of  dar]&» 
ness.  Men  sucoeed,  over  and  over 
again,  upon  the  spur  of  eUKBigvicyj  ia 
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Then  ttrikt  th«  harp ! 
love* 
Shall  kindle  fresh  desire  ; 


enterpraes,  which,   Tiewed   calmly, 
they  would  never  have  undertaken. 

I  strolled  onwards  down  PiccadiUy 
through  the  wet  dark  night,  (to  avoid 
the  hackney-coachmen^  who  kept  tea- 
sing me  with  offers  of  their  services,) 
ana  leaned  against  one  of  those  splen- 
did houses  which  stand  fronting  the 
Green  Park.  The  strong  bright  glare 
of  the  door-lamps  below,  shewed  the 
princely  proportion  of  the  building. 
Night  was  now  growing  fast  into  morn- 
ing, but  lights  were  still  visible  in  the 
ahow-apartments  of  the  mansion.  Pre- 
sently I  heard  the  sound  of  a  piano- 
forte, and  a  voice  which  I  thought  was 
%niHar  ta  me.  I  listened ;  and,  in  a 
moment,  the  singer  went  on. 


The  setting  snn  with  crimson  beam 

Now  gilds  the  twilight  sky ; 
And  evening  comes  with  sportive  mien. 

And  cares  of  day-li^t  fly ; 
Then  deck  the  boud  with  flow'rs,  and  fill 

My  glass  with  xacy  wine ; 
And  let  those  snowy  anns^  my  lovct 

Once  more  thy  harp  entwine. 

Oh !  strike  the  haip^  my  dark  liair'd 
love. 

And  swell  that  strain  so  dear ; 
Thine  angel  form  sbtill  charm  mine  eye. 

Thy  voice  delight  mine  ear. 

Surely,  said  I,  I  have  heard  these 
wwda  before ;  but  the  song  continued. 


The  glasses  shine  upon  the  board. 

But  brighter  shines  thine  eye ; 
The  daret  pales  its  ruby  tint, 

Wlten  lips  like  thine  are  nigh ; 
The  tapers  dim  their  virgin  white 

Bende  thy  bosom*s  hue ; 
And  the  flame  they  shed,  bums  not'  so 
bright. 

As  that  I  fed  £ar  you. 


COet. 
oadi  note,  my 


Thy  melting  breath  fthall  fan  that  flame* 
Thy  glowing  charms  inspire. 

It  was  the  voice  of  a  man  whom  I 
had  known  intimately  for  years.  I  cast 
my  eye  upon  the  door,  and  read  the 
name  of  his  family.  My  old  compa- 
nion,—my  friend, — ^was  standing  al- 
most witmn  the  touch  of  my  hand.  I 
thought  on  the  scene  in  which  he  was 
an  actor  ;-*on  the  gaiety,  the  vivacity, 
the  splendour,  and  the  sparkle, — the 
in  trigues  and  the  fierce  passions — ^frmn 
whicTi  a  few  feet  of  space  divided  me.- 
7-1  was  cold,  wet,  ana  pennyfesa ;  and 
I.had  to  choose. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  did  not  am- 
cide,  then,  present  itself  to  me  as  a  ral- 
lying point?  It  did  present  itself  at 
once ;  and,  on  the  instant,  I  rejected 
it.  Destitute  as  I  was,  I  had  still  a 
confidence  tn  my  own  powers— I  may 
almost  say,  in  my  own  fortune.  I  felt 
that,  wealth  apart,  I  had  a  hundred 
pleasurable  capabilities  which  it  would 
be  folly  to  cast  away.  Besides,  there 
were  relatives,  whose  deaths  mif^t 
make  me  rich.    I  decided  not  to  die. 

My  next  supplies,  however,  were  to 
arise  out  of  my  own  personal  exer- 
tions ;  and,  in  me  meantime,  the  ap- 
proach of  light  reminded  me  that  I  was 
still  wet,  and  in  the  street  I  had  no 
faatidious  apprehendons  about  degra- 
ding myself.  If  I  could  have  held  a 
plough,  or  digged  in  a  mine,  I  should 
not  have  hesitated  to  have  performed 
either  of  those  duties.  But,  for  hold- 
ing a  plough,  I  had  not  the  skill ;  and, 
for  the  mines,  tliere  were  none  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  One  call- 
ing, however,  there  was,  for  whiah  I 
was  qualified.  Within  four-and-twenty 
hours  after  my  dark  walk  through  Pick 
cadilly,  I  was  a  private  dragoon  in  the 
31«t  regiment,  and  quartered  at  Ly- 
mington  Barracks. 


CHAPTEX  in. 


I  have  denial,  I  do  still  deny,  the 
overpowering  influence  commonly  at- 
tributed to  rank  and  fortune ;  and  let 
me  not  be  Recused  of  offering  opinions, 
without  at  least  having  had  some  op- 
portunities for  judgment  If  there  be 
a  situation  in  which,  beyond  all  others, 
a  man  is  shut  out  from  all  probability 
of  advanoement,  it  is  the  situation  of  a 


private  soldier.  But  the  free,  undaon  t- 
ed  spirit,  which  sinks  not  in  extremity, 
can  draw,  even  from  peculiar  difllcultv, 
peculiar  advantage ; — ^where  lead  only 
IS  hoped  for,  grains  of  gold  exdte  sur- 
prise ; — a  slender  light  shews  far,  when 
all  is  dark  around  it 

TwHve  months  passed  heavily  with 
me  in  the  Slst  dragoons.    My  appa<*> 
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rently  iDtuitivie  docterity  in  military 
exercises^  saved  me  from  annoyance  or 
personal  indignity,  and  mignt^  in  a 
certain  way,  haVb  procured  me  promo- 
tion. But  a  halberd,  as  it  happened, 
was  not  my  object.  I  looked  for  de- 
liverance from  my  existing  bondage,  to 
the  falling  in  with  some  wealthy  and 
desirable  woman.  And,  in  the  strict 
performance  of  a  soldier's  duty — active, 
vigilant,  obedient,  and  abstaining — I 
waited  with  patience  for  the  arrival  of 
opportunity. 

I  waited  till  my  patience  was  ex- 
hausted half  a  dozen  times  over  ;  but 
the  interim  certainly  was  not  passed  in 
idleness.  He  whose  prospect  lies  straight 
forward,  is  seldom  content  to  look  about ' 
him  ;  but  there  was  matter  for  analysis 
and  curious  investigation  on  every  side 
of  me.  As  an  officer,  I  had  seen  little 
of  the  true  character  or  condition  of 
the  soldiery ;  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
Is  really  a  machine  of  strange  constitu* 
tioD — ^I  say, "  of  cavalry,"  par  prefer-' 
enee,  because  there  is  generally  about  a 
dr^oon  r^^iment  a  more  lofty,  though 
perhaps  not  more  j  ust  style  and  feeling, 
than  belongs  (from  whatever  cause)  to 
our  regiments  of  infantry. 

The  Sist  r^;iment  was  remarkable 
for  the  splendour  of  its  uniform  and 
Mipointments;  an  attribute  rather  apy- 
thing  than  advantageous  to  the  soldier; 
bat  which  always,  nevertheless,  ope- 
rates  powerfully  in  the  recruiting  .of  a 
corps.  We  had  men  amongst  us  from 
iJmost  every  class  of  society.  There 
were  linen-weavers  from  Ireland— od- 
liers  frcnn  Warwickshire  and  Shrop- 
ahize^r-ploaghmen,  game-keepers,  and 
poachers,  from  every  quarter  and  coun- 
ty. There  were  men  too  of  higher  rank, 
as  regarded  their  previous  condition ; 
and  that  in  a  number  very  little  ima- 
gined by  the  world.  There  were  men 
of  full  age^  who  had  run  through  for- 
tunes— ^Uds  who  had  quarrelled  with,  or 
been  deserted  by,  their  families— ruin- 
ed gamblers — cidevant  fortune-hunt- 
ers— er-officers,  and  strolling  players. 
In  a  company  so  heterogeneous,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  keep  the 
peace,  but  for  that  law  which  visited 
the  black  eye  as  a  breach  of  military 
discipline.  As  men,  those  who  had 
been  *'  gentlemen"  were  incomparably 
the  worst  characters.  Some  of  them 
vapoured,  or  at  least  talked,  about  their 
origin,  and  so  exposed  themselves  to 
the  ridicule  whicn  waits  upon  fidlen 
dignity.  Others  made  use  of  their  pa- 
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trician  acquirements  to  seduce  the 
wives  or  daughters  of  their  more  {de- 
bieian  comrades.  They  were  dissipated 
in  their  habits,  ribald  in  their  discourse, 
and  destitute  even  of  any  remnant  of 
honest  or  decent  principle. 

The  poachers  among  us  were  anotlier 
party,  almost  of  themselves ;  for  the 
game-keepers — the  same  animals  do- 
mesticated— ^ne ver  cordially  agreed  with 
them.  Idle  in  their  habits ;  slovenly 
in  their  appearance ;  these  fellows  were 
calculated,  nevertheless,  to  make  ad-^ 
mirable  soldiers  in  the  field.  Their  oou- 
raffe  was  peculiarly  of  the  true  Eng- 
lish character ;  slow  something  to  be 
excited ;  but,  when  excited,  impossible 
to  be  overcome.  I  remember  one  of 
them  well — ^for  his  anecdotes  used  to 
amuse  me— who,  for  two  years,  had 
been  the  scourge  of  every  preserve  with- 
in ten  miles  of  his  parish ;  and  who 
had,  with  difficulty,  escaped  transport- 
ation, by  enlisting  as  a  soldier.  He 
was  a  strong,  muscular  lad,  about  two 
or  three  and  twenty ;  not  oif  large  sta- 
ture, or  of  handsome  appearance ;  but 
of  a  resolution,  or  rather  of  an  obdu- 
racy, which  nothing  short  of  death 
could  have  subdued.  I  saw  him  once 
fight,  after  repeated  provocation,  with 
a  fourteen-stone  Irishman  of  the  ISth^ 
who  was  the  hon  of  his  troop.  The  bat- 
tle lasted,  without  any  etiquette  of  the 
prize-ring,  in  constant  fignting,  more 
than  an  hour.  My  acquaintance  was 
knocked  down  in  every  round,  for  the 
first  thirty,  minutes ;  but  the  blows 
made  no  more  impression  upon  him  than 
they  would  have  done  upon  a  man  of 
iron.  That  he  had  the  worst  of  the 
battle,  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him  ; 
he  fell,  and  rose — ^fell,  rose  again,  and 
struck  on.  Nothing  but  the  loss  of 
sight,  or  of  life,  could  have  subdued 
him;  and  I  firmly  believe  he  would 
have  destroyed  himself,  if  he  had  been 
compelled  to  give  up.  At  length  his 
antagonist's  confidence  gave  way  before 
his  obstinacy;  and  there  was  some- 
thing almost  staggering  to  the  senses  in 
the  appearance  of  it.  The  man  seem- 
ed to  get  no  worse,  for  a  beating  that 
might  have  destroyed  half-a-dozen.  He 
spoke  very  little ;  never  broke  his 
ground ;  and  rose  with  a  smile,  aft^ 
such  faUs  as  might  have  crushed  him 
to  pieces.  Both  parties  suffered  severe- 
ly ;  my  friend  rather  the  most ;  but,  at 
tne  end  of  an  hour's  fighting,  the  Hi« 
bernian  owned  himself  vanquished. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  qualities 
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of  these  men  individually^  taken  9m  a 
body^  they  were  amenable,  reaaonable 
beings.  To  have  made  them,  indivi- 
dually,  discontented,  would  have  been 
difficult ;  to  have  tampered  with  them, 
en  masse,  quite  impossible.  The  sound 
of  the  word  '^  discipline,"  had  a  sort 
of  magical  effect  upon  their  minds. 
Their  obedience  (from  its  uniform  en- 
forcement) became  perfectly  mechani- 
cal ;  and  severity  excited  little  com- 
plaint, for  it  was  understood  to  be  the 
custom  of  the  service. 

We  had  three  different  commanding 
officers  during  the  time  of  my  stay  at 
Lymingtou ;  but  there  was  only  one 
who  ever  disturbed  the  temper  o£  the 
garrison ;  and  even  he  failed  to  excite 
any  feeling  bevond  great  personal  ha- 
tred to  himself. 

The  first  commandant  was  a  man 
who  had  himself  been  a  private  sol- 
dier ;  and  who  had  risen,  by  degrees, 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Cor- 
poral punishment  was  his  reliance.  He 
punished  seldom,  but  severely.  And 
this  man,  though  a  strict  disciplina- 
rian, was  univenally  popular. 

Our  second  leader  was  a  well-mean- 
ing man,  but  a  theorist ;  and  he  seem- 
ed to  have  been  sent  as  a  punishment 
fyr  the  sins  of  the  whole  garrison.  He 
was  stron^y  opposed  to  the  practice  of 
corporal  punishment,  as  tending  to  de- 
grade, and  break  the  spirit  of  the  sol- 
dier ;  and,  being  puzzled,  as  a  wiser 
head  might  be,  in  the  substitution  of 
other  penalties,  he  actually  put  his  men 
through  a  course  of  experiments  upon 
the  subject.  For  example, — Shaving 
heard  that  Alfred  the  Great  made  an 
arrangement  by  which  every  man  be- 
came, to  a  certain  degree,  answeraUe 
for  his  neighbour.  Major  W— —  re- 
solved to  introduce  the  same  system 
into  his  own  depot ;  and  whenever,  ac« 
cordingly,  any  soldier  was  absent  from 
barracks  without  leave— and,  in  a  gar- 
rison of  a  thousand  men,  some  one  or 
other  was  pretty  sure  to  be  always  ab- 
sent—he confined  the  remaining  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  to  their  bar- 
racks, until  he  returned.  Indeed  with- 
out, I  beUeve,  the  least  feeling  of  cruel- 
ty or  malice,  this  man  passed  half  his 
time  in  devising  inflictions,  and  the 
other  half  in  practising  them  upon  us. 
And,  besides  this,  he  fatigued  us  with 
eternal  inspections ;  wasted  more  paper 
in  Writing  rules  and  regulations,  than 
might  have  made  caitnigen  for  a  whole 
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battalion ;  and  after  oompelfing  ii8,c 
in  cold  weather,  to  go  Umni^  a  te- 
dious parade  on  a  Sunday,  was  so  mer* 
ciless  aa  always  to  make  a  long  speeeb 
at  the  end  of  it. 

Our  tliird  commandant,  and  the  only 
one  whom  I  ever  dreaded-*for  the 
whims  of  tlie  second  hardly  passed 
what  might  be  called  vexations— oar 
third  commandant  was  a  fool ;  and,  fk 
course,  being  a  soldier,  a  martinet. 
Quite  incompetent  to  the  discussion  of 
any  possible  matter  beyond  the  polish 
of  a  carbine^barrel,  or  the  numb^  of 
paces  in  which  a  regiment  ought  to 
cross  the  parade-ground,  he  gave  his 
whole  attention  to  what  he  termed  the 
"  military"  appearance  of  his  troops. 
A  speck  upon  a  man's  uniform— a  hair 
too  much  or  too  little  in  a  whiskow^ 
a  spot,  or  a  drop  of  water,  upon  the 
floor  of  a  room  in  which  thirty  men 
inhabited,  ate,  drank,  and  alept ;  then 
were  crimes  which  never  failed  to  call 
down  heavy  retribution.  And  perfto* 
tion,  with  this  gentleman,  was  almost 
as  much  a  fault  as  negligence.  He  lived 
onl^  upon  orders,  reprimands,  and 
whippings.  The  man  who  could  not 
do  his  duty,  waa  to  be  tortured  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  the  man  who  did  it 
well,  was  corrected  as  "  a  conceited  fel* 
low."  Every  process  under  hia  juris* 
diction  was  conducted  at  the  point  ef 
the  "damme."  He  attempted  to  make 
his  officers  cut  their  hair  in  a  particn* 
lar  shape.  He  forbad  a  sUflMljutsnty 
who  could  not  afford  to  give  up  his 
place,  ever  to  quit  the  barrsek-ysBd 
without  stating  where  he  was  voing  te^ 
I  have  known  him  set  Uuee  hundred 
men  to  pick  straws  off  a  8table*yanl» 
where  every  fresh  puff  of  wind  left 
them  their  labours  to  begin  again. 
Eventually  the  fellow  joined  a  redU 
ment  in  India ;  and  fell  in  a  ddnntu« 
by  a  ball,  itwasaupposed,  from  one  of 
his  own  soldiers. 

But  I  was  weary  of  examining  cha- 
racters, and  avoiding  persecutions.  I 
wss  tired  of  being  a  favourite  among 
the  nursery  girls  of  Lymington,  and 
even  of  enjoying  the  enmity  of  the 
young  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood. 
I  had  become  weary  of  the  honour  and 
discomfort  of  endurance — I  sighed,  in 
the  midst  of  exertwn,  for  exertion's  re- 
ward—I never  doubted  that  talent 
must,  in  time,  find  its  levd ;  but  I  bad 
begun  to  doubt  whether  man  s  life 
would  be  long  enough  to  affiyrd  ibe 
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wtitingy  when  the  elwnoD  that  I  was 
liqriiig,  and  wiahinff  for,  appeared. 

How  constantly  do  men  ascribe  to 
momentary  impulse,  acts  which  really 
are  founded  in  deep  premeditation. 
Mistakes,  surprises,  jokes,  and  even 
quarrels,  pass  current  as  accidental, 
which  are  in  truth  matters  of  malice 
prepense.  My  object  at  Lymington 
was,  to  introduce  myself  to  persons  of 
consideration ;  and  with  that  view,  for 
months,  I  carried  my  life,  as  it  were, 
in  my  hand.  Every  moment  that  I 
could  snatch  from  the  routine  of  mili- 
tary duty,  was  systematically  devoted 
to  searching  after  adventure.  There 
was  not  a  ^mily  of  condition  within. 
five  miles  of  the  depot,  but  I  had  my 
eye  upon  their  motions  and  arrange- 
ments, bow  often,  while  watching 
their  gay  parties  on  the  river,  did  I 
pray  for  some  dreadful  accident  which 
might  give  me  an  opportunity  of  dis« 
tinguisning  myself !  How  often  have 
I  wished,  in  riding  night  picquet  or  ex« 
press,  that  some  passingequipage  would 
oe  attacked  by  robbers,  that  I  might 
make  my  fortune  by  defeating  them  ! 
I  saw,  by  chance,  one  evening,  a  mill 
en  fire  in  the  distance ;  and,  making 
sure  it  was  a  nobleman's  seat,  swam 
through  two  rivers  to  arrive  at  it.  At 
length,  the  common-place  incident — 
I  had  looked  for  it,  though,  a  hundred 
times — ^the  common-place  incident  of 
two  tipsy  farmers,  on  a  fair  day,  af- 
fronting an  officer  in  Lymington  mar- 
ket-place, who  had  a  lady  on  his  arm, 
9ive  me  the  chance  I  had  so  long 
sought.  This  affair  gave  me  an  oippor- 
iunity  of  being  useful  to  Captain  and 
Mrs  Levine. 

The  honourableAugustus  Levine,  who 
had  joined  the  garrison  but  a  few  days 
when  this  accident  befell  him,  was  one 
of  those  men  of  fortune  who  seem  born 
lor  ao  other  purpose  than  to  put  poor 
fellows  in  contentment  with  their  des- 
tinv.  He  was  an  abject  creature,  both 
in  neart  and  mind.  Despicable  (there 
be  more  such)  in  person  as  in  princi- 
ple. And  yet  the  worm  was  brother 
to  an  earl — he  was  master  of  a  fine 
estate — be  commanded  an  hundred 
soldiers ;  and  (a  man  may  have  too 
manv  blessings)  he  had  a  young  and 
handsome  wife. 

When  I  declare  that  Lymington 
Barracks  were  full  of  stripling  officers, 
wha»  in  addition  to  wealth  and  station, 
possessed  (many  of  them)  all  personal 


•advantages,  my  venturing  oven  to 
think  of  Mrs  Levine  upon  the  credit 
of  such  a  service  as  I  had  performed, 
may  appear  to  savour  not  a  httle  of  pre- 
sumption. Setting  the  event  apart,  I 
should  maintain  a  ^fibient  opinion.  A 
hundred  qualifications,  which  would 
only  have  been  of  course  in  a  man  of 
rank,  in  a  peasant  would  excite  sur- 
prise, and,  consequently,  interest  My 
encounter  in  the  market-place,  though 
a  vulgar  one,  had  given  me  some  op« 
portunity  for  display ;  and  a  private 
soldier,  who  possessed  figure,  accom- 
plishment, and  deportment^— who  could 
make  verses,  make  love,  and,  moreover, 
fight  like  a  Turk — such  a  man  would 
secure  attention ;  and  love  follows  verv 
easily.  I  cannot  afford  now  to  dwell 
upon  details ;  but,  whatever  be  the  va- 
lue of  my  general  principle,  conse- 
quences, in  the  particular  instance,  did 
approve  my  dream.  Within  six  months, 
I  had  disclosed  my  real  name  and  rank 
-—eloped  with  Mrs  Levine — ^fought  a 
duel  with  her  husband— and  had  a 
verdict  entered  against  me  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  with  damages,  by  de- 
fault, to  the  amount  of  L.10,00a. 

There  is  this  circumstance,  among  a 
thousand  others,  to  attach  us  to  the  fe. 
male  sex,  that  a  man  can  scarce,  in  any  ^ 
case,  whatever  the  degree  of  friendship, 
receive  a  favour  from  his  fellow  man, 
without  some  feeling  of  inferiority ; 
while,  from  a  woman,  each  new  act  of 
kindness,  or  of  bounty,  seems  but  a 
tribute  to  his  merit,  and  a  proof  of  her 
afl^tion. 

My  encounter  with  Levine  produced 
very  trifling  consequences.  Both  par- 
ties were  slightly  wounded  at  the  first  * 
fire,  and  neither  appeared  anxious  to 
try  the  fortune  of  a  second.  The  pe- 
nalty of  L.  10,000  was  a  more  serious 
matter  to  deal  with.  Mrs  Levine  pos- 
sessed, independent  of  her  husband,  an 
income  exceeding  L.800  a-year ;  but 
that  property  formed  no  fund  for  the 
payment  of  a  large  sum  in  damages. 
Our  only  alternative  was  to  quit  £ngi- 
land  immediately. 

*  I  enter  here  with  pain  upon  an  epoch 
in  my  history,  which  filled  up  sadly  and 
wearily  a  period  of  five  years.  Isabella 
Levine  was  a  woman  whose  personal 
charms  were  perhaps  among  the  weak- 
est of  the  attractions  she  possessed.  If 
I  had  sought  her  in  t^e  beginning  fVom 
interested  motives,  I  did  not  long  pro- 
fess a  passion  without  really  entertah^ 
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ing  it  Tbat  ebe  had  deserted  such  sr 
husband  as  Levine^  seemed  to  me  no 
stain  upon  her  virtue.  He  had  been 
forced  upon  her  by  the  command  of  an 
uncle  on  whom  she  depended;  and 
who  himself  hadfelt  so  little  confidence 
in  the  man  of  his  selection^  that,  in 
giving  his  niece  a  large  fortune,  he  re- 
served it  principally  within  her  own 
control.  Was  it  a  crime  in  Isabella, 
that  she  quitted  a  being  whom  she  could 
not  love  ?  Was  she  a  companion  for 
stupidity — for  slovenliness — for  bru- 
tality ?  Was  she  a  subject  for  neglect, 
and  for  coarse  infidelity  ?  Was  it  fit 
that  her  tenderness,  her  beauty,  and 
her  jouth,  should  be  wasted  upon  a 
creature  who  could  not  appreciate  what 
he  was  possessing  ?  She  did  not  sell 
herself  to  me  for  title  or  for  fortune. 
She  was  not  seduced  by  a  fashion  or  a 
feather.  If  she  loved  me — and  I  think 
she  did  love  me — ^it  was  for  myself 
alone. 

Impressed  with  these  feelings,  I  left 
Epgland  a  second' time  for  Lisbon.  The 
war  had  now  been  carried  into  the  heart 
of  France,  and  the  Peninsula  had  a 

Erospect  of  sufficient  security.  If,  by 
LW,  I  was  prevented  from  marrying 
Isabella,  by  gratitude,  as  well  as  by 
affection,  I  held  myself  bound  to  her 
for  ever.  I  took  it  as  an  admitted  prin- 
ciple, that  every  man  must  settle  at 
8ome  time;  and  deliberately  formed 
my  plan  of  lasting,  domestic  happi- 
ness. 

I  had  not  then  ascertained  that  the 
very  thought  of  a  set  system  is  destruc- 
tion to  everything  in  the  nature  of  en- 
joyment I  had  yet  to  discover,  that  it 
'  was  better  even  to  die  at  once,  than 
await,  in  one  fixed  posture,  the  wearing 
of  unprofitable  vacancy. 

I  set  out  with  a  wish,  as  well  as  a 
resolution,  to  act  well.  I  had  seen  the 
errors  of  married  men,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  avoid  them.  I  will  treat  a 
woman,  said  I,  with  that  attention 
which  she  is  entitled  to  demand — I  will 
not  render  her  miserable  by  my  dissi- 
|Xitions — I  will  not  insult  her  by  slight- 
ing her  society — I  will  love  none  but 
,  Isabella ;  and  with  her  my  hours  shall 
be  passed.  I  now  see  ill  omen  in  these 
my  first  resolutions.    A  man  does  not 

fut  himself  upon  the  defensive,  unless 
e  feels  cause  to  apprehend  attack.  I 
suspect  that,  like  tne  wolf  in  the  fable, 
the  sight  of  the  collar  already  made  me 
uneasy. 
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I  shall  never  forget— for  my  thnc 
indeed  is  almost  come— the  torture 
which  it  coat  me  to  carry  my  good  re- 
solutions into  efiect — ^the  days,  the 
weeks,  the  years,  that  I  sufiered,  of  sa- 
tiety, weanness,  indifierence,  disgust 
I  am  convinced  that  the  decline  of  my 
passion  for  Isabella  was  only  hastened 
by  my  efforts  to  conceal  and  to  resist  it. 
The  love  of  full  liberty,  which  I  had 
been  used  freely  to  inaulge,  acquired 
now  tenfold  force  from  the  restraint  to 
which  I  subjected  myself.  The  com- 
pany of  the  plainest  woman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance would  have  been  delightfy 
to  me,  compared  with  the  uniformity 
of  beauty. 

I  bore  up  against  these  inclinations 
until  my  very  brain  became  affected. 
My  senses  grew  morbid  from  excess  of 
inflammation.  And,  withal,  I  could 
perform  but  half  the  task  I  had  impo- 
sed on  myself.  I  might  refuse  to  love 
other  women,  but  I  could  not  compel 
myself  to  love  Isabella.  My  attentions 
continued ;  but  they  were  the  atten- 
tions of  a  prescribed  duty.  The  feel- 
ings I  had  once  entertained  towards 
her — the  letters  I  had  written  to  her — 
for  I  chanced  once  by  accident  to  fall 
on  some  of  them— the  whole  seemed  a 
dream— a  delusion— 4  deliriuro^froin 
which  I  had  recovered,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  which  excited  wonder. 

Steadily  to  pursue  the  course  upon 
which  I  had  determined,  was  not  to 
cheat  myself  of  the  conviction  that 
that  course  was  destroying  me.  In  vain 
did  I  recollect  what  I  owed  to  Isabel- 
la ; — ^her  uniformly  excellent  conduct, 
— the  sacrifices  she  had  made  for  me. 
These  images  refused  to  dwell  unon 
my  imagination.  They  were  as  soa- 
dows  in  the  water,  which  eluded  my 
grasp  wbei\  I  would  have  seized  them. 
I  found  only  a  woman  who,  now,  was 
in  my  way ;  who,  no  doubt,  meant  to 
bestow  happiness  upon  me;  but  who,  in 
fact,  drove  me  to  frenzy.  I  would  again 
have  been  left  destitute ;  I  would  have 
returned  to  my  ration  and  my  broad- 
sword ;  I  would  have  submitted  to  any- 
thing to  have  been  once  more  a  free 
man,  but  to  desert  Isabella,  or  to  be  de- 
serted by  her ; — I  was  not  (Heaven  be 
praised  f)  quite  villain  enough  to  take 
the  first  course ;  my  pride  could  not 
have  endured  that  sne  should  take  the 
second. 

There  are  limits  to  the  capacity  of 
human  endurance.    We  are  none  of 
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MB  BO  hx  fVom  insanity  as  we  belieyfe 
ouraehes.  My  temper  nad  snfibred  in 
the'oourse  of  these  conflicts,  a  shock 
ih>m  which,  I  think,  it  never  after* 
vrards  recovered ;  when  a  train  of  new 
circumstances,  unforeseen  and  unex- 
pected, broke,  for  good  or  ill,  the  tram- 
mels which  entangled  me. 

We  had  been  five  years  together, 
and  I  had  been  four  years  miserable, 
when  a  habitual  depression,  which  I 
had  jperceived,  but  neglected  to  speak 
of— for,  in  the  fever  of  my  own  soul, 
I  had  no  thought  for  the  distress  of 
others — this  terminated  in  the  serious 
illness  of  Isabella.  At  first,  supposing 
her  indisposition  to  be  transient,  I 
treated  It  as  an  affidr  of  domestic  rou- 
tine, taking  every  precaution  for  het 
safety>  rather  as  a  matter  of  ooune,  than 
from  any  feeling  of  anxiety ;  but  an 
intimation  from  my  physician  that  she 
was  in  a  state  of  real  danger,  aroused 
me  from  that  apathy  with  which  t 
contemplated  alLpassing  events. 

"Danger?  What  danger?— There 
could  be  no  danger;  the  man  must  be 
mistaken." 

'^  He  was  not  mistaken.  My  wife's 
complaint  was  low,  nervous  fever; 
brought  on,  as  it  seem^  to  him,  by 
gome  cause  operating  upon  the  mind ; 
and,  if  her  spirits  could  not  be  kept  up, 
her  peril  was  immediate." 

I  never  received  any  intelligence 
with  greater  discomposure  in  my  life« 
A  variety  of  recollections,  very  like 
accusations,  crowded  one  after  the 
other  suddenly  upon  my  memory.  My 
heart  awoke  from  that  lethargy  into 
which  long  sufibring  had  plunsed  it. 
Still,  I  thought,  the  thing  must  be  ex- 
a|Kerated. — "  Her  spirits  kept  up  ?"— 
Why,  they  must  be  kept  up.  "  What 
was  to  be  done  to  keep  them  up  ?"— - 
That,  the  adviser  left  to  me. 

I  visited  Isabella  wi  th  feelings  which 
I  could  scarce  acknowledge  even  to 
myself.  She  sent  for  me  as  I  was  going 
to  her  chamber;  and  my  purpose  of 
going  almost  changed.  I  know  not  how 
to  describe  the  sensation  which  her 
message  poduced.  I  was  going  to  her 
at  the  very  moment  unsummoned;  and 
vet  the  summons  compelled  me  to  turn 
hack.  It  was  not  the  feeling  of  a  man 
who  is  detected  in  a  crime ;  for  that 
must  suppose  a  previous  consciousness 
that  he  was  committing  one.  It  watf 
(he  akrm  rather  of  a  child  who  plays 
with  a  forbidden  bauble,  and  sudden^ 
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ly  discovers  that  the  last  whirl  has 
broken  it 

I  had  seen  Isabella  on  the  preceding 
evening ;  but  I  found  her  much  worse 
than  I  nad  expected.  I  leaned  upon 
her  bed ;  it  was  some  time  before  she 
could  gather  firmness  to  express  her- 
self. At  length  she  spoke;— and  I 
hear  her  accents  at  this  moment. 

She  spoke,  with  apparent  confidence, 
of  her  approaching  death.  ''  She  re- 
gretted It,  for  my  sake,  because  her 
fortune  would  die  with  her." — *'  Could 
she  but  have  secured  my  future  hap- 
piness and  safety,  as  she  had  nothine 
left  in  life  to  hope  for,  so  she  would 
have  had  nothing  to  desire." 

These  are  common-place  expres- 
sions, perhaps  I  shall  be  told.  The  fact 
may  be  so ; — Death  is  very  common- 
place. But  those,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  a  course  decidedly  evil,  have  been 
pursed  with  sufficient  perception  to 
abhor  the  guilt  they  coidd  not  abstain 
from — such  only  can  appreciate  my 
feelings  at  that  moment.  The  mere 
mention  of  Isabella's  death,  as  possible, 
carried  distraction  to  my  soul!  She 
told  me,  that  she  had  lone  seen  the  de- 
cline of  my  affection ; — "her  only  wish 
was,  that  it  could  have  lasted  while 
she  lived !"— I  stood  before  her  a  con- 
victed villain.  I  could  not  lie — I  could 
not  spieak ; — at  last,  I  wept,  or  I  had 
died. 

I  must  not  dwell  upon  the  particu- 
lars of  this  interview ! — She  thanked 
me  for  the  uniform  kindness  I  had 
•hewn  her; — ^for  the  effort  with  which 
I  had  avoided  connexions  which  die 
had  but  too  plainly  seen  my  desire  to 
form. — "  Could  I  pardon  her  for  the 
pain  that  she  had  caused  me?  I  should 
be  happier  after  her  death ;  for,  if  it 
left  me  poor,  it  would  at  least  restore 
me  to  my  liberty." 

Let  me  do  myself  justice  here,  as  I 
have  visited  justice  upon  myself  else- 
where. I  was  not  quite  a  wretch.  If 
my  passions  were  habitually  fierce  and 
ungovernable,  their  impiuse  in  the 
good  cause  was  as  powerful  as  in  the 
cause  of  ill. 

I  knelt  beside  Isabella's  bed.  Icon* 
fessed  the  truth  of  all  she  charged  me 
with.  I  invoked  curses  on  my  restless 
temper  ;^-^wore  that  all  my  finrmeir 
love  for  her  was  rekindled; — ^that  I 
Would  not  survive  her  death ; — ^that  I 
should  esteem  myself  her  murderer  f 
Nor  did  I  at  that  moment,  so  help  me, 
.3F 
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Hifis^en^  uU^  i^nj  feniioient  which  I 
did  not  feel.  If  I  did  not  at  that  mo- 
ment love  Isabella  Dasslonatelx,  I 
would  have  laid  my  life  down  with 
pleasure  for  her  safety — ^for  her  happi- 
ness. And  I  trusted  tnatl  had iivsQine 
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measure  .restored  her  peace  of  mind ; 
and  I  waa  seriously  resolving  tjoflike  a 
peaceful  life ;  when  a  circumstance  oe^ 
curred  well  calculated  ^gain  to  put  my 
resolution  lo  the  proof* 
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Had  I  heen  aslced  for  which  of  my 
virtues  I  should  ever  have  a  fortune 
given  me,  I  might  have  had  some  dif« 
ficulty^  and  should  have  had,  ia  ah^ 
swering  the  question.  It  was  iny  fate, 
howev^,  for  once  to  be  enriched  by  my 
irregularities.  My  grandfather,  pener 
trated  on  a  sudden  with  admiration  of 
the  man  who  had  brought  his  fiimily* 
name  so  much  into  discussion,  died, 
af\er  making  twenty  wills  in  fav0urof 
twenty  different  people ;  and,  passing 
over  pay  father,  bequeathed  a  property 
of  £4000  a^year  to  me. 

I  premised  that,  about  thia  time, 
some  unforeseen  occurrences  befel  me. 
Two  of  these  I  have  already  described; 
the  third  was,  of  all,  the  most  unex« 
pected.  While  I  was  busy  in  prepar- 
ations for  returning  to  England,  and 
devising  schemes  out  of  number  for 
pleasures  and  splendour  when  I  should 
arrive  there — Isabella  left  me. 

It  was  a  blow  for  which,  less  than  for 
a  miracle,  I  was  prepared.  Returning 
one  evening  from  shooting,-— we  were 
then  living  at  Condeixa, — I  found  a 
letter  in  her  hand  lying  seded  upon 
my  table.  The  sight  of  the  address 
alone  paralysed  me.  What  had  hap- 
pened, flashed  in- an  instant  across  my 
mind.  The  contents  of  the  letter  were 
thcse>-^ 

'*  If  I-  have  used  deception  towards 
you,  Chaiies,  believe  me  it  is  now  for 
the  first  time.  I  wish  to  spare  you  the 
needless  agony  of  bidding  me  farewdl ; 
I  wish  to  secure  myself  against  the 
danger  of  being  diverted  from  a  course 
which  reflection  has  convinced  me  is 
the  best.  I  cannot  forget  that  you  have 
ceased  to  love  me;  I  have  known  the 
fact  long,  but  circumstance  have  kept 
me  silent  I  acquit  you.  Heaven  is  my 
witnesa!  of  unkindness,  or  ingrati- 
tude ; — esteem, — aflection*-^r^ard*- 
compassion — I  know  you  gave  me 
these  ;  and  love  is  not  at  our  command. 
There  are  men  from  whom  I  eonld  be 
satisfled  with  kindness  and  esteem ; 
but  I  cannot  fall  so  low  as  to*  accept 
pity,  Charles^  from  you;  you  always 


will — you  always  ifniat— love  some 
woman ;  can  I  know  this,  and  yet  live 
with  you,  and  be  conscious  that  you 
do  not  love  me  } 

"  For  three  years  I  have  endured  to 
see  you  wretched,  and  to  feel  myself 
the  cause  of  your  distress.  Could  I 
feel  this,  and  yet  be  ha^v  ?  What  did 
I  gain  by  depriving  others  of  your 
heart,  when  i  knew  that,  to  me,  your 
heart  was  lost  for  ever  ?  A  thousand 
times  have  I  wished  that  your  scruples 
would  give  way,  and  that  you  would 
be  happy  in  a  course  which  could  have 
added  nothing  to  my  misery.  I  have 
home  all  this  long ;  but  my  motive  for 
bearing  it  is  at  an  end.  Your  accession 
of  fortune  makes  my'presence  no  longer 
necessary.  You  have  now  open  before 
you  that  career  for  which  you  have  ao 
long  panted;  I  believe  that  you  are 
capable  of  sacrificing.it  for  me;  bufe 
pan  I  accept  such  a  sacrifice  from  you, 
Charles  ?  Can  I  exact  it  ?  Do  you  think 
I  could  value  it  ? 

*'  Farewell  1 1  will  no  longer  continue 
to  han^  upon  yOu,  interrupting  enjoy- 
ments m  whi(Hi  lam  forbidden  to-par- 
ticipate.  Farewell !  My  pen  tremUes 
as  I  write  the  word*;  but  be  assured 
that  I  write  it  irrevocably. 

"  Do  not  distract  us  both  by  vain 
endeavours  to  recall  me.  If  love  were 
yours  to  ^ve,  I  know,  I  fed,  that 
you  would  give  it  to  me ;  but  it  is  not, 
Charles,  at  your  disposal.  Farewell, 
once  more  ;  for  I  had  inteilded  but  to 
say,  *^  Farewell!'  May  you  be  happy, 
though  my  day  of  happiness  is  over. 
Thank  Heaven,  your  impetuous  tem- 
per is  no  longer  likely  to  be  excited  by 
want  of  means  to  those  enterprises, 
which  might  notalwavs  be  succosful ; 
but,  if  ever  chance  snould  place  you 
again  in  such  emergency,  as  to  make' 
Isabella'a  fortune— her  ufe — ^her  love 
—worth  your  acceptance,  then— and 
then  only — will  she  consent  again  to 
hear  fronj  you." 

She  ia  living  yet, — ^I  trust  she  is ! 
If  the  last  prayers  of  one  who  haa 
prayed  but  too   seldom  ;*if   those 
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tnjen  may  be  beard  wbicb  merit  nor 
iiearmg  noi'  value ; — ^if  mercy  for  an« 
other  cau  be  granted  toliim  who  darea 
not — eaniiot---aBk  it  fbr  himadfr-^hen 
may  every  bleaain^  ahe  can  wish  for — 
every  bleaaing  which  can  wait  on  life, 
be  tiers ;  may  -ahe  (enow  that,  iji  my 
laathour,  my  thoughts  were  upon  her; 
Chat  my  latest  wuhes  were  breathed 
Ibr  her  safety — ^for  her  happiness  I 
'  'How  merelv  is  man  the  creature  of 
events  over  which  he  has  no  control  I 
10ien  I  Idsaed  IsabelL^s  forehead, 
scarce  sis  hours  before  she  wrote  that 
letter,  how  far  was  I  from  imagining 
that  I  then  beheld  her  for  the  last 
time !  and  whata  turn  did  our  separa- 
tion give,  probably,  to  my  destiny !  I 
despise  the  pedantic  -dogma   which 
aays,  **  no  one  can  be  missed."   Ill  as 
I  think  of  human  nature,  I  think  that 
assertion  is  a  libel  upon  it    Among 
creatures  who  have  as  little  of  discri- 
mination as  of  feeling,— -to  whom  the 
newest  fool  is  always  the  most  welcome 
friend, — ^by  such  beings  it  may  be  true, 
that  "  no  one  can  be  missed ;"  but  I 
deny  that  any  man  of  common  send- 
felhy  or  perception,  can  part^  ever, 
even  from  a  mere  companion,  without 
remembrance  and  regret 
'   I  paused,  fbr  my  brain  was  giddy 
after  reading  IsabeUa's  letter.  My  first 
thought  was  to  fbllow  her ;  but,  on' 
reflection,  i  abandoned  the  design.    I 
felt  that  I  oould  not  hope  to  overcome 
her  fixed  belief,  that  the  continuance 
of  our  connection  would,  on  my  part, 
be  a  sacrifice.    She  had  retired  Into  a 
invent,  the  Lady  Superior  of  which 
had  long  been  known  to  us ;  and  I  felt 
that  she  must  be  happier  there,  or  any- 
where, than  with  me.  Should  it  seem 
that  my  decision  was,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  convenient  one,  I  swear 
^t  it  was  a  decision  in  which  my 
wishes  had  no  oart  No  honourable  or 
feeh'ng  man  will  doubt  my  candour  in 
thu  statement    He  will  know,  if  not 
from  experience,  from  instinct,  that, 
had  I  listened  to  my  own  wishes,  I 
ahoidd  only  have  thought  of  recover- 
ing Isabella.    He  will  know  that  her 
absence  left  a  blank  in  my  heart ;  that, 
spite  of  philosophy,  axiom,  or  authori- 
ty, I  felt  there  was  a  something  miss- 
ing— ^wanting; — a  reliance,  a  consola- 
tion, a  poifit  aappui  to  the  mind,  which 
nothing  but  the  society  of  woman 
^ould  supply. 
And,  if  I  have  loved  other  woipen. 


Isabella  has  not  been  forgotten'.  In  the 
maddest  moments  of  gaiety,  in  the 
wildest  hours  of  licence,  the  doubt  of 
her  existence-— the  certainty  of  her 
wretchedness-^as  dashed  across  my 
mind,  and  poisoned  the  cup  of  plea- 
sure at  my  lips.  Before  I  quitted  Por- 
tugal, I  wrote  her  letter  after  letter, 
intreating,  promising,  imploring  her 
return.  If  it  was  not  for  my  love  xhat 
I  desired 'to  change  her  resolution,  I 
swear  that  for  my  mere*  auietude,  for 
m V  peace  of  mind,  I  wisned  to  do  it. 
An  r  what  have  I  lo  regret  in  being 
compelled  to  quit  a  world,  where,  to 
possess  feding  or  reflection,  is  to  be 
etenudly  unhappy ;  where  passion 
leaves  its  victim  no.  choice,  but  in  his 
own  wretchedness,  or  in  tiie  misery  of 
those  whom,  at  his  soul's  hazard,  he 
would  shield  from  harm ;  and  where 
the  behig  who  enjoys  the  most  of  gra- 
tification himself,  is  the  creature  who 
is  most  ealloua  to  the  suffioiius  of  all 
asound  him  \ 

It  was  not,  however,  until  I  had 
completed  my  dispositiona  as  tolsa* 
bella's  fortune ;  until  I  was  about  to 
embark  for  England, — ^to  place  disp> 
tance  ncas  between  tis ; — I  did  not 
not  fully,  until  that  moment,  feel  whaft- 
it  was  to  part  from  her  for  ever.  I  wrote 
to  her  once  more,  even  while  my  veasel 
was  under  sail.  Though  I  was  sensible 
of  the  folly,  I  wrote  the  letter  with  my 
blood.  I  entreated  Uiatshe  would  €91- 
low  m&T-and  fbllow  me  without  delay. 
I  declared  that  I  should  expect  herr- 
that  I  would  take  no  denial— diat  I 
should  wait  fbr  her  at  the  first  English 
port  With  that  struige  confidence 
which  men  often  have  when  their 
hopes  are  totally  desperate,  I  went  so 
far  even  as  to  appoint  the  hotel  at 
which  I  should  stay.  I  really  did  ex- 
pect that  Isabella  would  follow  me  to 
England.  I  wronged  her  firmness.  The 
ship  in  whidi  I  had  embarked  met 
with  contrary  winds.  A  subsequently 
sailing  vessel  reached  England  before 
us.  I  found,  on  landing  at  Falmouth,  a 
packet  from  Isabella ;  but  it  contained 
only  her  picture,  and  these  words— 
"  Do  not  forget  me." 

That  picture  hangs  about  my  neck 
at  the  moment  while  I  write.  I  will 
die  with  it  next  my  heart  As  the 
magnet,  catching  eagerly  each  particle 
of  iron,  lets  golden  sands  roll  on  up- 
heeded  by,  so  memory  treasures  up  our 
moments  of  misfortune,   long  alter 
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thbie  6f  luippin«i8  and  gaiety  are  for- 
gotten— (sabella^  lost,  was  to  be  re- 
membered for  ever. 

But  these  are  reooUeetlons  whieh 
tmfainge  me  for  detail.  I  have  a  blow  to 
strike,  and  almost  within  this  hottr>  for 
which  every  carporal  and  mental  agent 
mnat  be  nerved.  And  my  senses  rush 
^ng  in  tide  as  fiurious  and  rapid  as 
my  fate  I  1  cannot  dwell,  amid  this 
wnirl  of  mind  and  fimcy,  upon  the 
measurea  which,  in  seven  years,  duh> 
poraessed  me  of  L.70,000.  I  am  not 
Umenting  that  which  I  have  done.  I 
bmn  with  a  resolution  to  live  while  I 
did  live.  Uncertain  of  the  next  nuH 
ment,  the  passing  hour  was  all  to  me. 
What  mattered  it,  since  my  course 
must  cease,  whether  it  ceased  sooner 
or  later ;  provided,  while  it  lasted,  I 
was  in  all  thin^  content  ?  I  scorned 
the  confined  views  of  men  who,  pos« 
aessing  means,  submitted  to  let  *'  I 
dare  not"  wait  upon  «'  I  would ;"  and 
TOwed  when  I  put  myself  at  the  head 
of  my  fortune,  that  no'  expenditure  of 
wealui,  no  exposure  of  person,  should 
ever  have  weight  to  disappoint  my  in- 
clination. 

Yet  my  estate  lasted  longer  than, 
imder  sudi  a  resolution,  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  rich,  for  the  most  part, 
either  lavish  their  money  without  en- 
joying it,  or,  to  maintain  what  is  caU- 
ea  a  certain  **  state,"  suffer  depend- 
ants to  lavi^  it  for  them.  As  it  hap- 
pened that  I  had  no  wish  for  common- 
place distinetions,  nor  was  very  desi- 
rous of  anything  which  money  alone 
oould  buy,  I  escaped  all  those  rapidly 
ndttooB  oonteata  in  which  the  longest 
purse  is  understood  to  carry  the  day. 
I  saw  something  of  the  absurdities  of 
foshion,  but  I  entered  very  little  into 
Aem.  Curiosity,  want  of  employment, 
and  that  natural  desire  which  even  the 
silliest  man  feels,  to  laugh  at  the  fol- 
lies of  tfaoae  about  him,  made  me  as- 
sociate sometimes  with  fine  gentle- 
men ;  but  I  never  became  a  fine  gen- 
tleman myself. 

And  yet  it  was  amusing,  in  the 
way  of  chasse  ennui,  to  gude  along 
with  the  fi-equenters  of  Bond  Street, 
and  with  the  loungers  at  the  opera  ; 
and  to  observe  the  excessive—the  mon- 
strous—«elf-dehi8ion  of  men,  who  had 
been  bom  to  ample  means,  and  were 
not  incumbered  much  with  under- 
standing. Their  talk  was  such  fea- 
ther ;  mi  yet,  even  in  what  they  ut- 
toed,  they  were  generally  nustaken. 
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If  they  were  vidoiis.  It  was 
thoughtlessness;  if  honest,  ftom  ae- 
oident.  Their  convemtioB  was  ao  ea- 
sy, and  yet  (to  themselves)  so  enter* 
taining.  The  jest  so  weak ;  thelav^ 
m>  hiliffious.  Their  belief,  too,  wns  m 
facile,— I  did  envy  them  that  focolty  I 
Not  one  of  them  ever  doubted  any- 
thing that  he  was  at  all  interested  in 
crediting.  All  about  them  was  Jkd^; 
isod  yet  they  never  seemed  to  be  awaie 
Of  it.  Their  Bond-Street  dinneiB  were 
noi  good.  They  would  talk  all  day 
about  the  fancied  merits  of  particiikr 
dishes;  and  yet  at  n^ht  be  put  off 
with  such  wine  and  ctdsine  aa  really 
was  sad  stuff,  and  could  not  have 
passed  but  upon  men  of  fashion. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  in 
their  charactera  was  their  utter  want 
of  self-respect.  I  have  seen  a  young 
man  literally  begging  for  half-crownn^ 
who  but  a  few  months  befiwe  had 
driven  his  cnrride,  and  been  distin- 
guished for  his  insolence.  Another 
would  borrow  amall  sums,  and  never 
pa^  them,  until  not  even  a  servant  wan 
left  who  would  lend  him  a  shilling. 
Others  would  endure  to  be  insulted 
by  their  tradesmen ;— to  be  poisoned 
at  coflfbe-houses  where  they  could  not 
pay  their  bills ; — ^to  truck  and  barter 
their  clothes  and  valuables  fiir  ready 
monejT  with  waiters  at  hotels  ;— ana 
all  this  to  obtsin  supplitt  which  in 
reality  they  did  not  want,  and  beoanae 
they  knew  no  mode  of  dinipatii^ 
time,  but  in  dissipating  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  specie. 

These  were  the  people  who  went  to 
fights— to  races  ^— wore  large  hala» 
and  garments  of  peculiar  cut;  widi 
little  of  taste  or  fiinoy  in  their  devices  ; 
and,  of  tme  conception  of  splendour 
or  of  d^ianoe,  pone. 

Then  their  hangers  an  were  a  set  of 
men  fit  to  be  das^d  per  se  in  history. 
FeUows  culled  from  all  ranka  and  sta- 
tions, but  all  rascals  alike; — their 
avocationa  various,  but  all  infiunoos. 
There  were  among  them  cashiered  al^ 
ficere,  or  men  who  had  left  the  anny 
to  avoid  that  infiiction;  fraudulent 
waiters,  and  markers  from  biUiard  ta- 
bles ;  diopkeepers'  sons,  blad:-lw  at- 
torneys, and  now  and  then  thebraen* 
down  heir  of  a  leapectable  name  and 
£unily. 

I  recollect  one  or  two  of  diese  fol- 
lows who  were  chsracters  for  posteri- 
ty in  their  way.  There  was  one  Mr 
M'Grath  in  particular,  a  native  of  die 
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aster  kiiiadoiB^  iMi  whose  history  In 
Ml  it  feu  to  my  lot  to  he  aequainted. 
I  traeed  him  heck  to  his  letviBg  Dah« 
lin^  wheiie  he  had  acted  as  collectiiig 
clerk  to  a  distiller ;  and  from  whence, 
on  account  of  some  trifling  embezxle^ 
ments,  he  had  come  over  to  England 
irith  about  twenty  pounds  in  his  poe^ 
ket.  This  man  on  ids  arrival  had  not 
a  firiend  nor  a  connection  to  back  him ; 
his  address  was  bad ;  his  person  not 
prepossessing ;  and  he  had  sn  uncoil* 
^uerable  aversion  to  anything  like  ho^ 
nest  labour ;  but  he  b^an  with  a  lit- 
tle^ and,  by  industry^  rose. 

His  first  step  in  London  was  into  a 
second  floor  lodging  in  Jermyn  Street^ 
Piccadilly^ — ^for  he  laid  himself  out  as 
an  appendage  to  men  of  fortune  flrom 
the  b^inning.  The  woman  of  the 
house  dwelt  herself  in  a  single  apart* 
ment;  waited  upon  her  guests  as  a 
servant ;  and  fleeced  them^  because  hes 
house  was  "  in  a  situation !" 

This  woman  had  a  hump-backed 
daughter^  who  stood  a  grade  above  hes 
mother.  I  saw  her  afterwards  in  a 
workhouse,  to  which  I  went  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of 
M'Grath's  history.  She  did  the  bet« 
for  kind  of  labour,  while  her  mother 
attended  to  the  drudgery.:  and,  Iq^ 
parsimony,  andgreatexertion,  they  had 
acquired  near  L.2000. 

M'Grath's  second  step  in  life,  ha* 
ving  heard  of  the  L.8,000,  was  to  mar-» 
ry  ms  landlady's  humpbacked  daugh* 
ter ;  and,  with  part  of  the  money,  he 
bought  a  commission  in  the  Guards. 
Here  he  remained  but  a  short  time, 
his  real  character  being  discovered. 
Within  twelve  months  he  des^ied  his 
newly  acquired  wife.  The  fhmitnre 
of  the  mother's  house  was  nest  seised 
for  his  debts.  The  two  miserable  wo- 
men then  came  fbr  support  upon  the 
parish ;  and,  with  the  wreek  of  the 
L.8000,  M'Grath  commenced  gentle* 
num. 

And,  <with  the  appointments  of  re* 
spectable  station  about  him,  this  fel* 
low  had  gone  on  for  more  than  twen- 
ty years  when  by  accident  I  met  with 
mm  ;-*-the  most  handy,  and  uuiver* 
sally  applicable  creature  in  the  world. 
Latterly  he  had  found  it  convenient 
to  call  himself  a  conveyancer ;  and  un* 
took  to  act  as  au  agent  on  all  occa* 
mons.  He  was  a  money  lender ; — an 
assistant  in  borrowing  money,  or  in 
investing  it.  He  bought  or  sold  a 
horse  ;^>H0ould  obtain  patronage  (upon 
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a  deipodt)  Ibr  a  coney  or  a  ookaid'a 
commission.  Then  he  dealt  among 
the  bankrupts ;  could  indorse  a  bill ; 
<-*f;et  it  cauied.  He  would  arrange  a 
provision  for  a  distressed  lady  ;--waiA;. 
upon  a  betrayer  at  the  haxard  of  he-n 
ing  kicked  down  stairs  ,*--threaten  hiw 
pioceedingB.;-^intEDduce  a  new  face ; 
•>^in  short,  wherever  there  was  distresa 
and  lielplessness,  there,  as  if  by  in? 
stinet,  you  were  sm:e  to  find  MS 
Giath. 

^  I  met  with  the  gentleman  under 
drcumstances  (for  him)  peculiarly  unr 
ludcy.  He  had  been  settling  with  a 
certain  peer  the  terms  upon  which  he 
wss  to  be  freed  from  the  importunity 
'  of  a  female,  ftom  whom  importumty 
ought  not  to  have  been  necessary.  I 
chanced,  shordy  afterwards,  to  fall  ia 
with  the  lady;  and  (she  really  h|d 
been  unfortunate)  to  become  interested 
fbr  her.  M'Grath  in  this  case  had 
gone  to  work  with  less  than  his  usual 
prudence.  He  had  received  at  the 
end  of  his  negotiation  L.500  from  the 
nobleman  in  question,  upon  a  written 
promise  that  the  applicant  should 
trouble  him  no  more ;  of  which  L.30Q 
he  accounted  for  L.S0O  in  cash,  gi^ 
y}n|^  his  own  note  to  his  client  as  set 
cunty  Jfor  the  rest.  This  was  a  safe 
L.300  gained ;  but  ]tf 'Grath  was  not 
content.  Distress  within  a  short  time 
obliged  the  same  woman  to  dispose  df 
some  jewels  and  other  peraonal  pro? 
party  which  she  possessed;  and  this 
property,  with  a  &tttity  apnarently 
iinaccouiitable,— even  after  what  had 
happened— ahe  employed  M^Grath  to 
find  a  purchaser  for.  The  monstrous 
apparent  folly  of  such  jan  act,  made 
me  doubt  the  truth  of  the  whole  story 
when  I  heard  it.  In  heavens  fiame^ 
I  asked,  why  had  she  trusted  such  a 
fellow  as  M'Grath  even  in  the  first 
transaction  ?-f-^'.  And  who  but  such  a 
man,"  was  the  answer,  >' would  have 
undertaken  such  an  office  ?" 

M^Grath,  however,  probably  had 
his  necessities  as  well  as  other  people ; 
for,  on  this  occasion,  he  took  a  mea* 
sure  of  very  questionable  safety.  Re>> 
lying  upon  the  lady's  dread  of  public 
exposure,  he  pawned  the  whole  of  h&[ 
jewels,  and  converted  the  money  to  his 
own  use.  I  caused  him  merely  to  be 
arrested,  although  his  ofl^oe  was,  I 
believe,  a  criminal  one ;  jmd  eventu^ 
ally  he  was  liberated  from  prison  by 
the  Insolvent  act ;  for  he  had  judged 
lightly  so  fiir-*f-the  exposure  of  a  pro* 
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teJBWIkm  ooold  not  be  borAe ;  ba^  by 
SL  Angular  coincidence,  I  had  after- 
waidH  to  kick  him  out  of  my  own 
house,  on  his  calHng  for  the  particu- 
liurs  (be  did  not  know  upon  wnoro)  of 
A  next  presentation  to  a  living  adver- 
ttaed  for  sale.       * 

Women,  however,  of  course,  among 
the  true  spendthrifts  of  my  a^uaint- 
ance,  were  the  principal  objects  of  di»- 
eourse  and  of  attention.  But  their  ar- 
rangements even  upon  this  point  were 
of  BO  odd  a  description,  that  the  ridicu- 
lous ovei^wers  erery  other  feeling 
when  {  think  of  them.  I  foi^et  the 
man's  name  who  told  a  certain  king 
that  there  was  no  royal  road  to  the 
knowledge  of  mathematics.  I  doubt 
he  would  have  failed  to  impress  my 
acquaintances  with  that  truth.  On  o- 
chete  le  tout,  seemed  to  be  theit'  con- 
viction. One  loved,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  aflinned  a  person  in  tho 
world.  Another,  for  me  fashion  of 
a  particular  lady.  A  third,  because 
a  mistress  was  a  good  point  to  shew 
''  style"  in.  And  afinirth,  because  it 
was  necessary  to  have  one.  The  non^ 
chalance  of  this  last  set  was  the  most 
exquisite  thing  in  nature.  >They  af- 
fected (and  I  believe  felt)  a  perfect  in- 
diflferenoe  towards  their  protegees;  in- 
troduced all  their  acquaintance,  with- 
out a  jot  of  jealousy,  at  their  houses  ; 
and  I  saw  a  letter  from  a  peer  to  a 
French  woman,  who  transacted  love 
af&ini  fbr  him,  stating  that  he  meant 
to  form  an  attachment  of  some  dura- 
tion when  he  came  to  town ;  and  de- 
scribing (as  to  person)  the  sort  of  la- 
dy upon  whom  he  should  wish  to  fix 
his  affections. 

The  nature  of  such  connections  may 
well  be  imagined.  No  regard  was 
ever  dreamed  of  for  the  feelings  of  the 
women;  the  men^ere,  of  course,  ap- 
preciated and  abused.  It  was  a  sacri- 
nce  on  both  sides ;  but  the  sacrifice  of 
the  man  was  merdy  a  sacrifice  of  mo- 
ney, of  which  he  did  not  know  the  va- 
lue ;  and  that  sacrifice  neither  obtain- 
ed nor  deserved  any  gratitude ;  for  the 
aame  individual  wno  would  ruin  him- 
aelf  in  keeping  a  ^lendid  etat  for  his 
mistress,  would  lavish  nothing  upon 
her  that  did  not  redound  to  his  own 
^*  fashionable"  notoriety. 

For  myself,  if  I  did  not  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  what  was  called  ton,  it 
did  not  arise  from  any  want  of  general 
good  reception.  As  soon  as  it  was  found 
Hth^t  I  cared  about  no  coterie,  9J1  cote^ 
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rks  were  open  to  me.  Bui,  If  it  \ 
much  to  be  one  of  the  few,  I  thot^t 
it  would  be  even  more  to  stand  alone. 
And  4herefore,  although  I  kept  fine 
horses,  I  did  not  r^ce  them  to  death. 
I  had  a  handsomely  furnished  house; 
but  I  refused  to  bare  a  taste;  that  ia 
to  say,  I  did  not  lie  awake  fourteen 
nights  together,  imaginmg  a  new  scn>ll 
pattern  for  the  edge  of  a  soik ;  nor  de- 
cide, (still  in  doubt,)  after  six  weeks 
perplexity,  which  was  the  properest 
tint  of  two-and-twenty  for  the  lining 
of  a  window-curtain.  In  diort,  my 
private   arrangements  were  no  way 

f  tided  by  ambitious  feeling ;  whether 
rode,  drove,  drank,  or  dressed,  I  did 
the  act  merdy  because  it  was  an  act 
gratifying  to  myself,  not  beeanae  it 
had  been  done  by  Lord  Sach-a«(Hie, 
or  was  to  be  done  by  Mr  Sor-andb«o  ; 
and,  although  my  fortune  was  small, 
oompared  with  the  fortunes  of  some 
of  my  companions,  yet,  as  it  mattered' 
not  how  soon  the  whole  was  expend-  - 
ed,  I  generally  aeeraed,  upon  emer- 
gency, to  be  the  richest  man.  of  tho 
circle  I  was  moving  in. 

'  And  a  race  for  some  to  envy  has  my 
eareer  been  to  this  moment  I  If  die 
last  few  months  have  shewn  note  of 
coming  evil,  that  evil  could  not  terrify 
me  when  I  was  prepared  to  elude  it. 
If  I  haye  not  enjoyed,  in  the  possesv 
sibn  of  riches,  that  absolute  oonric- 
tion,  (my  solace  under  poverty,)  that 
what  tribute  I  did  receive  was  paid 
entirely  to  myself,  yet  the  caution  and 
experience  which  poyerty  taught  me 
has  preserved  me  nom  gross  and  de- 
grading impodtion.  Let  me  keep  up 
my  spirits,  even  with  egotism,  in  a 
moment  IHce  this  I  I  have  not  been 
quite  an  oliject  to  court  impodtion. 
The  same  faculties  and  powers,  whidi 
availed  me  when  I  was  without  a 
guinea,  continued  at  my  command 
tiiroughout  my  high  fortune.  I  have 
not  been,  as  an  old  man,  wasting  pro- 
perty which  I  could  not  spend;  I 
naye  not  been  a  wretched  pretender, 
by  purchase,  to  place  and  to  circum- 
stance, to  which  desert  gave  me  no 
title ;  I  have  not  been  the  thing  that 
I  am,  to  die,  because  I  will  not  be. 

Gold  is  worth  something,  inasinudi 
as  it  gives  certain  requidtes  fbr  conti- 
nued enjoyment,  which  can  be  obi 
tdned  from  no  other  source.  Apart 
from  dl  pretendon  to  severe  moral 
pindple,  I  had  ever  this  feeling,  in 
Its  fullest  extentrrthat  the  man  was 
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thrice  a  villafaiya  wretch  thrioe  qAflt 
to  live,  who  could  |)lunge  any  womui 
that  trusted  him  into  poverty,  into 
di^ace.  To  this  principle,  I  would 
Admit  neither  of  exception  nor  era* 
aioQ.  I  do  not  say  tnat  every  man 
can  command  hiis  passions ;  hut  every 
man  can  meet  the  consequences  of 
them.  A^in  atid  again,  in  my  days 
of  necessity,  did  I  fly  from  connexions 
which  seenicd  to  indicate  such  termi- 
nation. Money,  however,  as  society 
is  constituted,  can  do  much — my  suhn 
sequent  wealth  relieved  me  from  aU 
obstacles. 

Yet,  let  roe  redeem  myself  in  one 
point — I  shall  not  attempt  it  in  many 
— my  power  was  iin  no  instance  (as  I 
believe)  employed  cruelly.  Foif  my 
feUow  men,  I  had  little  consideration. 
I  knew  them  merciless — I  liad  fek 
them  80.  Still,  upon  man,  if  I  recol* 
lect  well,  I  never  wantonly  inflicted 
pain;  and  in  no  one  instance — as 
Heaven  sliall  judge  me !— did  I  ever 
sacrifice  the  feelings  of  a  woman. 

A  portion  of  my  wealth  was  given 
to  relieve  my  father  from  debts  which 
he  had  incurred  in  expectation  of  the 
whole.  Another  portion,  I  trust,  will 
have  placed  in  sccuritv  beings  whose 
happiness  and  safety. form  my  latest 
wish  on  earth.  A  third  portion,  and  a 
large  one,  has  been  consumed  in  idle 
dissipation ;  but,  if  I  have  often  thrown 
away  a  hundred  guineas,  I  have  som^ 
times  given  away  ten. 

The  whole,  however,  at  last,  is  gone* ' 
paries,  lordships,  manors,  mansions — 
not  a  property  is  left  As  my  object 
was  always  rather  pleasure  than  pa- 
rade, this  change  in  my  circumstances 
is  little  known  to  the  world.  I  am 
writing — and  I  shall  die  so — in  elegant 
apartments ;  with  liveried  servants, 
splendid  furniture — all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  luxury  about  me.  The  whole 
is  disposed  of,  and  the  produce  con- 
sumed. To-morrow  gives  the  new 
owner  possession.  A  hundred  persons 
make  account  to  nod  to  me  to-morrow. 
I  have,  for  to-morrow,  four  invitations 
to  dinner. — I  shall  die  to-night. 

Let  iQe  not  be  charged  with  flying 
this  world,  because  I  fear  to  meet  the 
loss  of  fortune.  Give  me  back  the 
years  that  I  have  spent;  and  I  can 
deem  lightly  of  the  money.  But  my 
place — ^my  station  among  my  fidlow 
men? — It  totters;  it  trembles.  Youth, 
hope,  and  confidence — these  are  past ; 
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and  the  treasures  of  the  imfaliionied 
ocean  could  not  buy  thenr  bock; 

Life  of  life*— «pirit  of  enjoymentF-^ 
towhathasitnotfidlen!  Does  it  still 
apring  in  the  heart,  like  the  wild 
flower  in  the  fleld«-*the  nativeproduce 
of  a  vigorous  soil,  which  asks  no  til- 
lage, defies  eradication,  and  rears  its 
h^  alike  amid  the  zeph3rr  and  the 
storm  ?  No ;  it  is  this  no  longer,  ft 
is  an  exotic  now--4  candle-liffbt  flowed 
-o-the  sensitive  plant  with  tne  hue  of 
the  rose;  love  is  its  sunshine — ^wine 
the  dew  that  cherishes  it ;  it  blossoms 
beneath  the  ray  of  the  evening  star^ 
and  blooms  in  the  illuminated  garden 
at  midnight;  but,  in  the  cool  breeze 
of  morning,  it  droops  and  it  withers  ; 
and  day,  #hich  brings  Itfe  to  all  else, 
destroys  it  for  ever. 

Then,  if  I  had  the  Indies  still  in 
my  grasp,  would  I  endure  to  descend 
in  the  sade  of  4areation  ?  Would  I  join 
the  class  of  respectable  old  men  ;  and 
sit  spectator  of  a  mellay  which  I  am 
no  longer  able  to  engage  in  ?  Would 
I  choose  the  more  disgusting  course  of 
some  I  see  around  me ;  and  let  the 
vices  of  manhood  degenerate  into  the 
weaknesses  of  age?  Would  I  struggle 
to  maintain  a  field  in  which  victory  is' 
past  my  hope ;  diniute  a  pdm  which^ 
of  necessity,  must  be  wrested  from  my 
hand  ?  Would  I  enduze  to  have  men^ 
whom  I  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
as  children,  push  me  insolently  from 
the  stage  of  life,  and  seise  die  post 
which  I  have  occupied? 

If  I  could  not  bear  this,  still  less 
could  I  endure  the  probable,  the  ine- 
vitable consequences  of  living  to  ex- 
treme old  age.  To  be,  if  not  distaste* 
fttl  to  my  own  depraved  and  doting 
sense,  conscious  of  being  distasteful 
to  all  the  world  beside !  To  die  worn 
out  with  pains  and  aches  !  Helpless  in 
body— *feebler  still  in  mind !  The  tot- 
tering victim  of  decrepitude  and  idi- 
otcy^  cowering  from  that  fate  which  by 
no  eflS)rt  I  can  avoid ! 

I  will  not  come  to  this.  I  will  not 
make  a  shirking,  ignominious  end  of 
life,  when  I  have  tne  power,  within 
myself,  to  die  as  may  become  a  man. 
To  this  hour  I  have  had  strength  to 
keep  my  station  in  the  world.  In  a 
few  moments  it  would  be  gone — ^but 
I  shall  go  before  it.  And  what  do  I 
lose  by  uus  grappling  with  m^  fate  ? 
A  few  years  at  most  of  imcertainty  or 
uneasiness.  That  man  may  die  to^ 
17 
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namfw,.  I  Icikow  afflicts  him  little; 
Dut  let  him  reflect,  in  his  triumph^ 
that  he  muti  die  on  the  next  day. 
l.et  him  reroemher,  that  when  he  has 
iMnne  to  hear  people  inquire  after  hi^ 
health,  listen  to  his  answer  with  im- 
^tienoe,  and  go  to  Ije  happy  oat  of 
iiisteach-^when  he  has  home  to  dose 
the  eyes  of  the  last  friend  of  his  youth, 
tb  lose  all  his  old  connexions,  and  to 
And  himself  incapable  of  forming  new 
ones — when  he  naa  endured  to  be  a 
solitary,  excommunicated  wretch,  and 
to  read,  in  the  general  eye,  that  he  is 
au  intruder  upon  darth-»4ie  is  still  but 
as  a  ball  to  wnich  a  certain  impetus  is 
given ;  which,  moring  in  a  fixed  trade, 
can  neither  deviate  nor  pause;  and 
wMch  has  but  (to  an  inch)  a  marked 
space  to  pass  over,  at  the  end  of  which 
comes  that  fiill  frmn  which  the  world's 
worth  cannot  save  it. 

I  can  write  no  more.  My  hour  is 
last  approaching. — ^Now  am  I  greater, 
in  my  omji  holding,  than  an  emperor  1 
He  #ould  command  the  fate  of  others ; 
hut  I  command  my  own.  This  is,  in 
very  choice,  the  destiny  which  I  would 
embrace.  There  is  something  sublime 
in  thus  looking  in  the  face  of  Death : 
he  sits  over  a^dnatme  as  1  write;  and 
I  view  him  without  terror.  If  I  hav« 
-  a  predoi^nant  feeling  at  this  momenV 
it  is  a  feeling  of  curiosity* 
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One  Aill  glass  more,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared. Wine  is  wanting  only  to  aid 
the  nerve,  not  to  stimukte  the  courage 
or  the  wiU.  My  pistols  lie  loaded  by 
my  fdde.  I  will  seal  this  packet,  ne« 
vertheless,  with  a  steady  hand ;  and 
you  who  receive  it  shall  bear  witnen 
that  I  have  done  so. 

Now,  within  this  half  hour,  I  will 
foTjget  even  that  care  must  be  the  lot 
of  man.  I  will  revel  for  a  moment 
in  the  influence  of  wine,  and  in  the 
smile  of  beauty— I  will  live,  for  one 
moment  longer,  the  being  I  could  wirii 
to  live  for  ever. 

The  clock  strikes  eleven^ — Friend, 
whom  I  have  sdected  to  receive  my 
parting  words,  I  must  conclude.  I 
shall  send  this  letter  to  you  instantly. 
You  will  recdve  it  #hile  I  still  exist ; 
and  vet  you  will  be  unable— the  world 
would  he  imable-4o  prevent  the  act  I 
meditate.  Do  me  justice— «nd  ftr&- 
well !  When  the  chimes  tell  twdve 
to-night,  I  diall  be  uppermost  in  your 
mind.  You  will  wonder — ^you  will  be 
troubled — you  irill  doubt.  And,  when 
you  sit  at  breakfkst  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, some  public  newspaper,  recording 
my  death,  will  give  you  perhaps  the 
realitoieof 


Titus. 
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Dbab  North, — ^I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  sinking  scruples,  and  giring  a 
place  in  your  next  Number  to  the  endosed  paper,  entitled,  "  The  Last  Words 
of  Charles  Edwards,  Esq."  The  production  will  of  itself  sufficiently  explain 
who  the  writer  was.  I  knew  him  in  the  Peninsula  as  a  dashing  fellow ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  he  says,  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  his  mess.  Bad  aft  he 
was,  he  did  not  want  some  good  points :  he  was  not  a  scoundrel  to  the  core. 
He  is  gone !  May  the  history  of  his  errors  do  good  to  one  young  and  unhardened 
dinner !  I  think  it  may  well  be  expected  to  do  good  to  hundreds  of  them. 

Some  people  will  say  you  act  wrongly  in  giving  publicity  to  such  a  record. 
Don't  mind  this — ^it  is  mere  cant.  The  paper  is  a  transcript — I  have  no  doubt 
a  faithful  one,  of  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  had  strong  passions  himself,  who 
understood  human  passion,  who  understood  the  world,  and  who  lived  miserably, 
and  died  most  miserably,  because  he  could  not,  or  would  not^  understand  him- 
self;  and  therefore  derived  no  benefits  from  his  acute  perceptions  as  toothers. 
Is  not  this  a  lesson  ?  I  think  it  is  not  only  a  lesson,  but  a  lesson  of  lessons ; 
and  I  request  you  to  print  the  thing  as  it  stands. 

I  received  the  paper  from  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  at  one  time  served  in 
the  same  troop  with  Edwards.  The  packet  was  left  at  his  house  on  Christmas 
night,  182^  He  was  from  home  at  the  time,  and  did  not  reach  London  untfl 
a  week  had  eUpsed.  The  hand-writing  was  disguised,  but  he  recognised  it 
notwithstanding;  and  the  newspapers  of  the  day  sufficieUtly  confirmed  the 
import. — Yours  truly, 

MoaCAN  ODOHERTY. 
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One  dreary  eveniog  on  a  late  con- 
tinental tour^  I  sent  to  the  circulating 
library  of  the  little  town,  where  I  was 
detained  a  few  days  by  illness,  for 
0ome  books.  I  received  a  bundle  of 
the  usual  class,  deplorable  translations 
from  English  novels  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, from  the  German  ofPichler,  and 
Fouquet ;  and  French  fooleries  of  the 
aame  tonsure  by  Pigault  le  Brun,  La 
Fontaine,  &c.  &c  fof  course  gave  up 
the  idea  of  relieving  the  weariness  <u 
a  German  winter's  evenings  by  such 
specifics  for  the  promotion  of  ennni^ 
and  was  about  to  fling  them  aside  in 
despair,  when  my  eye  was  caught  by  a 
pair  of  thin  volumes,  on  which,  (from 
the  chief  part  of  their  leaves  being  un- 
cut,) I  fairly  enough  concluded,  that 
few  eyes  of  gentle  or  ungentle  readers 
had  even  deigned  to  look.  It  was  in 
English — a  story  of  Irish  manners,  and 
bad  the  singularity  of  having  been 
printed  in  Ireland,  so  late  as  last  Tear. 

I  dipped  into  it,  and  was  struck  by 
the  simplicity,  purity,  and  occasioniu 
eloquence  of  its  language.  The  au- 
thor is  altogether  beyond  my  con^je^ 
ture;  but  the  prefkce,  which  I  can 
scarcely  conceive  to  be  romance,  gives 
the  idea  of  misfortunes,  which  should 
not  be  suffered  to  fall  in  their  heavlF- 
ness  on  such  a  mind.  The  book  is 
stated  to  have  been  written  in  detach- 
ed parts  for  a  periodical  publication-^ 
under  great  neces8ity'»-'«and  literally 
i^ilhin  a  prism.  In  the  writer's  own 
words;— 

<^  To  urge  the  mlod,  from  which  all  the 
indtements  of  social  intercourse,  all  know* 
ledge  of  the  general  face  of  nature,  all  the 
aid  of  books,  and  all  the  hopes  which  give 
lifei  ts] value,  have  been  subtracted,  to  com- 
pose a  work,  which  shall  furaish  new 
sources  of  gratification,  is  somewhat  ou>re 
unreasonable  than  the  Egyptian  command 
to  make  bricks  without  straw ;  for  the  Is- 
raelites, unfortunate  and  oppressed  as  they 
were,  could  yet  roatn  ahread  in  search  of 
materials  for  their  work. 

"  The  wHier  qf  thete  paget  it  cotifined 
within/our  wuUt  I 

^'  The  work  is  the  product  of  a  mind 
operating  under  every  possible  disadvantage 
and  depression,  and  uncheered  by  a  single 
hope.     The  reluctant  labour  is  offered  to 


the  public,  most  truly  as  the  detponiing 
eflfbrt  of^^ff  UHXcmng  Author^ 

If  this  language  be  tme->(and  its 
truth  may,  of  course,  be  ascertaindl 
from  its  publisher,)  it  would  be  a 
work  of  honourable  benevolence  to 
Seek  out,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  al- 
leviate the  immediate  pi^ure ;  in  the 
next,  to  encourage  a  mind  of  such  in- 
telligence and  fbeling  to  proceed  in  ltd 
career — to  point  out  a  higher  range  of 
view,  and  to  urge  it,  by  public  notice, 
to  the  cultivation  of  powers  capable  of 
fkme.  As  a  man  and  a  Christian,  I 
look  upon  this  as  a  solemn  duty;  as  a 
lover  of  literature,  I  feel  a  tendency  of 
spirit  towards  every  mind  excitea  by 
the  graces  and  delights  of  literature. 
I  instinctively  regard  them  as  forming 
a  dass  of  a  superior  order,  a  gentle  and 
lofty  brotherhood,  a  native  nobility  of 
genius,  among  whom,  all  that  was  ge- 
nerous and  pure,  accomplished  and 
splendid,  in  our  nature,  spontaneously 
assumed  its  place ;  and  firom  whose 
spirits,  all  meanness  and  vulgarity  of 
manners,  all  bitterness  and  avarice,  en- 
vy and  uncfaaritablenesSj  were  expelled 
without  an  effort,  and  without  a  stain. 
«— And  this  is  the  unquestionable  truth. 
The  finer  imaginations  are,  in  the 
great  majority^-assttrances  of  the  moi« 
generous  ana  kindly  hearts.  Those 
mightier  and  first-rate  intellects,  that 
'form  a  race  by  themselves,  and,  like 
the  summit  of  the  Alps,  overtop  the 
world  with  undiminished  superiori- 
ty in  every  age — have,  almost  without 
exception,  been  tender,  puie^  and  full 
4>f  affection.  If  they  have  undergone 
their  periods  of  sterner  displays,  and 
had,  liKS  their  mountain  emblems,  the 
tempest  and  the  thunder  round  their 
awful  brows ;  their  habitual  purpose 
has  been  to  pour  down  fbrtihty  and 
refireshins  t6*the  borders  of  the  land. 

Sometning  ought  to  be  done  for  the 
^  Unwitting'  Author.*' 
.  The  worx,  from  its  minuteness  of 
general  observatioUi  and  olose  know* 
ledge  of  the  fbmale  heart,  seems  ta 
have  been  written  by  a  female.  Ah 
additional  daim.  But,  whether  or  not, 
it  is  written  with  a  poWef  which  prae*- 
tice  and  encouragement  might  raise  to 
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no  trivial  disdnctioii.  It  consists  of 
two  Tdes — ^the  Agent  and  the  Pavi'> 
Hon,  The  former,  purely  Irish,  detail- 
ing the  rise  of  an  obscure  man  of  pro- 
bity and  inteUectual  acquirements  to 
competence  and  respect ; — ^the  story  of 
Jactib  Corr  might  oe  no  useless  ma^ 
nual  for  many  an  Irish  landlord.  The 
Pavilion  is  the  more  attractive  and  pain- 
ful sketch  of  a  first  love,  broken  off  by 
the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  a  girl 
of  beauty  and  talents^  The  lover  is 
Xaverius  Blake,  a  name  of  weight  in 
the  west  of  Ireland ;  the  lady  is  Clara 
de  Burgh, — both  sufficiently  opulent, 
and  on  the  point  of  marriage,  with  the 
fullest  approbation  of  their  families. 
Some  ac^entures  and  hair's-breadth 
escapes  diversify  the  narrative,  till, 
within  a  week  of  the  marriage,  XavC' 
rius  leaves  Dublin  in  order  to  make 
preparations  for  his  bride.  Clara  is 
struck  with  some  superstitious  pre- 
sentiment of  seeing  him  no  more,  takes 
cold,  and  is  seized  with  a  fatal  Olness. 
The  story  is  told  by  a  female  friend. 

^  My  sleep  that  night  was  so  disturbed 
by  indistinct  dreams,  Uiat  it  could  not  just- 
ly be  called  rest  One  moment  I  was  en- 
aeavouring  to  fly  from  a  furious  herd  of 
cattle,  which  all  my  endeavours  seemed 
•only  to  bring  nearer  to  me ;  the  next,  some 
irresistible  power  was  hurrying  me  down  a 
precipice  towards  a  dark  abyss,  into  which 
I  momentarily  expected  to  be  plunged.  No 
catastrophe  happoied  to  me  from  my  a^ny 
of  fear ;  yet  in  a  second  the  floating  vision 
changed,  and  I  found  myself  crushed  un- 
der Sie  ruins  of  a  fSsUen  house,  a  heary 
beam  lying  on  my  breast  and  impeding  re- 
spiration, so  that  I  could  not  speak  in  an- 
swer to  the  friends  who  were  calling  and 
searching  fbr  me.  Anon,  I  saw  Clara  in 
the  same  situation,  while  I  vainly  endea- 
voured to  move  to  her  assistance.  Again, 
I  saw  Xaverius  tie  her  to  the  tail  of  an 
unbroken  horse,  which  he  held  by  therein, 
and  lashed  into  fiiry,  while  burstt  of  wild 
and  demoniacal  laughter  declared  the  d^ 
light  with  which  he  saw  Clara  whirled 
round  the  ring.  I  heard  the  screams  of  the 
victim ;  and  the  violence  of  the  e^rts 
.which  I  made  to  arise  to  her  rescue  at 
length  awoke  me,  with  nerves  too  much 
shaken  to  allow  me  to  sleep  again.  I  arose, 
though  it  was  only  just  day.  When  dress- 
ed, I  attempted  to  read,  but  found  it  im- 
possible, or  to  keep  my  thoughts  fixed  to 
the  book.  I  took  out  my  work  to  as  little 
purpose.** 

After  this  ominous  agitation,  she 
whiles  away  some  hours  in  recovering 
her  self-possession,  and  then  visits  her 
friend.  The  scene  has  in  it  nothing  of 
singularity ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  al- 
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together  simple,  and  laeh  as  may  have 
occmred  every  day  at  the  deaui-bed 
of  an  intelligent  and  sensitive  mind ; 
yet  it  takes  a  strong  hold  on  the  feel* 
mgs,  and  is  pathetic  to  a  remarkable 
d^ee. 

•'  With  a  heavy  heart  I  ascended  to  the 
zoom  of  my  friend.  I  saw  several  of  the 
servants  as  I  passed,  who  noticed  me  only 
with  a  silent  curtsey,  instead  of  the  smiling 
wdcome  with  whidi  I  had  been  invariably 
received.  Their  noiseless  and  ghosulike 
tread  had  something  appalling  in  it,  and  I 
entered  my  poor  Clara  s  chamber  with  a 
tenfold  depression  of  spirits.  As  I  opened 
the  door,  she  raised  herself  in  the  bed,  and 
putting  back  the  curtain,  said, '  Ellen,  how 
I  have  longed  to  see  you  !* 

'^  She  seemed  to  speak  with  great  diffi* 
culty  ;  and  her  voice  was  so  hoarse,  that  had 
I  not  seen  her,  I  could  never  have  recog- 
nized  it  as  hers.     •     ••••■• 

'*  She  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow  for  a 
moment,  then  turned,  and  exhibited  every 
symptom  of  resdessness  and  fear.  At 
length,  flinging  down  the  clothes,  she 
cried,  '  I  cannot  rest ;  my  poor  mother ! 
— ^Ellen,  be  a  diild  to  her  when  I  am  gone; 
she  will  grieve  beyond  measure.  I  have 
been  the  sole  source  of  happiness  to  her ; 
she  had  identified  all  her  thoughts  with 
mine.  What  will  console  her  ?  So  young 
as  I  am  I  it  is  no  life-weaiied  pilgrim, 
prepared  by  infirmity  and  disappointment 
for  the  rest  of  the  grave,  whom  she  rerigns, 
but  her  child,  her  only  remaining  cmld, 
who  has  known  nothing  of  life  but  its  ]dea- 
sures.  Her  child  who  ever  doeed  her  eyes 
in  hope,  and  waked  them  to  joy.  My  pros* 
pects  were  so  bright !  no  anticipation  of 
evil  fbr,  or  from  me,  has  tau|^t  her  roig. 
nation  to  this  infliction.  In  the  long  visto 
of  years  to  come,  even  the  perspicadoos 
eye  of  maternal  anxiety  conld  discern 
nought  fbr  me  but  felicity,  and  usefulnesa, 
and  peace,  and  honour.  What  will  console 
her  in  this  blight  ?  Oh,  my  mother  I  may 
you  never  know  how  unwilhng  I  am  to 
die. — But  I  am  so  young,  my  perceptions 
of  happiness  were  the  most  acute,  and  they 
were  dl  realized.  But  yesterday  the  hap- 
piest of  the  happy ;  to-day  a  gasping 
wretch,  struggling  on  the  brink  of  the 
dark  and  terrible  ftbyra  of  eternity;  to- 
morrow the  pale  cold  image  of  departed 
happiness — a  senseless  clod,  no  longer  the 
source  of  pride,  of  hope,  of  joy,  or  interest, 
to  any  human  beine.  The  creature  so 
bekwed  will  be  an  object  of  abhorrcnee ; 
the  eye,  which  the  mind*s  stem  resolve 
shall  compd  to  regard  me,  will  dose  in 
involuntary  horror ;  the  hand  which  shall 
touch  me  will  shudder,  and  the  muades 
shrink  from  the  abhorred  contact  Even 
now  my  flesh  creeps,  and  my  imagination 
turns  with  loathing  and  diagua t  tum  the 
idea  of  what  I  shaU  be  then.    All  I  have 
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loffdl,  an  who  have  loved  me,  inll  wish  to 
Inde  me  in  the  darkaome  grave ;  there  no 
diooght  shall  dare  to  nsit  me,  or  picture 
to  itedf  that  form  once  gazed  on  with  de- 
light— Ah !  Ellen,  not  the  world's  wealth 
could  then  bribe  you  to  touch  the  hand  you 
now  so  fondly  caress.* — She  uttered  this 
with  such  a  continuous  glow  of  words,  that 
I  fi>und  it  impossible  to  interrupt  her ;  yet 
die  must  have  spoken  with  great  effort,  for 
her  voice  was  thick  and  hoarse,  and  its 
sound  searoely  rising  above  a  whisper.  It 
seemed  more  the  internal  raunnnring  of  the 
mind,  than  a  disooune  addressed. to  me.  I 
had  taken  her  hand  as  she  uttered  the  last 
words.  She  turned  her  heavy  and  languid 
eyes  on  me,  and  paused  as  if  ribe  eapecled 
an  answer.  '  Oh  !  Clara,  if  you  love  me, 
bow  can  you  thus  rive  my  heart  ?  Why 
conjure  up  such  horrible  images  to  harass 
and  incapacitate  me  from  being  of  use  to 
you  V    She  seemed  offended,  and  said, 

*  From  my  infancy,  all  my  jojrs  and  my 
griefs — every  thought  of  my  soul  has  been 
confided  to  you ;  but  in  desth  I  must  learn 
a  new  lesson.*  She  turned  from  me  and 
nghed  heavily.'* 

The  disease  increases,  and  this  in* 
teKSting  creature  has  a  stronger  con- 
Tietion  of  the  coming  of  deatn.  She 
takes  off  her  necklao^her  lover's  pre- 
sent— ^that  it  ma^  not  he  plundered  in 
the  tomb.  While  she  is  hoping  that 
her  mother  is  not  acquainted  wiu  her 
danger, 

*^  The  door  was  sofdy  opened  by  Mrs  de 
Burgh,  who  put  her  hesd  into  the  room. 

*  I  am  not  sleeping,  mamma ;  but  I  have 
been  just  hoping  you  were.  Did  you  not 
go  to  bed  ?* — ^  i  did  indeed,  ray  love.* — 
^  And  did  you  sleep  ?* — '•  I  did,  and  had 
pleasant  dreams  of  you.' — <  What  did  you 
dream  ?*  said  she,  languidly,  apparendy 
desirous  of  occupying  her  mother's  atten- 
tion with  anything  rather  than  a  scrudny 
into  her  feelings—'  What  did  you  dream, 
mamma  V 

*'  '  I  dreamed  that  your  wedding-day 
was  come,  and  that  I  entered  your  Cam- 
ber early  in  the  morning,  to  awaken  and 
assist  you ;  but  I  found  you  risen  and 
dressed  with  the  utmost  elegance  and  splen- 
dour,  and  looking  more  lovely  than  you 
had  ever  done  before,  even  in  my  partial 
eyes.  Your  father  stood  by  your  side,  in 
appearance  such  as  he  was  when  he  led  me 
to  the  altar,  as  young,  as  blooming,  and 
as  bright  with  happiness.  I  did  not  re- 
ceive him  with  the  joy  due  to  a  long  absent 
friend,  nor  widi  surprise  as  one  risen  from 
the  dead ;  yet  I  had  some  faint  conscious- 
ness of  our  not  having  lately  met,  for  I 
said,  '  You  here !'— '  Yes,*  he  replied, '  I 
am  come  for  Clara ;  it  is  dme.* 

'* '  Suddenly  we  were  in  church,  I  know 
not  how,  but  I  felt  no  surprise.  ^There  was 
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a  vast  crowd.  There  was  heaven^  music, 
and  such  a  reqilendanoe  of  light,  that  my 
sigiitbecsme  dazzled  and  confused.  I  knew 
that  we  were  at  the  alur,  and  that  some- 
thing was  going  on  ;  but  I  could  see  no* 
thing  distincdy.  There  were  bright  forms 
before  me,  which  I  felt  to  be  you,  your  fa- 
ther,  and  Xaverius,  but  I  tried  in  vain  to 
look  at  yon. 

^ '  Atlengdi  I  thought  theoeremony  waa 
finished,  and  that  your  father  had  placed 
Tou  in  the  bridegroom's  arms.  He  laid  his 
hand  on  me  and  said,  '  This  is  best ;  she 
is  happ^  I*  Again  I  tried  to  look  at  you, 
but  agam  the  ^ort  was  in  vain.  I  saw  no- 
thing but  light,  light  so  resplendent  as  to 
oompd  me  to  dose  my  aching  eyes.  When 
I  opened  them,  the  gay  scene  was  vanidi- 
ed ;  the  light,  the  people,  the  music,  were 
sone.  I  was  alone  in  the  church,  without 
fight,  yet  experiencing  no  sensatbn  of  fear 
or  perplexity  in  the  darkness. 

*' '  As  I  approached  the  door,  I  perceived 
Xaverius  seated  in  a  comer  near  it,  meanly 
dressed,  and  tossinff  a  gold  ring  up  in  the 
air,  and  again  catching  iu  I  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing  there  ?  '  Waiting,'  he 
replied,  <  to  give  this  to  my  bride ;  I  be- 
lieve  I  must  go  to  look  for  her.*  As  he 
arose  for  the  purpose,  I  was  awakened  by 
Ellis,  who  came  to  tell  me  Mr  Russdl  (a 
clergyman)  was  below.*  *' 

The  struggle  becomes  more  painfhl, 
hut  the  description  is  still  natural, 
touching,  and  true.  Intervals  of  reli- 
gious  despair  and  hope  succeed  each 
other — a  letter  arrives  from  her  lover, 
long  and  full  of  the  detail  of  his  pour- 
nev — ^its  liveliness  revives  her  to  nopes 
of  life — ^she  talks  of  seeing  him  again 
— ^but  the  disease  rapidly  masters  her 
spirits — ^she  is  dying,  inevitably  dy- 
ing— 

'<  I  am  going  fast,  Ellen,  let  the  coffin 
be  ordered.  Xaverius  will  be  here  on  Wed- 
nesday ;  he  will  come  to  cl^m  his  bride,  his 
Clara ;  let  him  not  find  what  was,  but  is 
not,  Clara.  Hide  me  instantly,  bury  me 
deep,  and  cover  the  grave  with  sods ;  suf- 
fer me  not  to  become  loathsome  to  his  ima- 
gination ;  still  let  my  image  be  to  him  fair, 
lovely,  and  gracious ;  let  it  dwell  in  his  re- 
ooUecdon,  like  the  sweet  visions  of  jrouth- 
ftd  joy, — sad  only  because  they  will  be  seen 
no  more.  He  will  return  on  Wednesday ; 
light  will  be  his  bounding  step  along  the 
hall ;  quickly  will  he  ascend  the  stairs,  and 
reach  tlie  sitdng-room  of  his  Clara — ^but 
Clara  is  not  there.  He  will  there  find  only 
her  bereaved  and  childless  mother,  in  her 
loneliness,  her  mourning,  and  her  despur. 
Yes,  there  he  will  also  find  thee,  Ellen ; 
yet,  sweetest  friend,  comfort  him  not  too 
toon, — Ah !  let  him  feel,  let  him  mourn 
my  loss.    Deny  me  not  a  few  tears  fhmi 
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himj  whose  image  Intercepts  my  Tiew  of 
heaven.  SufE^  him  not  to  forget  me,  £!• 
len.  When  his  courted  mistress — his  hiide 
— his  wife — the  mother  of  his  children-— 
still,  still,  my  Ellen,  speak  to  him  of  his 
lost  Clara.** 

Painful  as  the  nibject  is,  the  charac- 
teristics of  dissolution  are  among  the 
most  interesting  of  all  speculations — 
and  the  writer  seems  to  nave  survey- 
ed them  with  a  singular  fidelity — yet 
without  the  harshness  of  a  mere  scien- 
tific inquiry.  The  description  is  at 
pnce  vivid  and  delicate,  powerful  and 
pathetic.    The  last  hour  comes-^ 

*'  She  gave  me  the  miniature  of  Xaverius. 

*' '  Ellep,  take  this  nofw^  you  will  not  like 
to  take  it  from  the  corpse.  Take  it,  I  say ; 
when  he  marries,  claim  mine  ftom  him  ; 
you  will  love  it  stilL  Ellen,  give  me  pa- 
per I  I  would  write  to  Xaverius.* 

'*  I  thought  it  impossible,  but  I  brought 
the  writing  materials.  Her  fingers  trem- 
bled,  and  ner  band  wandered  over  the  pa- 
per, either  as  if  she  could  not  guide  her 
fingers,  or  keep  the  paper  in  her  sight. 

"  *  I  cannot  write. — Where  is  my  mo- 
ther ? — let  her  be  called ;  it  is  useless  to 
deceive  her  longer :  I  am  just  going.* 
.  «<  Poor  'Mrs  De  Burgh,  who  had  long 
been  in  the  room,  now  came  forward. 

*'  <  Your  blessing  and  your  pardon,  my 
mother !  your  last  blessing  on  your  child.* 

(( (  My  blessing,  and  the  blessing  of  our 
Father  in  Heaven,  be  upon  my  child ;  my 
pardon  you  cannot  want,  for  when  have 
you  erred  ?* 

•'  *  You  have,  my  mother,  a  daughter  in 
Ellen.  Tell  Xaverius— Oh  !  my  life  is  go- 
ing—^^Tiere  is  EUen  ?* 

"  •  Here,  my  Clara.* 

*"  Is  it  very  dark  ?* 

'*  •  It  is  dark— the  candle  is  shaded.* 

^*  She  sat  up  in  the  bed. 

'"It  is  not  that ;  it  is  I  that  am  dark. 
Iiife  is  leaving  me.* 

*'  Soon  after  she  said, — <  My  hands  are 
atiflfbning.* 

'*  I  chafed  them — ^they  were  cold,  but 
this  brought  back  their  warmth.  She  ob- 
served, that  it  was  pleaunt.     She  again 


asid,  m  a  harried  tone  of  alami,  and  easu 
ing  an  implofing  look  of  angnish  at  me,.... 
« 1  am  dying-,X>h  I  oh !  EUen,  what  shaU 
I  do?' 

«  «  Pray  to  God,  my  Clara.* 

<(  <  Do  yon  :  my  heart  prays,  but  I  have 
no  words.  Oh  !  it  is  dark,  so  dark  I  can 
scarcely  see  you.* 

''  She  approached  nearer  to  me,  and  put 
her  arm  over  my  neck. 

>'•  Now  I  cannot  sae  at  all,*  speaking 
quick ;  *  my  life  is  gone— I  am  gvung.* 

«« >  To  Heaven,  Claim.* 

^««  Yes,  to  Heaven,'  she  said,  loowd 
her  arm  from  my  neck,  placed  her  head 
on  the  pillow,  and  died." 

Xaverius  returns — is  thrown  into 
an  agony  of  grief,  which  is  followed 
by  long  despondency,  and,  in  about  a 
year— I  grieve  to  say  it,  for  the  honour 
of  our  constancy — by  marriage.  But 
whether  from  lingering  regret,  or  ha- 
bitual Sckleness  of  purpose,  he  suffers 
his  estate  and  the  world  to  glide  from 
him,  sinks  into  confined  drcumstan** 
ces,  and  is  presented  in  the  beginning 
of  the  volume,  yet  the  dose  of  the  sto- 
ry, as  having  lost  all  the  vigorous  and 
manly  beauty  of  his  early  miniature. 

1 1  would  be  idle  to  speak  of  thia  story^ 
or  of  the  writer,  as  perfect.  The  work 
has  obvious  deficiencies :  its  aimpUdtj 
is  sometimes  too  simple,  its  language  u 
often  negligent,  and  its  humour  alwa^ 
unlucky.  The  author  seems  to  have 
no  talent  fbr  the  ingenioua  drollery 
which  is  so  great  a  uvourite  in  Ire- 
land. Pathos,  and  sweetness  of  de- 
scription, the  mastery  of  the  human 
heart,  are  higher  attributes ;  and  those 
are  in  the  mind  that  produced  this 
unostentatious  and  dejected  labour. 
I  have  selected  only  passages  of  this 
character ;  but  the  description  of  a 
painting  of  Lazarus  and  Dives,  in  the 
house  of  Jacob  Corr,  might  justify  the 
praise  of  rich  conception,  and  poweiw 
All  and  picturesque  eloquence.  The 
author  should  write  again* 
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It  is  the  fiiahion,  the  cant^  over 
Scotland  now^  to  speak  and  scribble 
with  much  vdiemence  and  pomposity 
about  the  Covenanters.  They>  and  all 
in  any  way  connected  with  them,  be- 
tee  or  after  the  Religious  Pefteontion, 
are  renreaented  as  pure,  spotless,  high- 
ao«ikd,  hearenly-minded  men  ;  while 
no  picture  is  dark  and  devilish  enough 
for  their  adversaries,  who  are  perpe- 
tually painted  with  the  spuit,  and  al- 
most the  forms  and  lineaments,  of  de« 
mons.  The  '*  Tales  of  my  Landlord" 
are  said  to  be  a  series  of  libels  on  those 
men,  to  whom  we  owe  our  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty ;  and  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  bitterness  of  reprobation  with 
which  they  are  spoken  of  by  those 
persons,  whose  veneration  of  die  saints 
martyred  of  old,  is  somewhat  singu- 
larly  found  united  either  with  an  indif- 
ference to  the  piety  of  holj  men  in  the 
present  day,  or  with  scepticism  and  in- 
fidelity. This  cannot  but  excite  doubts 
of  their  sincerity ;  for  it  seems  impos- 
sible for  the  same  persons,  with  Ircart 
and  soul,  to  venerate  the  religious 
martyrs,  perishing  in  the  fire  to  pre- 
serve the  Word  of  God,  and  to  admire, 
as  the  best  and  foremost  men  in  mo- 
cbpi  times,  those  who  have  striven  by 
all  the  means  in  their  power  to  de- 
stroy the  Bible,  by  denying  its  inspi- 
ration, and  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
Christian  faith.  No  doubt,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  shew  how  all  this 
happens;  political  feeling  is  at  the 
bottom  of  tne  whole ;  and  too  many  of 
**  the  fond  admirers  of  devoted  worth," 
would  be  thought  to  kindle  into  noble 
rage  over  the  sufferings  of  the  saints, 
while,  in  good  truth,  they  are  feeding 
their  hearts  with  anger  and  malignity 
towards  their  political  opponents,  to 
whom  the  memory  of  all  such  martyrs 
must  be  dearer  far,  just  as  the  faith  is 
more  dearly  prized  for  which  they 
burned  or  bled. 

But  without  saying  one  word  more  on 
this  point,  (and  we  do  not  expect  that 
all  our  friends  will  agree  with  us  in 
these'sentiments,)  we  may  observe,  that 
the  great  charge  against  those  immor- 


tal Tales  is,  that  they  give  a  degrading 
diavacter  of  the  Covenanters,  fioihey 
indeed?  Power,  vigour,  energy,  pas- 
8ion,and  imagination,  are  all  made  at* 
tributes  of  that  character ;  the  writer 
wiahes  to  raise  terror  rather  than  pity  ; 
or,  if  we  weep,  that  they  shall  be  teara 
of  blood.  A  stem  pathos  is  over  all  the 
history  of  that  troublous  time ;  for 
persecution  drove  grief  into  g^t,  and 
remorse  groaned  over  the  crime  that 
yet  rid  the  land  of  an  oppressor.  The 
aouls  of  the  righteous  were  stained  aa 
they  became  snedders  of  blood ;  and- 
the  bigot  of  intolerant  religion,  and 
the  tool  of  arbitrary  power,  although 
baaev,  were  not  more  cruel  than  the 
prey  they  hunted  in  the  moors  and  on 
the  mountains.  It  required  a  power- 
ful and  fearless  genius  to  meddle  wiUi 
those  men  of  iron,  to  shew  them  aa 
they  were,  Bible-bosomed  murderers 
on  the  high-way ;  yet 
God,  if  ever  men  dia,  in 


in  fervour  i 
in  truth,  among  sullen  mosses  and  so* 
litary  mists.  Tenderness  might  be  in 
their  hearta,  for  they  had  wivesandchiL* 
dren  whom  they  had  loved  in  the  daya 
of  peace.  But  of  all  tender  thoughts, 
it  might  then  be  said,  "  O  that  they 
had  the  wings  of  doves,  that  they  might 
flee  away  and  be  at  rest  V  Strength 
sufficient  for  those  evil  days  lay  in 
another  region  of  the  soul — in  the  re« 
gion  of  its  power.  And  who  ever  rose 
from  the  perusal  of  those  Tales  with- 
out feeling  his  spirit  dilated  and  ex.- 
panded  into  a  strong  dark  sympathy 
with  the  character  of  these  stem  ^*  fore- 
fathers of  the  hamlet  ?"  Not  the  less 
do  we  hold  sacred  the  cause  in  which 
they  slew,  or  were  slain,  because  we 
see  that  they  too  were  men  of  sin ;  we 
think  of  them  with  more  awful  reve- 
rence, because  the  frailty  of  our  fallen 
nature  was  visible  upon  them,  even 
when  willing  to  go  to  God  throuffh  the 
flames ;  and  we  loath  with  amore  heart* 
aick  loathing  all  tyranny,  and  cmelty, 
and  oppression,  aa  we  see  them  gene* 
rating  evil  in  their  victims,  when  it 
appears  almost  to  be  impossible  to  shed 
the  blood  of  the  wioked  without  some 
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"  daimiftl  wpo^  od  our  own  loalty  or 
to  tppioadi,  withoat  something  like 
pretumptnous  freedom  with  God,  tfaoK 
altan  of  religion  before  which  we  have 
•tood  in  conlict  with  man. 

Now,  if  there  be  anj  truth  in  oar 
obierrationt,  it  ia  not  likely  that 
thoce  aothors  will  meet  with  more 
than  a  temporary  lueoeiSy  (if,  indeed, 
they  meet  even  with  that, )  who  en- 
deaTOur  to  write,  as  it  were,  in  op* 
poaitiott  to  the  Unkkown,  and  to 
paint  anew  the  chsncter  of  the  old 
Covenanters.  For  it  will  be  fonnd 
that  their  portraits  are  not  only  leM 
impressive  than  the  others,  bat  also 
not  so  true  to  history,  and  not  so  ac- 
eordant  with  our  knowledge  of  human 
nature  at  large.  We  lay  down  Ringan 
Gilhaize,  with  all  its  manifest  and 
manifold  meritSi  and  take  up  the  ma- 
gical volumes  again,  convinced  more 
than  ever,  that  such  were  the  living 
men,  and  that  such  only  could  they 
be ;  allowing,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  Unknown  has  his  nrgudices  and 
his  peculiarities,  as  well  as  his  neigh- 
bours, and  is  no  more  exempt  tnan 
ordinary^  people,  from  sins  that  easily 
beset  him,  although  their  indulgence, 
it  must  be  allowed,  has  worked  no 
deadly  effect  on  his  noble  and  potent 
spirit. 

Perhaps  Mr  Tennant  (in  our  opi- 
nion) is  somewhat  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament with  Mr  Gait.  But  as  this 
18  the  first  time  we  have  had  the  ])lea- 
aure  of  inUxKlucing  any  work  of  His  to 
our  readers,  we  shall  not  occupy  with 
discussion  or  disauisition  the  space 
which  will  be  much  better  filled  with 
his  poetry. 

The  subject  of  the  drama  is  a  con- 
spiracy— and  we  are  partial  to  conspi- 
racies. They  cannot  but  be  interest- 
ing— and  every  human  being,  however 
odiouSj  becomes  an  object  almost  of 
compassion,  when  we  know  that  he  is 
about  to  be  murdered.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  a  conspiracy,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  this  drama  moves  rather  heavily; 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  pay  a  gentle- 
man a  worse  compliment,  than  to  fall 
asleep  while  he  is  informing  you  that 
he  has  laid  a  plan  to  murder  a  Cardi- 
nal, or  even  a  Bishop.  The  first  and 
second  acts,  which  rather  flag,  and,  al- 
diOQgh  daasically,  are  not  spiritedly 
written,  are  occupied  in  various  collo- 
quies between  the  Cardinal  and  his 
creatures,  and  also  between  different 
Scottish  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  the 


olject  of  wUdi  is  to  acqwBBC  «s  wiA 
Uie  enormities  of  Beaton,  sand  tkesi- 
aerable  evils  they  are  Iwingiug  wpaa 
Scotland.  We  quote  the  whole  of  the 
last  scene  of  the  second  act,  wfddk  ex- 
hibits Mr  Tennant's  powcfa  in  a  faifdi- 
ly  favoarable  li^t,  and  is  cestsialy, 
although  a  little  langoid,  very  ben- 
tifuL  Beatrice  u  the  dsof;^iler  of  a 
sea-captain  confined  in  a  dna^eaa  bj 
the  Cardinal,  and  has  had  her  \ ' 
basely  assaulted  bv  him  oi 
the  palace  to  pray  her  £idici^a] 

ScEVE  IV. — A  Garden  near  ihe  CaAedraL 

Enter  Beatrice  SraAjro. 
IWe  seen  my  mocher  to  her  couch  to  rat. 
And  I  Yukit  said  my  evemng  prtycts  vidi 

her; 
And  DOW  I  seek  this  flowery  solitude, 
To  entertain  my  desolated  mind 
With  moonlight,  and  the  gaiden*s  siknt 

scenes. 
How  beautiful,  above  the  sea,  the  moon 
Has  lighted  up  her  sky*adoming  tordi. 
Dimming  th*  sbaslied  stars,  and  paring  all 
The  bay*s  expansion,  as  with  twinkling 

sheets 
Of  silver  fluent  on  the  flatt*ring  wave ! 
Nearer,  the  hillocks,  valleys,  rodks,  and 

shores, 
Flame  out  in  night^s  best  glory ;  and  the 

spires 
And  copper.gamish*d  roofs  and  pinnacles 
Of  yon  Cathedral,  gleam  and  tower  on  high, 
As  if  exulting  to  give  back  the  moon 
Her  image,  and  requite  her  with  a  sight 
Of  her  own  glory  flung  amended  back  % 
By  roofs  the  brightest  mat  she  sees  on  earth. 
The  garden,  too,  is  proud,  and  plumes  her- 

self 
On  her  fair  early  flowers,  which  she  expands 
Full  to  the  moon,  as  bragging  how  her 

brother 
Has  buskM  her  out,  though  she  regrets 

not  now 
His  absence  in  his  nster's  sweeter  beams. 
Welcome,  sweet  light,  and  with  tltee  wd- 

come  too 
Thoughu  of  divinely-sootliine  mdandioly. 
That  slide,  as  if  by  stealth,  mto  the  aoul. 
And  fill  it  with  a  stillness  calm  as  thine ! 
The  day,  with  all  its  flashy  glaring  li^ 
Its  brawl  of  business,  shouts,  and  dm  of 

wheels. 
Is  well  away  and  buried  in  the  sea. 
To  me,  and  to  the  sorrowful  of  heart. 
And  to  the  pious  saint,  and  to  the  lover. 
This  lonely  hour  comes  on  more  peace- 
giving, 
And  more  accordant  to  their  muaelu]  mood; 
For  I  have  been  in  sorrow  all  the  day. 
And  having  wiped  my  tears,  now  forth  repur 
To  feed  with  thoughts  my  meditative  bait. 
Haply  he  too,  to  whom  my  heart  is  vow'd. 
As  late  he  promised,  will  appear  lo  hkas 
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My  lolitad*  wlfh  his  njoldag  pnsenoe. 
He  knows  the  house  where  I  am  sojourner ; 
This  is  th*  appointed  pUoe,  and  this  the 

hour 
He  for  the  golden  intenriew  assigu'd. 
SEAT  ON,  {appearing  through  the  btuhee.) 
*Tis  she  herskf— I  see  the  moonlight  lie 
"Asleep  upon  her  neck  and  on  her  bosom. 
As  fain  to  find  such  precious  resting.plaoe ; 
Diana  is  not  jealous  of  her  beauty, 
Only  because  she's  like  herself  so  diaste ; 
And  therefore  does  the  comely  Qveen  of 

Nigh^ 
As  if  right  merry  to  behold  in  her 
A  maiden  so  completely  her  compeer. 
Concentre  all  her  yellow  streaming  beams 
To  gild  my  love  more  ravishingly  fair  !— 
[To  Beatrice. 
Heayen*B  richest  happiness  be  with  thee, 

sweet. 
And  every  joy  which  thy  perfection  merits  I 
O  let  me  press  to  this  unworthy  bosom 
A  beauty  and  a  worth  ao  excellent. 
It  is  my  ardour  only  merits  it  1 
Beat.  O,  thou  art  come,  xdj  love,  in 
neediul  time. 
To  gladden  me  amid  the  household  grie£i 
That  Heaven  hath  sent  to  purify  our  hearts : 
How  strange  to  meet  here  in  a  place  so 

strange. 
In  such  an  hour,  and  plight  so  sonrowftil ! 
How  different,  when  we  took  our  evening 

walks 
By  the  moon's  light  upon  the  lofty  shore. 
Whence  we  o'erlook*d  the  rolling  ocean 

from 
The  sea-marge  to  the  fiery-beacon*d  May ! 
Then  how  light-hearted  in  our  happiness ! 
How  little  boded  we  our  present  cares  1 
Yet  there  are  yet,  I  hope,  good  things  for 

us; 
He  who  commands  this  stillness,  and  o*er- 

spreads 
Heaven's  changeful  face  with  such  a  robe 

of  light. 
Will  yet  o'erspread  our  count'nances  with 
joy. 
SeaU  Oh,  fair !  thou  canst  not  be  where 
joy  is  not ! — 
Methinks  thy  person  is  enshrined  within 
An  unseen  heav'nly  tabemade  of  joy ; 
And  liove  and  Honour  are  the  cheruMm 
That  hover  o*er  thee  with  their  golden 

wings. 
Where  goodness  is,  there  must  be  happi- 
ness; 
Sorrow  may  fly  across  it  as  a  bird ; 
But  in  the  virtuous  bosom,  as  its  nest. 
Peace  as  the  halcyon  buUds,  as  did  the 

swallow 
Within  Ood's  altar  at  Jerusalem. 
Beat.  Yea,  Peace  must  be  where  Pa- 
tience  is ;  and  I 
Can  keep  my  spirit  patient  and  submiss. 
When  Ood,  who  gives  the  grief,  requires 

submission. 
As  sign  of  acquietoence  in  his  will ; 


That  I  can  do,  and  Heaven  reqafres  no 

more. 
But  joy's  ridi  cup,  dion^  tendcr'd  to  my 

Kps, 
I  cannot,  may  not  taste,  but  pass  it  by  ; 
Deferring  till  a  father's  doom  be  dear'd 
From  doubt  and  danger,  which  surround  it 

now. 
The  darker  from  to-day's  occurrences. 
SeaU  What  has  to-day  begot  of  darker 

doubt. 
To  add  to  yesterday's  as  striking  perils  ? 
He,  whose  stem  gripe  commands  thy  fiu 

ther's  Ufe, 
Is  cruel,  crud,  every  day  alike. 
Beat.  His  cruelty  is  madden'd  sow  by 

spite, 
And  indignation  of  imagined  wm^* 
Seat.  Whatmeansmyfoir  by  these  un- 
certain words  ? 
Beat.  Oh,  Seaton !  I  to-day  have  dared 

adeed 
Above  the  venture  of  a  timid  maid : 
Into  thy^heart  I  will  confide  it  all  — 
Him,  the  proud  master  of  yon  citadd. 
The  tyrant  of  our  shire,  and  of  the  land. 
Whose  arbitrary  gripe  of  iron  seized 
And  drsKg'd  my  father  to  his  house  of 


Him  have  I  pray'd,  and  on  my  knees  be- 

sou^t, 
Reck'ning  too  strongly  on  the  fbrvency 
Of  a  fond  daughter*8  suit,  to  liberate 
His  innocent  snd  pining  prisoner. 
That  prayer  refused  as  bold,  I  did  beseech 
A  little  boon— Jeave  to  revisit  oft 
And  cherish  him  with  tender  offices. 
Alas,  a  fruitless  suit !  I  might  as  well 
Beseech  tlie  blast  to  blow  not,  snd  to  spare 
The  wrecking  ship  it  drives  upon  the  shore. 
Nay,  his  chid  spirit,  roused  and  mortified 
By  niy  contenming  his  opprobrious  profibs, 
Burns  now  with  hotter  irritation,  which 
May  fall  too  fatal  on  a  Other's  head. 
Seat.  Oh,  hideous  heart  of  cruelty  and 

wrong! 
Oh,  fiend !  too  worthy  of  thv  hate  and  mine  ! 
Though  well  to  thee  I  could  have  propheried 
That  idle  supplication's  evil  issue. — 
He  is  incensed,  not  only  that  thy  father 
Has  foster'd  what  is  misnamed  heresy. 
Incurring  thence  an  honourable  blot; 
But  that  Balcaskie's  house  of  Strang,  whose 


You  share,  with  distant  consanguinity. 
Exerts,  with  all  the  neighb'ring  families, 
A  bold  hostility  against  his  power. 
Thence,  as  if  conscious  of  ccmspiracy^ 
He  shuts  himself  in  stem  relentlessness  t 
But  long  he  cannot  rule.    Already  he 
O'erplavs  the  tyrant,  to hisown destruction; 
Which  hovers  now,  suspended  o'er  his  head 
By  a  thin  ludr,  like  Dttnodes's  sword. 
Some  plot  is  sprouting,  and  will  ripen  soon : 
Events  must  burst ;  and  fate  can't  labour 

long 
Against  the  pressure  of  necessity. 
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Bttti,  Yet|  Scaton,  if  this  man  upon  him- 
Belf 

CompeU  destruction  from  the  hands  of  foes, 
I  cannot  bear  that  thou  shouldst  be  involved 
In  bang  party  to  the  fate  of  him. 
Whom  tlwu  had'st  reason,  for  thj  damsers 

sake, 
To  call  and  deem  a  cruel  enemy. 
Seat.  My  fair  one  !  I  revere  thee  for 
that  wotd : 
Though  not  the  less  for  thee,  and  for  my- 

sdf. 
And  for  my  oountry,  I  might  well  beclear*d. 
In  aiding  that  the  murderer  may  perish, 
Who  sedu  to  rid  the  world  of  honest  men.^- 
You  see  how  he  has  summoned  to  this  dty 
His  crowd  of  minion  priests,  that  swarming 

come 
To  cause  to-morrow  perish  at  the  stake 
A  saint,  whose  vestments  are  of  holiness. 
And  he  has  other  deaths  more  manifold 
On  hand,  comprizing  all  the  flower  of  Fife. 
These  slaughters  can  be  only  obviated. 
By  crushing  the  contriver*s  cursed  head  c 
His  own  devices  must  entangle  him ; 
His  pit,  for  othets  dug,  must  swallow  him ! 
Beat.  I  see  the  meaning,  then,  of  all  this 
stir 
And  flocking  thither  of  the  lai^ ; 
Their  broils  and  bickerings  with  priestly 

men; 
Their  scoffs  at  girdled  friars  and  mitras 

passing; 
Their  mutterings  and  whispers  where  they 

stand 
In  lonely  lanes,  and  oomers  of  the  streets. 
Grouped  into  gloomy  knots,  discnssiag 

something 
Mysterious,  and  of  terrible  import. 
£ven  now,  we  hear  at  times  the  distant 

sound, 
As  of  th'  explosion  of  confined  wrath ; 
Shouts,  as  of  furious  quarreUers ;  and  cries, 
As  of  fierce  men  infuriated  with  wine, 
Assaulting,  or  assaulted  in  the  streets. 
Such  signs,  I  doubt,  betoken  some  black 

storm 
About  to  agitate  this  fated  town. 
Yet  those  mive  nought  to^fear,  whom  love 

and  peace 
Unite  and  harmonize  in  holy  joy. 
As  the  moon  rides  serene,  regarding  not 
Earth's  petty  noises,  &r  beneath  her  orb ; 
£*en  so,  may  both  our  happy  hearts,  su- 
blimed 
Into  the  orbit  of  celestial  peace, 
Look  down  unharmM,  exulting  from  their 

height, 
On  the  black  storm  of  passion  as  it  breaks. 
Wrecking  the  lives  of  miserable  men  ! 
Seat.  Thy  words,  my  love,  are  all  of  hea- 
venly charm. 
And  too  divine  for  earthly-minded  men. 
Who  borrow  from  the  very  dregs  they're 

made  of 
Inevitable  drossiness  of  souL 
But  see,  tlie  moon  seems  now  high.pitch*d 
above 
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spure, 
Flinging  its  long  sharp  shadow  afc  our  £wc. 
Reminding  us  of  midnight,  and  the  hour 
At  which  even  those  who  knre  like  unto  in 
Must — 'tis  a  word  I  scarce  can  speak — 

Beat.  Blust  put. 

We  have  too  long  made  solemn  night,  m& 

all 
Her  serious  starry  daughters  of  the  ik]r> 
A  witness  of  our  idle  colloquy. 
And  yet  I  cannot  err  while  talking  wilfa 

thee; 
And  yet Good  night  I— 4hat  woid  muat 

come  at  last, 
Though  long  it  loiters  on  a  lover's  fipa. 
Seat*  Good  night,  my  love  i  Good  an- 
gels guard  you  well ! 
Beat.  A&u,  my  boy  I  sweet  ile^  b*. 

dew  your  pillow ! 
And  Heaven  awake  us  to  sweet  peaoe  t». 

morrow  1  [Exeunt  teoeralbf. 

The  conspirators  are  long  baflled  in 
their  designs  against  Beaton's  life;  and 
Wishart,  tvhom  they  had  hopped  to 
save,  is  martyred.  The  description  of 
the  martyrdom  is  good. 

Carmicftael.  No  sooner  had  th'  appoinl- 
ed  moment  come. 
When  from  the  CasUe's  gate  the  gnde 

saint 
Appear'd,  all  radiant  with  sweet  smilea  of 

Amid  a  threat'ning  multitude  of  speait  s 
His  hands  were  shackled,  yet  his  lips  were 

fttt 
To  utter  blessings  on  the  guards  about  Imn : 
Their  Tufl[lan  faces,  as  they  heard  his  wmda, 
Stream'd  down  a  river  of  unwonted  tenst 
Beseeching  pardon,  they  were  thua  enforced 
To  do  their  office  so  unmerdfolly. 
Two  beggars  stood  by  the  wiyiide,  and 

craved 
An  alms ;  /  have  no  hand*  to^day^  he  said. 
To  give  an  aimt^  but  God  wiU  give  hit 

blessing. 
Thus  onward  all  the  way,  serene  as  if 
He  was  to  mount  the  pulpit,  not  the  scaf- 
fold, 
Till  he  arrived  at  the  prepared  place : 
And  then  he  kiss'd  his  executioner. 
Who  blabber'd  sorrow,  as  he  chain'd  lam  to 
The  stake,  ahd  lighted  the  fiist  faggot  up ; 
Which  when  the  crowd  saw  flaimng,  aU 

its  mass. 
Out  from  the  nearest  to  th'  extrcmest  ciidet 
'Gan  heave  throughout  with  surly  agita- 
tion, 
Like  ocean  by  a  sudden  whirlwind  wlupt : 
Then  shouts  of '  shame,'  and  cries  of  ^  mur- 
der,' rose  5 
Then  had  they  forward  pressM,  and  tram- 
pled out 
At  once  both  headsman's  lifo  and  fiiggot'k 

fire, 
But  that  they  saw,  high  m  the  Gaatk'^ 
walls, 
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Thb  cafuMmifltt  A-tintoe,  with  thdrreeds 
Just  hovering  for  th*  ezploskm,  and  the 

moutbfl 
Metallic,  that  were  glutted  rich  with  death. 
Frowning  upon  them,  ready  at  one  roXley 
To  sweep  th*  encumber'd  street  from  end 

to  end. 
Meantime  the  heavens  had  pall*d  them- 

sdves  all  round 
In  mourning  of  funenal  thunder-climds ; 
And,  just  as  that  first  fa^ot  was  lit  up, 
Wcfitsuch  a  show'r  of  heavy  dn^  assoon 
Quenched  into  bhickaees  the  obnoxious 


Thrice  was  it  fired  by  man,  and  thrice  again 
Heaven*8  rain  descended  to  extinguish  it ; 
TilL  at  the  last,  nuui*s  stubborn  hate  pre- 
vailed: 
At  which  the  thunder  nmtter*d  down  to 

earth 
His  indignation,  and  the  eastern  sky 
liet  loose  a  blast  upon  the  town,  that  shook 
Men-cover*d  steeples,  walls,  and  tottering 

roofs. 
Whereby  all  hearts  were  terrified,  lest  God 
Was  loosening  the  foundations  of  the  world. 
iVofffUM.  And  what  were  Beaton  and 
his  pack  about. 
Amid  this  ekmental  hurly-burly  ? 
Stood  he  beside  the  pile  to  ply  the  bellows  ? 
Or  sat  he  in  his  painted  room  at  ease, 
Playing  at  cards,  and  cheating  Paisley's 
Abbot? 
Carm,  I  saw  the  villain— he  was  thrust 
upon 
Mine  and  the  people*8  eyes  obtrusively ; 
I  watched  his  kwks,  his  gestures,  as  he  lay 
PTank*d  in  his  Rmnish  ceremonial  robes. 
On  tufU  of  purple,  o*er  bis  western  window, 
Marking  with  neUish  curiosity 
The  progreis  of  the  saint-devouring  flame  ; 
I  saw  him  and  his  prelates  laughing  loud, 
And  waging  to  eaoi  other,  where  they  lay, 
<0  monstrous  I)  nods  of  execrable  triumph. 
As  round  the  suflTrer,  waving  red  and  high. 
The  flames  reluctantly  came  narrowing. 
And  closed  him  in  at  last  amid  those  spires. 
Whence  his  just  spirit  boundmg  sprung  to 
heaven  I 
Nor.  Abominable  outrage !  teUitnot 
Again,  Carmichael,  in  fair  Scottish  ground ; 
Lot  stones  and  turf  should  rise  up  in  our, 

faces. 
And  brand  us  pubUdy  with  cowardice  ;— 
Nay,  tell  it  every  where— sound  it  about 
From  tops  of  buls,  from  parish-churches* 

spires, 
At  borough-crosses,  ferries,  and  fire-sides, 
That  men  may  rise  in  mass  exasperated, 
And  rush  into  our  county,  rating  us, 
Crying,  Lives  there  a  Sheriff  in  this  shire. 
That  Vkt  a  stream  injustice  so  runs  down  ? 
Or  are  there  men,  or  sxe  there  milksops  in 

it?— 
Ay,  there*s  a  Sheriff,  *twill  be  said,  but  he 
Wears  breeches  only,  not  the  sword  of 
justice; 
Vol.  XIV. 


He  swaggers  in  his  words,  a  weU-tongued 

brag^^art. 
But  Card*nal*s  Ing  hat  is  the  bug  fbr  him  ; 
It  scares  him  as  the  scare-crow  does  the 

bttd."" 

0  shame,  shame,  shame !  I  will  not  brook 

itlon^; 

1  will  be  at  Imn  greedihr  to-morrow ; 

I  wiU  not  sleep  ttU  1  have  purged  our 
shire. 

And  made  it  deaner  by  the  sooundrel*B 
death! 

What  say  you  to  it  P   Shall  I  go  alone. 

And  througli  some  port-hole  worm  into  his 
castle? 

Or  will  ye  be  my  pioneers,  to  break 

Way  thiougli  ms  doors,  with  lever  and 
with  axe? 

Were  I  but  in,  I*d  hang  him  on  his  bed- 
post; 

He  is  too  vile  for  stabbing  now,  I  think  I 

Let  us  hasten  on  to  the  catastrophe, 
which  is  stem  and  murderous. 

Cardinal,  If  ye  but  spsre  my  life.  111 

let  you  in. 
MehnL  Haplv  we  may,  my  Lord,  if  ye*re 
butkina. 
And  entertain  us  strangers  hospitably. 
Admitting  us  at  once  into  your  heart. 
Card.  Swear  by  Ood*8  wounds,  that  you 
will  spare  my  life. 
And  1*11  unbolt. 

Nor.  By  Heaven,  I'll  not  swear  so  ; 
I  should  be  perjured-guilty  and  blasphemer, 
T*  unswear  by  sudi  an  impious  startling 

oath 
^^al  I  have  sworn  more  piously,  and  more 
Conform'dly  to  the  customs  of  good  men. 
Open,  my  Lord,  I  cannot  trifle  longer — 
[They  break  open  the  doory  and  ruth 
in. 
Car.  (Juiiing  into  a  chair.)  Oh,  Norman 
Ijesdie !  wilt  thou  murder  me  ? 
Spare— I  was  once  thy  friend— I'll  give 

thee  gold. 
Lands,  houses,  anything,  but  spare  my 
life! 
Nor.  Oold,  houses,  hmds !  No,  no,  Vm 
not  the  man 
To  barter  vengeance  for  a  candle's  snuff; 
I  do  not  come  a  pedlar  to  your  chamber ; 
I  come  th'  avenger  of  myself  and  country* 
Card'nal,  I'll  not  detain  you  long ;— .thou 

hast 
Upon  thy  hand  a  journey  tedious  long, 
(Though  not  to  Falkland— that  is  superse- 

ded;> 
The  pale  hell-foUow'd  horse  stands  at  thy 

gate. 
With  pendent  stirrups  ready  fi>r  thy  feet 
T'  ascend  and  seat  Uiee  in  the  vacant  sad- 
dle; 
I  hear  him  neighing  for  thee  in  thy  court ; 
Therefore  I  shall  be  brief.  Caid'nal,  thou 
know'st 

SH 
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iliii  iwioi  writliiij 

[T^ke9  omi ^id  ahews  him  ^  Kii  fff  ^ 

mume$  mmtkrtL  i«  hU  hand  mnUng^ 

fn-dtsth.] 
Kcmftt  it?    Tbe  eaoA.  o*  the 

kcnii*tt  thon  it  ? 
Seat'  AoQ  mj  hl^be^n  iMme,  117  niiclt 

Jctm% 
Mine  own,  all  dunnaUy  eonsignM  to  death, 
Byioine  mart  oowazdly  nd  end  ibe, 
whom,  eoold  I  onee  Aad  oat,  mtd  see  he- 

fyn  me^ 
IM  nte  him  to  die  teedi  vitfa  his  mjadeede^ 
Tin  hit  teeth  cfaaCterM  with  the  duU  of 


AlltheMabo 


him, 

And  atib  him     rhnt  [Stdhshiwt, 

Card,  Fy,  fy»  I  am  a  priest 
MeL  Yea,  so  indeed 

Thoa  arty  but  one  of  Satan,  not  of  God : 
The  |iriest  of  God  died  yesterday,  and  rode 
To  Paradise  upon  his  iHieels  of  lire. 
The  priest  of  Satan  only  dies  to-day, 
ThoQ^  he  deserred  long  ago  to  die, 
That  so  the  priest  of  God  might  yet  have 

Hired; 
In  part  'twas  my  nqriecft,  wfaieh  to  atone 
I  give  it  thee,  dioii^  late.      [Siahs  Afnt. 
Carm.  Hold,  hoM,  my  irieads,  though 
wimtfaful,  hold  a  qiaoe ; 
Too  hotly  Passion,  tot  such  serious  act, 
Inflames  and  irritates  the  body*s  nenre, 
Casting  a  shade  of  blame  on  that  whidi 

ought 
To  be  all.blamdess  as  fiur  Justice  is.— 
O  wicked  man,  repent  thee,  ere  thou  die, 
Of  thy  most  cmd  murder-stained  life  f 
Lo,  lo,  the  dry  white  ashes  of  God*s  saint, 
Seal  finmi  thy  window,  yet  He  heaped  hi^ 
Crying  to  hearen  for  thy  nefiuious  blood. 
To  shuce  and  satisfy  and  keep  them  down 
From  being  scattered  by  the  scoffing  wmds  I 
Here  then,  before  my  God,  I  do  protest. 
That  nor  thy  person's  hatred,  nor  the  love 
Of  thy  large  treasured  wealth,  nor  any  fear 
Of  cfanger  from  thy  lawless  boundless 

power. 
Moves  me  totfab ;  it  is  because  thou  aft 
Th'  obstinate  foe  of  God,  and  of  his  saints. 
And  of  his  holy  gospel  and  his  law. 
That  I  have  urged  my  long'4emurringsoui 
To  this  revenge,  so  cool,  so  unimpasskm'dt 
For  God,  and  for  his  Churdi.  [Stab*  Mm, 
Card,  Fy,  fy,  oh,  aU  is  gone  I  [He  diet, 
Ncr.  Ay,  all  ii  gone ; ' 

All  crudty,  all  wickedness,  all  lust, 
Through  which  our  poor  land  hath  been 

weeping  long. 
Happily  gone,  evamsh'd  with  thy  Hfe ! 
lien  now  shall  breathe  in  Scotland ;  diey 

shall  read 
Their  Bibles  on  the  house-tops  all  aloud 
Unto  the  passers-by ;  and  lovers  now 
Shall  'spouse  then:  pretty  virgms,  quite  se- 


hTo  Tophet  with  thee,  to  pedtene  dir  aoal 
WithveryqointeBScaceof  sia'snnkodoBO, 
And  make  it  dear  10  Satan  1 

Stmmg.  Hovhedied 

Like  to  a  coward ! 

Csrai.  likeafcdhe&d; 

Hestd  yi  him  reeommend  his  Afing  aonl 
UnlohisMeker?  Not  a  word  of  liHf  ; 
His  tfaong^ts  and  his  TCgrels  wflte  fin  aleoe 
On  leaa  of  file  and  faiae,  hinging  ~ 
Poor  wotldlmg^  to  the  last. 

Lmm$dam.  E'akletl 

Now  that  wy^ie  fidrly  done  with 


ItttWit 
esfth*^ 


Let  htm  e'en  pass  awmy  into  his  plaee» 
Without  nn worthy  wmids  of  oootnmdy. 
AU  falotchM  with  smlnl  vilc&easaa  he  is, 
/a  pace  regniexui  .*  So  I  say. 
KirkaUff^  ietOnimg.y  Snrdy  he*s  esag^t ; 


he  *8caped  not  from  my  pc 
"      '         '7  dain  that 
God's  fold ! 


Cerai.  See  die  wolf  1 


»gedi 


KMc,  *Tis  bat  a  hkiody  sig^and  yet» 
my  friends, 
I  give  yon  grstolation  Ibr  myself 
And  fat  my  country ! 

Stramg.  Ycss  csespt  the  GdM; 

And  her  oppnsstve  Ftcndnncn,  who  wiH 

not 
Be  merry  at  the  news  ? 

Carm,  But  see,  the  people, 

Alarm'd  and  anzioas,  are  coUectii^  ftst 
Befbre  the  gate,  to  know  what's  gomg  00 ; 
To  satisfy  and  ^uiet  them,  let  us 
Uplift  for  ezpositiDn  on  the  window 
The  body  of  the  man,  who  yesterday 
Oased  from  that  very  place  upon  thedciith 
Of  one  his  maUoe  had  condemn*d  to  fire ; 
Ah  I  little  boding  his  own  sudden  end  I 
80  shall  his  crud  bh)od,  Hke  Jeiebd'a, 
Be  sprinkled  on  the  wall ;  andlinipv  thcreb 
Its  stains  unwash'd  by  future  winten' 

rains 
For  many  a  generatbn,  that  our  sons. 
And  our  sons'  son^  may  take  good  note  of 

And  passing,  say,  Yet  ace  upon  Aeae  Hornet 
The  Mood  of  him  who  tiew  the  SakOt  of 
God! 

[CmrtaUtfidk, 

There  are  no  fewer  than  thirty  eha*  I 
raetera  in  this  dranuu  Of  coiune,  thgr 
are  almost  all  aketdies;  and  we  & 
not,  in  general,  see  in  them>  mpdi 
power,  filiedom,  or  originality.   Kor« 
man  Leaslie  is  the  best ;  and  Beatrice 
Strang,  as  will  have  been  seen,  is  an 
interesting  maiden.  The  chief  merit  of 
the  drama  lies  in  tbe  simplicity  and  \ 
strength  of  its  language,  which  is  at  I 
once  homdy  and  dasdcai,  andthrooeh* 
out  shews  the  sdiolar.    It  isfyiof 
indisputable  proofs  of  Mr  Teonant's 


..J 


ins.;]  T^na^fardimaiBitaom. 

talenti ;  atid  by  three  long  and  oon- 
tiDQoiM  extraetSy  we  luTe  enabled  the 
pablic  to  fonn  their  ann  opinion  of 
hii  poweTB.  Thifly  after  all,  is  ininite* 
I7  the  beat  way  of  treating  a  work  of 
merity  especially  one  like  the  present^ 
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wliich  has  not,  aohim  weknow,  jet 
attracted  the  attention  of  onr  eriticid 
bvBthren,  whoeeboundleBipanegyridcs 
birn  pften  been  lavished  on  far  infem 
noft  piiroductiona. 


Hooo's  THaax  rxmiLS  of  womak.*  ~ 
{See  NoeieM  Ambrasianm.  No.  XIL) 
Ws  know  not  whedier  Hogg,  die  onrseWea  to  a  pine-aj^le  or  a  foaej- 
Well-Belo?ed,  ia  greatest  as  a  chi<^  tnmip^to  a  golden  pippin  or  a  green 
Talrons  or  mml  writer.  In  the  one  crab--4o  noyau  or  castor-oil— to  white 
d»araeter»  many  prefer  htm  to  SooHr^  aoup,  syllabnb,  and  venison,  or  to 
and,  in  the  other,  he  is  thought  to «'' sheep^head  broth,  haggis,  and  hog's 
beat  Pope  black  and  Uue.  His  kni(^t»     fleah.    The  table-doth,  too,  is  damatt. 


are  wonderful  creations  of  genius,  and 
altogether  above  tfarljpiiUtary  standard; 
and  as  for  his  ladies,  none  more  mag* 
nanimons  ever  followed  a  marching  ie« 
giment  When  he  leaves  the  lists,  and 
sports  poet  of  neaoeM  parlour  life,  he 
looks  with  his  lari^e  g<>ggle  eye  through 
the  dim  window  in  the  human  hearty 
and  discovers  the  purty  within  at  tea 
or  punch,  or  all  retiring  to  rest.  He 
paints  tibem  as  he  detects  them  in  thdr 
privacy,  figged  out  in  their  Sunday's 
nest,  UKiulging  in  dishabiUei  or  stnp« 
ped,  as  lords  and  ladies  used  to  strip 
during  the  dark  ages,  puris  naturaU" 
bus.  It  is  indeed  this  rare  union  of 
high  imagination  with  homely  truth 
that  constitutes  the  peculiar  character 
of  his  writings*  In  one  page,  we 
listen  to  the  song  of  the  nightinpde, 
and  in  another,  to  the  grunt  of  the 
boar.  Now  the  wood  is  vocal  with 
the  feathered  choir ;  and  then  the  sty 
bubbles  and  squeaks  with  a  farm-sow, 
«nd  a  litter  of  nineteen  pigwiggins. 
Now  "  it  is  an  angel's  song,  that  bids 
the  heavens  be  mute ;"  and  then  it  is 
Jamie  himself,  routing  "  Love  is  like 
a  dizziness ;  it  will  not  let  a  puir  bodie 
gang  about  lus  bizziness."  Now  en« 
ters  bonny  Kilmenie,  or  Mary  Lee, 
preparing  toflee  into  Fairy-land,  or  beat 
up  the  quarters  of  the  Man  in  the 
Moon ;  and  then,  lo  and  behold,  some 
buggered,    red-armed,    homy-fisted, 

Slur-nailed  Girray«  removing  on  the 
y  before  tenn,  firom  the  Hen-coop  to 
the  sign  of  the  Kilt,  on  an  adtance  of 
six  shillings  on  the  half-year'a  wage. 
Never  was  there  such  a  bothering  re- 
past set  down  before  the  reading  public 
oy  any  other  caterer.  It  is  impossible 
to  foresee  whether  we  are  about  to  help 


and  richly  figured ;  but  viUainonaly 
darned  and  washed  in  its  own  grease 
— «  china  tureen,  filled  to  the  brim 
with  hodge-podge,  undergoes  unoea* 
aing  domiciliary  visits  from  a  huge 
wooden  spoon,  fitter  to  stir  tar  fiw 
sheep-smearing.  Here  a  broken-nosed 
muatord  pot,  purchased  from  Fteter 
Bell's  thirteenth  wife ;  and  there  a  piece 
of  plate  from  the  Shakespeare  Club  of 
Alloa ;  a  magnum  of  duet  is  cooling 
itself  in  a  utensil  that  shall  be  anony- 
mous in  periodical  literature ;  and  slap- 
bang  jKoes  a  bottle  of  barmy  into'  the 
eye  of  Tom  Purdy,  whose  velveteen 
breeches  contrast  boldl]^  with  the  Imi- 
tation yellow  of  Tiros'  m^ressibles. 
The  flunkies  are  of  all  sexes,  linsey- 
woolsey,  kilts,  and  pantaloons.   If  you 
suffer  your  plate  for  a  single  moment 
to  escape  from  the  shdter  of  your  own 
bosom,  a  hundred  to  one  but  you  see 
one  of  the  Tweeddale  Yeomanry  Kck- 
ing  it  up  with  a  tongue  half  a  yaid 
long,  and  as  rough  as  a  bison's.   Ever 
and  anon,  by  way  of  a  song,  some  gra- 
zier, with  a  throat  like  a  olack-booter 
guzzling  slug-worms  in  a  quagmire, 
gutturalizes  something  pastoral  out  of 
Geoi^e  Thomson's  Collection  of  Scot- 
tish Songs;  the  landlord  plays  a  spring 
on  the  "  trump ;"  a  lad  '*  o'  genius, 
attempts  the  inimitable  Sandy  Ballan- 
tyne  on  the  "  bit  whistle ;"  and  all  the 
fiuUs  of  Bashan  r^oice  in  the  chorua 
of '/  Auld  lang  syne."  Such,  in  a  very 
few*  words,  is  a  plain,  intelligible,  un* 
exaggerated,  ana  philosophical  charac- 
ter of  James  Hogg,  as  a  chivalrous, 
and,  we  believe  also,  as  a  moral  writer. 
The  "  Three  Perils  of  Womsn ;  or 
Love,  Leazing,  and  Jealousy,"  is  one 
of  our  shepherd  s  most  agreeable  and 


*  The  Three  PeriU  of  Woman ;  or,  Love«  Learning,  and  Jealoninr.  A  series  of 
Domestic  Scottish  Tales.  By  James  Hogg.  Jn  three  ▼olumcu.  London-^Loogman, 
Hunt,  Rees,  Ormc,  Brown,  and  Green,  Patcnioeter-Row.    1823. 
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Hogg*  Thnt  PiHU if  Woman,  [fieL 

IvctioDS.  His  know*     world>tluthiiwifbiDig^tdi?oroeliiiii, 


ledge  of  the  lemsle  heart  is  like  a  ge- 
neral nile^  not  without  exceptions ;  but 
half  the  quantity  would  be  very  ayail- 
able  to  a  man's  nappiness  in  younger 
life.  What  with  his  genius,  and  what 
with  his  buck-teeth;  what  with  his 
fiddle,  and  what  wiu  his  love-locks 
lolling  over  hid  shoulders  as  he  "  gaed 
up  the  Kirk/'  tastily  tied  with  a  blue 
ribbon;  wbat  with  his  running  for 
prize-hati  up  the  old  avenue  of  Tr»- 
Guhair,  "  with  his  hurdles  like  twa 
oistant  hills/'  to  the  distancing  of  all 
competitors;  and  what  with  his  lister- 
ing  of  fish  and  grewing  of  mawkins, 
a  gentler  and  more  irresistible  shepherd 
was  not  to  be  found  from  Moffiit  to 
Mdlerstain.    We  have,  in  these  three 
volumes,  the  cream,  and  butter,  and 
cheese,  of  his  experience — the  pail,  the 
chum,  and  the  press.  Now  the  Shep« 
herd  must  on  no  accoimt  whatever  ny 
into  a  passion  with  ua  for  the  above 
sood-humoured  little  bit  of  persona- 
uty.  In  his  "  Own  Life,"  he  describea 
his  friends  by  "  hair  like  feathers/' 
and  **  nails  like  eagle-daws/'  and  so 
forth,  which  is  all  very  proper  and 
pretty  portraiture.    More  than  once 
hath  he  scoffed  at  our  crutch  and  our 
rheUmatiz ;  and,  firom  these  and  sun- 
dry other  faints,  we  presume  he  wishes 
us  to  fevour  the  public  with  a  carica^ 
ture  of  himself  m  an  earlv  Number. 
We  have  done  one  that  is  tnought  ca- 
pital, and  he  has  only  to  say  the  word^ 
and  out  it  comes  at  Christmas. 

Many  have  been  the  writers  on  Love, 
the  tender,  the  beautiful  passion,  from 
Homer  to  Hogg ;  and  still  the  subject 
would  seem  to  be  inexhaustible.  Must 
a  man  be  in  love  to  write  of  love  ?  Not 
necessarily.  The  Shepherd  writes  as  if 
he  hdd  Cupid  in  a  tarry  tow,  and  sent 
him  to  bed  by  times  with  a  flea  in  hia 
ear.  He  keeps  the  urchin  in  order, 
without  breaking  his  spirit.  Not  so 
tliat  other  "  genUe  shepherd,"  Willy 
Hazlitt.  He  fells  in  love  with  a  tailor  s 
daughter ;  and  after  whining,  puking, 
snivelling,  and  droning,  for  hdf  a'  year ; 
after  relinquishing  various  lucrative 
appointments  as  a  ''  centleman  of  the 
press,"  that  brought  nim  in  tripe  and 
twist  almost  suflkient  for  a  bare  sub- 
sistence ;  after  going  down  to  Scotland 
at  a  very  considerable  expense,  in  the 
steerage  of  a  steam-boat,  to  commit  an 
act,  as  he  himself  has  informed  the 


he  gets  finally  outwitted,  jockeyed  off 
the  course  of  Knavesmire,  by  a  mm 
called— ToMKiM8.--Oh  the  Confes- 
sions of  an  English  Best-Root  Eat* 
xe! 

Contrast  Hogg  and  Hazlitt  as  ama- 
tory writera,  each  with  his  Liher  Anu^ 
m*  in  his  hand.   Ho^  is  coarse,  bat 
pot^it ;  hairy,  but  headlong  ;  fiatter- 
ing,  but  not  always  flatulent ;  no  doubt 
a  gay  deceiver,  but  then  is  certainly,  if 
not  a  handsome,  at  leaat  a  weU-bailt 
man ;  enou|;fa  for  all  purposes  of  civic 
and  domestic  economy,  either  ia  laige 
towns,  small  villa|;es,  or  a  solitary 
house.    He  knows  little  of  foreun 
tongues,  but  ooca^jrnally  can  spdl  his 
own ;  he  has  a  neive  to  nip,  a  imee  to 
dandle ;  a  mouth  to  dimple,  and  to  de- 
vour unutterable  things ;  free  and  easy 
at  times  can  James  unquestionably  be, 
but  he  respects  the  laws  of  God  and 
man ;  and  ne  shines  as  a  friend,  a  bro- 
ther, a  master,  a  husband,  a  father,  a 
shepherd,  a  ftirmer,  a  hunter,  a  gen- 
tleman, a  citizen,  a  man,  and  a  Chr»* 
tian.     Hazlitt,  on  the  contrary,  is 
coarse  as  canvass,  but  cannot  hold  the 
wind  ;  hairv  and  hirsute  he  seemed  to 
be  in  his  late  indecent  exposure  on 
the  high- way,  but  spavined  and  with 
a  Btring-galt ;  in  panegyric,  he  is  Sir 
Toby  Belch ;  a  dull  deceiver,  plnckless, 
but  not  unpimpled.    Alas !  for  the  do- 
mestic economy  of  the  unsuccessful  ri- 
val of  Mr  Tomkins  for  the  favoun  of 
a  tailor's  daughter,  dallying  with  the 
impotent  ardour  of  an  unprincipled 
adulterer,  verging  on  threescore ;  for 
misquotation8,misrepresentations,mis- 
begettings,  misbelievings,  and  mischief 
in  general,  see  the  ignominious  ignora- 
mus passim;  and  as  for  the  rektiona 
and  duties  of  private  life,  has  he  not, 
for  the  sake  of  puff  and  puddinf^ 
avowed  himself,  in  one  damning  act, 
the  shameless  violator  of  them  all ; 
and  with  his  own  hand  written  fool  and 
knave  on  his  own  brazen  forehead,  that 
the  public  as  she  runs  may  read  ? 

Now,  our  most  excellent  friend,  the 
Shepherd,  would  nothave  allowed  hini- 
sdf  to  have  been  jilted  like  the  New 
Pygmalion.  He  would  have  made  lov^ 
not  like  a  small,  fetid,  blear-eyed  pug, 
but  like  a  big  curly  Newfoundlander, 
who  had  broken  his  chain,  and  boun- 
ced like  a  rocket  out  of  his  kennd 
upon   the  beauty  of  Southampton- 
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Bam,  Hw  whok  aflUr  could  hrrt 
been  over,  wbile  Pug,  or  Pygnudioii, 
was  shedding  Mb  rheum  down  ''  the 
pimple  psat"  of  hia  noae^  and  moat  dia- 
oonaolately  hrandiahing  over  hia  back 
that  tsil«  which  ia  fixed  for  ever  and 
aye  in  one  Indicroua  drcumbendi- 
bua.  Jamea  ia  a  man«  and  that  ia  well 
known  among  fiiend  and  foe  all  over 
the  Foreat;  but  ailly  Billy  waa  taken 
up  for  an  indecent  exposure  of  hia  per- 
aon,  andacquiUed  aolely  on  the  ground, 
that  the  New  Pygmalion  waa  incapable 
of  any  misdemeanour  implying  man- 
Jbood. 

After  thia  elabonte  eulogy  on  the 
Shepherd,  we  proceed  to  anahrae  the 
first  Peril  of  Woman,  Lore.  Thetale 
opena  with  a  pretty  picture  of  Gatty 
Bell,  in  bed,  and,  for  the  firat  time, 
feeling  love. 

«<  « I  fcar  lam  in  love,*  aaid  Gat^ 
Bell*  aa  she  first  awakened  in  her  soli* 
taiy  bed  In  the  garret-room  of  her  ia- 
tber's  Isrm-hoiise.  'And  what  a  business 
lam  Uke  to  hare  of  it !  I  hate  had  such 
a  night  dream  dreaming,  and  all  about 
one  person  ;  and  now  I  shall  hare  such 
a  day  thinking  and  thinking,  and  all  about 
the  same  person.  But  I  will  not  mention 
bis  name  even  to  myself,  for  it  is  a  shame 
and  a  disgrace  for  one  of  my  age  to  fall 
in  love,  and  of  her  own  accord  too.  I 
will  set  my  Uce  agahist  it  My  resolu- 
tion is  taken.  I  wUl  not  fidl  in  love  in  any 
such  way. 

**  Gatty  sprung  from  her  bed,  as  light- 
ly as  a  kid  leaping  from  its  lair  on  the 
shelf  of  the  rock.  There  was  a  little 
bright  mirror,  fourteen  inches  by  ten, 
that  hung  on  the  wall  at  the  side  of  her 
gable-window,  but  Gatty  made  a  rule  of 
never  looking  into  this  glass  on  a  morn- 
ing till  once  she  had  ssid  a  short  prayer, 
wuhed  her  hands  and  face,  and  put  on 
her  clothes ;  then  she  turned  to  her  mir- 
ror to  put  her  exubersnt  lodes  under 
some  restraint  for  the  day.  But  that 
morning,  being  newly-awakened  out  of  a 
love-dream,  and  angry  with  herself  for 
having  indulged  in  such  a  dream,  she 
sprungfrom  her  couch,  and  without  think* 
ingwhat  she  was  about,  went  stnight  up^ 
leaned  both  her  spread  bands  on  the  dress- 
ing-table, and  looked  into  the  mirror. 
*  Her  pretty  muslin  night»c^>  had  come  all 
round  to  one  side,  and  having  brought  her 
redundancy  of  fiitr  hair  aside  with  it,  her 
left  cheek  and  eye  were  completely  sha- 
ded with  these ;  wliile  the  right  cheek, 
which  was  left  bare  and  eiqiosed,  was 
flushed,  and  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the 
damaak  rose.  At  the  some  time^  her  eyes* 
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or  at  least  the  one  Oat  waa  vbiUa,  wen 
heavy  and  swoUcn,  sad  but  half  awakeb 
•  A  pretty  figuss  to  be  In  love,  tnUy !' 
said  she,  and  turned  away  from  the  glaas 
with  a  smile  so  lovely,  that  it  was  IHce  a 
blink  of  the  sun  through  the  broocKng 
doods  of  tfie  morning. 

"  Gatty  drew  on  her  worated  stoddngs^ 
as  white  as  the  lamb  from  whose  back 
they  bed  been  originaUy  shorn,  flung  her 
snowy  veil  over  her  youthful  and  sylph- 
like form,  and  went  away,  as  it  were  ma- 
ehaniesUy,  to  aa  okl  settee  that  stood 
in  a  eomei^  where  die  had  been  accus- 
tomed for  a  number  of  ymn  to  kneel 
every  morning  and  say  her  pmyers.  But 
that  morning  Agatha  stood  still  with  ap- 
parent hesitation  for  a  considerable  spacer 
and  did  not  kned  as  she  was  wont  '  I 
eannot  pray  any  to-day,'  said  Gatty,  and 
returned  sobbing,  while  the  tears  dropped 
from  her  eyes. 

^  She  sat  down  on  the  side  of  her  bed, 
and  continued  sobbings — ^very  sltghfly, 
and  as  softly,  it  is  trae^— fiut  still  she 
could  not  refrain  firom  it,  and  always  now 
and  then  she  thrust  her  hair  up  from  her 
eye  in  beneath  her  oblique  cap,  until  her 
head  appeared  quite  deformed  with  a 
great  protuberance  on  the  one  side.  *  It 
is  not  yet  my  accustomed  time  of  rising,* 
said  Gatty  again  to  herself.  '  I  will  ex- 
amine myself  with  regard  to  these  feel- 
ings, that  are  as  stnnge  as  they  are  new 
to  my  heart'  " 

Gatty  then  croaa-examinea  lierself 
with  considerable  acuteness,  and  for* 
ces  the  witness  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag.  But  ahe  pumps  her  nurse  as  fol<- 
lows. 

**  *  Dear  nurse^  how  does  one  know  if 
she  is  really  in  love  ?'  said  Gatty. 

"'  Ah !  dearest  child,  it  is  too  easy  to 
know  that !  By  this  token  shall  you  know 
it,  that  ^ou  think  of  nothing  but  the  be- 
loved object,  whether  by  night  or  by  day, 
waking  or  sleeping^  alone  or  in  company, 
Tou  measure  and  estimate  all  others  ac- 
cording as  they  approximate  to  the  pro- 
portions of  his  person,  or  qnalities  of  his 
mind.  You  long  incessantly  to  be  near 
him,  and  to  feast  your  eyes  on  his  looks 
and  his  perfections;  yet,  when  he  ap- 
proaches your  person,  you  feel  a  desire 
to  repulse  him  so  irresistible,  that  it  is 
almost  ten  to  one  you  behave  saudly,  if 
not  rudely  to  him.' 

**  *  Oh,  dear  me,  what  a  stiange  ridicu- 
lous passion  that  must  be !  Dearest  nurse, 
were  you  ever  in  love  ?' 

'^  *  O  fle^  m^  loved  Gatty,  how  can  you 
ask  that  question  7  Do  you  not  knew  that 
I  nursed  you  at  my  breast  ?* 
** '  I  crave  your  pardon,  dear  nniae; 
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that  ei^iranion  xA  yoiut  cpetks  volomeii 
I  iMirer  in  all  my  lift  thought  of  it  before} 
but  I  cannot  promise  never  to  think  of 
ititgam.* 

«  <  Mine  was  a  hard  and  a  cruel  fiite. 
Let  no  maid  after  me,  without  long  and 
thorough  acquaintance^  trust  the  proteet- 
ationsofalover.* 

**^  i  wonder  who  made  all  the  songa 
about  lore,  nurse?* 

«« ¥fhat  a  ridiculous  matter  to  wonder 

atr 

<*  'Because  they  are  all  tme^  it  wouM 
appear,  in  what  they  affirm  regarding  the 
cruelty  of  man*' 

^  <  Not  one  of  them  comes  halfway  up 
to  the  truth  in  their  descriptions  of  man*B 
cruelty.* 

«*  *  Oh  dear,  what  dioekfng  creature 
Ihey  must  be  1  Is  it  not  a  crying  sin  to 
fldl  in  lote  with  any  of  them  ?' 

^  *  Perhaps  I  am  singular  in  my  opi- 
nion, and  perhaps  I  mi^  be  wrong ;  but 
it  IS  finom  hard-earned  experience  that  I 
haTe  imbibed  it,  and  I  truly  think  that  no 
woman  ought  to  be  in  love  with  a  man 
until  once  ^e  is  married  to  him,  and  then 
let  her  love  with  all  her  soul  and  mind. 
All  youthful  love  is  not  only  sinful,  but 
impnident  in  the  highest  degree;  and 
besides^  it  is  like  Jonah's  gourd,  it  grows 
up  in  a  night,  and  perishes  in  a  night, 
leaving  the  hi^pless  being  that  trusted  in 
a  shelter  under  its  delicious  foliage  to 
wretchedness  and  despair.  O  dearest 
Oatty,  as  you  love  virtue,  as  you  love 
your8elf,your  parents^  and  your  God,never 
yield  to  the  giddy  passion  of  youthful  love ! 
—But  your  mother  calls  for  me  through 
the  whole  house,  I  must  begone.' " 

When  Gatty  was  left  alone^  we  are 
told  "  she  hung  down  her  head^  and 
sat  for  a  space  the  very  picture  of  bon- 
templatioQ."  The  innocent  creature, 
feehng,  by  certain  symptoms  not  to  be 
mistaken,  that  her  complaint,  or  ra- 
ther crime,  is  love,  ejaculates,  "  So 
here  am  I,  only  eighteen  years  of  age 
past  in  April,  and  have  already  been 
overstepping  the  sacred  bounds  of  ri- 
gid decorum,  and  sinning  against  my 
parents,  and  against  Heaven,  which  is 
far  worse,  bv  giving  my  heart  before 
it  was  asked. '  In  this  quandary,  Gatty 
is  sent  to  Edinburgh,  to  be  out  of 
harm's  way ;  and  her  father  thus 
shrewdly  and  sensibly  elucidates  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  female  educa* 
tion. 

^  *  What  branches  of  education  do  you 
propose  for  her  ?' 

** '  I  want  her  to  go  over  her  English, 
Frtfieb,  writings  and  arithmetic.   I  would 


scorn  to  have  her  attthiig  tfammmfav  and 
bumming  at  a  piano^  at  which  every  tai. 
iofa,  Webster's,  and  sutor's  daughter  must 
now  be  a  proficient;  but  I  would  delight 
to  hear  her  sing  a  good  Soots  sang  to  on^ 
of  our  native  melodies  without  rising 
from  her  place  at  table,  which  I  thiuk  • 
thousand  tunes  more  becoming  than  trail- 
ing fo'k  away  to  another  room,  and  plimkr 
ing  and  plunning  on  bits  o*  loose  black 
and  white  sticks,  and  tnrolqg  o*er  the 
leaves  o*  great  braid  beuks.    It  looks  al- 
ways to  me  as  if  the  woman  were  a  ]wrt 
of  the  machme  she  is  sitting  at ;  but  I 
am  determined  that  my  bairn's  music  abaD 
be  all  inherent,  and  depend  on  the  toneo 
of  her  own  voice,  of  which  all  artificial 
tones  are  but  mean  imitations.  And  theft 
I  want  to  have  her  mistress  of  both  the 
newand  old  dances.  Naebody  kens  what 
company  ane  mi^  chance  to  be  in,  and  a* 
kinds  of  awkwardness  are  grievoua  and 
distressing^  particularly  to  those  that  aie 
forced  to  witness  them.* 

'< '  Well,  I  won't  go  against  yon  any 
more  in  this,  Mr  Bell.  I  like  this  last 
plan  of  yours  much  better  than  a  boaid- 
ing-schooL  With  honest  Mrs  Johnsoi^ 
I  can  trust  my  children  as  with  myacU^ 
Gatty's  education  will  be  much  better,  at 
one-third  of  the  expense.  And  their  pre- 
sence will  be  a  constant  and  effectual 
check  on  that  boy,  should  he  incline  to 
eny  licentious  company.  Or  gather  any 
wild  irregular  associates  about  him,^  to 
prey  on  him,  and  lead  him  astray.'" 

Accordingly,  Gatty,  her  brother  Jo- 
seph, and  old  nurse,  leave  Bellsbuni- 
foot,  and  proceed  to  £dinbuzgh  on  the 

16th  of  May,  A.  D. ,  and  not 

before  Mr  Bdl  had  given  h^  the  fid- 
lowing  sound  parental  advice. 

*"  Now,  daughter  Oatty,'  said  he,  <ye 
hae  just  four  things  to  learn  in  Edinbnigfa 
•>-4io  to  learn,  but  to  perfect  yoursel  in  i 
—ye  hae  to  learn  to  manage  your  head, 
your  hands,  your  feet,  and  your  heart. 
Your  head  will  require  a  little  redding  op, 
baith  outside  and  ihside.  It's  no  the  bobs 
and  the  curls,  the  ribbons  and  the  rose, 
knots,  the  gilded  kames,  and  the  great 
toppings  o'  weU-sleekit-up  hair,  that  are 
to  stand  the  test  for  life ;  and  yet  these 
are  a' becoming  in  their  places.  But  them 
is  something  else  required.  Ye  nunm 
learn  to  think  for  yoursel,  and  act  for 
yoursel,  for  you  canna  always  have  your 
mother  and  me  to  think  and  act  for  you. 
Ye  nmun  learn  to  calculate  and  weigh, 
not  only  your  own  actions,  but  your  mo- 
tives of  action,  as  well  as  the  actions  and 
apparent  motives  of  those  with  whom  you 
have  to  deal ;  and  stick  aye  by  that,  my 
woman,  of -which  you  are  sure  you  will 
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Bcnrer  be  aihamedy  either  in  this  world, 
tr  tbe  one  that's  to  come.  But  I  am 
growing  ower  serious  now»  and  I  nerer 
lUdt  sermons  madde  mjsel;  therefore, 
in  the  management  of  your  feet,  I  wad 
advise  you  to  learn  a*  the  reel-steps,  horn* 
pipe-steps,  and  transpey-flings,  that  have 
ever  been  inventit ;  and  be  sure  to  get  a' 
the  thrliewhiriies  of  country-dances,  and 
town-dmnces,  cost  what  they  like.  I  canna 
name  the  som  I  wad  whiles  hae  gien  in 
my  life  to  hae  been  master  of  twn  or  three 
o*  them,  espectally  when  I  was  made 
head.manager  o'  the  Duke's  balls.  There 
WBB  my  Lady  Eskdale  and  I  set  up  at  the 
top  o*  the  dance.  She  got  her  choice  o* 
tiie  iigure»  as  they  ca'd  it^  and  she  made 
choice  o'  the  mie  that  they  ca'  the  Med- 
ley.  Weel,  theteusicstrakupwi'agreat 
aloneedy  and  alT  we  went,  round-about 
and  found-about,  back  and  forret,  setting 
to  this  ane,  and  setting  co  the  tither, — 
deil  hae  me  an  I  ken*d  a  foot  where  I  was 
garni ;  and  there  was  I,  flying  and  rinning 
like  a  studied  toop,  and  the  sweat  drop- 
ping air  at  the  stirls  of  my  nose.  But  it 
was  mair  through  shame  than  fatigue; 
for,  when  I  heard  the  young  gillies  laugh- 
ing at  me,  I  lost  a*  sense  and  recollection 
tiiegitfaer,  and  just  ran  looking  ower  my 
ahoulder,  to  see  what  my  partner  was 
gann  to  do  neist  Ten  sliillings  worth  o* 
dandng,  when  I  was  young,  wad  hae  set 
me  aboon  a'  that ;  and  1  am  resolved, 
afore  ye  should  ever  be  in  sic  a  predica* 
ment,  to  vrare  ten  times  ten  on  your  dan- 
dng, forbye  a*  that  I  hae  gien  already.' " 

Gatty  has  not  been  manv  days  in 
Auld  Reekie  before  she  falls  in  with 
M'lon  of  Boroland,  the  identical  Celt 
of  whom  she  had  been  dreamiog  the 
morning  she  first  felt  love^  and  his 
appearance  goes  at  once  smack  to  her 
heart.  She  teels  herself  to  be  a  dying 
woman,  and  says  to  her  father,  "  Yes, 
fiither,  I  do  feel  a  dream  preying  on 
my  vitals,  which  no  one  Knows  the 
Batnre  of  bat  myself,  nor  ever  shall 
know,  though  it  should  carry  me  to 
the  grave."  The  old  fiumer,  one  of 
the  Dandy  Dinmont  breed,  was  con- 
fonnded,  ss  well  he  might  be,  *'  and 
was  summoning  a  resomtion  to  iakt 
her  home  with  him  in  the  Fly,  when 
the  nurse  interposed  with  that  strength 
of  solid  reasoning  for  which  she  was 
remarkable,  and,  in  a  short  time,  made 
both  the  father  and  daughter  ashamed 
of  the  parts  thev  were  acting,  so  that 
they  haa  not  onotner  word  to  sav  on  the 
subject,   Daniel  went  off  in  tne  Fly, 

Soon  after  the  old  gentleman's  de« 
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partnre^  Gatty  and  M'lon  toiibr  the 
moetdreadAil  tortures.  They  are  over 
head  and  ears  in  love,  but  both  oIh 
stinate  as  well-driven  corks.  Gatty 
wiU  sooner  die  than  peach  against  her« 
self,  and  M'lon  will  not  pop  the 
question^  not  he  indeed.  There  never 
was  such  a  Pygmalion  in  this  world, 
and  we  cannot  imagine  what  brother 
Joe  was  about,  not  to  force  him  to  de- 
clare, if  his  intentions  were  honoui- 
able.  At  page  58,  a  crisis  seems  £ut 
approaching. 

**  In  despite  of  all  that  Gatty  could  say, 
old  Elen  still  sauntered  on  with  her,  till 
at  length  up  started  M*Ion  out  of  a  bush 
before  them,  and  stood  waiting  their  ap« 
proach.  £Ien  let  the  skirt  of  her  stuff 
gown  Csdl  down  from  about  her  shoulders^ 
shook  down  her  apron  with  both  hands^ 
and,  looking  with  inquiring  astonishment 
in  Gatty's  ikce,  whose  cheek  burnt  to  the 
bone,  she  said,  in  a  hurried  whisper, 
'  Peace  o'  conscience !  who  is  that?  An 
wickedness,  wickedness !  the  very  High- 
landman  that  was  here  last  year  !  01^  I 
thought  the  waist  was  un6o  sma,  and  the 
curls  unco  neat,  an'  unco  bright  and  shi- 
ning. Ay,  ay,  it's  a  ower  wi*  somebody ! 
It's  a  mercy  he  hasna  a  kilt,  though. 
«  Goodbye,  Elen,  ye  maunna  gang  nae 
&rther  the  day,'  quo'  she !  Oh  sirs,  the 
bits  o'  wiles,  and  the  bits  o'  harmless  leea^ 
and  the  bits  o*  dunning  links,  that  love 
has  in  its  tail !  Fare-ye-weel,  dear  hear^ 
and  take  care  o'  yourscl,  for  I'll  warrant 
him  o'  the  blood  o'  the  wild  rebellioners, 
that  gae  our  fathers  and  our  mothers  sic 
a  glif— wi'  their  kilu,  ye  ken.' 

"  Elen  left  them,  and  the  lovers  pursued 
their  route  homeward,  M'lon  still  fishing 
for  an  opportunity  of  declaring  his  love, 
and  Gatty  still  panting  for  dread  of  the 
subject,  and  doing  all  that  she  could  to 
waive  that,  which,  of  aught  in  the  wori^ 
she  liked  the  best  to  hear.  He  once  got 
the  following  length,  but  soon  was  damp- 
ed. '  Have  you  no  wish  nor  desire  to 
have  a  view  of  the  North  Highlands,  Miss 
Bell?' 

^  '  O,  gracious  me,  no,  no,  no !  What 
would  I  do  seeing  a  country  where  all  the 
people  are  Papists,  rebels,  and  thieves  ? 
where  I  could  not  pronounce  a  word  of 
the  lanjg^uage,  nor  a  local  name  of  the 
country?  How  could  I  ask  the  road  over 
Drumoachder,  or  Carreiyearach,  orMeeal- 
fourvounnich?  God  keep  me  out  of  that 
savage  country !' 

«•  What  could  a  tover  say  fai  reply  to 
such  a  stigma  thrown  out  on  his  country 
as  this?  M'lon  said  nothing,  but  smiled 
at  the  girl's  extmvagant  ideas  of  the 
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HigfalaadSy  which  he  well  knew  to  be  af- 
fected, but  neyertbeless  took  the  hint  as 
a  protest  against  his  further  proposals ; 
and  the  two  strolled  on  in  rather  awk- 
ward circumstances,  till  they  met  with 
Mrs  Bell,  which  was  a  great  relief  to 
Gatty*s  oppressed  and  perturbed  mind. 

**  That  night,  when  she  retired  to  her 
ganret-room  by  herself  her  mind  was  ill 
at  ease.  She  repented  her  sore  of  having 
snubbed  her  lover's  protestations  in  the 
very  first  opening  of  the  desired  bud,  and 
in  particular,  of  the  ungenerous  reflection 
cast  upon  his  country,  which  looked  like 
an  intended  affiront  She  could  not  but 
wonder  at  her  own  inconsistency,  in 
checking  the  words  that  she  longed  most 
to  hear,  and  determined  with  herself  to 
make  it  all  up  in  complacency  the  next 
time. 

«  Another  opportunity  soon  arrived, 
for  they  were  to  be  had  every  day ;  and 
though  nothing  save  common-place  ob- 
servations passed  between  them,  with 
some  toying  and  tilting  of  words,  yet  it 
proved  a  happy  and  delightful  afternoon 
to  both  parties.  But,  like  the  other,  it 
passed  over  without  any  protestations  of 
love.  Twice  or  thrice  did  the  tenor  of 
their  discourse  seem  approaching  to  it ; 
but  then,  when  it  came  to  a  certain  point^ 
each  time  it  stood  still,  and  silence  pre- 
vailed till  some  common  remark  relieved 
them  from  the  dilemma. 

"  There  was  now  but  one  other  time 
remaining,  in  which,  if  M'lon  did  not 
declare  himself,  he  was  never  to  have 
anotlier  chance  in  the  way  that  lovers 
like  best.  Long  was  it  ere  Gatty  durst 
risk  that  sole  remaining  chance  |  for  she 
hoped  always  to  find  matters  in  a  better 
train ;  in  a  state  that  the  declaration  could 
not  be  eluded.  Again  she  condescended 
to  give  him  her  hand  in  the  dance  at  the 
gentlemen's  evening  parties,  (for  every 
&rmer  is  a  gentleman  in  that  country.) 
Again  she  condescended  to  give  him  her 
arm  to  church,  in  the  fiice  of  the  assem- 
bling congregation,  and  even  saluted  old 
£Ien,  as  she  passed,  as  if  proud  of  the  ri- 
tuation  she  occupied.  Alter  these  things^ 
she  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  go  and 
visit  the  Rowntree  Lynn,  where  they  had 
often  been  the  year  before.  They  admired 
the  scenery,  spoke  in  raptures  of  the  won- 
derful works  of  nature,  and  the  beauties 
of  the  creation.  They  even  went  so  fsi 
as  to  mention  the  happiness  of'  the  little 
birds,  and  the  delight  they  had  in  their 
jrounjg;,  and  in  each  other,  and  then  M'- 
lon  fixed  his  manly  eyes  on  the  fiice  of 
his  youthful  and  blooming  companion. 
It  seemed  overspread  with  a  beam  of  pure 
and  heavenly  joy,  a  smile  of  benevolence 
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and  love  played  vpon  it,  and  lier  liquid 
eye  met  his  without  shrinking ;  tliere  wm» 
neither  a  blush  on  the  ebeek  nor  a  shade 
of  shame  on  the  brow«  Their  eyes  met 
and  gazed  into  each  other  for  a  consider- 
able space;— >0  M*Ion,  where  was  thy 
better  angel,  that  thou  didst  not  avail 
thyself  of  this  finvoumble  moment,  and 
divulge  the  true  affections  of  thine  heart  ? 
What  delight  it  would  have  given  to  m 
tender  and  too  loving  breast,  and  how 
kindly  it  would  have  been  received !  But 
his  evil  destiny  overcame  the  dear  intent ; 
and,  instead  of  uttering  the  word»ol  af- 
fection, he  snatched  up  het  liaad  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips.  Gatty  tunied  awi^ 
her  &ce,  and  the  tear  Minded  her  eye. 
This  waa  not  what  she  eiqpeeted,  but  tlie 
mere  fumes  of  common  gallantly ;  '  And 
is  my  heart  to  be  made  a  wreck  for  this?* 
thought  she ; '  No,  it  never  shalL  I  must 
|cnow  better  on  what  stay  I  am  leaning 
before  I  trust  my  happiness  and  my  ireptt- 
tatton  in  the  hands  of  mortal  man,  fiu  ksa 
in  those  of  a  young  and  deluding  stuA- 
ger,  any  more.* 

"  During  the  rest  of  their  walk,  she 
kept  silence,  save  by  simply  giving  aaaent 
to  some*  of  his  observations.     She  waa 
busied  in  making  up  her  mind  to  abide, 
without  shrinking,  by  her  former  resolu- 
tion.   But  as  it  was  the  kist  chance  ever 
her  lover  was  to  have,  she  determined  to 
hear  all  that  he  had  to  say.     She  stood 
still  five  or  six  times  to  listen  to  what  he 
was  saying,  and  after  he  was  done,  she 
was  standing  and  listening  still.     WbcD 
they  came  to  her  father's  gate,  she  turned 
her  back  on  it,  to  breathe  a  little  before 
going  in ;  and  while  in  that  position,  she 
fixed  on  him  a  look  so  long,  and  so  full 
of  pathos,  that  he  was  abashed  and  con- 
founded. It  was  a  fiirewell  look,  of  whidi 
he  was  little  aware,  for  his  constant  aim 
had  been  to  gain  a  hold  io  her  youUiful 
affections,  and  he  flattered  himself  that 
he  was  sucoeeding  to  his  heart's  desire. 
But  dehiys  are  dangerous ;  at  that  mo^ 
ment  was  she  endeavouring  to  erase  la^ 
image  firom  her  heart;  and  the  speaking 
look  that  she  fixed  on  his  fiic^  was  one 
of  admiration,  of  reproach,  and  of  regret, 
each  in  its  turn.     She  laid  her  hand  on 
the  latchy  and  pressed  it  slowly  down* 
keeping  it  for  a  good  while  on  the  spring; 
<  Would  he  but  speak  yel^'  thoqght  die, 
'  I  would  hear  and  foigive  him.'    He 
spake  not;  so  the  gate  opexed  slowly, 
and  closed  again  with  a  jerk  behind  them; 
and  with  that  closing  knell,  was  tiie  door 
of  her  affections  shut  against  the  brthec 
encroachments  of  a  dangerous  pasaon. 
So  the  maiden  conceived,  and  made  up 
her  mind  to  abide  by  the'conseqoenoes. 
12 
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"  Tnm  that  ^y  Iwtli  her  deportiiient 
Umnnla  ber  lover  underwent  ft  thoroiigh 
ehang^e.  He  lost  her  coimtenftnce^  end 
no  blandiahment  of  his  could  recover  itf 
but  for  all  that,  love,  in  either  heart,  con*> 
tinoed  his  silent  lavages,  and  M'lon  re« 
tired  from  BellsbarDfoot  that  second  year, 
nnder  grievous  astonishment  how  he  had 
offendedhis  beloved  mistress,butre8oIved, 
neverthdess,  to  continue  his  assiduities^ 
until  he  could,  in  the  fidl  assurance  of  her 
affections^  ask  and  obtain  her  as  his  own. 

**  Getty's  mind  continued  in  torment. 
In  the  bosom  of  that  maid  there  was  a 
constant  struggle  carried  on  for  the  su^ 
periority,  by  doty  and  prudence  on  the 
one  part,  and  love  on  the  other.  The 
ibrmer,  indeed,  swayed  the  outward  de- 
meanour; but  the  latter  continued  to 
keep  the  soul  in  thrall.  She  spent  not  a 
thought  on  the  conqueror  of  which  she 
did  not  disapprove,  yet  she  continued  to 
think  and  languish  on.  '  I  fear  I  am  in 
love  still,'  said  Gatty ;  '  and  what  a  bu- 
aness  I  am  like  to  have  of  it  !*  And  thus, 
by  a  retrograde  motion  round  a  small  but 
complete  circle,  am  I  come  again  to  the 
very  beginning  of  my  story." 

Quarrels— misconceptionfr—  Flirta- 
tiona  on  the  sly — beatingB  about  the 
baflfth--and  various  arts  of  self-tor- 
nentiogj  follow  each  other  for  several 
months,  all  very  knowingly  and  amu- 
singly deacribedj  in  the  Shepherd's 
beat  manner.  Gatty  b^ns  to  get  jeal^ 
oua  of  cousin  Cherry,  and  M'lon,  like 
an  ass  between  two  bandies  of  hay, 
Jmowfi  not  towards  which  to  direct  lus 
jaws.  Gatty  takes  a  fever  and  blabs  in 
her  deliriam — ^but  by  judicious  medi- 
cal attendance  her  pulse  is  brought 
dovm  to  70  in  a  few  days. 

"  Mrs  Johnson  and  Cherry  both  ac- 
quiesced in  the  dame's  certification,  that 
Miss  Bell  looked  charming;  and  the  con- 
sciousness qf  beauty  lent  that  never.fail- 
ing  charm,  that  improves  it  more  than  all 
the  borrowed  roses  and  ornaments  that 
the  world  produces.  What  a  pity  that 
M'lon  would  not  come  in  while  tbat 
lovely  bloom  continued !  It  is  little  that 
most  men  know  either  what  is  said  or 
what  is  thought  of  them,  and  it  is  some- 
times a  mercy  tbat  it  is  so.  But  O,  what 
a  grievous  circumstance  it  was,  that  one 
should  be  sitting  fretting  and  pining  in 
one  room,  from  an  idea  tbat  be  is  forbid 
admission  into  the  one  next  him ;  and 
that  another  dear  object'should  be  sitting 
in  this  latter,  like  a  transplanted  flower 
blighted  in  the  bud,  fretting,  and  pining 
even  worse,  because  he  will  not  enter  ! 
•One  would  have  thought  that  an  eclair- 
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dasenseDt  m]ght  eaaily  have  been  bmun^t 
about  in  such  a  ease;  but  it  seems  tbat 
etiquette  had  withstood  that,  Ux  it  waa 
never  eiiiected." 

We  cannot  follow  the  progreas  of 
this  moat  affecting  story  step  by  step  ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  diat  Gatty'a  miaery 
gathers  head  and  is  ripe  fbr  bunting. 

*<  <  Did  he  ever  profier  yon  marriage  V 
said  Mrs  Johnson.  ' 

**  *  There  you  have  strode  upon  the 
chord  from  which  all  the  disoofdance  in 
our  love  has  flowed,'  said  Gatty  -y^*  he 
never  did.  And  after  givmg  him  oppos- 
tunity  after  opportunity,  I  took  a  resolo- 
tion  of  standing  on  my  guard,  lest  all  hb 
professions  might  have  no  fiuther  mean- 
ing than  common  gallantry  wananted; 
and  of  all  things,  I  dreaded  being  made 
the  butt  of  ridicule  by  his  boasting  of  my 
lavonrs.  But  I  now  believe  in  my  hearty 
that  I  have  wronged  him,  and  that  he 
meant  honourably  and  kindly  toward  me^ 
but  mistook  my  reserve  for  scorn ;  where, 
as  I  meant  only  to  bring  him  to  the  test. 
I  now  regret  every  step  I  have  taken; 
every  disdainful  look  and  word  I  have 
bestowed  on  him.' 

I'Hold,  hold,  my  beloved  Gatty!* 
sidd  the  affectionate  nurse,  inteirupting 
her  rhapsody :  <  Ton  have  acted  with  the 
most  perfect  propriety.  When  once  a 
man  has  declared  hhnself»  reserve  may 
be  partly  laid  aside>i>ut  not  till  then ;  and 
it  ought  to  be  a  lover's  care  to  set  his 
mistress's  heart  at  ease  on  that  score. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  suspect  Melon's 
honour.  On  the  contrary,  1  think  him 
all  that  is  becoming  and  honourable  among 
his  contemporaries.  Still,  I  say  that  you 
have  acted  properly  in  checking  his  ad- 
vances, till  such  time  as  his  object  be 
avowed.  Had  you  checked  them  at  an 
earlier  period,  the  sequel  might  have  been 
fraught  with  less  danger  to  your  peace. 
But  better  late  than  never;  for  it,  my 
dear  Gatty !  you  little  know  of  the  perils 
and  disappointments  of  youthful  love,  of 
which  I  stand  this  day  a  blighted  and  for- 
saken beacon,  never  more  to  enjoy  hope 
or  happiness^  except  in  what  relates  to 
your  welfare.  Like  you,  I  loved  early, 
and  but  too  well;  but  Uien  I  was  be- 
loved agam  with  an  aflfection  that  I  deemed 
rincere.  I  was  privately  married  to  my 
lover,  a  young  soldier,  entirely  dependant 
on  his  rich  relatives,  and  lived  several 
montlis  with  him  in  this  city  in  the  most 
perfect  felicity.  By  what  means  his  re- 
lations wrought  upon  him  I  never  knew, 
but  I  was  abandoned,  and  never  more 
acknowledged,  either  as  a  wife  or  a  mo- 
ther, to  this  day,  although  I  was  both. 
They  bereaved  me  of  ray  child  ere  ever  I 
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knew  him«— ere  ever  I  had  kissed  his  ten- 
der lips,  or  pressed  him  to  ray  bosom,  and 
all  manner  of  explanation  or  acknowledg- 
ment has  been  denied  me.  TUce  warning 
by  my  fate,  and  shun  that  flowery  and  be- 
witching path ;  for  in  its  labyrinths  the 
good,  the  gentle,  the  kind-hearted,  and 
the  benevolent,  are  too  often  lost;  while 
the  sordid  and  the  selfish  scarcely  so  much 
as  run  a  hazard.  Fly  from  the  danger 
with  your  fiither.  If  your  lover  loves  as 
be  oujgfat  to  do,  and  as  you  deserve  to  be 
loved,  he  will  follow  you  into  your  re- 
treats where  he  first  found  you.  If  he 
do  not,  he  is  unworthy  of  being  remem- 
bered, and  you  will  soon  forget  him. 
Little  did  I  ween  from  your  behaviour 
that  your  heart  was  bo  wholly  engaged, 
else  how  I  should  have  trembled  for  you  1 
and  even  yet  my  heart  is  ill  at  ease ;  but, 
.if  1  ean,  I  will  manage  all  things  right; 
In  the  meantime,  fly  with  your  father, 
and  leave  the  matter  to  me^  for  there  is 
one  great  concern ;— as  yet,  none  of  us 
Jcnows  who  or  what  be  is.  He  is  said  to 
spend  his  money  freely,  and  to  be  named 
by  a  property  that  he  possesses  in  fee. 
But  we  never  so  much  as  heard  him  name 
his  fatlier ;  and  such  a  house  or  clan  is 
entirely  unknown.  You  may  conceive 
such  a  supposition  to  be  ungenerous; 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  be 
an  impostor,  and  spending  the  money  of 
others.  After  what^ou  Jiave  told  ne,  I 
need  not  ask  how  you  affect  this  new 
match  that. your  parents  have  provided 
for  you  in  your  rich  and  hopeful  cousin  ?* 

"  *  Oh,  hQW  my  soul  sickens  at  tlie 
great  boisterous  ragamuffin !'  exclaimed 
IMiss  Bell.  *  I  would  not  bear  his  com- 
pany for  one  natural  day,  for  all  the  wealth 
he  possesses.* 

"  *  Do  not  say  so  much,  my  dear  Gatty. 
I  have  noted,  from  experience,  tliat  no 
mortal  fancy  can  conceive  what  a  woman 
will  do  in  cases  of  marriage.  Believe  me^ 
1  have  seen  things  that  I  deemed  more 
unlikely,  come  to  pass.* 

"  •  I'he  very  thought  of  such  an  event 
being  possible,  is  enough  to  kill  me,*  re- 
plied Gatty.  <  I  would  rather  sufifer  the 
pangs  of  dissolution  every  day,  than  con- 
tinue to  live  three  days  the  wife  of  such 
a  man.  Compare  him  with  M*Ion— the 
amiable,  the  accomplislied^  the  high-spi- 
rited M*Ion  !* 

<*  *  I  say  again  bold  there,*  said  Mrs 
Johnson.  «  Believe  me,  you  have  said 
enough.  And,  at  all  events,  it  appears 
that  your  cousin  Richard  does  not  want 
courage.  Such  feats  as  he  has  performed 
this  rooming,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  duelling.* 

'**  It  is  for  these  that  I  hate  him  still 
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the  more,*  returned  she.  *  What  r^t 
had  such  a  savage  as  he  to  lift  his  hand 
against  a  real  gentleman?  Tlie  boor! 
The  ruffian !  Would  that  M'lon  had  shot 
him  through  the  body  !*  '* 

At  last  M'lon  conceiviiig  that  Gatty 
hates  bim,  refiolves  oat  of  spite  to 
marry  cousin  Cherry.  And,  upon  oar 
souls,  had  we  been  ofliered  our  choice^ 
some  thirty  years  ago.  Cherry  should 
have  been  the  girl  for  our  money.  Mr 
HofTg  describes  with  great  power  the 
delisted  gratitude  of  this  warm- 
hearted creature  towards  M*Ion  for 
condescending  to  love  her ;  and  al- 
though some  may  think  her  prattle 
to  be  tedious,  it  is  really  very  inno- 
cent and  piquante.  But  no  sooner 
does  Gatty,  who  had  gone  home  to 
Bcllsburnfoot,  hear  of  the  intend- 
ed nuptials^  than  she  takes  a  pain  in 
her  stomach,  and  goes  to  bed.  What 
is  to  be  done  now  ?  Why,  Mrs  Bell, 
a  cunning  old  fox  of  a  mother,  con- 
trives, along  with  Mrs  Johnson,  the 
nurse,  to  cheat  Cherry  out  of  the  Celt 
by  their  united  machmations.  M*Ioii 
confesses  to  Cherry  that  he  longs  for 
other  fniit ;  she  magnanimously  gives 
him  up  to  Gatty  ;  and  after  standing 
out  the  light  of  the  honey-moon,  whidi 
ought  to  nave  been  her  own,  she  dies, 
poor  thing,  of  a  broken  heart.  This 
catastrophe  is  described  with  very 
considerable  pathos ;  although  the  de- 
scription now  and  then  is  disfigured 
by  such  utterly  absurd  and  unmean- 
ing words,  and  also  by  expressions,  so 
totally  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  ho- 
nest Shepherd  intended  to  use,  that  it 
is  more  tnan  enough  to  cause  laughter 
in  a  field  of  four-year-olds. 

Cherry  being  now  out  of  the  way, 
M'lon  and  his  Gatty  might  be  hap- 
py. No  such  thing.  Gatty  becomes 
mopish  and  pious,  and  is  seized  with 
a  behef  that  at  a  certain  hour  of  a 
certain  morning,  she  shall  surely  die. 
All  her  fears,  and  all  the  anxieties  of 
her  husband  and  parents,  are  descri- 
bed with  great  proHxity,  hut  with 
little  eflTect.  At  last  it  would  seem 
that  she  is  dead,  at  the  very  hour  of 
her  foreboding.  This  is  an  old  story, 
ill  told ;  and  could  be  made  impres- 
sive only  by  high  imagination.  In 
the  Shepherd's  verses  there  are  occa- 
sional touches  of  good  superstition ;  but 
his  prose  is  good  only  on  subjects  of  a 
very  homely  or  vul^  nature. 

Gatty,  however,  13  not  dead..  We 
extract  a  long  paasage,  not  without 
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foroe«  bot  soiMf  exagg^ted,  and  too 
Bft^Mhie  an  imitation  of  the  style  of 
Fruikenatdn. 

''M'lon  again  laid  his  band  on  the 
breast  of  the  deceased,  (if  that  tern  be 
proper,)  and  still  there  was  a  slight  mua* 
eular  motion,  tbough  at  tbat  time  bardly 
perceptible.  Danie),  however,  felt  it,  and 
lifting  up  his  bands  and  eyes,  be  cried  out 
in  ecstacy,  'Yes,  yes!  Blessed  be  his 
name,  tbere  are  certainly  some  remains  of 
life  !  O  let  us  pray  to  God !  I«t  us  pray 
to  God !  for  nootber  lumd  can  now  do  aay- 
tliing  for  us  but  bis.' 

''  Witli  that  he  prostrated  himself  on 
the  bed,  with  bis  brow  leaning  on  bis  dear 
child's  peaceful  bosom,  and  cried  to  tbe 
Almighty  to  restore  bee  with  so  much 
lervency  and  bitterness  of  spirit,  that  even 
the  bearers  trembled,  and  durst  hardly 
say  Amen  in  their  hearts.  Poor  man ! 
He  neither  knew  for  wliat  he  asked,  nor 
in  what  manner  bis  prayer  was  to  be  an- 
swered. Let  tbe  issue  be  a  warning  to 
all  the  human  race^  cautioning  them  to 
bow  with  bumble  submission  to  the  awards 
of.  the  Most  High.  While  in  the  midst 
of  bis  vehement  and  unrestrained  suppli- 
cation, behold  the  corpse  sat  up  in  tbe 
bed  in  one  moment  1  The  body  sprung  up 
with  a  power  resembling  that  produced 
by  electricity.  It  did  not  rise  up  like  one 
wakening  out  of  a  sleep,  but  with  a  jerk 
so  violent  that  it  struck  the  old  man  on 
tbe  cheek,  almost  stupifying  him;  and 
tbere  sat  the  corpse,  dressed  as  it  was  in 
its  dead-clothes,  a  most  appalling  sight  as 
roan  ever  belield.  Tbe  whole  frame  ap- 
peared to  be  convulsed,  and  as  it  were 
struggling  to  get  free  of  its  bandages.  It 
continued,  moreover,  a  sort  of  hobbling 
motion,  as  if  it  moved  on  springs.  Tlie 
women  shrieked  and  hid  their  faces,  and 
both  tbe  men  retreated  a  few  steps,  and 
stood  like  fixed  statues,  gazing  in  terror 
at  seeing  the  accomplishment,  of  tlieir 
frantic  petitions.  At  lengtli  M'lon  had 
tbe  presence  of  mind  to  unbind  the  nap- 
kin from  the  face.  But  what  a  face  was 
tbere  exhibited  I  It  was  a  face  of  death 
still ;  but  that  was  not  alL  The  most 
extraordinary  circumstance  was,  tluit  there 
was  not,  in  one  feature,  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  the  same  face  only  a  few 
hours  before,  when  the  apparent  cliange 
took  place  from  life  into  death.  It  was 
now  like  the  dead  countenance  of  an 
idiot,— the  eyes  were  large  and  rolled  in 
their  sockets,  but  it  was  apparent  that 
Uiey  saw  nothings  nor  tlirew  anyreflection 
inward  on  an  existing  mind.  There  was 
also  a  voice,  and  a  tongue,  but  between 
ihem  they  uttered  no  intelligible  wo^d, 
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onlyafewfaidifldiiet  sottiidrlike  the  bab: 
ble  of  a  rdnntng  brook.  No  human  heart 
could  fitand  this;  for  though  the  bodjr 
aeeOied  to  have  life,  it  was  altogether  an 
unnatural  life  ;  or  rather,  tbe  fi«me  seeni^ 
ed  as  if  agitated  by  some  demon  that 
knew  not  bow  to  exercise  or  act  upon  any 
one  of  the  human  powers  or  facultiea. 
The  women  sbrieked,and  both  of  them  fell 
into  fits  on  tbe  floor.  M'Jon  stood  lean-^ 
ing  against  a  bed-post,  sbadii^  bis  face 
with  bis  band,  and  uttering  groans  so  pro- 
longed, and  in  a  voice  so  hollow  and 
tremulous,  that  it  was  frightful  to  hear 
bim ;  in  all  that  terrible  scene  tbere  was 
nothing  so  truly  awful  as  these  cries  of 
the  distracted  husband,  for  dies  they  cer- 
tainly were,  rather  than  groans,  though 
modulated  in  tlie  same  manner.  To  have 
heard  these  cries  alone  from  an  adjoin- 
ing apartment,  would  almost  have  been 
enough  to  have  put  any  ordinary  person  out 
of  their  right  mind,  Daniel,  when  her  frco 
was  first  exposed  to  view,  staggered  back- 
ward like  one  stunned,  until  be  oame  to 
A  seat  beside  the  entrance  door,  on  which 
he  sunk  down,  still  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  animated  corpse.  He  was  the  first 
to  utter  words^  which  were  these :— *  Oh ! 
sirs,  it's  no  her !  It's  no  her !  It's  no  her ! 
They  bae  looten  my  baun  be  changed^ 
Qh  God,  forgie  us!  What's  to  come  o'. 
us  a'  now  wi'  that  being  ?* 

^  *'  Death  would  now  have  been  a  wel- 
come visitor  indeed,  and  would  have  re- 
lieved  tbe  family  from  a  hori;pr  not  to  be 
described ;  but  now  tbere  was  no  reme- 
dy ;  tliere  tlie  creature  sat  strugglmg  and 
writhing,  using  contortions  both  in  body 
and  feature  that  were  truly  terrific.  No 
one  knew  what  to  do  or  toy ;  but  as  they 
were  all  together  in  tbe  same  room,  so 
they  clung  together,  and  neither  sent  for 
divine  norpbysician,  unwilling  tbat  thede* 
plorable  condition  of  the  family,  and  the 
nakedne&s  of  their  resources,  should  be 
exposed  to  the  blare  of  the  public  Voice. 

*<  Mrs  Bell  was  the  first  to  resume  aa 
much  courage  as  again  to  lay  hands  on 
tliis  ghastly  automaton,  which  her  pride 
and  dignity  of  spirit  moved  her  to,  al- 
tliougb  in  a  half-stupified  state.  <  You  see 
what  you  have  brought  us  to  by  your  un- 
sanccified  rhapsodies,'  said  she.  *  This  is 
the  just  hand  of  Heaven.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  it  is  the  body  of  my 
child,  although  it  appears  that  the  soul 
is  wanting.' 

"  <  Na,  na,na !'  exclaimed  Daniel, '  that's 
no  my  bairn !  Tbe  spirits  hae  brought  an 
uncouth  form  an'  changed  it  on  ye,  an' 
tlie  body  of  my  dear  buirn's  ta'en  away.  Ye 
hoe  neither  bud  the  Bible  aneath  the  heail, 
nor  tbe  saut  an'  the  candle  aboon  tho 


N«mMnm«tlMttfiirtriiaieAM       ««Fortfireedqri  i 
&mfQ9Uf.    Dead  or  aliv6»  ben  WM  a 
koBBTiKe.    Baewhtt^thfttUlw?' 

''MnBeU  looied  tbe  bandigM  frma 
tfie  buds  and  the  feet,  tfaoai^  not  witb- 
oot  gieet  pertnitetioo;  bat  ebe  tnlfend 
tiie  dead^dotbes  to  fenuOn  on  tbe  bodf, 
bi  the  bopet  tbet  it  might  edU  &  aw^. 
8be  tried  abo  to  hiy  it  bedcward,  and 
eompoee  it  decently  on  the  bed,  bnt  felt 
aa  if  it  were  endowed  with  wmatiual 
fMoe^  for  it  resisted  her  pressure,  and  re- 
boonded  upwards.  It  also  lifted  its  hand 
IS  if  with  intent  to  pat  away  her  arm,  but 
eonid  not  come  in  contact  with  it.  It  was 
like  the  motion  of  one  trying  to  lay  hold 
of  something  in  a  dream.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  till  the  body  fell  backward 
of  itseli^  and  with  qiperent  ease  turned 
i^f  half  over  in  the  bed  with  its  fiuie 
away  from  the  light.  This  was  a  sensi- 
ble relief  to  the  distracted  group ;  they 
spread  the  sheets  again  decently  over  the 
frame,  remained  all  together  in  attend- 
ance^ and  by  the  time  that  the  sun  rose 
they  heard  distinct  and  well-regulated 
ffespirations  issuing  from  the  bed. 

^  It  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like 
a  fair  description  of  the  hopes,  the  ter- 
rors, and  the  transitions  from  one  to  ano- 
ther of  these,  that  agitated  the  individuals 
of  tiiat  fiunily  during  this  period  of  hideous 
suspense.  These  were  no  doubt  propor- 
tioned to  their  various  capacities  and  feel- 
ings; but  there  is  as  little  doubt  that 
they  were  felt  to  a  degree  seldom  expe- 
rienced in  human  nature.  There  lay  the 
body  of  their  darling— of  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  for  they  had  never  been 
kom  its  side  one  moment--but  the  judg- 
vent  of  God  seemed  to  be  upon  them ; 
for  they  all  f^lt  an  inward  impression  ad- 
monishing them  that  the  soul  had  depart- 
ed to  the  bosom  of  its  Creator  at  the  vety 
moment  foretold  by  its  sweet  and  heaven, 
ly-minded  possessor,  and  that  the  Al- 
mighty had,  hi  derision  of  their  unhallow- 
ed earnestness  for  the  prolongation  of  a 
natural  life,  so  little  worthy  of  being  put 
in  competition  with  a  heavenly  one,  either 
suffered  the  body  to  retain  a  mere  ani- 
mal existence,  or  given  the  possession  of 
it  to  some  spirit  altogether  unqualified  to 
exercise  the  oiigans  so  lately  occupied  by 
the  heaven-bom  mind.  Yet^  when  they 
mm  the  bed*^othes  move,  and  heard  the 
regular  breathings,  they  experienced  many 
a  thrilling  ray  of  hope  that  aH  they  had 
.  witnessed  might  have  been  the  effect  of 
fome  strong  convulsion,  and  that  she 
might  yet  be  restored  to  mental  light,  to 
life,  and  to  all  their  loves.  Every  time, 
however,  that  they  stole  a  look  of  the 
features^  their  hopes  were  blasted  anew. 
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ting  nuat  or  drink,  nor  did  she  seem  af- 
ISecied  by  any  external  object,  save  bj 
irioii'aentfanoe  into  the  fVMMB.  Onsaeli 
ooeasions,  she  always  started,  and  uttered 
a  kmd  and  nnintell^le  noises  like  some- 
tiling  between  langfiin^  and  airier;  tat 
the  sound  soon  sabslded,  and  generally 
died  away  with  a  feeble  laugh,  or  some- 
times with  an  artioflation  tibat  sounded 
Ilke'No-no-no!* 

."  All  this  time  no  servant  or  straiiger 
bad  been  sufiieTed  to  enter  that  chamber; 
and,  on  the  third  day,  they  agreed  to  raise 
up  this  helpless  creature,  and  endeavour 
to  supply  nature  with  some  nourishment. 
Hiey  did  so ;  and  now.  Inured  to  an  in- 
tensity  of  feeling  that  almost  rendered 
them  desperate,  they  were  enabled  to  \H^ 
spect  the  features,  and  all  the  bodily  or- 
gans, with  the  most  minute  exactness. 
The  countenance  had  settled  into  some- 
thing like  the  appearance  of  human  life^ 
-^tbat  is,  it  was  not  so  thoroughly  the. 
fbce  of  a  dead  person  as  vrhen  it^  was 
at  first  reanimated ;  the  lips  had  resumed 
a  faint  dye  of  red,  and  there  we/e  some 
slight  veins  on  the  cheeks,  where  the 
roses  had  before  blossomed  in  such  beau- 
ty and  such  perfection.  Still  it  was  a  fece 
without  the  least  gleam  of  mind— a  fiioe 
of  mere  idiotism,  in  the  very  lowest  state 
of  debasement ;  lind  not  in  one  lineament 
could  they  find  out  the  smallest  resem- 
blance between  that  face,  and  hers  that 
had  so  btely  been  the  intelligent  and  tbe 
tovely  Agatha  BeU.  M^Ion  studied  both 
the  contour  and  profile  with  the  most 
particular  care,  thinldng  that  these  must 
have  remained  the  same ;  but  in  neither 
could  the  slightest  likeness  be  found  out 
They  combed  her  beautiful  exuberance  of 
hair,  changed  her  grave-dothes  for  others 
more  seemly,  and  asked  her  many  land 
question^  aU  of  which  were  either  un- 
heard or  disregarded.  She  swallowed  the 
meat  and  drink  with  which  they  fed  her 
with  great  eagerness,  but  yet  she  made 
no  motion  for  any  more  than  was  prof- 
fSered  to  her.  The  entrance  of  M*Ion  in- 
to the  room  continued  to  affect  her  vk>> 
tently,  and  nothing  else  besides;  and  the 
longer  his  absence  had  been,  the  more 
powerful  his  impression  on  her  frame,  as 
well  as  on  her  voice  and  tongne,->-for 
that  incident  alone  moved  her  to  utter- 
ance. 

**  It  would  be  oppressive  and  d«^gust- 
hig  farther  to  continue  the  description  of 
such  a  degradation  of  our  nature,— 4dl  tbe 
more  benign  frunilties  of  the  soul  revolt 
from  the  oontemphttion  of  such  an  ob* 
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JMSl;  tot  it  inflow  tiMt  dM  eratfaraed  «o 
long  in  the  nine  ittte,  maiiiteiiiiiig  • 
mereanimal,  oriatberYegetableexistence^ 
tbftt  it  WM  judged  proper,  end  agreed  to 
bj  tben/all,  that  ahe  abould  be  eonveyed 
to  a  private  aaylum,  eatabtiahed  lor  tbo 
aoeommodatioii  and  treatment  of  persona 
of  diatinction  auffering  under  the  moat 
dreadfiil  oi  aU  hnman  privationa.*' 

Getty  remains  in  die  Asylum  for 
some  yeen^  and  is  delivered  of  a  chiM 
there,  who  aflerwaids  becomes  a 
Hi^knd  nobleman,  for  M'lon,  it 
■eemsy  is  a  chieftain.  She  finally  is 
emred  of  her  sad  distemper,  and  the 
book  ends  happily ;  and  this  is  Love, 
the  first  Peril  of  Wonnui  I 


Now,  James  Hogg,  Shepherd  of 
Ettrick,  and  would-be  author  of  the 
Chaldee  Manuscript,  and  of  the  mur- 
der of  Begbie,  this  style  of  thinking 
a^  writing  will  not  by  any  means 
enableyour  pot  to  boil,  as  we  wish  it  to 
do.  Tae  public  taste  is  not  very  re- 
fined, not  over-delicate  ;  but  were 
are  things  innumerable  in  these  three 
▼olumes,  which  the  public  will  not 
bolt.  You  have  no  intention  to  be  an 
immoral  writer,  and  we  acquit  you  of 
diat ;  but  you  have  an  intention  to 
be  a  most  unmannerly  writer,  and  of 
that  you  are  found  and  dedai^  guil- 
ty. You  think  you  are  shewing  your 
Imowledge  of  human  nature,  in  tnese 
your  coarse  daubings ;  and  that  you 
are  another  Shakespeare.  But  con- 
sider that  a  writer  may  be  indelicate, 
coarse,  gross,  even  beastly,  and  yet  not 
at  all  naturaL    We  have  heard  such 

Sarity  olijected  to  even  in  Glasgow ; 
it  is  not  thought  readable  aloud 
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atthe Largs.  Confimnd  us,  if  wo  e^or 
saw  in  print  anything  at  all  reaemUing 
some  of  your  female  fancies ;  and  if 
you  go  on  at  this  rate,  you  will  be 
called  before  the  Kirk  Session.  This 
may  be  thought  vigour  by  many  of 
yotir  fHends  in  the  Auld  Town,  and 
originality,  and  aenius,  and  so  forth  ; 
deal  it  out  to  them  in  AiU  measure 
over  the  gin-jug,  or  even  the  tea-cup; 
but  it  will  not  do  at  a  Public  Enter- 
tainment. It  is  impossible  to  know 
you,  James,  and  not  love  and  admire 
you ;  and  we  frankly  tell  you  of  your 
errors,  before  your  books  are  sent  to 
Coventry.  You  are  a  man  of  an  ori- 
ginal romd;  a  shrewd,  noticing,  in- 
telligent man.  Nay,  more  than  that, 
a  man  of  fancy  and  imagination.  "What 
is  the  use  of  sickening  you  with  our 
eternal  praises?  You  are  worth  twen- 
ty score  of  Stots  and  dogs ;  and  have 
written  what  will  make  your  name  re- 
membered with  respect  ages  after  ihfj 
broad  laugh  on  your  honest  counte- 
nance has  been  extin^iushed.  But 
you  know  Uttle  or  nothmg  of  the  real 
powers  and  capacities  of  James  Hogg, 
and  would  fain  be  the  fine  gentleman, 
the  painter  of  manners,  and  the  dis- 
sector of  hearts.  That  will  never  do 
in  this  world.  Your  book  will  sell ; 
we  know  that,  dse  we  never  had  in- 
dited the  good  matter  of  this  article. 
But  only  take  our  advice,  and  your 
books  to  come  will  make  you  a  Cock- 
Laird.  So  let  us  see  you  at  Ambrose's 
before  the  first  fall  of  snow,  and  we 
will  put  you  in  the  way  of  getting  five 
hundred  gold  guineas  for  your  next 
undertaking. 


THE  WEST  INDIAN  C0NTK0VE&8Y. 


Thbeb  are  £ew  things  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  with  greater  sus- 
{ddon  than  those  great  money-collect- 
ing Associations,  the  flourishing  ex- 
istence of  which  is  so  frequently  held 
up  as  a  distinguishing  honour  and 
glory  of  our  time.  The  great  objection 
to  them  all  is,  the  total  irresponsibili- 
ty under  which  they  act  If  they  do 
mxl,  it  is  well ;  mit  if  they  do  evil, 
Uiere  is  no  redress.  Everybody  is  a- 
ware,  that  what  figures  as  the  act  of 
such  or  such  a  society,  institution,  or 
asaopdation,  is  in  truth  the  act  of  one, 
two,  or  more  busy  individuals.  Ever^- 
bodyvknowB  that  the  Royal  Duke  in 
the  chair  is  as  innocent  of  any  under- 
fltanding  about  the  objects  of  the  meet- 


ing, as  his  coach-horse.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  old  ladies  whose  tens 
and  twenties  of  guineas  appear  in  the 
subscrintion  list,  are  guiltless  of  com- 
prehending anything  more  intricate 
than  the  moves  of  Pope  Joan.  Every- 
bodvappreciates  the  intellectual  gknoe 
of  the  ''  few  friends  at  Doncaster ;" 
''  the  deceased  Mr  A.  B.,  of  York ;" 
"Jeremy  Jolter,  Esq.  Bath;"  "the 

Rev. ■'  ■■,  and  congregation. 

Paisley."  Nobody  imagines  that  all 
these  inkle-weavers,  or  that  any  of 
them,  have  the  capacity  to  take  in,  in 
all  its  bearings  and  consequences,  any 
great  question  of  anv  kind  whatever. 
Every  one  knows,  that  be  the  thing 
good,  bad^  or  indifierent,  the  mass  of 
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peo^  iwho  subaeribe  lor  it,  tmder-^ 
stand  nothing  whatever  about  it.  The 
blazon-loving  herd  of  dowagers,  and 
the  more  modest  herd  of  initialists,  are 
acquitted  with  equal  ease  by  the  can- 
dour of  a  Christian  pubUc  such  as  ours. 
But  if  ^is  Association,  thus  propped, 
thus  fed,  errs — if  it  libels  you  or  me 
in  its  RqK)rt — ^if  its  agitations  fill  you 
or  me  with  rational  fear  for  our  lives, 
or  our  fortunes — ^what  is  to  be  don«  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  indicting  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  what  avails 
a  daim  of  damages  brought  by  one  in- 
jured individual  against  a  purse  which 
is  as  inexhaustible  as  tne  widow's 
cruize,  because  all  the  wealthy  wi- 
dows, from  Land's-End  to  John-o'- 
Groat's,  think  they  do  Grod  good  ser- 
vice by  clubbing  their  mites  to  re- 
plenish it  ?  Parliamentary  privily  is 
not  a  surer  shield  than  this  jprivil^e 
of  HuMSUGS.  The  evil  has  mcreaaed 
^is  increasing— and  must  be  dimi- 
nished. 

Far,  however,  be  it  from  us  to  at- 
tribute seriously  any  bad  intentions  to 
those  who  have  been  chiefly  active  in 
the  estabUshingand  supporting  of  the 
greater  proportion  of  these  institutions. 
It  is  not  deliberate  evil  intention  that 
we  dream  of  ascribing  to  tliem— it  is 
the  mere  evil  of  duUiess^the  sin  of 
narrow  views  and  violent  prejudioes*- 
the  exaltation  of  shallow  brains — the 
^anny  of  some  one  particular  set  of 
feelings  unopposed  by  any  capacity 
for  understanding  the  range  of  cir- 
cumstances by  which  their  operation 
ought  to  be  bounded.  This  is  the 
sort  of  sin  which  we  must  lay  more  es- 
liecially  to  the  charge  of  ''  the  Afri- 
can Institution,"  in  some  of  th6  recent 
operations,  and,  above  all,  publications, 
of  that  very  extensive  and  very  for- 
midable association  of  names  and  pur- 
ses. 

Mr  Wilberforce  and  Mr  Zachary 
Macaulay  are  the  two  leading  cha- 
racters in  this  Institution.  Nobody 
can  doubt  tbat  these  are  two  most 
worthy  men.  Nobody  can  doubt  that 
one  of  them  at  least  has  done  much 

d[  in  his  generation.  But  does  any- 
y  dream  of  attributing  talents  of 
any  extraordinary  importance  to  both 
or  to  either  of  them  ?  Nobody  what- 
ever. Good  worthy  Mr  Wilberforce 
— excellent  Mr  MacaiJay.  These  are 
the  epitbets  they  arc  known  by,  even 
among  their  own  warmest  worshippers. 
But  are  these  the  only  epithets  wnich 
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ought  to  cfasnofeeriae  ikieo  who  dash 
on  adventures  such  as  theirs — Men 
who  volunteer  to  manage  the  cdaoexns, 
and  some  of  die  very  greatest  conw 
oems,  too,  of  this  sreatand  enlighten* 
ed empire?  ArettieBe  ''fine bodies" 
(as  Dr  Chahners  would  call  them)  the 
sort  of  people  to  ride  the  whirlwhid 
and  direct  the  storm  of  polity  ? — ^Ko 
*-no.  They  have  totally  mistidcen  the 
matter;  nature  and  education  have 
qualified  them  for  vestry  meetings  and 
tavern  dinners.  They  have  stepped 
'^  ultra  erepidam,"  ana  it  is  high  tune 
they  should,  retreat  again  to  their  own 
sphere. 

What  insane  ambition  is  this  that 
agitates  these  worthy  philanthnopists  ? 
Why  is  it  that  they  must  meddle 
with  everything  ? — Why  is  it  that  they 
neglect  the  Strand,  and  its  myriads  of 
street-walkers,  to  sigh  over  the  "  li- 
centiousness" of  Barbadoes?  Why, 
within  smell  of  St  GOes's,  do  tliey 
howl  about  the  degradation  of  the 
children  of  Ham  ?  Have  they  nobowds 
for  the  tread-miU  ?  Have  they  no  sym- 
pathies for  Smithfield?  No  horror 
for  the  hulks?  Are  not  the  Mth  still 
fed  on  watery  potatoes,  and  the  Latin 
Bible  ?  Do  .not  peat-reek  and  crowdie 
still  load  the  atmosphere  of  the  High- 
land cabin,  and  mock  the  stomachs  of 
its  unfortunate  inhabitants  ? 

The  subject  is  truly  one  of  the  deep* 
est  gravity — ^the  consequences  to  be 
apprehended  from  this  craze  are  most 
appalling ;  and  yet,  when  one  looks  to 
the  men  rather  than  the  thing,  it  is 
really  a  matter  of  no  inconsideralde 
difficulty  to  adopt  any  other  tone  than 
one  which  may  easily  be  mistaken  for 
that  of  levity.  We  are  conscious  of 
this,  however,  and  we  are  not  uncon- 
scious that  another  line  must  be  a- 
dopted,  if  any  serious  good  is  to  be 
done ;  and  we  shall  therefore  do  our 
best  endeavour  to  keep  our  eyes  fixed 
rather  on  the  magnitude,  the  tremen- 
dous magnitude,  of  the  danger,  the 
existence  of  which  few  can  be  so  blind 
as  not  to  see,  than  on  the  benevolent 
imbecility  of  the  individuals  in  whose 
proceedings  (unless  they  be  speedily 
and  effectually  checked)  this  peril  is 
involved. 

There  is  no  need,  surely,  Uiat  we 
should  say  one  word  in  explanation  of 
our  views  concerning  the  great  question 
of  tlie  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  We 
feel — ^and  we  demand  it  as  our  right, 
that  we  shall  be  believed  to  the  very 
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letter  when  we  say  this — ^we  fed  as 
much  pride  in  that  great  event  as  any 
oi  our  readers  can  he  disposed  to  do. 
We  regard  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  and 
moat  ^orioos  achievements  of  the  spi- 
rit of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Nay^ 
we  go  farther  than  many  even  of  those 
who  sympathize  most  warmly  with  us 
as  to  this  matter^  may  as  yet  he  pre- 
pared for  accompanying  us.  In  one 
word,  we  conceive  that  the  English 
Government  ought  to  declare  the  traf- 
fic in  slaves  piracy.  Good  Heavens ! 
are  we  to  he  told  that  there  is  that  vir- 
tuous,  confessedly  virtuous^  thing  in 
this  world,  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  has  da- 
red to  do,  and  which  ours  dares  not 
set  its  face  to  ?  We  cannot  sufibr  this 
degrading  chimera  to  stand  unrehu- 
kraheforeus.  We  demand  of  the  Mi- 
nisters of  England,  the  pride  as  well 
as  the  henevolence  of  the  English  spi- 
rit. We  laugh  to  see  Mr  Canning  and 
Lord  Liverpool  suhscrihing  their  ten 
guineas  a-piece  to  the  African  Institu- 
tion— an  mstitution  which  has,  or 
ought  to  have,  nothing  at  all  to  do 
vrim  the  polity  of  this  great  nation. 
We  smile  to  see  them  giving  the  sup- 
port of  their  names  even  to  this  ex- 
tent, to  an  Association  which  dares  to 
meddle  with  things  so  totally  heyond 
its  province.  If  these  statesmen  are 
sincere  enemies,  as  who  can  douht  they 
are,  to  everything  in  the  shape  of  a 
slave  trade,  let  them  say  so  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament,  not  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  Mr  Wilherforce's  pamphlet. — 
Let  them  say  holdly.  Is  it  the  sense  of 
the  British  Senate,  that  such  or  such 
things  ought  to  be  done — ^Ay,  or  no  ? 
No  fear  for  the  answer.  But  let  not 
THEM  at  least  countenance  this  system 
of  irresponsible  Parliaments,  without 
the  walls  of  the  responsible  place.  Let 
not  THEM  compromise  the  character  of 
the  offices  with  whiclutheyare  invest- 
ed, and,  through  that,  the  character  of 
the  nation  by  which  they  are  trusted. 
Let  others  speak,  if  they  will.  It  be- 
comes these  men,  and  such  as  these, 
to  ranember,  that  in  their  case,  sneech- 
ification  never  is,  at  least  never  should 
be,  the  end,  but  the  mean — that  their 
own  dignity,  and,  above  all,  that  the 
majesty  of  the  empire  whose  first  ser- 
vants they  are,  requires  at  their  hands 
something  very  oiiTercnt  from  the 
conduct  m  which  private  individuals 
•may  occasionally  be  indul^.  Let 
others  speak,  if*^  they  will,  in  taverns 
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or  in  pamphlets— these  men  are  the 
nlinisters  and  the  representatives  of 
England,  and  their  speaking  should 
always  have  action  at  its  back — ef- 
fectual action,  national  action — thearm 
and  the  strength  of  an  empire,  not  the 
jingle  of  ten  guineas.  ' 

We  are  wdl  aware  that  some  part 
of  this  language  may  appear  unbeco* 
ming  in  us ;  but  reafly  it  seems  to  us 
thift  the  distinguished,  enlightened,  and 
philanthropic  statesman,  who  now  re- 
presentshis  Majesty's  Colonic  Govern- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons,  owes 
it  to  himself,  and  to  the  country,  to  be 
a  little  more  careful  than  he  has  been, 
in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  some 
apparent  consistency  of  conduct  re- 
specting this  great  and  important  ques- 
tion of  policy.  When  we  turn  to  the 
Afirican  Institution,  what  do  we  see  > 
We  see  a  host  of  "  pamphlets,"  "  Re- 
ports," "Appendices,"  "Statements," 
"  Views,"  "  Appeals,"  and  what  not, 
all  proceeding  from  the  same  quarter 
—all  characterized  by  the  same  gla- 
ring specimens  of  rashness  and  fanati- 
cal z«d— all  abounding  in  incorrect 
narration  of  facts,  and  teeming  with 
diatribes  of  the  most  inflammatory 
lendency.  We  see  these,  and  the  just 
feelings  of  distrust  which  necessarily 
arise  within  us,  do  not  indeed  prevent  us 
from  believing  that  the  two  or  three 
individuals,  in  whom  alone  the  whole  of 
these  things  originate,  arc  well-mean- 
ing, good,  worthy,  benevolent  people — 
not  at  all — ^but  we  certainly  do  see  quite 
enough  to  satisfy  us,  that  these  well- 
meaning  people  are  treading  upon 
most  delicate  and  dangerous  ground — 
that  thej;  are  outstepping  their  own 
sphere,  and  violating  every  principle 
of  rational  prudence.  We  see  all  this, 
and  we  turn  to  the  end  of  any  one  of 
their  Reports  ; — and  there,  at  the 
end  of  these  rash  and  ill-advised  pro- 
grammes of  impracticable  polity  and 
mistaken  zeal,  we  see  the  name  of  "  The 
Right  Honourable  George  Canning," 
duly  blazoned,  as  an  annual  subscri- 
ber to  tlie  fund,  by  which  all  the  ex- 
penses of  this  perilous  paper-battery 
are  defrayed.  We  see  this,  and  we 
turn  back  to  the  file  of  last  winter's 
newspapers  ;  and  what  do  we  find 
there  ? — Why,  do  we  not  find  a  long 
series  of  columns,  occupied  wi^A  the 
particulars  of  a  most  solemn  ^bate  in 
the  House  of  Commons—-  debate,  in 
the  courseof  which  the*^  Leading  Men 
of  the  African  Insti^^on  »PO«««l  aU 
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thdir  own  old  patnphlets  over  agdn, 
in  the  shape  of  speeches ;  and  in  the 
course  of  wliich^  all  these  pamphlet* 
speeches  were  most  beautifully^  clear- 
ly, and  convincingly  proved  to  he  fill- 
ed with  flagrant  inaccuracies,  and 
pregnant  with  appalling  dangers — ^by 
whom  ? — ^Why,  by  this  very  man,  this 
very  statesman,  whoallows  nis eminent 
name  to  fiigure^  year  after  year,  in  thelist 
of  those  by  whose  contributions  alone 
these  rash  men  are  enabled  to  do  what 
requires  the  utmost  exertion  of  hia 
parliamentary  eloquence  and  autho^ 
rity,  and  that  of  his  colleagues,  to 
counteract  and  keep  within  any  tole<- 
rable  limits.  Such  is,  really  and  sim- 
ply, the  true  state  of  the  case ;  and 
we  certainly  have  a  great  deal  too  much 
respect  for  the  character  of  thia  pre- 
eminently accomplished  statesman,  not 
to  be  anxious  for  the  disappearance  of 
a  circumstance  which,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny,  furnishes  his  enemies  with  a 
fair  pretence  for  chaiging  him  with 
the  fault  of  personal  inconsistency — 
a  fault  from  which  we  know  of  no 
public  life  that  is,  upon  the  whole, 
more  proudly  free  than  his  glorious 
one. 

But  to  the  question — and,  after  all, 
it  is,  in  the  shape  recent  events  have 
given  it,  a  very  narrow  one.  It  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  nands  that  Slavery  is, 
in  its  essence,  a  bad  thing.  It  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  confers  honour  on 
this  age  of  British  legislation.  That 
abolition,  followed  up  by  the  registry 
enactments  (of  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  anything  more  at  present)  has, 
in  spite  of  all  the  inHnuatiqns  of  the 
African  Association  agitators,  put  an 
end,  completely  and  Actually  put  an 
end,  to  the  introduction  of  new  slaves 
from  Africa  into  the  British  West  In- 
dian colonies.  Mr  Wilberforce  and 
his  brother  pamphlet-writers  do  insi- 
nuate that  this  is  not  so — ^but  their  in- 
sinuations are  made,  not  only  without 
the  slightest  support  in  the  shape  of 
fac£s,  but  in  the  teeth  of  an  array  of 
solemn  assertions,  which  have  convin- 
ced all  the  rest  of  the  world  except  the 
few  who  wiU  not  believe  that  black  is 
black,  if  they  see  the  converse  of  that 
ptopofiitioli  maintained  by  Messrs  Wilt* 
berfoBoe  and  Macaulay,  and  enforced 
with  quotations  from  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Ap«ealypse,  in  the  sage  and  au- 
thoritative na^i^s  of  their  organ,  "  the 
Christian  Obser>^."  Wesay  thatit  is 
proved  to  the  satisfattion  of  the  worlds 
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that  an  efl^tualstop  has  been  pattothd 
introduction  of  any  new  slaves  into  any 
of  his  Majesty's  West  Indian  colonies. 
This  being  the  case,  the  only  remain- 
ing subject  for  rational  oonsideratioa 
is  that  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
actually  there.  It  is  admitted  on  tJl 
hands,  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
there  should  be  ei^t  handredthou<* 
sand  human  beings  living  in  Ais  con- 
dition within  the  dominions  onf  the 
King  of  England.  This  was  admitted 
—or  rather,  we  should  say,  this  was 
taken  for  granted,  in  every  speedi  that 
was  delivered,  either  on  the  one  or  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  in  the  couiae 
of  the  debate  on  Mr  Buxton's  mo^ 
tion  in  the  last  session  of  ParliamtnL 
At  the  conclusion  of  that  delMte,  Mr 
Buxton  withdrew  his  motion ;  and  a 
series  of  counter-resolutions,  pnqposed 
by  Mr  Canning,  were  nnammoialg 
adopted  by  the  House  of  CommonsL 
These  resolutions  embody  an  admis- 
sion, as  large  and  full  as  any  human 
being  can  desue,  that  the  condition  of 
slavery  is  an  evil.  They  embody  also 
the  solemn  bdief  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  that  the  existence  of  this 
condition  cannot  be  done  away  with  in 
the  West  Indian  cobnies  of  this  em- 
igre, under  any  drcumstances,  or  by 
any  other  means,  than  those  of  a  most 
de&berate,  gradual,  and  sober  charac* 
ter.  And,  to  conclude,  the  dzcum^ 
stances  under  which  these  resolutiona 
were  brought  forward,  and  under 
which  they  were  unanimously  adopts 
ed  by  Parliament,  render  it  absolute- 
ly impossible  for.  any  sane  man  to  de- 
ny that  the  British  Ministry  has  given 
its  most  solemn  pledge  to  the  British 
Legislature,  that  everything  whidi  Go- 
yemment  can  do,  will  be  done  for  the 
gradual  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  slaves— *for  the  gradually  bring-- 
iog  of  them  into  that  state  wherein 
fmdoin  may  he  beneficially  conferred 
on  them— -due  regard  being  had,  by 
careful  preparations,  moral,  political, 
andeconomical,  to  thebringing  of  these 
colonies  at  large,  and  everytmng  oon«- 
nected  with  them,  into  sudi  a  state  as 
may  admit  of  that  change  being  eflfect- 
ed,  without  the  inflicti<m.of  patrimo- 
nial injury  upon  those  who  possess 
property — vested  under  the  eye,  the 
patronage,  and  the  protection  of  die 
Crown  and  Parliament  of  En^nd — in 
the  soil  and  shipping  of  these  andeni 
and  valuable  appendetges  of  this  ea^ 
pire. 
This  is  the  state  in  which  the  con- 
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dkamatk  of  that  most  Interesting  cUs- 
ciusicm  in  the  House  of  Commons 
left  this  matter.  Messrs  Buxton  and 
Wilberforce  both  spoke  largely  in  that 
debate.  They  were  both  of  them  par- 
ties to  the  solemn  act  in  which  it  con- 
cluded. And  what  has  happened  since? 
In  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  differ- 
ent reports  of  the  African  Institu- 
tion were  continually  quoted  by  the 
speakers  on  Mr  Buxton  s  side.  The 
speech  of  Mr  Wilberforce  was  almost 
a  literal  copy  of  a  pamphlet  which  had 
been  publisned  shortly  before,  under 
the  express  patronage  of  the  African 
Institution.  The  African  Institution, 
therefore,  appeared  there  in  the  per- 
sons of  Wilberforce  and  his  coadju- 
tors. They  came  as  its  representatives 
and  advocates— and  mouth  pieces. 
They  came,  and  they  went  away — if 
there  was  any  meaning  or  faith  in  their 
Totes-^satisfied^and  good  reason  that 
they  should. 

But  what  has  happened  since?— 
Why,  the  African  Institution  could 
scarcely  with  any  face  come  forward 
again. — That  institution  could  scarce- 
ly stir  immediately  after  its  great 
leaders  and  organs  had  professed  them- 
selves to  be  satisfied.  The  treaty  had 
been  signed  and  sealed,  and  could  not 
be  with  any  decency  broken  at  once,  vi- 
sA>ly  and  openly  broken,  ere  any  time 
whatever  has  been  allowed  to  the  Mi- 
nistry for  shewing  by  what  means  they 
designed  to  redeem  the  solemn  pledge 
they  had  so  recently  and  so  generous- 
ly given.  No— but  there  is  another 
Boaety — another  Institution— smother 
Association,  which  had  not  been 
brought  so  prominently  forward  in 
that  debate,  or  in  the  pamphlets  by 
which  the  public  mind  was  so  ehtlM>- 
lately  prepared  for  its  occurrence. 
There  wss  still  the  "  Society  for  the 
Mitigation  of  Slavery" — this  body  had 
not  been  compromised-^thisbody  had 
been  no  party  to  the  treaty — ^this  body 
was  still  free  to  speak  and  to  publish. 

It  has  done  so. — ^Under  its  patron- 
age, a  new  tribe  of  pamphlets  has  been, 
from  month  to  month,  showered  upon 
the  public.  In  these  productions  all 
the  same  blunders  are  reiterated  in 
almost  the  same  words — ^in  them  all 
the  same  inflammatory  cant  has  been 
dealed  out  again  in  fifty  new  shapes, 
and  with,  we  blush  to  speak  it,  fifty 
new  exaggerations. — ^Ana  who  are  the 
people  tlmt  preside  over  this  Second 
Association  ?   Uno  aWiUo  non  deficit 
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aUer^yrho  are  they  ?— ^^lA^r  et  idem' 
The  patron  and  president  of  both  is 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Mr  Buxton, 
a  vice-president  of  the  one,  is  a  direc- 
tor of  the  other.  Mr  Wilberforce 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  both. 
So  does  Mr  Macaulay.  In  short,  eveir- 
body  who  glances  over  the  lists  of  tne 
manasers  of  these  Associations,  sees  at 
once  that  they  are  in  fact  the  creatures 
of  the  very  same  people — that  they 
are,  in  other  words,  jAst  two  different 
names  for  the  same  thing.  Now  these 
great  characters  have  done  this.  The 
fact  is  clear,  certain,  undispute^y  and 
indisputable,  that  they  have  acted  in 
this  manner.  Beaten  down  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  rational 
eloquence  which  Mr  Canning  widded, 
and  by  the  judicious  remarks  with 
which  Messrs  Baring  and  other  mer- 
cantile members  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter, reinforced  the  Right  Honour- 
able Secretary,  they  found  that  they 
could  do  no  better  than  submit  with  a 
good  gr^^^  At  the  moment.  They  did 
submit-^the  pledge  was  offered — ac^ 
cepted.  It  was  offered  by  Mr  Canning, 
in  the  nam^  and  on  the  behalf  of  the 
British  Government,  and  it  was  ac* 
cepted  by  these  men  in  their  own 
names ;  and,  if  there  was  any  mean- 
ing in  one  word  they  utterea,  on  the 
behalf  of  that  Association,  which  had 
all  along  been  completely  identified 
with  them — ^which,  not  to  waste  words, 
everybody  knew  and  knows  never  had 
any  existence,  except  in  then?  persons 
and  operations. 

With  this  pledge  in  their  pockets, 
they  took  their  departure  from  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and,  within  two 
months  aFcer  they  so  took  their  depar- 
ture, a  Report  of  this  very  debate  was 
published  by  their  *'  Society  for  the 
Mitigation,  &c.,  withlongappendices, 
stuffed  with  relentless  reiterations  of 
all  the  old  matter — ^with  laborious 
attacks  upon  Mr  Canning,  and  all  the 
other  spiers  on  his  side — with  pon- 
derous buttresses  to  the  shaken-down 
arguments  of  the  Buxtons  and  the 
Wilberforces.  In  short,  Mt«  Slave' 
Trade,  at  least,  has  been  unblushing- 
ly  renewed  with  greater  vigour  than 
ever — renewed  in  the  same  bottoms— 
and  renewed  with  scarcely  the  sem- 
blance of  hoisting  a  new  set  of  colours. 
—Is  such  conduct  worthy  of  British 
statesmen  ?  Are  these  restless,  incon« 
sif tent,  unreasonable  mortals,  the  prO« 
per  guides  for  the  English  mind? 
3K 
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Att  this,  undoubtedly,  bed  ak  tt  Isb 
fbrms  but  one  small  feature.  Small  as 
it  is,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  shew 
what  tlie  real  character  of  these  peo- 
ple's method  of  acting  is ;  and  there- 
fore we  have  not  disdained  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  it.    The  truth  is,  that 
TRUTH  IS  becoming  a  matter  of  the 
extremest  rarity  in  anything  like  the 
discussion  of  anything  like  a  public 
question.  By  truth,  we  mean  the  bold-' 
neM  of  truth — the  courage  to  speak 
manfully  *'  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothingbut  the  truth."  Look,  now, 
at  that  most  interesting  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking— just  look  at  it-nread  it 
firom  end  to  end ;  and  say,  honestly, 
whether  there  ever  appeared  in  the  re- 
cord of  any  one  human  transaction,  a 
more  extraordinarv  specimen  of  the  to- 
tal suppression  of  the  truth.    We  see 
Mr  Canning,  Mr  Baring,  and  many 
more  men  of  enlightened  minds,  of  li^ 
beral  knowledge,  of  rational  conduct, 
opposed  to  a  set  of  people  whom  we 
all  most  perfectly  know  tney  re^^ard  as 
a  set  of  complete  imbeciles,  vain  and 
restless  (however  well-intentioned  and 
well-principled)   agitators-nn  many 
living  specimens  of  humbug.    But 
does  anv  Dody  dare  to  hint  this  ? — No, 
no.    Tne  subiect  is  argued  with  a 
grave  face,  and  the  demred  end  is  cle- 
verly accomplished.    But  does  anv 
one  venture  to  clothe  ihat  end  which 
every  one  understands,  in  plain,  intelli- 
gible words? — No,  truly.    The  real 
feeling  of  the  Ministry,  and  of  Mr  Can- 
ning in  particular,  we  all  perfectly  know, 
was  this :-*-Hereisasul:oect of  thegreat- 
€st  consequence — ^here  is  a  subject  fit 
to  exercise  the  intellect  of  the  greatest 
and  wisest  of  men — ^here  is  a  subject 
deserving  and  demanding  the  doeest 
and  most  serious  attention  of  the  first 
minds  in  England.  This  subject  a  sot 
of  dreaming  enthusiasts  have  taken 
into  their  hands ;  and,  if  we  do  not  take 
it  out  of  their  hands,  they  run  a  great 
risk  of  ruining,  by  means  of  their  fol- 
ly, one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the 
commercial  wealth  of  England.    We 
must  take  it  out  of  the  hancb  of  these 
Wilberforoes  and  Buxtons,  or  they 
will  ruin  the  whole  body  of  West  In- 
dian proprietors— they  will  convert  a 
body  of  skves,  who  are  not  soffxaciftg 
anythii^  like  the  hundredth,  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  that  miaery  which  theae 
people  ddight  in  describing— a  set  of 
dntBt  who,  in  point  of  £kct,  ue,  in 
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fierffmahjfreepeoii,  betlaroffdianthe 
poor  peasantry  of  our  own  country— 
they  will  convert  these  at  once  into 
a  set  of  lawless  banditti,  revelling  in 
blood. — ^In  doing  this,  they  will  ab- 
solutely ruin  the  fortunes,  and,  in  all 
probability,  endanger,  to  a  fearful  ex- 
tent, the  hves  of  our  brothers  and  Idns- 
raen,  the  loyal  subjects  of  this  empire, 
and  entitled  to  all  the  protection  or  this 
government  They  will  produce  audi 
a  work  of  desolation  as  their  Hmited 
imaginations  are  inadequate  to  form 
even  the  most  distant  notion  of  ;-»«nd 
th^  will  do  all  this,  because  they  are 
fooush,  weak,  well-meaning,  vain  crea- 
tures themselves;  and  because  they 
are  unwittingly  made  the  tools  of  a  set 
of  deeper  and  more  designing  persons, 
who  take  especial  care  to  keep  out  of 
sight  at  present,  but  whose  motives  and 
influence  we  are  most  thoroughly 
aware  of.  We  fitted  take  this  suQect 
out  of  the  hands  of  these  men,  and 

THESE  ARE  OUR  REASONS. 

Such,  if  this  had  been  an  age  of 
openness,  and  real  abovo-board  pro- 
ceeding, would  have  been  the  language 
—as  every  rational  man  is  quite  con- 
vinced it  was  the  feeling— of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers.  But  no ;  this  is  not 
the  way  things  must  be  managed  in 
these  days.  Wilberfbroe,  Buxton,  and 
the  rest  of  them,  must  be  borne  ^dy 
in  hand.  If  we  spoke  the  fair,  simple 
truth  about  them,  we  should  perhaps 
run  a  risk  of  throwing  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  Whigs.  The  Whigs  de- 
sire nothing  but  aliandle  for  creating 
confusion.  Give  them  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  few  grand  flowery  speedies 
about  liberty,  and  they  will  read,  with- 
out one  shudder,  the  narrative  of  a 
whole  colony  bathed  in  blood  and  fire, 
over  their  chocolate  the  next  morning. 
All  thia  we  are  p^ectly  aware  of; 
nay,  more — ^we  well  know  that  eveay 
sane  man  in  tl^se  islands  knows  quite 
well  that  we  are  thoroughly  aware  of 
all  this ;  but  yet,  we  cannot  venture  to 
beard  the  humbug  spirit  of  the  age — 
we  must  not  speak  out — ^we  must  desl 
in  round-abouts— we  must  submit  to 
flatter  these  imbeeOes— we  are  seUing 
our  Ikces  to  a  toil,  of  which  these  peo- 
ple are  incapable  of  estimating  either 
the  importance  or  the  extoit — we  aie 
about  to  do  what  we  feel  to  be  our 
duty,  and  a  duty  our  hearts  will  re- 
joice in  performing,  cost  what  pain  it 
may  to  us^we  are  setting  our  taoes  to 
this  gnat  toil«-we  are  entering  v^"^ 
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this  giest  wotk«^ire  hKve  fmd  <Nir 
ttmntry  from  the  dai^;er  of  a  foreign 

Se,  and  it  is  now  our  desire  and  our 
^e,  that  oar  future  Tears  may  be 
destined  to  be  sj^nt  in  tne  not  less  no- 
ble toils  of  interior  amelioration.  This 
k  abrandb,  andagreatone,  of  the  great, 
the  arduous,  the  ill-paid  toil  to  which 
we  have  set  our  hands  and  our  hearts ; 
but  the  age  of  open  sincerity  in  poli- 
tical procedure  is  gone  by.  It  is  our 
duty  and  our  desire  to  do  what  is  right ; 
but  it  is  our  necessity  to  keen  terms 
with  folly  in  the  midst  of  wisdom. 

We  confess  it  is  not  without  sorrow 
and  humiliation  we  take  such  a  view 
of  such  matters,  and  such  men ;  but 
we  cannot  alter  that  which  we  see. 
Our  voice,  at  least,  shall  be  open.  We 
have  no  need  to  court  the  forbearance 
of  those  we  despise.  There  is*  still 
one  comer  where  truth  may  and  shall 
be  spoken.  And  well  do  we  anow,  that 
whenever  there  is  the  courage  to  speak 
the  truth,  there  is  no  fear  but  tnere 
will  be  plenty  of  ears  to  listen,  and 
plenty  of  consciences  to  acknowledge. 

Our  object  is  the  truth,  and  no- 
thing but  the  truth;  and  we  shall 
speak  the  truth  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  On  both  sides  of  the  con- 
troversy, there  has  been  a  very  great 
deal  of  unfairness.  TheWilb^orcians 
have  dealt  most  unfairly  in  accepting 
the  pledge  of  his  Majesty's  Grovem- 
ment,  and  then  continuing  to  speak 
and  act  as  if  tibere  had  been  no  coun- 
ter-uledge  given  by  themselves — no 
plec(g^e  to  be  silent  spectators  for  a  time 
at  least— no  pledge  to  allow  the  Go- 
vernment a  free  stage  for  experiment, 
and  for  exertion — no  pledge,  the  mat- 
ter being  solemnly  delivered  up  by 
,  Parliament  into  the  hands  of  high  and 
responsible  persons,  to  have  done  with 
all  the  meddling  of  these  imresponsible 
associations,  until  there  had  been  time 
and  opportunity  for  the  Government 
to  let  It  be  seen  whether  or  not  they 
really  were  in  earnest  in  the  part  which 
they  had  acted  in  the  conduct  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  that  memorable  de- 
bate. 

In  these  respects  the  Wilberfordan 
body  have  benaved  themselves  in  a 
manner  which  we  have  freely  confessed 
ourselves  unable  to  reconcile  with  any 
honourable  and  manly  standard  of 
public  action.  But,  on  the  other 
band,  we  must  do  these  men  justice  in 
regard  to  another  part  of  the  contro- 
versy, which  it  is  oertainlf  their  own 
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£rah  to  have  rekindled.— Tliese  men 
are  accused  loudly  by  the  violent  de« 
dauners  on  the  other  side  of  the  dis* 
pute,  of  having  disclaimed,  in  their 
management  of  the  abolition  question, 
and  in  every  stage  of  it,  any  intention 
of  disturbing  the  condition  of  slavery^ 
as  existing  in  the  West  Indies. 

Now,  &re  we  must  at  once  espouse 
their  part.  Be  it  so,  that  their  kn- 
guage  as  to  this  matter,  was,  on^some 
occasions,  more  vague  and  incorrect 
than  it  should  have  been— we  are  not 
prepared  to  say,  that  such  was  the 
case,  but  let  it  be  granted  for  a  mo- 
ment that  it  was  8o---Still  we  contend, 
there  could  never  have  been,  among 
men  capable  of  anv  d^;ree  of  thought 
or  reflection,  the  feast  doubt  but  that 
these  men  attacked  the  slave  trade, 
first,  for  its  own  hideous  peculiarities, 
and  secondly,  but  not  less  earnestly,  as 
a  part  of  the  system  from  which  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  thing  as  slavery  had 
comeio  be  recognised  within  any  part 
of  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown.  Whatever  Jiey  said,  or 
did  not  say,  nobody  but  a  very  thought* 
less  person  indeed  could  ever  have 
been  Uind  to  this.  If  the  slave  trade 
was  an  abomination,  it  always  follow- 
ed as  the  dearest  of  consequences,  that 
the  existence  of  slavery  was  an  evil. 
We  confess,  that  tiU  we  saw  some 
of  the  recent  pamphlets,  we  should 
scarcel}^  have  imagined  it  possible  that 
any  serious  accusatiim  could  have  been 
broueht  against  the  abolitionists  on 
this  head.  Such,  however,  has  been 
the  case ;  and  we  acquit  ourselves  of 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  parts  of  our 
present  duty,  by  thus  declaring  that 
we  have  listened  to  the  accusation  with 
all  the  pain  which  the  contemplation 
of  visible  iigustice,  in  regard  to  a  mat- 
ter of  so  grave  and  serious  importance, 
was  well  calculated  to  inspire  in  im- 
partial and  disinterested  mmds. 

Having  said  this,  we  have  reduced 
the  subject  within  still  narrower  limits. 
In  truth,  abstracting  all  consideration 
of  the  personal  conduct  of  Mr  Wilber- 
force  and  his  friends,  the  matter  is 
now  comprized  within  a  space  of  no 
very  formidable  dimensions.  Mr  Can- 
ning, in  the  speech  which  introduced 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  pledged  the  government, 
as  fu  as  any  government  can  pied^ 
itself,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  m 
endeavouring  to  do  away  with  those 
most  prominent  features  of  hardshi]^ 
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wMeb  had  m  long  held  the  first  place 
in  every  repre$entataon  of  the  eyila 
ef  West-Indian  bondage.  He  pled** 
ged  the  faith  of  Government^  that  its 
best  endeavours  should  be  given  to  the 
total  and  immediate  abolition  of  the 
use  of  the  ,whip^  in  so  far  as  female 
slaves  are  concerned.  This  was  con* 
feasedly  the  maximum  approbrium. 
The  Secretary  also  expressed  himself 
as  having  quite  made  up  his  mind 
about  the  necessity  of  giving  the  cha- 
racter of  legal  security  to  property  re- 
alized by  negro  slaves— and  also  of  ex- 
tending the  allowance  of  free  time,  so 
as  to  permit  the  exclusive  devotion  of 
the  S:ibbath«day  to  the  exercises  of  re- 
ligion and  the  enjoyment  of  repose. 
Upon  the  more  intricate  question  con- 
cerning the  admission  of  the  evidence 
of  negroes,  in  cases  where  the  lives 
and  properties  of  the  whites  are  in- 
volved, Mr  Canning  frankly  confessed 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  see  his 
way  through  all  the  inherent  difficul- 
ties of  that  matter ;  but  he  as  franklj 
avowed  the  strong  tendency  of  his 
mind  to  believe,  that,  upon  more  ma- 
ture consideration,  some  practicable 
measure  of  improvement  as  to  this 
also  might  be  fallen  upon.  In  r^ard 
to  the  hherty  of  bequest,  he  brought 
out  the  very  beautiful  idea  of  making 
this  a  reward  consequent  upon  en- 
trance into  the  marriage  state,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  solemn  institutions  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  a  word,  the  government 
is  pledged  already  to  do  its  utmost  en- 
deavours for  the  removal  of  the  most 
black  and  flagrant  features  of  this  in 
itself  evil  ooncUtion ;  and — ^which  is  a 
matter  of  the  very  highest  importance, 
although  apparently  but  little  attend- 
ed to  by  the  worthy  but  rash  men  of 
whom  so  much  has  been  said — ^his 
Majesty's  government  possesses  the 
means  of  making  experiments  as  to 
this  matter,  with  far  greater  hope  of 
success,  and  speedy  success  too,  than 
even  the  L^islature  of  England  could 
possibly  attein.  For  there  are  secerai 
islands  in  the  West  Indies  entirely 
free  from  any  control  of  provincial 
assemblies,  &c. — appendages  to  the 
Crown,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  there/ 
as  Mr  Canning,  of  course,  took  occa- 
sion to  hint,  that  the  government  will 
make  its  first  experimento.  There  it 
can  act  free,  unfettered,  unexposed; 
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«nd  the  experiment  that  is  succestf- 
fUlly  tried  tnere,  can  have  but  a  slen- 
der chance  of  bein|;  met  by  saj  very 
considerable  difficulties  when  it  is  pro- 
posed for  repetition  elsewhere. 

On  every  account,  therefore.  We  are 
most  anxious  that  Mr  Wilberforce  and 
his  associations  would  be  persuaded  to 
pause.  The  fact  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  Ministry  have  within  the  last  fWw 
years  done  enough  to  entitle  them  to 
the  same  respect  as  internal  reformers, 
which  their  conduct  of  the  war  of  re- 
volution so  undeniablv  fixed  upon 
them  as  defenders  from  foreign  aggres- 
sion. If  these  men  are  not  to  be  trust- 
ed, where  are  we — ^to  whom  can  we 
look  ?  If  we  have  not  faith  enough  to 
give  them  "  ample  room  and  scope 
enough"  for  a  work  which  they  ple^ 
themselves  to  go  through  with,  to  what 
quarter  are  we  to  turn  ourselves  ?  The 
prominent  agitators  of  the  emancipa- 
tion question  are  not  statesmen  at  all 
—and  they  that  at  least  wish  to.  lurk 
behind,  are,  as  we  shall  shortly  have 
occasion  to  see,  persons  whose  past  his- 
tory has  been  but  little  calculated  to 
create  any  feelings  other  than  those  of 
distrust—distrust  moral — distrust  po- 
litical!—distrust  religious — total  and 
deep  distrust. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  learn,  upon  authority,  which  a 
few  sneering  paragraphs  in  the  last 
pamphlet  of  the  Mitigation  Society 
nave  little  chance  of  discrediting,  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  it  is  utterly  false  that 
no  improvements  have  b^  already 
introduced  „  into  the  condition  of  the 
West  Indian  Negroes.  That  very  rash 
and  ill-judged  production,  *'  The  Ai>' 
peal"  which  Mr  Wilberforce- publisn- 
ed  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  has 
called  into  the  field  a  highly  respect- 
able and  most  zealous  dergyman  of 
the  name  of  Bridges,*  who  has  long 
been  resident  in  Jamaica,  and  wm 
necessarily,  from  the  character  of  his 
office,  has  had  the  very  best  means  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
real  state  of  the  negro  population  of 
that  great  island.  This  gentleman's 
letter  anpears  to  have  excited  feelings 
of  no  pleasurable  nature  in  a  eertaia 
quarter — and  no  wonder ;  for,  iniruth, 
Mr  Brieves,  churchman  though  he  be, 
seems  to  be  far  more  than  a  mateh  for 
the    church-despising    institutionists 


•  A  Voice  from  Jamuca ;  in 
Qsovgc  Wilson  Bridges,  B.  A. 


ply  to  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.  M.  P.  By  the  Ren 
Hand  Co.,  London.  18^ 
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.«gaiii8t  -mhaoi  be  hu  been  induoed  to 
^tvw  hk  pen.  His  little  jiampblet  is 
oompoeed,  in  general,  in  a  style  that 
does  him  honour — a  sprinkling  of  La- 
tin quotations,  rather  of  the  tritest  or« 
der,  may  indeed  throw  rather  a  ludi- 
crous air  over  some  passages ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  production  is  evidently 
^liat  of  a  gentleman,  a  Christian,  and 
a  philanthropist.  But  this  philanthro- 
pist has  leauy  lived  in  the  West  In- 
dies. Hear  in  what  language  he  ven- 
tures to  address  the  Honourable  Mem'« 
ber  for  Bramber  :— 

"  You,  sir,  have  never  been  in  the  WeH 
Indies  ;  you  have  never  vietoed  the  habite 
fff  negro  life  in  iU  indigcnotu  Hate  ;  nor 
ever  had  oommunicadon  with  that  people, 
odier  than  what  you  may  have  obtained 
from  some  casual  intercourse  with  a  few 
individuals  in  LoDdoo,  who  have  visited 
you  as  their  avowed  protector,  and  the 
ready^listener  to  their  tales  of  woe ;  yet  you 
conceive  your  knowledge  of  their  character 
to  be  perfecL  A*  perfect^  sir,  as  is  that 
you  would  form  of  Vie  English  peasant, 
from  the  artful  tale  of  a  wandering  street- 
beggar  at  your  door. 

^*'  Allow  then  one  who  has  profited  by 
all  those  opportunities  which  you  want,  one 
whose  professional  duties  induce  an  inti» 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  negro  character 
in  ito  progressive  stages  of  improvement ; 
one  who  is  equally  a&xious  as  yourself  to 
see  the  negroes  raised  to  the  rank  which 
aU  Christians  should  be  first  rendered  com* 
petent  to  sustain,  to  tell  you  that  you  are 
Uitally  in  error  throughout ; — that,  in  fact, 
you  know  little  of  their  actual  state ;  and 
that  if  your  views  of  the  case  are  founded 
CD  the  statements  detailed  in  your  ^  Ap« 
peal,*  they  are  as  inaccurate  and  pre- 
mature, as  the  information  you  have  ob- 
tained is  false.'* 

And  again-r- 

^^  Lias  Cases,  the  great  philanthropist, 
whose  labours  were,  ror  fifty  years,  exclu- 
sively directed  to  the  melioration  of  slavery 
in  the  West  Indies,  before  he  ventured  to 
charge  his  fellow-countrymen  with  cruelty, 
made  repeated  voyages  across  the  Atlantic, 
to  inform  himself  correctly  on  the  subject 
of  their  actual  condition ;  unwilling,  from 
hearsay  evidence  only,  to  cast  imputations 
upon  men  who  possibly  might  not  deserve 
them ;  and  tltinking  it  not  too  much  to  sa- 
crifice a  life  of  ease  and  opulence  to  effect 
strict  justice  in  the  cause  he  undertook. 
His  equity,  and  his  impartial  labours, 
though  not  crowned  with  all  the  success 
they  so  richly  merited,  yet  obuined  for  him 
the  gratifying  title  of  *•  Protector  of  the  In* 
dians  ;*  a  m^  of  honourable  fame  which 
will  attach  to  his  name  as  long  as  the  world 
exists ;  and  he  is,  doubdess,  now  wearing 
{t  bright  diadem  of  immortal  glory,  the  re- 
ward of  his  upright  philanthropy,  and 


beoevoknt  exerdons  intheeittseer  Juatiee 
and  OF  TnuTH.  You,  str,  doubtless,  axe 
actuated  by  the  same  humane  motives,  and 
hope  for  the  same  celestial  rewards ;  but, 
permit  me  to  remind  you,  that  you  follow 
that  great  man  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance. Instead  of  endeavouring  to  gain 
the  most  satisfactory  information,  you  sit 
calmly  in  your  library,  compose  speeches, 
and  write  books,  on  countries  you  have  ne- 
ver visited ;  on  the  imaginary  omdltion  of 
a  race  of  people  four  thousand  miles  from 
you  ;  and  in  defiunation  qfjtfty  thousand 
of  your  countrymen^  who  are  actually  lOm 
bouring  with  you  in  the  same  cause  ofhum 
manityt  tftough^  from  experience^  wit/i 
more  circumspection  ;  contenti  it  should 
eeem^  to  gather  the  Utile  information  you 
possess  from  the  disappointed  or  disgraced 
refugees  of  these  traduced  colonies^ 

It  is  thus  that  an  English  gentleman^ 
everyway  as  well  educated  as  Mr  Wil- 
berforoe,  and  certainly  possessed  of 
much  better  opportunities  forunder-i 
standing  the  true  state  of  West  Indian 
afikirs  than  he  can  have  enjoyed,  thinks 
himself  entitled  to  address  a  person  for 
whose  character  as  a  philantnropist  he 
had  once,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  been 
accustomed  to  entertain  an  almost  su>- 
perstitious  degree  of  veneration.  The 
simple  fact,  Uiat  a  gentleman,  situa-i 
ted,  in  all  respects,  as  this  Mr  Bridget 
is,  has  ventured  to  write  such  a  pam]^*« 
let  as  this  at  this  time,  after  all  the 
discussions  that  have  taken  place,  at 
the  back  of  all  this  voluminous  paper 
war,  in  the  teeth  of  all  this  array  of 
Associations  and  Institutions,  is  at  least 
a  sufficient  proof  of  onething — and  that 
one  thing  is  neither  more  nor  lees  than 
this :  that  Mr  Canning  ought  to  Ix^n 
his  career  with  sending  out  some  really 
sensible,  impartial,  and  well-educated 
man  or  men,  to  collect  something  like 
a  real  body  of  information  regarding 
the  actual  state  of  the  West  Indian 
slaves  at  this  moment.  Nothing  can 
be  done  weU,  or  wisely,  or  eflfectuaUy^ 
until  there  is  a  dear  foundation  of 
knowledge  to  build  upon.  And  it  cer- 
tainly  does  strike  us  as  a  most  remark- 
able thing,  that,  while  ever^  season 
brings  so  many  Tours,  descriptive  of 
foreign  countries  with  which  we  have, 
comparatively  speaking,  nothing  to  do, 
we  have  no  one  good  book  of  travels 
in  the  West  Indian  islands.  If  any 
one  man  of  common  observation  wotdd 
go  out  for  a  year,  and  give  us,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  a  plain  unvarnished 
diary  of  his  residence,  we  should  know 
more  of  thise  regions,  and  of  the  real 
condition  ni  their  inhabitants,  than  we 
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■hall  do  fifty,  ay,  a  Irandred  yean 
.  lience,  if  we  have  nothing  to  look  to 

but  the  vamped-up  ex  parte  statements 

of  the  appendices  of  institution  and 

association  reports.  This  hint  we  drop 

— and  stop  there  for  the  present.   His 

Majesty's  government  have  sent  out 

commissioners  to  inspect  Botany  Bay 

---how  infinitely  more  necessary  is  it 

to  send  out  for  sound  information  con« 

oeming  those  great  colonies,  in  the 

soil,  commerce,  and  shipping  of  whidi, 

it  is  probably  much  within  die  mark 

to  say,  that  two  hukdekd  and  fifty 

MILLIONS  STERLING  of  British  Capital 

are  investecl ! 
In  the  present  inadequate  state  of 

information  which  surrounds  and  in- 
cludes us,  there  are  two  circumstances 

which  certainly  have  dways  weighed 

very  strongly  upon  our  minds  when 
considering  these  matters,  and  the  op- 
posite points  of  view  in  which  the  con- 
flicting parties  represent  them.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  paucity,  after  all, 
the  extreme  paucity,  of  instances  of 
actual  cruelty  and  onpression,  which 
Mr  Wilberforoe  and  nis  friends  have 
been  able  to  bring  home  to  the  plant- 
ers. In  spite  of  all  the  books  thev  have 
written,  their  facts  are  amazingly  few 
— ^the  same  stories  are  endlessly  re- 
peated, which  certainly  argues  no 
wealth  of  stories ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  suspicious,  the  far  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  stories  are  of  very  old 
date.  We  have  quotations  from  Bar- 
badoes  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
standing,  and  of  long  since  obsolete 
statutes  and  enactments  everywhere. 
And  the  instances  of  anything  like 
modem,  not  to  say  contemporary  atro- 
city, are  so  few,  tnat  they  have  been 
reprinted  en  masse  fifty  times  over  in 
'  the  space  of  half  a  dozen  pages.  Now, 
what  a  contrast  is  here  to  the  over- 
whelming richness  of  detail  which- 
these  same  men  poured  upon  the  in- 
dignant world,  when  their  object  was 
the  abolition  of  the  African  trade  in 
slaves !  Their  diligence,  in  both  in- 
stances, has  been  great — probably  equal 
— ^how  difierent,  now  prodigiously  dif- 
ferent, the  result !  And  then  what  a 
mass  of  evidence  is  there  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question !  how  many  affect- 
ing stories  of  negro  attachment  have 
we  not  all  of  us  met  with  1  how  strange 
is  the  contradiction  between  the  two 
parties !  Hear  once  more  the  Reverend 
Rector  of  Manchester,  Jamaica — (he 
is  addressing  Mr  Wilberforce,  as  be- 
fore)— 
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'*  AmoDgM  yon  namewus  *  b^b  ca. 
nor»,*  you  say  that  yoar  feeUiip  are  diocfc. 
ed  by  hearing  'aomeof  tbepartiMosof  the 
West  Indies  have  re-echoed  the  asaertioiiy 
that  these  poor  degraded  beings,  the  negio 
slaves,  are  as  well,  or  even  better  off*  than 
our  British  peasantry.*  P.  45.    Now,  sir, 
if  a  constant  supply  of  all  the  neoessazles 
of  life ;  the  best  advice  and  asaistanee  in 
sickness  ;   perfect  rehanoe  on  the  lixtare 
support  of  themselves  and  diildicn  ;   if 
warm  houses,  fireedom  from  all  restniat 
during  fourteen  hours  of  relaxation  oat  of 
every  twenty-four,  with  a  proportioo  of  la- 
bour incalculably  inferior  to  that  of  o«r 
own  English  workmen,  whose  o'er-wearicd 
slumbers  are  too  often  broken  by  the  agoni- 
zing  thoughts  of  the  future,  or  by  vain  at- 
tempts to  sooth  the  heart-rending  criei  of 
their  hungry  helpless  children ;  if  these  ai« 
blessings  which  can  elevate  the  one  above 
the  other,  so  fin  the  comparison  is  infinite- 
ly in  favour  of  our  West  Indian  labourers 
And  without  intending  to  render  the  Eng- 
lish peasant  discontented  with  his  condi- 
tion, I  will  add  the  important  truth,  that 
the  advantages  I  have  enumerated  as  pos- 
sessed by  the  negro,  AaE  his  oww  bt 
LAW ;  he  claims  them  as  hia  right,  and 
holds  them  by  a  far  more  noble  tenure,  of 
whidi  he  is  fully  aware,  than  the  British 
labourer  holds  the  parish  pittance,  that  ra- 
ther prolongs  his  misery,  than  relieves  his 
wants.    And  for  this  reason,  that  die  ae- 
pro  either  has  already  paid,  or  is  now  pay- 
ug  his  master,  with  his  labour,  for  the 
comforts  which  that  master  is  compelled 
by  law  to  allow  him  ;  he  therefore  reodres 
his  allowance  with  a  feeling  of  indepeo- 
dence,  and  as  the  wages  of  his  sendee. 
And  to  prove  the  ample  means  which  are 

})lBced  within  reach  of  the  industrious  slave, 
et  me  mention,  that  on  an  estate  in  the 
parish  of  Westmoreland,  the  overseer  be* 
ing  about  to  make  a  large  purchase,  was 
accosted  by  one  of  his  sUves,  who  told  him 
that  he  was  aware  of  his  need  of  money  at 
that  moment,  that  he  had  about  four  hun- 
dred pounds  by  him,  his  friend,  another 
slave,  as  much  more,  and  that  it  was  all 
much  at  his  service  to  supply  his  immediate 
wants.  With  respect  to  enjojrments  supe- 
rior to  those  of  sense,  you  urge  their  pre- 
sent incapacity,  yet  you  draw  a  comparison 
which  in  that  respect  confessedly  phices 
them  on  a  level  with  the  English  peasantry. 
'  la  there,'  you  say,  « in  the  whole  three 
kingdoms,  a  parent  or  a  husband  so  sordid 
or  insensible,  that  any  sum,  which  the  rich- 
est West  Indian  proprietor  could  off^  him, 
would  be  deemed  a  compensation  for  his 
suffering  his  wife  or  his  daughter  to  be 
subjected  to  the  brutal  outrage  of  the  cart- 
whip,  to  the  savage  lust  of  the  driver,  to 
the  indecent,  and  degrading,  and  merciless 
punishment  of  a  M^est  Indian  whipping.* 
P.  47.  Now,  sir,  «  oomparaison  n'est  pas 
ranon  ;*  and,  unless  you  aUow  to  the  ne. 
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giMi  tfaion  monl  and  iaidlaetiid  ftdiagi, 
wludi,  by  your  applying  the  epithets  of 
*  pagan  daTlmeM  and  dnranty*'  you 
plaiiSy  deny  them, — and  which,  I  agree 
with  Tou,  Uiey  are  not  yet  advanced  far 
enoagh  to  know  the  value  of, — can  there 
poMtbly  be  experienced  by  them  those 
acute  fedings  of  turpitude  and  degradation, 
which  would  make  the  comparison  hold  in 
any  one  point  ?  Supposing,  even  for  a  mo- 
teent,  that  the  inhuman  picture  you  draw 
hkd  any  other  existence  than  in  the  dis- 
oidered  fancy  of  your  own  poetical  iroagin** 
Uon-*.*  Compositum  miraculi  causa/^^ 
But  in  thus  colouring  it,  true  or  false,  your 
purpose,  you  conceive,  is  sufficiently  an* 
awered,  by  harrowing  up  indignant  feelings 
against  treatment,  which,  without  the 
aughtcst  regard  to  tlie  actual  fact,  you 
would  attribute  to  the  West  Indian  pro- 
prietor. /,  Mr,  have  terved  enre$  in  ihe 
eomUies  of  Ettex^  NoffoUc^  and  Hamp* 
Mre^  and  in  London^  and  will  be  bold  to 
My,  ihai  J  have  never^  during^  my  euhae' 
gment  retidenee  ofeeven  yean  in  this  i^nd^ 
with  a  population  of  sixteen  thomand  ne- 
groes  under  my  charge,  witnessed  such  ab» 
solute  misery^  or  such  cruel  abuse  ofauthO' 
rity^  as  I  have  seen  in  the  conduct  of  parish 
qficcrs  towards  paupers^  or  in  the  hovel  of 
the  wretched  husbandman^  to  which  my 
painful  professional  duties  have  led  me,  in 
England.'* 

Such  is  the  language  of  a  gende- 
Toxn,  whose  station  and  oppartunitles 
certainly  appear  to  give  him  no  mean 
claims  on  our  attention.  His  pamph- 
let^ as  we  have  already  noticed^  has 
called  forth  the  virulent  and  contempt 
tuous  abuse  of  the  Mitigation  Society's 
penman,  whoever  that  may  be.  l!let 
us  look  at  the  one  point  in  which  the 
said  penman  condescends  to  meet  him 
as  to  a  question  of  facts.  At  page  26 
of  Ids  brochure,  thus  speaks  the  Rector 
of  Mandiester  :— 

^'  As  to  the  *  pagan  darkness*  of  the  ne- 
groes, though  their  progress  certainly  does 
not  keep  pace  with  our  anxious  wishes  to 
see  them  in  that  state  which  would  make  it 
safe  to  confide  ourselves  to  their  estimation 
of  a  Christian  oath,  nor  in  that  condition, 
which  would  render  it  advantageous  to 
themselves  to  be  trusted  with  the  liberty  of 
self-control,  yet  the  promises  of  Christiani- 
ty are  so  far  understood,  and  its  prelimi- 
nary rites  so  ardently  desired  by  them,  that, 
during  my  residence  in  this  parish,  I  have 
actuaUy  baptized  9413  negro  slaves,  many 
of  whom  attend  church ;  some  have  learnt 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  ten  commandments, 
and  a  few  have,  so  far  advanced,  as  to  be 
now  disseminating  their  little  stock  of  reli- 
gious knowledge  on  the  estates  to  wldch 
they  are  attached.  As  I  said  before,  I  be- 
lieve all  my  fellow^labouicrs  hwe  have  been 
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at  least  as  assiduovs  as  mysdi;  and  taam 
more  snocessftiL  I  expect,  therefore,  that 
yott,  sitting  by  your  own  fire-side,  four 
thousand  miles  off,  will  not  refuse  credit  to 
this  unanswerable  fact,  advanced  by  one, 
who  is  on  the  spot,  an  actor  in  the  deeds  be 
records,  and  who  has  certainly  the  better 
means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  the 
point  at  issue.'* 

And  at  page  22  we  find  the  following 
passage:— 

*'  In  page  17  of  your  *  Appeal,*  you 
confidently  make  an  asserrion,  which  it 
happily  falls  peculiarly  within  my  province 
to  reply  to,  upon  the  authority  of  tliat  cha- 
racter beneath  which  I  claim  credit  for  my 
affirmations.  You  state  that  *  no  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  among  them,* 
the  negro  slaves,  *  the  Christian  institution 
of  marriage.*  Now,  sir,  this  I  positively 
contradict  by  stating,  that  I  have  myself 
married  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
couples  of  negro  slaves,  in  my  own  parish, 
within  the  last  two  years,  all  of  whom  were 
encouraged  by  their  owners  to  marry ;  and 
that  the  anxkius  wish  at  present  expressed 
by  them  to  bind  themselves  by  this  sacred 
institution,  we  hail  as  one  of  the  first-fruits 
of  the  dispensation  of  Christian  principles. 
In  another  parish,  St  Thomas  in  the  East, 
I  have  reason  to  know  that  there  have  been 
three  times  that  number  married  during 
the  incumbency  of  the  present  rector,  Mr 
Trew ;  and,  though  not  speaking  from  nu- 
meric^ information,  I  can  safely  afibm, 
that  the  labours  of  the  clergy,  in  the  re- 
maining nineteen  parishes,  have  been  equal- 
ly active,  and  doubtless  crowned  with  the 
same  success.  I  therefore  trust,  sir,  that 
vour  candour  will  induce  you  .to  acknow- 
ledge the  untruth  of  what  your  want  of 
dumty  towards  the  labours  of  our  esta- 
blished clergy  has  led  you  blindly  to  as- 
sert" 

Now^  the  wrher  of  the  Mitigation 
Society  takes  no  notice  at  all  of  Mr 
Bridges'  statement  as  to  Baptism — ^but 
he  docs  take  notice  of  his  statement  as 
to  Marriage.  And  what  sort  of  no- 
tice ?  Why,  this  most  christian  oppo- 
nent, this  most  evangelical  opponent, 
re-echoes  an  insinuation  of  ThbTihss, 
yes,  of  The  Times  i  that  the  im- 
mense majority  of  the  marrias;es  which 
this  clergyman  of  the  Churdh  of  Eng- 
land tells  the  world  he  had  celebrated 
*' within  the  last  two  years,"  have  been 
*'  got  up"  (that  is  the  phrase)  for 
the  occasion.  This  is  charity,  this  is 
loving-kindness,  this  is  the  candour 
and  me  decency,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
honesty,of  these  partisans.  Mr  Bridges 
will  no  doubt  make  his  own  answer^- 
we  have  little  difficulty  in  guessing, 
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that  it  will  be  as  conTincmg  as  indig- 
nant. 

One  more  quotation^  and  we  shall 
leave  the  Rector  for  the  present. — The 
passage  is  certainly  a  very  important 
one ;  and  be  it  observed,  the  Mitigation 
Society  have  passed  it  €ub  silentio,  as 
well  as  the  conclusion  to  which  it 
leads. 

^'  I  think  it  is  in  your  eleventh  page  that  • 
you  quote  an  act  of  the  Barbadoes  legisla- 
ture,  referring  to  the  negro  slaves,  and  re- 
dttng  that '  they  being  brutish  slave*,  de- 
serve not,  for  the  baseness  of  their  condi- 
tion, to  be  tried  by  the  legal  trial  of  twelve 
men  of  their  peers.*  Now  your  only  pos- 
lible  motive  for  raking  up  a  disgraceful  re- 
cord like  this,  which  has  been  buried  in 
merited  oblivion  these  135  years,  must 
have^been  the  hope  that  careless  readers  of 
a  popular  and  exotic  subject,  might  con- 
found dates ;  and  actually  be  led  to  con- 
ceive it  the  opinion  held,  and  acted  upon, 
at  the  present  day :  thus  calculating  upon 
the  odium  and  indignation  which  would  be 
excited  against  our  unfortunate  planters, 
whose  ruin  you  so  calmly  contemplate. 
The  plain  narrative  of  an  unfortunate  oc- 
currence which  recently  took  place  in  this 
udand,  will  most  effectually  confute  such 
an  idea,  should  any  one  be  so  far  Imposed 
upon  as  to  entertain  it. 

*'^  In  the  autumn  of  1821,  a  n^ro  slave, 
of  the  most  infamous  character,  was,  by 
three  associated  maglntrates  of  the  parish 
of  Hanover,  condemned  to  death  for  re- 
turning from  transportation ;  which  pre- 
vious sentence  had  been  humanely  passed 
upon  him  for  crimes  which  subjected  him 
to  capital  punishment.  By  some  error  in 
judgment,  however,  these  three  magistrates 
did  not  odl  him  before  a  jury  of  twelve 
men,  but  merely  identified  his  person,  and 
he  was  hanged.  The  instant  such  an  omis- 
sion was  made  known  to  the  late  Lieute- 
nant-Governor, these  three  magistrates 
were  superseded,  ^sgraced,  deprived  of 
their  various  appointments,  and  indicted  by 
the  Attorney-General  for  wilful  murder. 
In  all  these  acts  of  degradation  was  inclu- 
ded their  custos,  the  Hon.  Robert  Oliver 
Vassall,  a  connection  of  your  noble  friend. 
Lord  Holland,  and  a  gentleman  of  the 
most  upright  character  and  unblemished 
integrity;  who  was,  in  fact,  a  hundred 
miles  off  when  this  unfortunate  occurrence 
took  place ;  and  was  no  further  implicated 
than  in  having  associated  such  incompetent 
maglstzates.  In  the  Spring  assizes  of  the 
following  year,  the  matter  came  to  a  hear- 
ing :  the  grand  jury  threw  out  the  hill  as 
it  affected  Mr  Vassall,  and  another  of  the 
magistrates ;  leaving  the  rest,  however,  to 
stand  their  trial.  They  were  acquitted : — 
•but,  however  hard  the  case,  the  anxiety 
,wi$L  which  ne^  life  is  hert  protect^, 


forebad'  the  rdnstatemttit  of  afty  one  of  the 
four  in  that  place  of  honour  or  cmetoment^  ' 
which  he  had  previously  filled.  Of  coarse, 
all  the  interest  which  Mr  Vassall^s  fiienda 
possessed,  was  exercised  to  obtain  the  re- 
stitution of  his  honours ;  a  year,  however, 
elapsed ;  and,  it  was  not  until  within  the 
few  last  weeks  that  this  object  was  effected, 
by  express  orders  from  hU  Majesty's  MU. 
nlsters.  This  lamentable  transaction  was 
speedily  followed  by  an  enactment  of  our 
local  legislature,  taking  the  power  of  life 
and  death  out  of  the  hands  of  the  magia- 
tracy,  and  placing  it  in  those  of  the  Oe- 
vemor  alone ;  a  salutary  measure,  which 
will  prove,  beyond  controversy,  that  the 
planters  of  Jamaica  have  always  consider* 
ed  that  boasted  privilege  of  British  free- 
dom, a  trial  by  jury,  to  be  indispensably 
applicable  to  the  most  depraved  negro 
slaves  ;  and  that  new  lavre  are  oontiniiidly 
made  for  their  further  protection." 

Our  readers  cannot,  we  trust,  iiais^ 
take  even  for  a  moment  our  Dbject  in 
making  these  quotations.  We  are  not 
arguing  that  there  is  no  cruelty  among 
the  West  Indian  Planters — but  we  are 
arguing,  that  the  Wilberforces  exag- 
gerate tLe  thing — that  they  exaggerate 
the  amount,  and  distort  the  particu- 
lars. 

.  And  this  is  a  matter  of  ,no  slender 
importance  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
negroes  themselves.  These  Association 
people  may  rave  as  much  as  they  will ; 
but  no  sane  man  really  believes,  that 
any  radical  and  efficient  reform  can 
possibly  take  place  in  the  condition  of 
the  negroes,  unless  by  and  with  the 
concurrence  and  the  aid  of  the  planteis 
themselves.  Nobody  but  a  madman 
dreams,  that  the  high  hand  can  be 
resorted  to  here.  We  must  reason 
with  rational  men^  our  equals,  and  our 
brethren ;  we  must  not  bashaw  it  as 
if  we  were  working  with  the  moral 
and  intellectual  refuse  of  our  specieF« 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  secona  gene- 
.ral  remark  which  we  feel  ourselves 
called  upon  to  make  as  to  this  whole 
matter.  It  is  this.  We  have  as  yet 
met  mth  nothing  to  make  ue  throw  out 
of  view  altogether,  the  gross  general 
improbability  of  the  statements  which 
haf)e  been  so  mercilessly  reiterated  upon 
us,  with  the  view  of  persuading  us^ 
that  the  West  Indian  Britons  are  tn- 
ferior  in  every  particular  and  moral 
feeling  to  all  other  classejt  of  his  Bri* 
tannic  Majesty  s  subjects.  We  have 
put  the  sentence  in  italics:  we  wish 
It  to  be  well  looked  tof:  we  do  not  fear 
how  much  it  may  be  scnitinixed. 
9 
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Jkmi  wky  h— ^hy,  for  the  simplesi' 
nason  ki  the  worid.  We  have  na 
need  wHaterer  to  take  ow  opinion  of 
these  fcUow-snbjects  of  ours  from  the 
ffimsy  tracts^  and  extravagant  deda- 
mations,  of  people  we  know  so  little 
about,  as  these  Institutbns  and  Asso* 
ciations*  The  whole  surface  of  sodetj 
here  at  home,  is  studded  over  wita 
men  and  women,  who  hare  spent  great 
part  of  thehr  liyes  m  our  West  Indian 
oolonieB.  Whole  cities  here  in  the 
midst  of  us,  are  occupied  by  people 
who  have  either  done  so,  or  wno  are 
connected  by  the  closest  ties  of  blood 
and  friendship  with  such  as  have  done 
so.  Look,  for  examnle,  at  Liverpool 
— ^look  at  Glasgow— look  at  the  City 
of  London*  Are  not  these  places 
crammed  wii^  West  Indians? — ^Are 
they  not  overflowing  with  a  population 
of  Uieae  men  and  women,  who,  if  we 
believe  Wilberforoe's  ipee  dMt,  are 
the  most  perfect  brutes — caniiibal&— 
savages — ^wild-beasts — so  many  incar- 
nationa  of  every  bad,  gross,  and  cruel 
passion  that  ever  suUied  the  bosoms  of 
the  children  of  Adam  ?  The  fact  is  in- 
disputable—the peo^  are  here — ^we 
see  them  every  day — ^we  must  all  have 
more  or  leas  associated  with  them,  and 
their  families-- We  soffior  our  wives 
and  children  to  mix  as  freely  a»  poe- 
Bible  with  them  and  with  theire— we 
dine  with  them — ^we  drink  with  them 
— we  hear  their  freest  senthnents. — If 
we  are  Christians,  we  sit  in  the  same 
churches  with  them — ^if  we  are  Magis- 
trates, we  sit  on  the  same  bench  with 
them— if  we  aie  Jurymen,  the^  are 
our  fellows — ^we  cross  them  and  jostle 
them  at  ever^  turn — ^we  live  among 
them,  and  dlie  among  liienu  And 
do  we  know  nothing  of  these  people? 
— Are  their  tme  oharaeters  a  mere 
blank  for  us  ? — Do  we  really  look  upon 
ourselves  as  such  ^gr^ous  idiots, 
that  we  are  to  believe  nothing  about 
these  people,  except  what  we  are  told 
in  the  pamphlets  of  the  African  Institu- 
tion, and  tne  Mitigation  Society,  who 
hold  meetings,  and  make  speeches^ 
onoe  a*year,  in  the  CitjF  of  London  Ta* 
vsm?— Why,  this  is  really  some- 
thing stranger  tiian  stranBe— In  old 
timeS)  we  had  books  full  of  Cannibals 
and  Andu-opophagi,  and  men  who  do 
wear  their  heads  beneath  their  shoul- 
ders ;  but  these  books  idways  laid  the 
scene  of  their  murders  at  a  pretty  to- 
lerable distance  from  those  who  were 
to  read  them.  Her^  thanks  to  the 
Vol.  XIV.         • 


spirit  of  modem  nadfesty^  tfti^ga  an 
altered  wil^  &  vengeanne— ^  Nona 
%ima,  chaogd  tond.  cA"«— Hsre  are 
books  fttU  toi  the  brim  o£  sudi  moa* 
sters;  and  the  monstera,  they  tell  us, 
are  rubbing  the  elbow  of  every  mo- 
ther's son  of  us — ^WeU,  and  if  it  be  so, 
sure  it  is  nobody's  fault  but  our  own^ 
if  we  do  not  see  them. 

But  see  them  we  do  not-^No,  not 
one  horn,  hoo^  claw,  or  bloody  muz- 
zle— not  one.  It'  would  seem,  that 
Trinculo  ia  after  all  right,  to  the 
very  letter,  when  he  says,  that  **  in 
Engltfid,  a  mcmster  makes  a  Max." 

This  crv — some  peo^e  will  start  at 
being  told  so,  btti  it  ia  nevertheless 
very  true— was  first  set  on  foot  by 
that  most  amiable  ]diilanthropist^  Mv 
Henry  Brougham.  If  anybMly  win 
take  the  tix)uble  to  turn  over  the  long- 
fergotlea  pases  of  his  Magnum  opue 
*'  on  Colonial  Foliiey,''  the  thing  wiS 
be  plain  enoughs  It  was  tAere,  ami 
in  me  intenous  joumid  to  whidi  titet 
person  has  aJU  albng  been  a  main  con*- 
tributop,  that  tins  wanton  attack  upon 
the  mend  oharacfeer  and  feelings  of 
this  class  of  our  iHlow^snbjeet^,  wae 
first  begun.  This-  is  a  ftust  whidb'  no« 
body  can  deny ;  and  the  quarter  from 
which  it  originally  proceeded,  certainly 
throws  great  weigtit  into  the  scale  ^ 
the  elaborate  calumny. 

This,  however,  is  a  part  of  the  sub- 
ject to  which  we  at  present  cannot  idf- 
ford  more  than  a  single  glance  in  pasa^^ 
ing.  If  we  wished  to  enter  once  more 
upon  the  most  unnecessary  labour  of 
exposing  the  Edinbur^  Beview,  we 
could,  to  be  sure,  do  it  here  as  tri- 
umphantly as  we  have  ever  had  occa- 
sion to  do  in  regaxd'  to  any  one  sub- 
ject whatever.  Contrast  ihe  recent 
language  of  Brougham  with  that  of 
his  coadjutor  Mr  Sydney  Smith,  in  the 
frur-famed  attacks  on  the  Methodist 
jwr^^  in  general.  Contrast  this  fellow- 
ship of  Brouffham  and  his  "  very  dear 
friend,"  (as  he  lately  called  him,)  Mr 
Wilberforoe,  with  the  jocund  Parson'a 
diatribes,  in  Volumes  11th  and  I4th> 
of  the  Edinbui^h  Beview,  about  tfte 
danger  of  the  EngiM  oohnies  /ram 
^*  the  dynasty  of  fools,"  '^  tiie  fierooioua 
fanatics,"  &c,  8tc.  &o.  Compare  ^ese 
things,  and  reflect  a  little— ^ust  reflect 
for  a  single  moment,  upon  the  late  glo- 
rious amanoe  that  has  been  struck  be- 
tween parties  so  long  and  so  bitterly 
onpposea  to  each  other.  Beflect  unoQ 
thift— and  give  honour  to  whom  W 
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nmir  is  dtte  I— Turn,  if  It  be  but  for 
the  joke's  sake,  to  the  very  first  Vo- 
lume of  the  Edinburgh  Review  (p. 
927),  and  read  this  aentoioe^ 

««  The  negroes  are  truly  the  Jacobins  of 
the  West  Indian  islands.  They  are  the 
anarchists,  the  terrorists^  the  domestic  eno- 
my.  Against  them  it  becomes  rival  na- 
tions to  combine,  and  hostile  governments 
to  coalesce." 

Or  read  ibidem — 

•'  Wiether  all  the  mischief  of  negro  li- 
berty comes  at  once)  and  falls  on  the  sys- 
tem with  an  instantaneous  shock,  or  only 
imdermines  it  gradually,  and  then  coTers 
it  with  ruin  m  ^he  end,  we  need  scarcely 
take  the  pains  to  inquire.** 

Then  turn  to  Volume  Sixth-- 

«^  The  real  qnestion  in  many  a  thinking 
man*a  mind  is,  how  long  ^y  vUl  mffer 
Mt  to  exist  in  the  new  world." 

But  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  as  to  this  suhject,  has 
been  so  thoroughly  sifted  by  a  most 
able  hand,  that  we  may  safely  indulge 
ourselves  with  quoting  instead  of  com- ' 
posing.  It  is  tnus  that  the  author  of 
'^Colonist'sLetters/'*  (Mr  McQueen,) 
comments  upon  the  extraordinary 
change  which  Hie  tone  of  the  Review 
has  of  late  undergone  !•— 

*'^  Assuredly*  the  menaces  held  out  by 
the  Reviewer  and  his  friends  against  the 
white  population,  and  the  cruelty  with 
which  uiey  load  their  name,  is  not  the  way 
to  make  the  slave  obedient,  or  cahn  his  re- 
sentment.  Opposition,  on'the  part  of  the- 
white  people,  is  derided.  Though  unjust- 
ly accused,  and  told  they  must  submit  to 
oppression,  they  are  dared  to  complain. 
^  Their  puny  legislatures  must  tremble  and 
obey.*— (£<2l«i.  Hev,  vol,  I.)  •  If  a  threat 
of  following  the  example  of  America  is 
meant,  that  is  rebelling ;  then  the  answer ' 
is«  that  what  was  boldncM  in  the  one  case, 
would  be  impudence  in  the  other  ;  and  that 
England  must  be  reduced  very  low  indeed, 
before  she  can  feel  greatly  alarmed  at  a 
Charibbean  island,  like  Lord  Grizzle,  in 
Tom  Thumb,  exclaiming,  ideatli^  VU  he  a 
reheV — iEdin,  Rev,  vol  xxv.  p.  344.)  A 
contrary  language  is  held  to  their  slaves, 
which,  however  disguised,  is  really  this-^ 
*  Fear  not,  persevere,  we  are  your  fnends, 
oome  and  aid  us.'  Am  I  wrong,  Mr  £di-  - 
tor,  when  their  own  fanatical  writers  tell 
ua,  that  they  not  only  ^  look  forward  to  the 
pn^ess  of  African  freedom,  but  even  of 
4fHcau  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies, 
with  satisfaction  rather  than  dismay.' — 
{Opportunity^  p.  42.) 

<*  But  it  is  not  oneCharibbee  island  which 
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is  here  interested.  It  is  tha  whole  of  than. 
They  are  all  united,  and,  at  this  momsnty 
a  genoal  congccsa  is  assembled,  to  deli- 
berate upon-uie  measures  necessary  to  be 
rirsued  in  this  alarming  emergency.  And 
wUl  ask  the  Reviewer,  when  traduced, 
defamed,  and  held  up  to  the  execration  of 
mankbid,  as  they  are,  and  finding  the  only 
power  ftom  whom  they  had  a  ri^t  Ut  ex- 
pect protection,  taking,  in  defiance  oiewrj 
warning  Toice,  meaaurea  that  will  tnaore 
thfidr  destruction,  if,  under  such  dreum- 
stances,  they  could  be  blamed  for  throwing 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  any 
power  who  would  receive  them  ?  When  St 
Domingo  was  treated  in  a  similar  manner^ 
who  ever  blamed  her  for  seeking  the  protec- 
tion of  Great  Britain  ?  And  I  will  further 
ask,  if,  perceiving  the  storm  approach,  they 
should  aedare  themselves  independent,  and 
the  slaves  free ;  or,  what  n  more  probable, 
as  offering  the  greatest  prospect  of  safety 
and  success,  if  the  whole  Chanbbean  Archi- 
pelago should  place  itself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  if  then,  in 
that  case,  it  would  be  Tom-Thuaub  plaj 
for  Great  Britein  to  subdue  them  ?  In  nei- 
ther case,  whatever  the  ultimate  results 
were,  could  the  consequences  be  so  fatal  to 
them  as  when  left  to  the  mercy  of  their 
slaves,  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  revohition- 
ary  phrensy.  Abb^  Raynal  predicted  that 
these  islands  would  one  day  belong  to  Ame- 
rica. Driven  to  despair  at  this  moment, 
the  thing  is  not  improbable.  Jamaica  is 
6000 miles  from  Britalh,  botnotdOOfrom 
Florida.  The  United  States,  with  anna  in 
their  hands,  in  the  contest  about  to  ensue 
with  Spain,  and  aided  by  all  South  Ame- 
rica  in  flames,  would  be  ready  to  accept  the 
charge,  and  to  strain  every  nerve  to  keep 
it.  The  Reviewer,  before  he  turned  Me- 
thodist, told  us,  ^  that  the  fate  of  a  large 
empire,  with  aU  its  wealth,  depends  upon 
the  result  of  the  discussion,*  which  con- 
cenied  their  situations  and  fiuther,  that 
the  event  of  a  rebeOion  among  the  daves, 
*  would  completely  subvert  all  the  esta- 
blished relatkNis  between  thedii&re&t  mem- 
bers of  the  European  commonwealth,  be- 
sides producing  a  vast  absolute  diminution 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  old  world.* — £din. 
Rev,  vol.  vi,  p,  340.  If  such  would  be  tlie 
effects  of  a  rebellion,  where  aU  property 
would  be  lost,  what  would  the  oonsequenca 
be  to  this  country,  were  the  colonies,  driven 
to  despair*  to  throw  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  a  rival  power?  And  if  these  co- 
lonies really  are  inhabited  by  men,  who,  ae> 
cording  to  the  Reviewer  and  his  fkmntic  aa> 
sodates,  are  so  totally  devoid  of  pnnctple^ 
as  to  render  It  impossible  to  trust  them  on 
their  honour,  or  their  oath,  on  what  ground 
can  the  mother-country,  when  oppressing 
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.  littBf  expect  fttbtBttrian  to  her  wuL  Wcte 
tbef  men  of  mnA  prineiplea,  or  actiuted  by 
the  malignant  political  mania  of  tlie  R&- 
Tiewer,  how  soon  could  they  dear  off  their 
mortgages,  and  free  themselves  from  their 
encumbrances !  That  they  do  not  act  so,  is 
a  convincing  proof  that  honour  and  honesty 
yet  reside  among  them. 

"  There  n  a  degree  of  levity  and  want  of 
fteliog  in  the  conduct  of  the  Reviewers, 
and  wbieh,  ineres^g  with  age,  deserves 
the  seveKst  reprobation.  We  may  apply 
40  them  what  Mr  Biirke  sud  of  the  Jaoo^ 
bin  politicians  of  his  time,  ^  to  such  men, 
»  whole  gsoctataon  of  human  beings  are  of 
BO  more  consequence  than  a  frog  in  an  air- 
pump.*  And  in  tbe  words  of  the  Reviewer, 
as  applied  to  others  when  similarly  employ- 
ed, and  whidi  may  here  fairly  be  applied 
to  hxmsdf, '  for  the  distant  prospect  of  do- 
ing,  what  most  probably,  after  all,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  effect,  there  is  no  degree  of 
present  misery  and  horror  to  whioi  they 
w91  not  expose  the  subjects  of  thdr  expe- 
maam.*-AEdi»,  Rev.  vol.  xiu  p.  178.) 
PreeiMly  similar  is  the  oonduot  of  those 
innovators  in  the  present  colonial  establish- 
ments. Worse  than  the  idle  school-boy 
who  scatters  squibs  and  crackers  in  the 
crowded  streets,  to  the  annoyance  of  peace- 
able passengers ;  the  Reviewer  and  his  as- 
sociates, in  this  instance,  stand  with  fla- 
ming torches  in  their  hands  before  a  maga- 
xine  of  gunpowder,  placed  in  the  middle  of 
«  populous  dty,  resolved  to  try,  if,  by  ap- 
plying the  ibrmer  to  tiie  Utter,  it  will  ex- 
plode; and  then,  with  the  thoughtlessness 
of  children,  in  the  language  of  Tom  Thumbs 
uSX  us,  that  they  are  not  acars^  nor  oisiwi- 
ed^  iEdin,  Rev,  vol.  xir.)  to  contemplate 
consequences,  which  would  make  a  Robe- 
apiere  fear,  and  a  Napoleon  tremble;'* 

Such  are  the  new  funociateB  of 
Meagn  Wilbedbree  and  Company.— 
We  heartily  tviah  them  miuh  joy  of 
tbia  holy  allianoe;  and^  in  the  mean- 
time, shall  som  up',  by  stating  our  opi- 
nion—- our  belief— we  might  say  our 
knawledgey  that  the  present  clamour, 
raised  as  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  restless 
aeal  and  extravagantexaggeration,  and 
now  maintained  in  the  iace  of  a  so- 
lemn pledge  on  the  part  of  the  most 
prominent  persons  concerned,  is  in  re- 
ality the  work,  not  of  one  body,  but  of 
THREE  entirely, or  ahnost  entirely^  dis- 
tinct of  people.    These  are— 

First,  A  body  of  wrsons  who  act, 
or,  at  least,  suppose  tnemselves  to  be 
acting,  under  tbe  influence  of  no  mo- 
tives whatever,  but  those  of  general 
philanthropy  and  religious  zeal.  Of 
this  body  Mr  Wilberforce  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  facile  prtncens.  The  ex- 
treme imprudence,  to  say  tne  leastx)f  it, 
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with  whidi  this  party  have  rendered 
itimpessibleiiot  to  charge  them — more 
e^ecially  in  their  recent  publications, 
and  the  absolute  unfairness  of  their 
conduct  Mibsequent'  to  Mr  Buxton's 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons- 
all  this  has  been  already  sufficiently 
commented  upon. 

The  Second  is  a  far  more  cool- 
headed  foody — consisting  of  persons 
^  who  agitate  tne  public  ^ind,  in  regard 
Co  the  West  Indian  colonies,  in  the  hope 
of  seriously  injuring  them,  and  of 
thereby  gaining  direct  eommercial  be- 
nefit to  themsdves. — ^This  description 
of  persons  comprehends  many  ruling 
characters  withm  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  a  still  larger  proportion  of 
well-known  individuals  deeply  con- 
nected with  the  fVee  trade  to  India  and 
the  coast  of  Africa.    We  are  sorry  to 
say,  that  many  who  desire  to  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  part  of  the  first 
dass,  really  belong  to  this.    Many  of 
the  most  eminent  leaders  in  the  Afri- 
can Institution,  for  example,  are  well 
known  to  have  great  capital  sunk  in 
these  branches  of  commercial  specula- 
tion ;  and  even  Mr  Wilberforce  him- 
self has  not  in  all  quarters  escaped  the 
suspicion  of  lending  himself  with  eyes 
not  quite  shut  to  the  interested  views 
of  these  persons.  Of  this  we  are  hearti- 
ly disposed  to  acquit  Mr  Wilberforce ; 
hut  certainly  we  must  admit,  that  the 
compliment  thus  paid  to  his  probity, 
is  in  so  far  paid  at  the  expense  of  his 
understanding.  Even  in  itie  very  last 
publication  of  his  associates,  (the  re- 
port of  the  Buxton  debate  already  al- 
luded to,)  it  is  impossible,  one  would 
thinks  not  to  be  struck  with  the  incftca- 
tians  of  mercantile  bias,  which  here 
and  there  make  their  appearance  in 
notes  and  appendices.    For  example^ 
in  a  note  on  the  speech  of  Mr  Ales^- 
ander  Baring,  who  had  expressed  his 
decided  opinion  that  a  hasty  emanci- 
pation of  tne  West  Induin  slaves  would 
be  fatal  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in 
those  colonies,  we  find  it  very  calmly 
and  consolingly  stated  by  the  godly 
Scribe,  that  *'  we  may  have  less  sugar 
from  the  West  Indies,  but  we  shall 

HAVE  IT  FROM  SOME  OTHER  QUAR- 
TER."—P.  2S3.  App.  AA.  And  in 
the  immediately  following  page,  we 
are  greeted  with  what  we  should 
have  conceived  to  be  a  tolerably  in- 
telligible query—"  Is  the  trade  of  In- 
dia, or  Java,  or  Ceylon,  less  valu- 
able, because  the  inhabitants  are  free. 
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•nd  li^KittT  for  diek  ••wii  benefit?" 
It  IB,  indeed,  icMFOQly  wefth  while  to 
notioe  these  liihi|9^  eKcept  for  theplaee 
where  they  mdie  thor  appearanoe. 
We  idl  kaow  that  the  ooDunerdal  in- 
tereste  in  queedon,  are  engaged  opeidy 
and  avowedly  in  the  attemnt  to  make 
certain  other  oonntries  rival  the  West- 
ern Colonies  in  the  sngar  market  And 
no  harm  in  this  sorely.  It  is  a  matter 
of  fair  oommerdal  peculation  and  am- 
bitkui^  and  let  it  have  &ir  lOay.  We 
are  possessed,  indeed,  of  doennenlSy 
whidi  convince  us  &at  the  East  India 
Company  would  do  a  veqrfoolish  thing 
if  they  BMde  this  a  serious  olgect  of 
theira— nor  do  we  believe  they  will  do 
so  in  the  face  of  the  body  of  tets 
eomprdiendedin their ownjo/ui.  What 
we  object  to,  however,  is  not  the  open 
hostility  of  any  body,  or  bodies  of  mer- 
cantile men — ^not  at  all — they  have  a 
i^t  to  make  war,  but  they  have  no 
TVffit  to  choose  unfair  weapons.  Bui, 
above  all,  it  is  the  dirty  and  mean  be- 
haviour of  persons,  who,  with  ^'  Zion" 
in  their  mouths,  are  in  fact  thinkmg 
of  nothing  so  much  as  ''  Ophir  and 
Tanhish"— it  is  this  thatdisgusU  us, 
and  all  who  understand  it.  These  are 
tlie  people  whom  we  despise--«nd,  we 
believe,  there  is  nothing  reauired  but 
a  plain  exposuvs  of  the  truth,  to  cover 
them  with  universaland  overwhelming 
oonten^t.  Mr  Wflberforee  and  his 
friends  might  at  least  have  been  aware, 
that  the  time  chosen  for  their  recent 
alarum,  could  scarcely  fail  to  suljeot 
their  views  and  motives  to  a  very 
doubtful  spedesofuiterpretation.  But, 
aa  we  have  said,  we  do  most  sincerely 
acquit  them  of  the  di8hooesty-4et 
them  make  the  best  they  can  of  the 
w€akne$$» 

The  THian  PAarv  is  neither  a  r&- 
^gious,  nor  a  commercial  one.  It  con- 
sists of  mere  politicians — such  men^  for 
mstaace,  as  Mr  Broi^ham — men  who 
appear  but  too  willing  to  disturb  ex« 
istin|;  establliEdiments  of  every  kind, 
provided  they  can  see  any  chance  of 
thereby  gaining  a  little  popularitv  to 
prop  up  the  mined  reputation  of  their 
own  sorely  degraded  ihction,  the  Whig$. 

These  three  parties  play  upon,  lod 
make  cat's  paws  of  each  other  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.    His  Majesty's  . 


mour  m^  prove  a  | 
the  real  mterests  & 


Ministry,  w«  are  wiel^  an  , 
stand  tnnnaH ;  ana  weMpe  ihdr 
ted  clamour  wfll  be  -fyrand  entirdy  un- 
availing to  influence  them  in  any  way 
whatever,  in  their  discharge  of  the 
great  public  duty  which  tney  have 
pledged  themselves  toperform — whidi, 
m  our  humble  opinion,  amounts  to  the 
that  thia  efe- 
iweiless  enemy  to 
the  West  ladies, 
«id  those  of  the  Negro  Skwes  thern- 
adves. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  speak  more 
harshly  than  we  could  have  wished,  of 
the  part  which  certain  friends  of  reli- 
gion have  taken  in  regard  tothismatter. 
We  trust,  however,  nobody  will  so  far 
misunderstand  us,  as  to  suppoae  that 
we  regard  the  condition  of  the  West 
Indian  slaves,  in  any  other  light  ll^ 
that  of  a  sutject  which  aqght  to  en- 
gage the  considenttioB  of  the  tnse 
friends  c^  religion.  Oti  the  contrary, 
if  there  be  one  proposition  in  the  worn 
Ihat  appears  to  admit  of  no  sort  of 
doubt  at  all,  it  is  this :  that  this  great 
negro  population  must  be  christianised 
ere  it  can  be  fitted  for  anydiing  like  a 
pirticipation  in  the  political  liwrty  of 
British  subjects.  In  this,  we  aae  per- 
suaded, every  rational  mind  muateoaa* 
Stely  go  aloi^;  with  us.  It  is,  then»- 
e,  the  duty  of  theenligfateMi  frimb 
«f  our  leli^on,  to  keep  their  eym  w^ 
on  this  suMeet  with  tne  most  serious 
attention— but  it  is  their  duty  to  mix 
prudence  with  their  seal.  Let  them 
exerdse  themselves  in  devising  all 
possible  measuMs  which  may  tend  to 
theftdlitationofthatoonverBion,  with- 
out which,  noting  am  be  done^-^ut 
let  them  not  rashly  obtrude  erode  Bp». 
eulations  upon  the'pablic.  Sucl 
as  Wilbeiforce  have  no  lack  of  i 
to  the  Ministers  of  England— let  l 
sugsest  and  reason,  but  let  them  not 
decUim,  inflame,  interrupt,  and  in- 
jure. 

While  many  friends  of  religion  hare 
been  talking  and  writing,  others  Aove 
Seen  doing.  Sir  George  Rose,  in  par- 
ticulsr,  has  lately  published  a  little 
pamphlet  *  which  does  him  the  highest 
Aonour — a  record,  not  of  inflammatory 
diatribea,  but  of  plain  intellig^le  facts; 
the  history,  in  snort,  of  his  own  West 


•  Letter  on  the  Means  and  Importance  of  GonTerting  theSUives  in  the  West  Indiei  to 
ChriBtianity.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  O.  H.  Rose,  M.P.  London,  John  Murray,  182S. 
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fctoP'<iiBhnr>i>fadoflhe<gorti^kii 
he  htm  node  for  i^  intraductioii  of 
€hrifltkmty  avoig^lie  ii^;ro  popub* 
ii6B»  with  wluch  the  fortane  of  mhe- 
litaBoe  kad  comiected  kk  iniflKBte  and 
Jiiidttlies. 

This  tract,  which  cannot  he  too  wide- 
ly known  and  studied,  bean  in  every 
page  the  impress  of  a  moat  unrig^t 
Blind,  and  a  moat  benevolent  neart. 
Sir  George  has  been  eminently  suo- 
«essftd  in  the  efibrts  he  has  made; 
snd,  both  as  a  great  West  Indian  pro- 
wieter,  and  as  a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  he  hss  done  no  more  than 
Ids  dnty  in  laving  the  Aill  and  candid 
nairative  of  his  poeeedings  before  the 
public. 

He  proftsses  bimself  an  affectionate 
son  of  the  Church  of  EiigUnd,  and  ^ret 
lie  has  made  use  of  the  Wesleyan  mis- 
alonaries  on  his  estate.  He  details  the 
success  of  these  missionaries,-  and  yet 
the  main  purpose  of  his  pamphlet  seems 
to  he  to  stimulate  the  Ministry  to  the 
erection  of  a  machinery  by  which  the 
gneat  worf  of  conversion  may  be  car- 
ried on  within  the  pale  of  the  Church. 
Tkcsre  may  be  some  slight  appearance 
of  iooaiiaistency  in  all  tms,  but  we  eon- 
leas  that  we  attach  no  importance  to 
it  SirGeosge^ound the Wealeyan  body 
at  hand,  and  ready ;  and,  as  an  indivi^ 
dual  propnelor  of  alaves,  tt  was  his  bu« 
ainess  to  make  use  of  tlie  flrst  efiectual 
means  he  oould  find  for  the  attaimnent 
^fhfiindividual  object  Hisearaeatex* 
pressions  of  hope  and  trufl^  that  Thb 
Church  may  ere  hmgbeputin  poasea- 
aion  of  means  for  taking  the  g|reat  la^ 
bonr  into  her  own  hancb,  derive,  in- 
deed, a  new  title  to  respec^tfiil  atten- 
tion,{Tom  the  very  circumstances  which 
have  induced  certain  not  very  liberal 
critics  to  impugn  Sir  Greo^ge  Rose's 
character  botn  as  a  reasoner  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

The  real  lesson  his  pamphlet  was 
intended  to  give,  is  this :  it  ts  possible 
for  any  single  proprietor,  nay,  it  is 
easy  for  him,  to  mtroduoe  Christianity 
among  his  negro  slaves.  This  is  Sir 
George's  assertion ;  it  is  this  that  his 
facta  were  meant  to  illustrate ;  it  is 
this  that  they  do  illustrate^  ay,  and 
pr0tfe,  and  that  to  his  high  honour  now, 
and  eventually-^  the  ksson  be  not 
given  in  vam,  because  it  is  received 
with  O0tttempt---to  ^e  great  service 
both  of  these  colonies  at  large,  and  of 
CHniSTiANiTy;  which  last,  by  the  way, 
is,  in  oar  opinion,  aftcv  all  that  hat 
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hrifn  Mf  d,  aHmoih  h^^Mr  conittdsnition 
than  all  the  colonies  in  the  world. 

Happily  British  stateamon  are  Bpa« 
ledmoat  dearly  in  this  instanoe-^Htt  we 
believe  thev  mnat  be  spared  in  every 
inakanoe  wnere  things  are  wdl  undeN 
atood— the  neeessity  of  putting  into 
opposite  scales,  and  balancing  with  an 
nnoertain  hand,  here,  the  interests  of 
the  commercial  greatneaa  of  their  ooun* 
try,  and,  there,  those  of  that  faith,  from 
tiie  influences  of  which,  visibly  embo- 
died in  institutions  and  in  actions,  all 
the  best  greatness  of  that  happy  and 
favoured  country  proceeds. 

The  slave  population  mtat  be  con^ 
verted  ere  lY  is  trusted  with  freedom  : 
this  is  a  proposition  which  we  consider 
as  soperm;tlvand  so  self-evidently  true, 
that  it  would  be  mere  folly  to  waste 
words  in  illustrating  or  enforcing  it 
This  is  the  first  step— -without  this 
nothing  can  be  done.  It  is  impossible 
even  to  dream  of  a  rational  govern- 
ment, situated  as  ours  is,  throwingloose 
such  a  population  as  this--«  popula* 
tion  of  wild  heathens  (generdly  speab- 
ing)— «  population  destitute  alike  of 
principles  on  which  we  could  plaoe  re* 
lianee,  and  <^  knowledge  by  which 
their  own  wellare  oonid  be  guarded. 
The  thin^  is  absokitely  impossib^ 
The  question  is,  how  are  these  negroes 
to  be  christiamaed  ? 

We  earnestly  hope  the  answer  is  not 
long  to  be  doubtrol.  We  sinoerely 
trust  that  the  Church  iji  !E^gland  m 
destined  to  take  upon  bersdtf  this  greait 
and  glorious  labour.  There  is  no  good 
to  be  derived  Iroin  reproadtes ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  clerical 
establishment  now  existing  in  these 
islands  is  altogether  inadequate  for  the 
task  which  the  Wilberforce  party  seem 
to  take  a  vast  pleasure  in  telling  us 
that  establishment  has  not  performed. 
In  truth,  that  establishment  never 
dreamt  of  performing  it  There  are, 
for  instance,  twenty  parishes  in  the 
Island  of  Jamaica ;  each  of  these  pa- 
rishes has  long  had  a  rector,  and  more 
lately  each  of  them  has  had  a  curate 
also.  But,  supposing  the  rector  to  be 
sufficiently  occupied  with  his  free  con- 
gregation, which,  if  he  does  his  duty, 
or  indeed  makes  any  approximation 
to  it,  must  be  the  case,  what  is  a 
single  curate  to  do  with  a  population 
of,  in  some  instances,  ten,  even  twen^ 
ihausand  negroes,  who  stand  in  need, 
not  merely  m  clerical  ministiration,  but 
of  the  very  elements  of  knowledge  } 
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The  Inuden  is  self-endentl^  beyond  the  deigy  abeady  exittiiig  there,  but 

the  power  of  any  man.*  It  is  under-  also  a  separate  body  of  chnrehineD^ 

stood,  Sir  Geom  Rose  says,  that  the  appointed  (and  perhaps  educated^  ex* 

Ministry  intend  to  estabhsh  different  pressly  for  the  service  of  Christianity 

bidiopricks  tn  the  West  Indies,  and  to  among  the  n^roes,    Sir  Geotge  aaya^ 

pkoe  under  the  newpretetes,  not  only  that  as,  in  the  military  department^ 

•  In  most  of  the  Islandii  there  are  only  rectors — ^ao  cntateR  at  all.  The  folkming  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  to  Lord  Bathnrat,  written  by  the  Rer^  W*.  C3iatterton,  reoior  of  St 
Pattl*8,  Antigua,  may  famish  a  complete  viev  of  the  ntuation  in  which  these  gcatlemea 
aie  placed. 

^  If  the  slave  population  is  not  properly  provided  with  the  means  of  rel^ions  in- 
struction  according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Established  Churoh,  the  fault  rests  not 
in  us  who  are  appointed  to  administer  those  ordinances,  but  it  proceeds  from  loeal 
circumstances,  with  which  the  Prince  Regent's  Government  ought  to  be  made  well 
acquainted,  and  which  it  is  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  the  regular  clergy  to  alter 
or  correct— There  are,  sir,  many  obstacles  of  considerable  magnitude,  which  tend  to 
exclude  the  slaves  from  our  pastoral  care :  The  first  is,  the  want  of  room  ia  our 
churches ;  taking  my  own  church,  for  example,  after  the  regular  congregation  is  ac  ^ 
commodated,  there  is  only  occammaUy  a  vacancy  that  would  admit  about  thirty  per-  ^ 
sons.  Now,  the  slave  population  in  my  parish  amounts  to  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighteen  souls ;  there  is  therefore  a  prodigious  nunjber,  by  this  single 
circumstance,  unayoidably  excluded  from  attending  the  established  wordiip  on  Sun- 
day,  which  is  the  only  day  they  have  in  their  power.  But,  suppose  this  impediment 
removed,  and  our  churches  were  calculated  to  afford  greater  accommodation  to  these 
people ;  and  suppose  them  either  prevailed  upon,  or  compelled,  to  attend  our  public 
services,  still,  sir,  I  fear  the  result  would  fall  very  far  short  of  the  expectations  of  the 
Prince  Regent's  Government.  Let  it  be  remembered,  sir,  that  the  slaves  are  in  a 
state  of  the  grossest  ignorance,  that  their  minds  are  totally  destitute  of  all  cultivation ; 
to  crowd  them  into  a  church,  therefore,  without  some  previous  preparation,  would  be 
a  procedure  equally  useless  and  absurd.  Our  liturgy  would  be  wholly  unintdligible 
'  to  them ;  and  the  addresses  from  the  pulpit,  which  surely  must  be  adapted,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  superior  information  of  our  more  enlightened  hearers,  would  be  to 
them  as  unedifying  as  if  they  were  preached  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

*<  It  must  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  ordinary  system  of  instruction  pursued  in 
our  churches,  and  the  deficiency  of  accommodation  in  point  of  room,  present  great 
obstacles  to  the  slaves  deriving  any  degree  of  religious  improvement  ftom  the  rqpifaff 
deigy ;  and  a  little  reflection  will  shew,  tliat  it  is  absolutely  impossible  we  should 
adopt  any  ea±raordxnary  measures  for  the  acoomplisbment  of  this  great  and  important 
purpose.  Our  Saviour's  remark  applies  with  peculiar  force  and  propriety  to  u%  in 
our  situation  with  respect  to  the  slaves:  .'  The  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the  la- 
bourers are  few.*  The  sbves,  in  fiict,  abound  to  that  degree,  that  the  single  exertions 
of  the  rectors  in  the  several  parishes,  supposing  them  to  be  pressed  with  the  most 
ardent  zeal,  could  never  be  adequate  to  supply  their  spiritual  wants,  and  attend  to 
those  of  the  white  and  free  people  of  colour,  who  constitute  their  regular  charge.. 

"  If  this  class  of  people^  sir,  are  to  be  instructed  by  the  established  deigy,  we 
must  first  undergo  a  thorough  metamorphose ;  we  must  entirely  alter  our  present 
liabits  and  manners,  and  assimilate  ourselves  to  the  negroes.  We  must  give  a  com- 
plete turn  to  the  train  of  our  ideas,  and  bring  them  down  to  a  level  with  those  of  the 
shive.  We  must  acquire  new  methods  of  thinking,  of  reasoning,  and  of  expressing 
ourselves :  and  when  we  have  affected  this  change,  to  make  any  progress  in  our  work, 
we  must  go  in  continual  and  painful  pursuit  of  reasonable  opportunities  to  address 
these  people ;  and  we  must  altogether  abandon  the  care  of  our  present  congrega- 
tions, as  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  attend  to  both,  unless  we  were  endued 
with  those  extraordinary  powers  which  ceased  with  the  first  propagators  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

«  It  must  be  evident  then,  sir,  to  any  one  who  candidly  considers  these  dreum- 
stances,  that  the  project  of  attaching  the  slaves  to  the  Church  of  England  can  never 
be  carried  into  effect  by  means  of  the  established  dergy  at  present  existing  m  this 
country.  1  will  veniure  to  add,  that  it  could  only  be  accomj^ted  by  a  distmet  atul  mparaU 
estabUskment,  by  a  sufficient  number  of  ministers  appointed,  I  had  almost  said  educatedffir 
the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose  of  instructmg  the  negroes* 

^  To  admonish  us  therefore  to  engage  in  this  causey  is  only  stimulating  us  to  un- 
natural and  unreasonable  exertions,  which  must  ever  prove  firuitless  and  abortive. 
**  I  will  ans^'er  for  myself.  Sir,  that,  impressed  as  I  am  with  a  firm  belief  of  the 
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we  often  find  regular  troops,  miHtia, 
yeomanrj,  eavahy,  &c.  all  serving  in 
the  same  county  at  the  same  tame,  so 
there  need  be  no  disagreeable  collision 
between  these  distinct,  yet  co-opera- 
ting bodies  of  clergymen.  ^^  e  have  no 
intention  to  discuss  these  matters ;  but 
our  hope,  at  least,  is  all  on  Sir  George's 
side. 

The  slaves  must  be  Christianized: 
Some  of  **  the  colonial  advocates,"  as 
they  have  been  called,  are  so  impru* 
dent  as  to  entertain  the  public  vrith 
discussing  the  possibility — ^the  pouibi^ 
litff,  forsooth  !^f  carrying  on  the  bu- 
siness of  the  olantations  with  proper 
advantage,  if  tne  Christian  Sabbath  be 
introduced,  strictly  as  such,  into  the 
West  Indies.  They  say  the  slaves 
must  have  some  time  to  cultivate  their 
own  little  gardens— that  they  do  this 
at  present  during  a  part  of  each  Sun- 
day— and  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
proprietors  to  thrive,  if  another  day  in 
the  week  be  given  to  the  slaves  be- 
sides the  Sunday.  But  who  will  listen 
to  such  stuff?  The  Sabbath  is  the 
Sabbath — if  the  slaves  are  to  be  Chris- 
tianized at  all,  they  must  be  taught  to 
remember  that  day,  and  keep  it  holy. 
This  is  the  first  thing.  By  what  ar- 
rangements the  interior  economy  of 
plantations  is  to  be  r^pilated,  that  is 
the  affiiir  of  the  planters — ^the  other  is 
the  affiur  of  the  presiding  State ;  and 
cost  what  it  may,  the  Sabbath  must 
be  a  day  of  rest,  if  there  are  to  be 
Christian  colonies. 

The  work  is  a  prodigious  one,  and 
cannot  be  speedily  accomplished.  When 
our  Saviour  api^eared  in  this  world,  he 
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found  slavery  established  ^werywhere. 
The  faith  he  came  to  promulgate  has 
abolished  slavery  in  the  regions  where 
it  then  was  universal;  but  how?— > 
Not  by  any  sudden  or  violent  means ; 
not  by  any  rash  preaching  of  the  ab- 
solute unkwMness  of  slavery,  such  as 
this  Wilberforce  party  are  so  fond  of. 
No-"On  the  contrary,  the  New  Testa- 
ment addressed  to  daves  many  most 
solemn  advices  as  to  their  duties  in  that 
state,  and  not  one  word  that  oould  be 
interpreted  into  a  signal  or  a  stimulus 
for  revolt  and  disobraienoe.  The  great 
work  must  be  slowly  done.    At  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conouest,  six  cen- 
turies after  Christianity  nad  been  first 
introduced  into  England,  the  whole 
tillage  of  the  soil  of  England  was  in 
the  hands  of  serfs ;  and  how  was  this 
state  of  things  altered  ?— Why,  by  the 
slow,  gradual,  imperceptible  operation 
of  the  influences  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. Slavery,  however,  did  not  abso- 
lutely terminate  in  England  until  the 
time  of  James  I. ! — ^Nay,  more  strange 
still,  there  were  some  traces  of  villain- 
age existing  in  Scotland  within  the  re- 
collection of  many  people  now  living. 
These  considerations,  without  push- 
ing matters  to  extremes,  ought  to  im- 
press the  minds  of  all  who  take  a  part 
m  the  present  controversy,  with  thepro- 
priety,  nay,  with  the  necessity,  of  mix- 
ing calmness  and  prudence  with  all  that 
they  do,  with  all  that  they  speak,  and 
with  all  that  they  write.  "  The  thing 
that  hath  been,  is  that  also  which  shaU 
be,"  says  the  inspired  sage ;  and  the 
friends  of  religion  and  mankind  must 
be  contented  to  chastise  the  fervour  of 


truth  of  Christianity,  and  with  the  deepest  sense  of  the  awful  responsibility  which 
I  have  incurred  by  becoming  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  there  Is  no  man  more  ear- 
nestly  disposed  to  propagate  its  sacred  doctrines  among  all  orders  and  descriptions  of 
people ;  and  devoted  as  I  am  to  our  admirable  ecclesiastical  constitution,  no  church- 
man can  be  more  hostile  to  sectarian  influence.  Had  therefore  the  plan  of  unitiog 
the  slaves  to  the  Church  established  been  practicable,  it  would  not  now  remain  to  be 
attempted  in  my  parish. 

**  i  humbly  trust.  Sir,  that,  in  my  professional  character,  I  am  neither  deficient  in 
zeal  to  stimulate  me  to  actirity,  nor  in  eouiage  to  support  and  carry  me  through  the 
most  riolent  opposition,  when  1  see  the  least  prospect  of  success ;  but  in  a  case  like 
the  present,  where  these  principles  must  be  prostituted  and  disgraced,  where  zeal 
would  degenerate  into  enthusiasm,  and  courage  into  fool-hardiness,  1  have  felt  myself 
bound  to  remain  passive ;  and,  although  I  deeply  lament  the  hard  necessity  which 
ezdudes  these  poor  slaves  from  the  advantages  of  our  incomparable  ordinances ;  yet, 
as  1  am  conscious  that  I  could  make  no  successful  attempt  to  remove  the  causes  of 
their  exclusion,  I  have  contented  myself  with  looking  forward  with  hope  to  the  ar- 
rival of  some  happy  period,  when  due  and  effective  arrangements  may  be  made  by 
superior  authority,  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  most  desirable  end ;  and  with  pray- 
ing the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  tliat  he  would  send  forth  a  suihcient  number  of  appro- 
priate labourers  into  his  harvest." 


2!!^  Weii  IntUam  Qmircver^ 


their  benerobnt  asplntions,  by  some- 
thing like  a  delibenite  recollection  of 
the  past  history,  both  of  their  ^edea 
and  of  their  faith. 

On  the  contrary-<-we  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  it  Bhoold  bo  ao^  but  we  do 
£eel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  end  with 
this— <m  the  oontmry,  the  conduct  of 
too  many  of  these  persons  appears  to 
be  constantly  and  resolutely  at  va- 
riance with  every  principle  of  sound 
judgment.  They  are  every  day  doing 
what  in  them  lies  to  injure  those  whom 
they  no  doubt  must  surely  believe 
themselves  to  be  beflriending.  Take 
fbr  a  concluding  instance  the  follow* 
ing  quotation  from  the  last  publication 
of  the  '^  Society  for  the  Mitigation/'* 

««  In  the  year  1776>  Ssnmd  Nottisg. 
bam«  A  Quaker,  who  bcanne  posseBsed  of 
a  miidl  eBtote  in  Toctola,  to  which  weieat* 
tacbed  tweoty-five  negroes—vis.  six  men, 
ten  womoD,  four  boys,  and  five  girla — de. 
termined  on  manumitting  them.  He  ac- 
cordingly did  manumit  them  by  the  follow- 
ing desd  :— 

*^  ^  Be  it  remembered,  that  whereas  I, 
Samuel  Nottingham,  of  Long  Island,  in 
the  province  of  New  York,  gentleman,  am 
owner,  or  reputed  owner,  of  a  number  of 
negroes,  on  the  iiland  of  Tortola,  in  the 
English  West  Indies ;  and  conitdoring  that 
liboty  is  their  rig^t  and  property,  which, 
in  equity,  justioe,  and  good  oonsoienQe^ 
ought  to  be  restored  to  them ;  and  having 
a  testimony  in  my  heart  against  the  ini- 
quitoua  practice  of  enslaving  our  fellow, 
men ;  therefore,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  I  con- 
clude it  necessary  for  me  to  grant  unto  the 
said  n^Toes  their  natural  ri^t  of  freedom, 
and,  aa»rdingly,  I  ha?e  granted,  and  by 
these  presents,  in  consioeration  of  five 
pounds  aterling  to  me  by  the  said  negroes 
paid  at  and  before  the  sealing  of  this  in- 
strument, and  for  divers  other  good  causes 
and  considerations  me  thereto  moving,  do 
grant,  bargain,  sell,  release,  assure,  and 
confirm,  unto  aJl  and  every  of  the  said  ne- 
grees,  their  liberty  and  fiwedom,  as  fhUy 
and  amply  as  though  herein  particularly 
and  respectively  sUted.  And  moreover,  I, 
die  said  Samud  Notdngfaam,  do  covenant 
and  grants  for  myaelf,  my  heirs,  exeeuton, 
and  administrators,  to  and  with  the  said 
negroes  respectively,  that  they,  and  each 
of  them,  shall  and  may  enjoy  their  free- 
dom, and  any  estate  real  or  personal  which 
they,  or  any  of  them,  may  acquire,  with- 
out the  let,  suit,  hindrance,  or  molesta- 
tion of  me  or  my  heirs,  or  any  person  or 
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persons  daimiug,  or  to  cflafai^  b^<,  fton^ 
or  under  me  oe  than  ;  hereby  quittiog  aft 
daim  and  demand  to  them  and  their  pos- 
terity. In  witness  whereof^  I  havo  here- 
unto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  90th  d^  of 
the  6th  month,  1776. 

(Signed)  ^  Samuel  Nottiitohaic. 
^  Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  us, 

'  Nicholas  Waln, 

*  Sarah  Walw.'  •• 

*'  About  six  years  afterwards,  Samncl 
Nottingham  addressed  to  oaeof  theseeUves 
the  foUowing  letter  :.-.- 

'  BrtafeoU  30th  of  the  9tli  Montti,  ITSa. 
'  l>£Aa  Georoc, 

*  Tht  letter  of  the  9th  of  Ust  6th  month 
we  received,  and  it  was  well  pleasing  to  us 
to  hear  of  the  present  good  diapodtam  of 
thyself  and  the  rest  of  our  late  servanta, 
whose  welfare  and  happiness  both  here  and 
hereafter  we  have  much  at  heart ;  but  we 
are  soiry  to  hear  of  the  removal  of  poor 
John  Venture,  and  Hairy,  thon^  noS 
without  hopea  of  their  partaking  of  thai 
mercy  which  ia  extended  to  all,  without  re- 
apect  of  persons,  whether  white  or  bladL 
So,  George,  remember,  what  we  write  to 
diee  we  write  to  all  of  yon  who  once  called 
us  master  and  mistress ;  but  now  you  are 
all  free,  as  far  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  make 
you  so,  because  none  are  free  indeed,  ex- 
cept thev  are  firee  in  Christ ;  dierefote,  we 
admonisn  yon,  not  as  your  master  and  mla- 
treaa,  but  aa  your  fHends  and  bencfiiclon, 
beaeedung  you  to  be  oautknia  of  your  oan> 
duct,  and  drcumspect  in  your  bdiavkmr  to 
all,  that  none  may  accuae  you  of  abnaiiqe 
that  freedom  which  we,  in  the  course  of 
Divine  Providence,  have  been  pennitted  to 
give  you.    Remember  alao,  that,  as  free 
men  and  women,  ye  stand  accountable  for 
every  part  of  your  conduct,  and  must  an- 
swer for  the  same  in  your  own  persona,  if 
yon  do  amiss ;  in  which  esse  thelawa  where 
you  are  have  provided  a  punishment,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  offence ;  but 
do  WW,  and  ye  shall  have  praise  of  the 
aame.    And  that  you  may  be  enabled  to 
live  faoneatly  among  men,  we  have  given 
you  our  East-End  plantation,  in  Fathog 
Bay,  wiA  everything  thereunto  bdoogiog, 
whidi  we  will  endeavour  to  have  seeured 
to  you  by  all  lawful  waya  and  means,  that 
none  may  deprive  jrou  nor  yonr  otfi^riitt 
of  it,  but  that  you  may  freely  coltivate  aiid 
improve  it  to  your  own  benefit  and  advan« 
tage,  and  thereby  be  provided  widi  a  saf- 
fident  aubaiatsoce  to  live  comfortably  togski 
ther,  in  all  friendliness  and  oaidiality  ;  «• 
dating  each  other,  that  those  mom  ad. 
vancM  in  years  may  adviae  the  younger, 
and  these  submitting  to  the  oounad  of  the 


*  Substance  of  the  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  15th  May,  1823,  oo  a 
Motion  for  the  Miti^tion  and  Gradual  Abidition  of  SUvery  throughout  the  British  Do- 
minions.  With  a  Preface  and  Appendices,  containing  Facts  and  Reaaonings  ilhistm- 
ttve  of  Colonial  Bondage.    London^  Hatchard  and  Soo»  1618. 
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I  io  that  good  oidar  ud  harmony 
vokj  be  pmerved  among  yon,  which  will 
aasavedW  draw  down  the  blessing  of  the 
Most  H^h.  Bat  if  jFou  have  not  whers- 
wkhal  to  eulii?ate  and  improve  the  planta- 
tion yourselves,  we  advise  yea  to  hire  yoav- 
a^cs  for  a  season  to  whom  you  (dease,  as 
riso  the  plantation,  If  you  think  it  neesi. 
iary,  till  you  aequlre  a  saiRclency  to  go  on 
younetves  ;  but  in  every  step  you  tdte  of 
this  iKtnd,  always  remember  the  good  of  the 
whole.  And  as  soon  as  you  can  make  a 
beginning  on  the  jdantation  yourselves, 
wkh  eotion  and  provisions,  .we  would  by 
all  means  have  you  to  do  it,  that  you  may 
not  bo  scattered  and  too  much  divided; 
but  endeavour  to  dwdl  together,  and  be 
eontentinth  food  and  raiment;  and  a  bless- 
ing will  certainly  attend  you  under  the  in- 
iuenee  of  sueh  a  disposition.  Tdl  Dorcas 
Vanterpool  we  are  much  obliged  to  her  for 
her  friendly  care  and  attendance  of  poor 
John  Venture  and  Harry,  during  their 
fltohneM.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  h^r  how 
you  go  on  by  any  opportunity,  and  that 
you  eautionsly  maintain  a  good  report 
among  die  neighbours.  Live  in  love  among  ^ 
yourselves,  and  tlie  peace  of  Him  who  pass- 
-oth  all  understandmg  will  assuredly  be 
widi  you  and  yours ;  which  we  earnestly 
desire  and  pray  for,  being  your  sincere 
friends  and  well-wishers, 

(Signed)  *•  Samuel  Nottikgham. 
<8igned)  *  Mart  Nottikgham. 
*  To  George  Nottingbam,  one  of  the 
negroes  belonging  to  the  East-End 
l*lantadon,  late  the  property  of  Sa- 
■inel  Nattkigham,  a*  Fathog  Bay, 
in  Torkda.' 

«« In  the  year  1822  this  little  colony  of 
iree  peooos  was  visited  sevecd  times  by 
two  highly  respectable  gentlemen ;  on 
whose  authority  we  are  enabled  to  state 
''  the  following  particulars  :^-'  Of  the  origi- 
nal persons  liberated,  nine  axe  stlU  alive ; 
besiues  whom  there  are  twenty-five  of  their 
childten,  and  nine  grand.chfldren  ;  making 
in  all  fortv-three  persons.  The  whole  of 
ihcm  nslde  on  the  same  plantatioo,  wliidi 
ihey  have  ever  since  Guilifmted.  Half  of  it 
is  Aangtf  in  provisioos,  andtfae  rest  is  used 
as  pastttiage  for  their  sto^,  whkh  consists 
of  tweaty«eight  cows,  thirteen  goats,  and 
thirteen  Juigs.  Pormcrly  they  cultivated 
cotton,  but,  the  price  falling  very  low,  tlicy 
did  not  oontinue  to  plant  it.  Jeffery  Not. 
tingham,  one  of  those  originally  emancipa- 
ted* exchudve  of  his  sbarein  the  nlantatlon 
and  stock,  possesses  five  acres  of  land  and 
A  house  ia  Spaushtowo,  and  a  vessel  of 
Iwenty-diree  feet  ked.  Diana  and  Eve 
iboa  sfaaoB  177^»)  have  each  a  boat  of  se- 
Mnateen  aad  fourteen  feet  keel.  For  some 
years  ^  seaaoos  were  so  bad,  that  they 
Iband  it  difficult  to  get  water  for  their 
stock,  and  got  little  return  for  their  labour ; 
but  still  they  had  been  able  to  support 
Vol.  XIV. 
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themadves,  and  to  aoqaba  tha  ftopoty 
mentioiied  above,  while  they  increased  ii 
number  from  twcnty-five  to  forty-thre^. 
Not  one  of  them  is  noyf  in  debt ;  and  their 
property  is  free  from  aU  incumbraoce* 
Twelve  of  the  grown-up  persons  are  nie«i- 
l>er8  of  the  Methodist  Society,  and,  with 
their  diildren,  attend  regularly  the  Me- 
thodist chapel  at  East-End,  except  in  case 
of  sidtness.  Daring  the  whole  period  since 
tJbeit  eaiandpatMn,  none  of  them  have  been 
eued  in  court,  or  brought  before  a  magi* 
atiate,  to  aaawev  u^  any  oomplsint.  Only 
000  of  them  onca  oblainea  a  wamat 
against  a  person  who  had  aasaultad  hia, 
who  bqggad  his  pardon  and  was  forgive^. 
The  same  person,  on  coming,  ttom  scf, 
was  arrested  the  day  he  landed  for  a  capi- 
tation tax  on  free  persons,  of  which  he  had 
not  been  apprized,  and  put  into  prison.  The 
next  day  he  paid  the  money,  about  eigh- 
teen dollars,  and  was  released.  Sevend  of 
them  can  read  and  write.  Jefery*s  wifo, 
Ctaaoe,  acts  as  sboolmistress.  fine  leada 
weU.  They  have  hitdy  bnih  three  haaMs 
in  their  village,  of  wood,  and  ahiiigM* 
The  whide  of  their  houses  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  hurricane  of  1 8X9,  add  iiave 
since  been  rebuilt.  They  are  a  fi^e  bealthv 
race,  all  black)  having  intermarried  wijh 
each  other ;  and  seem  to  dwell  very  hap- 
pily together.* 

*^  Now,  Ire  would  put  the  question  to 
Mr  Baring,  Whether  it  would  nave  been 
more  advantageous  for  the  interests  either 
of  the  individuals  or  of  the  state,  that  M^ 
Nottingham*s  twenty-five  slaves  had  omti* 
nued  slaves,  (liable  to  all  the  «id»  of  inhu« 
noan  owners  and  overseers,  and  all  the  other 
evfls  of  that  eondatioB,  and  partiniiariy  to 
that  progressive  diroinutum  of  thair  Hum- 
beta,  wmch  has  been  the  aomnum  fote  af 
the  slaves  in  ahnos^  all  our  coloniasy  and 
among  the  sest  in  Tortob ;)  or  that  dbey 
should  have  been  living  free  and  in  comfort 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  during  which  they 
have  accumulated  some  property,  and  have 
increased  from  twenty-mre  to  forty-three  ? 
And,  as  far  as  advanti^  to  diis  conntiy 
goes,  we  will  venture  to  «ay  that  tiie  forty, 
three  Nottinghams  consume  more  of  Bn. 
tidi  pwdaee  and  manafaetaasa  in  a  year, 
and  piomoie  ^  tiaiifi  of  Vectola  itaelf 
more,  than  three  times  the  number  «f 
slaves  would  do.  But  Mr  Bering  '»iU 
say,  thu  isa  i'mgle  intUmce,  True  4  b»i 
xv/iy  U  it  tof  ^ot  beccmse  tfurf  are  md 
many  slaxjcs  who  would  Have  equally  re* 
warded  ihc  heaevoktux  jtfibsir  nuuter^  but 
because  tftere  has  been  but  one  Notting* 


Now^  notblnff  can  be  more  delight- 
ful than  the  bc^viour  of  these  ys/x*' 
thy  Quakers  ^  it  ia  impossible  not  tp 
feel  their  eKoelieooe,  to  admire,  to 
love  tbem.  But  for  what  purpose  are 
stories  like  this  the  staple  of  such  a 
3M 
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sodety't  reporisf  Samuel  Notting- 
iiain  had  two  dozen  negro  slave*— he 
set  them  all  ftree,  and  made  them  a 
present  of  the  t>lantation  on  which 
they  had  heen  living  as  his  hondsmen. 
A  most  nohle  piece  of  behaviour,  sure- 
ly ;  and  the  style  in  which  the  thing 
is  done  and  recorded,  just  what  every 
human  creature  must  adcnowledge  to 
be  exquisitely  beautiful.  But  what  is 
the  lesson?  Had  Samuel  Notting- 
ham no  other  property  but  this  plan- 
tation, and  these  negroes  ?  or  would 
he,  or  could  he,  have  done  the  same 
tiling  with  a  plantation  of  fifty  times 
the  extent,  and  slaves  to  be  counted 
by  the  hundred  or  the  thousand  ? — 
No  such  things.  And  what  is  the  use, 
then,  of  throwing  such  a  story  as  this, 
(with  an  undisguised  sneer  too)  in  the 
teeth  of  those  whose  whole  fortunes, 
the  existence  of  whose  whole  fiimilies, 
all  whose  earthly  possessions  and  means 
are  inseparably  connected  with  a  po- 
pulation of  negro  slaves  ?  All  this  nir- « 
nishes  just  one  more  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  a  remark  which  some  one 
has  made  before  us,  viz.  that  these  so- 
cieties publish  books  in  order  to  shew 
the  world  how  such  matters  ought  not 
to  be  managed.  We  cannot  conclude 
better  than  in  the  words  of  Sir  Greorge 
Rose:— 


The  Wed  Iftdian  Omtrotfer^y-  '  COct- 

^*  I  beg  leave  to  offiet  to  those  who  have 
lately  net  the  public  mind  in  motion,  and 
have  led  on  the  question  of  emandpatbo, 
the  expression  of  a  very  sincere  opinion, 
that  the  weal  of  the  negro  will  be  best  pn»- 
moted  by  a  more  discriminating  vigour  of 
effort  ip  his  behalf,  than  that  leoently  dis- 
played. I  have  had  repeated  opportunities 
of  observing  with  what  undistinguishing 
vdiemence  the  West  Indians  have  bem 
marked  out  as  objects  of  suspidon  and  aver- 
sion ;  and  this  drcumstanoe  has  been  pain- 
fully felt  by  impartial  men,  as  anxious  for 
the  happiness  of  the  slave,  as  they  are  com- 
petent to  judge  bow  it  can  best  be  promo- 
ted. It  is  singular  enough,  that  when  the 
abuses  in  the  West  Inches  were  at  then- 
height,  little  was  said  or  thought  about 
them ;  but  an  overwhelming  torrent  of  in- 
vective  is  now  poured  down  upon  the  West 
Indians  in  the  mass,  at  the  time  when  a 
very  happy  alteration  has  taken  place  in 
tlie  manner,  in  which  many  of  them  ooosi- 
der  various  points  which  are  under  a  coone 
of,  and  certainly  require,  amendment,  the 
effects  of  which  change  are  in  visible  ope- 
ration. I  have  observed  this  conduct  to- 
wards them  to  act  here  already  to  a  oeztaia 
extent  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  cause  of 
the  slave ;  and  tliere  are  other  modes,  in 
whidi  it  is  likely  so  to  act  elsewhere.  It 
is  much  to  be  desired,  that  the  excitement 
of  indignant  and  resentful  feeUngs;  espe- 
cially in  the  bosoms  of  humane  anid  libnai 
men,  ^ould  be  avoided  as  much  as  po«i* 
ble." 


\*  So  we  had  just  terminated,  when  the  Glasgow  Courier,*  containing  ofli- 
cial  accounts  of  the  insurrection  in  Demerara,  was  put  into  our  hands.  In  this 
particular  instance,  there  can  be  neither  mistaking,  nor  affecting  to  mistake. 
It  is  not  a  thing  that  the  two  parties  can  give  two  opposite  accounts  of.  The 
debate  on  Mr  Buxton's  motion  has  produced  a  bloody  insurrection  among  the 
slaves  of  one  colony — ^that  is  certain — how  much  more  may  have  happen^  ere 
this  moment,  who  can  tell  ? 

Such  lessons  have  been  given  abundantly  long  before  now — and  they  have 
been  neglected.  It  remains  to  be  shewn  whether  this  also  is  given  in  vain.  It 
remains  to  be  shewn,  whether  this  Empire  is  to  be  harassed  with  eternal  im- 
punity, by  the  madness  of  a  set  of  arrogant  blockheads— whether  our  policy  is 
for  ever  to  be  thwarted  by  the  rash  and  headlong  machinations  of  fanatical 
dupes — whether  the  thing,  the  system,  this  pernicious  system  of  humbog,  is 
to  be  allowed  to  go  on  mm  week  to  week,  and  iVom  year  to  year,  until  at 
length  these  poor  negroes  learn  to  effect  as  well  as  to  menace,  and  bathe  the 
whole  soil  of  these  colonies  in  a  mingled  sea  of  their  own  blood  and  ours. 

We  speak  of  our  blood — ^it  is  our&^it  is  the  blood  of  our  brethren  that  has 
been  shed  here,  and  that  must  be  shed  in  torrents  if  these  proceedings  go  on 
unchecked.    But,  even  now,  even  in  the  midst  of  such  feelings  as  this  tale 


•  We  cannot  mention  the  name  of  this  pi^r,  without  taking  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing our  sense  of  the  talent  and  skill,  with  which  it  has  commented  upon  tl&  ques- 
tion. We  know,  indeed,  of  no  other  paper  in  the  kingdom^  where  so  large  a  stock  of  the 
requisite  species  of  knowledjie  is  brought  to  subjects  of  this  nature.  The  Editor  is  cvi- 
dently  a  thorough  master  of  geographical  science  ;  and  in  the  discussion  of  matters  of 
colonial  policy,  he  exhibits  a  superiority  over  his  brethren,  which  all  those  that  read  his 
Journal  have  at  least  feit. 
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must  be  siippoeed  to  create  in  every  bosom  that  is  not  qnlte  Bnxtonlied— -eren 
now  we  do  not  think  a  bit  the  less  of  the  poor  negroes  themselves.  This  rash- 
ness is  ruin  to  their  hopes — ^these  madmen — ^tfaese  dupes  of  vanity,  and  unoon^ 
aeioas  dupes  of  interest — are  thbir  worst  sktehibs*  Such  is  our  belief-^ 
we  have  done  mr  duty. 


THE  GLASGOW  SINNER.      A  FRAOMBKT.      BY  MR  TICKLER. 


The  next  speaker  was  from  Ireland, 
with  the  characteristic  name  of  Law- 
less. He  arose  indeed  et  potus,  et  exlex, 
and  poured  fbrth  a  flood  of  Irish  ora- 
tory, on  the  usual  topics  which  ailbrd 
flowers  and  figures  to  the  opfftresssd 
people  of  that  pacific  land.  Being  him- 
■elf  a  gentleman  of  the  press,  conduct- 
ing a  paper  which  circulates  a  few 
quires  in  and  about  Belfast,  he  was 
particularly  vociferous  on  the  advan- 
tages mankind  in  general,  and  Ireland 
in  particular,  derive  iVom  the  freedom 
of  that  engine.  Of  the  universal  Whig 
pasabn  for  die  freedom  of  the  press,  I 
nave  spoken  already ;  but  people  who 
do  not  look  at  the  actual  state  of  the 
thing  in  Ireland,  contenting  themselves 
with  taking  bawling  for  facts,  may  not 
be  aware  how  admirably  a  panegyric 
on  this  fiivourite  subject  comes  from  a 
man  of  Mr  Lawless's  Irish  faction.  In 
Ireland,  as  in  England,  the  factious 
press  had  it  all  their  own  way  for  a 
long  time.  There  was  to  be  seen  little 
talent  in  their  newspaper  world,  but 
that  little  was  active  in  traducing  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  Besides, 
they  had  firm  aid  from  abroad. — ^Tom 
Moore  sung  over  the  miseries  of  Ire- 
land^-JefiVey  and  Co.  howled  over 
^em ;  and  all  together,  they  contrived 
to  cover  the  loyal  men  and  the  Pro^ 
testants  of  Ireland  with  the  imputa- 
tion of  bigotry  and  tyranny,  just  in 
the  same  way  as  the  same  agency  co- 
vered us  Tones  with  the  imputed  dis- 
grace of  being  patrons  of  slavery,  and 
victims  of  blockneadism.  At  last,  how- 
ever, die  prestige  began  to  wear  away, 
and  then  m  Ireland  the  real  nature  of 
the  affection  ''  the  friends  of  liberty  all 
over  the  world"  entertained  for  the 
press,  dione  forth  in  its  true  co- 
lours. Your  readers,  Christopher, 
would  feel  little  entertainment  in 
puzzling  through  the  petty  details  of 
the  provincial  press  oi  Ireland,  which 


is  even  lower  than  our  newspaper 
world  in  Scotland  ;^  suffice  it  to  say, 
that,  to  go  no  farther  back  than  this 
very  year,  the  Corypheus  of  Irirfi  de- 
magogues, Mr  O'Connel,  employed  his 
own  derk  to  act  as  prosecutor  on  be^ 
half  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  in 
a  libel  action  against  the  Evening 
Mail,  for  a  series  oi general  reflections, 
implicating  no  individual  whatever, 
diiectiy  or  indirectly — ^that  the  same 
gentieman  advised  an  action  against 
tile  same  print,  for  copying  a  para- 
graph ftom  a  Cork  paper,  which  it 
quoted — ^that  he  laid  the  venue  of 
action  against  that  Cork  paper,  in  a 
county  (Kerry^  over  which  he  has 
most  consideranle  influence,  and  of 
which  a  near  relation  of  his  own  is 
Sub-Sheriff',  and  had  the  striking  of 
tile  jury — and  they  add,  that  n^en 
two  fellows,  one  of  them,  byihe  way, 
son  of  tiie  magna  mater  of  Whiggery, 
fell  on  and  bait,  in  his  own  house,  a 
defenceless  man,  the  editor  of  an  t^ 
beral  paper,  the  whole  of  the  liberal 
press  chuckled  with  joy,  and  applaud- 
ed the  heroic  feat.  You  perceive  that 
the  same  people  act  in  the  same  way 
on  both  sides  of  the  water.  Loud  are 
they  in  praise  of  the  press,  when  it  is 
in  tneir  own  hands,  but,  when  turned 
against  their  own  sacred  persons,  as 
loud  in  its  reprehension. 

Lawless,  of  course,  produced  the 
fix  millions  of  enslaved  loyaUtts  in 
Ireland — ^the  number  is  always  on  the 
move  forward — and  the  atrocities  of 
the  <fw^a/ Orange  faction.  It  may  be 
safely  conceded  to  such  arguera,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  is  the 
majority  in  Ireland ; — ^but  how  is  that 
minority  composed  ? — ^Precisely  of  the 
most  ignorant,  benighted,  savage,  and 
brutal  peasantry  in  me  world.  In  in- 
tellect, in  education,  in  everything 
which  marks  the  civilized  being,  the 
Protestants  are  ten  to  one,  as  they  are 


*  Scarcely  possible.-^C.  N. 
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fifty  to  bnc)  in  wealth  wd  proBperity. 
LAwkoB  well  knowi  that  no  l^^aktive 
oDactmenix^t  leoflt  no  l^guktive  en- 
•eUnent  in  the  oontemphuion  of  the 
party  he  was  addressing— could  reach 
the  millions  about  whom  he  was  spat- 
tering*  An  important  chaiwe  musi 
take  place  in  the  frame  of  Irisn  sociely 
before  anything  can  be  done  which 
irill  raise  them  to  the  level  of  a  civi- 
Used  population ;  and  that  change  will 
not  be  efibcted  by  patting  down  the 
FMtestant  Churdi,  and  sabsdtoting 
ihd  Boman  Catfaohc  in  its  room,  as 
his  friends  are  foihdly  hoping.  That 
would  indeed  be  a  sad  retrograde  move* 
mcnt*  Do  not  think  I  am  too  handi  in 
llie  cbuaeter  I  am  giving  of  the  Irish 
yeaaantry.  They  are  at  present,  in  thit 
aonth  of  Ireland,  (where  they  aie  ex- 
cliisivcly  Roman  Catholics,  the  north, 
vt^Hcfa  18  tinged  with  the  mudi  abased 
«sloar  of  onmoe,  being  quiet,)  engBg«d 
in  a  ^stem  of  assaarinatioD  and  arson, 
iriiieh  woold  disgrace  the  Gherokees. 
It  is  scarcely  a  month  since  sACr  Franks 
was  shot  in  his  own  parlour,  the  skull 
«f  his  wife  riiaitered  by  a  crowbar 
while  she  dung  to  Uie  arms  of  her  son, 
the  faeadtif  the  son  smashed  to  pieces 
b^the  same  instrument,  and  his  body 
pierced  by  a  pitch-fork,  which  was 
passed  from  band  to  hand  between 
nearly  a  hundred  peasants,  in  order 
that  each  might  participate  in  insult- 
i^  tha  UiUess  body,  while  a  feUow, 
Hho  was  left  outside  as  goard,  whistled 
and  danced  a  hornpipe  for  joy.  The 
crime  this  family  was  guilty  of  was 
tfaSs^the  son  hsd  been  evidence  in  a 
criminsi  prosecution  against  a  man 
oonticted  of  extorting  fin>aimst,  lo  be 
eiiiuloyisd  m  carrying  on  the  system 
which  produces  tnese  results.  Such 
are  the  millions  for  whose  ascendancy 
Mr  Lawless  is  preaching.  It  is  only 
insulting  our  understandings  to  appeal 
to  lius  nomerical  argument.  Let  the 
^estion  of  Roman  Catboiic  emand- 
potion  be  argued  on  its  own  merits. 
If  it  be  Ui\iu8t  to  keep  Roman  Catho- 
lics ftom  power,  it  is  no  matter  wfafr- 
tfier  the  injustice  afibot  a  thousand  or 
a  millm ;  it  should  not  disgrace  our 
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statute-book  for  a  moment  in 
case*  If  it  be  neosMary  to  keep  them 
out,  their  numbers  are  nothing  at  all 
to  the  justice  of  the  bosfness — ^tt  is  only 
an  argument  to  expediency,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  our  fears — an  argument, 
Christopher,  which  we  have  at  all 
times,  through  good  report  and  evil, 
treated  with  Sie  bittorness  of  scorn,  bj 
whomsoever,  or  in  whatsoever  cause,  it 
may  be  advanced.  As  for  the  Orange- 
men, he  must  be  wilftilly  blind  who 
does  not  see  that  they  are  forced  into 
union  by  fear.  Kobody  likes  domicU 
lianr  visits  from  gentlonen  fumibhed 
witn  sledge-hammers  to  extract  his 
brains.  Tbe  very  secrecy  of  their  meet* 
inga-Hhe  mere  fact  of  thdr  having 
private  signs  and  symbols  to  know  one 
another  b^is  a  proof  of  their  being 
apprdienaite,  not  of  their  being  do- 
mineering.. Their  atiocities  are  coi»- 
£ned  to  putting  tawdry  ribbons,  in 
most  vile  bad  tast^  ttMm  a  ndtiy 
etatne-^a  piece  of  tom-fM^nr  alwa^ 
disapproved  jji  by  their  kadersy  Sir 
Abraham  Btadler  King  for  instaaoe^* 
after  it  wss  made  matter  of  offince, 
and  now  given  up)— and  toastinf^  the 
memory  of  William  IIL  That  this 
toast  should  excite  Whig  indignation, 
is  strange ;  and  stranger  still,  that  the 
Orangemen  sbould  be  aeeuaed  of  in- 
sulting intrusion  cm  the  (beUngs  of 
thdr  countrymen,  when  they  them* 
selves  are  to  be  refused  the  poor  pii* 
vilege  of  giving  as  a  toast  the  memory 
of  mm  vrfao  may  justly  be  deemed  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  now  occupying 
the  throne.  What  would  the  Whijg^ 
say,  if  the  Whig  Clubs  were  probibito 
ed  ftom  giving  the  memory  of  Charka 
James  Fox,  because,  diougn  acceptaUe 
to  diem,  it  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  aH 
die  honest  men  in  the  kingdom  ?  JThcn 
indeed  would  we  have  tha  nose  of 
Rrougham  twitofaed  in  tenfold  fury^  in 
•defiance  of  us  and  all  our  worksw 

Observe,  I  am  not  giving  an^  opi* 
nton  whatever  as  to  the  cxpedisocy» 
Kft  inexpdttency  of  Orange  Assooa* 
tions.  I  am  too  fsr  from  the  qpot,and 
the  accounts  from  Ireland  are  too  oqb» 
r,  and  too  Aerosi  fiir  me  to 


•  Not  to  break  my  »cntence  above,  1  throw  into  a  note,  the  fact  that  this  offenavc  ce- 
remdhy  bt  dfcsshift  the  statue  in  CoHege-Orecn,  Dublin,  wa«  a  regular  state  ceremony, 
at  which  die  LonlLieutcnaiit,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Chancellor,  &c  assisted  in  mudi 
pOmp  and  processfon,  without  exciting  a  complaint  from  the  Roman  Orthc^Kcs,  fer  a  bog 
serka  or  yeam^untfl  it  was  mtOft  a  question  of  by  the  Duke  of  Bedibid..49M  bkss 
die  wise  atalffsman  l^who  vefaacd  to  join.  It  has  ever  since  been  a  bone  of  coototioa, 
but  was  graduaUy  falling  into  tha  hands  of  die  moce  rabUo,  and  would  ccMnly  have 
oted  of  iiaelf  in  f  year  or  two. 
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kftind  any  very  deei«ve  oflflertioii  on 
their  credit.  Butoneaigumentag^inBl 
them  I  know  to  be  aUacioiB.  It  is 
said  that  they  in  niffhanp^  fOoA  not  re- 
quired in  England  car  Scotland,  and 
ikerefijre  not  in  Ivdand.  N^goitir 
€amdiuu},  I  deny  the  frvo.  Theatate 
of  society  here  la  not  like  that  in  the 
aieter  ialand.  God  fbrbid  it  should. 
We  have  our  angry  poUticSy  to  be  mte, 
bnt  are  not  living  in  the  middle  of  a 
Jacquerie,  in  q^te  of  the  exertions  of 
Httttty  Watson,  or  the  late  Queen  and 
her  sdvocates,  to  get  up  one.  What, 
therefore,  may  be  altogether  unneoes- 
airy  hei«,-mav  be  called  for  in  Ire- 
land.   Even  ii  useless  there  also,  we 
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domiuant  religion  ei  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  I  am  quite  aure  there  would 
not  be  a  word  agsiust  what  is  modest^ 
ly  called  Catholic  claims,  spoken  by 
one  of  us  in  or  out  of  Parlimnent.  No 
man  of  common  sense  could  imi^ne. 
that  a  general  would  betray  his  dul^, 
because  he  believed  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope,  or  any  other  old  woman  ; 
or  that  a  jud^  would  violate  the  laws 
he  was  administering,  for  the  same 
reason;  and  as  for  Parliament,  you 
know.  North,  what  my  opinion  alwaya 
has  been  on  that  point  I  never  feared 
the  efforts  of  any  demagogue  £mow 
within  those  walls.  I  sincerely  r^oi* 
ced  in  the  election  of  Waithmau,  for 


pardon  those,  who,  seeing    instance,  for  I  knew  the  Midas  can^^ 


their  friends  massacred  unprotectedly 
nil  found  them,  adopt  means  of  draw* 
Ing  together  people  to  oppose  such 
«pefatioo8i  Deuman,  at  this  dinner, 
waa  ^uite  ahenrd  in  his  remarks  on 
llie  Inih  InniRiection  Act  It  is  very 
easy  for  a  gentleman,  strraigly  en* 
tarencfaed  over  a  bowl  of  cold  punch, 
or  a  bottle  of  daret,  in  a  quiet  orderiy 
city,  amoi^  a  knot  of  peoploi  who^ 
thragh  Wmp,  are  in  a  great  dejpree 
dviiiied,  to  talk  about  the  seventies 
of  a  law  imperiouslv  required ;  but  if 
Mr  Denman  wiU  take  a  nouse  in  Eil«- 
dorvery,  or  thereabouts,  and  have  the 
andadty  to  expect  rents  for  his  ground, 
he  will,  befoK  the  moon  has  changed, 
alter  his  o^nion,  and  call  lustily  for 
any  enactment  that  will  keep  the 
house  over  his  head.  I  should  be 
sotry  indeed  that  such  laws  were  put 
in  force  among  our  quiet  hills  on  the 


which  were  taken  bv  the  jobbemowU 
ed  corporators  for  horns  of  oflbnoe,. 
powerful  as  those  of  the  bulls  of  Ba» 
shan  to  bettor  down  bcnough^mongery,. 
would  be  found  out  in  lulf  an  hour, 
when  brought  into  company  with  the 
flower  of  England's  gentlemen ;  and, 
accordingly,  it  was  soon  discovered^ 
that  he  was,  as  Cobbett  called  ham,  a 
water  bladder,  from  which  nothing 
could  come,  because  nothing  was  in  it^ 
So  would  it  be  with  O'Connell  and 
his  compeers.  A  sentence  from  Can- 
ning would  dispose  of  the  first  doaen 
of  them  for  life.  Tragedy-man  Shiel 
would  sit  down  in  happy  ol»ourity< 
with  Comedy-man  Twiss.  FiogaJa^ 
and  Frendies,  and  the  other  sage 
nobility,  would  range  widi  the  Albe- 
marks,  the  Nugents,  and  the  rest  of 
the  rubbish  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
always  makes  me  laugh  when  I  think 


Border ;  but  mere  is  a  yery  different    of  such  people  sitting  in  the  same 


order  of  things  going  on  m  i>uhal* 
low. 

Nor  am  I  giving  my  opinion  against 
Roman  Catholic  emandbation.  I  hope 
and  trust  the  time  wiU  omne,  when 
tibe  prifilegea  and  immunities  of  the 
aute  will  be  open  to  all ;  but  I  hope 
and  trust  also,  that  those  privileges 
and  iaanniniitieB  will  never  be  opened  to 
anyone  who  will  make  use  of  them  to 
wage  war  on  the  glorious  instituticms 
of  ue  coontry.  If  we  could  be  satis- 
fled  that  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood would  be  content  to  remain  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land — ^to 
aubniit,  as  every  other  sectarian  body 
anbmits,  to  the  paramount  authority 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  make 
no  eflbns  to  pnt  themselves  up  as  tlie 


house  with  EkLon,  or  Stowell,  or  Liver- 
pool, or  Wellington ;  ay,  or  even  there- 
mains  of  Erskine,*  dilapidated  as  Uiey 
are.  But  I  fear  that  these  ooncesatoas 
would  only  pave  the  way  to  thcdemand 
of  Roman  Catholic  ascendancy  in  Ire- 
land. I  know  it  is  an  olject  earnestly 
desired  by  some  of  their  velvet-pawed 
petitioners  to  Parliament  Look,  for 
example,  at  the  amazing  insolence  of 

lings  in  Ireland,  to  diat  great  toecdo- 
gian,  and  most  exem^ary  man,  the 
Archbisbop  of  Dublin,  and  you  can* 
not  doubt  the  foot  And  if  we  admit 
the  aiguments  now  relied  on  to  he 
valid,  we  cannot  resist  it  If  the  sim- 
ple fact,  that  a  barbarous  people  out- 
numbers tbe  intellect  of  Irdand,  ha 


•  Ay,  Tim,  or  ByBOK.'-*-0.  N. 
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sufficient  reason  for  our  giving  up  one 
of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Constitution,  the 
same  wiU  hold  equally  strong  for  our 
surrendering  any  other  which  it  pleases 
them  to  demand.  They  can  always 
]^ead  the  millions,  and  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  oountiy,  which  the  priest- 
hood can  always  provide  as  an  ever 
roulv  argument. 

Tne  late  miracles  of  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe  have,  in  some  degree,  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  British  public  to  the  intel- 
lectual value  of  the  millions  of  Roman 
Catholic  Ireland.  We  have  seen  peo- 
ple, calling  themselves  Bishops  and 
Archbishops,  writing  pastoral  letters, 
vouching  the  authenticity  of  the  mi- 
raculous powers  of  this  High  German 
impostor — ^we  have  thousands  of  be- 
sotted creatures  supplicating  him  for 
restoration  of  hands,  and  eyes,  and 
speech,  and  everything  but  what  they 
want  most,  brams.  We  have,  proh 
pudor  !  newspapers  filled  with  de- 
tails of  their  grovelling  superstitions 
—and  newspaper  editors  frontless 
enough  to  advocate  them.  Nay,  Mr 
North,  this  very  Lawless  himself,  who 
was  ashamed  not  to  join  in  the  ex- 
pression of  contempt  for  the  imposi- 
tion, while  speeching  in  Glasgow,  had 
what,  if  it  had  happened  elsewhere, 
I  should  have  called  the  incredible 
audacity,  or  stupidity,  to  print  a  de^ 
fence  of  that  imposition  in  his  Irish 
newspaper,  and  the  brazen  forehead  to 
call  on  the  manly  understanding  of 
Protestant  Ulster  to  prostrate  itself  in 
belief.  But  those  wno  have  long  and 
carefully  turned  their  attention  to 
Irish  afBiirs,  did  not  need  this  addi- 
tional instance  of  the  mental  degra- 
dation of  the  sister  island.  With  cha- 
racteristic eitprii  de  corps.  Sir  R.  Phil- 
lips finds  the  cause  of  the  success  of 
Hohenlohe  in  the  fact,  that  in  eleven 
counties  out  of  thirty-two,  there  is  no 
bookseller's  shop  in  that  country;  a 
circumstance  that  strikes  the  worthy 
bibliopole  as  being  awfiilly  atrocious. 
Had  he  looked  a  little  deeper,  he  would 
have  found  that  the  want  of  booksel- 
lers is  an  effect,  not  a  cause,  an  effect 
of  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  popula- 
tion. That  same  ignorance  makes 
them  swallow  mock-mirades,  and  lis- 
ten open-mouthed  to  bloody  prophe- 
cies. Pastorini  (Dr  Walmerly,  an 
English  Catholic  Vicar  Apostolic,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse 
some  fifty  years  ago,  under  that  name,) 
has  decked,  that,  in  the  year  18S5, 
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hercsT  will  be  extirpated,  with  vicdeat 
punishment  and  stnighter,  all  over 
thewwld.  This  piece  of  bigot  stupi- 
dity, forgotten  everywhere  euis,  is  fully 
betieved  by  the  low  Irish.  The  book, 
printed  on  common  paper,  is  circQla« 
ted  industriously  among  them  in  thoo* 
sands,  at  a  price  bandy  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  publication.  Extracts 
of  the  inost  piquant  parts  are  putaliah- 
ed  separately—- halfpenny  brodkures 
of  that  particular  propbecv,  are  hawk- 
ed about  the  streets— ana  it  is  one  of 
the  stimulants  which  keeps  the  white* 
boys  in  full  operation.  The  whde 
country  is  full  of  holy  wells,  holy 
stones,  holy  caves,  holy  waters,  hdj 
oils,  holy  lx>nes,---all  visitei^  or  used, 
by  devout  pilgrims  of  the  same  cast  of 
understanmng  as  the  worshippers  of 
Juggernaut.  And  these  are  the  mil** 
lions  whom  we  oppress  by  restraiuo 
ing,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  their 
leading  people  ftom  situations  of  high 
authority ! 

But  here  comes  the  argument  whidi 
will  be  undoubtedly  tnrown  in  my 
£ice  :—-*'-  You  have  first  brutaliaed  the 
people  by  misgovemment,  and  you  are 
now  abusing  them  for  what  is  only 
attributable  to  yourselves."  On  be- 
half of  the  Tories  I  strenuously  deny 
the  fact.  I  am  not  a  very  sincere  he* 
liever  in  the  doctrine  that  ill  govern- 
ment is  the  great  agent  in  brutalixing 
any  people;  but,  supposing  it  true, 
our  withers  are  unwrung.  The 
Whigs  enacted  the  penal  code — ^the 
Whigs  paned  the  laws  pricing  the 
head  of  a  priest,  and  prohibiting  a  Pa- 
pist to  ride  on  a  horse  worw  five 
pounds.  When  the  Tories  came  into 
power,  they  relaxed  these  laws;  and, 
sorry  am  I  to  sa^,  the^  have  been 
treated  with  great  ingratitude.  Their 
attachment  to  the  Church  of  England 
renders  them  more  obnoxious  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  than  the  Whigs, 
who,  oppressive  as  they  were,  are  ac- 
knowledged foes  to  the  church,  and,  on 
account  of  that  hatred,  popular  with 
its  enemies.  But  let  not  Brougham 
or  Denman  lay  the  flattering  unetion 
to  their  souls,  that  their  proteg^  for- 
get who  it  is  to  whom  they  owe  the 
code  which  they  clamour  against.  I 
shall  quote  the  very  man  who  was 
buttering  them  at  tins  dinner.  Law- 
less, when  a  roaring  member  of  that 
blatant  beast,  the  Catholic  Board  <^ 
Dublin,  wrote  a  stupid  book  which  he 
thought  fit  to  call  a  compendium  of 
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Irish  History.  It  is  an  insane  diatribe 
against  England,  hatred  against  which 
country  he  carries  so  fiir  as  to  murder 
its  language,  and  mangle  its  ortho- 
graphy with  merciless  perseverance. 
Itj  nowever^  is  really  a  pretty  fair  pic- 
ture of  Roman  Catholic  feeling.  Wnat, 
then,  does  this  gentleman  say  of  the 
enactors  of  the  penal  code  ?  "  Had 
Austria/'  quoth  the  historian,  "  or 
Spain,  intenered  for  the  Catholics,  the 
^friends  of  religious  liberty,  ^observe 
the  sneer,^  the  friends  of  religious  li- 
berty in  England,  the  Whigs  of  Eng- 
land, would  have  been  slow  in  giving 
to  the  British  Monarch  the  necessary 
supplies  to  support  him  in  his  favour- 
ite object.  They  [[the  Whigs]]  rc- 
quired,  as  the  condition  of  their  zeal  in 
his  support,  full  and  uncontrolled  per^ 
mission  to  torture  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics."— Lawless* s  Ireland,  p.  484. 
There,  Mr  Brougham,  there  is  your 
friend  Lawless's  recorded  opinion  of 
the  services  conferred  on  the  Roman 
Catholics  by  the  Whigs;  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  such  is  the  feeling  of 
the  whole  body.  If  the  penal  code, 
then,  has  done  mischief,  we  know  who 
is  to  blame.  We  are  endeavouring  to 
remedy  that  mischief  as  well  as  we  can, 
but  we  are  not  quite  certain  that  we 
would  be  warranted  in  putting  the 
weapons  of  civilization  into  the  hands 
of  people,  who  would,  in  all  human 
probability,  use  them  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting  the  battles  of  barbarism. 
Convince  us  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
that,  and  our  opposition  is  over  in  a 
moment. 

Lawless  talked  nonsense  about  the 
King's  visit  to  Ireland,  in  the  usual 
style  of  the  orators  of  his  party.  These 
precious  fellows  have  taken  it  into 
their  head,  that,  because  the  King  re- 
commended harmony  in  the  country, 
there  was  to  be  an  end  of  all  Protes- 
tant feeling — that  the  factious  press 
was  to  be  let  loose  in  full  tilt  a^inst 
all  the  institutions  of  the  land — that 
corporations  were  to  be  abolished— 
that  the  Protestant  der^  should  not 
preach  Protestantism — tnat  no  tythe 
was  to  be  paid — that  churches  were  to 
be  defiled,  and  churchyards  intruded 
on,  with  complete  impunity.  The  con- 
ciliation recommended  was,  with  true 
Irish  perspicuitv,  discovered  to  be  a 
*'  reciprocity  all  on  one  side."  The 
Whiteboys  considered  it  as  a  token, 
that  the  gentry  were  to  be  delivered 
over  to  their  tender  mercies,  bound 
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hand  and  foot  The  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  r^arded  it  as  a  licence  for 
a  saturnalia  of  insolent  ^nder  on  die 
church.  The  bawling  of  the  dema- 
gogue barristers,  pleading  for  the  cause 
of  Erin,  through  patriotic  pun,  and 
desire  to  get  puffea  into  business,  be- 
came ten  times  more  rabid  and  acri- 
monious. If  the  Protestants  gave  any 
symptoms  of  life,  an  outcry  was  raised 
tnat  they  were  acting  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  '^  our  beloved  King," 
by  men  who  had  illuminated  their 
houses  in  triumph  for  the  escape  of 
the  unhappy  Queen,  and  whose  whole 
lives  had  been  occupied  with  venting 
merciless  slanders  against  his  father 
and  himself.  If  they  remained  Quies- 
cent, a  lubilant  shout  was  raised  that 
they,  thank  Heaven  !  were  at  last 
cowed  into  submission,  never  to  arise 
again.  Then  the  proceedings  against 
the  people  concerned  in  the  cQrty  play- 
house-riot— the  blowing  up  a  gaUery- 
row  into  a  capital  crime — the  vindic- 
tive thirsting  afler  the  blood  of  the 
rioters^the  venomous  speeches — the 
insult  to  juries — the  whole  ex  qfficio 
business,  to  which  there  has  been  no 
approximation  since  the  days  of  Jef- 
feries,  and  which  have  tran^erred  his 
mantle  over  the  shoulders  of  Plunkett 
—were  construed  into  a  following  up 
of  a  system  of  warfare  against  the 
Protestants,  and  the  theory  was  com- 
pleted, which  held  that  Catholicity 
was  to  ei\)oy  a  speedy  and  a  bloody 
triumph  in  Ireland. 

But  how  is  all  this  to  end  ?  Is  there 
never  to  be  peace  in  that  unhappy  is- 
land ?  I  must  decline  hazarding  any 
answer  to  that  question  just  now.  The 
skein  of  Irish  politics  is  too  ravelled  to 
be  untwisted  by  me  in  a  hasty  review 
of  the  shallow  prate  of  a  shallow  spou- 
ter  over  his  second  bottle.  'Besides,  I 
think  you  told  me  that  you  had  a  se- 
ries of  papers  either  in  esse  or  posse, 
on  Irisn  affairs  exclusively,  written 
by  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  that 
country — and  to  him  I  leave  it.  Cer- 
tain I  am,  that,  as  long  2s  the  mass  of 
the  population  continues  in  its  pre- 
sent state  of  degrading  ignorance,  no 
granting  of  Emancipation  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  quiet.  How  this  ignorance 
is  to  be  conquered,  is  a  question  of  im- 
portance. It  is  yery  easy  to  say, 
*'  Educate — Educate, ' — very  easy  in- 
deed to  say  it ;  but  when  we  have  the 
veto  of  the  priests  against  it,  it  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  put  your  proposal  in- 
7  " 
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to  eilbct  He  will  honestly  tell  yoa 
that  he  fears  proselytism  would  be  the 
consequence^  and  throws  coolly  into 
the  fire  any  book  denounced  in  his 
Index  Expurcaterius.  I  b^  leave  to 
ask  Mr  Lawless^  is  this  fact  or  fic- 
tion ?  What  must  be  thought  of  this 
state  of  society  ?  What  would  be  said 
in  England,  if  any  Rector,  Vicar,  or 
Prebend  of  the  pack,  were  to  walk 
into  ihe  house  of  a  parishioner,  and 
lay  yiolent  hands  on  any  tract  or  any 
book  obnoxious  to  his  ideas  of  ortho- 
doxy? I  rather  think  his  reverence 
would  be  saluted  by  the  roughest  but 
most  convincing  of  arguments,  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake.  It  is  an  every 
day  occurrence  in  Ireland.  But,  in- 
deed, to  compare  Great  Britain  and 
Irdand  in  this  respect,  is  truly  absurd. 
I  beg  leave  to  ask  Mr  Lawless,  who 
spouts  in  favour  of  civil  liberty,  and 
total  abhorrence  of  oppression  of  all 
kinds,  whether,  if  it  so  pleased  a  priest 
to  exercise  his  horse-whip  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  congr^ation,  male 
and  female,  one  of  them  would  dare 
to  resist?  Does  he  not  know,  that  de- 
nouncing from  altars,  and  threaten- 
ing ecclesiastical  pains,  is  a  very  usual 
mode  of  keeping  the  refractory  in 
order  ?  Does  he  not  know,  that  the 
piicMthood  daims  the  privilege  of  re- 
nudng  to  give  testimony  even  in  cases 
of  4e  most  wanton  murders,  of  which 
they  may  happen  to  be  eye-witnesses 
—Mr  L.  will  know  the  peculiar  case  I 
allude  to — for  fear  of  lessening  their 
influence  over  the  murderers  ?  By 
mereaccident,  whfle  writuig  this,  a  file 
of  American  newspapers  came  into  ray 
hands,  in  one  of  which  I  perceive  a 
letter  from  a  |lomish  Bishop  in  Ame- 
rica— an  Irishman — who  is  endea- 
vouring to  palliate  the  enormities  of 
his  countrymen.  In  this  letter  the 
writer  asserts,  that,  fh)m  having  been 
chaplain  to  a  jail,  he  had  excellent 
opportunities  of  knowing  (he  designs 
of  the  insurants.  *'  I  enjoyed  their 
confidence,'nie  says ;  *'  from  them  I 
received  idl  the  information  whidi 
could  be  given  me — I  was  enabled  by 
tiiehr  instructions  to  see  and  converse 
wiA  dieir  leaders— these  leaders  gave 


me  the  most  minute  details  ;**  and  with 
their  consent,  he  adds,  he  entered  into 
some  n^tiation  with  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. On  certain  conditions  pardon 
was  offered  to  the  murderous  miacre* 
ants ;  and  will  it  be  believed—^'  the 
conditions  put  it  out  of  my  power  to 
act  without  betraying  the  confidenee 
reposed  in  me  ! !"  There  is  a  state  of 
society !  What  would  have  been  said 
here  to  any  clergyman  of  any  aeet, 
who  could  venture  on  sudi  a  course  of 
proceeding  ? 

These,  nowever,  are  fiicts  kept  out 
of  sight  by  the  Whig  reasoners,  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  throudi  igno- 
rance chiefly ;  by  those  from  Ireland, 
out  of  dishonesty.  But  I  have  wasted 
too  much  time  on  such  a  man  as  Law- 
less. I  shall  proceed  after  observing, 
that  in  these  remarks  on  the  unhap- 
py ii/gtem  of  things  in  Ireland,  I  mean 
no  personal  offence  to  any  man.  I  am 
reaay  to  acknowledge  that  men  of  ta- 
lent, of  virtue,  of  learning,  of  Ac 
kindest  hearts  and  the  clearest  heads, 
are  to  be  found  amon^  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics, lay  and  ecclesiastic ;  but  the 
argument  as  to  the  miliions,  as  long 
as  the  millions  remain  as  they  are,  I 
scout.  Of  one  thins  I  am  certain,  that 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  have  a 
strong  claim  to  our  support  It  is 
laughable  to  hear  such  men  as  this 
poor  tavern  spouter  accusing  them  of 
disloyalty — ^them  who  have  stuck  by 
the  cause  of  England  and  of  Europe, 
through  good  report  and  evil.  But 
there  is  an  immensity  of  mushroom 
loyalty  in  Ireland,  as  Ba  as  the  mouth 
is  concerned.  There  are  men  there^ 
who,  as  Mr  J.  North  said,  m  hb  admi- 
rable speeA  on  the  trial  of  the  bottk- 
and-rattle  conspirators,  who  *'  ima- 
gine Aey  can  compensate  for  the  tur- 
bulence of  one  day  by  the  crawling 
sycopliancy  of  the  next;"*  a  crawling 
sycophancy,  displayed  in  pretending  to 
honour  the  King,  and  covering  with 
abuse  those  to  whom  we  must  look,  as 
we  have  looked,  for  the  continuation  of 
the  connection  of  6ie  countries  under 
his  sceptre. 

Transcant  HibemL  Let  me  get  out 
of  the  bogs. 
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Thb  ''Greek  Committiee"  have  just 
ddne  tts  the  honour  to  send  us  this 
little  paxnphlet^  which,  we  are  con- 
strained to  <ay,  furnishes  si  little  tn- 
formation  as  any  work  of  the  same  di- 
mensions we  have  happened  to  meet 
with.  We  have  not  time  at  present 
to  enter  Aillv  into  the  most  important 
Buhject  to  wnich,  such  as  it  is,  it  re- 
lates ;  hut  shall  throw  out  a  few  hints 
notwithstanding. 

And,  first  of  all,  we  are  sorry  to  se^ 
the  cause  of  Greece  in  these  hands. 
This  Mr  Blaquiere  may  he  a  most  re- 
spectahle  and  well-intentioned  gentle- 
man ;  but  he  must  know  that  his  name 
has  been  connected  with  other  revo- 
lutionary matters,  in  a  way  that  can- 
not fail  to  throw  some  suspicion  oil 
any  proceedings  of  which  he  is  the 
great  advocate  and  instrument.    His 
name  Was  considenibly  mixed  up  with 
the  absurdities  of  the  Neapolitan  af- 
fair, for  example ;  and,  in  one  word, 
without  vnshing  to  insinuate  anything 
like  a  charge  of  serious  mischief,  he  is 
unirer^Uy  considered  as  a  partisan  of 
Liiberalism.      His  pamphlet  is  very 
poorly,  and,  indeed,  very  incorrectly 
written ;  and  there  is  a  sort  of  boyish- 
ness about  the  whole  strain  of  it,  that 
must  prevent  sensible  people  from  gi- 
ving much  #eight  to  the  appeal  of 
such  a  raouth-piece. 
'    The  second  remark  we  have  to  make 
is,  that  wef  rbally  are  very  fer  from  be- 
ing satisfied,  that  individual  subjects 
of  this  kingdom  have  any  right  what- 
ever to  take  so  much  upon  them  as 
seems  of  late  to  have  become  the  fa- 
shion.   The  Government  of  England 
recognizes  the  Ottoman  Porte  as  an 
ally:    These  twp    Grovernments,  no 
matter  how  widely  di^ring  in  cha- 
racter and  views,  have  old  treaties  ac- 
tually in  force  between  them.    Ouf 
'Government  have  refused  to  take  any 
part  whatever  in  the  struggle  that  had 
been  going  on  between  the  Porte  and 
the  *  Greek  insurgents.     If   this  be 
wrong,  let  the  Opposition  blame  the 
Ministry  in  Parliament, *-let  the  sense 
of  Parliament  be  taken,  and  let  the 
Ime  of  policy  he  altered,  if  the  Great 
Council  of  the  Nation  be  of  opinion 
that  alteration  is  proper.    But  what 
have  we  here  ? — ^We  have  a  set  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  mostly  very  humble 
ones  too,  assembling  periodically  in  a 
London  tavern,  and  gravely  discussing 
Vox.  XIV. 


the  propriety  of  sending  "  Congreve 
rockets, '  "spherical  case-shot,"  "skiU 
ftil  partizans,"  and  other  "  acceptable 
offerings  to  the  struggling  Greeks.'* 
We  have  this  Committee  sending  out 
Mr  Blaquiere  as  a  sort  of  ambassador 
of  theirs  to  Greece ;  and  we  have  this 
Committee  sending  forth  pamphlet  on 
pamphlet  to  convince  "  the  clergy," 
•*  the  matrons  and  young  ladies,"  and 
"  all  the  friends  of  liberty  and  Chris- 
tianity," that  it  is  their  most  impera^ 
tive  duty  to  ^ive  money  to  the  Greek 
Committee,  in  order  that  the  Oreek 
Committee  may  give  it  to  the  "  Greek 
Grovernment"  to  pay  their  troops,  cous- 
duct  their  campaigns,  and  bsat  the 
l^rks. 

What  is  thift  but  a  carrying  on  of 
war  against  an  ally  of  England,  by 
these  subjects  of  the  English  crown  r 
■—What  right  have  these  individuals 
so  to  do  ?  If  the  Irish  Iiiberals  were  to 
rebel  to-morrow,  murder  Archbishop 
Magee  and  sack  Dublin,  there  can  bp 
no  doubt  that  matiy  "  Irish  Commit- 
tees" might  be  very  willinff  to  hold 
their  convocations  in  the  Pa&is  Royal 
and  subscribe  money  for  senduig  over 
rockets  and  sphericju  case-shot  to  the 
'*  Provisional  Government  of  Ire- 
land:" But  if  they  did  so,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  Would  our  Go- 
vernment approve  of  King  Louis's  Go- 
vernment for  allowing  tnem  ? — In  a 
word,  the  question  jiist  comes  to  be 
this :  is  it  not  still  the  prerogative  of 
GovEKKMENTS  to  fonu  treaties  o^ 
peace,  and  to  declare  and  carry  on  warr 
Or  is  it  really  so,  that  all  these  "  old 
things  have  passed  away," — that  the 
departments  of  governments  and  sub- 
jects have  been  changed  in  the  Euro- 
pean world,  and  that  "  Mr  Edward 
Blaquiere  and  the  Greek  Committee" 
have  as  much  right  to  take  part  in  this 
War,  aiB  if  he  were  bonajide  a  crown- 
ed Edward,  and  his  Committee  the  re- 
oognized  Senate  of  a  recognized  state? 

In  plain  truth,  this  sort  of  stuff  hail 
gone  a  great  deal  toa  far  already :  Sir 
Robert  Wilson's  behaviour  in  Spain 
has  operated  as'a  complete  reductio  ad 
ahmrdttm;  atid  "  the  Greek  Commit- 
tee" may  be  convened  in  the  tavern, 
and  the  Greek  Committee's  ambassa- 
dors may  go  to  Tripolizza,  just  as  oflen 
as  the  fancy  takes  them— The  lan- 
guage of  every  rational  man  and  loyal 
subject  will  be,  *'  This  ia  the  afikir  of 
3N 
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the  state,  not  of  the  pot-honfle."  The 
Turks  may  he  the  worst  people  in  the 
worldj  ana  the  Greeks  the  hest— hut 
are  we  to  he  the  judges  ? — ay,  are  we 
to  he  the  executioners  ?  Who  has  call- 
ed us  to  this  office  ?^- Where  is  our 
right  ? — Are  we,  private  men, we  hum-^ 
hie  individuals,  sitting  each  man  with 
his  legs  under  his  own  mahogany  here 
in  England,  are  we  invested  witn  any 
title  to  meddle  hetween  the  Grana 
Seignior  and  thePrinceoMaurocordato? 
Are  we  all  so  many  Soveitign  Powers 
here  over  our  port  ? — If  so,  what  is  the 
use  of  all  this  humhug  of  a  King,  and 
a  Parliament,  and  a  Secretary  for  Fo- 
reign Affiiirs,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  such  idle  names  as 
^  International  Law,'  and  so  forth  ? 
'*  — Am  not  I  a  Nation — I,  myself,  I, 
with  this  five -pound  note  in  my 
hreeches  pocket?  I  can  huy  five 
pounds  worth  of  spherical  case  shot, 
and  send  them  out  to  Greece — I  there- 
fore can  go  to  war  with  this  Turk — 
and  why  not  ?" 

This  nonsense  must  he  put  a  stop 
to.  If  these  people  send  over  any  sup- 
plies that  can  do  the  least  good  to  the 
Greeks^  they  must  send  a  great  ded, 
for,  according  to  their  own  pamphlet, 
the  Greek  government  has  never  yet 
heen  ahle  to  pay  their  soldiers  at  all, 
or  to  dbthe  ahove  one-third  of  them 
at  a  time.  If  "  the  Greek  Committee" 
supply  all  these  deficiencies — ^if  ihet/ 
equip  and  pay  the  Greek  army,  pray  who 
are  the  real  belligerents  ? — The  Greek 
Committee,  on  the  one  side,  evident- 
ly, and  the  Grand  Seignor  on  the  other. 
Can  this  he,  without  creating  a  war  he- 
tween England  and  the  Porte  ?  Most 
certainly  not.  In  short,  it  is  only  the 
utter  imbecility  of  these  well-meaning 
people  that  protects  them  for  a  mo- 
ment If  they  could  do  any  thing  worth 
thinking  of,  we  should  soon  hear  more 
of  it.  They  have  done,  and  they  can 
do  nothing;  and  therefore  they  are 
allowed  to  make  just  what  speeches, 
and  publish  just  what  pamphlets^  they 
please. 

We  have  not  heen  talking  of  the 
Greek  cause,  he  it  observed,  but  of 
the  Greek  Committee.  To  see  a  libe- 
ral enlightened  Christian  p^overnment 
established  in  Greece,  would  he  to  us, 
and  to  all  the  European  world,  the 
most  delightfhl  of  spectacles.  We  hope 
such  a  government  may  be  estabHshed 
there — and  most  happy  should  we  he 
to  hear  that  the  Christian  governments 
of  Europe  had  heen  able  to  find  any 


proper  opportunity  ftnr  aasbtiDfi;  the 
Greeks  by  their  interference  and  me- 
diation. But  we  are  satisfied  that  no 
interference  even  of  that  kind  will  be 
of  any  use,  unless  the  measure  be  a 
ff  eneral  one.  And  we  are  most  sincere^ 
ly  of  opinion,  that  the  greatest  dis^ . 
service  anv  one  individual  can  at  this 
moment  do  to  the  Greeks,  is  to  assist 
in  any  way  whatever  in  increasiBg  the 
importance  of  these  officious  Associa- 
tions, the  meddlinc  of  which,  it  is  bat 
too  manifest,  can  have  no  substantial 
effect  whatever,  except  that  of  creating 
much  unhappy  suspicion  and  distrust 
in  those  high  and  responsible  quartoa 
from  which  alone  the  Greeks  have  any 
right  to  expect  or  to  receive  assist- 
ance. 

Mr  Blaquiere's  pamphlet  contains 
no  information  at  all  worthy  of  the 
name— and  the  few  facts  he  does  pro- 
duce have  any  tendency  rather  than  to 
confirm  the  conclusions  he  appears  so 
eager  to  draw  from  them.  The  Greek 
Congress  of  this  year,  he  says,  met  in 
an  orange  grove  and  deliberated  on 
three  great  subjects— ^r*/,  *'  the  best 
mode  of  introducing  trial  by  jury,  and 
a  regidar  system  of  education,  on  the 
principles  of  Bell  and  Lancaster ;"  *f- 
condly,  "  on  the  state  of  their  finances, 
public  accounts,  and  national  resour- 
ces ;"  and  thirdly  and  lastly,  "  on  the 
extent  of  the  naval  and  military  forces, 
and  the  most  effectual  plan  for  repel- 
ling every  future  attempt  of  the  ene- 
my."— ^Now,  if  this  be  not  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse,  we  should  be 
diad  to  hear  what  it  is.  Pretty  legis- 
lators indeed!  Bell  and  Lancaster's 
education  taking  place  there  and  Me» 
of  the  inquiry  into  their  military  re- 
sources, and  the  means  of  repelling  the 
enemy  I 

Once  more — we  devoutly  hope  the 
termination  of  this  struggle  will  be  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Greek 
Government  in  Greece.  The  course 
of  events,  so  far  as  we  can  understand 
matters,  seems  to  render  this  consum- 
mation every  day  more  probable ;  but 
it  certainly  will  not  be  hastened  by  the 
Greek  Committee,  although  we  think 
it  very  probable  it  may  be  deferred. 

These  agitators,  when  they  atroply, 
avowedly,  and  distinctly,  in  their  pri- 
vate capacities,  meddle  with  such  mat- 
ters, do  what  we  humbly  conceive  they 
have  no  right  to  do— usurp  the  privi- 
lege of  the  government  under  whose 
protection  they  exist ;  and  eventually, 
if  their  exertions  are  of  any  conse- 
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quence  whatever.  Injure  insteftd  of  be- 
nefiting the  causes  they  are  pleased 
to  adopt.  But  when  they  assume^  as 
•  of  late  they  appear  to  have  no  scruples 
in  doings  something  like  that  public 
and  authoritative  character  to  which 
the^r  have  no  claim  more  than  the  cat- 
tle m  the  fields— when  they  hint  that 
their  voice  is  the  voice  of  their  coun- 
try, that  their  interference  is  the  inter- 
ference of  England,  that  they  are  any 
thins  more  than  they  really  are— their 
conduct  both  assumes  a  character  of 
more  intolerable  arrogance  and  pre- 
sumption, and  seems  well  calculated 
to  produce  cdnsequences  of  the  most 
tragic  nature. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  negotiates  in 
Spain ;  and  Mr  Blaquiere  talks  of  its 
^'occurring"  to  him  "  that  the  presence 
of  an  agent  of  some  kind  would  beja- 
vourahly  interpreted  by  the  Provisional 
Government  and  neople  of  Greece ! !" 
A  notion  in  whicn  he  says  a  **  most 
flattering  reception  afterwards  convin- 
ced him  he  was  not  mistaken !"  Good, 
▼cry  good !  are  wk  really 'Come  to  this, 
that  any  foreign  peoples  or  govern- 
ments are  to  put  favourable  interpre-' 
iations  upon  matters  of  this  mighty 
importance !  The  arrival  of  Mr  Bla- 
quiere !  *^  the  presence  of  an  agent  of 
some  kind !"  An  agent  indeed ! — 
«*  With  gurety  stronger  than  Achilles'  arm 
'Fore  all  the  Greekish  heads,  which  with 

one  voice 
Call  Agamemnon  General  I^* 
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I/ord  Byron  has  gone  to  Greece: 
this  is,  to  De  sure,  rather  a  different 
matter  from  Mr  Blaquiere's  embassy : 
But  we  must  have  rather  more  facts 
than  Mr  Blaquiere's  pamphlet  fur- 
nishes, before  we  commit  ourselves  bv 
saying  anything  as  to  his  Lordship's 

S respects  in  this  picturesque,  and,  we 
oubt  not,  generous  adventure. 
It  is  not  our  fault,  if  these  people 
manage  matters  so  as  to  make  all  ra- 
tional men  regard  them  with  jealousy. 
It  is  not  our  fault,  that  the  Edinbiu-gh 
Review,  and  its  worthy  colleague,  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  attack  everything 
that  the  Christians  of  this  country 
have  been  taught  to  hold  dear,  in  the 
one  page,  and  sound  a  trumpet  about 
the  necessity  of  humbling  "  the  /ti/?- 
ttels"  (what  a  sweet  phrase  fVom  them !) 
in  the  next  It  is  not  our  fault,  if  the 
same  loyal  and  enligh  tened  Whigs,  who 
give  a  dinner  to  Messrs  Brougham 
and  Dekmak,  and  toast  "  Rrfbrm,** 
the  one  day,  are  pleased  to  give  a  sup- 
per on  the  following  njght  to  Mr  La w- 
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LESS !  and  toast  "  Kinloch  of  Kin- 
loch,"  and  "  theraeipory  of  Emmett." 
It  is  not  our  fault,  if  tne  cloVen  hoof 
will  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  keep  it«* 
self  decently  concealed. 

We  must  disclaim,  however,  any 
intention  of  saying  anything  against 
Mr  Blaquiere.  On  the  contrary,  his 
pamphlet  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  is 
an  amiably  disposed  young  man — very 
much  so.  We  have  no  doubt  he  has 
the  best  possible  intentions,  and  we 
honour  him  for  them.  But  we  really 
do  not  believe  that  there  was  any  ab- 
solute  necessity  for  his  interfering  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  the  Greeks.  We 
consider  it  as  quite  possible  that  these 
parties  may  in  the  end  settle  their 
matters  vwthout  thinking  of  "  the 
Greek  Committee ;"  and  hope,  in  the 
meantime,  that  Mr  Blaquiere's  book, 
which  is  to  come  out  at  tne  beginning 
of  the  next  publishing  season,  may  be 
better  got  up  than  his  pamphlet,  which 
appeared  at  the  fag-end  of  the  last. 

What  is  become  of  General  Pepe  > 
Where  is  Count  Pecchio?  Are  Sir 
Robert  Wilson's  *'  Commentaries  on 
the  Peninsular  War"  to  be  in  8  vo  or 
4to?  Is  there  to  be  no  subscription 
for  a  monument  to  Dr  Watson,  ju- 
nior ?  Is  it  true  that  Lieut.-General 
the  Earl  of  Rosslyn  is  about  to  give  up 
his  office  in  the  Cnancery  of  Scotland  r 
Is  it  true  that  all  the  lawyers  have  ad- 
vised the  dishing  of  the  Jury  Court  in 
Scotland?  Is  it  true  that  Mr  Brougham 
is  resolved  to  have  another  run  at  the 
Chancellor  ?  Is  it  true  that  Mr  John 
M'Farlane,  advocate,  approves  of  the 
plan  ?  Is  it  true  that  Mr  Shireff  of  St 
Ninians  has  really  quitted  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland  ?  Is  it  true  that  he  declined 
being  the  new  Pope  ?  Is  it  true  that 
the  Princess  Olive  has  fallen  in  love 
with  Mr  Owen  ?  Is  it  true  that  every 
bod^  is  doping  ?  Is  it  true  that  Mr 
Waithman  is  Lord  Mayor  of  London? 
Is  it  true  that  Mr  Hone  is  turned  Me- 
thodist? Is  it  true  that  Mr  Irving 
has  come  to  the  end  of  his  tether?  Is 
it  true  that  Alafic  Watts  blew  up 
Fonthill  ?  Is  it  true  that  there  were 
sixteen  Guides  ?  Is  it  true  that  Mr 
Beckford  thinks  Mr  Fox  was  no  better 
than  he  should  have  been  ?  Is  it  true 
that  Cooper  and  Russell  are  to  fight 
next  spring  on  the  Steyne?  Is  it  true 
that  Mr  Leslie  has  brought  home  the 
Belvidere  Apollo  ?  Is  it  true  that  the 
Morning  Chronicle  has  been  talking 
of  "  the  two  celebrated  Generals, 
Odysseus  and  Ulysses?" 
We  pauae  foi  a  reply. 
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8AWKST  AT  DONCASTSR. 

By  the  Author  of  the  Ayrshire  Legatees,  ^c. 


•  •  •  'Deed,  ye  see  that  same  job 
o'  the  horse,  ainang  the  lave  o'  917 
Yorkshire  exploits,  is  a  come-to-pass 
wdl  worthy  of  a  record.  For,  ye  should 
t:now,  an  it  were  necessar*  to  tell  you, 
that  I  was  a  stranger  at  Leeds,  and 
yery  guarded  I  was  in  my  dealings, 
!cause  and  on  account  o'  the  notour 
character  of  the  Yorkshire  folk,  for 
jioking  in  their  bargains ;  and  really 
whan  my  friend,  and  long  correspond- 
ent there,  offered,  in  a  civil  and  free 
manner — that  I  must  needs  allow — ^his 
horse,  to  take  roe  o'er  |o  Doucaster,  I 
Bwithered,  and  was  in  a  sore  hesitation 
pf  mind  concerning  the  same,  for  I 
need  not  tell  you,  that  there's  no  part 
of  the  habit  and  repute  of  the  York- 
ishire  folk  more  unsettled  among  their 
customers,  than  their  ways  of  dealing 
anent  horses;  nay,  and  what's  very 
extraordinar  among  honest  men,  they 
make  no  secret  of  the  glamour  they 
Jiave  used  in  their  traffic  in  that  com- 
piodity.  Therefore,  as  ye  may  well  sup- 
pose, when  Mr  Shalloons  was  so  com- 
plaisant as  to  offer  me  his  horse,  I  had 
A  jealousy  that  he  was  not  without  an 
end  for  nis  own  behoof;  for  which 
cause,  and  natural  suspicion,  ye  may 
think  I  was  not  overly  keen  to  comply 
with  his  obliging  offer,  for  really,  to 
apeak  God's  truth,  no  man  cpuld  be 
more  well-bred  and  discreet  than  he 
was  in  making  me  that  same  offer. 
However,  for  all  that  I  could  either 
say  or  do,  he  was  really  so  pressing  with 
his  civility,  that  it  would  have  h&sn  a 
very  coarse  conduct  on  my  part  to  have 
persisted  in  a  denial. 

Well,  so  ye  see  the  horse  being  so 
proffered,  and  the  proffer  so  consented 
to  by  me,  on  the  day  I  had  sorted  out 
of  the  week  I  was  to  be  there,  for  that 
aforesaid  and  same  journey  to  Doucas- 
ter, the  beast  was  brought  to  the  door 
of  the  house  where  I  staid,  and  there 
having  laid  my  legs  o'er  the  saddle,  I 
found  it  a  composed  and  canny  brute, 
Mr  M'Lauchlan  of  Fuddy's  fine  geld- 
ing was  no  surer  footed ;  and  so,  as  ye 
may  supnose,  me  and  the  horse,  I  on  its 
back,  roue  our  ways  towards  that  same 
boroughs-town  of  Doncaster,  and  the 
farther  I  rode,  and  the  mair  I  grew  ac- 
quaint  with  the  horse,  the  mair  rea- 
son I  had  to  be  thankful  for  the  very 
solid  poUtesse  of  my  civil  correspond- 
ent. 


But  to  make  a  short  of  a  long  tale, 
and  no  to  descant  and  enlarge  on  the 
civility  of  the  lajds  at  the  inns  and  ta« 
verns  that  we  passed, — indeed,  for  that 
matter,  they  were  ower  glee  for  me ;  for, 
to  confess  a  fault,  they  tnereby  wiled 
from  me  a  sixpence,  where  I  wpuld 
have  gart  a  twal- pennies  do  at  the  door 
of  ony  stabler  in  all  Scotland,  ^ut  at 
the  time  I  did  na  begrudge  that  li- 
berality on  my  part,  having  so  footy 
and  well-going  a  beast  for  a  bethank, 
as  I  had  that  aforesaid  arid  the  samel 
^Ut  I'll  no  say  that,  now  and  then, 
when  I  thought  of  Uie  habit  and  re- 
pute of  the  Yorkshire  folk,  coucenxing 
their  horses,  I  hadua  a  dread  upon  me 
that  all  wasna  sound  at  the  bottom — 
the  more  especially  as  the  horse  lost  a 
shoe  soon  after  we  had  passed  through 
the  first  toll,  the  wHIch  I  thought  a 
remarkable  thing.  However,  as  I  was 
saying,  the  horse  and  me  arrived  safe 
at  the  aforesaid  and  same  boroughf 
town  of  Doncaster,  and  no  beast,  irter 
such  a  journey,  could  be  in  better  or- 
der,, than  was  that  aforesaid  and  same. 

^ut  now  I  have  to  rehearse  of  wha$ 
ensued.  Ye're  tq  know  and  under- 
stand, that  there  was  then  in  Dpncas- 
ter  a  grand  ploy,  which  they  csXl  the 
Sen  Leger,  the  which  is  a  kind  of  a 
horse-race  ;but  no  like  our  creditable 
Leith  races  of  old,  and  those  sprees  of 
moderation  of  the  same  sort  that's 
ha'den  in  their  stead  at  Musselburgh. 
— Really  the  King's  visit  was  just  a 
Sabbath  till't — never  was  seen  such  a 
iehuing  o'  coaches,  such  a  splashery  0' 
horses,  and  swearing  and  tearing  0'  gen- 
tlemen and  flunkies ;  it  was  just  a  thing 
by  common. 

But  no  to  summer  and  winter  about 
yon  dreadful  horse  races,  and  the 
gambling  there  anent,  enough  to  make 
a  sober  man's  hair  stand  on  end,  I 
alighted  at  the  door  of  an  inn,  and 
I  ^ave  the  horse  the  same  and  afbre- 
said^  that  had  so  well  brought  me 
there,  to  an  hostler  lad  ;  and  went  to 
see  what  I  might  be  able  to  do  in  the 
way  of  custom  among  the  shops.  But 
the  wearyful  Sen  Leger  was  ahint 
^very  counter ;  and  upon  the  whole 
it  was  but  a  thriftless  journey,  I 
soon  found,  that  I  haa  come  upon ; 
and  therefore  I  came  ^o  an  agreement 
with  myself,  in  my  own  mind,  to  go 
back  to  Leeds,  and  then  think  of  coqi* 


ing  nortliwftrcl.  So  bayipg  in  th«l  way 
resolved^  I  went  back  to  the  inns^  and 
told  die  hostler  lad  to  have  the  horse 
the  same  and  aforesaid  that  I  had  come 
oD>  ready  betimes  in  the  morn,  and 
then  I  returned  to  the  house  of  a  cor- 
respondent that  had  invited  me  to 
sleepj  because  of  the  extortionate  state 
6f  the  inns.  But  I  know  not  what 
came  ower  me — surely  it  was  a  token 
of  what  was  to  happen — I  got  but 
little  rest,  and  my  thoughts  were  aye 
running  on  the  poor  horse,  the  same 
and  a^resaidj  that  had  brought  me 
from  Leeds,  and  more  especially  aneut 
the  repute  of  the  Yorkshire  folk  as 
horse-cowpers. 

Howeyer,  at  the  last,  I  had  a  com- 
posed refreshment,  and  I  rose  as  I  had 
portioned,  and  went  to  the  inns,  and 
there  the  hostler  lad,  at  the  very  mi- 
nute the  hour  chappit,  brought  forth, 
as  I  thought,  the  horse.  But,  think 
what  was  my  consternation,  when  go- 
ing to  loup  on  I  discovered  that  it  was 
nae  mair  Mr  Shalloons'  horse  than  I 
was  Mr  Shalloons. 

*'  Lad,"  said  I,  ''  nane  of  your  tricks 
upon  travelers — that's  no  my  horse." 

"  By  glum  I"  says  he,  "  it  he's 
your  horse." 

"  Na,"  quo'  I,  *'  I'll  take  my  oath 
on't,  that's  po  the  horse  I  brought  to 
this  house." 

"  It  he's  your  horse,  sir,  so  on  and 
he  otfj"  said  he^  in  a  very  audacious 
manner. 

*'  I'll  never  lay  leg  out  o'er  that 
beast  in  this  world,  for  to  a  surety  it's 
no  mine.  Deil's  in  the  fallow,  does  he 
think  what  might  come  on  me  if  I  were 
catcht  riding  another  man's  horse  in 
Yorkshire  ?'^ 

"I  tells  you,"  quo'  the  hostler,  "it 
be  your  horse — I  wouldn't  go  never  to 
tell  no  lies  about  it  A  nice  bit  of 
blood  it  be  too — ^no  genleman  need 
cross  better. — Please,  sir,  to  mount." 

*'  Mount ! — do  ye  think  I'm  by  my- 
ficl,  and  that  I  dinna  ken  ae  horse  frae 
another  ?"  said  I :  ''  that  horse  is  no 
mine,  and  mine  he'll  never  be,  so  gang 
back  to  the  stable,  and  bring  the  one 
I  put  into  your  hands  yestreen,  or  I'll 
maybe  find  a  way  to  gar  you." 

'^  Well,  to  be  sure,  if  you  be'nt  a 
rum  ane ;  why,  sir,  does  you  not  see 
ihat  there  white  foot? — your  horse  had 
a  white  foot; — which  be  a  testificate 
that  this  here  horse  he's  your  horse." 

"  I  tell  you,  white  foot  or  black  foot, 
that's  no  my  horse^  an4  if  yc  dinna 
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bring  my  own,  I'll  b|ive  you  afore  the 
Sheriff.'' 

"  D— n  his  green  breeches  !-^  I 
doq^n't  care — no,  nothing  at  all— fiir 
Sir  William  logleby,  for  this  be  your 
horse ;  I'll  tak  my  davy  on*t." 

"  Horse !"  quo*  I,  "  that's  a  mare." 

"  By  jingo,  so  it  he's !"  was  the 
ne'er-do-weel's  answer,  and  I  saw  him 
laughing  in  his  sleeve ;  howsoever,  he 
had  a  remnant  of  impudence  yet  left, 
and  he  said^  '^  But  your  horse  was  a 
mare." 

At  this  my  corruption  roie^  and  I 
could  stand  no  more,  but,  giving  a 
powerful  stamp,  I  cried,  ^'  Deevils  iu 
hell !"  which  was  a  hasty  word  for  me 
to  say,  "  d'ye  think  I'll  tak  a  mare  for 
a  horse  }" 

So  he,  seeing  that  I  was  in  my  im- 
perative mood,  as  Mr  Andrew  the 
schoolmaster  says,  put  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek, as  I  saw,  and  went  into  the  house 
of  the  inns,  and  brought  out  a  very  ci- 
vil, well-fared, gentleman-like  man,  Uie 
landlord,  who  said  to  me,  with  great 
contrition,  that  their  stables  being  full^ 
and  some  of  the  grooms  drunk,  my 
horse  had  been  unfortunately  hanged 
quite  dead,  and  his  skin  gone  to  the 
tan-pit  j  but  that,  to  make  an  indemni- 
fication, he  had  got  one  as  like  it  as 
possible,  and  a  much  better  than  mine 
was ;  however,  through  inadvertency, 
a  mare  had  been  brought.  '^I  shall  not, 
however,"  said  he,  "  make  two  words 
about  it;  your  horse,  I  think,  was 
worth  fifty  guineas — I  will  pay  you  the 
|noney." 

"  Fifty  guineas !"  quo'  I ;  "  nane  o* 
your  fifty  guineas  to  me ;  he  was  worth 
sixty  pounds  if  he  was  worth  a  far- 
thing.*' 

''I'll  pay  you  the  price,"  said  the 
landlord,  "  and  all  tne  favour  I  ask 
in  return  is  that  you  will  not  tell  at 
what  house  the  accident  happened ;" 
so  he  paid  me  the  money,  but  really 
I  was  for  a  season  not  easy  to  think  of 
the  way  that  such  a  sum  for  a  horse 
had  come  out  of  a  Yorkshire  hand 
into  my  pouch.  Howsever,  as  the  horse 
was  dead  and  gone,  I  could  make  no 
better  o't  than  to  put  up  the  notes^ 
wliich  I  did,  and  came  back  to  Leec^ 
in  a  stage-coach,  thinking  all  the  way 
of  what  I  should  say  to  Mr  Shalloons  ; 
and  in  a  terrible  dread  I  was  that  he 
would  not  be  content  with  the  sixty 
pound,  but  obligate  me  to  pay  a  ty- 
rannical sum. 

Howsever^  having  considered  with 
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niy8elf>  as  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Leeds, 
I  went  to  him — aye  thinking  of  the 
Yorkshire  way  of  cneating  with  horses 
—and  I  said, 

*'  Mr  Shalloons,  yon's  a  very  conve- 
nient and  quiet  beast  of  yours ;  would 
ye  do  a  friend  a  favour,  and  sell't  to 
me  on  reasonable  terms  ?" 

"  It  is,"  quo*  he,  "  a  very  passable 
hack— I  did  not  wish  to  part  wi't; 
but  as  you  have  taken  a  fancy  to  him, 
you  shall  have  him  for  forty  guineas." 

*'  Forty  guineas,  Mr  Shalloons," 
cried  I — "  Na,  surely  you  could  never 
look  for  that— Thirty  s  mair  like  the 
price." 


COct 


''  Half  the  difference,*'  said  he, 
'*  and  the  horse  is  yours." 

'*  Make  itpunds,  Mr  Shalloons^  and 
ni  tak  him,*  quo'  I. 

«  Well,  pounds  let  it  be,"  said  be 
— so  I  paid  him  the  five-and-thirty 
pounds  out  of  tile  sixty,  by  the  which 
I  had  a  clear  profit  of  five-and-twea-. 
ty  pounds,  prcster  the  price  of  my 
ticket  by  the  coach,  which  b  an  evi« 
dence  and  a  fact  Co  me,  that  a  Scotch- 
man  may  try  his  hand  at  horse-flesh 
with  a  YorKshireman  ony  day  in  the 
year,  the  Sen  Leger  fiiir-day  at  Don- 
caster  not  excepted. 
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TTiiE  theatres  have  commenced  with 
great  promise  for  the  season.  Covent- 
Garden,  prtially  eclipsed  during  the 
last,  by  the  new  brilliancy  of  Drury- 
Lane,  was  determined  to  outshine  all 
rivalry,  present  and  future  ;  and  its 
opening  on  Uie  1st  of  October  un- 
doubtedly exhibited  a  coup  (Tail  of 
singular  beauty.  The  roof  of  the  pro- 
scenium is  abrilliant  sky,  with  a  golden 
sun  large  enough  to  enlighten  ten  such 
hemispheres.  The  ceiling  is  circular 
and  celestial,  so  far  as  it  can  be  made 
such,  by  clouds,  glimpses  of  vivid  blue, 
and  a  central  fountain  of  light,  a  chan- 
delier of  great  magnificence.  The  fronts 
of  the  boxes  are  all  golden ;  and  golden 
without  the  glare  of  gold.  The  upper 
gallery  is  removed  to  a  more  undis- 
coverable  elevation,  and  the  old  thun- 
der of  the  gods  is  thus  subdued  into  a 
murmur-— a  fortunate  change  for  the 
mortals.  A  multitude  of  subordinate 
contrivances  for  comfort  and  security 
have  been  adopted,  which  escape  the 
general  eye.  The  tiers  etat  have  been 
remembered,  and  backs  have  been  put 
to  the  seats  in  the  pit— a  grand  inno- 
vation in  theatres,  and  no  trivial  con- 
venience. It  micht  be  a  curious  cal- 
culus,  to  estimate  now  many  plays  have 
perished  for  the  want  of  this  comfort- 
able application  to  the  backs  of  the 
critics.  The  pitmen,  once  the  arbiters 
of  the  drama,  were  in  the  most  trying 
situation  that  ever  exercised  human 
patience.  What  complacency  could  be 
expected  firom  a  multitude  squeezed, 
pindied,  trampled  on,  and  condensed 
into  an  old  pit-audience,  with  discom- 
fort assaUing  them  in  every  point- 


bare  benches,  and  backless  seats.  The 
first  half-hour  of  this  carnal  agony 
must  have  put  the  most  benevolent 
criticism  out  of  temper,  and  are  we  to 
wonder  that  the  play  was  hissed,  when 
hissing  was  the  only  way  to  escape 
martyrdom  ?  Why  do  not  some  of  our 
archsologists  make  themselves  immor- 
tal, and  dissertate  xx^xi  the  >  composi- 
tion of  the  pit  of  the  last  century? 
Dry  bones,  Roman  buttons,  and  Saxon 
shoe-ties,  have  had  their  day.  No  man 
can  now  hope  to  build  an  eternal  fiune 
on  pitchers  and  tooth-picks,  Greek 
as  they  may  be.  Hogarth  would  have 
done  it  justice,  and  ought  to  have  done 
himself  the  justiceof  leaving  its  picture 
for  his  fame.  The  first  rows  filled  by 
young  Templars,  full  of  country  fresh- 
ness, just  fledged  in  town  impudence. 
The  centre  blackened  with  a  gloomy 
and  compressed  mass,  an  iron  jHialanx 
of  fierce  physiognomies,  the  veterans 
of  the  inns  of  court,  and  the  coffee- 
houses, when  coflee-houseswere,  what 
they  ought  to  be,  chapels  of  ease  to 
Parnassus ;  every  man  of  them  with  a 
bag- wig  on  his  head,  a  rapier  by  his 
side,  and  the  glory  of  Congreve,  Wy- 
cherley,  and  Farquhar,  firm  on  his  bit- 
ter and  inky  lips. 

But  those  days  are  gone,  and  the  su- 
premacy of  the  pit  is  gone  with  them. 
Labunturanni,et  noslabimur.  Citizens, 
in  their  various  dimensions  of  body, 
occupy  the  place  of  theZoiluses  depart- 
ed ;  the  apprentices,  from  the  commer- 
cial population  of  Bow  Street,  and 
its  environs,  occupy,  by  advantage  of 
neighbourhood,  the  early  places  of  tlie 
pit,  and  form  the  advanced  guard.  The 
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ladies^  bcnmetted,  capped^  and  snood-i 
ed^  occupy  the  rear,  and^  with  some 
adventurous  exceptions  that  push  for- 
ward as  eclaireurs  among  the  central, 
and  even  the  front  benches^  constitute 
the  most  elevated,  as  well  as  the  most 
attractive  portion  of  the  tribunal — a 
tribunal  no  more.  The  spirit  of  judg- 
ment is  fled.  Minos,  ^acus,  and  Rha-* 
daman  thus,  frown  no  longer;  and  their 
tenderer  substitutes  now  sit  out  un- 
repining  the  whole  five  hours,  with 
melo-dramas  in  their  eyes,  and  senti- 
mentalism  going  on  at  their  ears. 

Covent  Garden  commences  with  a 
considerable  dramatic  force.  Young, 
who  sustained  his  reputation  so  effec- 
tually at  Drury  Lane,  will  now  have 
a  broader  field  for  his  powers,  and  thev 
are  certainly  popular  in  a  very  hign 
degree.  A  new  actor,  Rayner,  who, 
B&T  having  been,  as  an  amateur,  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Emery,  has 
become  an  actor  in  his  range  or  parts, 
has  already  exhibited  unusual  vivid- 
ness and  energy.  Whether  he  has  hu-' 
mour  equal  to  his  force,  is  yet  to  be 
.  discovered,  but  he  has  palpably  made 
an  impression  upon  the  audience.  The 
strength  of  the  campaign  will  proba- 
bly be  in  comedy  and  opera,  and  thus 
it  must  continue  till  a  great  tragic  act- 
ress appears.  Tragedy  is  supreme, 
and  wnen  a  woman  of  tragic  talent 
shall  tread  the  stage,  all  its  minor  per- 
formances must  give  way.    Sinclair, 
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who  held  a  high  rank  before  his  Ita« 
lian  tour,  has  returned  with  improved 
taste  and  science.  Whether  the  im* 
provement  has  extended  to  his  tone^ 
is  yet  to  be  ascertained.  Seme  operas 
are  awaiting  him,  and  he  will  have 
"  no  iMTOther  near  the  throne."  Melo- 
dramas are  announced,  and  both  thea- 
tres will  take  the  field  with  a  nume- 
rous cavalry.  A  squadron  from  Paris 
are  actually  under  orders  for  Covent 
Garden,  the  native  dramatists  having 
been  already  enlisted  by  Elliston.  Thus 
Drury  Lane  is  again  to  be  violated  by 
a  horse's  hoof.  But  the  managers  on 
both  sides  console  themselves  with  the 
allowable  jest,  that  whatever  men  may  • 
do,  horses  are  notoriously  better  to 
draw. 

Rival  melo-dramas  are  already  brist* 
ling  with  dreadful  npte  of  preparation  ; 
the  whole  machinery  of  nature  is  fear- 
lessly  brought  into  requisition.  The 
Ganges  is  already  announced  at  Drury 
Lane ;  Vesuvius  is  preparing  a  coun- 
ter wonder  at  Covent  Garden.  An 
earthquake  nearly  ready  at  the  one,  is 
to  be  combated  by  a  comet  at  the 
other.  Neither  side  relies  on  native 
phenomena.  A  cascade  of  the  most 
formidable  dimensions  is  already  tra-- 
veiling  by  easy  stages  from  Paris,  and 
to  meet  this  with  an  overwhelming 
superiority,  a  steam-boat  is  waiting  at 
Cdais,  to  bring  over  a  general  confla- 
g^tion. 


LETTER  FBOH  A   CONTatBUTOa  IN  LOVE. 


Dear  North, 

I  CANNOT  possibly  do  that  article 
upon  the  Digamma  this  month;  so 
you  must  get  on  without  it,  and  I  am 
sure  you  have  plenty. 

The  fact  is,  1  fell  m  love  last  Thurs- 
day, by  the  merest  accident  in  the 
world ;  and  am  now  sitting  at  my  bow- 
window,  fronting  the  RegentVPark, 
watching  thePaddington  coacbesas  they 
pass,  «id  sighing  and  growing  quite 
Lck-a-daisical.  If  you  think  it  likely 
you  shall  be  short,  perhaps  I  may  get 
poetic  towards  the  15th;  and  "  loss 
of  innocence,"  you  know,  (I  mean  my 
own  innocence,)  "  sounds  well  in 
verse."  But  this  by  the  way.  As  for 
town,  there  is  nothing  stirring  in  it. 

The  two  great  Theatres  opened  on 
the  1st,  Drury  with  a  swinging  com- 
pany, and  a  show  and  a  dance  two 
nights  before.  They  have  Kean,  Mac- 


ready,  Elliston  himself,  (the  rogue  is 
worth  the  world,  after  all,  in  comedy,  ^ 
Wallack,  Listen,  Dowton,  Terry,  and 
Harley ;  and,  besides  all  this,  there  is 
Kitty— '' beautiful  Kitty!"— who  can 
speak  a  hundred  times  more  music 
tnan  any  other  woman  in  the  world 
can  sing.  Coven  t-Garden  seems  to  be 
dreaming  this  season,  as  well  as  the 
last. 

•'  Doctor !  the  thanes  fly  from  me  !*' 
They  are  losing  all  their  showy  peo.* 
pie.  Improvements,  however,  (and  ef- 
fective ones,)  have  been  made  about 
the  house;  and  Young,  Sinchur, 
Charles  Kemble,  Miss  Paton,  and  Miss 
Chester,  will  bring  something. 

And  what  did  tney  do  at  opening? 
Why,  both  places  dull  enough.  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  and  The  Rivah^ 
sterling,  but  stale.  There  was  a  new 
farce,  however,  with  a  horrible  luune 
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and  Leatherlung9.  *^  Stellft  and  Lea*- 
therluDgfi !" — What  a  comlnnfltion.— ^ 
It's  like 

*•  There  was  a  lady^ 

And  she  loved  a  noine** 

'  They  say  the  piece  is  Colman's.  A 
dull  affair,  whoever  may  he  the  author. 
•  In  the  hook  way,  nothing  at  all  new 
—that  is,  nothing  worth  talking  ahout 
in  Maga.  But  these  last  two  Numbers 
rf  yours,  hy  the  hye,  have  played  the 
very  devil  m  Cockaigne.  PoorHazlitt, 
I  am  told,  is  going  ahout  absolutely 
frantic ;  and  all  the  ale  at  the  South- 
ampton Arms  turned  sour  the  moment 
"The  General  Question"  came  out. 
Tell  TicWer  this,  if  you  love  me. 

Talking  of  Hazlitt,  I  had  the  stran- 
gest dream  of  King  Leigh  last  night ! 
I  thought  he  was  come  over  from  Italy, 
and  ha^  taken  the  White  ConduitHouse 
Tea  Gardens.  It's  true,  upon  my  word. 
I  saw  him  in  the  har,  as  plain  as  ever 
I- saw  him  in  my  life— in  a  straw  hat/ 
and  a  foreign  air — quite  smirking  and 
genteel-like.  He  was  '^  setting  down" 
die  little  loaves,  and  pats  of  butter,  as 
they  went' out  from  nie  sanctum^  in  a 
hran  new  Fairbum's  pocket-book,  with 
a*  red  morocco  back ;  while  the  waiter 
boys  ran  ahout,  scalding  people  with 
the  hot  water  out  of  the  tea-kettles. 
Very  odd,  wasn't  it? — You  haven't 
heard  anything  of  the  kind  ? 

I  did  understand,  certainly,  some 
time  back,  that  Cockaigne  was  rebel- 
lious, ahout  his  Majesty's  stay  ahroad, 
and  refused  any  longer  to  he  governed 
as  a  province ;  hut  White  Conduit- 
House  is  so  near  Islington ;  and  that 
affair  of  the  washerwoman;  it  can 
hardly  he! 

Heigho ! — I  am  very  much  in  love, 
Ghristdpher !  But  I  know  you  hate 
these  kind  of  affairs. 

And  yet,  if  yo«i  co/tdd  hut  see  the 
object ! 

Talking  of  love,  I  had  such  a  batch 
of  Lafitte  last  night,  my  dear  friend  ! 
with  an  improved  Anchovy  toast;  and 
not  the  ghost  of  a  head-ache  this  mom.> 
ing.  Ambrose  shi^  have  the  direc- 
tions for  the  toast  immediately ;  though 
I  hope  to  he  down  before  your  next 
jollification. 

I  stop,  for  a  moment,  to  make  a  do- 
zen of  oysters  happy. 

•      '•        «     '  •        •        • 

They  are  gone-*the  little  dears ! — 
Natives  they  were.  So  white,  so 
l^ump,— «they  put  me  in  mind  of  Kitty 


have  eaten  another  do2en,  if  I  had  not 
bfeen  in  love.  There  was  one  of  the 
departed  rather  thinuei'  than  the  rest ; 
perhaps  he  was  in  love  too ! 

There  is  a  providence,  my  dear' 
North,  even  in  the  eating  of  an  oyster !' 
I  could  moralize,  when  I  think  how 
different  might  have  been  the  lot  of 
that  little  rogue  who  looked  leaner— 
(I  think  he  was  in  love) — than  his 
companions.  HdW  he  must  hug  him- 
self where  he  is,  reflecting  where  he 
might  havfe  been !  He  might  have 
lived  on,  perhaps,  even  to  old  age,  and 
never  have  been  caught  The  dred- 
ging-pole  might  have  passed  over  him, 
year  after  year ;  leaving  him  to  pine, 
and  be  neglected^  and  grow  all  beard, 
and  go  out  of  season  I  Or  he  might 
have  been  takeh  up  by  the  nets,  and 
yet  afterwards  drbppeaby  accident  on^ 
the  beach  ;  where  he  would  have  died' 
deserted !  slowly  roasting  in  the  sun, 
and  with  the  conviction  too,  in  his 
agony,  that  he  should  not  be  fit  to  eat 
when  all  was  over  I  Or,  (cruellest  fate 
of  all !)  after  getting  safe  asfar  as  Bil- 
linsgate,  fate  might,  as  I  may  say,  have 
overtaken  him  between  the  boat  aiid 
the  lip ;  he  might  have  been  bou^t 
by  an  itinerant  dealer,  instead  of  my 
respectable  fishmonger;  been  cried 
about  in  a  ricketty  cart,  or  exposed  in 
a  tub  at  the  comer  of  an  allev ;  and, 
at  last,  his  feelings,  insulted  with  tliick 
vin^^r  and  black  pepper,  have  found 
a  horrible  grave  in  the  stomach  of  a 
coal-heaver ! 

But  don't  let  Ebony  say  I  am  ne- 
glecting him ;  for  positively  there  is 
nothing  that  you  wOuld  listen  to  ''  ex- 
tant" here.  Apropos  though,  Aere  is 
The  Diorama,  Did  you  see  it  in  Pa- 
ris ? — No.  Well,  but  you  have  read 
in  the  newspapers  (if  ever  by  accident 
you  tkke  them  up)  about  the  scafibld- 
ing  on  the  Chapel  view, — ^andthe  work- 
men at  which  the  French  Gcnerd 
threw  stones, — and  the  pots,  and  the 
tools,  and  the  broken  marbld|^-and 
idl  that  ? — ^A  good  deal  of  it  is  true 
enough. 

The  workmen  certainly  did  not  de- 
ceive me;  but  I  confess  I  took  the 
planks  and  trowels,  (they  are  at  a  dis- 
tance, understand,  from  the  figures  of 
the  men,)  to  be  part  of  the  preparadona 
liscd  in  putting  up  the  picture.  And 
what  helps  the  illusion  a  good  deal,  is, 
that  the  building  in  whidi  you  stand 
is  actually  incomplete,<-*-fuIli^masoBS 
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kbA  bricklayen,  and  their  materiel  de 
^uerPBrn 

The  laiidacape  picture — ^the  Vallej 
in  Switierlmnd— you  wofold  like,  if 
poonUe,  better  than  the  first  view; 
out  it  ia  daesical  {pi  coarse)  to  like 
the  Chapel  best ;  and  the  outline  of 
the  £sinn-hoase  in  front  of  thia  view 
ia  really  magical.  It  ia  difficult  toper^ 
aoade  myself,  even  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  real  fact,  that  the  house  is  not 
a  distinct  object,  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  picture ;  ana  the  view,  general- 
ly indeed,  a  compound  of  model  as  well 
as  painting.  The  whole  beats  panora- 
ma, and  cosmorama,  and  Covent-Gar- 
den  scenery  to  boot — dean  out  of  the 
field. 

Well,  then ; — besides  the  Diorama, 
what  is  there  ?  Why,  there  is  Mao- 
Adam's  new  pavement,  begun  in  St 
James's  Square ;  but  that  is  not  to  be 
tried  in  a  minute.  Then  there  are  bal- 
loons, too^  abounding,  since  the  gas 
companies  fill  them  by  contract,  but 
no  new  feature ; — I  wish  somebody 
would  go  up  by  moon-light. 

And  aU  this — ^balloons,  and  pav&- 
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ment,  and  Diorama  and  all — ^what  is 
it  to  you,  who  want  a  discourse  upon 
the  Digamma  ?  or  to  me,  who  have 
''  a  silent  sorrow,"  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  you  know-7>(what  is  it?)  '^  For 
which  joy  has  no  Jbalm ,"  and  something 
else  no  sting  ?  Absolutely,  I  have  seen 
nothing  that  has  entertained  me  these 
three  days,  except  that  the  apotheca- 
ries have  got  cabriolets,  whicn  some- 
thing annoys  the  dandies.  The  Old 
Bsdley  sessions  beginning  yesterday 
was  a  little  relief ;  but — ^very  dull — 
aU  petty  larcenies.  You  will  hear  of 
mj  committing  an  atrocity  myself 
within  this  dav  or  two— just  for  no- 
velty— if  Sophia  Amelia — (but  you 
shan't  know  her  name)  does  not  re- 
lent. 

Farewell !  Ill  send  the  verses,  if  I 
happen  to  write  them.  Ah,  ChristcH 
nher ! — But  I  may  live  to  catch  you  in 
love  some  day.--Odso !  I  almost  for- 
got to  ask — ^were  you  ever  in  London 
at  Michaelmas  ?  It's  a  fortnight  now 
almost  since;  and  I  protest  I  smdl 
roast  goose  sidll. 

T. 


THE  COMPLETE  ANGLER  OF  IZAAK  WALTON  AND  CHARLES  COTTON.* 


Wa  lton's  Complete  Angler  is  a  de- 
lightful book,  that  is  certain  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  so  intensely  delightful  to 
Scottish  as  to  English  readers.  Old 
laaak  was  a  Londoner.  He  not  only 
wrote  the  Lives  of  Five  English  Wor- 
thies, but  he  lived  in  Fleet-Street,  in 
the  house  third- west  from  the  corner 
of  Chancery-Lane ;  where  he  was  ^ac- 
cording to  a  tradition  in  his  family) 
*'  a  wholesale  linen-draper,  or  Ham- 
burgh merchant."  Londoners,  there- 
fore, claim  him  as  their  own  dear  old 
Izaak ;  and  even  the  Cockneys  feel  that 
they  have  an  interest  in  the  benign  oc- 
togenarian. There  is,  perhaps,  some- 
thing John  Gilpinish  about  him ;  and 
having  been,  beyond  all  doubt,  '*  a 
London  citizen,  of  credit  and  renown," 
his  reputation  is  cherished  in  that  me* 
tropolis  with  a  tenderness  and  zeal  with 
which  we  inhabitants  of  the  Modem 


Athens  cannot  perhaps  feel  an  ade- 
quate S3nnpathy.  Yet,  we  are  now 
speakingrather  for  others  than  for  our- 
selves. We  do  venerate  the  "  old  man 
eloquent,"  as  truly  as  the  very  worst 
angler  in  Cockney-land ;  while  we  flat- 
ter ourselves,  that  we  are  as  perfect 
adepts,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  of 
the  delightful  art  in  which  he  excel* 
led,  as  any  brother  of  the  angle — ^Mf 
Major  himself  not  excepted— between 
Charing-Cross  and  Cheapdde. 

There  are  indeed  many  drcumetan- 
ces,  ind^ndent  even  of  itsjntriniic 
moits,  that  render  this  book  shigular- 
Iv  captivating.  It  was  written  by  an 
Old  man,  who,  buried  in  the  thick  mists 
and  close  air  of  a  noisy  city,  and  occu- 
pied in  pursuits  that  almost  always,  to 
a  certain  degree^  narrow  the  range  of 
natural  feelings^  and  sadly  benumb 
their  daadBtj,  seems  yet  to  have  pre.: 


•  The  Complete  Angler  of  Isaak  Walton  and  Charles  Cotton.  Extensively  embel- 
llshed  with  Engravings  on  Copper  and  Wood,  from  Original  Paintings  and  Drawings, 
by  first-rate  Artists.  To  which  are  added,  an  Introductory  Essay ;  the  Linnaan  Ar- 
rangement of  the  various  River-Fish  delineated  in  the  Work ;  and  Illustrative  Notes. 
London :  John  Major,  Flect-Stien,  atljotnxDg  SerjeantVInn.    1823. 
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BerreA,  untainted  and  vioMed,  the 
freshness  of  all  hb  boyish  enloymenta, 
and  eren  bis  infant  ddignt  in  the 
sights,  and  sounds,  and  smells^tfae 
«ir,  the  music,  the  flowers,  and  the 
running  waters,  of  the  country.  He 
seems  to  have  felt,  to  the  last  issues  of 
protracted  life,  that '-  God  made  the 
eountry ;  man  the  town ;"  and,  certain- 
ly, humble,  and,  for  the  most  part,  art- 
less, as  his  descriptions  are,  they  im<- 
piess  us  throughout  with  a  consdoils- 
ness  of  that  truth.  The  old  citizen,  on 
his  way  even  to  the  river  side,  seems 
to  forget  wholly  the  world  in  which  he 
lived ;  and  after  the  first  rise  of  a  gray- 
ling, a  trout,  or  a  salmon,  *'  the  smoKe 
has  all  past  away  from  his  eyes,"  and 
he  steps  along  the  meadows,  through 
among  the  fe^ng  or  staring  Idne,  with 
as  careless  a  heart  as  Dobbin  or  Hob- 
binol— a  wholesale  linen-draper  no 
more — and  forgetful  <^  Hamburgh  and 
Holland. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  charm  of  the 
"  Complete  Angler."  We  do  not  so 
much  tnink  that  we  are  reading  an  old 
book,  as  that  we  are  listening  to,  or 
walking;  with,  an  old  man.  That  old 
man,  without  intending  it,  reveals  to 
us  his  sweet,  pure,  gentle,  guileless^ 
and  enlightened  duuacter.  We  feel 
that  he  is, "  in  wit,  a  man ;  simplicity, 
a  chUd ;"  using  wit  in  its  old  accepta- 
tion of  wisdom ;— and  we  deliver  our- 
selves up  to  the  full  Dossession  of  the 
spirit  ot  the  sport,  wnen  that  sport  is 
partaken  with  our  friend  and  father. 

But  we  have  said,  that  old  Izaak  is 
more  tenderly  beloved  in  England  than 
in  Scotland.  We  have  no  immense 
cities  in  our  small  kingdom.  Fishing 
streams  intersect  our  most  populous 
towns ;  and  we  have  ourselyes  caught 
fish  in  the  market-place  of  a  populous 
Tillage,  and  laid  them  out  for  oisplay 
on  toe  stone-steps  leading  up  to  the 
Cross,  erected  by  the  piety  of  our  po- 
wh  ancestors.  Such  a  b^ng  as  Izaak 
Walton  could  never  have  been  in  Soot>- 
land.  And  therefcnre  we  do  not  tho- 
roughly understand  either  his  charac- 
ter, or  the  impassioned  veneration  with 
which  it  is  regarded.  He  is  rather  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  oddity ;  aud  the 
book  itself  is  not  so  much  felt  as  the 
real  record  of  the  experiences  pf  a  flesh 
and  blood  old  man ;  as  a  pleasant,  al- 
thoudi  somewhat  unnatural  fiction, 
loo  men  bordering  upon  silliness ;  and 
to  a  grave,  philosophical  people  like  us^ 
throughout  tinged  with  a  childish  and 


Utopian  spfarit.  Now,  in  aU  thisy  we  are 

parUy  in  the  right,  and  partly  in  die 
wrong,  as  might  be  shewn  in  a  few 
words.  But  we  have  some  other  pre- 
fatory remarks  to  make,  so  let  the  Wid- 
tonites  settle  it  as  they  will. 

In  Scotland — and,  to  be  sure,  in 
man}rdistrictsof  England  too— an^ng 
is  quite  a  different  affidr  from  what  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  Izaak  or  his  aon 
Charles.  It  is — all  the  best  angling  is 
— ^rather  a  wild,  difficult,  adventurous, 
and  vigorous  pastime.  It  partakes  of 
the  passion  of  savage  life-— a  {laaBion 
which,  like  that  of  the  young  poet,  so 
beautifully  described  by  Wordsworth, 
for  natural  scenery,  "  haunts"  the  true 
angler,  and  carries  him  to  ^e  river  or 
lake  side  in  a  fever.  To  him  the  sound 
of  the  waterfall  brings  a  thousand  eager 
dreams — the  liqiua  lapse  of  level 
streams  decoys  him  away  into  house- 
less solitudes — ^the  south  or  west- wind 
that  drops  the  "  feed"  upon  the  pool, 
oomes  from  the  long  mountain  gloi,  at 
whose  head  the  river  has  its  source  ■ 
and  the  clouds  that  throw  their  '*  kill- 
ing shadows"  over  his  flies,  are  seen 
travelling  over  peak  and  precipice. 
Loneliness,  drearmess,  utter  seduaion 
from  human  life,  relieved  by  unexpect- 
ed hospitality  in  some  hut,  unseen  tiU 
the  angler  is  at  its  very  door,  or  by  the 
fi^;ure  of  some  shepherd  stalking  by  on 
his  own  occupation — ^these  are  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Scottish  angler's  anniae- 
ment  on  moor  and  by  mountain — ^more 
or  less  marked;  but  still  something 
very  remote  indeed  from  the  scenery  in 
which  Walton  delighted,  and  which  he 
so  vividly  delineatoL  Much,nodottbty 
there  is  m  common  amons;  all  anglers ; 
and  therefore  Walton  can  be  indifferent 
to  none ;  nay,  must  be  delightful  to 
all.  But  the  enthusiasm,  the  venera- 
tion, the  reverence,  are  to  be  found  in 
England  only,  and  especially  ip  and 
about  London. 

Now,  should  these  paragraphs  meet 
the  eye  of  some  well-informed,  wdl- 
occupied  man,  who  never  threw  a  lio« 
in  his  life,  he  will  wonder  what  all  this 
is  that  we  are  writing  about ;  and  hap« 
ly  remember  Dr  Jonnson's  definition. 
Friend !  purchase  forthwith  Mr  Ma- 
jor's edition  of  the  Complete  Angler, 
and  the  mystery  will  be  solved. 

B^;in,  good  friend !  with  the  plates ; 
and  you  will  feel  yourself— unless  you 
are  indeed  a  hopdeas  thorough-paced 
in-grained  son  of  Mammon,  beguiled 
into  a  dim  imperfect  sympathy,  with 


ion:] 


tfierimplt  pletinres  that 
■hadowed  forth.    B 


^theretn 
Bdiold,  first  of  all, 
Walton  surrounded  and  crowned  by 
the  Graces,  and  begin  to  ask  yourselr, 
what  could  be  in  the  character  of  that 
old  man,  to  inspire  Genius  so  to  figure 
his  bust.  Look  on  the  little  Cupids, 
ctnblematical  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  angling — one  sitting  like  a  wise- 
acre at  midnight  by  lamplight,  on  a 
high-badLed  elbo  w-cnair,  m  a  trellioed 
bower,  with  leg  on  knee,  and  poring 
knowingly  through  an  eye-fflass  on 
some  cunninff  volume,  and  me  other 
marching  boldly  by  dawning  room- 
shine  among  the  water-lilies,  with  rod 
and  landing-net,  pannier  on  back,  and 
gaiters  mid-way  up  his  thighs.  The 
artist  who  oonceiycKl  that  pretty  fanci- 
ful design,  was  an  angler.  Look  at 
these  three  jolly  youths,  Piscator,  Ve- 
nator, and  Au€«ps,  good  fellows,  well 
met,  "  and  proceeding  to  drink  their 
morning  draught  at  the  Thatched- 
Housein  Hodsden ;"  and,  in  the  grace- 
ful freedom  of  that  answer's  salutation, 
read  a  lesson  of  courtesy  and  humani- 
ty;  or  join  that  party  in  the  meadow, 
Mow  the  shadow  of  the  village  church 
tower,  and  hark  to  pretty  Maudlin, 
the  milk-maid,  sinsing  that  smooth 
song  which  was  made  by  Kit  Marlow, 

**•  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love;** 

while  her  mother  replies,  in  the  second 
part,  '^  If  love  and  all  the  world  were 
young,"  which,  she  saith, ''  indeed  fits 
me  b«it  now,  when  the  cares  of  the  world 
begin  to  take  hold  of  me."  Why,  from 
looldng  at  the  very  plate,  you  wiU 
join  in  bestowing  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury 's  milk-maid  s  wish  upon  Maud- 
lin— *'  that  she  may  die  in  the  spring, 
and,  being  dead,  may  have  good  store 
of  flowers  stuck  round  about  her  wind- 
ing-sheet" But  indeed  all  the  plates 
are  most  beautiful ;  and  perhaps  in  no 
former  edition,  (aldiougn  we  wish  not 
to  undervalue  any  of  them,)  are  they 
more  delicately  or  characteristically 
touched  than  in  this  of  Mr  Major. 
We  have  likewise  a  well-written  Life 
of  Father  Walton.  The  book  is  a 
charroing  specimen  of  typography,  and 
the  size  apt  for  a  side-pocket.  Alas  I 
our  copy  is  already  soiled,  though  only 
six  moons  old,  for  it  has  been  our  com- 
panion on  several  excursions  among  the 
**  hollows  of  the  hills ;"  and  this,  all 
the  world  knows,  has  been  a  rainy 
season. 
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A  rainy  season  in  trothr-4oo  much 
so  for  the  aiu;ler's  liking.  Izsak^  with 
his  ground-fishing,  could,  no  doubt, 
have  filled  his  pannier  one  day  in  the 
week,  on  an  average  of  the  season. 
But  we,  like  Charles  Cotton,  (whom 
perhaps  in  too  many  things  we  resem- 
ble) confine  our  practice  chiefly  to  die 
fly.  For  that  we  need  make  no  apo- 
logy ;  for,  after  all,  fly-fishing  alone 
d^rves  the  name  of  angling.  From 
March  till  this,  Ihe  15Uiof October, 
scarcely  has  there  been  one  mild,  soft, 
senial,  shadowy  dajr,  with  now  and 
men  a  moiat  hour  intermingled  with 
the  breezy  dry,  for  our  silent  solitary 
trade.  We  caught  the  transitory  cun 
as  it  crept  alon^  our  own  merry  rivu- 
let, and  took  it  before  the  sudden 
plump  of  rain  discoloured  its  limpid 
darkness.  Several  times  we  did  so, 
and  on  a  never-to-be-forgotten  Wed- 
nesday, we  struck  die  *'  monardi  of 
the  flood."  Many  a  time  and  oft 
have  we  felt  our  nook  slip  from  his 
jaw,  just  as  we  had  laid  mm  on  the 
shelvmg  gravel  isle,  with  his  nlver 
side  so  beautifulljr  spotted,  shining  in 
the  moonlight  just  then  breanng 
through  a  doud.  But  on  that  Wed^ 
nesday  we  had  hooked  him  by  the 
tongue ;  and  there  at  last  he  lay,  our 
own,  in  siiite  of  all  the  Naiads.  Four 
pound  weight,  Mr  Major,  twenty-two 
ounces  to  the  pound,  as  brilliant  a 
trout  as  ever  glittered  on  the  banks  of 
Dove.  A  nobler  never  lay  on  the  cold 
aUb  within  that  htde  dome,  (not  yet 
utterly  decayed,)  '*  PiMuUnvma  ra- 
erum, '  where  Charles,  albeit  wild  and 
petulant,  listened,  well-pleased  and 
reverently,  to  hiaiather  Izaak,  or  sung 
to  the  good  old  man — 

^  Oh  !  how  happy  here's  our  leisure ! 
Oh !  bow  innocent  our  pleasure ! 
Oh !  ye  valleys !  oh,  ye  mountains ! 
Oh  !  ye  groves  and  eiystal  fountains ! 
Now  I  rove  at  liberty. 
By  tuTM,  to  come  and  visit  ye  !*' 

Gentle  reader,  whoe'er  thou  art, 
angler,  or  ignorant  of  the  river's  joy, 
wilt  thou  while  away  a  leisure  hour 
over  the  "  Conference  ?"  Whether 
wouldst  thou  choose  air,  earth,  or  wa- 
ter, for  the  element  of  thy  recreation  ? 
Here,  in  this  "  Conference,"  is  that 
weighty  matter  debated,  and  hear  how 
courteously  Piscator  yidds  precedence 
in  the  debate  to  lus  hunting  and 
hawking  brethren— 

^^  Dut,  Oentlonen,  though  I  be  able  to 
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do  tl»t«  r  ttn  nnt  so  unmannerly  as  to  en. 
giom  an  the  dircourse  to  myself;  and  there* 
fore,  yoa  two  haTing  dedaied  younelves, 
the  one  to  he  a  lover  of  hawks,  the  other  of 
hounds,  I  shall  be  most  glad  to  hear  what 
you  can  say  in  the  oommendadon  of  that 
recreation  which  each  of  you  love  and  prac- 
tise ;  and  having  heard  what  you  can  say, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  exercise  your  attention 
with  what  I  con  say  concerning  my  own 
recreation  and  Art  of  Angling,  and  by  thu 
means,  we  shall  make  the  way  to  seem  the 
shorter :  and  if  you  like  my  motion,  I  would 
have  Mr  Falconer  to  begin. 

Aucepa  consents  to  the  motion  with 
ftU  his  heart.    Is  not  this  spirited  ? 

«'  And  first,  for  the  element  1  used  to 
trade  in,  which  is  the  Air,  an  element  of 
more  wmth  than  weight,  an  element  that 
doubtless  exceeds  both  the  earth  and  water ; 
for  though  I  sometimes  deal  in  both,  yet 
the  air  is  most  properly  mine.  I  and  my 
Hawks  use  that,  and  it  yields  us  most  re- 
creation  ;  it  stops  not  the  high  soaring  of 
my  noble  generous  Falcon  ;  in  it  she  as- 
cends to  sudi  an  height,  as  the  dull  ejres  of 
beasts  and  fish  are  not  able  to  reach  to  | 
their  bodies  are  too  gross  for  such  hish  de- 
vations  i  in  the  air  my  troops  of  Hawks 
soar  upon  high,  and  when  they  are  lost  in 
the  signt  of  men,  then  they  attend  upon  and 
converse  with  the  Gods ;  therefore  1  think 
my  Eagle  is  so  justly  stiled  Jove*s  servant 
in  ordinary  :  and  that  very  Falcon,  that  I 
am  now  going  to  see,  deserves  no  meaner  a 
title,  for  she  usually  in  her  flight  endangers 
herself,  like  the  son  -of  Die£ilus,  to  Imve 
her  wings  scorched  by  tlie  8un*s  heat,  she 
flies  so  near  it,  but  her  mettle  makes  her 
eareless  of  danger  ;  for  she  then  heeds  no- 
thing, but  makes  her  nhnble  pinions  cut 
the  fluid  air,  and  so  makes  her  highway 
over  the  steepest  mountains,  and  deepest 
rivers,  and  in  her  glorious  career  looks  with 
oontempt  upon  those  hish  ste^les  and  mag- 
nificent palaces  which  we  adore  and  wonder 
at ;  from  wiiich  height  I  can  make  her  to 
descend  by  a  word  from  my  mouth  (which 
she  both  knows  and  obeys)  to  aocq>t  of 
meat  from  my  hand,  to  own  me  for  her 
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kinds  of  fowl  by  which  Ais  is  done;  and 
his  cniions  palate  pleased  by  day,  and  wfaidft 
with  their  very  excrements  aisford  Imn  > 
soft  lodging  at  night.  These  I  will  pass 
by,  but  not  those  liule  nimble  musicians  of 
the  air,  that  warble  forth  their  curious  diu 
ties,  with  which  nature  bath  funushed  diem 
to  the  shame  of  art. 

■*  As  first  the  Lark,  when  she  means  to 
rejoice ;  to  cheer  herself  and  those  that 
hear  her,  she  then  quits  the  earJi,  and 
sings  as  she  ascends  higher  into  the  ab,  and 
having  ended  her  heavenly  employmcBt, 
grows  then  mute  and  sad  to  think  she  most 
descend  to  the  duU  earth,  which  she  would 
not  touch  but  for  necessity. 

«'  How  do  the  Black-bird  and  Thiassd 
with  their  melodious  voices  bid  welcome  to 
the  cheerful  Spring,  and  in  their  fixed 
months  warble  forth  such  ditties  as  no  art 
or  instrument  can  reach  to  ? 

*'  Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the 
like  in  their  particukr  seasons,  as  namely 
the  Leverock,  the  Titlark,  the  little  Lionet, 
and  the  honest  Robin,  that  loves  mankind 
both  alive  and  dead. 

•  ^'  But  the  Nightingale,  another  of  my 
airy  creatures,  breathes  such  sweet  knMl 
music  out  of  her  little  instrumental  throat, 
that  it  might  make  mankind  to  think  mi- 
racles are  not  ceased.  He  that  at  midnight, 
when  the  very  labourer  sleeps  securely, 
should  hear,  as  I  have  verv  often,  the  dear 
airs,  the  sweet  descants,  the  natural  rising 
and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of 
her  voice,  might  wdl  be  lifted  above  earth, 
and  say  s  LtnncI,  what  music  hast  thou  nro- 
vided  for  the  saints  in  Heaven,  when  thon 
afibidest  bad  men  audi  music  on  Earth  I*' 
He  then  retnms  to  his  hawks^  whidi 
he  says  are  usually  distinguxfihed  into 
two  kinds^ ''  the  long- winged  and  the 
short-winged  hawk/'  mentioning  Uie 
varieties  '*  chiefly  in  use  amongst  na 
in  this  nation."  But  Isaak  prohahly 
knew  not  much  about  hawking,  and, 
besides^  >Piscator  is  to  he  the  chief  in* 
terlocutor. 

Neither  do  we  know  much  ahoat 


Master,  to  go  home  ^th  me,  and  be  wiU-     hawking,  but  we  have  seen  the  paa- 


ing  the  next  day  to  afibrd  me  the  like  re- 
creation.*' 
Auceps  then,  for  a  little  while,  di- 

rises  nom  his  hawks,  and  speaks  of 
other  denizens  of  air.  No  wonder 
this  book  is  a  favourite  with  Words- 
worth, for  is  not  this  a  pretty  prose 
lyrical  ballad? 

'•  Nay  more,  the  very  birds  of  the  air, 
those  that  be  not  Hawks,  are  both  so  many 
and  so  useful  and  pleasant  to  mankind, 
that  I  must  not  let  them  pass  without  some 
observations :  they  both  feed  and  refresh 
him ;  feed  him  with  thdr  choice  bodies, 
and  refresh  him  with  thdr  heavenly  voices. 
I  will  not  undertake  to  mention  the  several 


time.  It  was  long — ^long  ago^-aome  ^ 
twenty  years,  and  upwards,  in  oar 
boyish  days.  The  scene  was  a  wide 
knoor,  just  beginning  to  be  enclosed,  ao 
that  there  were  here  and  there  in  the 
wild,  patches  of  barley,  oats,  and  yty- 
tato-ground,  the  birth-place  and  die 
haunt  of  many  partridges.  When  it 
was  rumoured  through  Uie  parish  diat 
Lord  Eglinton's  hooded  hawks,  widi 
bells,  and  lures,  and  setters,  and  game- 
keepers, were  to  be  that  day  on  the 
Moor  of  Eaglesham,  how  we  buzst 
from  the  school-house  at  the  plaj^ 
hour,  crossed  the  Bridge  of  Hornby 
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like  sunbeams  in  the  rainbow,  and 
Scoured  along  the  moor !  All  was  won- 
derful and  wild,  and  what  eager  rap- 
ture leapt  at  our  hearts,  when  tne 
Tarcel  new  aloft,  and  kept  circling  in 
the  air  tiU  the  game  was  sprung,  and 
then  the  fli^t  of  fury  and  of  fear ! 
But  we  forget  ourselves,  and  therefore 
say,  in  the  words  of  Auceps — 

^o  But  lest  I  should  break  the  rules  of 
civiHty  with  you,  by  taking  up  more  than 
the  proportion  of  time  allotted  to  me,  I 
will  here  break  off,  and  entreat  you,  Mr 
Venator,  to  say  what  you  are  able  in  the 
oommcndation  of  Hunting,  to  which  you 
are  so  much  afiected." 

Venator  now  takes  up  the  argument, 
and  following  thesame  train  of  reason- 
ing with  Auceps,  who  began  with  eu- 
logizing the  air,  he  pronounces  the  fol- 
lowing oriefpan^yric  on  the  earth : — 

^«  Well,  sir,  and  I  will  now  take  my 
turn,  and  will  first  begin  with  a  oommen- 
dation  of  the  Earth,  as  you  hare  done  most 
excellendy  of  the  Air ;  the  earth  being  that 
element  upon  which  I  drive  my  pleasant, 
wholesome,  hungry  trade.    The  earth  is  a 
solid,  settled  element;  an  element  most 
universally  beneficial  both  to  man  and 
beast :  to  men  who  have  their  several  re- 
creations upon  it,  as  Horse-races,  Hunting, 
sweet  smells,  pleasant  walks ;  the  Esra 
feeds  man,  and  all  those  several  beasts  that 
both  feed  him,  and  afford  him  recreation  t 
What  pleasure  doth  man  take  in  hunting 
the  stately  Stag,  the  generous  Buck,  the 
Wild  Boar,  the  cunning  Otter,  the  crafty 
Fox,  and  the  fearful  Hare  ?  And  if  I  may 
descend  to  a  lower  gpune,  what  pleasure  is 
it  sometimes  with  gins  to  betray  the  very 
vermin  of  the  earth  ?  as  namely,  the  Fi- 
chat,  the  Fulimart,  the  Fenet,  Uie  Pole- 
cat,  the  Mouldwarp,  and  the  like  creatures 
that  live  upon  the  face,  and  within  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  ?  How  doth  the  earth 
bring  forth  herbs,  flowers,  and  fruits,  both 
for  physic  and  the  pleasures  of  mankind  ? 
and  above  all,  to  me  at  least,  the  fruitful 
Vine,  of  which,  when  I  drink  moderately, 
it  dears  my  brain,  cheeis  my  heart,  and 
sharpens  my  wiL     How  could  Cleopatra 
lave  feasted  Mark  Antony  with  eight  WUd 
l^rs  roasted  whole  at  one  supper,  and 
oter  meat  suitable,  if  the  earth  had  not 
b€«i  a  bountiful  mother  ?  But  to  pass  by 
the  mighty  Elephant,  which  the  earth 
brte^  and  nourisheth,  and  descend  to  the 
least  f  creatures,  how  doth  the  earth  aSbrd 
us  a  d^^ina)  example  in  the  little  Pismire, 
who  ii>Jje  Summer  provides  and  lays  up 
her  Witcr  provision,  and  teaches  man  to 
do  the  Ire  ?  The  earth  feeds  and  carries 
those  bona  that  carry  us.     If  I  would  be 
prodigal  e  my  time  and  your  patience, 
what  migh^ot  I  say  in  commendations  of 
the  earth  ?  bat  puts  limits  to  the  proud 
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and  raginff  sea,  and  by  that  means  pc«- 
serves  both  nrian  and  beast  that  it  destroys 
them  not,  as  we  see  it  daily  doth  those  that 
venture  upon  the  sea,  and  are  there  ship- 
wrecked,  drowned,  and  left  to  feed  Had. 
docks ;  when  we  that  are  so  wise  as  to  keep 
ourselves  on  earth,  walk,  and  talk,  and  live, 
and  eat,  and  drink,  and  go  a  hunting :  of 
which  recreation  1  will  say  a  little,  and  then 
leave  Air  Piscator  to  the  commendation  of 
Angling." 

Having  thus  extolled  hunting  as  a 
gjame  for  urinces  and  noble  persons, 
observing  mat  it  was  one  of  the  quali- 
fications that  Xenophon  bestowed  on 
his  Cyrus,  that  he  was  a  hunter  of  wild 
beasts,  and  that  hunting  trains  up  the 
younj;er  nobilit;^  to  the  use  of  manly 
exercises  in  their  riper  age,  Venator 
sounds  the  praises  ot  his  padc. 

'^  And  for  the  dogs  that  we  use,  who  can 
commend  theii  excellency  to  that  height 
which  they  deserve  ?  how  perfect  is  the 
Hound  at  smelling,  who  never  leaves  or  for* 
sakes  his  first  scent,  but  follows  it  throu|^ 
so  many  changes  and  varieties  of  other 
scents,  even  over,  and  in  the  water,  and 
into  the  earth  ?  What  music  doth  a  paek 
of  dogs  then  make  to  any  man,  whose  heart 
and  ears  are  so  happy  as  to  be  set  to  the 
tune  of  such  instruments  ?  How  wiU  a 
right  Greyhound  fix  his  eye  on  the  best 
Buck  in  a  herd,  single  him  out,  andYoUow 
him,  and  him  only,  through  a  whole  hofd 
of  rases!  game,  and  still  know  and  then  kill 
him  ?  For  my  Hounds,  I  know  the  Ian- 
guage  of  them,  and  they  know  the  language 
and  meaning  c^  one  another,  as  perfectly  as 
we  know  the  voices  c^  those  with  whom  we 
discourse  daily.'* 

It  is  now  Piscator's  turn  to  speak; 
and,  following  the  example  of  his  two 
friends,  he  first  of  all  pronounces  a 
▼ery  long  and  a  very  learned  eulogy 
on  the  element  of  earth.  When  that 
is  finished,  he  exclaims, 

^^  Pisc  O,  Sir,  doubt  not  but  that 
Angling  is  an  art ;  is  it  not  an  art  to  de- 
ceive a  Trout  with  an  artificial  fly?  aTrout  t 
that  is  more  sharp^whted  than  any  Hawk 
you  have  named,  and  more  watchful  and 
timorous  than  your  high-mettled  Merlin  is 
bold  ?  and  yet,  I  doubt  not  to  catch  a  brace 
or  two  to-morrow,  for  a  friend's  breakfast : 
doubt  not,  therefore.  Sir,  but  that  Angling 
is  an  art,  and  an  art  worth  your  learning : 
the  question  is  rather,  whether  you  be  ca- 
pable of  learning  it  ?  for  Angling  is  some- 
what like  Poetry,  men  are  to  be  bom  so :  I 
mean  with  inclinations  to  it,  though  both 
may  be  heightened  by  discouTse  and  prac- 
tice; but  he  that  hopes  to  be  a  ^ood 
Angler,  must  not  only  bring  an  inqninng, 
searching,  observing  wit ;  but  he  must 
bring  a  large  measure  of  hope  and  patience, 
and  a  love  and  propensity  to  the  art  itself; 
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but  harlag  OOM  got  md  nndked  it,  then 
doubt  not  but  Anating  will  pioye  to  be  lo 
plcaMnt,  that  it  wul  proTe  t0  be  like  m* 
tue«  a  reward  to  itadt*' 

Fiflcator  then  descants  on  the  anti' 
quitj  of  angHng,  remarkinff^  that  some 
say  It  is  as  ancient  as  Deucauon's  flood ; 
some  that  Belus  was  the  inventor  of  it; 
while  others  maintain,  that  Seth,  one 
of  Uie  sons  of  Adam,  taught  it  to  his 
sons,  and  '*  that  by  them  it  was  de- 
rived to  posterity."  Others  say,  "  that 
it  was  eneraven  on  those  pillars  whiah 
he  erected,  and  trusted  to  preserve  the 
knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  music, 
and  the  rest  of  that  precious  know- 
ledge, and  thofte  usenil  arts,  which^ 
by  God's  appointment  or  allowance, 
and  his  noble  industry,  were  thereby 

Preserved  from  perisninff  in  Noahs 
ood."  After  a  ^ood  deaf  more  to  the 
same  purpose,  Fiscator,  from  treating 
the  subject  historically,  turns  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  occupation  :— 

•<  And  for  that  I  shall  tell  you,  that  in 
ancient  times  a  debate  hath  risen,  and  it 
remains  vet  unresolved,  whether  the  hap- 
pineH  of  man  in  this  world,  doth  consist 
more  in  contemplation  or  action. 

**  Cooeeming  which  lome  have  endea- 
voured to  maintain  their  opinion  of  the 
fint,  by  saying,  that  the  nearer  we  mortals 
come  to  Ood  by  way  of  imitation,  the  more 
happy  we  are.  And  they  say,  that  Ood 
tnfojB  himself  only  by  a  contemplation  of 
his  own  Infiniteness,  Eternity,  Power  and 
Goodness,  and  the  like*  And  upon  this 
ground,  many  doisteral  men  of  great  leam- 
mg  and  devotion,  prefer  contemplation  be.- 
foie  action.  And  many  of  the  fathers  seem 
to  approve  this  opinion,  as  may  appear  in 
their  commentaries  upon  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  to  Martha,  {Luke  x,  41,  42.) 

**  And  on  the  contrary,  there  want  not 
men  of  equal  authority  and  credit,  that 
prefer  action  to  be  the  more  excellent ; 
as  namely  experiments  in  physic,  and  the 
application  of  it,  both  for  the  ease  and  pro- 
longation of  man*8  life ;  by  which  each 
man  is  enabled  to  act  and  do  good  to  others ; 
either  to  serve  his  country,  or  do  good^to 
particular  persons ;  and  they  say  also,  that 
action  is  doctrinal,  and  teadies  both  art  and 
rirtue,  and  is  a  maintainer  of  humane  so- 
ciety ;  and  for  these  and  other  like  reasons 
to  be  preferred  before  contemplation. 

^^  Concerning  which  two  opinions  I  shall 
forbear  to  add  a  third  by  dedaiing  my  own, 
and  rest  mysdf  contented  in  tdling  you, 
my  very  worthy  friend,  that  both  these 
meet  together,  and  do  most  properly  be- 
long to  the  most  honest,  ingenuous,  quiet, 
and  harmless  art  of  Angling. 

*^  And  first,  I  shall  tell  you  what  some 
have  observed,  and  I  have  found  it  to  be  a 
veal  tnith,  thai  the  vetf  siMing  by  the  ri- 
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ver's  dide  isnotoniyjhsquieiBrtandflttgst 
place  for  contemplation,  but  win  inrite  an 
Angler  to  it :  and  this  seems  to  be  main, 
tained  by  the  learned  Pet.  Du  Monliii, 
who  in  his  discoursing  of  die  fnttHKng  of 
prophecies,  observes,  that  when  God  In- 
tended to  reveal  any  future  events  or  ha^ 
notions  to  his  prophets,  he  then  carried 
them  either  to  the  deserts  or  the  si  a  shwi , 
that  having  so  separated  them  from  amidst 
the  press  of  peo^  and  business,  and  the 
cares  of  the  world,  he  might  settle  ifacir 
mind  in  a  quiet  rq>ose,  and  there  make 
them  fit  for  revelation. 

'*  And  this  seems  also  to  be  intimated 
by  the  Children  of  Israd,  (Pm/.  137,)  who 
having  in  a  sad  condition  banished  all 
mirth  and  music  from  their  pensive  hearts, 
and  having  hung  up  their  then  mute  harps 
upon  the  wiUow-trees  growing  by  the  riven 
or  Babylon,  sat  down  upon  diose  baidu 
bemoaning  the  ruins  of  Sion,  and  contem- 
plating their  own  sad  condition. 

■^  And  an  ingenious  Spaniard  says,  that 
"  rivers  and  the  mhabitants  of  the  watery 
dement  were  made  for  wise  men  to  con- 
template, and  fools  to  pass  by  without  ooo- 
rideration.**  And  thouo^  I  v^  not  rank 
myself  in  the  number  of  the  first,  yet  give 
me  leave  to  free  myself  from  the  Jast,  by 
offering  to  you  a  snort  contemplatbn,  first 
of  rivers  and  then  offish ;  concerning  whidi 
I  doubt  not  but  to  give  you  many  obser- 
vations that  will  appear  veiy considerable: 
I  am  sure  they  have  appeiffed  so  to  mo, 
and  made  many  an  hour  pass  away  more 
pleasantly,  as  I  have  sat  quietly  on  a  flow- 
ery  bank  by  a  calm  river,  and  oontempl^ 
ted  what  I  shall  now  rdate  to  you." 

Plscator  now  discourses  ''  concern- 
ing rivers"  most  eruditely  indeed,  and 
must  no  douht  have  astonished  Vena- 
tor and  Auceps>  who  were  not  very 
learned  persons.  The  grand  ccmdu- 
don  he  draws  from  this  vast  display 
of  authorities,  is,  that 

*<  In  the  Scripture,  Anglins  is  dways 
taken  in  the  best  sense,  and  that  though 
Hunting  may  be  sometimes  so  taken,  yet 
it  is  but  sddom  to  be  so  understood.    And 
let  me  add  this  more,  he  that  riews  thr 
ancient  Ecdesiasticd  Canons,  shall  fii^ 
hunting  to  be  forbidden  to  Chttrchmen,J> 
bring  a  turbulent,   toilsome,  perplei^ 
recreation;  and  shall  find  Angling alk^ 
to  Clergymen,  as  bring  a  harmless  rela- 
tion, a  recreation  that  mrites  them  tr  con- 
templation and  quietness.** 

Nothing  in  the  whole  volinw  i» 
more  characteristic  of  Waltoi^  style 
than  the  following  quotatifi*  We 
wish  we  coidd  also  quote  th  ^gy  of 
old  Dr  Nowel ;  but  we  wan<he  wood^ 
cut-block — so,  gentle  rea^*  look  at 
George  Buchuian  on  ou?  cover,  and 
you  will  have  a  tolcrabljgood  idea  of 
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the  phis  of  the  honest  ang^ng  ''Dean 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Paul's 
in  London^  1550."  By  the  way,  we 
wonder  if  George  Buchanan  was  an 
angler.  Is  there  anything  ahout  it  in 
his  Latin  poems  ?  We  hope  that  we 
are  not  shewing  our  ignorance  in  put- 
ting this  query. 

**  I  might  here  enlarge  myself  by  teUing 
yoa,  whst  commendations  our  learned  Per- 
kins bestows  on  Anf^in^ :  and  how  dear  a 
lover,  and  great  a  practmer  of  it  our  learn- 
ed  Doctor  Whitate  was,  as  indeed  many 
olhcffs  of  great  learning  have  been.  But  I 
will  content  myself  with  two  memorable 
men,  that  lived  near  to  our  own  time, 
whom  I  also  take  to  have  been  omamflats 
to  Uie  art  of  Anting. 

**•  The  first  is  Doctor  No  well,  aome  time 
Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Paul's 
in  London,  where  his  monument  stands 
yet  undefaced :  a  man  that  in  the  Refor- 
mation of  Queen  Elizabeth,  not  that  of 
Henry  VIIL,  was  so  noted  for  his  meek 

r*  't,  deep- learning,  prudence  and  piety, 
the  then  Parliament  and  Convocation 
both,  chose,  enjoined,  and  trusted  him  to  be 
the  man  to  make  a  Catechism  for  public 
use,  luch  a  one  as  should  stand  as  a  rule 
for  faith  and  mannen  to  their  posterity. 
And  the  good  old  man,  though  he  was 
rery  learned,  yet  knowing  that  God  leads 
us  not  to  heaven  by  many  nor  by  hard 
ouestion's,  like  an  honest  Angler,  made 
tiut  good,  plain,  unperplexed  Catechism 
which  is  prmted  with  our  good  old  Service- 
Book.  I  say,  this  good  man  was  a  dear 
lover,  and  constant  practiser  of  Angling, 
as  any  age  can  produce ;  and  his  custom 
was  to  spend  besides  his  fixed  hours  cf 
prayer,  those  hours  which  by  command  of 
the  Church  were  enjoined  the  Clergy,  and 
Tdlnntarfly  dedicated  to  devotion  by  many 
primitive  Christians :  I  say,  besides  those 
hours,  this  good  man  was  observed  to  spend 
a  tentli  part  of  his  time  in  Angling ;  and 
also,  for  I  have  conversed  with  wose  which 
have  conversed  with  him,  to  bestow  a  tenth 
part  of  his  revenue,  and  usually  all  his 
fish,  amongst  the  poor  that  inhabited  near 
to  those  nvers  in  which  it  wss  caught; 
saying  often,  •  That  Charity  gave  life  to 
Religion  :*  and  at  his  return  to  his  house 
would  praise  God  he  bad  spent  that  day 
free  from  worldly  trouble ;  both  harmless- 
ly, and  in  a  recreation  that  became  a 
Churchman.  And  this  good  man  was  weU - 
oootent,  if  not  desirous,  that  posterity 
should  .know  he  wss  an  Angler,  as  may 
uppear  by  his  picture,  now  to  be  seen,  and 
csmully  kept  in  Brazen-nose  College,  to 
which  he  wss  a  liberal  benefactor,  in  which 
pietiiTe  he  is  drawn  leaning  on  a  desk  with 
nis  Bible  before  him,  and  on  one  hand  of 
him  his  lines,  hooks,  and  other  tackling 
lying  in  a  round ;  and  on  his  other  hand 
An^e-rods  of  several  sorts :  and 
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by  them  this  is  written,  *  That  be.  died 
13  Feb.  laOl,  being  aged  9S  years,  44  of 
which  he  had  been  Dean  of  St  Paul's 
Church ;  and  that  his  sge  had  neither  im- 
paired his  hearing,  nor  dimmed  his  eyes, 
nor  weakened  his  memory,  nor  made  any 
of  the  faculdes  of  his  mind  weak  or  use- 
less.* 'Tis  said  that  Angling  and  Tem- 
perance were  ^^reat  causes  of  these  bless- 
mgs,  and  I  wish  the  Uke  to  all  that  imi- 
tate him,  and  love  the  memory  of  so  good' 
a  man. 

**  My  next  and  last  exsmple  shall  be 
that  under-vainer  of  money,  the  late  Pro- 
vost of  Eton  College,  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
a  man  with  whom  I  have  often  fished  snd 
conversed,  a  man  whose -foreign  employ- 
ments  in  the  service  of  this  nation,  and 
whose  experience,  learning,  wit,  and  dieer- 
fulness,  made  his  oompsny  to  be  esteemed 
one  of  the  delights  of  mankind ;  this  man, 
whose  very  approbation  of  Angling  were 
sufficient  to  convince  any  modest  censures 
of  it,  this  man  was  also  a  most  dear  lover, 
and  a  frequent  practiser  of  the  art  of  Ang- 
ling ;  of  which  he  would  say,  ^  'Twas  an 
employment  for  his  idle  time,  which  was 
then  not  idly  spent  :*  for  Angling  was, 
after^tedious  study,  '  a  rest  to  his  mind,  a 
cheerer  of  his  spirits,  a  diverter  of  sadness, 
a  calmer  of  unquiet  thoughts,  a  moderator 
of  passions,  a  procurer  of  contentedness  :* 
ana  *  that  it  begat  habits  of  peace  and 
patience  in  those  that  professed  and  prac« 
tised  it.'  Indeed,  mv  triend,  you  will  find 
Angling  to  be  Uke  the  virtue  of  Humility* 
which  £u  a  calmness  of  spirit,  and  a  world 
of  other  blessings  attending  upon  it. 

^^  Sir,  this  was  the  saying  of  that  learn- 
ed man,  and  I  do  easily  beheve  that  peace, 
and  patience,  and  a  calm  content,  did  co- 
habit in  the  cheerful  heart  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  because  I  know  that  when  he  was 
beyond  seventy  years  of  age,  he  made  this 
description  of  a  part  of  the  present  pleasure 
that  possessed  him,  as  he  sat  quietly  in  a 
Summer*s  evenina  on  a  bank  a-fishing ;  it 
is  a  description  of  the  Spring,  which,  be- 
cause it  ghded  as  soft  and  sweetly  from  his 
pen,  ss  that  river  does  at  this  time,  b;^  which 
it  was  then  made,  I  shall  repeat  it  unto 
you. 

"  This  day  dame  Nature  seem*d  in  love  ; 
The  lusty  sap  began  to  move ; 
Fresh  jmoe  aid  stir  th*  embracing  vines. 
And  birds  had  drawn  their  valentines ; 
The  jealous  Troui^  that  low  did  lie. 
Rose  at  a  well  dissembled  fly ; 
There  stood  my  friend  with  patient  skill. 
Attending  of  his  trembling  quill. 
Already  were  the  eaves  possest 
With  the  swift  Pilgrim's  daubed  nest : 
The  groves  already  did  rejoice, 
In  Philomel's  triumphing  voice : 
The  showers  were  short,  the  weather  mild. 
The  morning  fresh,  the  evenm^  smil'd. 

Joan  takes  her  neat  rubM  pail,  and  now 
She  trips  to  milk  the  sand^red  cow ; 
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Where,  for  some  sturdy  foot-ball  ttraio 

Joan  strokes  a  syllabub  or  twaio. 

The  fields  and  gardens  were  beset 

With  Tulips,  Crocus,  Violet ; 
And  now,  though  late,  the  modest  Rose 
Did  more  than  half  a  blush  disclose. 
Thus  all  looks  gay.,  and  full  of  cheer. 
To  welcome  the  new  livery*d  year.** 

**  These  were  the  tlioughts  that  then 
possessed  the  undisturbed  mind  of  Sir  Hen- 
ry  Wotton.  M'ill  you  hear  the  wish  of  an- 
•tfaer  Angler,  and  the  commendation  oi  his 
happy  life,  which  he  also  sings  in  verse  ? 
?iz.  Jo.  Davors,  Esq. ; 

Let  me  live  harmlessly,  and  near  the  brink 

Of  Trent  or  Avon  have  a  dwelling-place ; 

Where  I  may  see  my  quill  or  cork  down 
sink 

With  eager  bite  of  Perch,  or  Bleak,   or 
Dace, 

And  on  the  World  and  my  Creator  think ; 

Whikt  some  men  strive  ill  gotten  goods 
t*embrace, 

'  And  others  spend  their  time  in  base  ex- 
cess 

'  Of  wine,  or  worse,  in  war  and  wanton, 
ness. 

Let  them  that  list  these  pastimes  still  pur- 
sue, 

And  on  such  pleasmg  fancies  feed  their  fill. 

So  I  the  fields  and  meadows  green  may 
view. 

And  dailv  by  fresh  Rivers  walk  at  will ; 

Among  the  Daisies  and  the  Violets  blue, 

Red  Hyacinth,  and  yellow  Daffodil, 
Purple  Narcissus  like  the  morning  rays, 
Pale  Gander-grass,  and  azure  Culver- 
keys. 

I  count  it  higher  pleasure  to  behold 

The  stately  compass  of  the  lofty  sky, 

And  in  the  midst  thereof,  like  burning 
gold, 

The  flaming  chariot  of  the  world*s  great 
eye; 

The  wateiT  douds  that  m  the  air  up  rollM, 

With  sundry  kinds  of  painted  colours  fiy. 
And  fair  Aurora  lifting  up  her  head, 
Still  blushing,  rise  from  old  Tithonus* 
bed. 

The  hills  and  mountains  raised  from  the 
plains. 

The  pllins  extended  level  with  the  ground. 

The  grounds  divided  into  sundry  veins. 

The  veins  enclos*d  with  rivers  running 
round; 

These  rivers  making  way  through  Nature^s 
diains 

With  headlong  course  into  the  sea  pro- 
found ; 
The  laging  sea,  beneath  the  valleys  low. 
Where  lakes,  and  rills,  and  rivulets  do 
fiow. 

The  lofty  woods,  the  forests  wide  and  long, 

Adorn*d  with  leaves  and  branches  fresh  and 
green. 

In  whose  cool  bowers  the  birds  with  many 
a  song, 
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Do  welcome  with  their  Quice  the  Summcs*s 

Queen.. 
The  meadows  fiur  where  Flora's   gifts 

among 
Are  intermixed,  with  verdant  grass  between. 
The  silver-scaled  fish  that  sofUy  swim 
Within  the  sweet  brook*s  crystal  wateiy 
stream. 
AU  these  and  many  nioreH>f  His  creation 
That  made  the  heavens,  the  Angler  oft 

doth  see; 
Taking  therdn  no  little  delectation. 
To  think  how  strange,  How  wonderful  they 

be; 
Framing  thereof  an  inward  contemplation. 
To  set  his  heart  from  other  fandes  free ; 
And  whilst  he  looks  on  these  with  joyful 
-     eye. 
His  mind  is  wrapt  above  the  starry  sky. 

••  Sir,  I  am  glad  my  memory  has  not 
lost  these  last  verses,  because  they  are  some- 
what more  pleasant  and  more  suitable  to 
May-.day^  than  my  harsh  discourse,  and 
I  am  glad  your  patience  hath  hdd  out  so 
long,  as  to  hear  them  and  me  ;  for  both  of 
them  have  brought  us  within  the  sight  of 
the  ThatcltcdJiouMe :  and  I  must  be  your 
debtor,  if  you  think  it  worth  your  attention, 
for  the  rest  of  my  promised  discourse,  tOl 
some  other  opportunity,  and  a  like  time  of 
leisure. 

"  Ven.  Sir,  you  have  angled  me  on 
with  much  pleasure  to  the  Thatched^otue^ 
and  I  now  find  your  words  true,  *  That 
good  company  makes  the  way  seem  short  ;* 
for,  trust  me,  sir,  I  thought  we  had  wanu 
ed  three  miles  of  this  house  till  you  shewed 
it  to  me ;  but  now  we  are  at  it,  we'll  turn 
into  it,  and  refresh  oursdves  with  a  cup  of 
drink,  and  a  little  rest. 

"  Pi9C.  Most  gUdlj,  sir,  and  we'U 
drink  a  civil  cup  to  all  the  Otter  hunters 
that  are  to  meet  you  to-morrow. 

"  Vew.  That  we  will,  sir ;  and  to  all 
the  lovers  of  Angling  too,  of  which  num- 
ber I  am  now  willing  to  be  one  mysdf ; 
for  by  the  help  of  your  good  discourse  and 
company,  I  have  put  on  new  tlioughts  both 
of  the  art  of  Angling,  and  of  all  that  pro- 
fess it ;  and  if  you  will  but  meet  me  to- 
morrow,  at  the  time  and  place  appointed, 
and  bestow  one  day  with  me  and  my  friends 
in  hunting  the  Otter,  I  will  dedicate  the 
next  two  (lays  to  wait  upon  you,  and  we 
two  will  for  that  time  do  nothing  but  Angle, 
and  talk  of  fish  and  fishing. 

'*  Pisc.  'Tis  a  match,  sir ;  I'll  not  fail 
you,  God  willing,  to  be  at  AmwlUiUito- 
morrow  morning  before  Sun -rising." 

Next  day  the  three  frieiuU  meet, 
and  Piscator  undertakes  to  initiate 
Venator  and  Auceps  into  the  myste- 
riouB  craft  of  anglmg.  Fain  would  we 
extract  largely,  but  where  should  wc 
BtOD  ?  For  we  hear  the  very  nisding 
of  the  reeds,  we  smell  the  field-flowers, 
and  not  a  fish  leaps  that  we  do  not  list 
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his  plunge.  No  doubt  the  angler  alone 
can  enter  A1II7  into  the  spirit  of  the 
dialo^e ;  but  its  trare  and  nataral 
Bnghafa,  so  easy  ana  idiomatire,  every 
scholar  will  feel — ^indeed^  scholar  or 
not,  every  reader  with  an  ear  and  a 
soul.  So  let  us  conclude  with  a  good 
long  extract* 

«« VsN.  A  match,  good  Blaster,  let's 
go  to  that  hoase,  for  the  linen  looks  white, 
and  smells  of  lavender,  and  I  long  to  lie 
in  a  p^  of  sheets  that  smell  so :  let's  be 
going,  good  Blaster,  for  I  am  hungry  again 


«*  Ihsc.  May,  sti^  a  Utde,  good  Scho- 
lar ;  I  cangfat  my  last  IVoat  with  a  worm, 
now  I  will  put  on  a  Bdnnow,  and  try  a 
qoarter  of  an  hour  about  yonder  trees  for 
another,  and  so  walk  towards  our  lo^ging^ 
Look  you.  Scholar,  thereaboot  we  shall 
have  a  bite  presently,  or  not  at  all :  have 
with  you,  sir !  o'  my  word  I  have  hold  of 
him.  Oh,  it  is  a  great  logger-headed 
Chub ;  ooms^  hang  him  upon  that  willow 
twig^  and  let's  be  goin^  Buttumoutof 
the  way  a  little^  good  Scholar,  towards 
yonder  high  honey-sackle  hedge ;  there 
we'll  stt  and  sing  whUst  thii  shower  &lls 
so  gently  upon  the  teeming  esrth,  and 
gives  yet  a  sweeter  smell  Xo  the  lovely 
flowers  that  adorn  these  verdant 


**  Look,  under  that  broad  beeeh4ree  I 
sat  down,  when  I  was  last  this  way  a- 
flshing,  «id  the  birds  in  the  adjoining 
grove  seemed  to  have  a  friendly  conten- 
tion with  an  edus  whose  d^  voice 
seemed  to  live  in  a  hollow  tree^  near  to 
tiie  brow  of  that  primrose-hill ;  there  I 
sat  viewing  the  silver  streams  glide  silent- 
ly towards  their  centre^  the  tempestuous 
sea  ;^  yet  sometimes  opposed  by  rugged 
roots,  and  pebble  stonei^  which  broke 
their  waves,  and  turned  them  Into  foam  1 
and  sometimes  I  beguiled  time  by  view- 
ing* the  harmless  Umb%  some  leaping  se- 
curely in  the  cool  shades  whilst  o&ers 
sported  themselves  in  the  cheerful  sun  1 
and  saw  others  craving  comfort  fkom  the 
swollen  udders  of  their  bleating  damSi  As 
I  thus  sst,  these  and  other  sights  had  so 
fully  possessed  my  soul  with  content,  that 
I  thought,  as  the  poet  has  ha|pily  ei^ies^ 
edit; 

*  I  was  for  that  time  lifted  above  earth ; 
And  po^ss'd  joys  not  promised  in  my 

birth.' 

**  As  I  left  this  pbusei  and  entered  m- 
to  the  next  field,  a  second  pleasure  enter- 
tained me ;  'twas  a  handsome  Milk-maid 
that  had  not  yet  attained  so  much  sge  and 
wisdom  as  to  load  her  mind  with  any  fears 
of  many  things  that  will  never  be,  as  too 
many  men  too  often  do;  but  she  cast 
away  all  care,  and  sung  like  a  nightin- 
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gale :  her  voice  was  good,  and  the  ditty 
fitted  for  It;  'twas  that  smooth  son^ 
which  was  made  by  Kit  Marlow,  now  at 
least  fifty  years  ago ;  and  the  Milk-maid's 
mother  snog  an  answer  to  it^  whidi  was 
msde  by  Sir  Walter  Rale^  hi  his  youqg- 
er  days. 

"  They  were  old4hshioned  poetry,  but 
choicely  good ;  I  think  much  better  than 
the  strong  lines  that  are  now  in  fashion 
in  this  critical  age.  Look  yonder !  on 
my  word,  yonder  they  both  be  a-milldng 
again.  I  will  give  her  the  Chub,  and  per- 
suade them  to  sing  those  two  songs  to  ua 

"  God  speed  you,  good  woman,  I  have 
been  a^ishing,  and  am  gofaig  to  Bleak- 
Hsll  to  my  bed,  and  having  eauj^t  more 
fish  than  will  sup  myself  and  my  friend,  I 
will  bestow  this  upon  you  and  your  daugh- 
ter, for  I  use  to  sell  none. 

*^  Blnjc-w.  Bfarry,  God  requite  you. 
Sir,  and  we'll  eat  it  cheerfully;  and  if 
you  come  this  way  a4lshing  two  months 
hence^  agrace  of  God  m^  yon  asyl- 
kbub  of  new  ve^uice  in  a  new-made  hay- 
cock for  it,  and  my  Bfandlin  diall  sing 
you  one  tti  her  best  baUads ;  for  she  and 
I  both  love  all  Anglers,  they  be  such  ho- 
nesty dvil,  quiet  men :  in  the  meantime* 
will  yon  drink  a  draught  of  Red-cow's 
milk  ?  you  shall  have  it  freely. 

«  Fttc  No,  I  thank  yon;  but  I  prey 
do  us  a  conrteay  that  shall  stand  you  and 
your  daughter  m  nothing,  and  yet  we  will 
think  ourselves  still  something  in  your 
debt :  it  is  but  to  sing  us  a  song^  that  waa 
sung  by  your  daughter,  when  I  kst  pass- 
ed over  this  meadow,  about  eight  or  nine 
days  shice. 

•'Bfiix-w.  What  song  was  it^  I  prey? 
Was  it,  Qmne  Sh^^herdi  deck  ytmr  herds  t 
or.  As  at  noon  Duldnea  nstedi  or,  Fhil- 
lida/oitft  nuf  or.  Chevy  Chaeef  or, 
Jokmt^ArmatfMgi  iiftt  ZV^Sbimf 

**  FXBC.  No,  it  is  none  of  theses  itisa 
song,  that  your  daughter  sung  the  first 
part,  and  you  sung  the  answer  to  it 

«  Blnjc-w.  O,  I  know  it  now;  Ileam- 
ed  the  first  part  hi  my  golden  sge,  when 
I  was  about  the  age  of  my  poor  dele- 
ter; and  the  hitter  part,  which  indeed 
fits  me  best  now,  but  two  or  three  years 
agOi  when  the  cares  of  the  world  b^sn 
to  take  hold  of  me;  but  yon  shall,  God 
willing^  hear  them  both,  and  song  as  well 
as  we  can,  for  we  both  love  Anglen. 
Come^  Blaudlin,  sing  the  first  part  to  the 
gentlemen  with  a  merry  heart,  and  111 
sing  the  second,  vihen  you  have  done. 

THE  MILX-MAID'S  lOKO. 

^  Cons  live  with  me^  and  be  my  Love^ 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove* 
That  valleys,  groves,  or  hills  or  field. 
Or  woods,  and  steepy  mountains  yield. 
3P 
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Where  we  wttl  sit  upon  tbe  rocks, 
And  see  the  Shepherds  feed  our  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
And  then  a  thousand  fragrant  posies 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Bmbroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool, 
'  Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Slippers  lin*d  choicely  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold. 

A  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy.buds. 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs ; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move. 
Come  lire  with  me,  and  be  my  Love. 

Thy  silver  dishes  for  thy  meat. 
As  precious  as  the  Gods  do  eat, 
Shall  on  an  ivory  table  be 
Prepar'd  each  day  for  thee  and  me. 

The  Shepherd-Swains  shall  dance  and 

sing. 
For  thy  delight  each  May-moming : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move. 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  Love. 

*«  Ven.  Trust  me.  Master,  it  is  a  choice 
Song,  and  sweetly  sung  by  honest  Maudlin. 
I  now  see  it  was  not  without  cause,  that 
our  good  Queen  Elizabeth  did  so  often 
wish  herself  a  Milk-maid  all  the  month 
of  May,  because  they  are  not  troubled 
with  fears  and  cares,  but  sing  sweetly  all 
the  day,  and  sleep  securely  all  the  night: 
and,  without  doubt,  honest,  innocent, 
pretty  Maudlin  does  so.  I'll  bestow  Sir 
Thomas  Ovcrbury's  Milk-maid's  wish  up- 
on her,  *  That  she  may  die  in  the  Spring, 
and,  being  dead,  may  have  good  store  of 
flowers  stuck  round  about  her  winding- 
sheet' 
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**  If  all  the  worid  and  love  were  young. 
And  truth  in  ev'ry  Shepherd's  tongue. 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  Love. 
But  time  drives  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 
When  rivers  rage,  and  rocks  grow  cold, 
Then  Philomel  becometh  dumb^ 
And  age  complains  of  care  to  come. 
The  flowers  do  fiide,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields, 
A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall, 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fidl. 
Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses. 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies. 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten. 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 
Thy  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy-buds. 
Thy  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs, 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee,  and  be  thy  Love. 
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What  should  we  talk  of  dainties  then. 
Of  better  meat  than's  fit  for  men  ? 
These  are  but  vain :  that's  only  good 
Which  God  hath  blest,  and  sent  for  food. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  stUl  breeds 
Had  joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need  ;— 
Then  those  delights  my  mind  might  move. 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  Love. 

"MoTUEO.  Well,  1  have  done  my  song; 
but  stay,  honest  Anglers,  for  I  will  make 
Maudlin  to  sing  you  one  short  song  more. 
Maudlin,  sing  that  song  that  you  sung  last 
night,  when  young  Coridon  the  Shepherd 
played  so  purely  on  his  oaten  pipe  to  you 
and  your  cousin  Betty. 
'<  Maud.  I  w'dl.  Mother. 
"  I  married  a  Wife  of  late^ 
The  more's  my  unhappy  fate : 
I  married  her  for  love. 
As  my  fancy  did  me  move. 
And  not  for  a  worldly  estate : 
But  oh !  the  green-sickness 
Soon  changed  her  likeness ; 
And  all  her  beauty  did  faiL 
But  'tis  not  so. 
With  those  that  go. 
Through  frost  and  snow, 
'     As  all  men  know. 
And  carry  the  milking-pail.*' 
Friend  Major!  for  although  thou 
knowest  not  us^  yet  we  know  tnee,  and 
all  we  know  is  good,  thanks  for  our 
copy  of  this  most  praiseworthy  edition 
of  a  most  praiseworthy  book.  We  have 
stept  of  old,  wrapt  up  in  our  namdesB 
obscurity,  into  thy  tiny  arch  below 
the  gateway  of  Bartholomew's  Hospi- 
tal.   We  have  coft  from  thee,  at  hxt 
and  moderate  terms,  many  an  old  odd 
book,  which  now  we  would  not  re-sell 
to  thee,  or  any  other  bibliopole  under 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  for  quadru- 
ple the  purchase-money.  We  looked, 
about  a  year  ago,  into  thy  snug  shop 
in  Fleet-street,  and  were  happy  at 
heart  to  see  that  thou  wert  pro4>er- 
0U8.    Should'st  thou  ever  come  down 
to  Soodand,  and  if  thou  be'st  a  bro- 
ther of  die  angle,  which  assuredly  thou 
must  be,  else  how  love  and  know  old 
IsEaak  80  well,  we  shall  shew  thee  such 
angling  as  never  before  gladdened  thine 
eyne  or  tried  thy  trembling  touch. 
For,  is  not  the  sdver  Tweed  known 
unto  us,  with  all  its  **  sheltered  places, 
bosoms,  nooks,  and  bays,"  from  Dru- 
melzier  to  the  Trows,  ay,  and  farther 
too  ;  and  who,  now  that  poor  Sandy 
Givan  is  no  more,  can  beat  us  on  that 
our  beloved  water  ?  Alas,  noor  Givan ! 
— And  sweet  Walton- Hall,  art  thou 
too  silent  ?    But  the  kind  hearts  that 
beat  there  are  happy  still,  although  for 
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a  time  removed  from  the  munnurs  of 
that  little  fountain-welL  The  Ciga- 
rlum  is  smokeless  now  and  desolate^ 
and  the  beautiful  leopard  curtains 
shade  windows  now  that  look  not  out 
upon  the  woods  of  Fleurs.  Yet  we  do 
not  despair^  before  our  locks  are  thin^ 
to  see  our  good  friends  seated  there 
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onoe  more,  when,  to  the  tones  of  that 
matchless  violin,  (matchless  in  the 
hands  of  our  dear  S.  B.)  we  shidi  sing 
together,  as  of  yore, 

*'  Then  gie's  you?  hand,  my  trusty  ficr, 
And  surely  I'll  gie  mine. 

And  we*U  take  a  cup  o'  kLndneBS  yet 
For  auld  langsyne.'* 


SUNDAY  EVENING. 


T  SAT  last  Sunday  evening. 

From  sun-set  even  till  nisht. 
At  the  open  casement,  wati^ing 

The  day*8  departing  lighu 

Such  hours  to  me  are  holy. 
Holier  than  tongue  can  tell— . 

They  fall  on  my  heart  like  dew 
On  the  drooping  heather  bell. 

The  sun  had  shone  bright  all  day— 

His  setting  was  brighter  still ; 
But  there  sprang  up  a  lovely  air 
"As  he  dropt  down  the  western  hilL 

The  fields  and  lanes  were  swarming 
With  holy-^v  folks  in  tlieir  best ; 

Released  from  their  six  days*  cares. 
By  the  seventh  day's  peace  and  rest 

I  heard  the  light-hearted  laugh, 
The  trampling  of  many  feet ; 

I  saw  them  go  merrily  by^ 
And  to  me  the  sight  was  sweet. 

There's  a  saoed,  soothing  sweetness, 

A  pervading  spirit  of  bliss, 
Peculiar  from  all  other  times, 

In  a  Sabbath  eve  like  this. 

Methinks,  though  I  knew  not  the  day. 
Nor  beheld  those  glad  faces,  yet  all 

Would  tell  me  that  nature  was  keeping 
Some  solemn  festivaL 

The  steer  and  the  steed,  in  their  pastures. 
Lie  down  with  a  look  of  peac^ 

As  if  they  knew  'twas  commanded. 
That  this  day  their  labours  should  cease. 

The  lark's  vesper  song  is  more  thrilling, 
As  he  mounts  to  bid  Heaven  good  ni^t ; 

The  brook  "  sings''  a  quieter  *'  tune ;" 
The  sun  sets  in  lovelier  light. 

The  grass,  the  green  leaves,  and  the  flowers. 
Are  tinged  with  more  exquisite  hues ; 

More  odorous  incense  from  out  them 
Steams  up  with  the  evening  dews. 

So  I  sat  last  Sunday  evening, 

JVIusing  on  all  these  things, 
With  that  quiet  gladness  of  spirit, 

No  thought  of  this  world  brings* 


Then  die  lark  dropt  down  to  his  mate. 
By  her  nest  on  the  dewy  ground ; 

And  the  stir  of  human  life 
Died  away  to  a  distant  sound. 

All  sounds  died  away — ^The  light  laugh, 
,  The  far  footstep,  the  merry  call. 
To  such  stillness,  the  pulse  of  one's  heart 
Might  have  echo'd  a  rose  leaTs  fall. 

And,  by  little  and  little,  the  darkness 

Waved  wider  its  sable  wings. 
Till  the  nearest  objects,  and  largest. 

Became  shapeless,  confused  things. 

And,  at  last,  all  was  dark — Then  I  fdt 
A  cold  sadness  steal  over  my  heart. 

And  I  said  to  myself,  ^^  Such  is  life— 
So  its  hopes  and  its  pleasures  depart." 

And  whennig^t  comes,  thedarknightof  age,' 
What  remaineth  beneath  the  sun, 

Of  all  that  was  lovdy  and  loved. 
Of  all  we  have  leamt  and  done  ? 

MTien  the  eye  waxeth  dim,  and  the  car 
To  sweet  music  grows  dull  and  cold. 

And  the  fancy  bums  low,  and  the  heart— 
Oh,  Heaven !  can  the  heart  grow  old  ? 

Then,  what  remaineth  of  life. 
But  the  lees  with  bitterness  fraught  ? 

What  then— But  I  check'd  as  it  rose. 
And  rebuked  that  weak,  wicked  thought. 

And  I  lifted  mine  eyes  up,  and,  lo ! 

An  answer  was  written  on  high. 
By  the  finger  of  God  himself. 

In  the  depths  of  the  dark  blue  sky. 

There  appear'd  a  sign  in  the  east ; 

A  bright,  beautiful,  fixed  star, 
And  I  look'd  on  its  steady  light 

Till  the  evil  thoughts  fled  afar. 

And  the  lesser  lights  of  Heaven 
Shone  out,  with  their  pale  soft  rays. 

Like  th^  calm,  unearthly  comforts 
Of  a  good  man's  latter  days. 

And  there  came  up  a  sweet  perfume 
From  the  unseen  flowers  below. 

Like  the  savour  of  virtuous  deeds. 
Of  deeds  done  long  ago. 


I  watch'd  the  departing  glory  Like  the  mem'ry  of  well-spent  time. 

Till  its  last  red  streak  grew  pale,  Of  things  that  were  holy  and  dear, 

And  Earth  and  Heaven  were  woven  Of  friends,  *'*'  departed  thu  life 

In  Twilight's  dusky  veil.  In  the  Jjord's  faith  and  fear." 

So  the  burthen  of  darkness  was  taken 

From  my  soul,  and  my  heart  felt  light. 
And  I  laid  me  down  to  slumber 
With  peaceful  thoughts  that  night. 
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No.  XII. 

XPH  A'BM  STMnO£Ifi  KTAUCfiN  IIEFIKISZOMSHAaN 
HAEA  KOTIAAONTA  KAeHMfiMON  OINOnOTAZ£IM. 

rHOc.  lip.  JM. 

[[7%tt  i#  a  diiiich  by  wise  M  PhoeyUdei, 

An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 

Meaning, ''  'Tib  kight  for  good  wikzbibbino  people, 

''  Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  eoond  tbe  boaeb  like  a  ceipplz  ; 

<<  But  oailt  to  chat  while  discussing  thsie  tipple." 

An  excellent  rtde  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'iis^~ 

And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Iloctes»'2 

C.  N.  op.  Ambr^ 

Scene  h-^-The  Chaldee  Chset. 
Enter  Nobth  and  Mr  Ambeose. 

MR  AMBROSE. 

I  hope,  mj  dear  or,  yon  will  not  be  ofiended;  but  I  oumot  ooneeBl  my  de- 
Ikht  in  seemg  yoa  lif^ten  my  door  again,  after  two  months'  abeoice.  God 
b^  yon,  air,  it  does  my  heart  good  to  see  you  so  strong,  so  fineah,  so  mddy.  I 
llnrea  this  wet  autnmn  might  haye  been  too  much  for  you  in  die  country.  But 
Heaven  be  praised — ^Heaven  be  praised— here  you  are  again,  my  gracious  sir  I 
What  can  I  do  for  you  ?— What  will  you  eat r— What  will  you  drink?— Oh 
dear  ;  let  me  stir  thie  fire;  the  poker  is  too  heayy  for  you. 

north. 

Too  heayy  I— Deyil  a  bit.  Why,  Ambrose,  I  haye  been  in  training,  out  at 
Mr  Hogg^s,  you  know.  Zounds,  I  could  feU  a  buffido.  Well,  Amfaroa^  hov 
goes  the  wond  ? 

MR  AMBROSE. 

No  reason  to  complain,  sir.  Oysters  never  were  better  ;  and  the  t^  runs 
dear  as  amber.  Let  me  hang  up  your  crutch,  my  dear  sir.  There  now,  I  am 
happy.  The  house  looks  like  itseli,  now.  Goodness  me,  the  padding  has  had 
a  new  coyer  I  But  the  wood-work  has  seen  service.* 

north. 

That  it  has,  Ambrose.  Why,  you  rogue,  I  got  a  three-pronged  fork  fastened 
to  the  end  on't,  and  I  used  it  as  a  lister. 

MR  AMBROSE. 

A  lister,  sir  ?«— I  ask  your  pardon. 

NORTH. 

Ay,  a  lister.  I  smacked  it  more  than  once  into  die  side  of  a  salmon ;  but 
the  water  has  been  so  drumly,  that  Sandy  Ballantyne  himself  could  do  little 
or  nothing. 

MR  AMBROSE. 

Nothing  surprises  me  now,  sir,  that  you  do.  We  have  a  pietty  pheasant  in 
the  larder.    Shall  I  venture  to  roast  him  for  your  honour  ? 

NORTH. 

At  nine  o'clock  I  expect  a  few  friends ;  so  add  a  stubble-gooae,  some  kid- 
neys, and  hodge-pod^ ;  for  the  night  is  chilly ;  and  a  deUeate  stomach  like 
mine,  Ambrose,  rotnires  coaxing.    Glenlivet. 

MR  AMBROSE. 

Here,  sir,  is  your  accustomed  caulker. 

(North  drinks,  while  Mr  Ambrose  keeps  looking  upon  him  wkh 
a  smile  ofddighted  dtference,  and  emt) 
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NORTH,  {9olm.\ 
What  paper  hare  we  here  ?— Morrnug  Cnroiilcle.  Copyright  sold  fbr 
L.40,000.  A  lie. — ^Letmesee;  any  little  traitorous  copy  of  bad  verses  ?  Not 
one.  Tommy  Moore  and  Jack  Bowring  are  busy  otherwise.  Poor  occupation 
for  gentlemen,  sneezing  at  Church  and  King.  "  That  wretched  creature,  fial* 
lasteros  I"    Nay,  nay ;  this  wont  do ,-  I  am  getting  drowsy. — (jSnoret.) 

Enter  Mr  Ambrose.    A  sound  qffeet  in  tBe  Miby. 

Ma  AMBROSB. 

Mr  Tickler,  sir^Mr  Mullion— and  a  strange  gentleman.  Beg  your  pardon^ 
gentlemen  ;  tiead  softly.    Hs  sleeps.    Bonus  aormitat  Homerus, 

STRANGE  GENTLEMAN. 

Wonderful  city.  Modem  Athens  indeed.  Ne?er  heard  a  more  apt  quota- 
tion.  ^ 

TICKLER,  (slap-iang  on  north's  shoulder.) 
Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fallen !    Mullion,  shake  him  by  the  collar ;  or 
a  slight  kick  on  the  shins.    Awake,  Samson ;  the  Philistines  are  upon  thee ! 
(North  yavms ;  stretches  himseif;  sits  erect;  stares  about  him;  rises 
and  bows.) 

MULLION. 

Capital  subject,  faith,  for  Wilkie.  Achdoebit  Odds  safe  us,  what  a  head! 
Gie's  your  haun,  my  man.  Hooly,  hody  ;  your  nieve's  like  a  vice.  You  dee- 
vil,  you  hae  jirtei  tne  bluidirae  my  finger-ends. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Tickkr,  you  have  not  introduced  me  to  the  young  gentleman. 

TICKLER. 

Mr  Vivian  Joyeose. 

north. 
Young  gentleman— happy  to  take  you  by  the  hand.    I  hope  you  have  no 
objection  to  smokjog. 

JOYEUSB* 

I  have  no  objections  to  anything ;  but  I  shall  hardly  be  on  an  equal  footing 
with  you  Sons  of  the  Mist. 

north,  {to  TICKLER.^ 

Gentlemanly  huL — (Re-enter  Ambrose.) — HoUo !  Ambrose  ?  What  now  ? 
Have  you  seen  a  ghost  ?  or  has  the  cat  run  off  with  the  pheasant  ?  If  so,  I 
trust  he  has  insured  lus  lives. 

MR  AMBROSE. 

Here  is  a  gentleman  in  the  lobby,  inquiring  for  Mr  Tickler. 

TICKLER. 

Shew  him  in.  Hope  it  is  not  that  cursed  consignment  of  cotton  from  Man- 
chester— ^raw-twist,  and*— -The  £nglish  Opium-eater  ! — Huzza !  huaza  1 

(Three  hearty  dieers.) 

JEnter  The  English  Opium-eater  and  The  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

the  shephebd. 

Thank  ye,  lads;  that's  me  ^our  cheering.    Hand  your  hauns,  ye  hallan- 

shakers,  or  my  drums  will  spht.    Sit  down,  sit  down ;  mv  kite's  as  toom  as 

the  Cornal's  head.  I've  had  nae  four-hours,  and  only  a  chack  wi'  Tam  Grieve, 

as  I  came  through  Peebles.    Youll  hae  ordered  supper,  Mr  North  ? 

nobth. 
My  dear  late  English  Opium-Eater,  this  is  an  unexpected,  unhoped  for  hap- 
piness.   I  thought  you  had  been  in  Constantinople. 

THE  OPIUM-EATER. 

You  had  no  reason  whatever  for  any  such  thought.  No  doubt  I  might  have 
been  at  Constantinople— nand  I  wish  that  I  had  been — ^but  I  have  not  been ; 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  have  not  been  there  since  we  last  parted,  any 
more  than  myself.    Have  you,  sir  ? 

THE  SHEPHEBD. 

I  dinna  ken,  sir,  where  you  hae  been ;  but,  hech,  sirs,  yon  bit  Opium  Tract's 
a  desperate  interesting  confession.  It's  perfecdy  dread^ ,  yon  pouring  in  upon 
youo  oriental  imagery.  But  nae  wunner.  Sax  thousand  cbrapso  lowdnam!  It's 
as  muckle,  I  fancy,  as  a  bottle  o'  whusky.   I  tried  the  experiment  mysel,  after 
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reading  the  wee  wild  wicked  wark,  wJ'  five  hunner  draps^  and  I  couped  ower, 
and  contdnued  in  ae  snore  frae  Monday  night  till  Friday  morning.  But  I  had 
naething  to  confess ;  naething  at  least  that  wad  gang  into  words ;  for  it  was  a 
week'lang,  dull,  dim  dwawm  o'  the  mind,  with  a  kind  o'  soun'  bumming  in 
my  lugs ;  and  douds,  clouds,  clouds  hovering  round  and  round ;  and  things  o' 
sight,  no  made  for  Uie  sight ;  and  an  awfu'  smell,  like  the  rotten  sea ;  and  a 
confusion  between  the  right  hand  and  the  left ;  and  events  o'  auld  lang  syne, 
like  the  torments  o'  the  present  hour,  wi'  naething  to  mark  onything  bv ;  and 
doubts  o'  being  quick  or  dead ;  and  something  rouch,  rouch,  like  the  fleece  o' 
a  ram,  and  motion  as  of  an  everlasting  earthquake ;  and  nae  remembrance  o' 
my  ain  christian  name ;  and  a  dismal  tnought  that  I  was  converted  into  a  qua- 
druped cretur,  wi'  four  feet ;  and  a  sair  drowth,  av  sook,  sooking  awa'  at  empty 
win  ;  and  the  lift  doukin'  down  to  smoor  me ;  and  the  moon  wimin  half  a  yard 
o'  my  nose ;  but  no  just  like  the  moon  either.  O  Lord  safe  us !  I'm  a'  grewing 
to  tmnk  o't;  but  how  could  I  confess  ?  for  the  sounds  and  the  sights  were 
baith  shadows ;  and  whare  are  the  words  for  expressing  the  distractions  o'  the 
immaterial  sowl  drowning  in  matter,  and  warstung  wi  unknown  power  to  get 
ance  mair  a  steady  footing  on  the  greensward  o'  the  waking  world  ? 

MULLION. 

Hear  till  him— heflir  till  him*  Ma  faith,  that's  equal  to  the  best  bit  in  a'  the 
Confessions. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

Hand  your  tongue,  you  sumph ;  it's  nae  sic  things.  Mr  Opium-Eater,  I  used 
ay  to  admire  you,  years  sin*  syne ;  and  never  doubted  you  wad  come  out  wi' 
some  wark,  ae  day  or  ither,  tnat  wad  gar  the  Gawpus  glower. 

THE  OPIUM-EATER. 

Gar  the  Gapus  glower ! — Pray,  who  is  the  Gapus  ? 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

The  public,  sir ;  the  public  is  the  Gawpus.  But  what  for  are  you  sae  meta^ 
pheesical,  man  ?  There  s  just  nae  sense  ava  in  metapheesicS  ;  they're  a'  clean 
nonsense.    But  how's  Wudsworth  ? 

THE  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  have  not  seen  him  since  half  past  two  o'clock  on  the  17th  of  September. 
As  far  as  I  could  judge  from  a  transitory  interview,  he  was  in  good  h^th  and 
spirits ;  and,  I  thmk,  fatter  than  he  has  been  for  some  years.  ^'  Though  that's 
not  much." 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

You  lakers  are  dever  chields ;  111  never  deny  that ;  but  you  are  a  conceit- 
ed, upsetting  set,  ane  and  a'  o'  you.  Great  yegotists ;  ana  Wudsworth  the 
warst  o'  ye  a' ;  for  he'll  alloo  nae  merit  to  pny  leevin  cretur  but  himsel.  He's 
a  triflin'  cretur  in  yon  Excursion  ;  there's  some  bonny  spats  here  and  there ;  but 
nae  reader  can  thole  aboon  a  dozen  pages  o't  at  a  screed,  without  whumling 
ower  on  his  seat.  Wudsworth  will  never  h€  popular.  Naebody  can  get  his 
blank  poems  aff  by  heart ;  they're  ower  wordy  and  ower  windy,  tak  my  word 
for't.  Shackspear  will  sae  as  muckle  in  four  lines,  as  Wudsworth  will  say  in 
forty. 

«      THE  OPIUM-EATER. 

It  is  a  pity  that  our  great  living  poets  cannot  be  more  lavish  of  their  praise 
to  each  other. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

Me  no  lavish  o'  praise  ?     I  think  your  friend  a  great  man — ^but— 

NORTH. 

I  wish,  my  dear  Shepherd,  that  you  would  follow  Mr  Wordsworth's  ex- 
ample, and  confine  yourself  to  poetry.    Oh !  for  another  Queen's  Wake. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

I'll  no  confine  myself  to  poetry  for  ony  man.  Neither  does  he.  It's  only 
the  other  day  that  he  pubhshed  "  a  Guide  to  the  Lakes,"  and  he  might  as 
well  have  called  it  a  Treatise  on  Church  Music.  And  then  his  prose  work 
about  Spain  is  no  half  as  gude  as  a  leading  paragraph  in  Jamie  Ballantyne's 
Journal.  The  sense  is  waur,  and  sae  is  the  wording — and  yet  sae  proud 
and  sae  pompous,  as  ^n  nane  kent  about  peace  and  war  but  himsel,  as  gin  he 
could  fecht  a  campaign  better  than  Wellington,  and  n^;otiatc  wi'  foreign 
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coiirto  like  anitber  Canning.  Southev  ynrites  prose  better  than  Wudaworth, 
a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times.  Wna's  that  glowering  at  me  in  the  comer  ? 
Wha  are  ye,  my  lad  ? 

MR  VIVIAN  J0YEU8£. 

I  am  something  of  a  non-descript.-— — 

THE  SHEPHEJID. 

An  Englisher — an  Englisher— I've  a  gleg  lug  for  the  deealicks.  You're 
frae  the  South— but  nae  Cockney.  You  re  ower  weel-spoken  and  ower  weeU 
faured.    Are  ye  married  ? 

ME  JOYEUSE. 

I  fear  that  I  am.    I  am  fresh  j&om  Gretna. 

THE  SUEPHEAD. 

Never  mind — ^Never  mind — You're  a  likely  laddie'-Hind  hae  a  blink  in  thae 
eyne  o'  yours  that  shews  smeddum.  What  are  all  the  people  in  England  doing 
just  the  now  ? 

Mft  JOYEUSE. 

All  reading  No.  II.  of  Knight's  Quarterly  Magasine. 

NORTH. 

A  very  pleasant  miscellany.  Tickler,  you  have  seen  the  work,  Mr  Joyeuse, 
your  veiy  good  health,  and  success  to  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine.  (General 
breeze*) 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

Did  onybody  ever  see  siccau  a  blush  ?  Before  you  hae  been  a  contributor 
for  a  year,  youll  hae  lost  a'  power  of  reddening  in  the  face.  You  may  as  weel 
try  then  to  blush  wi'  the  palm  o'  your  hand. 

TICKLER. 

MuUion,  who  knows  everything  and  everybody,  brought  Mr  Joyeuse  to 
South- side,  and  I  have  only  to  hope  that  his  fair  bnde  will  not  read  him  a  cur- 
tain lecture  to-night,  when  she  hears  where  he  has  been,  among  the  madcaps. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

Curtain  lecture !  We  are  a'  ower  gude  contributors  to  be  fashed  wi'  ony  daft 
nonsense  o'  that  sort.  Na — ^na — ^But  what's  this  Quarterly  Magazine  ? — I  ne« 
ver  heard  tell  o't. 

NORTH. 

Why,  I  will  speak  for  Mr  Joyeuse.  It  is  a  gentlemanly  miscellany— got 
together  bv  a  clan  of  young  scholars,  who  look  upon  the  world  with  a  cheerful 
eye,  and  all  its  ongoings  with  a  spirit  of  hopeful  kindness.  I  cannot  but  envy 
them  their  gay  juvenile  temper,  so  free  from  ^all  and  spite ;  and  am  pleased 
to  the  heart's  core  with  their  elegant  accomplishments.  Their  egotism  is  the 
joyous  freedom  of  exulting  life ;  and  they  see  aU  things  in  a  glow  of  enthu- 
siasm which  makes  ordinary  objects  beautiful,  and  b^uty  still  more  beau- 
teous.   Do  you  wish  for  my  advice,  my  young  friend  ? 

MH  JOYEUSE. 

Upon  honour.  Sir  Christopher,  I  am  quite  overpowered.  Forgive  me,  when 
I  confess  that  I  had  my.mi^vings  on  entering  your  presence.  Bat  ^ey  are 
all  vanished.  Believe  me  that  I  value  most  nighly  the  expression  of  your 
jgood-will  and  friendly  sentiments  towards  myself  and  coadjutors. 

NORTH. 

Love  freedom— continue,  I  ought  to  say,  to  love  it ;  and  prove  your  love,  by 
defending  aU  the  old  sacred  institutions  of  this  great  land.  Keep  aloof  from 
all  association  with  base  ignorance,  and  presumption,  and  imposture.  Let  all 
your  sentiments  be  kind,  generous,  and  manly,  and  vour  opinions  will  be  safe, 
for  the  heart  and  the  head  are  the  only  members  of  tne  Holy  Alliance,  and  woe 
unto  all  men  when  they  are  not  in  umon.  Give  us  some  more  of  your  classi- 
cal learning — ^more  of  the  sparkling  treasures  of  your  scholarship,  for  in  that 
all  our  best  miscellanies  are  somewhat  deficient,  (mine  own  not  excepted,) 
and  you  may  here  lead  the  way.  Are  you  not  Etonians,  Wykeamists,  Oxon- 
ians, and  Cantabs,  and  in  the  finished  grace  of  manhood?  Don't  forget  your 
classics. 

THE  SHEPHERD.^ 

DInna  mind  a  single  word  that  Mr  North  says  about  classics,  Mr  Joyous. 
Gin  ye  introduce  Latin  and  Greek  into  your  Magazine,  you'll  clean  spoil't. 
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There'g  naething  like  a  general  interest  taken  in  the  daesicB  throngjioat  the 
kintra ;  and  I  whiles  jalouse  that  some  praise  Homer  and  Horace^  and  Poly- 
dore  Virgil,  and  ''  the  rest/'  that  ken  hut  little  about  them^  and  oonldna  read 
the  crabl^  Greek  letters  aff-hand  without  stuttering* 

THB  OPIUM-EATER. 

.  All  the  magazines  of  the  day  are  deficient;  first>  in  classical  literatoze^  se- 
condly, in  poudcal  economy,  and  thirdly,  in  psychology. 

THE  BHEPHERD. 

Tuts^tnta. 

TICKLEa. 

Mr  Joyeuse,  I  agree  with  North  in  strenuously  recommending  yon  and  your 
friends  to  give  us  classical  dissertations,  notes,  notices,  coi^ectures,  imitations, 
translationB,  and  what  not.  Confound  the  Cockneys !  they  will  be  prating  on 
such  points— «nd  have  smuggled  their  accursed  pronunciation  into  Olympus. 
There  is  County  Tims  proceeding,  step  by  step,  from  Robert  Bruce  to  Ju- 
piter Tonans ;  and  addressing  DiauAR  as  familiarly  as  he  would  a  nymph  of 
Covent-Garden,  coming  to  redeem  two  silver  tea-spoons.  There  was  John 
Keats  enacting  AdoIIar,  because  he  believed  that  personage  to  have  been,  like 
himself,  an  apothecary,  and  sickening,  because  the  pubUc  was  impatient  <^ 
his  drugs.  There  is  Barry,  quite  beside  himself  with  the  spectacle  of  Deucalion 
and  Psyche  peopling  the  earth  anew  by  chucking  stones  over  their  shoulders, 
-»in  my  himible  opmion,  I  confess,  a  most  miserable  pastime ; — and  there  is 
King  Leigh  absolutely  enlisting  Mars  into  the  Hampst^d  heavy  dragoons^  and 
employing  him  as  his  own  orjderlt. 

THE  shepherd. 

Capital,  Mr  Tickler,  canitaL— -I  aye  like  yon  when  you  are  wut^.  Gang 
on-— let  me  dap  you  on  uie  back— slash  awa  at  the  Cockneys,  for  tney  are  a 
squad  I  scunner  at;  and  oh !  man^  but  you  hae  in  troth  put  them  down  Wt'  a 
vengeance  I 

TICKLER. 

Hazlitt  is  the  most  loathsome.  Hunt  the  most  ludicrous.  Pygmalion  is  so 
brutbSed  and  besotted  now,  that  he  walks  out  into  the  public  street,  enters  a 
bookseller's  shop,  mounts  a  stool,  and  rejiresents  Priapus  in  Lud^te  HilL 
King  Leigh  would  not  do  this  for  the  world.  From  such  enormities  he  is  pre- 
served, partly  bj  a  sort  of  not  unamiable  fastidiousness,  but  chiefly  by  a  pas- 
sionate admiration  of  his  yellow  breeches,  in  which  he  feels  himself  satined 
with  his  own  divine  perfections.  I  do  not  dislike  Leigh  Hunt  by  any  manner 
of  means.  By  the  way,  Mr  Joyeuse,  there  are  some  good  stanzas  about  him, 
in  Ejiight — ^for  example — 

Theyll  say — I  sha'nt  believe  'em— but  theyll  say. 

That  Leigh's  become  what  once  he  most  abhorr'd. 
Has  thrown  his  indenendence  all  away. 

And  dubb'd  himself  toad-eater  to  a  lord ;  ' 

And  though,  of  course,  youll  hit  as  hard  as  they, 

I  fear  jroull  find  it  difiicult  to  ward 
Their  poison'd  arrows  ofl^you'd  best  come  back. 
Before  the  Cockney  kingdom  goes  to  wrack. 
The  Examiner's  grown  dull  as  well  as  dirty. 

The  Indicator's  sick,  the  Liberal  dead — 
I  hear  its  readers  were  some  six-and-thirty ; 

But  really  'twas  too  stupid  to  be  read, 
'lis  plain  your  present  partnership  has  hurt  ye : 
Poor  brother  John  ^' looks  up,  and  is  not  fed," 
For  scarce  a  soul  will  purchase,  or  get  through  one, 
£'en  of  his  shilling  budgets  of  Don  Juan. 

NORTH. 

Do  you  quote  from  memory?  I  remember  a  good  stanza  in  Don  Juan  about 
John  Keats,  Hazlitt's  Apollo,  and  Apothecary. 

John  Keats  who  was  killed  ofi'by  one  critique. 
Just  as  he  reaUy  prcmUed  something  great. 
If  not  intelligible — ^wi^ont  Greek, 
Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  kte, 
1 
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Much  at  they  mi^t  have  been  eappoeed  to  iqpeak. 

Poor  fellow  I  hu  was  an  untowuti  fate ;  ^ 

Tis  Btrange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle. 

Should  let  itself  be  snuflTd  out  by  an  article. 

TICKLER. 

Exactly  so.  Now,  what  a  pretty  fellow  is  the  publisher  of  Don  Juan  ?  John 
Keats  was  the  espedal  friend  of  himself  and  brother ;  and  they  both  raved  like 
bedlamites  against  all  who  were  at  all  sharo  upon  the  poor  apothecary.  Bui 
what  will  not  the  base  love  of  filthy  lucre !-— Alas !  his  lordship  is  driven  to 
degradation.  And  who  but  this  crew  would  become  parties  to  a  libel  on  their 
own  best-beloved  dead  friend  ? 

THE  SHEPHERn. 

There's  nae  answering  questions  like  these.  The  puir  devil  must  be  dumb. 
A  crabbed  discontented  creature  o'  a  neebour  o'  ours  takes  in  the  Examiner; 
and  I  see  they  are  aye  yammering  and  compleening  upon  you  lads  here, 
but  canna  speak  out.  Thev  are  a'  tongue-tied,  and  can  only  gim,  gim,  gam. 
Blackwood  nere,  and  Blackwood  there,  but  nothing  made  out  or  specmed* 
Bandy-legged  Baldy  Dinmont  himsel  allows  they  are  just  like  a  parcel  o'  weans 
frighted  at  their  dominie,  when  Christopher  appears,  and  lose  a  power  to  bar* 
the  maister  out,  when  they  see  the  taws  anoe  mair,  and  begin  dinglan  in  their 
doups  in  the  very  fiver  o'  an  imaginary  skelping. 

NORTH. 

It  is  all  Yearj  true,  my  dear  Shepherd.  I  often  think  that  our  weak  points 
have  never  yet  been  attacked,  for  is  it  not  singular  that  no  impression  has  ever 
yet  been  made  on  any  part  of  our  whole  line  ?  Good  gracious  1  only  think  on  our 
shameful  violation  of  truth !  Why,  that  of  itself,  if  properly  exposed,  and  held 
out  to  universal  detestation,  would  materially  diminish  our  sale  in  this  great 
niatteff-of-&ct  ^ge  and  country.  Who,  like  us,  have  polluted  the  sources  of 
iiistory? 

THE  SHEPHBU). 

Hush,  hush !— We  dinna  ken  Mr  Joyous  weel  aneuch  yet  to  lippen  to  him. 
Perhans  hell  betray  the  sacred  confidence  o'  private  freenship !  Isna  that  the 
way  tney  wordit? 

Ma  ^OYCUSK. 

I  shall  make  no  rash  promises.  My  reply  to  the  Shepherd  shall  be  in  a  quo* 
tation.    Byron  loquitur. 

Tney  &rr'd,  as  aged  men  trill  do ;  but  by 

And  by  we'll  talk  of  that ;  and  if  we  don't, 
'Twill  be  because  our  notion, is  not  high 

Of  politicians,  and  their  double  front. 
Who  live  by  lies,  yet  dare  not  boldlv  lie  :•<-- 

Now,  what  I  love  in  women  is,  tney  won't. 
Or  can't  do  otherwise,  than  lie ;  but  do  it 
So  well,  the  very  truUi  seems  falsehood  to  it. 
And,  after  all,  what  is  a  lie  ?  'Tis  but 

The  truth  in  masquerade ;  and  I  defy 
Histmans,  heroes,  kwyers,  priests,  to  put 

A  fact  without  some  leven  of  a  lie. 
The  very  shadow  of  true  troth  would  shut 

Up  annals,  revelations,  noe^. 
And  prophecy--except  it  should  be  dated 
Some  years  before  the  incidents  rdated. 

NORTH. 

•  Wen,  well,  we  stand  excused  like  our  neighbours,  the  rest  of  the  human 
race.  But  what  say  you  to  our  gross  inconsistency,  in  raising  a  mortal  one  day 
to  the  skies,  and  another  nulling  him  an  angel  down  ?  In  one  article  you  are 
so  saluted  in  the  nose  witn  the  bagpipe  of  our  praise,  "  that  you  cannot  con« 
tain,  you  ninny,  for  afiection ;"  ana  at  p.  36,  you  find  yourself  so  vilified^ 
vitunerated,  taxred  and  feathered,  tbat  you  are  amid  .even  to  run  to  Uj  and 

.  would  fain  hide  yourself  for  a  month  in  a  dark  closet.  Who  can  defend  this  ? 

TICKXSa. 

I  can.  The  fault  is  not  with  ui|»  but  it  lies  in  the  constitution  qf  human  nft- 
VoL.  XIV.  S  Q 
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tore.  For,  UMky,  a  given  man  is  acute,  sensible,  enlightened^  eloquent,  and 
so  forth.  We  praise  and  pet  him  accordingly — smooth  him  down  the  back 
along  with  the  hair— give  him  a  sop — tell  him  he  is  a  clever  dog,  and  caU  him 
Trusty,  or  Help,  or  Neptune,  or  Jupiter.  The  very  next  day  we  see  the  same 
given  man  in  a  totally  difTerent  predicament,  that  is  to  say,  utterly  senseless, 
worse  than  senseless,  raving.  What  do  we  do  then  p  We  either  eye  him  as- 
kance, and  not  wishing  to  be  bitten,  and  to  die  of  the  hydrophobia,  make  the 
best  of  our  way  home,  or  to  Ambrose's,  without  saying  a  word ;  or  we  take  a 
sapling  and  drub  him  off;  or  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  we  ahoot  him 
dead  upon  the  spot.  Call  you  this  inconsistency.  Not  it  indeed.  Shall  I  0« 
lustrate  our  conauct  by  examples  ? 

NORTH. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  that  at  present    But  what  do  you  aay  to  our 

COABSCNKSS  ? 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

'    Ay,  ay,  Mr  Tickler,  what  do  you  say  to  your  coorseness  ? 

TICKLER. 

In  the  meantime,  James,  read  that,  and  you  will  know  what  I  say  about 
yours.  {Gives  him  a  critique  an  the  Three  Perils,) 

But  as  to  the  occasional  coarsenesses  to  be  found  in  Maga,  I  am,  from  the  very 
bottom  (no  coarseness  in  that,  I  hope,)  of  my  heart,  sorry  (o  see  them,  and 
much  sorrier  to  think  that  I  should  myself  have  written  too  many  of  them. 
They  must  be  disgusting  occasionally  to  delicate  minds ;  nay,  even  to  minds  not 
delicate.  And  I  verily  believe,  that  to  Englishmen  in  general,  this  is  our  very 
greatest  fault  Witn  sincere  sorrow,  if  not  contrition,  do  I,  for  one,  confess 
my  fault ;  and  should  I  ever  write  any  more  for  the  Magazine,  I  hope  to  keep 
myself  within  the  limits  of  decorum.  Intense  wit  will  season  intense  coarse- 
ness; but  then  I  am  at  tiroes  very  coarse  indeed,  without  being  witty  at  all ; 
and  am  convinced,  that  some  passages  in  my  letters,  although  these  are  on  the 
whole  popular,  and  deservedly  so,  have  been  read  by  not  a  few  whom  I  would 
be  most  unwilling  to  ofiend,  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  and  most  unalloy- 
ed disgust 

MR  JOYEUSE. 

Not  at  all,  Mr  Tickler — ^not  at  ail.  Bdieve-  it  not^  my  dear  sir.  Coane 
you  may  occasionally  be,  but  you  are  always  witty. 

THE  OFIUM  EATER. 

I  have  always  admired  Mr  Tickler's  letters,  there  is  such  a  boundless  over- 
flow of  rejoicing  fancies ;  and  what  if  one  particular  expression,  or  sentence, 
even  paragraph,  be  what  is  called  coarse^of  coarseness  as  a  specific,  definite, 
and  determinate  quality  of  thought,  I  have  no  dear  idea,)  it  is  lost,  swallowed 
up,  and  driven  along  in  the  ever-flowing  tide ;  and  he  who  should  be  drown- 
ea  in  trying  to  pick  it  up,  could  never,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  fit  subject  for  re^ 
susdtation,  but  would  deserve  to  be  scouted  not  only  by  the  humane,  but  by 
the  Humane  Society.  If  I  were  permitted  to  say  freely  what  are  your  great- 
est faults,  I  should  say  that 

Enter  Mr  AmiaosE,  Just  in  the  nidt  of  time. 

MR  AMBROSE. 

Gentlemen,  supper's  on  the  table. 

HORTH. 

Mr  Joyeuse,  lend  me  your  arm. 

{Exeunt,  followed  by  the  Opium  Eater,  Tiekkr,  (he  Sh^herd, 
and  Mttllion*)  > 


Scene  II. — Blue  Parlour, 

TICKLER. 

Now  for  the  goose.^A  ten-pounder.  All  our  geese  are  swans.  There,  saw 
▼e  ever  a  bosom  sliced  more  dexterously? — Off  go  the  legs-nnnack  goes  the 
feack  into  shivers — so  much  for  the  doup.  Reach  me  over  the  apple  sauce. 
Mullion,  give  us  the  old  pun  upon  the  sage.    Who  choses  goose  ? 
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UVLLIOV. 

in  trouble  you  for  the  breast  and  legs,  wi'  a  squash  o'  the  apple  crowdy. 
Ambrose^  bread  and  potatoes^  and  a  pot  of  porter. 

THE    OPIUM  EATEB. 

Mr  Ambrose^  be  so  good  as  bring  me  coffee. 

SHEPHERD. 

Coffee ! ! — ^What  the  deevil  are  you  gaun  to  do  wi'  coffee  at  this  time  o 
nighty  man  ?  Wha  ever  sooos  upon  coffee  ?  Come  here,  Mr  Ambrose,  tak  him 
ower  this  trencher  o'  bet  kioneys,  I  never  hae  touched  them. 

TICKLEE. 

Is  your  pullet  tender.  Kit?  There  be  vulgar  souls  who  prefer  barn-door 
fowl  to  pheasants,  mutton  to  venison,  and  cider  to  champagne.  So  there  be 
who  prefer  curduroy  to  cassimere  breeches,  and  the  •'  Blue  and  Yellow"  to 
green-gowned  Maga.  To  such  souls,  your  smooth-shining  transparent  grape  is 
not  so  sweet  as  your  small  red  hairy  gooseberry.  The  brutes  cannot  dine  with- 
out potatoes  to  their  fish 

THE  SHEPHEBD. 

What  say  ye,  Mr  Tickler  ?  wadna  you  eat  ^tatoes  to  sawmont  ?  I  thought 
ye  had  kent  lletter  than  to  place  gend&ty  on  sick  like  gruns.  At  the  Duke's, 
every  one  did  just  as  he  liked  best  himsell,  and  tell't  the  flunkies  to  take  their 
plates  to  ilka  dish  that  pleased  their  e'e,  without  ony  restraint.  But  ye  haena 
been  muckle  in  hek  life  these  last  fifty  years. 

TICKLER, 

My  dear  MuUion,  I  beseech  you  not  to  draw  your  knife  through  your 
mouth  in  that  most  dangerous  fasnion ;  you'll  never  stop  till  ye  cut  it  from  ear 
to  ear.    For  the  sake  of  our  common  humanity,  use  your  forlc. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

Never  mind  him,  Mullion — ^he's  speaking  havers.  I  hae  used  my  knife  that 
way  ever  since  I  was  fed  upon  flesh,  and  I  never  cut  my  mouth  to  any  serious 
extent,  above  a  score  times  in  my  life. 

(Jfr  Ambrose  sets  down  a  silver  coffee-pot,  and  a  plate  of 
muffins,  before  the  Opiunh-Eater.) 

THE  OPIUM  eater. 

I  believe,  Mr  Hogg,  that  it  has  been  ascertained  by  medical  men,  through 
an  experience  of  some  thousand  years,  that  no  eater  of  hot  and  heavy  suppers 
ever  yet  saw  his  grand  climacteric.  I  do  not  mention  this  as  any  argument 
against  hot  and  heavy  suppers,  except  to  those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  at- 
taining a  tolerable  old  age.  You,  probably,  have  made  up  your  mind  to  die 
before  that  period  ;  in  which  case,  not  to  eat  hot  and  heavy  suppers,  if  you 
like  them,  would  mdy  be  most  unreasonable,  and  not  to  be  expected  from  a 
man  of  your  acknowledged  intelligence  and  understanding.  I  beg  now  to  re- 
turn your  kidneys,  with  an  assurance  that  I  have  not  touched  tliem,  and  they 
atiU  seem  to  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  animal  heat. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

I  dinna  ken  what's  the  matter  wi'  me  the  night,  but  I'm  no  half  so  hungry 
as  I  expeckit.  Thae  muffins  look  gaeing  inviting ;  the  coffee  comes  gnrgUng 
out  wi  a  brown  sappy  sound.  I  wonder  whare  Mr  Ambrose  got  that  ream. 
A  spider  might  crawl  on't.  I  wuah,  sir,  you  would  gie  us  a  single  cup,  and  a 
wheen  muffins.    (7^  Opium  Eater  henignantly  complies. y 

NORTH. 

Pray,  Tickler,  what  sort  of  an  eater  do  you  suppose  Barry  Cornwall? 

TICKLER. 

The  merry-thought  of  a  chick — ^three  tea-spoonfulls  of  peas,  the  eighth  part 
of  a  French  roll,  a  sprig  of  cauliflower,  and  an  almost  imperceptible  dew  of 
parsley  and  butter,  would,  I  think,  dine  the  author  of  '^  The  Deluge."  By  the 
way,  there  is  somethii^  surely  not  a  little  absurd,  in  the  notion  of  a  person 
unaertaking  the  "  Flo^,"  whom  the  slightest  shower  would  drive  under  a 
balcony,  or  into  a  hackney-coach.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  carried  "  The  De- 
luge" m  his  pocket  to  Colburn,  under  an  umbrella. 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Tickler,  you  cannot  answer  the  very  simplest  question  witheui 
runmng  into  your  usual  personalities.  What  does  Byron  dine  on,  think  ye  ? 
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TICCI^R. 

Bjpioii!---Why,  buU-beef  and piekled  salmon,  lobe foie.  IVliat  dte  wodild 
he  cune  on  ?  I  nerer  sospected,  at  least  accused  him^  of  canmbelism.  And  yet, 
during  the  composition  of  Cain,  there  is  no  saying  what  he  may  hare  done. 

THE  SHEPHERB. 

I'm  thinking,  sb*,  when  Tarn  Muir  was  penning  his  Loves  of  the  Angels, 
that  he  fed  upon  cdf-foot  jeelHes,  stewed  prunes^  the  dish  they  ca'  curry,  and 
oysters.    These  last  are  desperate  for  that. 

TICKLER. 

Did  you  ever  hear  it  said  that  Mr  Rogers  never  eat  animal  food,  nor  drank 
spirits  r 

NORTH. 

I  have  seen  him  do  both. 

TICKLER. 

Well,  you  astoni^  me.    I  could  not  otherwise  have  believed  it 

MULLION. 

Never,  never,  never,  in  all  my  bom  days,  did  I  eat  such  a  glorious  platefoll 
of  Iddnevs  as  that  which  Mr  Opium-Eater  lately  transmitted  to  me  thnra^ 
the  hands  of  our  Ambrose.  I  fed  as  if  I  could  bump  my  crown  against  the 
ceOing.  I  hae  eaten  the  apple  o'  the  tree  of  knowledge.  I  understand  things 
I  never  had  the  least  ettling  of  before.  WiU  ony  o'  ye  enter  into  an  argument? 
Chuse  your  subject,  and  I  m  your  man,  in  Geology,  moralitjr,  anatomy,  che- 
mistry, history,  poetry,  and  tne  fine  arts.  My  very  language  is  English,  whe» 
ther  I  will  or  no,  and  I  am  overpowered  with  a  power  m  words. 

THE  OVIVM'ZATZR,' (aside  to  TICKLER.) 

I  fear  that  Mr  Mullion's  excessive  animation  is  owing  to  a  slight  mistake  ci 
mine.  I  carelessly  allowed  a  few  grains  of  opium  to  sllie  out  of  my  box  into 
the  plate  of  kidneys  which  Mr  Hogg  sent  for  my  delectation ;  and  ere  I  could 
pick  them  out,  Mr  Ambrose  wafted  away  the  poisoned  dish  to  Mr  MuDion,  at 
a  signal,  I  presume,  understood  between  the  parties. 

MULLION. 

I  saj,  Opium-Eater,  or  Opossum,  or  what  do  they  call  you,  did  you  ever  see 
an  umcom  ?  What  signifies  an  Egyptian  ibis,  or  crocodile  of  the  Nile — ^I  have 
an  unicorn  at  livery  Just  now  in  Rose-Street.  Tickler,  will  you  mount  ?  No- 
ble subject  for  John  Watson.    No  man  paints  an  unicorn  better. 

NORTH. 

John  Watson  paints  everyihinji;  well.  But  (aside  to  The  Shephbrb)  aaw 
ye  ever  such  extraordinary  eyes  m  a  man's  head  as  in  Mullion's  ? 

MULLION. 

Francis  Maximus  Macnab's  Theory  of  the  Universe  is  the  only  sensible 
book  I  ever  read.    Mr  Ambrose — Mr  Ambrose — brin^  me  the  Scotaman. 

THE  SHEPHERD,  (tO  NORTH.) 

I  have  heard  there  was  something  wrang  wi'  Miulion  at  school ;  and  it'a 
breaking  out  you  see  noo.    He's  gaen  clean  ^vud.    I  wus  he  mayna  bite. 

TICKLER. 

Sell  your  unicorn  to  Polito,  Mullion. 

MULLION. 

Polito !— «y,  a  glorious  collection  of  wild  beasts— a  perfect  House  o'  Com- 
mons ;  where  ekch  tribe  of  beasts  has  its  representative.  MOd,  nunestic, 
towzy-headed,  big-pawed,  lean-hurdied  lion,  saw  ye  ever  Mungo  Park  ?  Ti- 
ger, tiger,  royal  tiger — jungle-jumping,  son-o'-Sir-Hector-Munro-devour- 
mg  tiger  I  (iZtiet.)  ^ 

THE  SHEPHERn. 

Whare  are  you  gaun  ?— Wait  an  hour  or  twa,  and  111  see  ye  hame. 

MULLION. 

I  am  ofi*  to  the  Pier  of  Leith.  >\liat  so  beautiful  as  the  sea  at  midnight  I 
A  glorious  constellation  art  thou,  O  Great  Bear !     Hurra !  hurra ! 

(Ejnt,  toithotU  Ms  hat.) 

THE  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  must  ^ve  this  case,  in  a  note,  to  a  new  edition  of  my  Confessions.  If  Mr 
Mullion  did  really  eat  all  the  kidneys,  he  must  now  have  in  his  stomadi  that 
whidi  is  about  equal  to  570  drops  of  laudanum. 
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THtf  SNBPHEIID. 

Eftt  ft'  the  kidneys !— That  he  did,  111  swear. 

TUB  OPnrM-BATEE. 

Meet  probftbly,  Mr  Mullion  will  fall  into  a  sute  of  utter  insenmbility  in  a 
couple  of  hours.    Convulsions  may  follow,  and  then — death. 

TUB  SHEPHEHD. 

Deevil  the  fears.  Mnllion  'ill  dee  nane.  I'll  wauger  he'll  be  eating  twa 
eggs  to  his  breakfast  the  mom,  and  a  shave  o'  the  red  roun' ;  luking  fira  him 
a  the  time  wi'  een  as  sharp  as  damin'  needles,  and  paunin'  in  his  cup  for  mair 
sugar. 

TtCKLSB. 

Suppose  now  that  the  convemtion  be  made  to  take  a  literary  or  philosophi- 
cal turn.  Mi'  North,  what  is  your  opinion  on  the  influence  of  literature  on 
human  life  ? 

MOHTH. 

Why,  after  all,  a  love  or  knowledge  of  literature  forms  but  a  small  and  un- 
important part  of  the  character  either  of  man  or  woman.  Have  we  not  all  dear 
friends  whom  we  admit  to  our  most  sacred  confidence,  who  never  take  up  a 
printed  book  (Maga  excepted)  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  ?  How  few  mar« 
lied  women  remember,  or  at  least  care  a  straw  about,  anythinff  they  read  in 
their  maidenhood,  when  in  search  of  husbands !  Take  any  lady,  young,  old, 
or  middle-aged,  and  examine  the  dear  creature  with  a  few  cross-questions,  and 
you  will  not  ^  to  be  delighted  with  her  consummate  ignorance  of  all  that  is 
written  in  books.  But  what  of  that  ?  Do  you  like,  love,  esteem^  despise,  or 
hate  her,  the  more  or  less  ? — Not  a  whit. 

THE  OriUM-EATBR. 

The  female  mind  knows  intuitively  all  that  is  really  worth  knowing*;  and 
die  performance  of  duty  with  women  is  simply  an  outward  maniftstation  of 
an  inward  state  agreeable  to  nature ;  both  alike  unconsdouslv,  it  may  be,  ex- 
isting in  perfect  adaptation  to  the  pcxmliar  circumstances  of  hie.  Books  may, 
or  may  not,  cherish  and  direct  the  tendendee  of  a  female  character,  naturally 
fine,  oelicate,  pure,  and  also  strong ;  but  most  certain  is  it,  that  books  are  not 
the  sine-quft^non  condition  of  excdlence.  The  woman  who  never  saw  S  book 
SMy  be  infinitely  superior,  even  in  all  those  matters  of  which  books  treat,  to 
the  woman  who  has  read,  and  read  intelligently,  10,000  volumes.  For  one  do- 
mestic incident  shall  teach  more  wisdom  wan  the  catastrophes  of  a  hundred 
novels ;  and  one  single  smile  from  an  infant  at  its  mother's  breast  may  make 
that  mother  wiser  in  love  than  even  all  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  the  poetry 
of  Wordsworth. 

THE  SHBPHERn. 

There  now— I  just  ca'  (hat  sound  sense  and  a  true  anothegm.  And  whatU 
ye  say  to  poets  and  sicHke,  that  put  meretricious  thounits  into  the  nature  of 
woman,  and  daxsle  the  puir  innocent  things'  eyne  tm  they  can  see  naething 
like  the  path  of  duty,  but  gang  ramstam  and  camstrairy,  aiblins  to  the  right 
hand  ana  aiblins  to  the  left }  In  that  case,  one  might  odl  his  brother  a  fool, 
without  danger  of  the  fire. 

TICKLES. 

Well  spoken,  my  dear  James*  I  beg  your  pardon,  once  more,  for  having 
ever  called  you  ^*  a  coorse  tyke."  You  have  a  soul,  James ;  and  that  is  enough. 

THE  SHEPHBRB. 

We  have  all  sowls,  Mr  Tickler,  and  that  some  folks  will  come  to  know  at 
last.  But  I  am  nae  dour  Calvinistic  minister,  to  deal  out  damnation  on  my 
brethren.  All  I  say  is  this,  that  if  the  lowest  shepherd  lad  in  a'  Scotland  were 
to  compose  poems  just  on  purpose  to  seduce  lasses,  he  would  be  kicked  like  a 
foot-ba  frae  ae  parish  to  anither.  And  vrill  gentlemen  o'  education,  wha  can 
read  Gre^,  and  hae  been  at  a  college-university,  do  that  and  be  cuddled  for't, 
that  would  bring  a  loon  like  Jock  Lmton  to  the  staoig,  the  pond,  or  the  pump  ? 

KORTH. 

Yon  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  there  are  no  sudi  songs  among  the  <dd 
Scottish  poetry.  Shepherd  ? 

THE  SHEPHEBB. 

No  half  a  dissen  in  the  haOl  byke—and  them  wrote,  I  jakmse,  by  Usy 
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monloiy  loodiy  and  sftberlunzle-meii.  Bnt  what  I  aay  It  true,  thai  knre-Tenei, 
campoied  wi*  a  wicked  spiiit  o'  deedt  and  oorruptioii,  are  no  rife  in  odj  n»> 
tional  poetry ;  and^  least  o'  all,  in  that  of  our  ain  Soodand.  Men  are  men — 
and,  btesainp  on  them,  women  are  women ;  and  mony  a  droll  w«d  is  said, 
and  droll  thmg  done,  among  kintra  folks.  But  they  a'  ettle  at  a  kind  o'  in* 
nocence ;  and  when  they  fa',  it  is  the  frailty  of  nature  for  the  maist  part,  and 
there  is  true  repentance  and  reformation.  But  funny  langs  are  the  want  o' 
poets'  sins  in  lowly  life ;  and  if  siocan  a  chiel  as  Tarn  Mnir,  bonny  bonny 
writer  as  he  is,  were  to  settle  in  theForest^he  might  hae  a  gowden  fleeoe»  hoi 
in  faith  he  would  soon  be  a  wether. 

THE  OPIUM-EATZa. 

Amatory  poetry  is  not  only  the  least  intellectual,  but  it  n  also  the  least  ioia. 
ginati ye  and  the  least  passionate  of  poetry. 

THE  SHBPHE&n. 

Hoots,  man — ^I  dinna  understand  you  sae  wed  now.    What  say  ye  ? 

THE  OriUM-EATEE. 

In  mere  amatory  poetry — ^that  is,  yerse  addressed  to  ladies  in  a  spirit  of 
complimentary  flirtation,  there  if  a  necessary  prostration  or  relinquislunent  of 
the  mtellect :  the  imaginatiye  faculty  cuinot  deal  with  worthless  trifles ;  and 
passion,  which  deayea  to  flesh  and  bloody  dies  and  grows  drowsy  on  a  cold  thin 
diet  of  words. 

THE  SHEPHERD* 

That's  better  exprnsed ;  at  least,  it  suits  better  the  leyel  o'  my  understand- 
ing, and  that's  the  criterion  we  a'  judge  by.  Now,  sir,  this  I  wull  say  for  the 
Lake  folk,  that  they,  ane  and  a',  without  exceptions,  excel  in  naindng  shfr- 
diaracters.  Wudsworth,  Wulson,  Soothey,  Coalrich,  and  yourself,  sir,  (for  con- 
found me  gin  you're  no  a  poet,)  make  me  far  mair  in  loye  with  the  "  Women- 
Folk^— the  Women-Folk,'  [[wait  a  wee  and  you'll  hear  me  sing  that  aai^^ 
.than  Tam  Muir  and  a'  that  crew.  Wulson's  gotten  awfu'  proud,  diey  say, 
since  he  was  made  a  Professbr ;  but  let  him  lecture  as  doquently's  he  likes, 
frae  lammas  to  X^ammas,  for  fifty  year — ^and  by  the  Ide  o'  Palms  and  the 
City  o'  the  Plague  wuU  he  be  remembered  at  lasL  They're  baith  fii'  o'  haven  ; 
but  oh !  man,  eyery  now  and  then,  he  is  dmblime,  and  for  pawthos  he  beats 
a'.  Wudsw<^  wunna  alloo  that ;  but  it's  true,  and  I  hae  pleasure  in  sayii^ 
it. 

THE  OPIUM-EATSK. 

If,  by  pathos,  you  mean  mere  human  feeling,  ^  it  exists  unmodified  by  the 
imsgination,  then  our  opinions  respecting  the  two  poets  odndde.  But  in  ''  the 
thoughts  that  do  often  he  too  deep  for  tean,"  I  ooncdye  WilUun  Wordsworth 
unequalled  among  the  sons  of  song.  Mark  me — I  do  not  say  that  the  othv 
poef  has  no  imagination  ;  he  has  a  fine  and  powerful  imagination.    But 

THE  SHEPHERD.  ^ 

You  may  say  onything  a^unst  him  ye  like ;  but  you  needna  ruae  Wuds- 
worth alxxMB  eyerybody,  leevin  or  dead.  Ae  thing  he  does  exod  in — ^the  ma- 
king o'  deep  and  true  obseryations  and  reflections,  that  come  in  unco  wed 
amanff  dull  and  barren  places,  and  wad  serve  for  mottoes  or  themes.  Wuds- 
worth s  likewise  a  capital  discouraer  in  a  vivy-voce  twa-handed  crack,  awaT 
fine  his  ain  house.    About  yon  Lakes,  he's  just  perfectly  intokrable. 

TICKLER. 

Come,  come— have  done  with  the  Laken. 

NORTH. 

I  confess  criticism  is  not  what  it  .ought  to  be,  not  what  it  might  be.  But 
am  I  a  bad  critic,  sir? 

THE  OPIUM-EATER. 

No,  sir,  you  may  juatly  be  called  a  good  critic  For,  in  the  fint  place,  you 
have  a  reverent,  I  nad  dmost  said  a  devout  regard  fiir  genius,  and  not  only 
unhesitatingly,  but  with  alacrity  and  delight,  pay  it  homage.  You  fed  no  de- 
gradation of  self  in  the  exdtation  of  others ;  and  seem  to  me  never  to  write 
such  pure  English,  as  when  insjured  by  the  divine  glow  of  admiration.  No 
other  critic  do  I  know  since  Aristode,  to  compare  wiu  you  in  this  great  esaen- 
tid ;  and  feding  that  on  all  grand  occasions  you  an  cordid  and  sincere^  I  peruse 
your  eloquent  expositions,  and  your  fervid  stnins  of  thought,  not  dways  with 
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entire  consentaneiety  of  8entinient>  yet,  without  doubt^  always  in  a  state  ap« 
proxiniating  to  mental  unison ;  a  state  in  which  I  am  made  conseious  of  the 
concord  subsisting  between  the  great  strings  of  our  hearts,  even  by  the  slight 
discords  that  I  internally  hear  proceeding  with  an  under  tone,  among  the  in« 
ferior  notes  of  that  mighty  and  mysterious  instrument. 

THE  SHBPHfRD. 

Gude  safb  us !— 'that's  grand — and  it  s  better  than  grand,  it's  true.  I  fbigie 
the  lads  a'  their  sins,  for  sake  o'  their  free,  out-spoken,  open-handed  praise, 
when  they  do  mean  to  do  a  kind  thing.  They  lauch  fiir  ower  muckle  at  me 
in  Uieir  Magazine ;  but  I  canna  deny,  I  proudly  declare't,  that  none  o'  a'  the 
critics  o'  this  age  hae  had  sic  an  insight  into  my  poetical  genius;  or  roused  me 
wi'  sic  fearsome  eloquence.  When  they  eulogise  me  in  that  gate,  my  blooid 
gangs  up  like  spirits  o'  wine,  and  I  fin'  myself  a'  gruing  wi*  a  sort  o'  courage- 
ous sense  o'  power,  as  if  I  could  do  onything,  write  a  better  poem  than  the 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  fecht  Bounaparte  gin  he  was  leevin,  and  snap  my 
fingers  in  the  very  face  o'  "  The  Gude  Man.' 

THE  OPIUM-EATER. 

But  farther ;  you,  sir,  and  some  of  your  coacyutors,  possess  a  fineness  of  tact 
and  a  delicacy  of  perception,  that  I  in  vain  look  for  in  the  critical  compositions 
of  your  contemporaries.  You  see  and  seize  the  beautiful  evanescencies  of  the 
poet's  soul ;  you  know  the  r^ons  and  the  race  of  those  fair  spectral  appari- 
tions that  come  and  go  before  the  "  eye  that  broods  on  itsown  neart."  Never 
can  poet  lament  over  your  blindness  to  beauty,  your  deafhess  to  the  sounds 
singing  for  ever,  loud  or  low,  from  the  shrine  of  nature ;— sir,  you  have  no 
common  sense,  and  that  in  this  age  is  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed 
on  the  immortal  soul  of  man. 

THE  SHEPHEED. 

The  deevil  the  like  o'  that  heard  I  ever  since  I  was  bom !  The  want  o'  com- 
mon sense,  the  greatest  praise  o'  a  man's  immortal  sowl ! 

NORTH. 

The  Opium-eater  is  in  the  right,  James ;  there  is  no  common  sense  in  your 
Kilmeny,  in  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  in  Wordsworth's  Ruth,  in  our  elo- 
quent friend's  *'  Confessions."  Therefore  dolts  and  dullards  despise  them— >• 
and  will  do  to  the  end  of  time. 

TICKLER. 

I  am  of  the  old  school,  gentlemen,  and  lay  my  veto  on  the  complete  ezdu* 
sion  of  common  sense  from  a  Critical  Journal.  But  I  understand  what  Opium 
-would  be  at ;  and  verily  believe  that  he  speaks  truth,  when  he  says,  that  the 
wildest  creation  of  genius,  and  the  fairest  too,  pure  poetry  in  short,  and  not 
only  pure  poetry,  but  every  species  of  impassioned  or  imaginative  prose,  is  un- 
derstood better,  deeper  and  more  comprehensively,  by  Maga  than  Mrs  Ro- 


ths OPIUM-EATER. 

Mrs  Roberts  ?  Pray,  who  is  she  ? 

tickle  a. 

Why,  My  Grandn^other.  She  edits  the  British  Review.  It  was  a  whim  of 
the  proprietors  to  try  a  female ;  so  they  bought  Mother  Roberts  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles, a  black  sarsnet  gown,  and  an  arm-chair ;  and  made  her  a  howdy.  She 
delivers  the  contributors,  and  swathes  their  bantlings.  However,  she  has  been, 
it  is  said,  rather  unfortunate  in  her  practice ;  for  although  most  of  the  brats  to 
•whom  she  has  lent  a  helping  hand,  nave  come  into  the  world  alive,  and  cried 
lustily,  yet  seldom  have  tnev  survived  the  ninth  day.  Poor  things !  they  have 
all  had  Christian  burial ;  mit  resurrection-men  have  grown  to  a  lamentable 
height ;  and  several  of  the  ricketty  infant  charges  of  Mrs  Roberts  have  been 
traced  to  the  disaecting-table.  Lord  Bjrron,  it  is  said,  has  bottled  a  brace ;  but 
there  is  no  end  of  such  shocking  stories,  so  push  about  the  toddy,  Christopher. 

NORTH. 

'    Pray,  is  it  true,  my  dear  Laudanum,  that  your  "  ConfSesdons"  have  caused 
about  fifty  unintentional  suicides  ? 

THE  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  should  think  not.  I  have  read  of  six  only ;  and  they  rested  on  no  solid 
foundation. 
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TICKLER. 

What  if  fifty  fodlsh  fellows  hare  been  buried  In  ooiuequenoe  of  that  ddl^t* 
fii>*litde  Tractate  on  Education  P  Even  then  it  would  be  cheap.  It  only  shews 
the  danger  that  dunces  run  into^  when  they  imitate  men  of  genius.  T'odier 
day,  a  strong-headed  annuitant  drank  to  the  King's  healthy  standing  upon  bis 
head,  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  church-spire.  He  afterwards  described  his  emotions 
as  most  delightful.  Up  goes  his  nepnew  (his  sister's  son)  next  morning  before 
break&st ;  and  in  the  excess  of  his  loyalty,  loses  his  heading ;  and  at  uie  con- 
clusion of  a  perpendicular  descent  of  180  feet  by  the  quadrant,  alights  upon  m 
farmer's  wife  going  to  market  with  a  pig  in  a  poke ;  and  without  any  criminal 
intention,  commits  one  niurder  and  two  suicides.    Was  his  unde  to  blame  ? 

NOaTH. 

The  exculpation  of  the  Opium-Eater  is  complete.  A  sin^  illustration  has 
smashed  the  flimsy  morality  of  all  idle  objectors.  And  now,  my  dear  friend, 
that  you  have  fed  and  flourished  fourteen  years  on  opium,  will  yon  be  perw^ 
suaded  to  try  a  course  of  arsenic  ? 

THE  OriUM-EATBR. 

I  have  tried  one ;  but  it  did  not  suit  my  constitution  either  of  mind  or  body. 
I  leave  the  experiment  to  younger  men. 

TICKLSa. 

Pray,  North,  tell  us  how  you  kissed  the  rosy  hours  at  Hogg's  ?  Had  yoo 
any  rain? 

NoaxH. 

I  presume  Noab  would  liave  thought  it  dry  weather ;  but  we  bad  a  little 
tnoislnre  for  all  that  The  lake  rose  ten  feet  during  the  month  I  somed  upon  the 
Shepherd.  First  Sunday  morning  we  thought  of  going  to  the  kirk ;  but  tookiiig 
through  my  snug  bed-room  window,  I  saw  a  hay-rick,  with  Damon  and  Fhoel^ 
■ailing  down  the  Yarrow  at  about  seven  knots ;  so  I  idiouted  to  them,  that  if 
they  were  going  to  divine  service,  they  wpuld  please  to  apologize  for  me  to  the 
minister. 

THE  SBSPHSan. 

Lord,  man,  it  was  an  awfu'  spate !  The  stirks  and  the  stota  came  down  the 
water  like  straes ;  and  in  maist  o'  the  pools,  she^  were  thicker  than  savrmon. 
I  heucked  a  toop  wi'  a  grilsh-flea,  ana  played  himwi'  the  pirn  till  I  bad  his 
head  up  the  Douglas-Bum,  but  he  gied  a  wallop  in  the  dead-thraws^  and  brak 
my  tadide. 

NOaTR. 

.  On  the  SOth  day,  the  waters  b^;8n  to  subside ;  and  then  how  beautlfbl  the 
green  hill-tops ! 

THE  SHEPHXan. 

Ay,  they  were  e'en  sae.  For  the  flocks  on  a  hundred  hills  were  sdaw- white, 
and  the  pastures  drenched  and  dighted  by  the  rains  and  the  winds,  till  they 
lathed  bnditer  than  ony  emerald,  and  launched  up  to  the  bonny  blue  regions 
aboon,  that  had  their  flocks,  too,  as  quate  and  as  white  as  the  smy  sheep  o  the 
earth. 

TICKLXa. 

,  Did  the  Shepherd  give  you  good  prog.  North  ? 

NOBTH. 

Prime — choice— exqnis.  Short  jigots  of  ^yb  year  Mb,  tapei^jeinled  $ad 
thick-thighed,  furnished,  but  not  overloaded,  with  brown,  crisp  fiit,  deep^red 
when  cut  into,  and  oozing  through  every  pore  with  the  dark  ridineas  of  natu- 
ral gravy  that  overflowed  the  trencher,  with  a  tempting  tincture  not  to  be  con- 
templated with  a  dry  mouth  by  the  most  abstemious  of  the  children  of  men. 

TTCXLXR. 

Go  on,  you  dog— What  dse? — Please,  Mr  Joyenae,  rii^  the  belL  Mr  Am- 
brose must  bring  us  a  deviL   Or  what  do  yon  say  to  supping  over  again  ? 

NORTH. 

To  such  mutton,  add  potatoes,  dry  even  in  such  a  season ;  so  great  is  the 
Shepherd's  agricultural  skill.  Ay,  dry  and  ibouldering,  at  a  louoi,  into  the 
aforesaid  gravy,  till  the  potato  was  lost  to  the  eye  in  a  heap  of  sanguine  hue, 
hut  felt  on  the  palate,  amalgamated  with  the  mountain  mutton,  into  a  ^koriotts 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter ;  each  descending  mouthful  cf  wludi 
kept  regenerating  the  whole  man,  and  giving  assurance  of  a  good  old  age. 
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TXCKLSm. 

Wby  the  devil  don't  Amteose  Mumer  the  bell  ? 

KOETR. 

Then  the  nlmoD.  In  the  Forast^  fish  follows  flesh.  It  is  the  AiMtL^^  eak 
Each  flake  is  dear  as  a  cairngonim — dear  and  curdled— eappy— meet  sappy, 

TICKLER. 

I  say^  why  the  devil  don't  Ambrose  answer  the  beU  ? 

(JliMf  Ofuf  jMilb  (he  worgted  rope,  titt  H  9nap9  in  twain.) 

NORTH. 

Bat  then  the  moorfbwl!  The  brown-game !  The  delidous  mnllattoes !  The 
dear  pepper-badcs !  Savouriness  that  might  be  sacked  wiUiout  satiety  by  saint 
and  smner  for  three  quarters  of  an  hoar !  Oh  !  James^  that  old  cock  i 

THE    SHSPRSRD. 

He  was  as  gade  a  beast  as  I  ever  pree'd ;  but  I  did  nae  mair  dian  wee  him ; 
Ibr  frae  neb  to  doup  did  our  Editor  devour  him^  as  he  had  been  a  bit  ndpe-^ 
He  crunched  his  very  banes,  Mr  Tickler ;  and  the  vecy  marrow  o'  the  cretui^s 
spine  trinkled  down  nis  diin  frae  ilk  comer  o'  his  mouth,  and  gied  him>  for  the 
while  bdag:,  a  most  terrible  and  truculent  leesionomy. 
JBnter  Mr  Ambrose. 

TICKLER. 

*  Bring  in  the  cold  round,  a  wdeh*rabbit,  and  a  devil.         {Si^  Akbross. 

KORTB. 

My  dear  Shepherd,  you  will  be  dubbing  me  of  the  Gormandizing  School  of 
Oratory. 

THE  0RBPHBRD. 

Oratory !  Gude  fidth,  ye  never  uttered  a  syllabla  till  the  doth  was  drawn. 
To  be  sure,  you  were  gran'  company  at  the  cheek  o'  the  fine,  out  ower  our 
toddy.  I  never  heard  yoa  mair  pleasant  and  satirical.  You  ^eemed  to  hate 
everybody,  and  like  everybody,  and  abuse  everybody,  and  plaud  everybody ; 
and  yet,  through  a'  your  deevilr3Miere  ran  sic  a  vein  o'  unendurable  funni- 
ness,  that,  had  you  been  the  foul  Fiend  himsel,  I  maun  hae  made  you  wd- 
eome  to  everything  in  the  house.  Watty  Bryden  has  had  a  stitch  in  his  side 
ever  sin'  syne ;  and  Fahope  swears  you're  the  queerest  auld  tyke  that  ever  gim- 
ed  by  an  ingle. 

NORTH. 

Read  Aat  aloud,  James.  It  is  an  article  Ebony  put  into  my  hand  this  af- 
ternoon.   Let  us  hear  if  it  will  do  for  next  Number. 


OK  THE  O0RMAN]>IZIKO  SCHOOL  OP  ORATORY. 

Ko.  II. — Law^e, 

Wb  were  infonned  by  an  observing  Whig  friend,  who  sat  within  two  or 
three  of  Mr  Lawless's  rieht  or  left  hand  at  '*  The  Glasgow  Dinner,"  that  never 
in  htt  life  did  he  see  such  a  knife-and-fork  played  as  by  the  Irishman.  No 
sooner  had  Professor  Mylne  said  grace,  than  Mr  Lawless  began  mvmching 
bread,  till  the  table-doth  before  him  was  all  over  crumbs.  After  demolishing 
his  own  roU,  noting  would  satisfy  him  but  to  clutch  his  neighbour's ;  in  which 
act  of  aggression,  (to  our  minds,  as  unjustifiable  as  the  partitbn  of  Poland,)  he 
was  resisted  by  ^e  patriotic  and  empty-stomached  constitutionalist,  to  whom, 
by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  the  staff*  of  life  did,  beyond  all  oontroyersy, 
belong.  At  this  critical  juncture,  a  waiter  clapped  down  before  the  Irishman 
a  profound  platter  of  warm  soup,  and  the  vermicelli  in  a  moment  disappeared 
fiom  the  hce  of  the  earth.  As  good  luck  would  have  it,  another  waiter  coyer* 
ed  the  emptied  trencher,  with  one  of  hotdi-potch ;  and  our  informant  ex- 
presses his  conviction,  that  Mr  Lawless,  while  gobbling  up  the  mess,  retained 
not  the  most  distant  recollection  of  his  own  prior  performance.  A  cut  of  sal- 
mon then  went  the  way  of  all  Hesh.  The  fish  was  instantly  pursued,  *^  without 
atop  or  stay,  down  the  narrow  way,"  by  the  spawl  of  a  turkey.  It  appeared  to 
our  astonlsned  informant,  that  the  Irishman  had  swallowed  the  shank;  but 
in  ^t,  he  had  afterwards  reason  to  bdieve  himself  mistaken.  True  it  was, 
however,  thai  a  cold  tongue,  half  afl  l<mg  as  hia  own,  but  with  a  different 

Vox..  XIV.  a  R 


twangs  went  down  the  throat  of  .the  diptmsuished  Btranger  from  the  aiater 
Idngdom.  A  dumplings  like^a  beetle,  followed  iniitanter  ;  an  apple-tart,  about 
&ffit  inches  square,  burely  turned  the  comer  before  a  custard,  and  our  last  fitt 
friend  was  speledilv  overtaken  by  six  sprightly  sillabubs.  At  this  stage  of  pro- 
Qsedincs,  our  excdlent  Whig  thought  it  high  time  to  look  after  himself;  and 
hencene  was  unable  to  keep  an  eye  on  Orator  Lawless.  But  he  distinctly  re- 
members seeing  him  at  his  cheese.  Paddy  had  manifestly  exchanged  hia  own 
plate,  for  one  coining  down  the  table  with  a  full  cargo  ;  while  ever  and  anon  a 
gulp  of  Bell's  Beer  swept  millions  of  mites  into  the  great  receptade  ;  and  final* 
Iv,  a  long  delighted  "  pech,"  from  the  bottom  of  his  stomadi  and  his  soul,  toki 
inat  No.  II.  of  the  Gormandizing  School  of  Oratory,  would  ere  long  discharge 
a — Speech. 

In  this  proud  state  of  repletion  did  Mr  Lawless  sit  for  about  three  hoiirs» 
^nore  or  leas,  digesting  his  dinner  and  his  harangue.  The  Ibishman,  Hke 
jnost^f  his  countrymen,  has  rather  a  pleasant  appearance;  imd  now,  with  hia 
iMrow  bedewed,  his  cheeks  greased,  his  eyes  stanng  in  his  head,  and  his  ato* 
mach,  God  bless  him  !  tight  as  a  drum,  hi  AaoSE.  You  might  have  beeid  the 
faintest  eructation,  so  dead  was  the  silence  of  the  Aasemb^-Hoom.  Except 
that  he  seemed  rather  a  little  pot-bellied — as  well  he  might — ^his  figure  shew- 
ed to  no  disadvantage  after  that  of  Mr  Brougham.  Yes!  "  After  Mr 
jBroug^iam  had  concluded,  Mr  Lawless,  proprietor  of  the  IrUhman,  of  Bel« 
fast,  rose  and  addressed  the  Assembly  in  a  most  impressive  and  animated  man-i 
ner." 

Conscious  of  his  own  great  acquirements,  which  our  readers  have  seen  wei? 
great,  the  eloquent  gormandizer  exclaimed, 

.  "  I  hope  that  I  do  not  pcesume  too  mudi  when  I  say,  that  I  am  proprietor  of 
a  press  which  has  some  claims  to  independence.  I  am  an  Ibishman  ;  and  in 
my  native  country  I  have  the  conducting  of  a  press,  which,  to  die  inhabitanta 
of  that  part  of  Irdand,  is  its  greatest  ouardian  and  consolation  ! !" 

Here  Mr  Lawless  put  his  hand  to  his  stomach,  and  the  room  rang  with  ap- 
plause. Well  might  he  have  said,  "  I  feel  it  here,  gjendemen."  Sx>n  after- 
wards  he  spoke  of ''  a  starving  population,"  having  himself,  in  one  sin^  half 
hour,  devoured  victuals  that  would  have  kq>t  ten  cabins  in  animal  food  from 
Mullingar  to  Michaelmas.  But  hear  the  glutton  afler  deglutition  and  digea*. 
tion! 

.  "  What  is  the  situation  of  the  Irish  peasant  ?  Goaded  to  madness  by  the 
law,  he  appeals  for  refuge  to  public  opinion.  That  opinion  is  to  be  found  iii 
the  press — it  is  found  in  this  room  :  it  is  found  in  the  proverbial  genero- 
sity of  Englishmen  ;  it  is  discoverable  in  the  charities  of  the  human 
HEART  !"  So  the  Iri^  peasant  is,  first  of  all,  to  read  in  Mr  Lawless's  Belfast 
newspaper  what  is  pubnc  opinion,  as  it  exists  in  the  Assembly-Room  of  Glaa- 
gow,  and  what  are  the  charities  of  the  human  heart  as  they  breathe  from  the 
wdl-Uned  stomach  of  this  most  unconscionable  gormandizer ;  and  then  he  is 
to  set  fire  to  "  haggards,"  far  and  wide  over  a  blazing  country,  and  murder  fii- 
milies,  father,  mower,  and  son,  in  cold  blood. 

But  now  the  dumpUng  begins  to  work,  and  the  custard  cries  within  him. 

'^  Your  illustrious  guest  has  eloquentlv  spoken  of  the  wonders  whidh  he  baa 
witnessed  in  his  tour  urough  Scotland,  tnis  land  of  chivalry  and  beauty; 
but  he  has  not  touched  upon  a  much  greater  wonder  than  this,  nor  has  it  vet 
been  mentioned,  namely,  an  Irishman  addressing  a  Scotch  assembly,  in  ae» 
fence  of  the  civil  and  religious  freedom  of  his  native  land,  and  that  Scotch  as- 
sembly/ not  only  listening  to  him  with  the  utmost  toleration,  but  actually 
cheering  him  in  nis  progress." 

Now,  Pat,  you  are  indeed  an  Irishman.  How  the  devil  could  Hanv 
Brou^iam  call  the  attention  of  the  company  to  the  miraculous  fact  of  a  Mpeeca 
from  Mr  Lawless,  before  you  had  opened  your  great  bawling  mouth  }  "  It 
had  not  yet  been  mentioned,"  you  say  ;  and  ap^  1  ask  you,  now  the  devil  it 
could?  But  where  is  the  wonder  m  an  Irishman  spouting  before  Scotch 
Whigs,  upon  the  miseries  of  his  country  ?  Both  O'Connors  have  done  so  a  bun- 
dred  times,  and  many  other  traitors,  now  hanged  or  expatriated.  Did  von  ex- 
pect to  be  hissed  for  your  rhodomontade,  after  praising  the  "  Chivslry  and 
Beauty"  of  Glasgow  ?  And  was  vour  oratory  a  ''  greater  wonder  than  these?" 
Thou  art  a  moat  ungrammatiaJ  gormandizer,  1V&  Lawlest^  proprietor  of  the 
Irishman  of  Belfait ;  and  yet  so  delightedly  unconscious  is  the  Devouxer  of 
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DanralingB  of  the  IraDs  and  blondert  that  hare  oome  roaxtng  oat  of  hu  jaws^ 
that  he  wmda  up  his  aage  exofdium  thus ;  and  then  we  have  no  donbt^  after 
crackinff  and  creaking,  loUopping  and  laboaring^  stood  still  for  a  short  space  of 
time,  like  an  ill-appointed  jack,  that  seems  to  get  rosty  as  the  wei^t  is  wound 
up,  and  then  all  at  onee  reecMnmences  operations,  as  if  a  brownie  nad  got  into 
tae  wheel,  and  was  making  a  fool  of  the  machinerf. 

**  HbeE,  GeNTLEMBN,  is  the  TaiOMPH  op  the  P£E88^  AK]>  OP  Re  A  SON 
ANB  LlBEEALITY." 

Onr  gormandiaer  then  goes  to  Paisley,  and  b^  way  of  a  little  rariety,  ho 
dines  instead  of  suns.  At  Paisley,  howeyer,  he  is  a  much  greater  character ; 
for  he  is  the  Brougnam  of  the  Saracen  Head.  The  Scotsman  tells  us,  "  that 
die  band  and  the  spirits  were  excellent."  So,  we  know^  from  the  best  authority, 
were  the  tripes,  the  black  puddings,  the  hti  cockles,  and  the  red  herrings,  a 
Dutch  miportation  of  the  1821.  Mr  Lawless  then  made  his  expected  speech- 
— the  sum  and  substance  of  which  was  this,  in.  his  own  words—''  What  more 
does  a  radical  reformer  want  than  what  Professor  Mylne  of  Glasgow,  in  his 
own  modest,  softened  phraseology,  was  pleased  to  call  a  substantial  reform,  at 
the  late  splendid  dinner  to  Mr  Brougham  f  I  have  been  long  an  advocate  for 
radical  reform,  understanding  the  terra  radical  exactly  in  the  sense  of  Profes* 
SOT  Mylne ;  and  what  then  does  radical  mean  ?  It  means  this,  that  erery  ho- 
nest man,  of  sound  mind,  should  have  the  right  to  choose  his  representative.— 
The  decti<m  should  be  frequent,  and  that  to  secure  the  honesty  of  the  consti- 
tuent, and  the  independence  of  die  representative,  the  suffrage  should  be  uni- 
versal." Such,  according  to  the  Scotsman,  is  the  opinion  of  Uie  Reverend 
James  Mylne,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Gla^;ow,  as 
expomided  by  his  gormandizing  commentator,  Mr  Lawless,  of  Belfast  We  can 
no  more. 

•  At  the  request  of  the  Plnesident,  Mr  Stewart,  a  friend  and  companion  of  Mr 
Lawless,  addressed  the  meeting  thus :  ''  Mr  Chairman,  I  am  a  Cadiolic. 
Here  do  I  stand  before  you,  with  manacles  on  my  hands,  and  chains  on  my 
1^ !"    He  ought  to  have  been  re-committed  on  a  new  warrant 

THE  SREPHBRn. 

I  hae  read  just  anench  o't  It  will  do  for  Balaam,  and  that  frde  Lawless' 
lbrtfaeaff« 

KOXTH. 

James—James-^you  are  getting  personaL 

TICXLBlt. 

-  Why,  this  red-hot  potato  supposes  itself  something  above  common.  Only 
think  of  his  bouncing  up  after  Brougham,  and  claiming  both  kindred  and 
equali^  with  that  bird  of  passage.  Brougham  is  not  a  phoenix,  in  my  opi- 
mon;  but  as  fbr  this  braying,  bragging,  bawling,  bullying,  brazen-faced 
bloddhead,  with  his  blundering  blarney  from  Bdfast,  a  greater  goose  never 

Sbbled  on  a  green,  nor  groaned  on  a  gridiron,  since  the  first  introduction  of 
at  absurdest  of  all  feathered  fowls  into  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 

THE  SREPHKaB. 

Stop  Tickler  as  weel's  me,  Mr  North. 

TICKLES. 

What  brought  the  hound^  with  his  Irish  howl,  into  the  Lanarkshire  pack  ? 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

What  a  confusion  o'  metaphors !  First,  this  Mr  Lawless  is  a  potawto — then 
a  guse,  svne  a  jowkr— and^  foigie  me^  I  mysel  ca'd  him  an  ass.  What,  whatll 
hebendst? 

TICK  LEE. 

What  think  ye^  Nordi,  of  the  fellow's  insolence  in  making  free  with  Pro- 
fessor Mylne's  name  in  that  way. 

NORTH. 

It  would  be  more  interesting  and  instructive  to  know  what  Professor  Mylne 
thinks  of  it,  and  also  how  he  relishes  it  Horrible  degradation,  indeed,  to  a 
man'  of  genius,  learning,  and  virtue !  But  if  Pat  would  drag  the  Professor  into 
the  Saracen's  Head,  how  could  the  Professor  help  it^ 

TICKLER. 

He  might  have  helped  it  by  holding  his  tongue  at  the  Glasgow  dinner,  and 
by  being  satisfied  v/hh  sajFing  grace^  or,  better  still,  b^  staying  away.  But  tliis 
is  not  the  first  time  the  worthy  Professor  has  been  misrepresented  ;  and  let  u& 
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belieTe  that  Flat's  leporictf  hkipeedi  ia  as  ImmtectM  (iadtytof  oId)BflrlM^ 
ra's  note  of  his  pnyer>  and  eoniBentBrj  on  bU  sriiytioD  of  Scs^tanl  psn* 
jrihrases. 

THE  SHXrHBBD. 

That's  a'  utter  darkness  to  nie--«oine  local  alioaion^  I  suppose— like  so  manj 
jokes  in  your  Magazine  that  nobody  keoa  onything  s^ut^  but  some  three  or 
four  o'  yoursdls ;  and  yet  the  Magamne  is  r^  over  all  Uie  wcvld !  I  some- 
times get  sae  angry  at  that^  that  I  think  you  a'  a  set  o'  stupid  siunpha  tfaegi- 
thar.  I  ken  the  English  folk  caona  tbole't.  Gin  Mr  Joyous  werena  fikenpag, 
he  wad  tell  you  sae. 

KOETH. 

I  acknowledge  the  justice  of  your  reproof;  and  to  shew  you  that  I  mean  ta  pr»* 
fit  by  it>  there  goes  into  the  fire  a  ]«ng  artide  of  fourteen  pM;eSj  and  a  good  one, 
too^  written  by  myself  on  the  Glasgow  dinner.    Tickler's  fira^^ent  is  enou§^. 

THE  SifEPHERIK 

Eh  I  what  a  bleeze.  It's  maist  a  pity  to  see  the  low.  Nae  ddubt^  you  geed 
them  an  awfii'  dressing ;  but  far  far  better  to  nrent  in  its  place  yon  gran  ar- 
tide  on  Wallenstein,  (Is  that  right  pronounced  ?)  or  even  that  aneonmy  own 
Perils ;  for  I  have  observed^  that  let  the  Whigs  do  or  dine,  or  drivd  as  they 
choose,  none  but  themsdls  recollect  onything  about  it,  aboon  a  week  at  the 
farthest ;  and  therefore  that  artide,  now  black  in  the  awse,  might,  for  ony 
novdty  the  mibUc  could  hae  seen  in't,  aa  wed  been  a  description  of  Al«aii« 
der's  or  Belsnasxar's  Feast. 

KOBTH. 

Who,  think  ye.  Tickler,  b  to  be  the  new  editor  of  the  Quarterly  ?  Cofe* 
ridge? 

TICKLER. 

Not  so  fiist  The  oonteet  lies,  I  understand,  between  hhn  and  (MMherty. 
That  is  the  reason  the  A^utant  has  not  been  with  ua  to-night.  He  is  up  can- 
vasaing. 

THE  OPIUM-EATER. 

Mr  Coleridge  is  the  last  man  in  Europe  to  conduct  a  periodical  work.  His 
genius  none  will  dispute ;  but  I  have  traced  him  through  German  Uterattne, 
poetry,  and  philosophy ;  and  he  is,  sir,  not  only  a  plagiary,  but,  sir,  m  diief,  a 
bond  fide  most  unconsdentious  thief.  I  mean  no  oisrespect  to  a  man  of  sur- 
passing  talents.  Strip  him  of  his  stolen  goods,  and  you  will  find  good  dothes 
of  his  own  bdow.  Yet,  except  as  a  poet»  ne  is  not  original ;  and  if  he  ever  be- 
come Editor  of  the  Quartedy,  (which  I  repeat  is  impossible,)  then  will  I  en- 
mine  his  pretensions,  and  shew  him  up  aa  impostor.  Of  Shiake^eare  it  baa 
been  said,  in  a  very  good  song,  that  <'  the  thief  of  all  thieft  was  a  Warwidc- 
shire  thief;"  but  ShaJcespeare  stole  from  Nature,  and  she  forbore  to  prosecute. 
Gdloridn  has  stden  from  a  whole  host  of  his  feUow-creatures,  most  oi  then 
poorer  man  himsdf ;  and  I  pledge  mvself  I  am  bound  over  to  appear  against 
nim.  If  he  plead  to  the  indictment,  ne  is  a  dead  man — ^if  he  stani  mute,  I 
will  press  him  to  death,  under  three  hundred  and  fifty  pound  weight  of  Ger- 
man metaphysics. 

NORTH. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  young  Coleridge— a  son  or  a  nephew. 

THE  OPIUM-EATER. 

Perhaps.  Mr  North,  I  was  most  hMsppj  to  see  you  let  ODdierty  do  some- 
thing  like  justice  to  D(»i  Juan.  Why  wiU  vou  let  politiod  animodtiea  pre- 
vent your  Magazine  bdng  a  real  reflection  of  the  literature  of  the  Tories  r  I 
never  saw  poetiy  criticised  except  in  Blackwood.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers 
know  nothing  about  it  The  Quarterly  are  hide-bound.  The  rest,  with  the 
exception  of  a  stray  writer  or  two,  are  both  ignorant  and  hide-bound.  Your 
criticisms  on  Shelly,  in  particular,  did  you  immortal  honour.  Everybody  of 
liberality  and  feding  thanked  you.  Why  not  be  alwavs  thaa?  Cut  up  the 
Whigs  and  Whiglings,  (God  knows,  they  are  vuinerame  enough.)  ana  the 
Badicals  and  Republicans,  TGod  knows,  they  are  prostrate  enough,)  to  your 
soul's  contentment.  Only,  don't  mia  politics  wkh  literature ;  nox 
**  To  party  give  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind.** 

NORTH. 

We  have  got  bade  to  the  old  8t«ry.  What,  my  dear  sirj  do  you  think  of  mur 
peraoMlity? 


XHB  OPIUM*BATBB. 

ItiitJieooly  diatgelbaveforalongtimepast  beiird  jageA'$adntt  you. 
To  me  it  teenxB  a  very  trifling  mkUxx,  and  neeesaarily  unconnected  with  the 
oluef  merito  or  demerits  of  a  work  bo  Tariom  and  profound  as  youir  Magazine* 
Coarse  attadu^  if  you  have  any  sucb,  and  you  know  better  than  I  do,  fail  in 
their  effect,  excepting  upon  animals  too  k>w  for  gentlemen's  game.  As  a  mere 
a£&ir  of  taste,  I  uioud  say,  ''  use  the  dissecting^knife  rather  than  the  dcftver, 
and  leave  the  downri^t  Imtchering  business  of  hterature  to  those  to  whom  Uie 
perquisite  of  Ae  offid  may  be  of  consequence.^  As  a  general  rule,  I  would  say, 
*'  flfldit  a  gentleman  with  a  Damascus  bkde,  tempered  with  perfume ;  with  a 
blaCTgnard,  why,  order  your  footman  to  knodc  him  down ;  but  if  you  want  ex- 
enase,  and  now  and  then  choose  to  turn  to  yourself,  and  drub  him  in  his  own 
way,  where  is  the  objection,  I  should  like  to  know?  This  is  my  personality 
craed. 

TICKUCa. 

And  a  clesr  creed  it  is,  thoo  most  orthodox  Opium*£ater.  One  thing  all 
must  acknowledge,  that  people  cannot  help  judging  of  personality  according  to 
their  amiahle  pnrjudices.  A  Whig  reads  a  Hbel  on  a  Tory,  and  chuckles  over 
it  as  a  most  midriff-moving  jeu  d  esprit  worthy  of  Moore  himself,  or  Pine's 
Chrontde,  while  the  phickless  Tory  snews  it  to  his  friends,  who  tell  him  not  to 
trouble  h^  head  about  it,  as  it  is  mdently  a  piece  of  low  blackguardism  fh>m 
some  hungry  hack  of  The  Old  Times.  A  Tory  reads  a  libel  on  a  Whig,  and 
instantly,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  eeta  it  off  by  heart,  perhaps,  sets  it  to  mu« 
sio,  and  sings  it  at  Ambrose's ;  whue  the  enraged  Whiff  ocmstdts  counsel,  car- 
ries the  Tory  before  a  Jury  of  his  country,  and  bitea  his  nails  over  farthing 
damagea.    AUihia  id  very  perplexing  to  a  simple  man  like  Timothy  Tiokko'. 

NOXTH. 

In  that  perplexity  I  humbly  hcf  leave  to  jom.  There  is  good  Mr  Jefi^, 
of  whom  i  shall  never  i^cak  but  m  terms  of  the  highest  respect,  who  culls 
Copplestone,  the  Provost  of  Oriel,  a  great,  awkward,  dumsy  bam-door  fowl, 
foolishly  flapping  himsdf  into  an  unavaUinff  efflirt  at  flight  He  even  changes 
the  Provost's  sex,  makes  him  a  hen,  swears  he  saw  hihn  lay  an  egg,  and  heard 
him  cackles  There,  on  the  other  hand,  is  good  Mr  Jefiiey,  as  fierce  as  a  fiend 
upon  me  in  a  court  of  justice,  because  Dr  Olinthus  Petre  thought  he  perceived 
some  resemlflane^  either  in  face,  person,  dress,  habits,  or  conversation,  between 
a  friend  of  his  and  a  parrot.  What  am  I  to  make  of  tJl  this  ?  Is  a  parrot  an 
animal  that  ranks  lower  in  the  scale  of  creation  than  a  pullet^  ^^ttin,  thei 
same  lively,  and  most  exceedingly  candid  and  consistent  Mr  Jefi^,  ca^  Mf 
Davison,  a  dergvman,  (also  once  of  Oriel,)  a  rat  in  a  gutter,  and  all  the  feUows 
of  the  same  College,  cats,  or  retramingent  creatures,  which  Mr  JefiVey  wiU 
confess  is  a  most  incredible  acedsation,  if  he  vriU  oidy  try  to  qualify  Imnftdf 
for  admission  into  that  society.  Now,  for  anything  that  I  care,  Copplestone 
may  be  a  banMleor  fowl,  Davison  a  rat,  and  Phimer  a  eat;  but  ii  ao^yoa 
see  the  ooneequenoe  logicd« 

TICKLES. 

Clearly,  most  noble  Festus.  I  have  long  observed  that  you  never  speak  of 
Mr  Jeffirey  but  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect  So  do  I.  For  exsmple.  Baron 
Lawerwinkd  was  somewhat  severe  on  the  late  FMfessor  Hayfair,  indnuating, 
or  assertinff,  I  forget  whodi,  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  trtie  to  his  early  ptom^ 
skm  of  fidm.  Up  jumps  Jeff.,  and  sallies  forth,  eap-a-fie,  against  the  Baron, 
like  Jack  the  Giant-Killer ;  but  thinking  better  about  it,  he  ao£&  his  armottTi 
buckles  his  eniormons  two-edged  sword,  half  as  long  as  himself,  and  betakes 
himself  to  railing  as  bitterly  as  a  north-east  wind  on  a  sleety  m<»mii^.  But 
soft,  who  comes  here  ?  Not  a  grenadier,  but  Jeff,  himself,  calling  out  upon 
Mr  Scntfaey,  ^  apostate,"  ''  leneg^e,"  and  every  other  most  opprobrious 
epithet.  The  Baron  eyes  him  for  a  while  with  increased,  but  calm  eonteiBpt^ 
and  then,  like  a  noble-minded  mastiff^  lifts  him  up  gently  by  the  nape  of  tne 
neck,  and  drops  him  into  a  pod,  out  of  which  he  scrambles  with  ludKcrous 
silaerity,  and,  ^king  his  small  sides,  barks  out,  *'  Personality."  Now,  Mr 
North,  ye  may  talk  in  high  terms  of  respect  of  whomsoever  yoii  think  proper 
to.flatter ;  bvt  of  this  priggidi  person,  fSor  this  particular  piece  of  priggery,  I, 
Timothy  Tickler,  have  chosen  to  speak  in  still  lugher  terms  of  pity  and  con* 
tempt 
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THE  OFIUM-EATEB. 

.  I  confeis  that  my  opinion  of  Mr  Jeflfrey  is  altooellher  diflftrent.  I  am  latfier 
disposed  to  think  with  Wordsworth,  **  that  he  mo  feels  contempt  for  any  li- 
ving thmgy  has  faculties  that  he  has  neyer  nsed."  Mr  Jeffirey  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  amiable,  inflenious  man,  without  much  grasp,  and  of  no  originality ;  pe- 
tulant and  frettea  in  his  humours,  but  land  and  cordial  where  he  has  a  liking 
-*uot  surely  a  bitter  enemr,  and,  I  can  well  believe,  an  attached  friend.  His 
creat  original  error  in  life  lay  in  his  attempting  to  sway  the  mind  of  £ng- 
hmd :  a  giant  could  not  do  that,  nor  twenty  giants ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  ^ijr- 
nal  discomfiture  befel  one  single  dwarf.  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  use  an  il- 
lustration, after  the  manner  of  Mr  Tickler,  I  should  say  that  Mr  Jefir^  being 
ambitious  of  notice,  conceived  the  scheme  of  going  up  in  a  balloon — that  the 
machine  was  constructed  of  the  proper  material,  a  light  silk,  and  not  untastily 
ornamented ;  but  that  unfortunately  there  was  a  d^ciency  of  ^,  so  that  the 
globus  arosiaticua  was  never  sufficiently  inflated.  The  cords,  nowever,  were 
cut,  and  the  enterprudng  voyager  began  to  ascend.  By  and  by,  getting  entan- 
gled somehow  or  other  by  the  foot,  there  he  hung  with  his  head  downward^ 
while  the  balloon  cleared  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  out  could  make  no  approxi- 
mation to  the  lowest  strata  of  clouds.  Finally,  Mr  JeSEtey  ^t  releasee^  and 
he  and  his  balloon  came  to  the  earth  almost  together,  and  without  any  serious 
hurt  to  the  aeronaut,  but  the  vehicle  was  irremediably  iiyured,  and  in  all  pro* 
bability  will  never  more  be  able  to  reach  the  chimney  top. 

THE  SHEPHEBJD. 

Odd's  my  Ufe !  that  simile's  just  unco  like  Tickler,  wi'  a  greater  tinn  o' 
eloquence;  for,  oh  desr  me i  alter  aU,  a  weel-educated  Soutmon  says  things 
in  a  toflh  and  complete  manner,  that  we  modem  and  northern  Athenians  can* 
na  come  up  to  for  our  lives.    There's  nae  denying  that. 

THE  OriUM-BATER. 

With  regard  to  these  ludicrous,  and,  as  man^r  persons  may  not  unwarrant- 
ably call  them,  impertinent  and  insolent  expressions  of  Mr  Jeffiey,  more  espe» 
dally  impertinent  and  insolent  when  i^^died  to  gentlemen  in  the  same  rank 
<^  life  as  iiis  own,  and  indeed  somewhat  superior,  at  least  more  dignified  and 
authoritative,  I  should  say,  that  most  prooably  Mr  Jeffirey  employed  them 
triUiout  any  very  culpable  feeling  towards  the  parties,  and  merely  in  oompli'* 
ance  with  tlie  qpirit  d  that  vituperative  system  of  contention  with  our  real  or 
supposed  opponents,  which  he  did  not  originate,  but  whidi,  neverthelesB,  he, 
by  his  popular  abilities,  and  by  the  favour  which  the  Edinbiugih  Review  found 
widi  a  g^eat  portion  of  the  reading  public,  helped  to  make  of  venr  general  pve^ 
valence  in  the  periodical  literature  of  this  country.  A  high-minded,  and  high- 
fiicultied  man,  could  scarcely,  I  think,  have  written  as  Mr  Jeffrey  has  too  oft- 
en done ;  but  I  do  not  wish  rashly  to  assert  that  he  might  not,  reraembermg 
the  vulgar  virulence  of  Milton,  not  truly  to  his  equals  or  inferiors,  for  where 
were  they,  but  to  his  inferiors  indubitably,  and  without  reference  to  individu- 
als, to  all  that  portion  of  mankind,  or  womankind,  oonceming  whom  he  wratft^ 
in  n  controveroal  or  polemical  spirit. 

NO&TH. 

Wisely  spoken.  But  Mr  Tickler  chiefly  despises  him,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
for  the  hypocritical  daim  he  advances  to  perfect  freedom  from  this  ftiling,. 
and  for  tnejiittemess  with  which  he  arraij|;ns  that  conduct  in  others  of  whick 
he  is  himself  more  frequently  guilty  than  any  other  man  of  eminenee  in  this 


THE  OFIUM-BATER. 

That  is  another  matter,  and  therein  he  is  without  defense. 

THE  aHEraJBED. 

Wed,  then,  Mr  Tickler,  is  party-spirit,  think  ye,  likdy  to  rin,  like  a  great 
heavy  sea,  ower  domestic  intercourse  in  families,  this  winter  ? 

TICKLEE. 

Why,  James,  I  ndther  know  nor  care.  My  firiends,  for  upwards  of  half  a 
century,  have  been  TuaiES ;  and  what  is  the  sour  sulky  face  of  a  captious 
Whi^  to  me,  any  more  than  his  portrait  in  a  picture — ^fdling  firom  wmch,  I 
turn  m  calm  contempt,  or  deep  aisgust,  to  the  well-pleased  countenance  of 
some  staunch  lover  of  his  country  and  his  King  } 

THE  SHEPUEBD. 

But  isna  it  a  desperate  pity  to  see  sae  mony  clever  chields  kcepit  apart  just 
for  mere  difibrence  o'  opimon  about  the  government  ? 
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TICKLER. 

Vmj,  where  are  all  these  "  clever  chields?"  Take  away  ahout  four  Whigs^ 
and  are  not  all  the  rest  confounded  dull  dogs  ?  I  cannot  really  be  too  grate- 
ful to  party-spirit  for  keepmg  anch  gentry  in  their  own  drdes.  I  hope>  James, 
you  are  not  going  to  Join  the  Pluckless  ? 

NORTH. 

I  am  more  Whiggiah  than  you,  Tickler.  What  can  he  more  amiable  than 
the  present  seal  of  the  Whigs  in  the  cause  of  Spain  ?  They  are  doin^  all  they 
can  to  wipe  off  the  foul  state  of  their  truckling  to  Buonaparte  when  he  storm* 
ed  Spain*  They  are  crying  shame  upon  their  former  sdves ;  and  why  not  be« 
Here  them  to  be  sincere  ? 

TICKLER. 

Hypocrites. 

NORTH* 

Then,  have  they  not  subscribed  four  thousand,  three  hundred,  sixteen 
shillings,  and  eight-pence  three  farthings,  for  the  Greeks  ? 

TICKLER. 

Scrubs. 

NORTH. 

.  Did  they  not  wish  us  to  go  to  war,  like  a  brave  people  } 

TICKLER. 

.   Fools. 

NORTH. 

Bid  they  not  call  Buonaparte  the  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  the  world  ? 

TICKLER. 

.   Liars. 

NORTH. 

Who  but  they  would  change  our  criminal  law  ? 

TICKLER. 

.  Knaves. 

NORTH. 

Are  they  not  for  a  '*  substantial  reform  ?" 

TICKLER. 

Radicals. 

NORTH. 

Are  they  not  adverse  to  the  proseeution  of  the  foes  to  Christianity  ? 

TICKLER. 

Deists. 

NORTH. 

Would  they  not  fain  overlook  blasphemy  ? 

TICKLER. 

Atheists. 

NORTH. 

Axe  they  not  friends  to  the  liberty  of  the  press  ? 

TICKLER. 

Libelkrs. 

THE  SHEPHERD. 

You  stopt  me  a  while  since,  and  I  cry  stop  till  baith  o'  you  now.  I  kenna 
wha's  the  worst.  I  hae  nae  notion  o'  sic  desperate  bitterness  in  politics.  What 
can  Mr  Joyous  be  thinking  a'  this  while  r  Mr  Vivian,  you  haena  spoken 
muckle  the  nicht,  but  the  little  you  did  say  was  to  the  purpose.  I  dinna  like 
folk  ower  iiirthy  a'  at  ance.  Besides,  you  are  sadly  knocked  up,  man.  That 
Gretna  Green  is  a  sad  business. 

NORTH.    {Laying  his  goid  repeater  on  the  tabk.) 
Twelve  o'clock.    Old  Chronos  smites  dearly,  and  with  a  silver  sound.  . 
My  dear  Vivian,  we  keep  early  hours,  and  your  young  bride  will  be  in  tears. 
I  understand  your  silence,  and  know  your  thoughts.    You  are  at  Barry's  Ho- 
tel. None  better.   !Allow  me  to  accompany  you  to  the  steps.    Give  me  your 
ann,  my  good  boy. 

{EaeuTit  omnes.  North  leaning  on  Joteusb  and  the  Ofium- 
Eater,  Mr  Ambrose  bustling  before  vfith  the  blazing 
brandies,  and  Tickler  artit-tnwirm  wtift  the  SHirHBRV, 
towering  in  the  rear.) 
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MANIFESTO. 

Nothing  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  literary  men  of  this  age  has 
g^ven  us  more  displeasure  than  their  excessive  pettishness  and  irasdbilitY. 
They  are  all^  almost  all,  at  loggerheads  with  each  otner ;  and  all  Uiat  we  can  do 
to  pacify  them,  has  hitherto  produced,  we  are  sorty  to  say,  little  ot  no  eSbsL 
Now,  gentlemen,  we  beseech  you,  once  for  all,  to  reflect  on  what  you  are  about. 
'Tis  a  shameful,  an  indecent  spectacle;  and  very  awkward  things  are  said  e^ 
you  by  the  Public,  who  is  fast  losing  all  patience,  and  has  been  overheard 
threatening  capital  punishment.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ehildidmess  ? 
This  most  hairrdy  procedure  of  the  understanding  ?  Remember  you  are  no 
longer  boys — ^minors — springalfr—hobbletehoys — ^but  elderly  gentlemen,  some 
of  you  too  fat  by  far,  pot-bemed— others  bald  or  grey-locked, — ^not  a  few  of  you 
wig- wearers, — ^uid  more  than  one  at  that  time  of  life  when  an  insurance  can 
nolonger  be  effected  upon  you ; — ^in  short,  that  you  are  a  set  of  silly  old  fools, 
quarrdUng  about  straws  and  feathers,  and  like  pigs  snufiBng  a  hi^  wind. 
Should  THE  Public  not  better  herself,  and  she  is  certainly  getting  very  indo- 
lent, we  purpose  taking  you,  one  by  one,  by  the  waistband,  laying  you  seria- 
tim over  our  knee,  ana  after  birching  your  Dottoms,  letting  you  off  at  a  scam- 
per, like  so  many  sheep  after  shearing,  or  a  still  more  formidable  and  fatal  ope- 
ration. The  Public,  gentlemen,  is  but  a  sorry  disciplinarian ;  and  depend 
upon  it,  that,  for  every  one  single  cut  that  tender-hearted  matron  would  nave 
inflicted,  we  shall  inmct  the  devil's  dozen,  and  such  a  devil's  dozen  as  have 
not  been  experienced  by  human  posteriors  since  the  days  of  the  Czar,  Gfovemor 
Wall,  and  Dr  Busby. 

Gentlemen,  the  lon^  we  think  on  your  behavionr,your  idiotcy  appears  in  a 
more  glaring  light.  Who  the  deuce  are  you,  who  dare  to  behave  in  tnis  man- 
ner ?  Have  you  not,  sirs,  generally  speaking,  and  without  insisting  on  any  in- 
vidious exceptions,  enough  to  eat  and  drink?  Breeches  or  kilts  to  wear? 
Beds  to  sleep  in,  aU  with  blankets,  and  the  majority  with  sheets?  Pray,  who 
gives  you aU  this?  Why,  the  Public,  to  be  sure,  you  truly  ungratelm  pup- 
pies !  and  yet  there  you  are  quarrelling  with  your  bread  and  butter,  and  your 
shake-downs — making  mouths  at  her,  turning  up  your  noses  at  your  bene&c- 
tress,  or  pulling  the  noses  of  one  another,  creating  constant  disturbances  in 
your  various  small  neighbourhoods,  in  town  or  country,  so  that,  go  where  the 
PubHc  will,  she  is  sure  to  find  herself  in  a  row,  wondering,  and  of  her 
wondering  finding  no  end.  **  Where  is  the  Police  ?" 

Why,  indeed,  the  only  quiet  literary  men  of  the  present  day  are  those  of  the 
Fancy,  Messieurs  de  TImaginatum  !  The  Public  never  sees  them  auarrdlii^, 
except  it  be  a  few  White-Others,  who,  fearing  to  enter  the  ring,  Knock  up  a 
street-fight  now  and  then,  by  wav  of  a  pick-pocket  concern.'  The  Good-ones 
are  all  ^scharged  for  their  peaceaoleness  and  suavity ;  and  John  Jackson,  John 
Gulley,  Vem  Belcher,  and  Tom  Crib,  would  rather  have  declined  the  cham- 
pionship, than  used  towards  their  opponents  the  Billingsgate  that  is  now  the 
daily  speech  of  our  leading  articles !  The  First-raters  have  been  imitated  by 
every  "  pelting  officer ;"  and  the  Muses'  Bower  is  now  more  uproarious  than 
Randal's  lush-crib  in  Chancery-lane,  or  Harry  Holt's  Free-and-Easy  Club  in 
What-do-ye-ooU-it  street,  in  Dong- acre. 

Our  dearlv-beloved  friend,  Charles  Lamb,  (we  would  fain  call  him  EtiA ; 
but  that,  as  ne  himself  says,  '*  would  be  as  good  as  naming  hitn,")  what  is  this 
you  are  doing  ?  Mr  Soutbey,  having  read  your  Essays,  wish^  to  pay  you  a 
compliment,  and  called  them,  in  the  Quarterly,  **  a  book  which  wants  only  a 
sounder  religious  feeling,  to  be  as  delightful  as  it  is  original !"  And  with  tnis 
you  are  not  only  dissatisfied,  but  so  irate  at  me  Laureate,  that  no- 


thing'wiU  relieve  your  bile,  but  a  Lett^  to  the  Doctor  of  Mven  good  pages  in 
"  The  London."  Prodigious !  Nothing  would  content  your  highness  Tnot  se- 
rene) of  the  India-House,  but  such  a  sentence  as  would  sdl  your  lucruoationfl 


*  If  this  quoution  be  anyhow  faulty,  Mr  Hazlitt  will  please  to  sdt  it  right. 
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as  ft  paff ;  and  becniae  T^kr  and  Henej  csmiot  WDd  diit  to  tbe  1^^ 
jaa  wax  aonr^  sulky,  and  vitaperatiTe  of  yonr  old  crony,  and  twit  bim  with 
his  »  old  fiuniliar  faces."  This  is,  our  dear  Charles,  most  unreasonable— most 
unworthy  of  you ;  and  we  know  not  how  to  punish  you  with  sufficient  severity, 
now  that  Hooge  of  Tortola  is  no  more ;  but  the  inflexible  Higgins  of  Nevis 
still  survives,  and  we  must  import  him  to  flog  yon  in  the  market-plaoe. 

Are  you,  or  are  you  not,  a  friend  to  the  lioerty  of  the  press?  o£  human 
thought?  feeling ?  opinion  ?  Is  it,  Charles,  enormous  widcedness  in  Soutfaey 
thus  to  characterise  your  Essays?  If  80>  what  do  you  think  of  the  invasion  of 
Spain,  the  murder  of  the  Franks  family,  Pygmalion's  amour  with  the  tailor's 
daughter,  the  military  execution  of  the  Due  D'Enghein,  Palm's  death,  the 
massacre  at  Sdo,  Z.'s  JLetters  on  the  Cockney-SchooC  Don  Juan,  John  Knox, 
Calvin,  Cock-fitting,  the  French  Revolution,  the  Reduction  of  the  Five  Per 
Cents  Navy,  Godwin's  Political  Justioe,  the  Tread-Mill,  the  Crusades,  Gas 
fighting  booty,  D'lsradi's  Quarrels  of  Authors,  Byron's  conduct  to  the  Hunts, 
and  the  doctnne  of  the  universal  depravity  of  the  himian  race  ? 

Is  there  a  sound  religious  feeling  m  your  Essays,  or  is  there  not  ?  And  what 
is  a  sound  reUsioos  feeling  ?  You  dedan  yourself  a  Unitarian ;  but,  as  a 
set-off  to  that  heterodoxy,  you  vaunt  your  bosom-friendship  with  T.  N.  T., 
''  a  little  tainted  with  ^ocinianism,"  and  "  —7-,  a  sturdy  old  Athanasian." 
With  this  vaunting  anomaly  you  make  the  Laureate  blush,  till  his  face  tinffes 
Derwent-water  with  a  ruddy  lustre  as  of  the  settins  sun.  O  Charles,  Chanes 
— if  we  could  but  **  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us ! '  Would  that  we  ourselves 
could  do  so !  But  how  would  that  benefit  you?  You  are  too  amiable  to  widi 
to  see  Christopher  North  humiliated  in  his  own  estimation,  and  startled  at  the 
sight  of  Public  Dermon,  like  yourself !  Yes— even  Cockneys  blush  for'you  ; 
and  the  many  derka  of  the  India-House  hang  down  their  heads  ana  are 
ashamed. 

You  present  the  Public  with  a  list  of  your  Mends.  ^^  W.,  the  light,  and 
warm— as  li^t-hearted  Janus  of  die  London  r' Who  the  devn  is  he?  Let  him 
cover  both  ms  faces  with  a  kandks»ebief.  "  H.  C.  R.,  unwearied  in  the  offices 
of  a  friend ;"  the  correspondent  and  caricaturist  of  Wordsworth,  the  very  iden- 
tical "  W th,*  who  **  estated"  you  in  so  many  "  possessions,"  and  made 

you  proud  of  your '' rent-rolL"  ^' W.  A^j  the  last  and  steadiest  of  that  little 
Knot  of  whist-players."  Ahl  lack-a-day,  Charles  what  are  trumps?  And 
'^  M.,  the  noble-minded  kinsman  by  wemock'*  of  the  same  eternal  '^  W-— th." 
Fray,  what  is  his  wife's  name?  ana  were  the  banns  publidied  in  St  Pancns 
Church? — ^All  this  is  very  vain  and  very,  virulent;  and  you  indeed  give  us 
portraits  of  your  finends,  each  in  the  dare-obscure. 

We  were  in  the  number  of  your  earliest,  sinoerest,  best,  and  most  powerful 
fiiends,  Charles ;  and  jet,  alas !  for  the  ingratitude  of  the  human  heart,  you 
have  never  so  much  as  fortified  yourself  with  the  initials  of  our  formidable 
name—''  C.  N.  the  Editor  of  Blaekwood."  Oh,  that  would  have  been  worth 
P— r.  A—  P— ,  G — ^n,  and  "  the  rest,"  all  in  a  lump  ;  better  than  the  "  Four- 
and-twenty  Fiddlers  all  in  a  row."  Or  had  you  haa  the  courage  and  the  con- 
science to  print,  at  full  length,  *'  CHBisTorH£aNoRTH,"  why,  these  sidtteen  ma- 
gcal  letters  would  have  opened  every  door  for  you,  like  Sesame  in  the  Arabian 
Tales.  These  four  magical  syllables,  triumphant  over  the  Laureate's  "  ugly 
characters,  standing  in  the  very  firont  of  his  notice,  like  some  bug-bear,  to 
frighten  all  good  Christians  from  purchasing,"  would  have  been  a  passport  for 
Elia  thfoiuAMit  an  the  kingdoms  of  Christianity,  and  biDetted  you,  a  true 
soldier  cf£  tke  Faith,  in  any  serious  fiuaily  you  chose,  with  morning  and  even- 
ing prayers ;  a  hot,  heavy  supper  every  night ;  a  pan  of  hot-coals  ere  you 
were  sheeted ;  and  a  good  motherly  body,  with  sbc  unmarried  dau^ters,  to  tap 
at  your  bed-room  door  at  day-light,  ana  summoxryou  down  stairs  from  a  state 
of  "  otium  cum  tUgnUate,"  to  one  of  ^'  gaiety  and  mnocence,"  among  damsds 
with  scriptural  names,  diort  petticoats,  and  a  aealous  atta^ment  to  religious 
establishments.  ^ 
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-  In  ft  crowded  and  highly- cultivated 
piftte.of  society^  like  tuit  of  LondoD) 
the  race  of  exertion  ag^st  time  is  ki- 
bentant.  Take  a  distant  viilaga,  id^ 
though  a  papnloas  o&e^  (as  in  Devon* 
«hire  or  CofBwkll,)  and  even  discord, 
during  the  hours  of  darkness,  is  found 
fi>r«etting  herself  in  rest.  The  last 
ftlebouse  ckMes  before  the  clock  strikes 
ten,  seliding  the  very  scapegiaoes  of 
the  hamlet,  in  snnuner,  to  bed  by  day* 
Ii§^t;  no  lady  would  choose,  afwr 
curfew  hour,  (even  by  beating  her 
auaband,)  to  disturb  her  neighbours ; 
and,  unless  some  tailor  happens  to  be 
behindhand  with  a  wedding  pair  of 
small  clothes ;  or  some  housewife  pro^ 
longs  the  wariiing<^ay,  and  gives  an 
extra  hour  to  her  koe  caps ;  or  unless 
the  village  be  a  Post^stage,  where  tiic 
f*  first-tum-boy"  must  i^eep  in  his 
spurs ;  or  where,  tine  mail  changing 
bsrses,  some  one  sits  up  to  give  the 
guard  his  glass  of  rum,  no  movable 
tixobabLy  1^  a  lighted  candle  is 
Known  to  sudi  a  oommwnitj  from 
dkveH  o'dock  on  the  Saturday  nig^t 
to  ax  o'clock  on  the  Monday  morning. 
In  London,  however,  die  course  of  af« 
fiiLra  is  widely  different.  As  the  broad 
^gte  of  gas  drives  darkness  even  irom 
our  slleys^  so  multitudinous  avocations 
keep  rest  for  ever  from  our  streeta. 
By  an  arrang^ement  the  opposite  to 
ttlat  of  Queen  Penelope,  it  is  daring 
the  night  that  the  work' of  regenera* 
tion  in  our  great  capital  goes  on ;  it 
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is  by  iriglit  th^t  Ibe  great  reservoirs 
which  i^ London  and  Westminster, 
repbir  the  Vast  expenditure  which  they 
make  during  the  day.  As  the  wants 
of  twelve  hundred  thousand  persons 
are  not  ministered  to  with  a  wet  fin-^ 
ger,  this  operation  of  replenishment 
does  not  proceed  in  silence.  I  ts  action  is 
best  observable  (ss  regSrds  the  season) 
towards  the  end  of  spring ;  when,  the 
town  being  at  the  fttilest,  the  markets 
are  most  abundantly  supplied.  Then, 
every  succeeding  hour  of  the  four-and<> 
twenty,  brings  its  peculiar  business  to 
be  peiformed,  and  sets  its  peculiaf 
sgents  into  motion. 

Between  half  past  ekren  and  twelve 
o'dock  at  night,  the  several  theatres 
of  the  roetropollBdischarflre  themselves 
of  their  loaos ;  atid  at  that  hour  it  is 
(unless  the  House  of  Commons  hap* 
pens  to  sit  kte)  that  tihe  la^t  ^iSsh  of 
«issengers  is  seen  in  die  streets  of 
London.  Tiie  forth-rushing  multi* 
tudesof  Coveut-Garden  and  Drury* 
Lane  pass  westward,  in  divisions,  by 
King  Street  and  Leicesterfields — east- 
w&TU,  by  Catherine  Street,  the  Strand, 
and  Temple  Bar ;  they  are  crossed  at 
the  points  of  Blackfnars,  and  St  Mar^ 
tin's  Lane,  by  the  Middlesex-dwelling 
visitors  of  Astle/s  and  the  Circus, 
and  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
chance  travellers  (pedestrians)  of  the 
same  direetidn;  by  their  quick  step, 
faikrious  mood,  and,  still  more,  bv 
thai  style  of  shouldering  in  whien 
3S 
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Englubmen^  when  they  walk  in  a 
body^  always  indulge  towards  the  sin«* 
sle-nanded.  About  this  time,  too,  the 
hackney  horses  put  their  best  feet 
(where  there  is  a  choice)  foremost; 
knowing  of  old,  that,  whence  comes 
one  lash,  there  as  easily  come  two. 
The  less  public  and  more  peaceful  dis- 
tricts of  town  are  next  flattered  for  some 
twenty  minutes  by  the  loud  knocks 
of  coachmen,  occasionally  commuted 
into  "  touches  of  the  bell,"  for  the 
sake  of  **  the  lodgers,"  or  "  the  chil- 
dren," or,  sometimes,  ''  the  old  lady 
opposite/'  And  before  the  stroke  of 
midnight,  in  these  comparatively  paci- 
fic regions,  the  tom-catsand  the  watch- 
men reign  with  undisputed  swav* 

In  the  greater  thoroughfares  of  Lon- 
don, however,  and  especially  about 
Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,  the  tu- 
mult of  evening  does  not  subside  so 
easilv.  From  twelve,  by  Paulls  dock, 
until  after  two  in  the  morning,  the 
Gates  of  the  Temple,  and  the  nooks 
under  St  Dunstan's  Church ;  the  cor- 
ners of  Bell  Yard,  Star  Court,  and 
Chancery  Lane ;  the  doors  of  the 
Bainbow,  the  Cock,  and  the  other 
minor  cofiee-houses  of  Fleet  Street, 
are  beset  by  habitual  idlers,  or  late- 
stirring  ''professional  people,"*-mem« 
bers  of  spouting-dubs,  and  second- 
rate  actors,— buTisters  without  law, 
and  medical  students  guiltless  of  phy- 
sic ;  besides  these,  there  flouridi  a  set 
of  City  *'  choice  spirits,"  who  can't  get 
so  far  west  as  *'  Pedley's  Oyster-rooms," 
or  «  The  Saloon,"  in  Haaidmy,  bat 
must  take  their  ''lark"  6noving  nome- 
wards)  between  the  Addphi  Theatre 
and  Whiteehapel;  and  now-and-l^en, 
perhaos,  some  grocer  of  Farringdon 
falls  (vMo gravaim\inU>  the  irregu- 
larity of  a  "  set-to,  and  pays  thirty 
shillings>  "^making-up''  money,  to  his 
Jew-antagonist  at  St  Bride's  Watch-> 
house,  to  save  a/o^o^on,  at  Guildhall, 
from  the  sitting  Alderman,  next  day. 

This  is  the  very  "  witching  time," 
jpar  excellence,  of  night, 

"  When  graves  yield  up  their  dead  !" 
([because  resurrection-men  will  have 
it  so),  when  lamps  are  "  rifled  at," 
and  sots  pushed  out  of  public-houses ; 
and  when  the  sober  wayfarer  starts^ 
ever  and  anon,  at  that  prolong^  Hilly- 
ohrho-ho  I— Uiat  bellow,  as  it  were, 
cre4ce9w/o,— peculiar,  I  think,  to  the 
throatsof  the  English,  which  frightens 
watchmen  into  their  hutches,  and  quiet 
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dtizens  into  the  kenneL  Thiawfaoop 
by  the  way  prolonged,  whidi  invites 
MANKIND,  as  it  were,  to  dear  the  way, 
is,  with  us,  a  pure  national,  and  not  a 
local,  characteristic  Both  high  and 
low  afiect  the  practice ;  both  "  good 
men"  and  bullies.  We  have  it  at  Qx- 
fbrd  and  at  Cambridge,  where  the 
gownsmen,  if  opposed,  strip,  and  bofT 
to  their  work  Oke  stout  "  for^  mi-, 
nutes"  fellows;  and  again  in  London^ 
where  your  flustered  haberdasher,  af- 
ter defying  perhaps  a  whole  street,  at 
last  provokes  somebody  to  thrash  him^ 
and  is  beat  without  a  blow  in  his  de- 
fence. 

By  two  o'clock,  however,  the  riot- 
ous get  pretty  well  disposed  of;  aome 
snug  and  flea-bitten,  in  their  own 
personal  garrets;  more  (and  still  fie»* 
bitten)  in  the  compters  of  the  pdice* 
The  wickets  of  the  night^houses,  aft<ar 
this,  open  only  to  known  customers  ; 
and  the  flying  pieman  ceases  his  calL 
The  pickpockets,  linked  with  the  re- 
fuse M  another  pestilence  of  the  towv, 
are  seen  sauntering  hzily  towards  their 
lurking  pkoea,  in  gangs  of  five  and 
six  toffethev.  Aiid^when  these  kat 
stiagglen  of  darkness  have  swept  over 
the  pave,  the  deMs  ef  tha  evenwg 
may  be  considered  as  deaicd  off;  an^ 
except  an  occasional  crssh  of  •jFster- 
shells  cast  (fnaugre  Angdo  Taylor) 
from  aome  lobster-shop,  or  the  snaif 
rattle  of  a  late  billiard  ball  e^otng 
from  the  rooms  over  Mrs  Sahnon's^ 
silence,  or  something  like  it,  obtaiui 
for  some  brief  minutes,  while  the 
idlers  of  night  give  place  to  the  dark'* 
w<»»king  men  of  business. 

The  earlkst  diaturbera  of  London> 
until  within  these  few  years,  were  the 
market  gardeners  ;  who  rolled  laxilv 
through  theauibnrbs,  about  three,  witn 
their  fiUed-up  carts  and  wi^igona  ^— 
some  ''  well  to  da,"  and  porapoiia, 
parading  then*  four  high-fed  horaet 
apiece;  others,  poor  (and  modest,) 
drawing  with  »  single  quadruped, 
and  he,  God  wot,  looking  4u  thoiq^ 
^tray  cabba^  leaves  were  ma  holiday* 
fare, — ^that  is,  supposing  (what  ia  not 
Bupposable^  that  sudi  a  thing  as  a  ho- 
liday ever  hanpened  to  him  ;-^l  the 
spring  vehicin,  however,  top-heavy 
with  baskets  of  raspbciries,  strawber- 
ries, and  currants;  and  fbUowed  by 
heavier  machines  bearing  gooRber- 
ries,  or  frame  potatoes;  the  cauJi- 
flowers^  pease,  and  such  more  poa.- 
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deroofl  and  plebdtti  eMiiknt^,  luiTiiig 
creaked  into  town  («8  they  might)  in 
the  coone  of  the  preceding  erening. 

But  two  or  three  mild  winters,  of 
kte,  in  snccessiony  have  brought  a 
new  article  of  foreign  trade  into  £ng« 
land.  Ice,  to  the  use  of  the  eonfee* 
tkneri,  cornea  now  to  ua  ail  the  way 
from  Norway ;  where  a  gentleman, 
laa  nndieratsndy  is  making  arrange* 
Bents  to  send  over  even  snow,  at  a 
far  cheaper  rate  than  it  can  a£R>rd  to 
fall  in  this  country  ;^80  that  frost, 
in  fact,  (as  regarda  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland)  mar  condder  itself  dischar- 
ged ftom  nurther  attendance;  and, 
irtth  the  hdp  of  a  few  more  devices 
in  the  way  of  commercial  arrange* 
ment,  and  perhaps  a  new  impirove- 
mentortwoas  to  the  appHeation  of 
Bteam,  it  shall  go  hard  but  we  will, 
ahcrtly,  turn  the  seaaona  out  of  doom 
altogether.  And  this  imported  ice, 
(jealooa  of  aunahine*)  ia  toemost  in 
oor  streets  now  of  mornings,  moving 
along,  in  huge  cart-loadsii  firom  the 
bekw-faridge  wharfii ;  and  kx>king,  aa 
it  lies  in  bulk,  like  ao  mudi  cong^it- 
tinated  Epsom  aalta* 

Meantime,  the  river,  above  bridge, 
ia  not  anfiered  to  lie  idle ;  but  the 
firuita  of  Putnev  and  Fulham  walk 
npon  the  shonldeka  of  porters,  from 
Hnngerford  and  the  Adelphi  stairs, 
to  the  great  mart  of  vegetable  matter, 
l)ovent  Garden.  And  upon  this  spot 
(Covent  Garden)  which  eireumstan* 
«ea  seem  to  have  erected  into  a  aort  of 
janaeum  to  all  the  varied  giajJe  of  a 
emwded  capital  dty^-^to  which  all 
the  patron  fHends  «f  all  the  ilia  that 
•eonr^  mankind,  seem  tq  have  rush- 
ed, with  one  consent,  day  and  night, 
to  hold  divan;-^idiere  Luxury  roama 
floifpeona  through  her  long  range  of 
ughted  tavema,  and  brims  the  bowl 
with  wine,whi€^  Diacord  waits  to  daah 
with  blood ;— where  hunger,  squalor, 
nakedness,  and  disease,  dance,  antic, 
round  our  national  MONutiENTs 
of  national  wealth  and  superfluity ; 
—« where  vices,  too  hideous  to  be 
contemplated  in  detail,  assert  their 
royalty  over  us,  alike,  in  every  class, 
and  every  condition  ; — blazing,  in 
transient  lustre,  amid  the  splendid 
hotela  of  the  Piuia ;  starving,  m  rags, 
(yet  scarce  more  alject)  amongst  tne 
horrid  fastoeases  of  Bedford  Court! 
<*»Upon  thia  spot,  where  all  thinga 
nonatBOua  are  crowded  and  jumbled 
together  ;—^here  the  sounds  aeem 
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all  confined,  mad  the  af  ^to  all  ano- 
malous;— where  the  wild  laugh  of 
revelrv,  and  the  low  mean  of  ffoflferw 
ing ;  the  subdued  whisper  of  entreaty, 
and  the  hoarse  bark  of  execration, 
mingle,  and  mix,  and  blend,  and  half 
neutralise  eadi  other  ;--unQn  thia 
spot,  Covent  Garden,— jovial  Covent 
Garden,— the  darling  haunt  alike  of 
folly  and  of  wit,-^the  great  mart  of 
all  London  to  oranges,  outcasts,  and 
M  dothes,— where  &e  jokes  aremost- 
ly  good,^-where  the  cookery  is  .always 
excellent,— where  the  claret  is  -com* 
monlv  the  beat  in  England ;  and  the 
morality  never  fidlingly  the  worst ; — 
on  this  spot,  one  continued  uproar,  of 
labour  or  dissipation,  haa  euduied, 
without  intermission,  for  nearlv  a  cen« 
tury  gone  by ;  and  here,  ao  long  as 
London  shidl  ke^  her  holding  as  a 
city,  ailence,  promtbly,  by.  night  or 
day,  shall  never  find  a  reating  place. 

But  we  will  tear  ourselvea  from  Co- 
yfokt  Garden,  even  in ''  the  sweet"  (aa 
Falstaff  caHs  it)  "  of  the  nig^t ;{'  for 
we  muat  take  a  peep  at  the  other 
pointo  of  pnmtumat  oonoentraticMi 
about  town.  We  muat  look  towarda 
CodDBDur  Street,  where  the  hayi»U 
leeta  itaelf,  in  audi  ^nantitiea,  that, 
nodiing  but  the  atomach  of  a  horae 
could  eter  hope  to  make  away  widi 
it.  And  we  muat  croas,  too,  into 
Smithfield,  where  herda  of  cattle  keep 
coming  in  aU  nig^t ;  and  where  it  ia 
amasing  how  anvbod^  can  get  a  wink  . 
of  deep,  to  the  narkmg  of  the  dogi^ 
and  the  beUowmg  of  the  bulls,  and, 
louder  than  all,  the  awearing  of  the 
drovers,— a^nst  whom.  Heaven^  Ri« 
chard  Martin,  strengthen  thine  arm  I 
Smithfidd,  however,  to  be  aeen  to  ad- 
vantage, diould  be  taken*  from  ite 
eastern  bearing,  through  the  fugs  of  a 
November  morning ;  men  the  ughto, 
in  the  west  quadrangle,  at  "  The 
Bam,"  "  The  Goat,**  and  "  The  Bull'a 
Head,"  shew  like  beacons  fthough 
thev  shine  but  dimlv)  amid  tne  total 
darkness  on  all  sides  of  them ;  and 
when,  looking  at  the  hubbub  of  tra& 
flc  which  roars  through  the  outward 
street,  against  the  deep,  unheeding 
silence  that  reigns  withm  the  houses, 
a  man  might  fancy  he  witnessed  the 
rush  of  an  invading  army,  or  dividon, 
into  a  town  which  we  inhabitants  had, 
the  night  betoe,  abandoned.  Then 
pick  your  way  round  (for  there  ia  no 
venturing  to  cross,)  and  peep  throuffh 
the  steaming  window-panes  into  tho 
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pirbttr  of  ah  iaii>  wboK  I^Miien  and 
salemien,  ia  their  itintastio,  "  auM 
world"  dre8iea*^flo(»-lntted,  and  top* 
ooated*-»booted|  and  wmUl»*^irt-^ 
knee^capped^  twenty  bandkerchieibd, 
inud-be<*splMhed,  and  apaitcdf-^anoM^ 
or  smoke,  hi  anfttdMiin ;  and,  between 
wkiles,  driiae  bargains  fbr  theusanda. 
Mark  tbe  huge  bulk  of  theie  men  ;-*» 
their  bluf^bearing,  and  En^ith  eoan* 
tenaneea.  Hark  to  their  detp  valcea, 
strange  dialects,  and  uncouth  exprea* 
fliqn.  Then  take  their  attendant  de» 
inona— the  badged  drovers-*each  hk 
goad  and  cord  in  hand ;  and  with  garb 
so  pieced  together,  patched,  and  tat* 
tered,  that  it  might  paa  for  the  oo»« 
tume  of  any  age ;  beine  ]ike  thecoa. 
tume  of  none.  Catch  me  stjde  of  the 
ald«£uhioned  bnHduig  before  you,*-* 
with  its  latticed  windows  and  penU 
house  roof.  Take  the  law  eetling  of 
the  sitting  apartment,  and  the  huge 
sea«coai  nre  that  gk»we  in  it.  Take 
the  figures  of  the  fannen  within 
doors,  and  of  the  drovera  hovering 
without,-*of  the  gaifesKd,  aroock« 
ftocked  hosdera,  carriers,  and  car-* 
iBen,w^f  the  lamed,  natient,.  wait* 
ing  ponies-^nd&stiUmoreriiBlped 
aikl  patient  shecpi»dogfr-*tha  most 
^thful,  intelligent,  and  ill-oiaed  be* 
inga  of  their  Bpecic8;-NP-take  these  oh- 
je^ta  amid  the  darkness  of  the  hour^ 
and  the  exaggeration  of  the  log ;  and 
then,  with  a  little  natural  vomonee, 
fUid  a  Urely  reooUeetion  of  Shake« 
speare,  you  nay  (almost)  fancy  yoor« 
self  throvm  IwKk  into  the  glorioua 
rudeness  of  the  thhrteeath  century, 
arriving  Ihxn  a  reeetit  robbery,  (ah !  • 
those  indeed  were  dnya)  rich  with  the 
sfMslsof' ^wfaarcaon  oaterpillars  ;"'and 
calling  Ibr  ali^tto  walk  between  ta«« 
wm  and  tavern  I 

But  the  aobar  tfearaesa  of  a  8um» 
roer's  movning  ia  no  nurse  for  these 
wild  fondes.  It  shews  all  objects  too 
plai»dy  and  diatmctly  for  piotureaque 
eflfect ;  the  trua-seeret  of  which,  lies  in 
never  exhibiting  any  thing /ei^«,  but 
in  shewing  jusi  enough  to  exate  the 
imagination,  and  hi  thai  leaving  it 
room  enough  to  act.— ^  we  will  turn 
back  fh>mSmithfteld,  juat  fai  the  cold 
grey  light  of  da^br^sk,  and  cross  Hoi* 
bom  to  Chancery-Lsne,  where  the  Imii* 
neh  by  this  time  are  overflowing ;  and 
rogues,  witli  scoops^  are  watering  die 
roads ;  that  ts,  "  makhig  the  dtui  one 
?rtud!"  Now  watchmen  congregate 
round  posts  for  a  HtUe  sober  oonver- 
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,  ddwoBieB  Mdceio  their  !•» 
apectt ve  standinga  with  hot  saloop  and 
bread  and  butler ;  and  preamtly  the 
light  hung  caravans  of  thofiahmeogera 
o^-hnilt  at  flrat  in  iraitalion  of  die 
hearaes,  and  now  iBfimiUted  into  Fad* 
dington  stag^coaehea  begin  to  jing^ 
along  at  a  trot,  l^  liiamea  Street,  ao« 
warda  Billingsgaite. 

As  the  laat  stais  fijid^  in  the  hessaoiH 
and  the  sun  eoquets  with  the  chuidi 
spirss,  new  actors,  in  anndrv  diapcs^ 
appear  npon  the  acemii  M^voomen, 
in  droves,  dank  along  with  ^loir  (to 
be  fOfed)  paihk  The  poorer  ilah  deal* 
ers,  on  their  own  heads,  undertake  tin 
^*  care  of  toaU."  Chimn^  aweepen 
shuffle  on,  straining  out  a  foehb  cry* 
And  parties  walk  home  (rather  dnlly) 
from  Vtmxhall,  flanntingin  satinshoea, 
silk  stockings,  and  ostrich  fbathesa; 
stared  at  now  and  then  by  aame  g^« 
ing,  shf^ahodbaker,  whofetchea  npting 
water  from  the  pump  to  oool  his  ^loagif, 
and  looks  like  the  statue  in  Don  Jua% 
OS  a  sack  of  flour  truant  from  the 
kneading  troogh  ;  or  hooted  by  aone 
lost  thing,  all  mad,  and  pale,  and 
ghastly— some  crMtwn  of  gin,  and 
cannine,  and  aoiied  musliii-— which 
shewa  bv  day*li^,  as  a  being  of  other 
thneand  plaee^— »«ii  apparition — a  pro* 
digy-^a  dencsen  of  sane  forbidden 
8pbere,-r4i  foul  honp,  tbiddT  ghm- 
iperkig  out  its  dregs,  which  toe  sim'a 
light,  oy  sBoqe  acddent,  haa  omitted 
to  extiwgniah. 

Five  o'dodc,  and  the  world  looks  aa 
if  stretdiing  iladf  to  awake.  Coak* 
waggons  and  drays  start  forik  upMi 
^  long  turns  ;'^  their  country  intent 
denoted  b?  Ilie  truss  of  hay  phosd 
above  the  load.  Butchers  step  stvrdi* 
fy  towards  lalingtOB  or  Smithfidd« 
Anglers,  chikhren  of  hqpel  stride  Md^ 
wards  with  basketa  oa  their  baeks. 
And  Hofbom  and  Snow  Hffl  ara 
crowded  with  pony>CBrte  ■  <(8inoe  the 
Chancellor  of  toe  Exohequer  ridea  b»* 
tiling  nndcff  fourteen  hands  Wbearlng 
butter,  cheese^  poultry,  suwing-pork^ 
and  eggs,  (ton  Newgate  market  to  the 
distant  parishes  of  Mary-le-bane  and 
Paneras. 

Six !  and  *xareiitiQes  b^fai  to  nib 
dieiv  eyes  and  aurse  their  indsntweai 
Maid-servmts  at  «<  tho  Piceadaiy  aO^ 
of  the  town^  are  not  bonnd  to  stir  J«tt 
yet;  but  Russell  Square  and  its  Ae« 
pendendea  set  their  spider  kfllers  nt 
motion  bedroes;  for  eonrta  of  tew 
and  eounting-howes  both  sit  at  niM 
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ifdook;  tptA  an  advAoate  in  pnotioo 
of  ten  cbovauid  ai«7Mr»  niVBt  ttqi  into 
]U9  eanriage  «i  fimnnd-thirty  ninntcn 
fttat  eig^  in  ihe  morning. 

And  now  the  different  ihope  htusok 
lo  open  ihemBebrei  £n  aetian.  Out 
friend  the  hokar  is  firsts  te  he  hat 
bean  up  all  ni^t,  and  he  is  to  cool 
hia  loavee  at  the  open  windows  as  ho 
dmwa  tham  from  Ihe  oren*  Kext 
fiomea  the  peatrx  oook^—iolting  hia 
xmananfe  of  cheeae^oakej-HseUing  yes* 
terday'a  daintiea  at  half-opnos  tCMUy  t 
and  coll  naktng  money  (aait  i«  aatd) 
by  die  dealing.  Then  coadie^  apfeabv 
ed  and  dirty,  come  laboiuing  into 
town  ;  and  coaehes,  fresh  and  claaii» 
drive  o«t ;  and,  by  thia  tiino»  the 
meoroera  and  jewdlera  set  their  portahi 
wide,  in  &vour  of  aweeping,  sprink- 
ling, and  window  ckamog ;  for  the 
abow  g^aasea  (and  hem  again  sigh  oiir 
liiends  the  appremioea)  must  bo  onip<^ 


tied  all,  ind  potUied^  oai  wefyniOi^ 
od,  belbre  bnoakfiiat. 

The  dock  stxikoa  eight;  and  the 
night-walker  muai  be  aeen  no  moi^, 
Hnrry,  and  buatle,  and  breafcAtft,  aie 
on  foot.  The  milkman  cries  in  baste^ 
and  yet  can  scarce  make  his  xounda 
iaat  enongh.  M aicls  with  dean  aprons 
f  and  aometimea  with  clean  plates)  steb 
lorth,  key  in  band,  for  the  morning^ 
modicnro  of  f^edi  butter ;  and.  hog 
rolls  (walk  as  you  wiU^  run  over  yoi| 
aA  ever7  f^^infx.  By  nine,  the  derka 
have  got  down  to  their  offices — the  at« 
temeys  have  cf^ened  their  bags;  and 
the. judges  are  on  their  benehe%^-> 
and  the  business  of  the  da^  in  X^ondon 
n)av  now  be  said  to  have  b^;un^ 
which  varies,  from  hour  to  hour,  as 
atranjgidy  as  the  business  of  the  ni^t  2 
and  (to  the  curious  observer)  presenta 
even  a  more  anqple  field  for  ^>6enlao 
tion. 

Titos. 
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Daaa  NoaTH,*-Yott  have,  I  sup* 
pose,  read  over  ihe  proceedings  of  tao 
Tiroes— the  bloody  Old  Times,  as  Cob* 
bett  calls  it-H^piinat  Dowling,  cooh 
monly  known  among  his  compeers  by 
the  nan^  of  Spectacle  Dowlii^,  at 
present  reporter  on  the  Morning  Chro« 
niele.  The  Gazette  of  Printing*houso 
Square  on  this  oecasum  obviously  de« 
served  the  sanguinary  apjpellation  con-i 
fBBed  oa  it  by  the  great  a-devant  hal^ 
berdier  above  quoted,  fo,by  the  way  in 
whidi  the  business  was  brought  jrw 
wafd,  DowUng's  life  was  aimed  at» 
and  the  '^  dirtv«-fiMsed  editora"  of  the 
Tiaaea  evidently  looked  forward  to  dio 
gratifying  sight  of  a  gentleman  of  tho 
ypcsadai^ingat  the  end  of  a  rope  fee 
the  gmtificatMUi  of  the  plebs  oCCar-r 
lisle. 

I  honestly  confess  that  I  know  no* 
thing  of  Dowlingy  whether  he  is  aik 
honest  man  or  Im^gno,  nor  do  I  careu 
except  that,  for  the  sake  of  general  mo- 
rality, I  hope  he  is  the  former.  If  h« 
were  hang^  anywhere  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, I  should  go  to  his  e^chioi-* 
tion,  having  a  fancy  for  such  specta- 
cles. He  is  nothing  to  me  more  than 
Haggart,  or  Mother  M'.$iunon,  01: 


Abraham  Mooie,  or  ih€  Treasurer,  or 
Ivers  fhun  Carlow,  or  Ings  the  biA* 
cher.  But  I  own  I  saw  the  whole  hia* 
tory  with  ineffable  delight.  It  is  a 
glorious  light  and  shadow  of  presOr 
gang  lif#.  After  this  transaction,  th« 
title  of  geniletfum  is  moore  beautiiuUy 
appljcal3e  to  the  members  of  the  amx-^ 
able  and  enlightened  body.  0  flesh  I  V 
flesh  1  how  art  thou  fiahifled!  Once  on 
a  time  we  used  to  be  UM — ^I  believe  it 
was  liouis  Quatorae  himself  who  first 
eaid  it— that  though  the  King  oould 
make  a  bid,  it  pwed  his  power  to 
siake  a  gentleman ;  whereas,  now-a^ 
days,  i}iis  being  the  nineteenth  0Gto« 
tury,  the  era  of  dvilisati^,  the  epoch 
of  Orator  Hunt,  Princess  Carabooi 
Frinoe  Hdh^ohe,  Princess  01ive>,  Jo^ 
anna  Southcotei^  Ned  Irving,  Dr  Eady, 
theEdinburdh  nevlew,aniifothergreai 
diaraeten^  tne  eaosteneo  and  suoeeaa 
of  whom  stamp  a  value  on  the  agei 
there  is  not  a  proprietor  of  that  amaU 
gam  of  filth,  called  a  Cockney  newa- 
paper,  who  cannot  create  his  genikn 
mm  ad  libitum,  by  the  simpk  from 
cess  of  paying  a  few  dozen  shillinga 
per  week,  as  wa^es,  for  retailing  the 
Parliamentary  wisdom  of  Peter  Mopre, 
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iStke  mntton-M  moathing  of  Waith^ 
man,  the  proceedinffs  of  WhigdinnerSy 
the  hootings  of  radical  heaiher-hloot- 
&B,  (thank  you,  Hogg,  for  the  word,) 
or  the  Billingsgate  aumg  of  bum-hai« 
liff  magistrates  at  Bow-street  and  ebe- 
where. 

Let  me  tdl  the  whole  story,  be^- 
ning  with  the  beginnings  as  the  giant 
flaid  to  the  ram.  Perry,  of  the  Mom^ 
ing  Chrenide,  was  gathered  to  his  fa^ 
then,  and  another  editor  lied  in  his 
stead.  Hang  me,  if,  after  all,  I  can 
think  angrily  of  Jamie  Pirie.  Whig 
he  was,  to  be  sure^  but  it  was  all  in  the 
way  of  trade.  True  also  it  is,  that 
Coleman's  line, 

^  Brisk  as  a  flea,  and  ignorant  at  dirt,*' 

Minted  him  to  the  life.  Gentleman 
Hazlitt  has  supplied  us  in  the  £din« 
bmgh  ¥rith  a  fine  sample  of  his  igno* 
ranee;  but.  Heaven  help  us!  if  we 
.  were  to  quarrel  with  all  tne  good  peo- 
ple of  our  acquaintance  who  haj>pen  to 
be  ignoramuses,  we  should  thin  our 
▼isiting  list  most  awfully.  He  afiecU 
ed  learning,  to  be  sure,  which  was  ra- 
ther a  bore.  It  was  a  great  sight  to 
see  him  with  Person,  who  was  married 
to  his  sister,  shewing  off  want  of  know- 
ledge, at  the  rate  of  nine  knots  an  hour. 
There  sat  the  great  Grecian,  Lvco- 
phron's  Proteus,  (see  Wak^ela  to 
Fox,)  il  yfkmt  atnx^^9  mii  3'««(v,  unmo- 
ved at  the  nonsense,  swallowing  pota- 
tions pottle  deep  in  dlenoe,  meditating, 
most  probably,  some  truculent  epi- 
gram, some  assassinating  iambics,  or 
0ome  string  of  stringing  Jingles,  at  the 
expense  of  nis  erudite  entertainer.  As 
Person  hoire  with  him,  so  well  may  we. 
Then  his  briskness ;  his  doing  fine  gen- 
tleman ;  his  ball-daneing ;  his  compli- 
ments to  the  ladies ;  among  whom  he 
fancied  himself  irresistible— were  in- 
expressibly amusing.  We  all  have  our 
follies  and  yanities,  so  I  shall  easily 
pardon  Perry  for  these  foibles.  I  Ho- 
nour his  memory,  for  qualities  which  I 
honour  wherever  I  find  them.  He  was 
a  man  of  strict  editorial  integrity,  pro- 
foundeecrecy,  considerable  intrepidity, 
undeviating  steadiness  in  keepii^  his 
promises,  and  fast  all^ianee  to  his 
party.  Imprisonment  or  damages  ne- 
ver shook  him  into  betraying  an3rthing 
intrusted  to  his  faith.  Even  after- 
quarrels,  or  defection  from  Whiggery, 
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never  induced  him  to  gbe  up  any  1 
who  had  oompromiaed  himself  wi^ 
him.  He  was  honoorable  in  hia  pe- 
cuniary concern*— ft  firm  friend — a  li« 
beral  paymaster — ^1  mi^^t  almost  say, 
a  muninoent  patron.  Then  his  verj 
consutency^JQt,  ought  to  win  ban  fiu^ 
your  in  the  eyea  of  ua  thick-and-thin 
people,  who  hate  sneakera,  vadUalon^ 
shumers,  condliatcra,  half-meaame 
men,  all  specieB  and  genera  of  the 
Plucklesa.  iJ  juat  atop  for  a  moment, 
in  order  to  take  a  caulker,  to  wash  my 
mouth  after  having  given  utterance  to 
the  name  of  that  shabby  rout,  whoae 
dauns  on  humanity  aeem  acaroe  calcu- 
lable ;  for  nine  Pluckless  make  a  jcnr- 
neyman  tailor.]]  There  he  waa,  year 
after  year,  singing  the  same  aiNig,  un» 
ruffled  by  diaappointed  yto^heej,  or 
undeterred  by  convicted  falaehooo.  He 
prophesied  that  Eng^nd  would  be 
Wten  by  the  Jacobins,  by  the  oonven* 
tion,  by  Buonaparte,  by  everybody-* 
that  our  navy  would  be  exterminated^ 
our  army  annihilated — ^that  we  would 
be  kicked  out  of  Spain — that  we  wonld 
lose  India — that  our  agriculture  waa 
gone— our  funds  broken — our  credit 
lost— All,  of  course,  the  acts  of  mini- 
aters,  who  were  regularly  called  asses, 
goats,  geese,  ganders,  apes,  incapablea, 
block)iead8,duiider.pate8,jobbernowlab 
noodles ;  as  many  nicknames,  in  ahort, 
aa  the  f ouaders  of  Leme  poured  on 
the  sulgects  of  Gargantua.*  These 
very  ministers,  nevcsrtheless,  did -all 
they  aaid  they  would  do,  and  did  not 
suror  any  of  the  calami ticajMedicted 
by  the  brazen  head  of  whiggery. 
lliey  beat  everybody  who  came  against 
them,  riffht  and  left ;  and  preaerved  en* 
tire  the  honour,  diaracter,  credit,  and 
institutions  of  the  country.  It  did  not 
matter  a  fig ;  still  they  were  destined 
to  undergo  the  pitiless  storm ;  atill 
doomed  to  be  pronounced  atupid  and 
blockheadish.  There  la  somethiiig 
magnanimous  in  this  intrepid  miya|y« 
ing  assurance.  Light  lie  the  atonea 
upon  his  bones !  He  was,  moreover,  m 
jolly  batterer,  who  never  looked  for  m 
soft  word  when  he  could  get  a  hard 
one ;  for  which  I  respect  him,  that 
being  a  fashion  of  my  own. 

Perry,  as  I  have  said  already,  died, 
and  another  editor  lied  in  his  stead ; 
but  he  left  not  his  mantle  behind.  Hia 
trust-worthy  qualities  had  procured 
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him  tbe  oonfldenoe  (tf  the  Whin. 
Lord  Holland^  or  Lady  Holland^  would 
not  scruple  to  tip  him  a  paragraph,  or 
intniBt  him  with  a  political  lampoon. 
Earl  Grey  occaaionaUy  vented  his  bile 
through  Perry's  columns.  Hobhouse 
Bometmiea  obliged  the  public  in  the 
same  way ;  as  did  many  other  ingenious 
persons  of  quality  of  the  "Wniggish 
persuasion.  I  neyer  heard,  it  is  true^ 
that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  ever  a 
contributor  to  any  extent ;  but  that, 
in  all  probability,  arose  from  the  in* 
nate  modesty  of  that  enlightened  phi* 
losopher.  But  even  without  writing  a 
line,  their  patarona^  conferred  a  great 
value  on  tne  paper  m  another  way.  Se- 
crets, even  cabinet  secrets,  ooae  out, 
every  now  and  then,  in  certain  dassea 
of  society.  The  Opposition  leaders, 
who  are  on  the  ijai  vtoe  for  such 
things,  pick  them  upib  various  ways. 
The  upper  rank  of  London  society 
is  drawn  from  a  very  small  class  ;  as 
^leir  houses  are  very  large,  and  they 
have  a  rage  for  filling  them;  it  is  alto« 
gether  impossible  to  make  political 
differences  a  ground  of  exclusion  of 
qeM  comme  iifaut  In  point  of  fsct. 
It  is  not  thought  of.  The  Duke  of  De- 
▼onshire,  for  mstanoe,  all  through  the 
winter,  entertains,  almost  every  even- 
ing, two  or  three  hundred  people,  of 
his  own  class  of  society  of  course,  at 
his  creat  house  in  Piccadilly.  Where 
would  he  get  those  |)eople  if  he  were 
to  go  look  for  Whiggism  as  a  9ine  qua 
n&n  ?  Happy  am  I  to  say,  nowhere. 
Men  and  women  of  this  caste  are  con- 
sequently always  mixing  together,  and 
it  IS  almost  impossible  tnat  something 
would  not  casiutlly  fall  from  Tory  gen- 
tlemen or  their  ladies  which  could  be 
turned  to  Whig  accotmt.  There  is  in 
reality  at  all  times  an  infinity  of  infor« 
mation,  valuable  to  newspapers,  float- 
ing  in  that  cirde,  whkh,  of  course,  I 
need  not  tell  you,  is  quite  inaccessible 
to  the  Knights  of  the  Post,  for  such 
fellows  coidd  hardly  expect  to  be  let 
into  the  kitchen.  Here  it  was  Peny 
dbone.  He  had  always  a  faujcy  for 
rubbing  his  skirts  to  quality,  and  as 
he  spent  his  very  handsome  income 
freely  and  gentedly,  he  moved'  in  a 
very  respectable  circle,  and  had  per- 
soxud  access  to  the  nobility  and  gen*^ 
try  of  his  party.  By  this  means  ar- 
ticles appeared  occasionally  in  his 
paper,  wnich  astonished  the  parties 
concerned,  who  could  not  conjecture 
how  what  they  thought  waa  a  wdL-kept 


SIS 

secret  had  got  into  print,  and  on  such 
a  aide.  Now,  I  well  know  that  no- 
thing could  be  meaner  on  the  part  of 
the  Whig  communicators  than  this 
pimping  way  of  coming  at  intelli^nce/ 
Bndthmf  know  it  too ;  but  they  did  it 
neverthdess,  they  being,  as  then  said 
a  thousand  times,  the  meanest  of  all 
mankind.  Look,  for  example,  at  the 
connection  of  Hume  with  Henry  Con- 
stantino Jennings — ^Abercrombie'smo* 
tion  about  Mr  Arbuthnot's  letter, 
which  had  casually  fallen  into  his 
hands — Brougham's  speeches  about 
the  late  Irish  Attorney-General's  pH- 
vote  letter,  which  he  (B.)  knew  to 
have  been  purloined,  and  was  obvious- 
ly not  intended  for  any  one's  inq>ec- 
tion  but  that  of  the  friend  to  whom  it 
was  written,  with  ten  thousand  other 
such  acts  of  the  faction.  Do  not  we  all 
know  that  the  Whig  Laureate,  Tom 
Moore,  actually  published  in  ihe 
Morning  Chronicle  the  substance  of 
conversations  which  had  occurred  at 
the  Royal  table  itself,  to  whidi  he  had 
been  incautiously  admitted?  and  that 
the  most  pungent  and  piquant  thinga 
in  those  decorous  poema,  the  Two- 
penny Post  Bag,  and  the  Fudge  Fa- 
mily, which  are  lauded  to  the  stars  by. 
the  Whig  abhorrers  of  personality,  are 
derived  from  information  picked  up  in 
the  progress  of  social  intercourse,  and 
pervert^  to  filthy  slanders  on  reputi^ 
tion,  male  and  female,  which  honest 
Thomas  knew  were  not  true.  But 
though  thia  kind  of  assaBsin  treachery 
is  a  r^^ar  part  of  Whig  tactique,  yet 
few  would  wish  it  known  that  they 
were  engaged  in  such  business.  Ac- 
cordingly, though  Perry  was  made  the 
spitting-pot  of  their  slaver,  yet  the 
g^)od  folka  had  a  shyness  in  commit- 
ting themselves  to  his  successor. 
Time  it  is,  that  the  Morning  Chroni- 
cle is  still  the  great  Whig  public  organ. 
You  see  in  it  the  indications  of  forth- 
coming storms  in  Parliament  and  ebe- 
where  against  Ministers,  to  whom  it 
consequentlv  acts  as  a  manometer.  A 
week  or  so  before 

Mr  Tiemey  comes  down  like  a  wolf  on  the 
fold, 

or  Mr  Tiemey's  ill-governed  troop» 
make  a  sally,  the  Morning  Chronicle 
teema  with  paragraph  and  article  tend-^ 
ing  to  pave  the  way  for  the  attack. 
This  shews,  as  I  said  before,  that  it  i» 
still  the  public  organ ;  but  Uie  private 
information  is  gone,  and  its  place  ia 
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filled  Iby  UockiieBd  conespofiideiioflf 
irom  abroad,  written  by^  some  atroci- 
ous garretteer. 

Tne  paper,  eveti  before  Perry  weft* 
the  way  of  all  flesh,  was  feeling  the 
general  calamity  under  which  the  whig 
press,  from  Jeffirey  to  Hunt,  suffered^ 
in  oonseauencfe  of  the  fulure  of  all 
their  premetions,  and  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  But  after  hii# 
death,  things,  as  was  natural  to  expect, 
mended,  as  sour  beer  does  in  summer* 
A  panic  seized  on  the  proprietors,  and 
P^erry's  repres^ntatiTes  determined  os 
selling  out.  After  some  negotiations, 
Clement  of  the  Observer,  a  man  per- 
haps more  extensively  connected  with 
^be  mess  than  any  other  man  in  the 
world,  an  old  routier  de  guerre,  be- 
came the  imrchasei'.  He  ima^ned 
^t  widi  his  connections,  experience^ 
&c.  he  would  be  able  to  inmse  new 
flpirit  into  the  concern,  and  bring  it 
Mck  again  to  its  ancient  palmy  state* 
Accordingly  he  gave  about  L.  15,000, 
•-Hivery  large  sum,  I  think  an  absurdly 
large  sum,  but  that  is  no  concern  oi 
mine — for  it,  and  glad  were  the  sellers. 
Clement,  from  his  old  experienee  oil 
the  Observer,  the  great  paper  for  ex-* 
hibiting  Warren's  jet  btacKing,  Day 
and  Martin,  Tom  Bish  and  brethren^ 
Steers'sOpodeldoc,Sbr,Bobert  Wilson'* 
b^^g  box.  Prince's  Russia  Oil,  with 
its  extra  valuable  ingredient,  &c.  &e. 
placed  a  deep  reliance  on  puffing,  and 
accordingly  called  an  aggregate  meet- 
ing  of  the  oellows-blowers  m  London 
Town.  Thither  came  the  gentlemen^ 
descending  like  Mercury  from  the  ee* 
ketial  regions  of  the  garret,  or  break« 
ing  way  like  the  earth-bom  TStyu« 
from  the  subterranean  bowds  of  thtf 
cellar.  Thither  came  they,  redolent 
of  tobacco  much  adulterated  with 
brown  paper,  or  theflunesof  last  night's 

gn-grog,  or  this  morning's  gum-ttck-^ 
r  token  in  lieu  of  breakfast.  Some 
perhaps  smelt  only  of  beer,  for  idl 
mankind  cannot  expect  to  indulge  in 
expensive  luxuries.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  general  costume  of  the 
company,  was  tne  coat  closely  button- 
ed to  the  throat,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
impertinent  investigations  as  to  the 
tftate  of  the  shirt  An  intrepid  assiw 
ranee  distinguished  every  Wow,  » 
dauntless  contempt  of  principle  shone 
forth  in  every  eye.  They  are,  indeed, 
men  of  liberal  ideas,  and,  in  general, 
memben  of  the  Descamindvi.  Wh^i 
tliey  met  in  oondave^  like  the  magi- 


ciant  In'the  kst  eant»  of  tlitlaha)  Cl»> 
ment  made  to  them  a  AiMi  gpeedt, 
enforced  by  that  miffhty  figure  of  rh^ 
toric  which  lies  in  the  Dreeehes-pock-* 
el.  **  Puff,"  (juoth  Clement)  tad  forth 
issued  a  volume  of  stinking  breath.  To^ 
drop  the  allegory,  which  I  am  afVaid 
I  have  hammered  otti  too  kmg,  no  ex- 
ertion in  the  puff-HlM  was  sparad— 
and  puiF  the  first  was  to  inform  thtf 
pubhc,  that  the  paper  was  sdd  Ibr 
forty  thousand  pounds— -a  dreum* 
stance  wl^di,  if  true,  would  ineure  to 
the  purehascr  a  Christian  burial  when 
he  hanged  himsdf,  which  it  is  proba* 
ble  he  would  have  done  beflnre  the  end 
of  the  year.  No  OaroD^'$  Jury  could 
hesitate  to  bring  i»  a  verdict  of  lAinacy 
on  die  strength  of  that  one  act  T^ 
puff  outrageous  was  sent  to  all  die  pro- 
vineial  papers  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Itdand  for  insernon,  without  dis* 
tinetion  of  their  politics,  widi  a  bribe 
or  advertisenent  fee,  (never  bogj^e  at 
a  word,)  varying  fiom  two  to  five 
enineas.  Hauitt  then  got  employed 
by  JeSVey,  in  return  for  barring  oaued 
mm  the  King  of  men,  and  be  too  toueh« 
ed  die  eoin  to  panegyrise  die  Morning 
Chronicle,  at  the  expnse  of  all  ite 
brethren  in  arms,  in  the  degradecl 
psges  of  Mue  and  Yellow. 

'IhiB  was  of  course  eagerly  extracted 
and  set  in  general  eirculadott.  Cobbelt 
was  induced,  I  know  not  how,  to  de^ 
vote  some  pages  of  his  Register,  whidi 
is  stiU  published,  to  an  enuineratioik 
of  the  merits  of  the  Morning  Chroni- 
de,  in  most  insnlting  comparison  with 
his  old  and  inveterate  foe,  Anna  Bn^ 
die,  alias  base  old  Waiter,  alias  the 
Bloody  old  Times.  In  diort,  sodi 
pufibry  never  was  heard  of:  aid  die 
worst  cf  all  is,  that  it  in  all  probabi* 
lity  win  not  do.  However,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  until  the  next  Session  of 
ParHament  is  over,  fa»w  it  will  torn 
out  Clement  boasts  that  he  has  aa 
infinity  of  dever  literary  men  in  his 
pay.  I  doubt  die  hct:  I  knew  he 
turned  off  some  half-dosen  or  so  off 
die  old  staffs  thereby  perhaps  incurring 
no  great  loss  ,*  but  I  veatiire  to  say, 
that  their  place  is  filled  up  with  rub- 
bish of  no  superior  quality. 

Meanwhile,  the  Old  limes  viewed 
the  whole  concern  with  jealous  ieer 
maiign.  It  was  stung  to  its  very  core 
by  the  disparagemeiit  trith  which  its 
nunc  was  mentioned  by  everybody, 
and  detennined  to  diew  fight.  The 
gremi  occadoa  of  a  Whig  di&iier  m 
14 
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Glugom  given  to  firoog^iam,  wu  fix- 
ed on  u  a  crisis.  Down  to  the  mighty 
dtjr  of  Saint  Mun^,  the  metropofis  of 
oold  panch,  the  pride  of  Scotland,  and 
the  western  land,  went  the  emiaBaries 
of  the  rival  prints,  and  the  local  al>. 
autdity  of  the  press  on  the  qpot,  wss 
enlisted  in  their  cause.  The  dinner 
came  and  went.  Brougham  was  great ; 
Mvlne  was  great;  Lawless  was  great; 
FiUans  was  great;  the  Duke  was  msg- 
nifioent.  It  was  a  gr^t  day  for  £urqpe. 
The  Frendi  were  driven  out  of  Spam, 
and  the  ministers  out  of  the  cabmet ; 
an4  The  libpty  of  the  Press  was 
given  amid  me  usual  lamentationa 
over  the  inflictions  they  su£^  by  its 
meani^  from  our  unrelenting  strappa- 
does*  Lord  Archibald  turned  out  the 
company  at  a  sessonable  hour,  by 
drinldng.  Good-night,  much  to  tlie 
discontent  of  the  half  doien,  or  ao« 
Glasgowians,  who  happened  tobepi^ 
jent,  and  whose  palates,  annoyed  by 
ihe  unusual  libmma  of  the  dare^ 

J  earned  for  the  revivifring  smack  of  the 
ot  toddy,  at  the  small  hoars  of  mom. 
The  tonguesof  theeloquentweremute, 
and  the  pens  of  the  erudito  were  let 
loose.  Mr  Pientioe,  of  the  CHaM(0w 
Chronide,  outdfd  hteiself  in  the  spTen- 
dour  of  his  description.  He  was  awew 
struck  at  the  exhibition,  and  every  se* 
a>ndsentenceof  his  eKoi^pmbreathe4 
the  very  intensity  of  adoratbn.  .  Nine 
columns  werediqpatohedby  Dowling  of 
the  Morning  Cluonide — a  goodly  bri- 
gsde  of  the  gormandizins;  oratory — 
while  the  poor  Bloody  Old  Woman  of 
Printing-house  Souare  had  not  a  line. 
Coffee-house  ana  eoffee-sbop,  dulK* 
loom  a^d  ale^bench,  whereirer  the 
"Wtoffi  congr^;ato,  rung  with  caUs  foi; 
the  Moming  Chronicle^  while  ,  the 
Times  was  jiCt  as  unresd  as  if  it  had 
been  the  last  poem  of  Barry  Cornwall. 
Thia  was  a  cut  to  tl^e^bone*  A  blank- 
ness  overspread  all  the  countenances 
of  the  scribes  of  the  Bloodv  JoumaL 
You  would  have  thought  tnat  Barry 
O'Meam  had  been  seen  that  moming 
buving  a  new  horse-whip-  What  was 
to  be  done  I  The  Chronide  muH  be 
put  down,  end  the  onlv  question  that 
remained  to  be  aetUea  was,  how  thia 
was-to  be  efiected. .  A  bright  thought 
atrack  some  of  the  hiffhly-prindpled 
members  of  the  coumve  m  gentle* 
nven»  A  packet  baa  miscarriea,  said 
ibie  first  gentleman— or  we  imagine  it 
has  miscarried.  It  must  have  been 
atole»-^^Y,  and  stolen  by  son^e  of  t)ie 
Vol.  XIV. 


Chronide  people*  Bravo  1  quoth  the 
second ;  dear  as  a  column  of  double 
pica.  Whp  is  on  the  beat  for  thatp»» 
per?  Whidi  of  their  peqile  is  takmg 
the  air  on  the  north  road  ?  Dowling  wi^ 
discovered  to  be  the  man,  and  they 
were  determined  to  make  a  spectacLe 
of  him.  He  was  to  be  accused  of  coa^i 
robbery.  It  was  a  touch  worthy  oi  the 
pHnt  which  made  the  diaige  on  John 
Bull,  which,  if  it  had  been  done  viva 
voce,  and  not  in  type,  would  have  sent 
the  ''gentleman"  todecorate  the  front 
of  the  Old  Bailey,  or  to  swell  the  list 
of  our  countrynven  in  Australasia,  , 
How  Dowlinff  was  arrested— 4>roiight 
.up— letloose— HQowhetosseduphis&it, 
and  wrote  letters  to  his  employers- 
all  that,  and  those,  the  details  of  the 
afiair,  are  they  not  written  vpt  die  fo- 
lios of  the  newspimers  ?  With  them  I 
meddle  not.  As  1  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  letter,  I  know  nothU^  of 
Dowling.  I  have  a  dim  recollection  of 
his  horse-whipping,  or  being  hcncse- 
whipped  by.  Orator  Hunt,  some  years 
ago  ;  and  a  misty  vision  of  seeing  him 
in  London,  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
constables,  to  protect  him  from  the  va» 
mbonds  of  tnat  illustrious  buffoon. 
But  I  write  merdv  to  expose  a  little 
of  the  inside  of  ine  London  press— 
the  shifts  its  people  have  recourse  to, 
ihe  honourable  methods  in  which  they 
eazxy  on  the  war  against  one  another^ 
the  real  value  of  the  information  they 
possess,  and  the  vast  importance  thiiuji 
are  to  them^  whichare  but  the  lau^^ 
in^-stockof  the  rest  of  mankind.  Coiv- 
oeive  a  rational  being  with  a  soul  to 
i)e  s^nt  some  hundred  miles,  kept  wri* 
ting  at  the  rate  of  a  forty-horse  power 
steam^-ei^gine,  obliged  to  squabble  yi^ih 
mail-eoadunen,  coadi  proprieton, 
derksy  boots,  &&  Ste»,  and,  aher  all, 
bitted  up  by  the  collar  as  a  thief:  for 
what?  In  order  that  the  good  folks  of 
Cpckaigne  may  be  able  to  know  wbat 
it  was  Brougham,  and  Denman,  and 
Lawless,  and  M'Faddd,  said  at  a  tap 
vem  in  Glasgow !  I  we^  ^or  the  de^ 
gradation  of  numan  nature.  To  list^ 
en  to  these  people  is  bad  enoua^i-pt^ 
read  what  tney  have  said,  la  suffidei^t 
to  make  a  man  sick  in  his  stoma^bt; 
but  to  report  it— to  write  it  ou|,  must 
be  the  devil  itaelf,  O  dura  mkMorvm 
ilia  !  Yet  it  is  comical  that  the  poor 
people  so  employed,  are  qiiite  proud 
of  uemsdves.  Itisakindfydispensa* 
tion  of  Providence,  after  all*  We  see, 
in  the  same  way,  m^  n  and  wpmen  hw- 
3T 
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liiOittinguiiAerfieYereperMnid  defeetli 
mite  ignonnt  of  €ie»r  existence^  and 
'nattering  tliemselTea  that  they  ate 
boiutiefl^  in  the  style  of  AdoBia  and  V^> 

The  moAt  sensible  remark  made  da« 
t^Bg  the  whole  business^  was  by  a  wit- 
ness^ a  coac!i-derk>  I  bdieve^  who  was 
>xi^ned  before  the  magistrates.  .He 
wasasked)  What  was  the  value  of  the 
'^rcdaBeM  to  be  stolen?  Ij^ow,  Kit, 
the  parcel  contained  the  collected 
Whig  wisdom  of  ifhe  West^the  pa- 
triotism of  th0  noble  House  of  Hamil^ 
tpn^^e  high  principles  of  Brougham 
i^Mhe  .decorous  eloquence  of  Mr  Nero 
'S)<imnan--^he  imported  sagadhr  of  the 
well-stufiM  Iridmian — theproKssoriid 
dicta  bfa.Mylne—and  the  well-weighed 
;p^littcal  intelligence  of  a  M'Grego|^ 


CHor- 


At  what  prieedidlhedAifrirQyantdeFk 

value  this  glorious  cargo?— its  wei^t 
in  diamonds,  at  least  ?— No— -Well, 
then,  in  gold?— Ah,  no— At  what^ 
then?  Why,  said  the  inexonMe  con- 
troller of  eoaehmen,  ''  It  is  not  Woith 
TWOPENCE."  Not  more  thaiithe  sixth 
part  of  the  price  an  Edinburgh  jury 
fixed  on  the  character  of  my  Lord 
Archibald! 

The  Whig  dinner,  ihc  Whig  elo- 
quence, the  Whig  wit,  the  WhigpriH- 
dples  of  Glasgow,  not  worth  two- 
pence! 

0,  'tis  so  moving,  I  can  write  no 
more* 

Yours,  therefore,  without 
further  delay.  Dear  N. 
Timothy  Ticilbs. 

Southfule,  N&v.  I.     '• 


P.  is.  I  Ayrgot  to  ask  vou  whether  you  -are  sure  that  Lawless  played  sd 
[distinguished  a  knife  and  fork  as  y<mr-;Whig  friend  described.  If  everybody 
'else  at  the  dinner  were  equally  active,  my  fragment  in  your  last  is,  I  imiK 
gine,  the  only  one  preserved  of  that  great  constitutionfal  banquet. 


PUBtIC  CREDIT— PROJECT  IK  AID  OF  IT- 

'*  Base  is  tke  slav«  thtt  psys  r 
To  tha  Editor  qf  Blackioooifs  Jtfagaxhe. 


I  coNVESS  I  don't  exaetljr  remem- 
-ber  any  instance,  Mt  Editor,  in  whidl 
ytitrr  worir  has  puffed  forthcoming 
pBixblicstionS ;  but  I  have  a  matter, 
neveHheiess,  so  important  in  band, 
l3mt  I  shall  give  it  tne  chance  of  a  Hne 
in  your  Magazine. 

"  My  design,  sir,  i#  for  a  bdok  (with^* 
%t  reasonable  price)  to  be  entitled, 
-•''HiKts  to  Gektlemek  op  ISlen- 
]>ER  Ivcomes;"  and  these.  Hints, 
proceeding  (I  should  tell  you)  from  a 
^ea^eman  of  no  Income  at  all,  will 
ttotount  to  a  Treatise  upon  the  readi<- 
^t  methods  of  getting  into  Debt,  an4 
abo  upon  the  eftest  management,  ge- 
nerally, of  Creditors ;  enriched  wi^  a 
Tunning  Commentary  upon  the  avoids 
anee.'of  bailiffii;  rules  and  expedi^ 
ents  fy/t  getting  rid  of  duns;  and  A 
i^w  aipnnents  (supplementary)  for 
'tibe  repMl  of  t}ie  insolvent  Act. 

'  It  is*  laid  down  in  I  tkm't  reeoUee^ 
which  of  the  bo6ks  of  Don  *Qid.Kot!«, 
by  that  admiraMe  moralist  and  phi- 
loso^er,  Saneho  Punaa,  that  there  are 
Imt  two  sorts  of  people  in  the  worid-J* 
those  who  fuLte  money,  and  those  whp 
ittre  li/WimU'  it ;  and,  if  he  (Sancho) 


does  not  so  contend,  I  am  prepared  td 
contend  for  him,  that  the  latter  of 
these  classes  ought  to  live  at  the  eost 
and  charge  of  the  former. 

That  this  is  hw,  I  have  prece* 
dent  f  for,  from  time  immemorial, 
vast  numbers  of  those  who  Auve,  espe- 
dally  "  Fashion  Mongers"  of  all  de* 
flcriptions,  have  been  treated  by  com« 
mon  coniwnt  as  the  firm  naturee  of  so* 
eiety ;— that  this  is  law,  I  dedare  up- 
on prindnie,  for,  answer  me  who 
can, — If  tnose  who^*'  have  not"  are 
not  to  live  upon  those  who  "  have," 
in  what  other  manner  ore  they  to  live  ? 
—It  would  bea  pretty  excijse  truly,  for 
a  gentleman  who  watf  found  naked  in 
the  street,  to  say  that  h6  went  about 
without  breeches,  because  he  bad  no 
money  to  pay  for  them. 

The  press,  Mr  Editor,  In  this  age, 
aids  pun^s  of  every  de9cripti<m.  One 
writer  eounsels  Ae  ^'  cutters  ftf  thefr 
acquaintance/'  Anoth^  alBsCsts  ^  the 
bearers  of  walking^stidek  and  umbrei* 
las  "  A  thitd  ingeniotts  person  oflbv 
*'  a  shilling's 'worth  of  advice  to  any 
sen^eman  who  happens  to  be  loddng 
%>r  a  horse;"  and  a  frietid  4^ mine  (« 
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ijidofiMV  jftU  now  foot  the.  wvenft^ 
fmeti  has  191  hand  **  a  shiUiogfs.wor  A 
ij^aaYice  to  Any  geBUflraau  wlio  if 
lookiiigibrawite.  .  It  ia  tha  cUbton 
oaJv^weU  ,maj  they  Im»  called  "  Po«r 
JOebtfrsy'*  woo  aeem  on  all  hanifo.  to 
]^  ocfilactedb  Tka  ''  olden  tiiae" 
t^ema  with  tlia  aaaertion  of  their  rigUu 
.^4«4he  dzamatiata  of  all  ages  have  £oi 
ht  noo^  their  exploit8/-<-aiid  yet  no 
one  zu^np:  to  direet  the  wandering 
modema  in  ihe  path  of  fnrqflt  and  glqry 
wlfieh  waa  trodden  by  their  anoeaiora. 
P)it  l^i»  it  still  (aa  Dr  Solomon  aaya) 
"  fi^  is  atill  a  balm  in  Gilead:"  I, 
i&T  North,  wax  the  Samaritan  who 
ahall  hina  nn  the  woHpda  of  thia 
Jileedinff  and  ftnakeq  raM !  Inahor^ 

?iy  iostneoniinff  ¥K)rk  ahiul  be  a  neat 
Ofiket  J!ilantteI^-*«  kind>  if  I  may  ao 
expieas  myself,  of  Tailor  Tickler'a 
Fade  Mecum  hj  which  the  atodeni 
^  Band  Street  may  read  hia  way  to 

fe4nh  coat»  aa  plainly  as  the  atu* 
t  of  LincelnWnn  xeada  hia  way  tp 
the,  atttff  gown* 

.  Xowi  ahall  throw  out  altogether^  IB 
the  eovupe  of  thia  uiquury>  the  trading 
Editor ;  that  k  tB  ny,  me  merchant^ 
dealeri  or  chapman.  I  will  have  Ao 
^dealii^  with. people  who  are  embjeot 
to  the  bankrupt  laws ;  nor  anytmng 
to  say  about  "  Set  off/'^that  ta,  in 
the  aenae  of  tbe  lecker.  Ndtber^  09 
the  other  hand,  wiU  I  be,  of  co^ns^ 
tvith  rwnei^  or  with  aharpera,  who 
pass  by  &gned  names,  or  obtain  gttids 
iuk%,.. false  pretencea.  No:  I  mean 
to  Iftboi^  exnluaively  fpr  the  benefit  of 
.thoee  (a  very  nvmeroua  daaa  in  the 
year  1823,)  who  find  {wdded  ooata^ 
And  stiff  boota»  pointa/if  indiapensahk 
neaesaityy  waa  cannot  possibly  *'  sar> 
vive"  without  a  *^  cabriolet,"  and  a 
y  Meal/'  «nd  who  must  dincj  while 
f*  thinga  «re>"  At  a  coffiMi-hmise  in 
Bond  Street^;  but  who  aie  oareii4 
qotwithmandingi  Aever  .to  iiymr  *  par^ 
tixU  of  4^ta. without  relig^oHsly  inr 
i^dingito  diachaigy^.the  aame^'^  4^ 
very  imomont, they  can  make  iieonvfk 
ue^t.''  And  it  ahooka  me  rda^y^  to 
"  thuik,  how,  fo  want  of  some  puck 
pode.aal  pwpoae  awe.  regulatory 
kpifim  fiw  men  to  wvoi^  their  neiglibi 
]boiH8  .iqT'^the  pmotioe  .of  MsMba* 
<aonJia»4MPei»tedoCkteyn«s^  In 
thfl  4m. OK  Jamea  and  Ckorka,  ««r 
chief.debtoni  were  the  courtien^-- 
inen  of  high  &ncy»  ftcul^y  and  breed* 
it^(r-*feUowa  who  h«d  alwaya  wi$,  if 
tiny  had  BUft  always  money  at  their 
cwnman^*  who  copld  overpower  an 
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importunate  Mtitlonar  with  a  V)ok  j-^ 
tooth  kin  wKKhajeat,  or  terrify  with 
an  execration ;  and  then  gi?e  mrth  a 
fresh  ord«r  in  such  teima  of  winninar 
pleasantrr,  that  the  poor  rogue  oond 
only  gjiggie--adBiire--and  be  undone^ 
.  Oh,  what  a  <'  fiOling  cC  is  theio 
now  a-days,  my  countrymen  1 
.  Think  of  that  taikw  (he  worked  for 
^ohn  Dryden.)  who  could  noteontain 
his  suits  when  a  good  jeat  waa  pro* 
nonneed  belbre  biml  Where  isi  thai 
tailor  now^"-He  ia  gone  from.thf 
ahop-board.— He  has  ned  like  the  eo» 
lour  of  A  kerseymere  in  tbe  <pring<T*» 
His  goose  baa  pasa^d  intoanotherhand; 
»-4tdiould  have  died  withk him  1    ;.  •. 

Long  M  the  thread  Ahall  Woo  the  needled 

Long  as  sflk,  tiHsc^  and  batasna^  havethsir 
nsel    ' 

Bat  no ;  we  will. not  weep.  He  Is 
gone  into  Elysium.  He  wanders 
uirough  those  fielda  where  the  cabbies 
ore  ever  gieen.  He  *'  makes'*  for  lTtt« 
to  now»    But  what  are  we  f 

Tempore  mutamtur :  et  iMf ,  ^ 
Attorneys,  bankers'  clerks,  and  eren 
prenticea,  owe  money  now  i  Yet,  wri* 
ting,  a«  I  do,  for  **  Snnday  men,"  and 
not  to  these ''  Sunday  gentlemen," 
ielbws  ibr  whom  tife  Tread«miiW 
ctemifl  «ft  WNi  ven»'abik.nomm'^\9j 
0  iStreleh  of  modem  geaSna  larmdle 
and  piwvided— I  will  nope  that  my 
book  will  restore  the  aeieneef-Hlie 
Me  scknee  may  I  not  c^  k,  ai  the 
rroven9al8,  ibr  diatincli<m'a  sa]ee,ca]U 
ed  their  art  of  poetry  N-4o  a  usepao^ 
able,  nay,  even,  again  to  a  daaioal 
lboting» 

Then  dfst|*-«aa  to  the  meana  of  n^ 
ting  into  debt ;  a  point  vpon  w£ich 
dimrent  ages  have  Add  diflbent  Opi- 


.  Goldamith  (I  think  it  is)  givea  n 
specimen  of  ofee.manner*<-tiie  *^  free 
atyle"*"*-whidlt  wua  conaidered  effbe* 
tiv^m  his  day.  ''JMEaiter,  what'a  yon* 
name*idammeP  Gvtmeoffsizyavd^ 
of  thUt  blue  vdive^ 'damme.  Boi 
harkye  I  Don't  fancy  that  I  ever  in** 
tond  to  pay  yon  Ibr  it^-damme^" 

Of  hue  yean  the  <^  ftee  atvle"  has 
fiiUen  rattier  into  dianse ;  and  an  im^ 
provement,  in  the  wav  of  apparsni 
caution,  has  been  denaed*  For  ilH 
atanee^--''  Sis  pounds  six?  Thatfa 
notn  piiee  to  eititme,  Mr  Staytapew 
Five  poundate  the  best  article;  and 
at  the  tep^kt  credit  s-^hal'a  ny  «^ 
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—  For  my  bwnpart,  I  think  the  •*  free" 
manner  was  too  hastily  kid  aside. 
Cantion  did  something  while  the  bloom 
of  novdty  was  upon  it;  bat  in  the 
long  rmi  there  is  nothing  like  trust* 
iog  to  the  natural  prineipAl ;  and  the 
hope  of  huge  gain  is  the  true  key  to 
the  heart  of  a  ahopkeeper. 
*  Whatever  style,  however,  you  a- 
dopt,  half  the  battle  lies  in  a  proper 
mtroduction  of  the  affiur.  Never  run 
headkmg— open-mouthed,  at  atrades* 
man  with  your  proposal ;— but  keep 
your  design  behind  you,  as  a  tooth- 
diawer  does  his  wrencmng  iron,-— and 
let  the  same  roar  from  your  patient 
announce  the  devdopement  of  your 
intent  and  its  completion. 

Look  carefully  to  the  ushering  in 
of  the  tnmsactian.  To  use  the  name 
of  an  acquaintaiice  by  way  of  pass- 
port would  be  dishonourable :  bat,  if 
you  can' manage  to  call  in  the  com- 
pany of  SL  friend,  it  may  do  well.  You 
can  then  be  seized  with  a  fancy  for 
Ihe  '*  d— d  fellow's  cut."  He  may 
try  "  just  one  coat ;"  and,  '^  if  ft  hits,*' 
''  youhl  do  something  more  for  him." 
Give  your  order,  if  poodble,  in  the 
presence  of  your  acquaintance ;  be- 
cause that,  in  fittt,  makes  him  bail 
by  implication;  and  yet  he  can't, 
though  he  sees  ids  danger,  for  deoen* 
e/s  sake,  interfere.  Above  all,  take 
cue  that  the  whole  appears  to  arise 
out  of  the  whim  of  the  moment 
Seem  to  be  wdl  served  ahready,  bat 
capricious^^— »Lead  the  creature  gently, 
and  hell  fbUow  like  a  lamb.  And  be 
cautioas  always  to  take  your  measares, 
''-or  rather  to  have  them  taken— 4a 
ffood  time ;  and  as  you  hope  for  credit^ 
don't  go  in  an  old  coat  to  give  orders 
ftr  a  new  one. 

And  what  a  field  does  this  practice 
throw  open  for  bold  and  dexterooa- 
manoeuvre !  Talk  of  Talavera)  Sala<p 
manca,  or  Waterloo  ?  I  saw  a  display 
of  gladiatorahip  not  six  weeks  ago, 
between  a  friend  of  mine  (a  half-pay 
captain)  and  a  tailor  in  Covent-6ar« 
den,  sudi  as  Agincourt  nor  Pharsa« 
Ma  ever  beheld  the  like  of.  He  of 
the  needle,  to^o  him  Justioe,  was  as 
very  a  devil  as  ever  sat  cross-legged. 
He  had  been  twenty  years  in  busi- 
ness; dealing  with  all  customers; 
taking  the  measures  of  all  kinds  of 
men ; — ^he  was  a  member  of  seven  ao« 
eiedes  for  the  prosecntion  of  swind- 
fefs ;  a  list  of  insolvents  hung  behind 
his  counter ;  it  was  a  bailfflTs  brother 
who  managed  his  books ;  and  hiseld- 
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est  son  Was  clerk  to  an  ttlttmey  I  My 
IHend  opened  the  baH  by  ptying  an 
scrrear  of  twenty  guineas,  meaning  to 
^  g^ve  it"  the  Schneider,  (avthe  pwaae 
Is)  at  least,  for  a  hundred  ;  and  die 
set-to  was  the  sweetest  thinf  I  ever 
beheld 'in  my  life !  All  ue  hirfi 
mrand  was  oa  the  enem/s  side.  Tne 
s%htest  symptom  of  parpoae,-^die 
smallest  shew  of  eagerness— anything 
like  a  hasty  offer,  or  momise  too  good 
to  be  kept,  would  have  ruined  us. 
But,  as  good  as  the  tailor  was,  it  was 
nine  to  one  against  him  from  the  be- 
ginning. Tve  captahi  waa  over  him 
*-4enKth  and  sdenoe-i-cvery  way.  He 
gave  his  large  order  with  detau  and 
precision ;  stood  the  hint  that  fbUow- 
ed  as  to  *'  what  credit?"  widumt 
changing  colour.— 'The  victim  doabt- 
ed.^— His  head  was  in  Chancery.— 
«  Probable  profit ;"— «  posril^  los8.»" 
—At  length  it  oame  to  ^  last  cards" 
on  both  sides.  The  Schneider  tifts 
fbrced  to  speak  first.  *^  Will  you  give 
me  a  bill  for  the  Whole  at  three 
months  ?"  he  asked— It  was  wdl  pky« 
ed  fbr  the  king ;  but  we  had  the  aoe 
behind. — '*  I  can't  do  it  on  a  certain^ 
ty  at  three  months,"  replied  my  friend; 
''but  you  shall  have  your  bill  at  aiz." 
—He  bit. 

Upon  the  gentrtd  mAnagemeni  of 
erediton,  my  first  direction  Is  tee  aU 
your  duns.  When  yoa  have  made  op 
your  mind  to  pay  nMing^,  what  poa« 
Bible  risk  can  you  incur  f 

There  is  good  authority  upon  the 
books  fbr  recdving  sudi  depeiidanta  as 
these  at  breakfast  Take  especial  care 
always  to  keep  about  you  that  dieap 
comer-stone  of  credit— «  handsome, 
nay,  an  expensive  appearanee  in  trifle$. 
LoUupon  a  rich  sofa*~though  unpaid 
for,  'tis  no  matter.  Wear  a  magnifi- 
cent dressing-gown — it  diall  strike 
awe  into  the  very  artist  that  made  it 
-Seediat  yoahliveasuffldendyexpen«> 
sive  tea  equipage  upon  your  tame; 
with  show  of  flowed,  perf^imes,  and 
audi  perishable  commodities  as  mark 
the  hablttial  eardessness  of  money,  if 
not  its  habitoal  abondataee. 

For  your  manner,  let  it  bo  easy ; 
yet  never  ito  free  but  that'  yon  can  be 
^^ffhtded  on  the  eadden  if  you  nappeB 
Co  ikid  it  convenient  If  the  en^noy 
iffdvil,  talk  of  disappeintmenti^  low 
prices,  no  rents,  agricmtond  disMs  ; 
these  are  good  topics  Horn  Fnjptrtf 
in  Ireland  may  always  come  in  wdf . 
Whiteboys,  Bhanavats,  4nMgeBy  and 
Captain  Rock.    You  may  bumerops 
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of  wfaett,  if  yoa  like,  on  the  bog  of 
Allan;  or  even  have  ^hree  teret  of 
land  and  a  windmill  all  carried  off  your 
eaUte  in  one  night !  •  On  the-^tlMr 
hand,  ifrtx  saffer  yourself  to  he  dia* 
turbed  oy  an  iuadlent  or  pertinacious , 
^^mmnA.  Rememher  en  snoh  oeoaF- 
sions  that,  the,  99tff«r  is  in  you.  U  ^ 
fellow  is  trdnueBotne^  t^  nim  plump 
that "  he  shall  wait  Uiree  months  for 
his  impertinenoe''— meantime^  "  vou 
withdraw  yonr  custom  from  him  alto- 
gedier^'-*w[,  if  he  phigues  you  a 
moment  lon«r^  "  you  shall  ,heeonip« 
ndled  to  kii$i  him  down  stai|^"-«<-I»- 
oeed  I  have  known  that  course^  taken 
in  the  first  instance  with  Tery  aomi- 
table  e^ct 

Tiien,  aa  arule  which  des^es  to  be' 
written  in  the  Fives  CooH  and  at 
TatterHdl's,  I  say-^D»  thingt  ^I  aay) 
ttpoM  on  €xten»um  4ea/e..  I  .w^  not 
talk  about  the  proverb  of  the  Sheep 
and the  Lflnh^heanaetiiae  b  aom&* 
rtfaiiiK  of  AiLimludcy  torn  ahoat  the 
totnatfKneofit;  but,  depend  upon 
it,  it  ie^Biore  creditable  44  owe  for 
idaxettSam  for  port;  besides  that  the. 
stmner  is  the  more  pleasant  and  geoo 
tlemanly  drinkinj;.  Tradedqaeti  have, 
fiom  some  instinct  in  their  nature,  a 
predilection,  nay^  akind  of  venerationi 
lor  anything  thiat  leada  to  a  long  bill. 
I  am  laot  sure  that  a  al^opkeeper  ceuld 
i^^fUse  A  SbOL  order,  even  although  he 
ijreKe  certain  that  he  ahould  never  get 
A  dulling  of  the  money.  I  am  dear 
tiiAt -he  would  like  a  man  better  for 
owing  him  iOOL,  than  for  paying  him 
SUOL  And  as  regards  arrai^fements 
Xallier  the  ceremony)  with  sunerers  in 
esse,  the  mere  circumstance  of  having 
issued  a  command' to  the  amount  of  4 
thousand  pounds,  gives 'you  such  a 
hold  Upon  a  tradesman's  weakness  and 
honhommfe  /  He  remembers  the  lord* 
ly  air  with  which  the  order  waa  given. 
The  projSita  which  .iiave  aqcrued**H90> 
whjch  vit  to  ae«rae,  wheu  the  money 
is  paid.  And  he  ho^  that  it  will  be 
paid.  He  ihinks  it.  must.--''  Not 
now,  Francis ;  but  to-morrow;  or  on 
Friday,  Fianels."  A  ttan  never  aure 
can  have  ordered  for  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  have  no  means  at  all ! — ^I 
diall  have  infinite  to  say,  in  my  to-be- 
fsteeweil  woric,  on  behalf  of  an  ordet 
tq  the  AiLteiit  ef  Five  hundred  pounds. 

But  iAmnmnihg  thia  sketch  to  an 
impiaeticable  length  ;  and  must  pass, 
thmfore,  in  ailence,  over  a  variety  d 
important  tonics. '  My  book  will  be 
printed  in  a  Letii  octavo  volume,  with 
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cmous  iudexi  referenees,  and  nole^ 
40qr  tbti^lnaiiner  of  our  kw  dwesta, 
alonff  wiUi  which,  indeed,  it  wiutake 
its  piaee.  For  example,  looking  to  the 
•rtide  -of.  Tailoa  m  the  in^x,  th* 
reader  wiH  find  the  following  insthic^ 
tkms  >-*^^AaLOE ;  fix>m  the  French, 
ToiUer,  to  shape  or  cut.  >  TAiLoaa, 
flourished  first  in  Germany,  p.  138; 
pilloried  iSor  cabbaging,  pp.  48  and 
165 ';  men  in  law,  p.  873;  have  a 
45^^ of,  their own»  p.  364;  ndned  by 
giving  credit,  pp.  4,  13,  27,  30,  91^ 
.101,  SAS;  peSd,  p.  16;  humorously 
ei^^Mk  fw  196;  tossed  in  a  blanket, 
p.  SS9;  felony  to  kill,  p.  391.— Tai*. 
1.0a  (  TaUleur),  see  Sufl^rer  ;  Schnei-i 
der  ;  Goose ;  Brentford>  &c  &c.  &c. 
^'A  total  change  in  the  condition— 
a  leorganikation,  indeed— of  society 
must  arise,  or  I  ain  mistaken,  firam 
the  pufaiintion  of  this  work  I  iDon* 
template.  To  simplify  and  extend  the 
mosnaof  j^ettifig  cre^t,  is,  in  e&et,  to - 
open  anew  mineofaubsistence  to  the 
community.  It  is  not  to  our  home 
policy  alone  that  the  operation  of  my 
prindpie  win  ext^id ;  thousands  upon  - 
thousands  from  our  supanbundant . 
home  irapuktion  shall  go  fort^,  not  to 
atarve  in  the  back  woods  of  America, 
but  to  live  upon  the  fot  of  the  land  in 
the  ohoiee0^4ountrie8  of  Europe.  * 

Thisn,  oi^dering  tbat^jthenuia  who 
once  pays  for  my  book  will  be  te«' 
lieved,  as  long  as  he  lives,  from  the 
necessity  of  paying  for  anytiiiing  ^Ise, 
I  cannot  doubt  of  an  unprecedented, 
eale.  Thirty  English  editions  at  leasts 
and  transktionsoutof  number  ;  some 
token  of  the  national  gratitiaii»— it 
can't  be  less  than  90,0002. ;  these,  in 
a  confined  view  of  the  matter,  are  vro** 
fita  which  I  may  reckon  upon.  I  Io((^' 
that,  Mr  Editor,  vour  numerous  eon* 
tributors  (more  than  anj^  set  of  men 
perhana  interested  in  thu  new  proa* 
nect  uux>wn.open),  iriU  sand  you  at 
least  an  article  a-piece  updn  tlie  occa- 
sion. For  myseu,  I  eaii  accent  no- 
thing beyond  app^bation  fioni  my 
fellow-craft ;  but,  if  '^  a  particular 
ballad,"  in  the  pa^es'of  Bkckwood'a 
M^aaine,  should  commend  the  tmi 
alchemist  of  the  year  189S,  who  aban* 
doned  the  bopelesa  task  of  making 
gold,  and  pursued  the  true  secret  <n 
philosophv^tha^of doinff  withoutit— > 
such  a  tribute  nd§mt  peniaps  ease  the 
grateful  hearts  of  those  who  offered  it ; 
and  (in  that  view)  would  not  be  un- 
acceptable to 
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9  Ittb  ^ong  to  «n  oUk  Znnt* 
tttrfttrti  «iA  ((DdttKj^oi^tr  to  l!bf  AotUfTt^fon  o(  I^Gbier^  of  Xttr, 

'  i^teface  to  (he  Itsdd^,  wlHch  terv^t  tdsofor  Invocation, 

IBQbo  tfittis  tir  fame  o(  %  tollies  Slatft  J(afk  ( 
4(M|etil  ttmeir  j^tmoiiiatiil  iKSH 
Sn  tibt  leatjbmt  SSottlt'it  |^a(!k ) 
^Xl  not  S  tjbm  lift  mo  qttOl^ 
Co  (smn  a  mcwtute  Inrijutrr  Kt(tt?  . 

9Ql  ate  tt  (i^ttttt  o(  Ij^e  l^lottr  tfmwft 
^EUEt  bey>  take  thM  handftd  of  Wms,  A*-ctow  to  tlw  Qote  and 

^hntin  f'Cflfi'M'M  '  irrj 


Qrtdir'ta  |k88^ Count  tfie  coiti  oti  the  cottPter out.  And bilng  jtne  aqutftof 


foam  ing  Stout ;  Pat  it  not  in -to  bat -lie  or  jug^  Can  ->  nl  -  fcioj  rguldaj 


Sag' 11,  or  mug;  In* to    no-thiiig  at  all»  in  Ebort,  Kx^cept  tlie  na-tu- 


rtl  Pew-tcr  Quoit. 

S.  f 

Si^ttiegluifthough  Iloveit  wdiU  Pleasant  it  ii  thdr  Bhint  to  lee, 

T^  the  quart  I  take  to  be  prefen^ble  s  Like  stars  in  the  waves  of  deep  Oalilee ; 

FMr  it  is  Bolid  and  atout,  like  what  Pleasant  it  is  l^ehr  chink  to  hear. 

MkUM  and  ftutfaa  inside  tfie  pot:  When  thetr  notle  on  uMe  tm  charged 

Wfafslmldanytlilng^irittliorftttiH  wimbeer; 

Fence  £kf»iiAlii>^8  Uqaor,   VAL0nt>vt  FUnaUt itis, i^facn a tow^i on ibot, 

iiksl  TkM yon tttay^irlMa^ Irish  to demoMrii 

n£mu*mam(ifUute99diitt,   .  abnita> 

IpTio  tUwU  U  ^ma$  im  <  PWfist  PoUtelf  ^  hd  io  gati  mMnmn  i9* 

Quart  Aar#» 

In  the  bawds  of  Eirofcairp^  giOttfcd,  Quart. 

Ita  itetfifals  nil  «re  foand, 

F^omilp  sides  should  ikwagaoH  Ik 

Whatcheeia  the  bowda af  EiTouiiiD'a  As te tlia asaBeUpata, pig^afS ddMM» 

men;  ThiQr  aMiy  makeefodtcry  if  thc^plflMi 

Can  the  same  be  said,  I  ask,  Fit,.pe|fafifat  oajraadi  vabida  bc^  ' 

Ih  favour  of  foreign  flagon  or  flask  >  For  marvow^os  vasbss  of  baist  Bobca  | 

None  can  of  them  the  good  repoit^  That  is  a  liquor  I  leava  ta  b^  drank 

fPk  ran  ^ouraofioaa/ Pewter  Quart.  By  Cockney  poet  and  UodEsej  punk  ; 


Qaart. 

Bdog  a  man  o^id«in  oommon  fcase^ 
T  hate  ill  iffly  and  yaln  expense, 


Tk^^Pmfflert^mri. 


mi 


aUI»  ft  ieM  fUif  attnM  a  Hli^ted  Md, 

4nd-  btttf^  »  biN^  urithavt  c|«»v«  or 
•tcej: 

»  ..   J9^  fuc/t  mv##  ^  4ruf^\/r<m  u 
P/ewter  Qjuart. 


In  naihing  4/fwn  gob^eti  ol  boiM  u^ 
loast, 

irt<%  #ltfl^  ttmrofthe  HiffkH  sort^ 
Curiouslif  pulled  from  a  pewter  Quart. 

7.  ,•:"••■  • 

Beakers  and  bowU,  I  am  tbld,  bf  irood. 
For  quaffing  water  are  counted  good ; 

^liey'f^tsnMckfWTtbewal'tyfliUBir  ' 
^0  dzinUlg  itfNr  prticlwkea. 
peril  ma|r  care  I  I  nerer  use 
Wtter  in  eitlnfr  mj  belly  or  shoes  $ 
^' '    dndikaU never  he  comU$d  art  ot part 
injfntiii^ih4mmeh^(^lf9wuafqfi9^ 

■  ■ • •    -.&... 
OalTitni  one  day^  skinning  a  IVog, 
1*0  pamper  liis  paunch  with'  that  pinch. 
'    gutpng,  *       '  > 

FttM  Ml  n  BMekpr  irwdprAil  wft, 
WJwb^ai^XQlltfla^liH^pigklcilcpiiJiilia'  . 


If  HoAk  tb^  lores  .t;hb  glass  of  gfM»» 
And  champagne  in  iu  f  wan-necked  flask  is 
*  seen  ^  * 

If  Olauow  punch  in  fi  bowel  we  lay, 
And  tw^oirpiirdMto  k)  a  wooden  quaigh ; 
^  f f^^l».1«|iaicii»;«m»|dmit, 
Everything  has  its  haUtai  fit, 

'  Let  Sir  John  ff^rleycorn  keep .  hit 
courts 
'■    Tmrbanfd  iMk  finfth  im  kti  PmHer 

■ .  ftm«f» 

10. 
6b;  boy,  <dc»  diis  lialidAil  of  imis. 
Across  (p  (he  Gqose  iMid  6it#rQa  p«isst  , 

Count  the  cpin  on  the  counter  out, 
And  bripg  tte  a  'quart  of  fbaming  sCktut ; 
Pm  it  not  hit*  InlUe  or  jug,    .  ( 

GM^ikia,  ifunkWy  iUmin,  or  mqg^ 
,    Into  nothing  at  ftU^  in  tkorL 
Ejteepi  the  natural  Pewter  Quart. 


▲  mmmwtAnfftf  ok  th|b  UATHB&sircT^ft  xiriD  tb£  amCCV  jack^ 

Ik  the  works  of  th«  in^^nioap  jyrjxfej,  whicb  ]ie  who  stupes  not  with  hoc 
tunial  and  4innuil  ^^es^^eft^  is  worthy  of  Ui4«ute  rspro^tion,  not  to  say 
wone»  will  be  f^iifiOfrntPi  tn^  poems,  Fbloh  >ftrfi  l>ot#  9s  je^  f  xcited  the  notice 
of  the  learned  in.  tho  man^ar  whieh  they  denerva*  J  disU  thfrefore^  as  briefly 
as  the  importance  of  the^maitar  will  admit  ai;  disantBte  somewhat  upon  them ; 
inviting  the  att«itlion  of  the  sag0  an&  ertrilta  to  my^emailn ;  perfectly  regard- 
less of  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  Umw  Wltefl.my  fHend,  the  Reye- 
rend  Edward  Irving^  calls  "  the  flush  and  flashy  spiHis  of  the  age ;"  thereby 
making  an  agreeable  and  euphuistical  alfitera'tion  at  head  atid  talL 

In  the  third  volume  of  Pills  to  Purge  Melanchpljf,"  the  two  hundred  and 
forty-seventh  page,  and  first  verse,  will  be  found  these  words: — 

...      )biAni  antr  fiirti,  luur  «U  tjb^r^ ; 
(Qb^  j^iriytf  nyoti  lie  5kw(  to  KinCm, 
Cc^iteis  UH  wtf  iitsi  tomt  noHm 
loto  tbefrg  one  trot|  tojftat  it  tm 
;Xl.{or  tj^e  ii5»e  antr  j^rabk  of  man* 
^     i  iobib  In  f^eahm  ^  5(onl  mag  iripfll 
;  .  ,  fB5at5r«t.»th{*eiJt|eIeatJern6ottU^ 

A  mdre  splendid  exordium  is  not  in  the  whob  conkpcss  of  our  poetry,  mae 
bard^  about  to  sing  of  a  noble  invention,  takes  high  ground.  His  eye,  wfth  a 
fine  ftenty  roBfng,  glances  al  the  origin  of' the  world,  th^  glories  of  Heaven, 
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.MidtlieiitiUtietof  earth;  iitdldottiti  nmromiiBg  wilk  to  ialMiintwiWf  WKfeB, 
and  the  stately  veaeb  tralkmg  the  waters  in  all  tiieir  tnagniilaeBee ;  and  then, 
hy  a  g;radual  and  easy  descent,  like  Socnttes  bringing  philoac^ 
of  the  gods  to  the  dwriliags  of  men,  chaunts  the  merits  of  him  -vho^  for  the 
use  and  praise  of  man,  devised  the  Leathern  Bottle.  Compare  FfndaiV  odfr- 
brated  opening  with  this,  and  you  will  see  how  short  ia  the  flight  of  the  Boeo- 
tian muse,  contrasted  with  that  of  our  own  swan.  Obaen^,  moreover,  the  so- 
lid British  fbeling  of  the  illustrious  poet  No  sooner  doea  he  mention  Alps, 
than  the  national  spirit  breaka  forth. 

Had  the  man  who  wrote  this,  one  idea  inoonsuftent  with  the  honour  and 
gkry  of  Britain  ? — ^I  lay  a  thousand  pounds  he  had  not.  Had  he  lived  in  our 
days,  he  would  have  consigned  the  economists  to  the  devil  and  the  Scotsman. 
Conceive,  for  a  moment,  this  great  man,  big  with  beer,  and  thoKOOghly  im* 
pressed  widiveneratlDn  for  our  walls  of  w^ood;  reading  that  artide  in  the  Edin- 
burgh on  the  Navigation  Laws.  What  an  upcurled  lip  of  indignation  would 
he  not  display  I  How  hearty  would  be  his  guffaw  of  oontempt !  How  frequent 
his  pulls  at  the  vessel  inserted  inhis.dexter  paw,  in  order  to  wash  down  the 
cobweb  theories  he  was  endeavouring  to  swallow  I  How  impatiently  woidd  the 
pigtail  turn  under  his  nether-gutb,  until'  at  last,  loring  patieno?,  he  would  fling 
the  Baham  over  the  bannisters,  and  ezdaim,  "  Here,  John,  take  it  away  £roro 
me,  and  put  it  in  the  only  phueo  wh€«e  it  catt  be  at  all  for  the  use  and  j^raiae 
of  roan."  What  place  diat  is,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  mentisB. 

lioln,  lD]b2(t  tiro  90tt  iSap  to  tte  taiiM  of  In^otr  ? 
d^a(ti,  iitji  nxt  nmjfit^  tiles  (8ntiot  he  {oiOy ; 
Witn  a  man  (or  heer  it  )fot|b  t^trefn  im% 
Co  Ibabe  a^tm  ftOtlr,  nnitrfcib  fntetar : 
Clbt  heaver  jitnm&letift  hp  tj^  isai^, 
Hull  ^n  ^  fproitiili  W>  liv^t  Hotj^  Up ; 
fl^^  ittta{fl&'tie  man  ieginif  to  ten, 
9n)r  fimsM  it,  'tinas^  long  of  tjj^e  Inootrnji  ran ; 
Snt  jMr  (t  been  in  a  lea^Smi  bottle, 
ftltj^ouji^  ie  «tumhlely,  all  i«)r  been  hieXI  $ 
jpo  Mt  tbtvHn  it  topntti  remain, 
tSnttl  tie  man  got  up  again* 

The  ambling  paee  of  ihe  verte  cannot  be  sbflidelitiy'ooiil^encled.  Here  we 
go  on  jog  trot,  as  Saneho  Pianza  on  Dapple.  Nothing  stoiM  the  full  gush  of 
poetry  poured  out  in  a  ceasdess/murmaring  flow,  like  a  brook  rolling  at  the 
feet  of  two  lovers  by  moonlight  Iftdiuark,  too,  the  insight  this  verse  gives  ua 
of  the  manners  of  the  poet.  His  habits  are  completely  anttdomestic ;  they 
have  what  King  Leigh  calls  ''  all  the  freshness  of  ouuof-doots  hfe."  He  has 
no  store  at  home,  '^^en  he  wants  to  drink,  he  sends  fbr  tl^^  quantity  required. 
AU  the  bother  of  butlers  Is  done  away  With.  The  whole  bibe  of  tqistetv  are 
hia  foptmen,  and  the  wide,  world  hia  cellar.  You  perceiv^^  too/  the  habit  of 
bia  household :  it  ia  in  a  state  of  perpetually  blissful  intoxication.  Nothing  can 
be  more  a  matter  of  course  than  that  any  meadaiMBer,  of  his  should  stumble  I9 

13-  «  ' 
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tlieway;  itift4K|giilara£Uref€Kdiii8ry8peciabtm  imd  then  tee  his  mag* 
naniimty.  Griefed  as  he  is  «t  the  low  of  his  liquor^  he  has  oo  iodignaiioii 
againit  the  dnink^  bearer,  bat  twaaSan  his  wrath  to  the  Tessfl^  resolviiig 
bepce&rwaid  to  alter  his  measures,  Im  all  thxs^  there  is  something  Christim- 
like  and  philanthiopic. 

d^aftjb,  tj^e]?  sml  iabt  no  pvnint  tit  me, 
WOftn  a  man  anlr  jbtK  b((e  Tro  (alt  at  utrxU, 
(9i*  manp,  I  fear,  Jahe  Xfont  in  tjeir  I£(e,) 
Cj&es  lap  ^e(r  ianM.u^on  t]^e  yot  hotjb^ 
9ntr  hre«dt  tjfte  itome,  ti^tt^Ji  tjbep  tnere  Xotb  $ 
VaWb  tbtp  5(|Kin  anjdner  anot]fter  tras, 
i^ar  taittog  t^tfr  lienor  tfo  bafnlp  atoas  i 
Snt  litt  it  been  to  a  bottle  filleVr, 
&$  one  mtsi^  iOn  tufsigttf^  tit  otier  |b«be  itXtt  t 
Ciep  botli  miglbt  Iiabe  tugg:etr  t(U  tifteir  jftearti^  HCir  a&f , 
9ntr  pet  nn  itivm  tjbe  bottle  hiottltf  take, 
flnlr  3E  bi&i  in  jbeaben,  ^e* 

The  philosophy  of  this  verse  is  worthy  of  Lord  Bacon  or  his  oommentator. 
The  philosopher,  knowing  the  pugnacity  of  hAman  nature,  feels  no  surprise  at 
a  matrimonial  scuffle,  but  instantly  his  great  object  occurs  to  his  mind.  ''  Fight 
it  out,"  quoth  he ; ''  fight  it  out  by  all  means ;  but  don't  spill  the  drink."  The 
whole  forms  a  pleasant  domestic  picture  ;  the  husband  on  one  side  of  the  table, 
warming  his  bunnions  at  the  fire ;  the  wife,  mending  a  pair  of^breeches  at  the 
other ;  and  a  three-hftndled  pot^  lying  in  quiet  serenity  between  them,  upon  a 
a  deal  table.  Suddenly  arises  a  storm,  occasioned  by  what  we  ore  not  infbrm* 
ed  by  the  poet,  but  most  probably  by  an  unequal  division  of  the  contents  of 
the  aforesaid  pot — and  a  combat  ensues.  Both  seize  the  pot,  and  the  liquor  is 
spilt.  How  touchingly,  and  yet  with  a  just  indignation,  does  our  fnend  reflect 
onthisj 

d^or  yHUi  tj^ep  ^11  anAser  anotjber  )f  ap, 
^or  ttatini  tlleir  liquor  iio  bainlp  ab)ap« 

The  solemnity  of  this  thi^t  is  aw^lly  impressive.  It  sounds  like  a  voice 
from  Delphi,  or  like  a  deep*toned  imprecation,  uttered  from  the  mystic  groves 
of  Eleusis.    There  is  nothing  like  it  in  all  Paradise  Lost  . 

i^oin  Ub9t  of  fit  tiasfiM  of  iKilber  fine  ? 
Sf&Ui,  t|ep  fSiBXl  isibt  no  fxaiit  of  mine* 
fSBitn  a  nobleman  j^t  trotp  tj^em  ittCtf 
Co  isAt  ibtm  SlXttff  ta  j^t  trot]^  intentr, 
Cjbe  man  tnit^  iU  ([anon  runit  quite  alnap, 
9ntr  neber  id  Uttn  again  after  tj^at  tfap* 
i&f),  Htn  W  Xotts  htgfnii  to  ban, 
9ntr  ssHntsLvH  ]&e  Wb  loist  botjb  fiajon  anli  man : 
aSnt  a  ne^er  toaiJ  inoton  tjat  page  or  groom, 
3Snt  h)it]b  a  leatjftem  bottle  again  hionltr  tomt* 
flnlr  3E  hii^i  in  jbeaben,  kt. 

You  see  here  the  touches  of  a  fine  archaic  simplicity.    The  silver  flsgon  in« 
dicating  that  its  possessor  is  a  nobleman — ^the  provision  for  life  which  it  affiirds 
Vol.  XIV.  3  U 
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the  flying  fbotman^  Hfho  never  again  is  eeen  tffUt  thai  i%— 4lie  taonial  Bwear« 
ing  of  his  l<»ddup-Haid  hiB  regret  at!  the  loM  of  hb  prapc^ 
and  then  in  the  man ;  all  take  us  hack  to  the  feudal  timea,  ^and  make  ns  think 
of  heetk-browed  castlea  frowning  over  ftaming  oataiacta;  of  kn%ht8  dad  in 
the  panoply  of  plate  and  mail  pricking  forth  upon  the  plain ;  of  kdye  tove^ 
and  ehivalrye ; 

OfiiHingfomifure,  emtHassfmed  ^telds^ 
Jtrnpreues  quaint,  caparisons  and  steeds^ 
Bases  and  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights^ 
'     At  tilt  and  tournament ;  thtn  mar MO^d  feast. 
Served  up  in  hall  with  sewers  and  senesetuds* 

It  ia  agreeable  to  yield  the  mind  occasionally  to  these  soft  ddusions  of  fimey* 
and  to  let  our  souls  vevd  in  the  beauties  and  ^endonn  of  times  past  by.  But, 
alas!  as  Burke  says^ ''the  day  of  diivalry  is  gone,  and  die  c^iy  of  Europe  is 
departed."  I  agree  with  that  great  omtor,  but  shall  nevertheless  proeeed  with 
the  Leathern  Bottle. 

i0ohi  InM  ^0  »Ott  Kss  to  l^Ht  sItttfeK  fine  ? 
df  a(t]b,  ibtvt  A«n  ]babt  no  ipBi$t  of  mine. 
fBOften  friniM  nxt  at  a  taite  %ti^ 
.   flnli  is  tj^em  ^beral  i^otti^  of  meat, 
e%e  one  lotien  8n4^,  i^/t  ui^n  64 ; 
flmont  i^mx  all  rf  mobe  a  )f  fitib ; 
Covcjb  ittt  a  0bM  tqon  tie  hrfntt 
C3^  8la«(  tt  hro&e;  vn  bfnf  left  fn  $ 
fl^m  if  sout  tidbbi'Clotjb  ne'er  sto  five. 
Cinre  li^  gour  heer,  sour  aU,  smr  toftit ; 
flnir,  irouhtletfjtt  Cor  ^  f^mall  a&njk, 
9  souiig  man  mas  ]bitf  i^etbfte  loi^e. 
HvCH  i  hiii$,  (re 

I  am  sorry  the  poet  wrote  this  verse.  There  is  something  flunkyish  and  v]b1« 
leydeshammical  in  the  wlude4passage«  Somethings  in  fseX,  Moorish — I  mean 
Peter-Moorish;  andj  I  suspect,  an  interpolation.  What  need  we  care  for  the 
discarded  skip,  or  the  stained  diaper  ?  Get  it  washed.  Wanant  it  will  not  add 
a  ahilling  to  your  washerwoman's  bill  in  the  twelvemonths.  But  perhaps  you 
are  afraid  of  the  stains  remaining  to  offend  your  optic  nerve.  Make  your  mind 
easy  on  the  sulject  You  will  find  your  remedy  in  the  two  hundred  and  nine* 
ty-nmth  page  of  the  Book  of  RundelL  ''  Rub  your  part/'  says  that  she-Kit- 
diener, ''  on  each  side  with  yellow  soap ;  then  lay  on  a  mixture  of  stardi  in 
eold  water,  very  thick ;  rub  it  well  in,  and  expose  the  linen  to  the  sun  and 
ur,  till  the  stain  comes  out  If  not  removed  in  three  or  four  days,  rub  that 
off,  and  renew  the  process.  When  dry,  it  may  be  sprinkled  with  a  little  wa« 
ter."  Observe,  it  may  be  sprinkled;  for  she  does  not  insist  on  likitf  with  dogged 
pertinacity.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  process ;  and  I  am  sony 
the  matter  was  mentioned.  If  it  really  be  a  bonafde  part  of  the  composition, 
I  must  only  class  it  among  the  follies  of  the  wise ;  and  mourn  over  the  frmil 
condition  of  human  nature. 

i^oin  injMt  ^  kdttlt  £(  )p*oinn  oltr 
9n)i  tiat  tt  inOl  no  lonjttr  jftoUr, 
0ut  of  tbt  lint  sou  mas  ^  a  tXatd, 
fCu  tnnOr  sour  i^jboe  Vl^m  Inoni  out ; 


^€bMlMxhi  to  ynl  mwv  iM  ttfSitfts^ 

^or  i^otttig  iesinnerj(  tuetr  jKuci  ^{ttjtL 
2  h)(ie;jb  In  ^tabtn  W  i^oul  map  trbell^ 
Cj^ot  firjtt  inbmttlf  t^e  Eeatjbem  SSottte. 

Hds  u  a  briflisnt  yene,  and  diipkyt  a  gndiu  fiir  meohanical  inveiitioi^ 
whidi  wonlddohonoixrtoaPeridtu.  The  thrif^  maiuigenieii^  too,  is  UgUj 
commendable ;  and  the  care  he  manifests  for  young  beginners^  marki  a  paren- 
tal and  humane  disposition^  which  converts  our  admhntion  of  the  poet  into 
love  for  the  man.  He  appears  to  be  of  the  opinion  of  that  eminent  statesman 
— 4he  Mr  Maberley  of  his  day— who  declared  that  there  is  nothing  like  lea- 
ther. Much  may  be,  and  indeed  has  been«  said,  on  both  aides  of  the  question; 
but  though  the  controversy  is  far  from  being  set  at  rest,  I  shall  not  agitate  it 
on  the  present  occasion* 

Let  me  now  tum  to  the  second  head  of  my  disoourse;  namdy>  the  Black 
Jack. 

'€ii  K  ir(H{itl  tjbfnt,  tint  noii^a^tai^,  i^ltn, 

4^xmtU  turn  leathern  JSottle  ptHdiferjf  ? 

Sat  u  a  leatjbtm  tiftram  tj^eg  IfOi  ladt, 

OeS  tnijg^t  tttttv  iaht  ^Htn  lit  iontis  Sladt  J(acit  t 

;for  toibttt  tbtp  tact  iot)  nolo  totll  hiont  bM  Unairrlr, 

;ftt  tbt  Jadt,  fim  fit  bottle,  nnt^  move  tan  be  iatif. 

9Mlf  S  Mfb  ib^  ^ul  nitiejb  t^oH  nias  yartaite, 

C^  f ntt  lyeUi(e»  t(e  bonns  SKadt  a^ 

I,  for  one,  am  free  to  admit,  that  I  do  not  like  dus  commencement.  Theiie 
is  something,  as  Ldgh  Hunt  says,  base  and  reviewatory  in  it.  Why  need  he 
disparage  the  valuable  labours  of  his  predecessor  bard  ?  The  world  was  large 
enough  for  them  both.  But  the  poetic  tribe  is  irritable.  Tliis  very  moment, 
there  is  barbarous  dvil  war  going  on  among  them.  Southey  calls  Byron  Sa- 
tan ;  and  Byron  compliments  the  Laureate  with  the  soothisg  title  of  Rogue. 
Bernard  Barton  has  been  heard  to  declare,  that  he  did  not  think  ODoherty'i 
poetry  had  anything  Miltonian  about  it— to  be  sure  it  was  in  private ;  and  he 
qualified  the  assertion  by  adding,  that  he  gave  it  merely  as  matter  of  opinion  ; 
but  after  all,  it  was  shabby  on  the  part  of  Broadbrim.  I  say  nothing ;  and 
mention  the  business  just  in  illustration. 

flhitr  nolo  S  fodl  itffix  to  ireebte 

ID^  tbt  conbententest  of  ibt  Jfaefc  are« 

jFtn(t,  \Bittt  a  sanjt  of  goolr  UXUiM  tto  mttt^ 

9i(  oft  at  a  fa(r^  or  a  ioa&f ,  sou  iiM  Utt^t ; 

C^es  retfolbe  to  (abe  Mnt  merrs  tarottiieji, 

9nly  pet  to  set  jboine  in  iooTn  tlmt  to  tjbefr  iou^ti ; 

Wbtn  ^  bottle  (t  runsP  ni  Hdin  sa  mj)  viimtf 

WiiH  datit,  i^ts  mffl^t  jbabe  all  been  IfxnrA  in  fpuitt  t{me* 

9n)f  S  ioiii  W  ^ul  in  peate  ma$  trbiell| 

eisit  tvA  rtthiittj  tjbat  5($ee^s  beMet 

The  writer  of  this  is  evidently  an  intensely  moral  and  domestic  man.  It  being 
an  otject  of  necessity  to  g^t  drunkj  the  question  ariJKS  how  this  is  to  be  done 
with  thu  most  deoorcm  pvifiicty*    AigMiPV^  t]^>  with  tfaebetb,  that  when 


a  thing  is  to  be  done, 'twere  wdl  tliftt  k  were  done  qnieUy;  md,  amdona  to 
deligbt  the  family  at  home  with  an  early  viait,  he  naturally  prefera  the  jack, 
or,  aa  he  most  poetically  calls  it,  the  Speedy  Vessel.  He  manifestly  hates  loi« 
tering  and  lingering  in  any  work  in  whieh  he  is  engaged,  and  is  quite  shocked 
at  the  idea  of  intruding  on  domestic  arrangements  by  any  absence  of  liis.  He 
fbels  the  duties  of  the  head  of  a  household  too  keenly  ;  he  is  too  much  inte- 
Mated  in  the  proper  ordering  of  aflbirs  at  home.  Certaia  I  am  Uiit  fianily 
pcayen  were  Uie  regular  order  of  the  day  in  his  establiahment* 

9nlr  iitrttott  leabr  fiottr  Ibtttle  tii^Mltf 

l^tte  ^  jtadt,  ara(ik  no  more  (bt  %tmtm  UottU ; 

S^v  Ht  mm  at  tie  bottle  mas  ^xirCk  till  it  ittntt, 

Sn)f  jsitt  not  iantu^omels  quenr]^  j^Ui  fbivst : 

Cl^e  matter  jb^eat  malteti  great  moan, 

Sntr  tfonUH  W  iottlt  itm  a  j^pfre  ot  tjbe  itont ; 

Sut  iiitisCif  htm  a  generoujK  iftadt,  * 

f|e  mlffit  iiabe  ImOt  turrentls  tofiat  it  )iftr  laeit  t 

9ntr  S  h)(A  W  i^nl  ia  pkraOitee, 

Cj^t  titfSt  {ouv»  out  tiiat  iaffn  )iek(ce* 

The  lament  of  the  unsated  beer-bibber  is  giren  here  with  a  pathos  which 
must  draw  teara  from  the  eyes  even  of  the  most  hard-hearted.  Ko  words  are 
thrown  away.  We  see  him  endeavouring  to  eflfect  his  purpose  at  the  bot- 
tle's mouth,  and  finding  his  e^brts  vain,  he  ''  thereat  maketh  grtai  motuu" 
How  simple,  yet  how  tender !  Had  Shiel,  or  any  other  poetaster  of  that  stamp, 
inch  a  passage  in  his  hsnds,  into  what  a  bladda  of  wordy  amplification  would 
he  not  have  blown  it !  We  should  infallibly  have  had  the  wife  and  children 
drawn  in  to  participate  ia  the  father's  sorrow ;  but  here  we  hare  a  strain  of 
higher  mood. 

Se  sottr  iUfxnt  stmall,  or  tjbiA  n%  mxcn, 

C%e  (ieatfnt  ftottle  tibat  vclH  ^iHs,  goolr ; 

Cjben  tfpe  master  again  %t^ni^  to  ^orm, 

9Brea««e  ii  uta  more  t^an  ii  eonttr  perform : 

Sitt {(it iMOiieen  in  an  ioneift Sladt  Jarit, 

^  iDonUi  Iia&e  srobetr  better  to  %i^,  ikmtW,  antr  <madt } 

Sn^  i  ^Ulb  m  ^nl  in  fteaben  ma»  r«»t, 

V!f)fA  aimetr  a  J(aeit  to  l&9Xtfyiiifi  Unii. 

On  this  Terse  I  make  no  remark,  as  I  am  sure  that  by  tiiis  time  the  nader 
of  moderate  abilities,  or  proper  application,  wiU  be  able  to  disoo?er  its  scope 
and  tendency. 

100  Oagdn,  tan&arb,  iottle,  or  fug, 

3b(  jbalt  <o  fit,  onto  inell  can  jftoDr  tng ; 

jFor  inl^en  a  man  anti  W  biife  plas  at  tj^toaeiti^, 

Clftere  i$  no^iag  %n  gootr  nA  a  (air  ot  Slatii  Jadu(  t 

Cin<  to  a  tjej?  BO,  tjep  «near,  anti  tjep  cnrrfe, 

3Et  malteK  tjem  boti^  better,  tje  SifuXi^  ne'er  tie  toortfe  x 

iTor  t5e»  mijbt  babe  bangeb  inii,  tai  tjefr  lieart*  btlf  die, 

9tAr  set  no  bnrt  fit  SacitiK  tonUi  tabe: 

9nb  S  biii^b  W  i^xi  mas  babe  a  ^entfon, 

CM  IMt  yrobfteek  t^Bk  InA»  tobentiDii, 
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I  am  afhdd  my  friend  Joe  Hume  wonld  hndHj  agree  with  this  hat  prayer, 
bat  it  is  evident  that  Joaeph  has  no  tMte  for  the  fine  arts.  The  philological 
atndent  will  disoorer  in  this  verse  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  "  leathering  a  man's 
wife."  On  the  m<»al  pmpriety  of  conjugal  fistycufi^y  I  had  prepared  some 
copioos  remarks,  when  I  received  information  from  a  sure  hand,  that  my  Lord' 
Holland  has  a  fblio  on  the  subject  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  and  I  bow  to  his 
Lordship's  superior  talents  and  experience,  * 

^otttAH  Kvttf  Sriittatlr 

BntktXf  no  toft  txom  a  %etE^tv  SoItU ; 

Jt^v  iiuxtljsi  S  iiivA  «  man  «f  itoon  mss 

;flM  a  ntttflt  ia  a  bottlt  otiapt 

iSttt  U  tir  VHatk  Siatk  a  man  ^Um  tout  ahtt, 

'Ch)(lX  ma&e  iitn  an  TilvuxA  asi  an^  fHUi^ofitt ; 

JBOitn  it  tfat  maiM  iSatfat  tram  a  pedt  to  a  quart, 

Conjuxtn  not,  tjbong]^  it  Ifbtii  is  ^^  VlaA  art» 

I  care  not  a  fig  for  the  black  art,  and  defy  the  foul  fiendy  Prinoe  Hohenlohe, 
and  Ingleby  the  Emperor  of  the  Conjttror8-<-8o  shall  make  no  remark  on  the 
laat  two  lines.  It  would  lead  us  into  too  deep  a  historico-raetaphysical  disqui« 
sition,  were  I  to  enter  into  a  history  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Aristotelian  philo* 
sophy.  During  the  life  of  Aristotle,  he  was  looked  on  as  the  prince  of  phllo- 
■ophers ;  and  such  did  his  estimation  continue,  as  long  as  tliere  were  minds 
in  the  world  manly  enough  to  understand  him.  While  Europe  was  sunk  in 
darkness,  he  was  taken  up  by  ihe  acute  Arabians,  then  at  the  head  of  the  in« 
teUfict  of  the  earth.  From  them  the  schoolmen  cau^t  him,  badly  ttansbted 
and  imperfectly  understood ;  and  when  their  day  was  over,'tbe  puny  whipsters 
who  had  got  possesuon  of  the  ear  of  the  metaphysical  world,  thought  no^ 
thing  oonld  be  finer  than  to  dispange,  because  he  had  been  caricatured,  liim 
whom  they  could  not  read;  and  we  see,  in  our  own  day,  Stewart  mumping 
and  mumbling  pretty  little  nothings,  with  full  assunmce  that  the  Beripatetie 
whom  he  cannot  construe,  or  who,  if  construed  for  him,  is  far  above  any 
reach  of  thought  he  could  bring  to  the  consideration,  is  unworthy  to  unloose 
the  latchetof  his  shoe.  But  to  his  fbrtune  in  our  poetry  I  may  briefly  advert: 
it  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  elder  Mr  Shandy's  theory  of  the  influence  of  a 
name.  That  he  was  a  hard  drinker  I  hope,  for  he  was  a  great  man ;  but  whe* 
Uier  he  was  or  not,  no  name  of  the  ancients  occurs  so  often  in  juxta-position 
with  the  bottle.    See  the  verse  above.    So  also  the  eminent  Harry  Carey, 

2^enOf  Plato,  Aristotle, 
AU  iffere  lovers  of  the  bottle* 

60  in  MS.  penes  me. 

To  moisten  cur  throtlle. 

We  ilcaU  the  third  bottle. 

For  that  was  the  practice  of  wise  Aristotle* 

All  owing  to  the  two  last  syllables  of  his  name.  With  respect  to  the  remark 
in  the  text,  that 

Sf  ti»  snack  J(adt  a  man  of tm  ioiW  ober. 
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I  can  YOiicb^  from  my  own  ezperieooe,  thtl  flie  lUnBtadbn  is  eomol;  for 
J  faafe  had  the  honour  of  beii^  intimately  aoqnaiuled  with  filGbeai  of  the  tnC 
philofiopherfi  of  the  age«  foorteen  ai  whom  went  to  bed  drank  at  widgeooa 
every  night  of  their  Hfea,  and  the  fifteenth  retired  when  he  fimnd  hittiielf 
tipey. 

SStftoeH,  mp  gooir  frindr,  let  me  (ell  son,  f^  fellote 
'   ebat  (rametr  tjbe  hottle,  W  hrate^  toere  ittt  ifb&XUl» ; 

C]fte  totfe  to  it0  tlear,  S  notj^s  neeli  mention^ 

Cie  dac&  to  a  nearer  mil  lieeoer  inhentfon ; 

W^tn  (bt  h^ttle  Ui  tleneir,  t$e  irregjl  8$  a&ont, 

9jK  U  tjbt  tpttjK  anir  iitixrimt  iletn  ent  i 

Sut  U  in  a  tannon^hore  Jkuit  ft  jMf  fteen, 

jprom  tie  top  to  tiie  iottom  all  mif^  jbabe  ieeti  eleam 
9nir  S  infA  W  i^ul  no  tomfort  mas  lack, 
€itit  irit  Ifthiitlf  tie  ionndns  Slatit  Jadu 

I  am  not  antiquaxian  enough  to  dedde  on  the  correctnesB  of  the  above  ob« 
juigation  against  the  undeanliness  of  the  bottles  of  the  olden  time^  and  will 
}mgfy  leave  the  consideration  of  the  matter  to  Mr  John  Nichob,  who  presides, 
and  long  may  he  preside,  over  the  ardueologists  who  wield  the  pen  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magasine,  in  which,  perhaps,  he  will  £ivour  us  with  an  engiaved 
likeness  of  a  leathern  bottle,  as,  I  think,  churches  are  running  rather  low* 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  he  moat  have  little  gusto  for  the  sublime  who  can  £ul 
10  admire  the  splendid  epithet  of  the  CAKKON^oaE  Jack.  What  vast  idess 
of  stupendous  bibosity  does  not  it  excite  ?  Conceive  a  nine-pounder-like  ma« 
chine  charged  with  ale,  levelled  on  your  table,  in  full  range  against  your  braina ! 
May^  the  very  word  is  good«  It  makes  us  think  of  battle  snd  blood— of  8q[uaie 
column  snd  pUtoon  mowed  down  in  unrelenting  sweep— of  Sir  WUHam  Goup 
greve,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  fieULof  Waterloo— of  Buonapali^  St 
Helena,  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe— and  thoice,  by  the  association  of  ideas^  of  Barry 
O'Mean,  and  the  horae^whipping  of  old  Walter  of  the  Times.  I  shall  lump 
my  dissertation  on  the  four  following  versea  :— 

l^onr  leather  iottle  in  ui^eto  ijn  no  man 
€iat  li  a  j^fr^iS^hrealftl^  ahobe  a  plotoman ; 
C^en  let  UjS  0an0  to  tjbe  %ernilet(  pillanf, 
9ntr  ti^ere  let  ui(  hiiii  iboit  jjallant  3^A  OoiCltvi ; 
in  tjbes^e  tfmall,  5^on0,  iant^  mCUr,  atm  Ktale, 
Cies  Urinit  orange,  lemon,  anir  lambetjb  9l^  * 
€jft  ^a  of  ierattrif  t^^ere  alloini^, 
Cle  Jfacit  to  he  of  an  anrienter  inui^. 

9n)i  ma]^  iin  iuttmoH  neber  bant  i^acit, 

Cl^  fintt  nthian  tire  long  Keatj^er  J(adu 

Cien  for  Ht  bottle,  son  tannot  Inell  fill  it, 
mi^nt  a  tunnel,  but  tiiat  »on  nraitf  i^ai  it ; 
*^Ui  «f  i^rtf  to  get  (n,  aK  ft  tt  to  get  out, 
*^i$  not  «o  tnttT a  ^adt,  for  ft  xnM  l(&e  a  Kpont  i 
^itn  Imn  sonr  bottle,  biJM  iotHtii  in  ft, 
^nt  tannot  inell  fill  ft,  nor  irrfttit,  nor  tlean  ft ; 
Snt  ft  ft  ]Mr  been  in  a  ions  Slack  aoek, 
^Cioonlttr  eome  a  great  pare,  anir  ]^Qr  son  gostt  tadi« 
an*Sto{i^lbi^tfonl,ftrr« 
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Vist  tDtre  Suit  realms  cocbt  to  KJftoot  at  s  mark ; 
Webtn  ffft  ^tt  tjftitig  w;  to  tj^e  moittl  it  0O«f  ^ 
:^aktj[( «  man  looit  iiiitj|ia  griot  ftottle  mat  t 
9X1  fonbu  mttt  toiulvlre,  t^ot  a  Satk,  neb  or  oQr, 
V]^  ftt8(nn(njt  to  leat,  ^  ^ioeber  ioortii  jjoUr ; 
JFor  y^m  ^  poat  mm  on  tbt  loajf  liotjK  tvtCigt  it, 
ffy  inonuottt  latlt  itxiM  Hm  iot  a  iitlfset* 

9Ltaf  S  iofA  Ibdf  IMrf  nam  ntbtt  Uth  tfocft , 

«|M  Sntt  tontrtbtli  tjfte  bather  HXaA  Jatt. 

SKjbtn  Bottle  antr  iToct  ittatOr  tojetj^er,  fie  on*t, 

f^it  iottle  looki^  fnitt  Iflu  a  trbarf  to  a  giant ; 

V|en  1M»e  toe  not  vtwum  tie  3[a(&  Cor  to  dboo^e, 

JFor  tjftifi  ran  mafte  iootK,  fojften  t]^e  iottle  menM  Aoetf ; 

JFor  oM  int  to  eberg  IslA  a  Coot^ 

9intf  ebers  Kadi  ieconM  a  ioot : 

%Un  gibe  me  mg  3adi»  tiere'i^  a  reoiUin  tejbs, 

Vjftes  lobe  ieyt  n^  ioet,  tj^eg  loin  keey  ni(  torg* 

S  nob  Aall  eem(et  int »( S  am  an  jb^neM  man, 

Vjfte  Kadi  YftitxbH  to  ie  ealletr  ^  Solium 
9iCts  majn  t^eg  ne'er  bant,  Cor  htUp  nor  iati, 
Viat  Utf  nji  t]^  triOie  oC  t|e  ionng  SUA  Jodu 

AmMi!  snd  ▼irtne  be  its  own  Tcfwud ! 

On  the  above^  four  things  are  to  be  particukrly  noticed. 

L  That  the  Hercules  Pillan  is  the  ne^phu^^uUra  of  agns. 

II.  That'ihe  progress  of  time  hss  extinguished  Tarious  sorts  of  ales— Ibr 
who^  now-a-days,  drinks  OrangCj  Lemon,  or  Lambed— they  sleep  with  the 
Chians  and  Falenuans  of  the  da^  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

in.  That  a  partiality  fbr  a  man's  fkTOurite  pnnnit  may  lead  him  to  bestow 
on  it  unjust  and  undeserved  praise;  for^  after  various  and  repeated  experi« 
ments  in  drinking  out  of  every  vessel  under  the  sun,  I  can  give  it  as  my  un« 
biassed  opinion,  that  the  shape  of  the  instrument  imparts  no  additional  value  to 
the  liquor  drunk,  and  that  therefore  the  idea  that  he,  who  imhibes  ftom  a 
black  jack,  acquires  a  superior  fierceness  or  martiality  of  aspect,  must  be  classed 
among  such  innocent  ddusions  as  induced  the  barber  to  recommend  white« 
handled  xasBors  as  the  best  fitted  for  abrading  of  beards. 

Lastly  and  finally,  we  cannot  help  being  pleased  by  the  vein  of  genuine  and- 
unaffected  piety  wMch  runs  through  both  these  dignified  oompositicnis.  The 
prayers  which  in  both  conclude  each  verse,  though  more  varied  and  poetical  in 
the  latter,  are  not  more  solemn  and  impressive  than  the  solitary  ^aeulation  of 
blessing  hestowed  on  the  earlier  production.  There  is  something  striking, 
whidi  sinks  into  the  soul,  in  the  constant  choral-like  repetition  of  the  one  for- 
mulary which  amply  compensates  for  the  picturesque  diversity,  which  excites 
oar  adtnintion,  but  fills  us  not  with  awe.  The  one  goes  to  the  head— the 
other  to  the  heart  To  conclude,  if  the  brows  of  the  inventors  of  the  Bottle  and  ^ 
Jack  deserve  to  be  bound  with  snow-white  fillets,  as  being  men  who  civilized 
life  by  new  productions  of  art  and  genius,  the  baids  who  hymned  their  ex- 
ploits  may  justly  claim  the  same  honour,  as  being  pious  poets,  who  spoke  thinga 
worthy  of  ApoQo. 

M.OD, 
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tEAtriKG  FORT.— A  FASSBKOEE  S  OLIO. 


The  Fortune  sails  to-nieht^a  ship 
New  rigg*d,  and  ready  for  her  trip. 
Magnetic  centre  for  a  while 
Of  bawling  din,  and  strenuous  toil ; 
Of  rushing,  running  to  and  fro 
Of  querulous  clerks  that  pant  and  blow ; 
Of  tidesmen,  men  of  soft  appearance, 
SkiUM  in  declining  interfisrence ; 
Of  porters,  patiently  who  fag. 
Oppressed  with  trunk,  and  box,  and  bag ; 
Of  carters,  and  their  carts  tliat  scamper, 
Rattling  along  with  cask  and  hamper ; 
Of  seamen,  confident,  conceited. 
And  leaving  port  with  liquor  heated, 
One — elevated,  joyous,  free. 
And  swaggering,  stepping  from  the  quay 
Into  the  vessel,  o*er  a  plank. 
Slipped — down  into  the  water  sank. 
That  upwards  in  a  fury  splashed ; 
Ropes,  oars  to  succour  hun  are  dashed. 
And  boats,  with  hubbub  fell  and  loud. 
Are  storm*d  by  an  ofiScious  crowd. 
More  willing,  certainly,  than  able, 
To  save  th'  existence  of  Kit  Cable, 
A  man  quite  full  of  flesh  and  vigour. 
If  near,  you  could  not  nuss  his  ngure ; 
But  sought  by  every  eye  in  vain. 
No  traces  of  him  now  remain. 
After  a  space,  however,  past 
In  deep  anxiety,  at  last 
His  bCNly  found,  they  brought  on  shore, 
And  to  a  neighbouring  tavern  bore. 
The  frowzy  hostess  would  complain, 
But  deems  it  wiser  to  refrain. 
Pardoning  th'  entrance  of  doid  guest, 
In  favour  of  the  living  r^sL 
The  sight  of  death  ftill  well  she  knows 
The  mind  is  apt  to  discompose. 
And  either  joyfulness  is  bred 
At  finding  we  ourselves  not  dead ; 
Or  sorrow  rises,  when  we  view 
The  corpse  of  him  we  haply  knew. 
The  one  state  or  the  other  causes 
In  many  dryness  of  the  fiucesy 
Which  water  never  will  allay. 
Imbibe  what  quantity  they  may  ; 
•Tis  quenched  alone,  or  render*d  weaker. 
By  copious  draughts  of  good  strong  liquor. 
Before  the  attendants  thmk  it  fit 
At  Bacchanalian  board  to  sit, 
They  roar  and  brawl  in  fierce  debate 
How  Kit  thcjr  may  reanimate. 
Noised  round  Ae  town  the  misadventure, 
Oossips  in  shoals  begin  to  enter; 
The  filthy  riff-ndf  ofthe  port. 
Mingled  with  those  of  better  sort ; 
Women,  who  gaze  with  silly  stare. 
Mobile  infants  in  their  arms  tliey  bear, 
Unconscious  brats,  whose  gloating  lust 
Is  fix'd  upon  a  mumbled  crust, 
That,  deviously  directed,  comes 
At  times  in  cyintact  with  their  gums ; 
Ship-boys  with  cowls,  and  matted  locks ; 
Watermen  in  their  long  brown  cloaks ; 
Trai^roU  men  io  soiled  linen  frocks ; 


Skippers,  With  broad  and  shining  face. 
Who  push  their  way  fn  bustling  pace. 
Clad  in  respectable  attire^ 
They  yet  with  pliant  air  inquire 
From  ragamufibi  standing  near. 
How  happened  the  mischance,  and  where. 
Bogs  too  run  in — a  certain  cur. 
Who  cannot  understand  the  stb, 
PantiDg,  and  open  month*d  and  nosing. 
Through  legs  and  petticoats  opposing. 
Trots  on,  undl  he  gains  the  pbuoe 
Where,  arguing  upon  the  case. 
Stand  in  the  heat  of  disputation, 
The  agents  of  resuscitation. 
He,  with  an  air  secure  and  free, 
Exploring  what  the  thing  might  be. 
If  *twere  for  food,  or  for  diversion, 
Snuils  at  the  sufferer  from  submersion  ; 
His  face,  anns,  body,  all  about 
Scenting,  he  still  remains  in  doubt, 
When,  with  a  sudden  kick  sssailM, 
At  once  his  thirst  for  knowledge  quafl'd. 
Yelping  he  scuds  away — a  crew 
Of  barking  tykes  his  flight  porsoe. 

Of  varying  voices  the  collision. 
At  length  produces  the  decision. 
That,  by  the  heels  the  body  taken. 
Should  be  suspended,  and  well  shaken. 
A  practice  sage,  to  ascertain 
Whether  the  vital  spark  remain  ; 
If  so,  'gainst  being  thus  opprest 
'Twill  surdy  enter  its  protest 
Already,  they  with  eager  zeal 
Were  swinging  Cable  by  the  heel, 
WhAi  came  an  order  that  forbade 
Farther  attempts  should  here  be  made 
The  extinguished  flame  of  life  to  rouse. 
Seeing  'twas  but  a  common  house, 
Unauthorised  by  any  patent 
To  bring  to  light  the  spirit  latent. 
It  also  stated,  that  a  place 
Existed,  whence  a  legal  diase 
Arising,  truant  sprite  would  meet. 
And  turn  it  though  in  full  retreat. 
That  proper  messenger,  or  baOiff, 
Would  be  at  hand  to  capture  stray  lift, 
Fumish'd  with  writ  'gainst  fleeting  sense. 
And  fugitive  intelligence. 
Th*  injunction  was  conveyed,  in  short. 
That  they  the  body  shonld  transport 
To  the  establishmcDt  intended 
Particularly  for  Uves  suspended, 
(House  of  Recovery  by  name,) 
And  medical  assistanoe  daim. 


Check'd  now  restorative  exertion. 
The  crowd  moved  off  in  quick  disperaioii. 
His  party.  Kit,  with  brine  still  moist 
And  heavy,  on  their  shoulders  hoist. 
And  tow'rds  the  'Spital  take  the  road 
As  fast  as  may  be  with  their  load. 
Arrived — a  ready  aid  is  lent. 
Arid  spite  of  rude  experiment. 
So  lately  tried,  restond  the  beat. 
And  linking  pulse's  firmer  beat, 
11 
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Symptomt  of  oomdoni&ai  Kit  ghret» 
And  once  more  breiUhes,  and  moYes,  and 
Hves. 

From  each  quarter  of  the  town 
Passengers,  perturb'd,  come  down, 
Flaunting  figures  making  stir, 
In  their  doi^  and  caps  of  fur. 
Maudlin  comrades,  who  have  ta'en 
Parting  cups  with  might  and  main, 
WiuTdemeanour  frank  and  free. 
Give  their  esoorf  on  the  qua^ • 
Ample  dame,  and  slender  miss. 
Wrapt  in  shawl  and  lon^  peUsse, 
Mincmg  tread,  or  waddhng  walk, 
While  engaged  in  eager  taUc 

Comes  the  time  to  try  the  heart. 
Best  of  friends  at  length  must  part ; 
Right  hand  with  tlte  right  conjoin'd. 
Shakes  away  with  ferrour  kind,— - 
Nay,  both  hands  of  some  are  taken. 
Squeezed,  then  eased,  then  squeezed  and 

shaken  i 
Friendly  fist  in  such  a^crisis. 
Oft  no  better  than  a  vice  is ; 
Sensibility  no  bafan 

Yields,  when  leagued  with  homy  |»alm,— 
Instead,  she  makes,  with  her  effusion. 
Your  finsers  tingle  from  contusion. 
Swaggermg  blades,  with  manners  rough. 
Feelings  hearty,  voices  gruff. 
Give  their  benedicite 
In  a  hoarse  half  whimpering  key. 
Damsels  in  close  contact  stand, 
Murmurinff  in  accents  bland. 
To  eadi  other  loves  and  dears. 
While  their  eyes  are  filled  with  tears. 
Not  forgettinff,  *mid  the  show 
Of  deep  valemctory  woe, 
£*en  the  most  minute  dkection* 
Touching  care  and  circumspection 
In  the  choice  of  silks  and  laces. 
To  be  sent  from  foreign  places. 

■As  if  he  from  a  doud  had  dropp'd. 
Or  quickly  out  of  earth  had  hopp*d — 
A  very  maggot,  blown  with  pride. 
The  Captain  comes,  with  sprawling  stride. 
A  thine  no  bigger  than  a  eoose. 
Yet  with  an  air  precise  and  spruce. 
Upon  the  quay  he  struts  about. 
Giving  his  orders  with  a  shout. 
Accompanying  each  high  command 
With  flourish  of  his  tiny  hand. 
The  creature  boasts  a  voice  of  brass. 
And  brays  with  it  more  loud  than  ass. 
That  out  of  nothing  such  a  thunder 
Should  come,  is  surely  cause  for  wonder. 
This  small,  pot-bellied,  huffing  dwarf 
Plays  chanticleer  upon  the  wharf— 
^*  Make  way,  make  way,"  with  downward 

snip 
Tom  Thumb  now  lords  it  in  his  ship. 

The  signal  given  for  embarkation. 
The  passengers  make  preparation 
To  go  on  board,  and  soon  a  row 
Of  &ure8  on  the  deck  bestow 
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A  fond  attention  to  explore 

What  friends  still  lin^  on  the  shore. 

At  present  oft  occurs  the  thought 

Of  something  heedlessly  foigot ; 

Or  the  wish  rises  in  the  heart. 

Some  new-sprunfl  unpulse  to  impart. 

Or  love-engenderd  hope  or  fear. 

To  pour  into  the  trusty  ear 

Of  parted  friend  still  standing  near. 

A  meaning  look  the  whUe  conveyed, 

Maugre  night*s  interposing  shade, 

Produces  mutual  fixM  regard, 

When  intercourse  of  words  is  barr*d ; 

The  mournful  smile,  and  shaking  h^id. 

Marking  the  time  for  utterance  £d. 

A  numerous  and  pensive  band 

Persisting  on  the  deck  to  stand. 

Two  strapping  youths  of  sturdy  mood, 

'Who  comfort  deem  the  sovereign  good ; 

And  sentiment  a  thing  of  air. 

Which  men  nor  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  wear ; 

Keen  hunters  of  accommodations. 

Shrewd  spies  of  easy«situations. 

Hastily  towards  the  cabin  steer. 

Duck  low  their  heads,  and  disappear. 

The  rest,  resolved  above  to  stay 

Until  the  ship  gets  under  way. 

Continue  earnestly  to  mark 

Sights,  sounds,  that  penetrate  the  dark. 

The  organ  slowly  moves  its  round, 

With  rolling,  winding,  winning  sound. 

The  organist — was  once  elate 

With  fortune's  gifts,  but  fallen  his  state. 

His  country— haps — I  may  not  tell. 

But  music  loved  he  passing  welL 

His  muffied  form,  and  vesture  poor. 

Are  suited  to  his  fate  obscure. 

Youth's  stamp  hath  faded  from  his  face. 

Its  outlines  wherefore  should  we  trac*  ? 

Each  wintery  night  he  wanders  late. 

Silent,  and  sadly  desolate. 

No  fellowship  he  seeks  or  owns, 

Save  with  his  organ's  mellow  tones. 

Rich,  pleasant,  Sow,  the  airs  it  plays, 

Discoursing,  sure,  of  other  days ; 

Of  situations — feelings  deep, 

That  in  the  heart  have  lain  asleep ; 

The  warmth,  and  vivid  glow  of  soul. 

Which  present  modes  of  life  control ; 

Of  persona— places — powerful  ties ; 

All  that  the  wishes  wont  to  prize, 

With  destiny's  dark  cloud  between ; 

That  have— but  no !  that  might  have  been. 

A  ballad^singtr  putting  down 

The  organ*s  music  with  her  own. 

Twangs  through  her  nose  a  flippant  strain. 

Suited  to  servant-wench  and  swain. 

Ballad. 
Oh  I— Would  you  hear  how  Spanish  lady 

Woo*d  and  won  an  Englishman  ? 
Wooing,  sweethearts  !  is  a  trade  ye 

Mar  with  ahilly  shaHy  plan. 

He  a  master  stout  and  brave  was 
Of  a  tigiht  built  merchantman ; 

But  sore  stress'd  by  wind  and  wave  was, 
When  on  Spanish  coast  he  ran. 
3X 
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Sound  and  strong  his  heart  as  bisculty 
Love  had  never  known  before ; 

He  ne*er  thought  that  he  could  risk  it. 
Coming  to  a  foreign  shore. 

A  lady  in  famed  Cadiz  city. 

Saw  his  handsome  form  and  £we  ; 

But  a  stranger— 'twas  a  pity 

No  acquaintance  ooula  tuce  place. 

Still,  however,  she  admired  him. 
Wondering  much  who  he  cotdd  be ; 

As  a  husband  she  desired  him, 
If  she  thought  he  would  agree. 

Of  fine  lovers  she  had  many. 
But  the  Captain  bore  the  beU  I 

No  Spaniard,  Frenchman,  nor  any 
Dutchman,  Briton  can  ezodl. 

When  she  heard  that  he  was  going. 
In  her  tears  she  nigh  was  drown'd  ; 

Very  bad  with  sorrow  growing, 
I>own  she  fell  on  the  cold  ground. 

Faint  heart  gains  nor  man  nor  woman- 
AU  in  jewels  the  Spanish  lass 

To  his  lodgings  eoes-l4ier  true  man 
Drinking  was  his  parting  glass. 

She  cries,  «'  Captain,  I  adore  you. 
Can  you  loving  maid  requite, 

Here  I  am  that  stands  before  you. 
Ready  hand  and  heart  to  phght.'*— 

He  cries,  ^*  Madam,  I  adore  you. 
Loving  maid  I  can  requite ; 

True  to  death  I  stand  bdfore  you. 
Hand  and  heart  to  you  I  juight.**— 

Married — both  a  wife  and  cargo 
Carried  off  the  Englishman. 

On  a  wife  there 's  no  embargo  ; 
Catch  a  rich  one  if  you  can. 
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Unmoored,  the  vessel  glides  along. 
From  high  balcony — hark  I  a  song. 

.    Soxo. 
Solitude  pervades  my  room 
WiUi  a  sadly  silent  gloom  ; 
Watches  here  my  mortal  frame. 
In  quiescence  dull  and  tame. 

Far  my  soul  upon  the  sea 
Wanders,  where  my  love  should  be  ; 
Seeking  all  that  may  disarm 
Winds  and  waves  of  power  to  harm. 

Through  the  swifUy  whirling  crowds. 
Of  the  swarthy  growling  douds, 
Entering  his  pavilion  vast. 
With  the  spirit  of  the  blast 

Parleying,  it  fondly  tries 
Soothins  terms  of  compromise, 
In  behuf  of  one  small  bark. 
Now  careering  in  the  dark. 

Through  the  diambers  of  the  deep. 
By  coral  rock — sea-weed  steep — 
Shelly  grove,  and  spongy  bower, 
Wliere  sea-monsters  prowl  and  lower. 

Roaming  on,  it  seeks  to  find 
Sea-nymph  pitying  and  kind ; 
Who,  when  stormy  waves  are  near. 
May  avert  them  from  my  dear. 

Oft  it  speeds  in  eager  course. 
Where  night  winds  with  murmur  hoarse. 
By  a  cardiess  impulse  led, 
Sport  around  his  rocking  bed. 

Min^linff  with,  it  rules  then:  quires ; 
Lullmg  harmony  inspires ; 
Careful  vigil  then  it  Keeps, 
Round  his  pillow  as  he  sleeps. 

S.  Meikle. 


LETTZK  FKOM  GABEIEL  SOUTH^  B8QDIEB. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  BLACKWOOS's  MAGAZINE. 

CtveOeart  September  30^  I82a 

Quis  I10VU8  hie  nostris  succearit  sedibus  hospes  ? 
Quern  sese  ore  ferens  ? 

SxR>— I  dare  say  you  are  the  only  Editor  in  the  three  Kingdoms^  as 
these  two  great  islands  used  to  be  adled  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers^ 
who  would  not  stare  with  inexpressible  astonishment  on  receiving  a  let- 
ter from  this  sequestered  spot.  Not  that  it  is  without  a  reasonable  share 
of  that  notoriety  which  belongs  to  all  great  capes  or  headlands^  from  the 
circumstance  of  affording  a  point  of  direction  to  the  several  vessels  in 
whose  coarse  it  happens  to  stand.  Of  my  place  of  residence  I  can  indeed 
say  more  than  many  persons  of  noble  birth  and  high  distinction ;  namely, 
that  there  is  not  a  map  of  Europe,  however  small,  in  which  it  ia  not  par- 
ticularly specified,  while  their  princely  mansions,  villages,  and  even  towns, 
are  passed  over  without  notice.  I  cannot,  however,  speak  very  highly  of 
the  literary  attainments  of  my  insular  associates,  in  number  about  oOO, 
amoD^  whom,  at  this  present  writing,  are  but  seventeen  who  can  con- 
verse m  the  English  tongue,  and  but  Siree  of  us  who  can  read  and  write, 
viz.  the  priest,  tne  keeper  of  the  light-house,  and  your  humble  servant. 

Yet  remote  as  I  am  from  you,  and  far  removea  as  you  appear  to  be 


from  the  wrangling  discossions  of  our  Irish  politics^  I  know  no  one  to 
whom  I  can  with  more  satisfaction  address  a  series  of  papers  on  our  af«- 
iairs.  With  your  sentiments  on  general  politics  I  entirely  coincide.  I  re« 
joice  at  the  success  which  your  Magazine  has  met,  and  hail  in  it  an  aus- 
picious omen  of  the  revival  of  those  true  British  feelings  which  had  been 
tor  a  while  depressed,  discountenanced,  and  almost  sunk  under  the  im- 
posing speciousness  of  a  false  philosophy,  asstuning  the  garb  of  liberal 
sentiment,  civic  freedom,  and  universal  philanthropy.  The  mask  has  been 
torn  off  its  hce,  and  the  features  of  the  monster  appear  in  their  native 
deformity.  In  every  case  of  combination  against  his  health  or  life,  the 
British  lion,  often  appearing  inert  and  sluggish  in  the  beginning,  but 
wanting  only  to  be  roused,  has,  when  he  put  forth  his  strength,  never 
failed  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  his  foes,  whether  internal  or  exter- 
nal. Of  this  remarkable  fact  your  own  experience  will  point  out  nume- 
rous instances. — May  the  iustice  of  the  observation  be  equally  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  all  who  will  come  after  us  I 

But  our  Irish  afiairs  appear  cut  off  from  all  effective  sympathy.  We 
are  made  a  reeular  butt  for  the  shooting  off  of  Whiglibotifism  and  Whig 
condolence.  lu»u  see  fellows  writing  about  us  as  if  we  were  people  of  differ- 
ent passions  and  affections  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  You  hear  orators, 
in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  drunk  or  sober,  as  chance  directs  it,  la* 
menting  over  the  Helotism  of  Ireland,  and  the  savage  oppression  of  its 
rulers.  But  you  neither  see  nor  hear  anything  real  or  practical  on  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  countij.  We  have  got  plenty  of  disquisitions  on  bottles^ 
and  rattles,  sufficient  of  investigations  as  to  whether  Sir  John  Newpoirt 
has  read  the  Bible  enough  to  distinguish  one  ancient  nation  from  another, 
an  abundance  of  detail  whether  Sheriff  Thorpe  was  correct  or  incorrect  in 
likening  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  to  the  jack  of  trumps,  and  an  over- 
flowing measure  of  tropes  and  figures  on  the  unheard-of  oppression  of  not 
allowing  Mr  O'Connell  to  wear  a  gown  of  finer  texture  than  that  which 
envelopes  the  shoulders  of  Mr  Brougham — of  the  true  state  of  the  coun- 
try next  to  nothing.  Through  your  pages,  which  have  been  at  all  times 
more  attentive  to  Irish  affairs  than  any  of  your  contemporaries,  I  shall 
venture  to  make  some  observations — ^perhaps,  if  you  so  permit  me,  at 
some  length.  The  advantages  I  possess,  however  highly  to  be  rated  in 
some  respects,  are  yet  such  as  will  draw  no  envy  on  my  head,  as  they 
are  chiefly  derived  from  what  none  of  us  is  in  a  hurry  to  attain — lengtn 
of  life*  Some  of  your  contributors,  sir,  lay  claim  to  this  distinction,  but 
the  youth^l  blood  which  occasionally  wantons  in  their  productions,  plucks 
the  assumed  coronal  of  grey  hairs  n'om  their  heads.  In  my  case  it  is,  I 
am  sorry  to  say— but  why  should  I  be  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  lived 
through  a  life  of  smooth  and  happy  current  ? — ^it  is  quite  true.  Though 
not  altogether  unacquainted  with  other  countries,  I  have  passed  the 
greatest  part  of  my  time  in  this,  where  I  have  been  neither  unobservant 
nor  inactive.  The  state  of  Ireland  engages,  and  has  for  some  time  occupied, 
a  considerable  share  of  the  attention  of  the  sister  island,  particularly 
since  the  cessation  of  foreign  alarms  and  continental  warfieu^  nas  enablea 
her  to  turn  her  thoughts,  with  more  unremitted  energy,  on  the  import- 
ant subject  of  domestic  concerns ;  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  pio- 
ture  presented  to  the  view  of  England  is  partial,  and  clouded  with  pas- 
sions and  prejudices.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  intelligent  and  well- 
educated  Irishmen  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  subject,  and  amply 
qualified  for  the  task,  by  the  moderation  of  their  sentiments  and  the  b- 
berality  of  their  minds;  but  these  very  qualifications  prevent  the  under- 
taking. Having  no  particular  inducement  to  the  labour,  they  remain 
quietly  in  the  back-ground,  leaving  the  field  in  the  possession  of  clamo- 
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rous  partizans  and  fiictious  writers^  with  whom  sober  fiict8  and  sfan^ 
truth  are  objects  of  very  secondary  importance.  In  compassionate  const- 
deration  of  Ireland's  want  of  a  veraaous  historian^  an  English  gentle- 
man did  her  the  favour  to  visit  her  shores  some  years  since^  with  the 
express  purpose  of  supplying  that  deficiency^  and  ^possessin^  one  capital 
qualification,  a  perfect  confidence  in  his  own  ability.  His  ability  to 
write  a  book  was  indeed  very  apparent ;  for  after  a  short  sojourn  in 
what  was  to  him  a  strange  countiy^  and  to  which^  had  he  still  remained 
in  it^  he  would  be  a  stranger/ he  cud  certainly  put  forth  two  huge  quarto 
volumes^  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  a  Political  and  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Ireland.  To  this  I  may  perhaps  hereafter  advert^  particularly 
as  I  find  it  used  as  the  unquestioned  text-book  of  the  philosophers 
of  Constable's  Review,  the  Scotsman  newspaper,  and  other  deep  spe- 
culators on  Irish  afiairs.  At  present  my  purpose  is  to  give  you  some 
sketches,  for  I  do  not  pretend  to  write  a  formal  history,  of  the  actual 
state  of  this  country  and  its  inhabitants,  on  the  correctness  of  which  I 
think  you  may  depend  ;  because,  though  not  divested  of  prejudices  and 
prepossessions,  I  am  altogether  exempt  from  the  agitations  of  party 
animositVj  sectarian  rancour,  the  irritation  of  disappointed  hopes,  or  the 
animosities  attending  the  pursuits  of  honour  or  emolument.  For  this 
degree  of  self-commendation  you  will  be  the  more  disposed  to  ^ve  me 
credit,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  merit  I  claim  is  founded  on  my  incapa- 
city to  mix  in  the  animating  pursuits  of  youth.  I  have  no  wish  for  more 
than  I  possess.  I  take  an  interest,  indeed,  in  the  welfare  of  my  friends 
and  the  prosperity  of  my  country  ;  but  the  coolness  of  age,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  which  I  view  the  bustling  scenes  of  life,  enable  me  to  regard 
these  scenes  with  comparative  indifi&rence,  and,  as  far  as  other  circum-> 
stances  will  permit,  to  paint  them  with  fidelity.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
avail  myself  of  the  Horatian  precept,  of  using  a  style  "  modo  tristi  saepe 
jocoso,"  somewhat — "  longo  sed  intervallo"— on  the  plan  of  your  own 
audaciously  original  publication. 

But  I  shall  .not  intrude  on  your  space  with  farther  introductory  re- 
marks, and  conclude  this  preliminary  letter  by  wishing  you  every  suc- 
cess, and  subscribing  myself  as.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

.  GAnniEL  South. 

The  Irishman.    No.  L 

PAMPHLETS  ON  lEELANS.* 

During  the  late  session  of  Parlia-  was  a  general  flight,  leaving  the  arena 

ment,  our  Irish  afiairs  obtained  a  sur-  in  the  possession  of  those,  who,  I  may 

passing  degree  of  attention.     More  say,  were  almost  professionally  enga- 

hours,  I  believe,  were  wasted  on  us  ged,  reinforced  occasionally,  towards 

than  on  all  the  other  topics  of  Parlia-  the   end  of  the   evening,  by   those 

inentory  investigation.    The  effect  on  choicer  spirits,  who  had  screwed  them- 

the  House  of  Commons  was,  that  every-  selves  to  the  sticking  place  by  the  sti- 

thing  connected  with  us  was  voted  a  mulant  of  the  jolly  god.    I  am  afraid 

bore  of  unendurable  magnitude.    No  that  a  similar  satiety  has  seized  on  the 

sooner  had  the  voice  of  Su:  Robert  He-  British  public—  that  a  kind  of  Hiber- 

ron  been  heard  from  the  chair,  an-  no-phobia  prevails,  very  unfavourable 

nouncin|  ''  that  the  House  had  resol-  to  my  design  of  giving  a  series  of  ar- 

ved  itself  into  a  committee,  to  take  in-  ticles  on  our  concerns.    Yet  when  ao 

to  consideration  the  conduct  of  the  many  take  pen  in  hand  on  the  same 

High  Sheriff  of  Dublin,"  than  there  sulyect,  may  not  I  too  roll  my  tub 

*  Observations  on  Ireland.  By  the  £arl  of  Blessinirton,  8vo.  London.  Lonamnn. 
and  Co.  1822.  -  "»        6 

IsS.*'"  °^  Irdand.   By  J.  O'DriscoU,  Esq.  2  vol.  8vo.    London,  Longman  and  Co. 
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as  bnsilv,  perhaps  you  may  fny  as  tin« 
projStabiy^  as  Diogenes  himseu? 

I  believe  the  easiest  way  to  come  at 
the  coDsideration  of  my  subject^  and 
to  accomplish  my  design  of  speaking 
truth  and  common  sense  about  my 
country^  is  to  devote  a  paper  to  the 
exposure  of  the  falsehooas  and  follies 
now  fashionably  current  on  that  head. 
I  shall  take  them  of  the  freshest  wa- 
ter^  the  latest  impression.  I  speak  not^ 
of  course,  of  newspapers,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  mere  organs  of  party, 
and  yery  conyenient  receptacles  for  the 
good  or  ill  humour  of  their  supporters. 
They  fUmish  a  daily  supply  of  light 
food  for  the  public  palate,  which  ha- 
bit has  now  rendered  indispensably 
necessary,  and  which,  whether  whole* 
some  or  noxious,  never  fails  to  find 
consumers.  The  compositions  to  which 
I  refer  are  of  much  higher  pretensiou ; 
professing  to  be  works  of  superior  in- 
telligence, of  men  divested  of  all  illi- 
beral prejudices,  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  Ireland,  competent 
to  prescribe  to  the  legislature  a  cure 
for  all  her  ills,  and  kind  enough  to 
communicate  it.  I  have  lately  seen  a 
pamphlet,  written  by  a  patriotic  Irish 
nobleman,  with  the  good-natured  pur- 
pose of  explaining  to  his  Excellency 
the  Marquis  Wellesley  the  nature  of 
the  country  lie  was  coming  to  govern, 
and  the  measures  he  ought  to  pursue. 
The  acute  mind  of  the  noble  Marquis 
may  perhaps  have  derived  useful  know- 
ledge from  instruction  so  generously 
communicated.  If  so,  his  Excellency 
has  been  more  fortunate  than  I ;  the 
only  inference  I  was  able  to  draw  be- 
ing, that  his  Lordship  would  have  been 
better  employed  in  cultivating  his  Irish 
estate,  and  improving  his  tenantry, 
than  in  writing  politi^  rhapsodies  in 
London.  One  observation,  however, 
deserves  notice.  In  enumerating;  the 
ra^  materials  of  profitable  trade  in 
Ireland,  his  Lordsnip  mentions  gra- 
nite, (I  suppose  for  its  rarity,^  which 
he  earnestly  recommends  to  tne  citi- 
sens  of  Dublin  as  superexcellent  stuff 
for  staircases,  because,  as  he  was  cre- 
dibly informed  by  a  person  whom  he 
had  reason  to  think  a  competent  judge 
of  such  matters,  it  wiU  resist  fire. 
This,  indeed,  was  a  notable  discovery. 

Another  political  pamphlet,  if  I  may, 
without  degradation,  bestow  such  a 
name  on  two  octavo  volumes,  published 
by  John  O'Driscoll,  Esq.,  and  offered 
at  theprioe-i-a  modest  and  encouraging 


'one— of  fifteen  shillings  per  vol.,  has 
more  recently  fallen  under  my  view. 
If  I  spend  more  time  in  the  consider- 
ation of  this  book,  than  it  is,  in  any 
point  of  view,  worth,  you  must  excuse 
me.  It  is  brought  out  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  a  great  Whig  nobleman,  a 
vast  Irish  absentee  proprietor;  and 
really,  as  a  fair  representative  of  its 
dass,  shews  how  such  things  are  usu- 
ally written.  I  perceive,  too,  that  some 
London  periodical — I  forget  which— 
gives  it  some  praise,  as  exhibiting  Irish 
feeling  and  talent ;  and  I  had  heEU-d  it 
considerably  extolled  for  the  beauty  of 
its  composition,  even  by  those  who  dis- 
approved  of  its  doctrines ;  and,  though 
likely  to  be  of  that  number,  I  was  ne- 
vertheless plettsed  with  the  account  I 
felt  fUly  prepared  to  welcome  and  ap- 
plaud a  rising  star  of  Irish  genius,  aJ- 
though  its  lustre  might  be  more  cal- 
culated to  dazzle  than  illumine.  Daz- 
zle it  unquestionably  did — not,  how- 
ever, like  a  first-rate  star,  but  like  a 
second-rate  comet ;  for  it  contains  an 
ill-defined  nucleus  of  meaning,  enve« 
loped  in  a  halo  of  verbiage  encumber- 
ing what  it  is  unable  to  aidom.  I  have 
every  respect  for  the  author's  private 
and  personal  character,  and  speak  onlv 
of  bis  book,  now  public  property,  whicn 
every  man  is  free  to  censure  or  approve 
according  to  his  judgment.  To  me,  I 
must  confess,  had  I  not  been  told  it 
was  a  serious  work,  it  would  have 
seemed  a  burlesoue  on  fine  writing— 
a  Chrononhotontnologos  turned  poli- 
tician. It  is  far  from  being  agreeable 
to  me.to  expose  the  absurdity  of  a  wri- 
ter of  my  own  country ;  and  were  there 
nothing  in  the  book  reprehensible  be- 
sides the  style,  it  might  wend  its  way 
to  the  ''  gulph  of  aU  human  posses- 
sions" widiout  any  molestation  on  my 
part.  But,  in  animadverting  on  the 
work,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  by  a  fea- 
ture so  remarkable,  a  defect  so  little 
to  be  expected  in  the  present  day,  when 
so  many  models  of  just  composition 
exist,  and  when,  in  almost  every  news-, 
paper,  are  to  be  found  well  written  pa- 
ragraphs. In  public  declamation,  pom- 
pous inanity  has  some  chance  to  escape ; 
flash  succeeds  flash  so  fast,  that  we 
have  not  time  to  analyze  and  examine  ; 
but  the  litera  scripia  has  a  more  serious 
trial  to  undergo,  and  must  abide  the 
deliberate  verdict  of  critical  inquest 
and  examination. 

I  know  no  writer  more  peremptory, 
and  yet  more  unfortiinate,  in  his  dicta. 
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than  the  author  of  the  two  octaro  vo« 
lumes.  His  very  preface  begins  wiUi 
a  false  position^  owing  to  the  puerile 
affectation  of  saying  old  things  in  a 
new  manner,  and  clothing  trite  mean- 
ings in  florid  diction.  Alluding  to  the 
success  of  a  few  modem  novels  and 
poems,  he  says,  ^'  Fame  and  Fortune 
are  the  slaves  which  obey  the  master 
spirits  of  our  time,  whose  choice  it  is 
to  dwell  in  the  enchanted  regions  of 
the  imagination."  Now  the  truth  is, 
that.  Fame  or  Fortune,  or  both,  are 
the  very  idols  to  which  those  master- 
spirits how ;  they  are  the  main  incite- 
ments of  honourable  ambition,  and 
instead  of  being  slaves  to  men,  the 
flictis  that  men  are  slaves  to  them. 
But  Mr  O'Drisooll  is  not  just  to  him- 
sdf  in  confinine  imagination  to  novel- 
ists and  noets— -nis  own  book  will  shew 
that  he  knows  how  to  emj^loy  it,  not 
only  in  adorning  &cts,  but  in  creatine 
them.  In  the  same  kind  of  inflated 
diction  he  proceeds  through  many  a 
page,  using  a  profusion  of  words  to 
express  badly,  what  might  perspicu- 
ously be  unfolded  in  a  few,  a  fault  too 
often  found,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  the 
compositions  of  my  countrymen.  One 
of  his  subsequent  affirmations  I  am 
the  more  willmg  to  admit,  because  (as 
Pope  observes  of  Longinus^  he  exem- 
plifies it  himself.  "  There  is  no  coun- 
try about  which  so  much  has  been  writ- 
ten, and  so  badly  and  iraperfectlv,  as 
Ireland."  Even  this,  however,  is  ill  ex- 
pressed— ^it  should  be,  there  is  no  coun- 
try upon  which  somuch  has  been  writ- 
ten badly  and  imperfectly  as  Ireland ; 
for  unquestionably  there  are  many 
countries  on  which  much  more  has  been 
actually  written.  Putting  the  fabulous 
history  of  Ireland,  as  it  deserves,  out 
of  the  question,  perhaps  there  is  no 
nation  m  Europe  on  which  so  little 
has  been  written.  The  substance  of 
all  which  this  ^ntleman  has  compo- 
sed in  elucidation  of  its  state  might,  if 
written  in  plain  English,  be  compriseed 
in  the  fourth  part  of  one  of  his  own 
octavos.  As  it  is,  the  appendix,  par- 
ticularly in  the  first  volume,  though 
apparently  less,  because  the  print  is 
smaller,  is  in  reality  more  than  the 
book  to  which  it  is  appended.  And 
what  do  those  appenmces  contain? 
Some  tedious  extracts  from  old  docu- 
ments, of  no  value  but  to  the  raJcers 
into  antiquity,  Mr  Grattan's  obsolete 
philippic  against  tithes  answered  and 
refuted  over  and  over^  quotations  from 
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thedull  quartoeof  Wakefield,  the  wont 
of  all  badauthorities,  some  brilliant  ob« 
servationsof  hisown,and  a  fewextrada 
from  works  already  sufficiently  appre* 
dated.  This  superfluity  of  appendage, 
argues  either  a  very  short  memmj  oran 
ignorance  of  the  contents  of  hia  own 
volumes ;  for  in  his  preface  ha  thus 
speaks.  '*  We  have  not  valued  nume- 
rous references,  nor  extensive  detaila, 
nor  a  volumiwms  appendix.  Then 
might  have  had  their  use,"  in  former 
times  I  suppose,  ''  and  we  have  not 
wholly  n^ected  them  1"  No  truly,  un- 
less you  call  dividing  the  book  with 
them  neglect.  I  cannot  forbear  ano- 
ting  the  remainder  of  the  paragrapn  m^ 
a  specimen  of  the  author's  pecuUar 
manner,  though  it  is  simplicity  itself, 
compared  with  other  passages.  **  But 
our  chief  object  was  to  convince — to 
persuade — ^to  give  to  the  cause  of  Ire- 
land, if  we  could  achieve  it,  that  inte- 
rest which  is  created  not  by  cold  detail 
and  barren  documents,"  such  as  his 
appendices,  "  and  a  'cheap  parade  of 
learning ;  but  by  those  warm  and  li- 
ving pictures,  which  as  thev  can  be 
painted  only  by  him  who  feels,  are 
calculated  to  seize  on  the  feelings  of 
others,  and  to  convince  the  understtrnd- 
ing,  while  they  possess  themselves  of 
the  heart.  We  do  not  say  we  have  done 
this,  but  we  would  have  done  it." 
There  is  something  in  this  which  at 
first  looks  like  meaning,  but  on  consi- 
deration it  eludes  our  grasp.  His  ob« 
ject,  he  says,  was  {is  it  should  be,)  to 
convince — ^to  persuade,  but  we  are  not 
told  whom  he  is  to  convince,  olr  of  what 
they  are  to  be  persuaded.  The  cause 
of  Ireland  is  a  vague  and  indefinite  ex- 
pression ;  it  conveys  no  distinct  mean- 
ing, such  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
political  philosopher,  writing  at  hia 
ease  in  the  quiet  retreat  of  LisnabrinnVy 
and  wishing  to  contribute  his  humble 
mite  towards  the  improvement  of  hia 
native  countrv.  Warm  pictures,  and 
addresses  to  the  passions,  are  not  the 
safest  modes  of  convincing  the  under- 
standing, particularly  in  that  which  of 
all  sciences  requires  the  clearest  head 
and  the  coolest  judgment,  the  sdenoe 
of  legislation.  The  conduding  sen- 
tence is  neither  sense  nor  EngUsh. 
The  intended  meaning,  if  I  do  not 
mistake  it,  is  as  follows.  This  it  if 
mv  aim  to  accomplish,  but  I  do  not 
taxe  upon  me  to  say  that  I  shall  be  sno* 
cessfiu.  We  is  certainly  a  very  impro- 
per deaigaation  of  a  sio^  person,  wri* 
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ting  in  tbe  individoality  of  his  own 
prirate  character,  and  possessing  no 
peculiar  title,  priyilege,  or  authority, 
to  issue  mandates  or  monitions.  It 
would  sound  oddly  enough  with  one  of 
the  pre&ces  appertaining  to  pluralityj 
We,  hj  the  grace  of  God,  J.  O'Dris- 
coll  or  Lisnaorinny,  Esq.  &c  &c  do 
declare  so  and  so. 

Antithesis  is  hisfayourite  figure,  and 
it  is  in  numerous  instances  a  yery  sim- 
pleone,  merely  settingonepart  ot  asen- 
lenoe  at  yariance  with  the  other ;  other 
firalts  there  are,  confused  ideas,  giddy 
and  unwarranted  assertions,  misrepre- 
sented ftcts,  and  false  conclusions.  Few 
pages  axe  exempt  from  one  or  more  of 
these  imputations,  and  some  exhibit 
an  unlucky  combination  of  them  all. 
The  reader  who  has  not  seen  the  work, 
may  judge  from  the  following  speci- 
mens: **  It  woi,"  says  Mr  O'Drisooll,  ex 
Caihedrade  IJsnabrinnjfy  '^  our  purpose 
to  make  the  people  of  England  ao- 

n'nted  with  their  fellow-subjects  in 
md,"  (taking  it  for  granted,  I  pr&& 
sume,  that,  to  obtain  this  knowledge, 
they  would  all  haye  recourse  to  his 
SOs.  pamphlet,  an  eyent  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  author  at  least,)  ^*  and 
the  people  of  the  latter  country  with" 
--(toe  people  of  England,  one  would 
naturally  suppose,  in  order  to  make 
the  acauaintonce  mutual ;  but  no,  that 
would  be  descending  to  common  modes 
of  speech,  it  is  to  make  them  acquaint- 
ed with  the  only  people  widi  whom 
nobody  but  our  sagacious  author  would 
suppose  them  unacquainted,  viz.) 
"  each  other !"  Well,  what  is  the  next 
part  of  his  purpose  ?  <'  to  exhibit  a 
sketch  of  Ireland,  rapid,  irr^ular,  but 
faithful ;  a  view  of  what  it  was,  what  it 
is,  and  what  it  might  be ;  to  suggest, 
to  urge  changes  which  have  become 
indispensable,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  expel,  if  it  were  possible,  the  fierce 
demon  of  rac/ira/  change  from  its  abode 
in  the  tormented  bosom  of  the  popu- 
lace. We  need  great  improvements  in 
Ireland,  but  we  have  had  enough  of 
revolutions  in  that'  (anglioe  this)  "  tor- 
tured country." 

Old  ^sop  gaye  us  a  mountain  pro- 
ducing a  moose ;  here  we  have  a  mouse 
producing  a  mountain,  viz.  a  hasty 
and  inreffular  sketch,  purporting  to 
give  a  faithful  view  of  what  Ireland 
was  in  days  of  yore,  a  perplexed  and 
pusling  skein  to  unravel ;  what  she 
18  now,  a  sutgect  on  which  neither 
historiaiu  nor  politidiuis  are  quite  ac- 


cordant; and  what  she  might  be,  a 
matter  of  still  more  difficulty  and 
doubt  among  sages  and  speculatora ! 
The  next  part  of  the  author's  underta^ 
king  seems  as  superfluous  as  the  pre- 
ceding was  hopeless;  fbrchangeswhich 
axe  become  indispensable,  cannot  well 
be  unknown,  and  therefore  do  notre- 

2ttire  his  urgency,  being,  acccording  to 
Im,  things  which  must  take  place. 
The  sucoeeding  sentence  is  so  express- 
ed as  tomake  hisreaden  believe,  that 
the  demon  of  radical  change  is  to  be 
expelled  by  his  book  fVom  the  bosom  of 
the  tortured  populace,  adeseription  of 
persons  little  given  to  reading,  and  of 
whom  very  few  indeed  are  able  to  pur- 
chase thirty  shilling  worth  of  aomo- 
nition.  In  nis  aversion  to  revolutions, 
every  honest  and  intelligent  reader 
willoeartily  concur,  as  well  as  in  ac- 
knowledgii^  that  we  are  in  need  of 
great  improvements,  among  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  style  and 
temper  of  political  composition  inclu- 
ded. Improvements  and  changes,  how- 
ever, are  not  synonimous. 

But,  if  the  next  para^ph  is  to  be 
credited,  (the  information  given  in 
which  is  entitled  to  the  full  praise  of 
novelty,  having  never,  I  believe,  been 
contemplated  by  any  precedinff  writer,) 
our  author's  pains,  for  the  far  great- 
er part  at  least,  might  have  been  spa- 
red, inasmuch  as  he  has  discoverol  a 
much  more  certain  guide  than  human 
wisdom,  viz.  instinct  There  is,  he 
tells  us, ''  a  kind  of  instinctiye  feeling 
which  belongs  to  our  species,  intima- 
ting when  great  changes  are  at  hand. 
It  is  sometmng  of  that  kind  by  which 
the  lower  animals  foreknow  the  dhan- 
ges  of  the  weather,  and  are  warned  to 
provide  for  their  safety  I" 

^his'doctrine,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, is  new,  and  not  the  least  mge- 
nious  among  our  author's  singular  opi- 
nions, though,  to  most  readen,  it  will 
probably  appear  paradoxical.  Animals, 
not  possessed  of  reason,  are  endowed 
with  th&t  faculty  called  instinct,  which 
a  wise  Providence  has  rendered  sub- 
servient to  their  uses,  and  sufficient 
for  their  welfare.  Now,  as  experience 
and  observation  have  shewed  our  au- 
thor that  there  are  among  the  crea- 
tures professing  rationality,  and  par- 
ticularly among  those  who  call  them- 
selves political  reformen,  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  exhibit- 
ing little  or  no  symptoms  of  the  rea- 
soning ftculty,  he  has  kindly  provided 
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them  with  a  sabttitnte  in  that  which 
has  proyed  so  excellent  a  guide  to 
other  iirational  animals^  instinct  This 
certainly  serves  to  account  for  what 
otherwise  would  seem  wholly  unao- 
ooontable^  the  nvin^  of  certain  per- 
sons composing  political  dubs  or  con* 
ventions,  in  Dublin  and  other  places. 
Many  think  them  to  be  only  mistaken 
and  puzsle-headed  agitators,  abusing 
their  reason,  and  over-rating  their  ta- 
lents; but  it  now  appears  that  reason 
and  talenu  have  no  concern  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  that  they  act  under  the  mere 
impulse  of  an  instinct  foreboding  the 
probability  of  bad  weather  in  the  po- 
litical horizon,  as  sea-birds  usually 
■cream  most  on  the  approach  of  a 
storm.  Mr  O'Driscoll's  error  consists 
in  impro]per  exemplification.  Had  he 
applied  his  doctrine  to  those  said  agita* 
tors,  it  would  have  been  easily  admit- 
ted ;  but  he  has  unfortunately  selected 
his  proofs  from  daases  least  likdy  to 
forebode  state  changes,  or  feel  disturb- 
ance from  political  foresight,  via.  *'  the 
barefooted  peasant  on  tne  mountain, 
ihe  citizen  employed  at  his  trade,  die 
professional  man,  the  country  gentle- 
man, and  the  farmer ;  all  these,"  he 
says,  "  are  agreed  that  changes  are  ne- 
cessary. On  this  point  there  is  p^ect 
unanimity."  That  certain  cnanges 
would  be  acceptable  to  most  of  these,  I 
am  willing  to  admit,  but  I  strenuous- 
ly deny  the  circumstance  of  perfect 
unanimity.  The  barefooted  peasant 
on  the  mountain  feels  litde  interest  in 
any  change  save  the  change  of  wea- 
ther, or  the  change  of  pasturage  for 
his  flock  or  herd.  The  citizen  would 
change  a  bad  trade  into  a  g^ood  one, 
and  a  good  one  into  a  better,  if  he 
could.  The  country  gentleman,  and 
the  farmer,  agree  perfectly  in  the  con- 
templation of  one  cnange,  viz.  a  change 
in  the  prices  of  corn,  and  other  provi- 
sions ;  but  they  differ  widely  m  an- 
other, the  gentleman  wishing  to  change 
low  rents  into  high,  and  the  flirmer 
wishing  to  change  high  rents  into 
low.  Professional  men,  by  whom  are 
meant,  I  suppose,  lawyers,  physicians, 
and  attorneys,  when  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  good  business,  are  sel- 
dom fools  enough  to  wish  for  a  change. 
When  this  is  not  the  case,  some  of 
them  are  apt  to  try  their -fortune  in 
another  way,  and  so  change  themselves 
into  patriots,  politiciabs,  orators,  and 
pamphlet  writers ;  for  it  is  become  a 
sort  of  axiom  in  modem  politics^  that 


they  who  discover  least  alnlity,  and 
are  least  successful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  private  and  person- 
al concerns,  are  the  fittest  to  direct 
those  of  the  public. 

To  this  new  doctrine  of  human  in- 
stinct, there  is  one  little  objection^ 
that  though  it  shews  vdth  sufficient 
certainty  approaching  changes,  it  does 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  lower  animals, 
necessarily  enable  the  foreknowers  to 
provide  »)r  their  safety,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  school  of  philoso- 
phy, was  the  sole  purpose  intended  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  Giver  of 
instincts.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVI.  French  instinct  point- 
ed clearly  enough  to  a  great  approach- 
inff  change,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
sadly  dendent  in  warning  the  people 
to-  provide  for  their  safety.  It  does 
therefore  appear  to  be  by  no  means 
impossible,  that  those  of  our  country- 
men who  are  most  agitated  by  this  in- 
stinctive prophetical  furor,  may  hap- 
pen to  meet  a  change  not  only  contrary 
to  their  expectations,  but  iiyurious  to 
their  safety.  In  the  French  National 
Assembly,  were  men  full  as  wise,  and, 
I  believe,  almost  as  noisy  and  tumult- 
uous, as  those  of  the  Dublin  Conven- 
tion, and  they  succeeded  both  in  ef- 
fecting a  change,  and  in  putting  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  it,  but  the  subse- 
quent part  of  the  example  is  not  very 
encouraging.  However,  those  who  act 
from  instinct,  are,  of  course,  exempt 
from  any  impressions  that  can  be  maoe 
by  precedent,  reasoning,  prudence,  or 
refiection. 

Mr  O'DriscoU  has  made  curious  dis- 
coveries— ^he  makes  Voltaire  a  predes- 
tinarian,  and  Cromwell  a  saint.  That 
brilliant  writer,  he  says,  speaking  of 
the  former, "  thought  uat  Ireland  was 
foredoomed  to  slavery,  but  he  was  mis- 
taken." Now,  this  seems  a  very  un- 
lucky observation  for  one  whose  yat^A- 
M  Sketch  of  Ireland  represents  her  aa. 
naving  been  in  a  state  of  slavery  not 
only  for  ages  prior  to  the  brilliant  wri- 
ter s  time,  but  down  even  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  What  she  may  be  heret^Ur, 
one  prophet  knows  just  as  well  as  the 
other.  Within  three  lines  of  his  refu- 
tation of  Voltaire,  he  has  these  words : 
"  Never  were  there  more  turbulent  or 
reluctlsnt  slaves  than  the  Irish."  This 
is  at  least  an  admission  of  the  fact.  As 
to  reluctance  and  turbulence,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  them  general  diaracter- 
istics  of  slavery  in  ul  countries.  In 
9      , 
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one  fcspeoty  emt&sif,  no  fdtves  urero 
«?ier  l»mer  lluni  the  Irishj  that  u,  io 
their  hlbid  submisaion  to  a  deapoUo 
chwdi.  Thi8>  howievor>  i6>  in  a  great 
metawtf  aiorihaWe  to  the  grose  ig- 
noraiioe  (^4he  people^  and  the  vigilant 
higotry  of  the  piiiwl ;  f  change^  in  both 
of  which  18  Indofd  a  "  conaiunioAUoQ 
devoutly  to  he  wished." 

Cromwell't  aaintahip,  I  believe  Mr 
O'DrifiooU  wiU  find  in  no  calendar  but 
hit  owiL  The  religion  of  that  curious 
ooiDpoiiQd  of  hypocriay  and  euthusi* 
•am  wan,  if  I  miatajce  not,  that  of  the 
*  sect  called  Jndependent  Dissenters. 
Whether  sects  o£  this  description  still 
produce  religious  saints  I  do  not  kuow^ 
out  they'aie  said  to  be  sufficiently  fer-* 
tile  in  political  sinners.  I  hope  they 
and  ihdr  vnriou9  ooa4iuitor8  may  not 
iKfify  the  old  proverb^  of  too  nuuiy 
cooksb  Perhaps  the^  may  reply  to  me 
with  a  proverb  of  still  groater  age  and 
Moeotshiliity— -that  "  in  the  multi- 
feoae  of  counsellorf  there  is  safety." 
The  idort  would  certainlv  be  in  their 
ftvour^  Md  we  not  know  toat  the  word 
couii8dtos>  in  audeat  4^ys>  signified 
wim  men, 

Mr  0'J)riao(41  ap<^Qgiaes  for  inac- 
«»raey  ^  lan^piage  by  the  hurry  of 
nublication,  being  anxjk>us  to  put  out 
nis  book,  lest  «^'  the  interest  which 
passing  events  hsd  collected  upon  Irish 
aSBkin,  mig^t  have  been  dissipated  and 
lost/'  before  its  appearance.  Passing 
afflurs  must  have  been  of  a  trivial  na-r 
ture  indeed,  if  their  impression  was 
so  very  transitory  as  to  refuse  to  wait 
ope  little  month  for  an  Irish  pimph- 
Uit.  Surely  he  who  looked  to  the  re« 
timi  of  tf!an<)uillity  in  so  short  a  space, 
OHild  not  liave  been  very  seriously 
impEessed  with  the  horrors  of  misgo- 
vernment.  The  feverish  symptoms 
whidii  were  likely  to  abate  before  the 
npjiitical  qu&^k  had  time  to  compound 
ms  nostrum,  amid  not  have  been  very 
dangerous.  But  he  needed  not  to  have 
fdt  such  alarp.  The  Dublin  sgita^ 
tors  are  not  of  a  character  to  be  easily 
tranonilliaed,  and  Captain  Rock  is  a 
aturay  belligerent.  It  is  a  very  quea** 
tiooahl^  matter,  whether  either  the 
farmer  or  the  latter  would  abate  one 
iota  of  th^ir  turbulence,  even  although 
Mr  O'Diysooll's  pamphlet  were  to  be 
Dead  every  week  by  one,  and  to  the 
other,  and  all  bis  salutary  and  sagacious 
HKonilPgodatiQPs  adopt^  into  the  bar- 
mm.  A  Inter  appefHianoe  would  have 
Vol.  XIV. 
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been  favourable  to  U^e  pviopl^tic  isha« 
racter  of  his  wotk,  i«b  it  would  have 
made  him  suppress  the  paragmphs  pre- 
dictive of  the  terrible  consequences  to 
he  apprehended  from  France's  inter- 
fiprence  with  thea&irs  of  Spain.  Great 
politicians,  like  Mr  O'Drisooll,  are  apt 
to  confine  the  name  of  '*  ike  people," 
to  the  opposors  of  established  author 
rity ;  and  when  they  hear  of  a  few 
discontented  spirits  in  a  country,  it  is 
Mtf  people  rising^  to  the  cause  ofjree-^ 
dom  against  their  iyrawnical  oppreeem 
ort.    That  rulers  will  sometimes  op- 
press, and  that  oppression  ought  to  be 
resisted,  I  am  very  far  from  £nying; 
but  that  factions  should  be  encoura- 
ged to  overthrow  established  authori- 
ties, I  can  never  admit  There  are  few 
countries  as  }et  prepared  for  what  we 
call  a  free  government^  and  a  prema- 
ture introduction  of  one  in  them, 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  The 
French,  we  see,  have  been  received  in 
the  Peninsula  as  friends ;  and  a  great 
m%J4Nrity  of  the  people  are  decisively  in 
favour  of  the  old  system,  which  time, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  improve,  but 
which,  at  present,  it  would  be  mad- 
ness to  change.    Poor  Wilson  is  now 
probablv  of  the  ssme  opinion.   What 
a  pity  toat  so  much  hexxusm  has  been 
"  dissipated  and  lost  i" 

Mr  O'Driscoll  begins  his  work  with 
a  general  view  of  Ireland,  from  which 
it  is  difficult  to  collect  anything  pro- 
eise,  significant,  or  satisfactory.  Had 
he  been  content  to  express  his  tnoughts 
in  plain  language,  though  his  state- 
ments and  opinions  might  be  contro- 
vertible, they  could  hardly  be  misun- 
derstood. Affectation  of  fine  writing 
has  disfigured  what  was  just,  ampli- 
fied what  was  injudicious,  made  er- 
rors more  glaring,  and  thrown  an  air  of 
ridicule  and  absurdity  over  the  whole. 
A  plain  writer,  comparing  these  islands, 
would  he  satisfied  to  tell  us,  that  Ire- 
land was  stijl  far  behind  her  more  fa- 
voured and  fortunate  sister,  in  arts,  in 
industry,  in  opulence,  and  in  renown. 
How  is  this  expressed  in  the  sesquipem 
dalia  verba  of  Mr  O'Driscoll  ?  "  mile 
Great  Britain  sits  in  the  brightness  of 
the  g]oriou^  age  which  she  has  almost 
created,  Ireland  fs  still  in  the  dimness 
of  antiquity !"  In  the  former  sen- 
tence, we  have  dear  and  definite  ideas 
of  British  superiority^  and  the  things 
in  which  it  consists.  In  the  latter  wc 
have  nothiiig  specific,  nothing  precise, 
S  Y 
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nothing  ttttisfbctoky -*  fnanta  verba* 
But  this  18  not  the  w<M:8t ;  what  we  do 
understand  of  it^  is  not  true.  Ireland 
is  fkoi  in  the  dininctss  of  antiqirity,  and 
Mr  O'DriscoIl  himself  shall  be  brought 
to  Drove  it.  The  national  character  of 
Ireland^  he  tells  us^  is  best  represent- 
ed by  its  women ;  and,  with  patrio- 
tic gallantry,  he  prefers  them  to  the 
English  and  the  French,  for  all  the 
quiuities  that  can  adorn  the  sex.  They 
could  hardly  reach  such  excellence  in 
the  dimness  of  antiquity.  In  vol.  ii.  p. 
5»4,  he  thus  speaks : — *'  The  question 
is  not  now,  Will  you  instruct  the 
people  ?  But  will  you  give  a  safe  di- 
rection to  that  instruction  which  they 
have  received,  and  are  receiving  ?  The 
people  can  no  longer  be  deceived  upon 
am  subject^  (he  might  have  excepted 
miracleff  and  prophecies,)  *'  too  much 
light  has  gone  down  Xaihe  lowest  depths 
of  society*  *  If  this  be  the  case.  Ire-' 
land  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  the  dimf 
ness  of  antiquity.  It  is  true,  the  learn- 
ed gentleman  here  seems  to  forget 
what  he  insists  upon  in  other  nlaces, 
and  what  forms  tne  only  valuable  part 
of  his  books,  Ac  extreme  ignorance  of 
the  common  people,  and  the  best 
means  of  removing  it  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  proper  schools.  But  what 
of  that?  It  is  only  one  out  of  ten 
thousand  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions, things  too  trifling  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  brilliant  period,  or  a 
fitvourite  position.  So  thepresentpoint 
can  be  established,  no  matter  at  what 
expense;  common  sense  and  simple 
truth  are  easy  sacrifices.  In  another 
place,  we  have  an  eulogium  passed  on 
the  metropolis  of  Ireland.  We  should 
be  glad,  he  says,  (and  no  doubt  such 
authority  will  be  attended  to,^  to  see 
it  established  as  a  settled  habit  of  the 
€rown,  that  the  King  should  frequent- 
ly, and  at  stated  times,  hold  his  court 
in-  Dublin."  (The  crown,  it  seems,  is 
to  settle  when  and  wiiere  the  King 
shall  wear  it.}  '' The  city  of  Dublin 
is  worUi^  of  ^e  royal  presence."  With 
Boeh  a  city,  the  second  in  the  British 
empire,  with  such  cities  as  Cork,  Bel- 
fast, Waterford,  Limerick,  and  others 
of  inferior  note,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
nobility,  clergy,  and  landed  gentry, 
methinks  it  is  a  littie  too  much  to  say 
that  Ireland  is  still  in  the  dimness  of 
antiquity.  Her  best  an tiquity  possess- 
ed no  city  equal  to  the  worst  of  them. 
It  is,  however,  bat  fidr  to  give  Mr 


O'DriscoU  andportunityof  explaming 
what  ^  means  by  this  dimness  of  an- 
tiquity, and  the  extract  will  give  such 
rea^rs  as  have  not  seen  his  work  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  elevation  of  hi0 
style,  and  the  felicity  of  his  iIlustra-> 
tions.  «'  She  (Irekndy  has  had  her 
shining  spirits,  not  few  nor  inconsi- 
derable (shining  spirits  seldom  are)  ; 
but  they  have  oeen  unable  to  dispel 
the  darkness  of  an  antiquity,  which  ii 
without  pomp,  or  beauty,  or  chivalry  ; 
not  elevated,  not  dignifiied,  not  polish- 
ed ;  preserving  only  the  fierce  paiBsions, 
the  tends,  and  the  barbarism  of  an- 
cient times,  vdthout  the  generous  at- 
tachments of  clanship,  without  the 
oftentimes  noble  fidelity  and  high  ho- 
nour of  feudal  obligations.  The  lum- 
ber, and  the  dross,  and  the  deadly  wea- 
pons of  antiquity  (qu.  what  are  toev  ?) 
are  scattered  over  the  land ;  but  wnat- 
ever  was  brilliant  or  beautiful  (surely 
he  shoi^dd  have  excepted  the  wo- 
men) is  gone  for  ever  f  We  walk  as 
upon  a  stage,  where  (Anglioe,  whence 
or  fVom  which)  the  pageant  has  been 
withdrawn,  and  l^c  Ugnts  extinguish- 
ed, and  some  coarse  and  vulgar  mate- 
terlals  strown  in.the  darkness,  suggest 
an  indistinct  idea  of  what  might  have 
been  perfermed." 

What  Mr  Pope  observes  of  some 
writers,  who 

*'  From  vulgar  rules  widi  biave  disorder 
pMt," 

may  be  Justly  applied  €o  the  psissage 
here  quoted.  I  would  gladly  learn  the 
substantive  intended  for  the  first  rela- 
tive, "  which,"  whether  it  is  an  anti- 
miity,  or  the  darkness  of  an  antiauity. 
If  tHe  former,  as  the  grammatical  con- 
struction of  the  sentence  seems  to  in- 
timate, then  we  have  the  word*  aYitt-' 
quity  used  in  a  new  sense,  and  made 
to  signify  the  present  time.  If  dark- 
ness be  the  substantive,  it  was  hardly 
necessary  to  tell  us  that  darkness  was 
vdthout  pomp,  or  beauty,  or  chivalry, 
&c.  &c.  For  my  own  psort,  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  reel  any  r^ret  for  the 
loss  of  clanship,  however  generous,  or 
of  feudal  obligations,  however  noble 
their  fidelity,  and  high  thdr  honour, 
deeming  them  sjrmptoms  of  barbarisiii 
at  best,  and  worse  than  even  the  dofk" 
ness  ofour'present  antiquity.  His  thea- 
trical illustration  does  any  thing  but 
throw  light  upon  the  subject  Whoi 
a  man  is  in  darkness,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  die  materials  strewn 


about  him  are  ooane  or  fine,  or  whe-» 
ther  the  place  be  in  a  playhouse  or  a 
prison — ^bis  first  thought  would  be  to 
set  out,  and  his  most  probable  specu- 
uition  how  to  do  so  without  falling  on 
his  face  or  breaking  his  shins. 

If  Mr  O'Driacoirs  ideas  of  what  Ire*, 
land  is,  and  wh^  Ireland  ought  to  be, 
are  not  more  pertinent  ana  rational 
dian  .those  whieh  he  entertains  con- 
oeming  what  Ireland  has  been,  little 
Indeed  can  be  expected  from  the  lucu- 
brations of  Lisnabrinny ;  and,  truly, 
in  .the  words  of  honest  Dogberry,  it 
will  go  near  to  be  thought  so  shofftly. 
Though  he  has  renounced  the  old  re- 
ligion of  his  country,  he  retains  his  - 
belief  in  her  legendary  tales,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  the  extemal.evidence  which 
authentic  history  supplies,  and  with* 
out  regard  for  the  utter  want  Qf  any 
evidence  internal.    The  reader  shaU 
have  it  in  his  own  words :  "  The  old 
Irish  appear  to  have  had  an  indisposi- 
tion for  trade,  which  could  hardly  be 
expected  in  the  descendants  of  the  ce- 
lebrated traders  of  Tyre,  the  mart  of 
nations,  the  crowning  city,  yrhoae  mer- 
chanta  are  princes,  whoi^  traffickers 
are  the  honourable  of  the  earth."  ^o^ 
truly.    Their  indisposition  to  trade, 
which  is  a  soft  way  of  expressing  their 
general  ignorance  of  it,  ought  to  have 
been  employed  as  a  decisive  proof  that 
they  were  not  the  descendants  of  those 
honourable  traffickers,  and  mercantile 
princes,  because  if  they  had  been,  it 
IS  altogether  irapossiUe  that  such  an 
indisposition  could  exist,  especially  in 
acountiy  whose  mercatorial  ad  van  tages 
)ie  so  highly  extols.    But  what  is  his 
logical  condusion^that  "  this,  t.  e. 
Jheir  being  a  Tyrian  colony,  (though 
it  indisposed  them  to  the  very  pursuit 
it  should  have  encouraged  most)  will 
account  for  the  d^ee  of  knowledge 
and  refinement  which  they  posseseed 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  which  were 
lost  in  tne  overwhelming  calamities  of 
their  country !"  From  such  perversity 
of  intellect,  what  can  be  expected  ? — 
But  wearisome  as  it  must  be,  let  us  fol- 
low up  the  subject,  and  see  how  suc- 
cessfully he  explains  the  loss  of  their 
early  knowledge  and  refinement.  Those 
"  overwhelming  calamities,"  in  which 
both  were  lost,  were,  as  he  tella  us, 
the  invasicm  of  the  Danes,  who  were 
repulsed,   and  the  invasion  of  the 
English,  which  was  partially  successful. 
Before  we  proceed  to  those  inva- 
jp<m8,  it  wiU  not  be  amiss  to  have  re- 
(course  to  two  of  Uie  earUest  accounts 
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of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ftimisb- 
ed  by  persons  of  unquestionable  vera- 
city, and  almost  uneq[ualletl  abilities. 
The  learned  reader  wul  perceive  that 
I  allude  to  Julius  Csesar,  one  of  the 
greatest  men  the  world  has  ever  beheld, 
and  the  historian  Tadtus.    Though 
.Caesar's  object  mas  conquest,  he  has 
minutelv  .described  the  extent  and  po- 
sition of  thciooun  tries  .he  overran,  and 
the  character,  mannas,  .and  disposi- 
tions of  their  inhabitants*    The  bar»- 
barism  of  the  English,  whom  he  twice 
invaded  with  success,  though  not  witlv- 
out  danger,  is  sufficiently  knofwn  to 
every  reader  of  English  history.    The 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coast  about 
Kent  were  by  far  the  most  civilised 
{longe  humanissimi)  firom  their  prox- 
imity to  the  continent,  and  their  oc- 
casional  intercourse   with  its  mer- 
chants.  Of  Ireland,  he  only  describes 
the  situation  and  the  sise,  on  the  west 
side  of  Britain,  and  smaller  by  half. 
A  man,  who  sought  all  opportunities 
of  knowledge,  whose  ears  were  always 
open  to  information,  and  on  whom  no 
Information  was  ever  kst,  oould  not 
have  failed  to  receive  some  intimadon 
jof  Ireland's  Tyrian  colonization,  and 
consequent  learning  and  refinement^ 
had  .such  a  state  of  things  then  exiaU 
ed.    Had  it  even  escaped  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Gauls  and  Cantians,  it 
coiud  not  have  been  unknown  to  Spain, 
with  which  country  Caesar  was  per- 
fectly acquainted.     Tacitus  wss  the 
friend  and  companion  of  the  Romas 
general  Agricola,  who  greatly  extend- 
ed the  Roman  conquests  in  Britaii^ 
where  he  sovemed  for  a  considerabb 
time,  in  me  century  after  the  death 
of  Julius  Caesar*     His  geographical 
description  is  less  exact  than  that  of 
Cfesar,  for  he  places  Ireluid  between 
Britain  and  Spain,  but  be  supplies  th^ 
deficiency  of  his  {weonrsor,  in  other  re-^ 
spects.    It  is  remarkable  enough  that 
the  information  c(mveyed  by  Tacitus 
should  disagree  with  the  Lisnabrinny 
account,  botn  in  respect  to  the  Irish  in- 
disposition for  trade,  and  also  in  respect 
to  the  learning  and  refinement  of  the 
people.  He  says  expressly,  that  the  si- 
tuation of  Ireland,  (meanins;  of  course 
the  south  coaat)fh>m  its  neignbourhood 
both  to  Fcance  and  Spain,  nad  produ- 
ced a  degree  of  intercourse  between  the 
several  inhabitants,  and  that  the  Irish 
harbours  were  better  known  to  traders 
than  those  of  England.    In  mind  and 
manners,  he  observes,  there  was  httk 
difierence  between  Britons  and  Iriab« 
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men,  atvl  of  the  power  ai  k  people  «> 
Itartied  a$td  refined,  he  wa»  led  to 
enterti^  iL  rery  comemptible  ideiu 
An  ItiBhini^  olHiged  to  fly  his  coun- 
try fbr  flcdicion,  (I  sappo«  under  an 
insurreetion  act)  lutd  been  harboured 
by  Agricola  for  his  own  purposes.  **  I 
have  often  heard  him  sa^,  (Tacitus 
thus  writes)  that  one  legion,  with  a 
few  auxiliaries^  would  amply  suffice 
fbr  conquering  and  keeping  possession 
of  the  whole  island,  and  he  pressed 
the  undertaking  on  Agricola  as  useful 
towards  the  quiet  subjection  of  the 
Britons,  by  removing  the  jealousy  they 
might  feel  fh>ro  the  vicinity  of  a  people 
unconquered  by  the  arms  of  Rome, 
and  retaining  their  native  liberty." 
It  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  Irish 
refugee,  who  appeared  so  desirous  to 
reduce  his  country  under  a  fbreign 
yoke,  would  have  used  stronger  ar>> 
guments  for  invasion^  had  the  state  of 
irelaiid  been  able  to  supply  them. 
The  project  was  declined  by  Agricola, 
who  probably  thought  the  barbarians 
of  Britain  quite  enough  fof  his  pfir>> 
pose*  The  fair^  and  indeed  unavoid- 
able oolidlttrion  resulting  from  such 
testioflNmy^  and  confirmed  by  the  itant 
df  a  single  internal  vestige  of  early  te*' 
finement,  is,  that  this  Tyrian  colomatt^ 
tion>  which  must  hare  long  preceded 
the  Roman  conquest  of  Britain^  with 
its  comeqaent  knowledge,  arts^  kam* 
ing»  and  reflnemeiit,  must  be  number- 
ed, as^  in  truths  I  thought  it  had  long 
been,  among  die  dreams  and  decep- 
tions of  monkish  idl^esa. 

The  pn^ess  of  men  from  barbarittn 
to  refinement,  unaided  by  adventi- 
tiouB  drcumstanoes,  is  no  extremely 
stotr^  that  the  exemption  of  Ii«hina 
from  Roman  subjugation  may  be  eon- 
tidered  more  in  the  class  of  her  mis- 
fortunes than  her  felicities.  Of  that 
nighty  people,  it  may  he  eaid^  that 
diev  conquered  rather  to  citiliae  than 
enslave,  and  when  resEBtance  was  at 
an  end,  the  work  of  impovementwas 
assiduously  commenoea*  The  pros- 
perity of  Britain  advanced  rapidly  un- 
der their  auspices,  sofibring  for  a  long 
•time  no  interruption  but  from  the  bar- 
barous part  of  her  own  population, 
who  maintained  their  wild  independ- 
ence by  means  of  inaoceasible  moun- 
tains and  morasses.  The  calamitous 
invasion  of  the  northern  tribes,  which 
fimliy  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire, 
was  eouallT  destructive  to  the  proepe- 
Hly  or  civdiied  Britain.  Had  Irdaad 


been  fortunate  emms^  tofeop  the  be* 
neflts,  which  would  necessarily  have 
followed  a  Roman  possession  of  the 
Island,  she  would  at  least  have  had 
the  advantage  of  keeping  them  mucH 
longer,  and  poerably  ctf  retaining  them 
altogether.  Her  remote  and  seduded 
situation  rendered  her  less  known,  and 
less  expeaed  to  hostile  intaders,  of 
whom  very  few  in  cottparteMl,  and 
none  with  final  success,  approadied 
her  shores  previous  to  the  descent  of 
the  English  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Henry.  Had  Ireland  been  eohmised 
from  Tyre,  and  instructed  in  all  the 
arts  of  dvilication  at  the  early  period 
assigned  by  the  fobulous  Writers,  die 
must  have  possessed  such  a  mass  of 
population,  and  such  a  power  of  v^ 
dstanoe,  as  would  hare  oontemiied  the 
feeble  attacks  of  a  single  eaemy^-lhe 
Danes.  We  know  how  her  popnlatioit 
has  increased  in  one  centwr  tm&gr 
what  such  people  as  Mr  QrDtmedk 
eoll  discouragement  and  peneaatlon, 
and  may  therefore  easQy  concdVe  die 
raptdirr  of  its  piegneas  dnribg  a  loi^ 
atate  of  promrity  and  iodepmettea. 
Mr  O'Diisoou's  notion  of  her  strength 
bdng  broke,  her  refinement  loot,  and 
her  people  disunited  by  an  unsuecesa* 
^1  invasion,  is  too  abamrd  for  serkraa 
refritation.  But  it  is  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gree the  misfortune  of  this  writer  to 

dpies  of  logic.  He  seema  to  lay  down 
premises  only  for  the  purpose  of  draw* 
Ing  fake  condunons.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  remoteness  of  dtttation  tnd 
difiiculty  of  access  did,  for  a  long  Urae^ 
protect  Ireland  from  fore^  attack^ 
and,  while  England  was  baiuased  bf 
continual  inroads,  she  remained  in  fyt^ 
tunate  tranqnillitv.  During  this  pe* 
nod  it  was  that  Wnrog  floutiahed, 
seminaries  were  filled,  foidgn  dTBdenta 
sought  reAige  in  her  qviet  reoreats, 
and  die  obtained  liie  appellatk>n  of 
imuia  sanctorum.  But  her  learnings 
confined  withhi  a  few  monkish  walls^ 
and  such  as  no  student  of  this  age 
would  read,  was  Htde  calculated  to 
enhg^ten  the  minds,  or  improve  the 
mannen,  of  the  people.  Sfaehadsome 
saints,  but  die  had  no  dtiaens.  They 
who  praise  her  finr  learning,  praise  her 
for  nodiiug  dse ;  and  whoever  has  a 
mind  to  obtain  a  just  knowledge  of  its 
value,  will  find  it  in  musty  legends, 
and  obsolete  divinity. 

Better  consequences^  indeed,  might 
hate  been  expected,  had  the     ' 
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ry  $soA  mam  Kbml  enaMllihment  ti 
ChriBtianity  in  Ireknd--K>f  which  the 
reader  will  find  a  good  account  in  Dr 
Ledwich's  Antiquities— been  able  to 
preserve  its  independence.  But  the 
oouqnest  which  heathen  Rome  had 
been  unable  or  unwilling  to  achieve 
ov^r  the  persons  of  t^e  Insh,  was  sue* 
cessfUUy  obtained  by  pontifical  Rome 
over  their  minds^  and  a  degree  of  men«- 
tal  servitude  established^  destructive 
of  one  of  man's  most  valuable  rights^ 
the  i^ht  of  conscience^  and  deci&dly 
incompatible  with  human  freedom. 
Hiis  has  been  the  main  bar  to  Irish  im* 
|Krovementy  as  it  has  been  to  improve- 
ment everywhere  eke;  and  strange 
indeed  it  must  appear,  even  in  theae 
strange  times>  that  they  who  are  here 
most  violent  and  vociferous  for  thefoll, 
the  unrestrained,  and  the  most  unli- 
mited acquisition  of  civil  liberty  for 
themselves,  are  at  ^  sane  time  most 
strenuous  for  strengthening  the  power 
of  ecclesiastical  domination  in  a  despo^ 
tic  churchy  and  withholding  from  the 
people  of  their  communion  even  the 
puny  privilege  of  daring  to  entertain  a 
doubt.  This  is  Irish  patriotism,  this 
is  Irish  consistency ! 

Mr  cyDriscoU  is  lavish  in  his  enco- 
miums upon  his  countrymen  ibr  that 
fidelity  of  attachment  to  old  dogmas, 
which,  however,  he  was  too  wise  to 
imiute  himself,  not  considering  that 
this  same  fidelity  is  a  proof  not  of  Ught 
but  of  darkness,  an  invariable  acoom*> 
paniment  of  the  rode  and  ignorant. 
If  he  has  a  mind  to  learn  still  strong- 
er instances  of  such  meritorious  Me- 
UtVi  he  will  find  them  among  the 
wimng  victims  of  Juggernaut,  and 
the  burning  widows  of  Seringapatam. 
Wiahes  are  vain,  and  we  must  endea- 
vour to  make  the  best  of  things  as 
they  are ;  bat  let  any  man  of  sense 
and  observation  consider  for  a  moment 
what  a  large  portion  of  this  island 
now  it  under  the  religbus  infiuence  of 
a  pure,  pious,  and  unchanging  priest- 
hood,  and  what  it  would  have  been,  if, 
like  Scotland,  her  mental  energies  had 
been  roused  by  some  such  daring  here- 
tical reformer  as  John  Knox ;  whether 
she  would  have  had  a  safer  road  to 
heavenlv  beatitude  I  shall  not  say,  but 
unquestionably  she  would  have  found 
a  safer  wa^  to  ligh^  learning,  indu8« 
try,  and  nches. 

^reland^  according  to  Hr  O'DrisooQ, 
having  lost  her  refinement  and  pros- 
pority  by  repelling  Uic  Danes,  who, 
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(in  hie  phraaeo](^,  ttntaMaAdff  who 
may,)  "left  the  rock  upon  the  sea* 
shore,  diattered  in  all  its  length  uid 
thickness,"  was  fortunate  enoogfa  to 
recover  them  again  before  the  arrival 
of  the  English,  when,  it  seems,  they 
were  lost  a  second  time. 

It  is  not  mudi  to  the  credit  of  Iridi 
fidelity,  that  of  the  ihrte  invasions 
which  did  or  might  have  taken  place, 
two  were  incited  by  the  treachery  of  na- 
fives.  We  need  not  waste  the  reader's 
time  in  taking  anv  pains  to  shew,  that 
neither  the  invaders  nor  the  invaded 
were,  in  the  time  of  the  second  Henry, 
endowed  with  much  refinement,  or 
possessed  of  any  considerable  degree  of 
civilization.  Of  the  two,  I  am  afiiud 
the  invaders  had  the  advanti^.  Sup- 
posing, however,  Mr  (yDriscoB's  state- 
ment to  be  true,  he  has  himself  fur- 
nished us  with  a  complete  exculpation 
of  the  accused.  I  quote  his  own  w^ds^ 
vol.  I.  p.  S9,  '*  Down  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  English  government  in 
Ireland  extending  over  no  more  than 
a  portion  of  Ldnster,  and  a  few  towns 
on  the  eastern  coast,  was  whoHy  oc- 
cupied in  a  struggle  to  preserve  this 
small  territory,  or  occasicmallv,  in  ef- 
forts to  extend  it."  Here,  tnen,  we 
have  an  interval  of  four  hundred  years, 
during  which  the  native  inhabitants  of 
near  three-fourths  of  Ireland,  and  who 
had  never  been  conquered  or  overrun 
by  the  English,  had  full  leisure  to  cul- 
tivate the  arts  and  sciences  for  which 
tbey  were  so  famous,  to  enjoy  their 
happy  and  learned  independence,  and 
to  make  that  progress  in  national  ^ory 
and  prosperity  which  free  and  enlight- 
ened countries  may  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  do.  EvenMrCDnscoUwin 
nardly  chai]gethe  "wretched  policy"  of 
England  with  crimes  which  it  cofM  not 
commit,  or  with  oppressing  inhabitants 
with  whom  she  had  no  connection* 
English  usurpation,  if  he  so  chooses  to 
calf  it,  could  afiect  only  ^'2^  portion  of 
Leinster,  and  hfew  towns  on  the  east- 
em  coast,"  the  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
mainder continuing  subject  to  the  mild 
domination  of  their  native  princes,  and 
being  governed  by  their  own  firee, 
equal,  and  equitable  laws.  It  there- 
fore remains  with  him  to  explain  how 
it  came  to  pass,  that  all  this  learning 
and  refinement,  all  the  splendid  arts  m. 
native  civilization  which  were  left  to 
themselves,  utterly  disappeared ;  and 
how  it  has  happened  that  the  subju^- 
ted  and  iU-govemed  part  of  the  Insh 
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terriMy  became  the  best  cultivated^ 
the  most  opulent,  and  the  most  civili- 
zed. Englisn  oppresaon  is  a  very  pretty 
plea  for  those  who  wish  to  cover  their 
own  defects,  imperfections,  and  vices, 
under  the  cloak  of  others'  sins ;"  but  it 
would  be  far  more  creditable  to  Ire- 
land honestly  to  avow,  that  her  genius 
had  never  been  duly  cultivated ;  thi^ 
her  native  talent  had  never  been  fairly 
cadled  into  action,  than  to  maintain  the 

Ereposterous  and  degrading  notion  of 
cr   unnaturally    retrograding   firom 
knowledge  and  learning,  to  darkness 
and  ignorance,  from  civnized  industry 
to  sloth  and  barbarism.  This  is  rever- 
sing the  ordinary  progress  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  making  the  country 
which  they  would  celebrate  for  mentiu 
ability,  a  perverse  example  of  men- 
tal tersiversation.  It  mar  serve  to  ac- 
count for  Irish  bulls  and  blunders,  but 
never  to  the  elucidation  of  Irish  ge- 
nius. It  is  true,  the  doctrine  of  retro- 
gradation  in  science,  by  abusing  the  ad- 
vantages of  classical  education,  by  pro- 
fessing patriotism  for  any  purpose  but 
to  serve  the  country,  by  naranguing 
only  to  inflame,  by  writing  only  to  mis- 
leaa,  and  by  a^cting  superior  taste 
only  to  shew  a  total  want  of  all  the 
qualities  which  constitute  it,  does  re- 
ceive some  countenance  and  support 
from  too  many  representatives  of  the 
original  stock  in  the  present  day.  It  can 
be  no  juft  reproach  to  Ireland  to  say, 
that  in  times  of  general  barbarism,  ^he 
was  barbaroua  too,  and  that  a  more  re- 
mote situation  mun  the  seat  of  arts  and 
knowledge,  necessarily  operated  to  re- 
tard her  advancement,  which  is  the 
real  state  of  the  case.    But  it  is  seri- 
ously reproachful  to  invest  her  with 
the  splendour  of  science  and  civiliza- 
tion, without  beinff  able  to  give  any 
rational  account  of  its  disappearance. 
The  arguments  we  have  seen  nrove  the 
very  rever;;e  of  their  intended  conclu- 
sion.   English  policy  may  have  been 
often  bad ;  and  I  never  heard  of  any 
policy  that  was  uniformly  good;  but 
the  breast  which  is  not  altogether  de- 
void of  gratitude  and  humanity,  will 
never  forget  the  substantial  benefits  of 
British  connection ;  tha^  it  ip  to  her 
we  are  indebted  for  the  vast  stores  of 
knowledge  communicated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  her  knguage;  that  it  is  to 
her  we  owe  all  that  we  possess  of  com- 
mercial spirit,  and  agricultural  skill ; 
that  it  is  to  her  we  owe  our  munici- 
pal laws,  our  le^jal  knowledge,  and  a 


form  of  goTemneni,  the  admintioQ 
and  envy  of  sun-oun^ng  nations ;  that 
it  is  to  her  we  owe  exemption  from 
servitude  to  foreign  despotism;  that 
it  is  to  her  we  owe  the  protection  of 
our  trade,  and  the  security  of  our  in- 
dependence ;  that  she  is  our  neighbour, 
our  friend,  our  instructress,  and  our 
example;  and  that  if  half  the  pains 
which  are  taken  to  vilify  her  charac- 
ter, were  employed  in  following,  and 
in  endeavouring  to  make  others  follow, 
her  example,  and  emulate,  what  they 
must  long  despair  to  equal,  her  pru- 
dence, her  honesty,  her  Industry,  her 
decorum,  her  subordination,  her  so- 
briety, and  all  those  qualities  which 
compose  the  character  of  a  genuine 
Briton,  it  would  serve  Ireland  more  in 
seven  years  than  all  the  vapouring  ef- 
forts of  her  brawling  andi  scribbling 
patriots,  in  seventy  times  seven.   Quid 
prosuni  leges  sine  moribus  f    Were 
everything  to  be  conceded  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  clamorous;  were  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  cry  jpenratnmtff, 
we  will  gii^e  you  all  you  desire ;  were 
the  dear  object  of  Roman  Catholic  as- 
cendency to  be  established;  were  there, 
in  short,  nothing  refused  whieh  new- 
born arrogance  could  ask,  or  ncpect, 
let  uiy  man  look  to  the  minds,  the 
habits,  the  morals,  the  training  of  the 
people,  and  say  what  it  could  possibly 
avail,  until  diose  minds,  those  habits, 
those  morals,  and  that  training,  shall 
have  undergone  complete  and  entire 
alteration.    If,  indeed,  it  be  their  ob- 
ject to  restore  the  splendour  of  Mr 
D'Driscoll's  Irish  antiquity,  to  revive 
the  soul  of  music,  which  (as  Mr  O'Dris- 
coU's  only  minstrel  has  so  happily  ex- 
pressed,) the  haip  once  shed  within 
the  lamoited  walls  of  Tara's  revelry, 
to  bring  back  the  generous  danship, 
and  the  noble  fidelity  of  feudal  obh- 
gations,  mayhap  these  worthies  are  ta- 
king the  right  course.  The  moral  re- 
formation of  such  a  people  as  the  mass 
of  Irish  population  exhibits,  must  be 
undertaken  by  very  different  instruct- 
ors, and  accomplished  by  means  very 
unlike  those  ihitf  employ,  or,  as  fiur  as 
hitherto  appears,  are  capable  of  em- 
ploying. That  there  may  be  some  sen- 
sible apd  honest  men  among  them,  I 
shall  not  deny ;  but  their  presence  does 
more  harm  than  good,  serving  only  to 
give  colour  and  support  to  that  tunra- 
lent  spirit  which  it  is  out  of  their  power 
to  repress,  to  modify,  or  to  moderatt. 
"  Maud  iali  asmUo  amt  defh^crUmj 
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htit,  temput  eget,  scandit  fataUs  ma^ 
china  muros"  The  stalking  horse  of 
false  patriotism^  pregnant  with  com- 
bustthles,  has  enteral  the  dty — Let 
its  rightful  guardians  beware  of  the 
explosion ! 

Bat  to  retttm  to  our  more  immediate 
subject — ^is  it  possible  that  any  man  of 
the  present  day  who  can  write,  or  any 
man  who  can  read,  would  take  sucn 
paragraphs  as  the  following  for  £ng« 
lich  composition,  or  for  any  other  than 
a  design  to  burlesque  the  tawdry  affec- 
tations of  false  taste  ?  Talking  of  the 
river  Shannon,  to  which  he  ascribes 
the  protection  of  some  of  the  old  Mi- 
lesian stock,  who  dwelt  in  the  remote 
region  on  its  western  side,  not  recol- 
lecting that  a  fine  and  navigable  river 
would  rather  invite  the  invader,  had 
there  been  anything  on  the  other  side 
worth  invading,  he  thus  proceeds,-— 
''There  is  something  in  the  ierene 
magnificence  of  the  Snannon,  rolling 
his  long  line  of  waves  in  splendid  con- 
tinuity, and  spreading  occasionally 
into  vast  lakes,  and  exhibiting  in  thie 
bosom  of  his  great  waters  a  thousand 
beautiful  islets,"  (Irregular  lakes,  and 
thousands  of  islets,  being,  I  suppose,  the 
Milesian  idea  of  long  and  splendid 
continuity,  as  waves  are  of  serenity,) 
''  Like,"  (who  can  guess  what?  why, 
like)  ^*  the  expansions  of  some  mighty 
mind  in  the  stillness  of  deep  thought, 
or,"  (if  that  will  not  do,  like  what  is 
tihe  very  reverse  of  it,)  "like  theflow- 
iitg  of  a  rich  imagination,  wave  tum- 
bling over  wave,  until  at  length  it  dis- 
plKys"  (what?)  ''its  fairy  formations 
sparkling  upon  a  calm  and  sunny  sur- 
face." The  same  brilliancy  of  thought 
and  language,  wave  tumbling  over 
vnive  in  beautiful  disorder,  adorns  the 
whole  passage,  which  thus  happily  con- 
dudes:  "  Here  we  meet"  (that  is 
among  the  tocks  and  mountains  of 
Cunnemara  and  Clare,)  *'at  every  step, 
a  wild  and  fantastic  luxuriance  of  im- 
agination, the  literary  genius  of  the 
bog,  and  the  poet  of  the  ^len  and 
mountain ;  rude  and  often  ludicrous  in- 
dications," (I  defy  any  Englishman, 
native  or  importea,  to  tell  of  what,) 
"of  the  richness  of  the  soil!"  The 
chapter  on  Ireland  concludes,  consist- 
ently, it  must  be  confessed,  with  a  bull. 
Ireland,  he  tells  us,  though  inferior  in 
power  and  prosperity,  is,  however, 
England's  elaest  sister — she  is  also  the 
oldest  and  the  newest  country  in  £u- 
n^,  »go,  she  is  her  youngest  sister 


also.  The  complexion  of  the  rdatiouF 
ship  defies  my  ability  to  unravel. 

His  chapter  on  national  character 
isperfectlv  Socratic ;  all  we  are  enabled 
to  know  from  it  is,  that  we  know  no- 
thiiig.  Nor  is  tMs  at  all  surprising^ 
the  reader  being  prepared  for  that  re- 
sult by  the  initiatory  sentence.' "  Tliere 
is,"  says  our  author,  "  nothing  more 
real,  or  better  understood  than  na- 
tional character." — Had  he  stopped 
here,  and  gone  on  to  the  ladies,  the 
theme  of  his  next  chapter,  all  wodid 
have  been  well ;  it  was  p^ectly  unne- 
cessary to  explain  a  thing,  than  which 
"  nothing  was  more  real  or  better  un-o 
derstood.  But  the  subsequent  part  of 
the  period,  like  the  obverse  of  a  medal^ 
presents  a  new  and  quite  dissimilar 
picture,  "  and  yet  it  is  an  abstract  idea 
of  no  small  complexity,"  that  is,  it  is  a 
thing  unreal,  and  very  hard  to  be 
understood.  Readers  may  take  their 
choice;  such  as  follow  the  author's 
guidance,  however,  will  abide  by  the 
latter.  His  account  of  Irish  authors  and 
orators,  shews  not  only  much  critical 
acumen,  but  some  novelty,  particular- 
ly in  making  Swift  junior  to  Burke, 
Grattan,  and  Curran,  and  ranking  him 
among  the  orators  of  Ireland.  Tom 
Moore  is  an  especial  favourite,  but  un- 
fortunately has  been  classed  among  the 
harpers,  rather  than  the  poets  of  Ire* 
land,  probably  because  he  forgot  to 
look  into  his  dictionary  for  the  word 
minstrel. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  chapter 
upon  Irish  women,  to  whom,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  native  charms,  and  al- 
most unequalled  accomplishments,  he 
has  given  a  quality  certainly  attribu- 
table to  the  women  of  no  otner  coun- 
try since  the  time  of  the  Amazons. 
"  The  women  of  Ireland  represent  the 
national  character  better  than  the  other 
sex."  This  was  intended  for  acomj^li- 
ment,  no  doubt;  yet  after  the  definition 
of  national  chsxacter,  which  has  been 
just  now  quoted,  the  d^ree  of  praise 
so  conferr^  may  admit  ofquestion.  For 
what  is  it  they  represent  r  is  it  not  an 
"  abstract  idea  of  no  small  complexi- 
ty ?"  The  explanation  is,  indeed,  com- 
plimentary, for  it  gives  them  all  the 
"  kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness, 
and  devotedness  of  the  Irish  heart," 
leaving  to  the  other  sex,  all  its  "  de- 
pravity, and  all  its  fierceness."  I  shall 
nqt  be  ungallant  enough  to  dispute 
the  praise,  though  I  dmiy  the  repre- 
sentation, not  being  able  to  oonceive 
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Jwir  a  jdmOnmA  chBuaoter .  iii  whidi 
great  Tioes  are  mingled  with  great  vur« 
toes,  ean  be  best  represented  by  ex- 
DeQence  without  a  fault. 

In  one  of  bis  observations^  where  be 
draws  a  parsUel  between  French  and 
Irkh  ladies^  I  cannot  concar,-o"  The 
Flench  woman  dwells  and  delights  in 
mygiery^'-^e  Irish  woman  in  ikeUghi." 
Perhaps  there  bas  been  a  typographic 
cal  eiinr^  which  has  made  the  ladies 
diange  {Jaees,  ibr  as  it  stands^  their 
cbaracten  are  uaquestionally  reversed. 
I  never  understood  that  French  ladies 
dieted  mystery  in  any thUa^,  not  even 
in  their  foulantries,  and  it  is  pei&ctly 
nndeniafe  that  there  are  some  things 
of  which  Irish  ladies  make^  and,  I 
hope,  will  amtinue  to  make  a  myst^, 
which  are  done  by  French  ladies  with- 
out the  least  scrvqple  in  open  daylight 
I  don't  tiuak  they  order  these  matters 
better  in  France,  and,  therefore,  though 
be  and  I  difo'  la  the  statement,  we 
Mvee  in  die  praise.  We  also  agree  en« 
tti^y  in  another  observation,  and  a 

Sone  it  is— that  the  women  of  Ire* 
are  all  Irish.  Unwilling  as  I  am 
to  deduet  ftom  their  merits,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  doubt  one  part  of  his  prf- 
negyric,  '*  that  they  sooner  free  them* 
selves  from  the  trammels  of  partv  pre^ 
^dioes,  and  sectarian  antipathies." 
Weak  minds  are  most  easily  held  in 
trammels ;  and  even  his  gallantry  wiU 
hardly  allow  superior  strength  of  mind 
to  the  fair  objects  of  his  adoratioD.  It 
k  a  pity  this  writer  did  not  turn  his 
thoughts  to  the  composition  of  a  noveL 
Tke  stor^^ionae  of  misgination,  frnn 
wfaidi  novelists  are  free  to  draw  their 
fiwts,  is  a  very  unsafe  repository  finr 
those  of  the  statist,  or  the  histcrian. 

It  is  dangerous  for  a  man  to  draw 
ins  own  diaraoter.  Few  are  capable  of 
doing  it  impartiaHy,  and  ihey  who  are, 
have  too  mndi  sense  to  thmk  of  ob- 
•iMnff  eredit  by  self-praise.  Mr  0'» 
jDrisoHldnis  eshihttshis  pretensions  to 
■apedor  knowledge  of  British  policy^ 
and  the  diffienlt  task  of  legislating  for 
Ireland-^'  HTe  do  not  pretend  to  be  of 
no  party  ;  but  our  leaning  to  party  is 
^tnout  4nmitg  or  acrimony.  We  can 
^ue  meiit,  admire  genius,  and  love 
^oodness^  wherever  we  find  sV."  (But 
one  need  not  find  it  unless  he  chooses.) 
^'  We  are  not  without  some  political 
partialities ;  but  we  profess  to  bave  «o 
prpmdicet,  and  we  happen  to  have  sopse 
mued  fHendsamong  those  firom  whom 
we  4ifo  in  i»p«rtaBit  points."  Truly 


I  bellete  so,  if  he  has  ai^vslued^or 

vahiable  friends  at  all.  Ishouldbegkd 
to  know  what  meaning  is  here  annexed 
to  the  word  "  pr^udioes,"  for  diis  is 
the  first  instance  of  exemption  ftom 
them  I  have  ever  met.    Some  may  be 
less  foiasped  by  pr^udioss  than  others; 
but  all  have  them,  sad  this  very  dia- 
daimer  of  their  influence,  inter primat. 
This  gentleman's  fourth  chapter 
professes  to  treat  of  the  policy  of  Ea^ 
land,  the  most  part  of  which  referring 
to  times  long  past,  snd  somewhat  bet* 
ter  detailed  by  preceding  wiiteis,  oc- 
aopies  room  very  usele^y  in  a  work 
intwdlng  to  promote  the  present  wd* 
fare  of  Ireland.   Even  on  beaten  sub- 
jects, however,   ingenuity  will  fiiid 
means  to  novelise.    Lord  Strafford  s 
character  and  conduct,  in  particular,  are 
curiously  related.    "  Loid  Strafford," 
he  tells  us,  "  conceived  himself  at  li- 
berty to  practise  all  manner  of  enor- 
mities."— "  This  abie  minister/'  he 
saysafterwards,  ''keepii^  an  eye  npon 
bis  matter  if  iniiretU,  sdministereaiw- 
Juttioe  and  oppresnon  with  an  equal 
band  to  al)  parties."    Here  we  have 
novelty  with  a  witx^ss !  First,  to  con- 
ceive himself  aX  liberty  to  practise  aU 
manner  of  enorn^jlties,  and  in  conse* 
^uenee  tberoof  tp  administer  injuetioa 
and  opinession  alike  to  all,  forms  a 
summary  of  the  ^ujlities  whidi  con^ 
stitute  an  able  minister.    Sundy  his 
denial  of  ability  to  tisLe  ministers  of 
the  present  dsy,  must  be  consid^ed  as 
no  small  compUment    Secondly,  we 
are  informed,  that  it  wa^  the  interest 
of  Charles  the  First  that  bis  prime  mi- 
nister should  administer  injustice  and 
oppressioB  to  aU  parties.    Crorawdl 
himself  never  made  such  a  charge,  and 
if  Mr  O'DrisooU,  who  aeems  unac- 
quainted with  English  history,  will 
take  the  trouble  H  reading  the  ae* 
count  of  that  unfortunate  kiii^'s  reign^ 
be  will  find  that  the  accusers  of  his 
faithful  minister  found  it  extremely 
Uifiicult  to  ^  even  one  instanoe  of  iu** 
justice  and  oppression  on  bisgi.    How 
joould  that  foolish  historian,  David 
Hume,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  had  no 
religious  partialities,   write  Uius: — 
"  The  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Strafford  are  28  in  number,  aiul  re^ 
gard  his  opndupt  as  President  of  the 
Council  of  York,  as  Deputy  Lieutc- 
nant  of  Ireland,  as  Counsellor  or  Com- 
mander in  England.  But  though  four 
juonths  were  employed  in  firammg  the 
aoouaation,  and  all  Str^ford's  answers 
17 
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wiere  eztcnoiponry^  it  sppe&is  from 
oompaiison^-not  only  that  ne  was  free 
from  the  crime  of  treason^  bat  that  his 
oonducty  making  allowance  for  human 
infiimiQr^  eicpoeed  to  sach  eevere  scru- 
tiny, was  innocent,  and  even  laudable. 

«'  In  the  piremment  of  Ireland,  his 
administration  had  been  equally  pro- 
motiTe  of  his  master's  interest,  and 
tkai  if  the  aul^jecis  committed  to  his  core. 
A  ]aargt  debt  he  had  paid  off;  he  had 
left  a  considerable  sum  in  the  exche- 
quer ;  the  revenues,  which  before  never 
answered  die  chai^  of  government, 
were  now  raised  to  be  eaual  to  Uiem. 
A  small  standing  army,  rormerlykept 
in  no  order,  was  augmented,  and  was 
governed  by  the  most  exact  discipline, 
and  a  great  foroe  was  there  raised  and 
paid  for  the  support  of  the  king's  au- 
thority, against  tne  Scots  covenanters." 
(Terrible  enormities !) 

''Industry,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace, 
were  introduced  among  that  savage 
people."  (What  pra&nation  of  tfie 
T^rnan  descendants !)  "  The  shippinff 
of  the  kingdom  augmented  a  hundred 
fold;  the  customs  tripled  upon  the 
same  rates ;  the  exports  double  in  va- 
lue to  the  imports ;  manufactures,  par- 
ticularly that  of  linen,  introduced  and 
promoted."  (Shocking  enormities  1) 
"  Agriculture,  bv  means  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scots  plantations,  gradually 
advancing ;  and  to  sum  up  ihe  measure 
of  guilt,  the  Protestant  religion  en- 
coiuiiged  without  the  persecution  or  dis* 
content  of  the  Catholics  /"  Really  Mr 
Hume's  book  ought  to  be  burnt  by 
the  common  hangman  of  the  Tyro-Hi- 
bernian Parliament,  now  sitting  in 
Dublin.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the 
fellow  mentions  his  authorities,  but 
what  are  they  to  Mr  (/Driscoirs  ipse 
dixit,  who,  though  be  owns  to  some 
partialities,  disclaims  acrimony  and 
enmity,  and  has  no  prejudices. 

Among  many  sagacious  observations, 
Mr  O'DriscoU  points  out  one  very  seri- 
ous cause  of  national  irritation,  and 
which  is  represented  as  operating 
powerfully  on  the  minds  of  tne  peo- 
ple, namely,  the  Custom-house  for- 
malities, wnich  are  so  annoying  to  a 
gentleman  travelling  fW>m  Cork  to 
Bristol,  or  a  trader  shipping  his  wares 
from  one  of  those  towns  to  the  other. 
"  It  may  be  thought,"  he  says,  "  that 
these  duties  and  Custom-house  regu- 
lations have  but  little  effbct  upon  the 
intercourse  of  the  two  nations. '  (So 
it  may  indeed,  the  more  especially  as 
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of  Ireland's  seven  nyUkms,  Hkete  are 
but  a  few  hundreds  that  know  one 
tittle  of  the  matter.)  <' IFe  know  tiiey 
have  a  very  serious  influence,  and  the 
worst  is  tlieir  moral  eflfect  upon  the 
mindsof thefeop2p."  Thatis,  upon  those 
whoareignorantof  their  very  existence ! 

"  We  were  told,"  says  this  sagacious 
politician,  ''that  the  county  of  Cork 
was  to  be  like  the  county  of  Kent  ot 
Suffi)lk,  so  complete  wss  to  be  the 
union  between  the  two  countries.  But 
the  trader  who  ships  his  wares  from 
Cork  to  Bristol,  or  the  gentleman  who' 
travels  for  business  or  pleasure,  flmn 
one  town  to  the  other,  will  find  to  hjjB 
cost  and  annoyance,  that  this  imagi- 
nary unity  is  no  more  than  a  name." 
He  need  not  travel  quite  so  for  to  make 
that  discovery.  ''  He  will  be  able  to 
discern  no  distinction  in  the  formali- 
ties he"  t.  e.  the  Cork  man,  " has  to 
encounter,  whether  he  come  from 
Cork,  or  Dublin,  or  Brest,  or  Bour- 
deaux !"  I  beUeve  the  resider  will  bq 
able  to  find  no  distinction  between  this 
passage  and  absolute  nonsense. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  chap- 
ter on  Poliqr,  he  assumes  a  menacing 
attitude,  of'^  which  let  our  readers  be- 
ware. ''This  policy,"  of  which  the 
dreadfVil  annoyance  of  the  assumed 
Cork  gentieman  and  trader,  forms  a 
material  part,  "is  fVill  of  peril.  In 
our  days  no  partial  or  iniurious  system 
.of  government  can  endure.  It  it  is 
thought  safe  because  of  the  weakness 
of  Irdand,  this  too  is  a  mistake.  Ire- 
land is  not  weak.  She  is  poor,  but  po- 
verty has  sometimes  the  strength  of 
desperation.  She  has  been  disciplined 
by  ner  own  repeated  insurrections ;  she 
has  been  trained  in  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  she  is  nowJuU 
of  veteran  soldiers,  the  conquerors  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  fidd  of 
Waterloo!" 

We  may  smile  at  folly,  vanity,  and 
ignorance;  we  may  make  allowance  for 
£e  miaguidings  of  prepossession,  and 
the  ardour  of  party  attachment,  but 
bold  and  barefiu^ed  fidsehood  calls  fbr 
unequivocal  reprobation.  To  say  no- 
thing of  making  Irishmen  the  conque- 
rors of  Waterloo,  &c  whidi  may  be 
set  down  as  sim[Ae  folly,  Mr  O'DriscoU 
knowsy  what  no  Irishman,  even  witii 
half  brains,  can  be  ignorant  of,  that 
Ireland,  so  for  from  being jy^  of  those 
veteran  soldiers,  contains  at  this  mo- 
ment exceedingly  few,  (save  those  who 
continue  attached  to  the  army  now  on 
3Z 
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doty  hm)  vbA  Ant  tboie  ibw  reaem- 
Uo  tlie  argamenu  in  hia  octavo  vo« 
lames.  We  Y«ry  floidom  meet  one,  and 
when  we  doj  he  is  generally  hutui*  But 
were  it  otherwise^  so  unfortunate  is  he 
in  every  attempt  at  argument,  that  the 
very  circumatanoe,  which,  supposing 
theadministration  a  bad  one,  he  brings 
forward  in  ierrorem,  would  operate  as 
encouragement,  vi?' baffled  insurgents^ 
and  veteran  soldiers,  pensioned  by  the 
verv  government  they  are  to  pulldown, 
and  Kadyat  a  moment's  w«rning  to  re- 
sume their  ranks  in  its  defence*— O 
Ujpidum  cgpui  I 

The  wlMde  of  his  chapter  on  Eng- 
lish policy  presents  such  a  jumble  of 
incoherencies  and  inconsistencies,  that 
it  is  like  Fiqdar's  definition,  ^tu^t  om^ 
—the  dream  of  a  shadow ;  and  much 
more  resembles  the  wildness  of  a 
dream,  than  the  sober  j^oduction  of  a 
waking  mind.  '^  There  is,"  he  tells  us, 
*i  a  moral  power  which  has  aui$m€d 
the  government  of  the  world,  and  will 
rule  nenceforth  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth."  I  wish  it  Irould  ejcert  some  of 
iU  influence  over  our  political  instruc- 
tors. Well,  what  is  to  oecome  of  those 
subject  kings  ?  Why,  they  sre  to  be 
for  a  while  at  war  with  this  omnipo- 
tent power,  which  has  assumed  the 
government  of  the  world,  and  then 
you  will  suppose,  of  coarse,  that  they 
are  to  sufier  the  fate  of  rebels,  and  be 
dethroned.  No  such  thing — they'are 
to  remain  in  statu  9110  in  every  thing 
hut  name — ^they  will  beeome  lords 
Ueutenant,  and  after  lowerin(|  their 
'*  crownsand  sceptres"  before  this  ima- 
ginary potentate,  he,  or  she,  or  it,  for 
you  may  take  your  dioice,  '^  will  con- 
firm their  vioegerencv  as  a  reward  for 
then:  rebellion,  and  then  there  will  be 
peaoe  in  the  world !"  If  peace  comes 
not  till  then.  Heaven  help  the  world. 
At  present  the  kings  of  the  earth  seem 
to  have  the  advantage ;  and  truly,  if  by 
nunral  power  be  meant  modem  reform, 
Jacobinical  influence,  disregard  «f  re- 
ligion, and  factious  opposition  to  an- 
cient establishments,  I  ao  not  feel  di»« 
posed  to  wish  suocess  to  the  new  po» 
tentate. 

The  confusion  of  idess  oocoiring  in 
Mr  CyDriscoU's  book,  is  really  hardly 
conceivable.  Mark  the  following  pas- 
ssge,  with  which  I  shall  dose  my  ob- 
servationa  qb  his  chapter  of  Policy, 

^'  Ireland  Is  nearly  Id  the  situation 
in  which  Fiance  waa  previous  to  the 
RevolutioD»  or  perhaps  a  worse  one*" 


(  Whetherbetteror  wene>  iiotW9  c 
tries  oould  bo  less  alike  xban  Fnnoe 
•ndlrdand>)  '^  A  population  crowded 
to  exoesji,  without  employment,  and  al« 
most  without  food.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  state  that  war  and 
agriculture  should  form  the  staple  of 
that  Idngdom."  f  ^n^Vr,  Frsnce,  ^ti 
hernics,  Irdand.)  It  is  dangerous  to 
tamner  with  the  staple  of  any  oouft* 
try.  Unquestionably  when  war  is  the 
staple*  "  But  the  peace  has  utterly 
destroyed  the  twofold  staple  of  lie. 
land."  Not  quite,  for  Captain  Bode 
keeps  up  the  war,  and  the  only  diffei^ 
enoe  between  her  a^onltnre  in  war 
and  her  agriculture  in  peace  is,  thai 
the  price  of  ita  produce  is  greatly  di- 
nunisbed.  ''What  will  the  govern*! 
ment  now  do  for  this  people,  for  whon 
they  first  provided  a  8t4»lo>  and  then 
took  it  away?"  Bidioiuous  imerili* 
ty.  So  the  government  of  En^and 
undertook  and  maintained  a  long, 
doubtful,  dangerous,  and  ezp^isivo 
war,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
stafde  ibr  Ireland,  and  when  ttiia 
grand  olyect  was  obtained,  fearing  that 
Irdand  would  grow  too  rich,  with  her 
usual  talent  for  misgovemment,  she 
made  peace  for  the  maHdous  purpoee 
of  taking  it  away  I 

In  the  afmendiK  to  his  second  vo- 
lume, Mr  O  DriscoU  quotes  a  passage 
from  Mr  Burke's  letter  to  his  son, 
which  strongly  reproves  the  conti- 
nuation of  any  practice  calculated  to 
recal  the  memory  of  things  long  past, 
and  which  in  their  revivid  cannot  fiul 
to  produce  and  foster  disunion,  discon- 
tent, and  irritation.  The  sentiment 
was  good,  and  the  admonition  season- 
able. Retrospect  fiurnishes  nothing 
very  flattaring  to  the  mind  of  an  invdm 
ligent  Irishman  of  any  party,  previous 
at  least  to  the  reign  of  the  third  George. 
Our  business  is  to  look  forward ;  to 
bury,  if  possible,  in  prudent  oUivion, 
scenes  <tt  dimiceful  and  cslamitoun 
oeeurrence,  whoever  might  have  been 
the  actors ;  to  reflect,  that  what  ia 
done  cannot  be  undone,  and  to  bend 
the  best  faculties  of  the  mind  to  pro- 
mote present,  and  establish  ftitnre 
prosperity.  This  is  unquestionably 
the  mode  of  proceeding  which  a  tme 
patriot  should  adopt,  and  one  which 
no  country,  in  want  ^  improvement, 
more  imperioualv  demands  than  our 
own.  Ofthis  Lethean  draught,  though 
Mr  O'DriscdU  has,  to  do  him  justice, 
drank  pretty  hugely,  as  far  as  rc^gsrda 
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tbe&ults  and  offlm^ee  of  his  own  fb- 
▼ourites^  yet  it  has  not  only  served  to 
^cken  his  recollection  of  tne  pristine 
errors  and  criminalities  of  those  against 
whom  his  enmity  is  directed,  bat  even 
to  subject  them  to  charges  and  impu* 
tationa  of  which  they  were  not  guilty. 
They  not  only  get  no  credit  for  any 
good  done,  or  intended  to  be  done,  but 
are  obliged  to  bear  the  double  load  of 
other  men'a  sins  and  their  own.  Of 
eyerytfaing  purely  Irish  the  yery  faults 
are  virtues ;  of  everything  in  whidi 
English  blood,  English  manners,  or 
English  pdicy  is  concerned,  the  very 
virtues  are  construed  into  crimes.  This 
may  accord  well  enough  with  the  blind 
leal  of  a  partisan,  but  is  somewhat  in- 
consistent with  the  character  of  a  man 
who  professes  to  have  no  prgudioes. 
However  justly  we  may  blame  the  Se- 
quent ill  policy  of  England,  however 
Justly  we  may  censure  the  occasional 
Inisoonduct  of  English  settlers  and 
thehr  descendants,  we  must  not  fbrget 
that  thoee  who  are  made  to  complain 
BO  loudly  of  them  were  fVaU,  fallible, 
and  erring  mortals  themselves,  and 
freouently  the  cause  of  their  own  ca- 
lamities. 

Did  theff  never  commit  acts  of  vio- 
lence, treachery,  cruelty,  or  atrocity, 
imposing  on  their  objects  the  necessi- 
ty of  self-defence,  and  the  expediency 
of  providing  against  similar  aggres- 
sion ?  It  would  be  no  difficult  task  to 
reverse  Mr  (XDriscoll's  picture,  and 
to  shew  that,  in  arts,  in  knowledge,  in 
liberality  of  sentiment,  and  humanity 
of  conduct,  the  general  advantage  waa 
in  favour  of  the  Anglo- Irish,  not  in 
consequence  of  nattiral  superiority,  but 
of  derivation  from  a  more  civilized 
stodc;  that  if  their  acts  were  some- 
times cruel  or  unkind,  their  humanity 
and  kindness  were,  also  often  requited 
by  treachery  and  ingratitude;  that 
tfie  atat^  of  Ireland,  under  her  native 
chiefly  was  a  state  of  barbarous  vas- 
salage, petty  tyranny,  and  perpetual 
commotion;  that  her  own  barbarism 
has  been  a  principal  cause  of  her  own 
sufferings;  and  that  her  great  mis- 
fortune, as  a  nation,  is,  that  she  had 
not  sense,  or  spirit,  or  if  Mr  O'Driscoll 
pleases,  luck  enough  to  shake  off  the 
trammels  of  andent  superstition,  and, 
like  the  Sister  Island,  availing  hersdf 
of  the  light  of  Reformation,  become 
entitled  to  a  full  participation  of  all 
the  blessings  whicli  accompany  tlie 
postession  of  spiritual  as  well  as  dvil 


liberiy.  Bnt  I  willingly  decline  an 
argument,  usdess  if  successful,  and 
Sniurious  under  every  point  of  view. 
They  who  have  this  country's  good  at 
heart,  instead  of  bringing  &rwaid 
questions  leading  to  interminable  dis- 
pute, recollections  tending  to  revive 
animosity,  discussions  only  calculated 
to  irritate  and  inflame,  wdl  endeavour 
to  throw  the  kind  veil  of  oblivion  over 
the  past  faults  and  failings  of  <>//.  They 
vrill  not  do  what  those  vnio  are  pleased 
to  call  themselves  representatives  of 
the  native  population  are  doing,  diey 
will  not  foment  turbulence,  embitter 
dissension,  disseminate  discontent,  re^ 
vile  authority,  and  give  a  loose  to  the 
malignant  filings  of  the  heart,  under 
the  shallow  pretence  of  healing  the 
wounds,  removing  the  grievances,  anil 
promoting  the  pro^rUy  of  Ireland. 
They  will  not  act  as  MrO'DriscoIl  has 
done-^flnt,  employ  the  sanction  of 
Mr  Burke's  great  name  for  reprobating 
the  revival  of  things  better  forgot, 
and,  next,  present  their  readers  with 
laboured  cnapters  on  obsolete  grie- 
vances, on  the  penal  laws,  and  on  the 
rebellion  of  1798 ;  subjects  so  happily 
calculated  to  soodi,  to  condliate^  to 
edify,  and  to  amend ! 

His  motive  for  exhibiting^  tO  public 
view,  a  horrible  and  exaggerated  ac- 
count of  penal  inflictions,  with  which, 
he  is  compelled  to  confess,  the  Pro- 
testants of  present  times  have  nothing 
to  do,  I  shall  not  trust  myself  to  con- 
jecture. '*  The  memory,"  according 
to  his  own  admission.  '^  was  fading 
away>  and  would  soon  oe  past"  There 
was  some  excuse,  for  bringing  up  the 
rebellion  of  1798,  because  it  gave  an 
opportunity  of  indulging  two  favourite 
propensities,  one  of  Mmsing  the  King's 
ministers,  who  are  shrewdly  suspected 
of  exciting  rebellion  for  the  pleasure  of 
putting  it  down ;  and  anotner  of  ex- 
tolling the  heroio  conduct  and  charati- 
ter  of  Irish  rebeb.  His  View  of  that 
calamitous  event,  and  the  reflections 
which  accompany  it,  form  the  very 
worst  essay  I  nave  ever  seen  upon  the 
subject.  Probably  Mr  O'DriscoU  has 
heard  of,  certainly  he  has  never  seert, 
the  Examination  and  Confesdons  of 
Arthur  O'Connor,  and  other  members 
of  the  Irish  Directory  before  the  House 
of  Lords.  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
them  to  his  perusal.  They  are,  indeed, 
a  statement  of  authenticated  ficta,  and, 
therefore,  not  altogether  in  the  direct 
line  of  his  favourite  studies ;  but  they 
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wie,  neverthdess,  boUi  interesting  and 
extraordiDary. 

'*  Sed  quo  nunc  tendis  ?"  Let  me 
consider  what  I  am  about — ^wasting 
words  in  esqpodng  and  animadverting 
on  errors^  improprieties,  inconsisten- 
cies, and  misstatements,  too  palpable  to 
escape  any  intelligent  reader's  detec- 
tion. If  such  a  work  be  capable  of 
making  an  impression « on  the  pnblic 
mind,  then  are  we  indeed  returned  to 
what  Mr  O'DriscoU  calls  the  dimneMt 
qf  antiquity.  That,  in  such  a  jumble 
of  subjects,  the  reader  will  sometimes 
stumble  upon  a  just  thought,  an  au- 
thendcated  fact,  or  an  adviBable  mea- 
sure, is  indeed  true ;  but  it  is  not  pos- 
sible perhaps  to  find  a  composition  of 
the  same  length  in  which  they  are 
more  rare.  Lady  Morg^  herself,  the 
ne  ptut  ttUra  of  Hibernian  impudence, 
is  not  more  giddy  in  assertion,  more 
regardless  of  logical  inference,  or  more 
at  yariance  with  classical  propriety. 
But  I  carry  the  comparison  no  further. 
Mr  O'DriscoU  is,  I  believe,  an  honest 
and  a  religious  man.  His  errors  spring 
not  from  the  heart,  nor  do  I  mean  to 
charge  him  with  anything  worse  than 
setting  up  for,  what  he  has  been  un- 
fortunatdy  led  to  think  himself—A 
Wise  Man*  He  is  more  than  singly 
wise — ^he  is  an  host  in  himself.  The 
style  of  his  annunciations  not  merely 
resembles  that  of  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Parliament,  it  goes  beyond 
them — ^their  we  is  at  most  recommend- 
atory, his  toe  is  dictatcnial.  Thei^  con- 
fine tliemselyes  to  some  particular  in- 
quiry, his  range  is  unlimited— the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  foture,  all 
pass  in  review  before  him,  all  present 
the  same  fiuality  of  decision,  the  same 
confidence  of  certitude,  and  are  all 


probably  entitled  to  nearlv  the  same 
d^;ree  of  credit.  One  of  his  oondn- 
sions  is  perfectly  logical,  provided  yon 
allow  his  premises — Tithes  axe  the 
greatest  evil — ^Tithes  belong  to  the 
Established  Clergy — Erffo—iispoueBB 
the  clergy,  and  abolish  the  establish- 
ment, and  the  thing  is  done,  Q.  £.  D. 
Captain  Rock  knows  something  more 
of  the  matter — He  indeed  made  tithes 
his  pretext,  but  as  soon  as  he  b^ 

Sn  to  feel  his  strength,  he  demised 
e  petty  claimant,  and  turned  his 
arms  against  the  landlord.  It  may 
even  be  doubted  whether  the  gect- 
ment  of  the  Bishops,  proud  as  they  are 
of  their  lawn-sleeves  and  mitres,  and 
the  spoliation  of  the  universities,  ob- 
jectionable as  they  may  be  with  their 
old-fashioned  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
Divinity,  and  so  forth,  would,  upon 
the  whole,  be  attended  with  national 
advantage.  This  at  least  is  the  opinion 
of  many  wise  men,  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment also,  with  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions. True  Indeed  it  is,  that  those 
seminaries  are  not  necessary  for  pro- 
ducing such  writers  as  Mr  O'DrisooD, 
such  politicians  as  the  Dublin  Con- 
.ventionists,  such  reformers  as  the  Ra- 
dicals, and  such  subjects  as  the  Rock* 
ites. 

"  Sed  tandem  amoto  qucnonus 
serialudo."  We  have  dwelt  rather 
too  long  in  the  region  of  folly  and 
fable,  and  I  am  weary  of  ^uging  an 
empty  vesseL  A  calm  inquiry  into  the 
real  state  of  affidrs  here,  may  be  ac- 
ceptable, if  it  were  but  £<«  the  novelty 
of  the  thing. 

Next  month  then,  for  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new. 

G.S. 


%*  I  am  willing  to  impute  Mr  O'Driscoll's  error  to  the  weakness  of  bis 
head — ^but  what  am  I  to  think  of  the  following  note,  toI.  I.  p.  136.  Had 
he  stated  it  on  hearsay,  we  might  hare  suppcraed  it  a  fm  miiz,  like  one 
of  those  which  have  passed  current  with  the  wise  Wakefiela ;  had  it  ap« 
peared  in  the  shape  of  a  report  trahsmitted  from  a  preceding  generation, 
one  might  allow  tor  the  enibellishments  of  a  creative  &ncy ;  but  it  is  not 
a  little  puzzling  under  the  statement  of  "  we  have  known."  Miraca- 
lous  or  extravagant  opinions  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  peculiar  confor- 
mation of  brain.  Miraculous  or  extravagant  facts,  of  which  this  author's 
book  treats  pretty  largely,  rest  for  the  most  part  on  traditionary  rumour, 
or  the  credit  of  others — both  of  whidi  support,  and  the  former  particu- 
larly gives  a  fine  scope  to  poetic  ima^nation.  Thus,  when  in  rol.  I.  p. 
14,  ne  tells  us  that  '^  she  (Ireland)  has  enjoyed  no  peace  that  could  be 
called  peace  for  the  last  thousand  years ;  that  during  this  period  she  has 
been  tnree  times  a  wooded  wilderness,"  (uninhabit^  of  course,)  ''  and 
that  three  times  the  plough  has  passed"  (on  men's  shoulders  beyond 
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question,  there  being  no  otber  way  conceivable)  ''over  even  her  high  hills  r 
these  indeed  are  facts  which  the  reader  will  vainly  endeavour  to  find  in 
any  historic  record^  for  a  very  obvious  reason — ^namely,  because  they  ne- 
ver happened ;  but  though  positively  asserted  by  Mr  O'DriscoU,  we  are 
not  to  consider  them  as  guaranteed  bv  the  testimony  of  his  actual  obser- 
vation^ his  life  havinff  adorned  only  tne  last  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of 
the  said  millenium.  vestry  abuses,  however,  he  states,  as  coming  within 
his  personal  knowledge.  *'  We  (he  says)  have  knonm  20^*  charged  for 
washing  a  surplice,  which  was  proved  to  have  been  washed  three  times 
in  the  year.  In  the  parish  where  this  was  an  annual  item,  the  whole 
ordinary  charges  for  the  service  of  the  church  were  nearly  1000^  a-year, 
exclusive  of  repairs."  Mr  O'DriscoU  was  enumerating,  among  other 
public  iniuries  occasioned  by  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant  Church 
m  Ireland,  the  shocking  abuses  of  the  power  of  vestries  to  levy  money  in 
the  several  parishes,  for  the  use  and  service  of  the  church.  This  power, 
he  says,  the  churchwardens  employ  for  the  private  emolument  of  them- 
selves and  their  friends ;  and  if  his  account  be  correct*  the  ofiice  of  church- 
warden must  be  one  of  the  most  lucrative  situations  in  the  realm.;  I 
r^y  wonder  how  it  has  so  long  escaped  the  lynx  eye  of  Government 
patronage.  Yet,  as  &r  as  my  own  en>erience  goes,  there  is  no  office 
parishioners  are  1^  willing  to  accept  than  the  post  of  churchwarden — 
with  a  view,  perhaps,  of  concealing  the  emoluments.  I  have  frequently 
heard  them  complain  of  loss,  and  know  the  complaint  to  be  true.  Mr 
O'DriscoU,  however,  tells  us,  that  hs  knows  a  parish  where  the  sum  of 
6L  iSs.  4d  is  annually  chareed  for  one  washing  of  a  surplice,  which  the 
prudence  of  the  churchwaraens,  who  allow  it  to  be  washed  only  three 
times,  forbids  to  amount  to  more  than  20/L  ver  annum*  The  charge  is 
certainly  hiffh,  but  nothing  to  the  rest  of  tne  expenditure,  of  which  I 
wish  he  had  given  the  items,  amounting  {exclusive  qf  repairs)  to  near 
lOOOl  per  annum.  The  parson,  before  whom  all  those  accounts  are 
passed,  and  whose  influence  generally  preponderates  in  the  vestry,  must 
I  good  pickings  out  of  it,  though  Mr  O'DriscoU,  I  suppose 
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out  of  respect  to  the  cloth,  does  not  include  him,  at  least  expressly, 
among  those  who  pocket  the  booty.  His  words  are,  ''A  few  Protestants 
coUected  at  vestry,  have  the  power  of  votinff  the  property  of  the  Catho- 
lic parishioners  to  themselves  or  their  friends,  in  the  shape  of  money  ftfr 
repairs  of  the  church,  for  music,  for  sextons,"  &c.  I  must  of  course  sup- 
pose, that  he  speaks  of  country  churches  and  narishes,  those  of  cities  and 
larg^e  towns  being  under  a  di^rent  system.  Now,  I  am  pretty  weU  ac- 
quainted with  most  parishes  in  his  own  county,  and  particularly  with 
tiiose  of  Mr  O'Driscoll's  vicinitv ;  and  yet  I  am  as  much  to  seek  for  any- 
thing like  the  sentence  to  which  he  aUudes  as  if  he  had  spoken  of  occie- 
siastical  afiairs  in  Kamschatka.  To  be  sure,  he  speaks  of  Ireland  in  ge- 
neral ;  and  if  chaUenged  to  produce  the  instance  m  this  diocese,  may  re- 
fer us  to  the  North,  and  give  us  Southerns  the  consolation  of  seeing  it 
enrolled  among  the  other  enormities  of  the  Oran^  faction.  If  beat  out 
of  that  province,  and  even  out  of  Leinster,  stiff  he  has  the  Wilds  of 
Connaught  open,  to  which  friendly  retreat  of  aboriginal  civUization,  no- 
body will  probably  think  it  worth  while  to  follow  him.  Really,  were  I 
a  churchman,  I  should  be  disposed  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr 
O'DriscoU  at  the  next  Episcopal  visitation,  for  his  powerful  though  un- 
intended support  of  the  Establishment ;  because  the  criminator  who  is 
obliffed  to  have  recourse  to  falsehood  in  support  of  his  charges,  is  one  of 
the  best  possible  evidence  for  the  innocence  of  the  accused. 

G.  S. 

•  Scotch,  qu.  ?— C.  N. 
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Dear  Sir^ 
iTou  frequently  complain  that  the 
affidra  of  Ireland  fail  to  excite  a  doe 
degree  of  attention ;  and  tha%  happen 
,irnat  mav  in  joor  devoted  country, 
(aa  the  phrase  la)  the  dater  kingdoms 
are  as  little  interested  aa  with  the  oc* 
currenoes  in  China  or  Japan.  It  is 
very  hard  that  I  cannot  succeed  in 
convincing  you  that  such  complaints 
have  no  foundation;  whatever  may 
have  heen  the  case  heretofore,  I  am 
quite  persuaded,  the  time  for  this  la- 
mentation is  now  passed  away.  In- 
stead of  the  alleged  indifl^renoe,  I 
find,  go  where  I  willj  an  intense,  I 
could  almost  call  it  a  morbid  anxiety, 
respecting  your  concerns ;  everywhere 
I  perceive  a  disposition  to  treat  you 
like  a  favoured  invalid — ^all  arrange- 
ments are  made  to  bend  to  jour  wants 
and  wishes ;  and  if  from  tune  to  time 
you  prove  yourselves  a  little  froward 
and  unruly,,  this  is  regarded  only  as  an 
eatabUshea  case  for  the  exercise  of  for* 
bearanoe^  and  we  call  upon  each  other 
not  to  correct  the  fault,  but  to  mourn 
over  the  infirmity,  arinngi  as  all  are 
ready  to  acknowledge>  out  of  the  jpe- 
culiar  circumstances  of  your  condition. 
It  is  a  mistake,  then,  on  your'  part, 
thus  continually  to  renew  this  obso- 
lete complaining ;  still  it  is  impossible 
not  to  aamit  that  the  mistake  is  par- 
donable ;  for  it  does  happen,  that,  not- 
withstanding all  our  pains,  we  are 
sometimes  wnolly  at  a  loss  to  make 
out  what  you  would  have.  We  look  at 
your  doings  as  we  would  regard  the 
caprices  of  the  sick  hahj  above  alluded 
to,  and  a  pause  of  unfeigned  astonish- 
ment intervenes,  which  you  perhaps 
mistake  for  indifference.  As  an  illus' 
tiation  of  the  truth  of  this,  I  would  re- 
fer to  the  recent  transactions  respecting 
Prince  Hohenlohe's  alleged  miracles. 
The  bdiaviour  of  all  the  parties  con- 
nected with  this  affidr,  has  indeed  ex- 
cited no  small  deppree  of  astpnishment 
in  the  minds  of  afl  persons  with  whom 
I  have  conversed.  Those  who  know 
Ireland  best,  were  not  quite  prepared 
for  such  a  displav :  The  excess  of  bold- 
ness exhibited  oy  the  Romish  priest- 
hoodj  the  eager  acquiescence  of  the 
laity,  and,  aliove  all,  the  utter  supine- 
ness  of  the  Protestant  dagy,  when  the 


very  foundations  of  Christian  truth 
are  so  insolently  attacked;  these  things 
in  combination  have  assumed  a  novel- 
ty of  aspect  startling  even  to  those  who 
were  most  familiar  with  the  anomalies 
that  make  your  history  remarkaUe. 
Amongst  our  own  clergy,  I  am  well 
aware  that  there  are  manv  excellent 
men,  who  shrink  from  the  bare  suspi- 
cion of  controversy,  knowing  how  hard 
a  thing  it  is  to  sail  on  that  stormy  sea, 
and  keep  their  Christian  course  with 
Steadiness.  But  surely  it  would  not  be 
in  the  indulgence  of  a  controversial 
spirit  merely,  if  they,  one  and  all,  had 
entered  their  caveat  against  the  pre- 
tensions of  this  modem  Tfaaumator- 
gist,  and  freely  declared  that  the 
claims  so  loudly  and  so  pertinaciously 
urged,  will  not  bear  the  test  of  ordi- 
nary examination :  that  they  are  ab- 
sura,  illusory,  a,na  biMphemaug,  They 
should  have  performed  this  duty,  were 
it  only  to  discharge  their  conscienoea^ 
and  to  aoouit  themselves  of  the  debt 
they  owe  taeir  people ;  and,  in  trutfi, 
there  would  be  little  room  for  anj 
other  motive  to  operate ;  secular  amInP 
tion  would  find  easier  avenues  to  suc- 
cess, and  the  reputation  of  intellectual 
novelty  would  hardly  be  attained  in  a 
road  so  wel)  known  and  so  often  tra- 
velled. For  it  is  no  new  thing  that 
the  defenders  of  the  Romish  supersti- 
tions should  have  resort  t5  imposture 
and  delusion ;  nor  is  it  new  that  the 
imposture  should  be  detected,  and  the 
delusion  exposed.  The  few  slu>rt  rules 
I  am  about  to  submit  through  you  to 
the  judgment  of  all  my  Protestant 
friends  and  brethren^  oisdaim  any 
such  pretensions  to  novelty.  They  are 
written  in  the  understanding  of  every 
plain  man,  and  have  already  been  ooi- 
lected  and  put  into  form  for  our  use, 
by  an  eminent  prehite*  of  the  Churdi 
ox  England. 

An  alleged  display  of  miraculous 
power,  confidently  supported  by  a  long 
array  of  attestations,  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  a  tendency  to  stagpr 
the  faith  of  sincere  and  unsuspecting 
believers.  "  I  have  been  told,  such 
an  one  may  perhaps  say  to  himself, 
"  that  the  evidence  of  miracles  rests 
on  testimony,  and  here  seems  to  be 
testimony  in  abundance.    What  diall 
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I  do  then?  Shall  I,  with  the  Ronuui. 
if  ^  reoeiTe  implicitly  all  that  is  told 
me,  or^  with  the  soeptio^  r^ect  everv- 
thing  which  is  not  supported  by  tae 
evidence  of  my  senses  r  To  a  mind 
thus  wavering,  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
either  support  or  consolatiouj  unless 
we  bid  hun  enter  fearlessly  into  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  nature  of  the  testi- 
mony to  which  he  is  required  to  as- 
sent* He  will  thus  he  enabled  to  de- 
cide for  himself^  and  to  j^oeive  tha^ 
while  the  Protestant  Chnstian  admits 
the  miracles  recorded  in  ScripturOj  as 
furnishing  an  irresistible  pro^  of  the 
truth  of  revelation,  and  rejects  those 
which  are  told  of  the  Pagans  of  old, 
or  the  Papists  of  modem  times,  nei<» 
ther  this  admission,  nor  this  r^ec- 
tion,  can  be  considered  as  arbitrary ; 
both  rest  on  the  same  foundation  of 
reason.  It  is  the  same  exercise  of 
the  understanding  which  constrains 
him  to  yield  his  assent  in  one  case, 
and  to  withhold  it  in  the  other.— 
Nor  will  he  be  in  the  least  afraid  that 
by  this  rejection  of  false  miracles  he 
should  weaken  either  the  authority  or 
the  evidence  of  those  which  bear  the 
stamp  of  truth,  any  more  than,  in  the 
occurrences  of  ordinary  life,  he  will 
hesitate  to  refuse  base  coin,  lest  he 
should  diminish  the  credit  of  that  which 
is  genuine.  Indeed,  the  very  existence 
of  £dse  miracles  serves,  if  rightly  con«» 
sidered,  as  an  additional  proof,  that  at 
some  time  and  place  there  must  have 
been  true  ones ;  just  as  we  know  thai 
the  coiner  would  never  attempt  his 
fraud,  if  there  had  not  been  originallv 
some  good  money,  which  it  was  his 
object  to  imitate. 

We  may  pursue  this  illustration  far« 
ther,  by  adding,  that,  as  it  is  every 
man's  interest,  in  his  every-dav  con- 
cerns, to  obtain  some  means  of  Icnow- 
ing  good  money  from  bad,  foiiged  notes 
from  genuine,  so,— though  in  an  inflt 
nitely  higher  d^ree,  as  the  interests 
of  eternity  transcend  those  which  are 
secular  owy  and  transitory— is  it  desi- 
rable that  every  man  should  possess 
die  means  of  finding  out  those  tricks 
of  human  imposture  which  are  passed 
off  on  the  ignorant  or  unwaiy,  as  the 
iutei)K)sitions  of  divine  agency. 

I  would  lay  down,  thmfore,  these 
broad  and  general  rulei^  as  applicable, 
with  safety  and  certainty,  in  ail  cases. 

1.  TM,  iokenewr  a  foei  can  be 
cMcriM,  howewr  remotely',  to  jMtwrai 
ooiwet,  Q»y  reference  to  diotite  intorm 
poeUwn  if  abiohte^y  ejxluded. 
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8.  Thai,  leheneoer  the  keHuwnyitfm 
ferde  ground  even  Jbr  a  euepieion  ^ 
fraud,  it  must  be  r^ectei  entirely,  and 
atonce. 

In  neither  of  these  cases  is  there  any 
room  for  compromise ;  nor  need  we  be 
under  any  apprehension  that  we  shall 
weaken  the  authmty  either  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testament  miracles,  by 
the  most  unsnuriiig  amplication  itf 
these  rules.  The  events  theiein  r»> 
corded  wiU  not  merely  endure  these 
tests,  but  they  will  serve  to  put  their 
truth  sod  stretigth  in  the  eleariest  point 
of  view;  for  by  no  exercise  can  the 
mind  be  so  wdl  prepared  to  deteot 
falsehood,  ss  by  being  made  haMtaally 
conversant  with  the  lineaments  of 
truth.  But  our  second  rule  will  ad^ 
mit  of  a  more  detailed  explanation.— 
A  suspicion  of  fraud  may  reasonably 
exist  m  any  case* 

1.  iftheacanmUiiftkealk^edmi^ 
raclee  were  notpuUiehed  to  the  world 
till  long  after  the  time  when  they  are 
eaid  to  have  been  performed. 

9.  ff  the  accQunte  were  publiehedai 
a  distance  from  the  place  where  the  mi,^ 
raculous  agency  was  euppoaed  to  be  nuh' 
ntfested, 

3.  ffat  the  timewhm,and  thepkue 
where,  they  are  said  to  have  happened, 
they  have  been  suffered  to  pass  without 
due  emiminaiion* 

By  the  application  which  all  may 
make  for  thmaelves  of  these  sfanple 
rules,  we  get  rid  at  once  of  the  Whole 
mass  of  legendary  folly  by  which  the 
lecords  of  the  Bomish  Churbh  are  dia. 
gnoed.  For  example,  the  Jesuits  have 
been  fond  to  represent  their  founder, 
lonatius  Loyola,  as  a  worker  of  mlra^ 
des ;  and  many  and  various  are  the 
wonders  they  reoord  of  him ;  but  ap- 
ply our  first  rule,  and  down  go  these 
pretensions ;  for,  upon  examination,  it 
appears  that  none  of  these  aooounta 
were  written,  or  these  stories  told,  till 
he  had  been  dead  fifty  years;  and  even 
then,  the  statements  were  made  in  di* 
rect  oontradictian  to  the  authoritv  of 
Ribadeneira*  the  only  one  of  his  bio» 
graphera  who  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  and  who,  instead  of  lay- 
ing ckim  to  supernatural  powers  on 
behalf  of  his  master,  expressly  labours 
to  find  a  reason  for  has  wanting  this 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  candidates 
for  canonisation. 

Again,  St  Francis  Xavier  is  deser- 
vedly celebrated  for  his  missionary  la- 
bours in  India ;  but  his  brother  Je- 
suits, not  satisfied  with  giving  a  plain 
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stetement  of  his  actual  labours^  pub- 
lished— Tnot  in  India,  remark,  but  in 
Europe,  lorty  years  after  his  death !  so 
that  two  of  our  rules  apply) — the  most 
marvellouB  stories  conceminghim.  Yet 
his  own  letters,  which  may  be  refemd 
to,  contain  no  allusion  whaterer  to  the 
possession  of  die  powers  thus  attribu- 
ted to  him ;  and  Aoosta,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  the  same  service,  actually  as- 
signs it  as  one  reason  of  their  want  of 
success,  that  no  supernatural  interfe* 
rence  had  been  mamfested  in  their  be- 
half. These  facts  are  here  adverted 
to,  merely  for  the  sake  of  recalling  to 
y^our  recollection  the  boldness  and  per- 
tinacity with  which  the  fraudulent 
pretensions  of  the  Romish  Church 
nave  uniformly  been  sustained. 

The  application  of  the  third  rule 
falls  more  within  our  present  purpose, 
as  enabling  us  to  form  a  right  judg- 
ment of  the  drcumstanoes  whica  are 
actually  taking  place  under  our  notice. 
In  reference  to  this  rule,  I  would  re- 
mark, that  it  is  morally  impossible  that 
due  eacamination  should  be  instituted, 
where  the  alleged  mirades  coincide 
with  the  fayounte  sentiments  and  pre- 
judices of  those  to  whom  they  are  re- 
ported ;  and  where  the  accounts  ori- 
ginatewith,and  rest  upon, the  authori- 
ty of  those  who  alone  possess  the  means 
of  detecting  the  fraud,  and  who  have  it 
in  their  j^wer  to  prevent  all  inquiry 
which  might  tena  to  undeceive  the 
world.  T^ere  is  in  most  minds  a  dis- 
position to  credulity,  and  when  this  is 
encouraged  by  the  condition  of  blind 
ignorance  in  which  the  people  are  kept 
1^  their  Teachers ,  there  must  exist  an 
inclination  to  receive  with  unquestion- 
ing delight  any  story  which  is  out  of 
the  ordmary  course  of  events ;  espe- 
cially when  related  hj  those  whose 
acknowle^^g;ed  superionty  in  intolleo- 
tual  attainment  is  stxengthened  by  the 
influence  of  their  spiritual  character. 
Amongst  such  hearers,  and  with  such 
relaters,  I  contend  that  no  account  of 
miraculous  agency  can  have  a  chance 
of  obtaining  due  examination;  nor 
can  the  advocates  for  the  credibili- 
ty of  Prince  Hohenlohe's  miracles 
point  out  a  single  narratiye  of  any 
allied  cure,  which  is  not  so  deep- 
ly imbued  with  this  taint  of  suspi- 
cion, that  the  eye  of  childhood  may 
detect  it.  And  in  fact,  the  publish- 
ed and  attested  statements  carry  with 
them  so  palpably  their  own  confu- 
tation, that  no  reader  of  plain  un- 
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derstandine  can  brinff  himself  to  con- 
ceive how  tnose  who  drew  them  up  can 
refrain  from  laughing  in  the  face  of 
those  who  are  so  besotted  as  to  receive 
them.  Yet  we  are  told  that  they  have 
been  generally  received,  and  the  tone 
in  wmch  they  are  referred  to  by  the 
priests,  proves  that  amoxig  the  people 
there  is  little  or  no  disposition  to  ques- 
tion them.  .  Can  there  be  a  more  con- 
vmdng  proof  that  their  state*  of  mind 
is  such  as  has  been  described  above, 
and  that  they  are  absolutely  distjuali- 
fied  as  judges  in  the  matter?— It  is  cu- 
rious and  edifying  to  observe  how 
closely  this  whde  affidr  resembles,  in 
all  its  leading  features,  ^t  notable 
display  of  Romish  credulity  and  fraud 
which  took  place  in  France  about  a 
century  ago,  at  Uie  tomb  of  the  Ueteei 
deacon,  as  he  was  called,  the  Abbe 
Paris.  Exactly  the  same  sort  of  cures, 
confirmed  by  tne  same  sort  of  attesta- 
tions ;  and  all  resolvable  into  one  of 
these  three  classes :  gross  and  demon- 
strated frauds ;  cures  efltoed  by  the  a- 
gencyof  natural  causes,or  those  brought 
about  by  the  influence  of  the  imagina- 
tion. It  is  quite  as  much  in  sorrow  as 
in  anger  that  this  comparison  is  insti- 
tuted ;  it  would  be  more  sratifying  to 
believe  that  the  Romish  oergy'of  the 
present  day  were  too  conscientious  to 
mdce  themselves  parties  to  such  delu- 
sions, or  at  least  too  prudent  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  di»ace  of  detection. 
But  the  manner  in  which  some  of  their 
prelates  have  been  identified  with 
these  transactions,  casts  a  stigma  on 
the  whole  body. — ^Nevertheless,  the 
sincere  Christian  will  not  haye  any 
fears  lest  the  pillars  of  his  fidth  dliould 
be  shaken  .by  these  occurrences;  the 
sacred  fortress  which  has  solong  resist- 
ed the  malice  of  enemies  from  without, 
is  not,  we  are  confident,  doomed  to 
£eJ1  by  the  treachery  of  the  ffarrison 
within ;  yet  it  may  be  put  to  the  con- 
sdenoe  of  every  man  who,  bearing  the 
character,  and  discharging  the  ninc- 
tions,  of  an  ordained  minister,  has 
given  countenance  to  those  pretensions, 
whether  he  has  not,  as  far  as  in  him 
Unr,  contributed  to  sap  the  foundations 
of  our  common  Christianity. — ^The 
citations  from  Holy  Scripture,  and  the 
comparisons  little  less  wan  blasphe- 
mous which  have  been  instituted  be- 
tween this  German  and  our  blessed 
Lord  himself,  must  have  afibrded  an 
occasion  of  triumph  to  the  infidel, 
while  to  pious  minds  they  have  caused 
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Ibe  deepest  Afflibtion.»—-M6inrlio  oouM 
beiuh  emm^  to  make  such  appeals, 
are  tittle  likeljr,  I  fear,  to  retract  Uiem, 
or  even  to  revue  the  grounds  on  winch 
they  aresupposed  to  rest  If,  however, 
there  he  any  oBe  Miio  entertains  a  real 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  Ida 
cause,  let  hun  answer,  if  he  can,  these 


Whv,  if  the  cures  were  nuracukms,. 
they  should  have  been  gradual,  par* 
taal,  and  incomplete? 

Why,  if  tiie^  were  intended  to  con- 
firm t&  pecuhar  doctrines  of  the  Ro* 
mish  church,  and  to  put  heretics  to 
shame,  they  never  have  been  wrought 
where  heretics  might  have  the  means 
of  judging  coneeniing  them? 

Why,  if  they  aresupposed  to  depend 
on  the  efficacy  of  simultaneous  prayer. 


no  notice  was  taken  of  the^^yifferenoe 
of  longitude  in  the  first  imputed  mU 
ncle  at  New  Hall,  though  that  dl^« 
ence  has  since  been  most  ostenta^ous* 
fy  insisted  on  ? 

But  there  is  no  end  to  the  queries 
which  common  sense  would  suggest  on 
this  su\^6ct;  tb  common  seme  I  am 
well  satisfied  that  the  whole  matter  ' 
should  be  left,  though  in  the  interval 
it  is  impossible  not  to  entertain  feel:-* 
ings  of  indignation  against  those  per« 
sons  with  wnom  the  fraud  has  origin 
nated,  contempt  for  those  who  have 
wilfully  made  themselves  parties  to  it, 
and  pit}r  for  all  who  have  been  delu« 
dedby  it. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faith^y. 
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WaBNavER  a  new  play  is  damned 
at  Mther  of  our  great  theatres,  and 
that  is  the  case,  (or  ought  to  be,)  nine 
times  in  ten  that  a  new  pky  is  produ- 
oed,  we  are  sure  to  have  a  hocoily  from 
a  certain  class  of  critics,  about ''  The 
decline  of  the  national  drama." 
^  If  by  this  "  decline  of  the  national 
drama,"  nothing  more  was  meant  to 
be  conveyed  th^  that  our  dramatic 
noveltiee  (number  and  value)  have 
ranked  low  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  that  is  a  statement  which  I 
should  not  contradict ;  but  the  prin* 
dple  meant  to  be  asserted  is  thisr— 
that  the  power  of  dramatic  writing 
has  declined  in  England  during  the 
last  half  centurv  ;  and  that  decline^ 
(if  it  exiats  at  all),  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  much  ezaggeittted. 

It  will  be  admitted,  and  perhaps 
even  by  that  enlightened  class  of  dis- 
putants, who  are  content  to  perceive 
effi»tB  without  embarrassiog  them'* 
adves  as  to  causes,  that,  if  the  fores 
of  our  dramatic  composition  has  aba* 
ted  at  the  present  oay,  that  style  of 
writing  is  tlie  oidy  one  in  which  we 
fail. 

Byron,  and  Moore,  and  Scott,  and 
Coleridge, —  Wordsworth,  Soutbey, 
'  Shelley,  and  Crabbe,--^MilmaD,  Wil. 
aon>  and  twenty  others,  whose  names 
I  only  omit  because  my  list  is  strong 
enough  without  them,-*these  are  wri- 
ters, I  think,  to  dPkaUenae  rank  with 
the  very  first  poets  of  toe  sixteoiA 
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century;  and  in  that  dehghtful  species 
of  composition,  second  only  to  poetry, 
I  mean  in  the  construction  of  prose 
romances  and  novels,  what  have  we  up 
to  the  present  period,  take  away  alone 
Defoe,  to  set  a^inst  Smollett,  Field- 
ing, Richardson,  and  the  author  (who- 
ever he  may  be)  of  Waverley  ? 

To  the  drama,  however  ;  and,  firsty 
to  the  composition  of  Tragedy. 
Shakespeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcherj 
Massinger,  Ford,  and  the  dramatists, 
in  general,  of  the  davs  of  Eliza^^ 
and  James — (men  whose  powers  no 
human  creature  can  be  readier  than  { 
am  to  admit) ;  since  these  writers  are 
60  held  up  in  ierrorem,  against  mo« 
dern  dramatic  adventurers,  let  us  see 
in   what   manner   modem  dramatic 
taste  treats  their  productions.  So  lof- 
tily as  the  plays  of  this  school  ar^  f^ 
commended,   and  so  universally  as  : 
they  are  read,  is  it  not  strange,  (if/ 
they  be,  as  plays,  so  excellent)  that  so , 
few  of  them  are  in  course  of  acting  ?  ' 

We  can't  lav  the  blame  here  upon 
the  bad  taste  of  managers.  Their  tastQ 
is  bad  enough  in  general.  Heaven 
knows;  but,  as  regards* the  old  au- 
thor%  managers  have  not  been  to  blame, 
Thev  have  submitted  to  have  the  force 
of  the  old  dramas  made  apparent  to 
them ;  they  have  tried  the  revival  of 
them  over  and  over  again ;  and  yet,  in 
s^te  of  their  repeated  endeavours,  not' 
a  single  tragedy  of  Beaumont  and  Flet-  \ 
cher  8  has  been  able  to  keep  the  stage; 
4  A 
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„  J  even  Shakespeare— (the  exception 
/to  the  poets  of  i  his  day)---eren  Shake- 
I  ipeare  lires  only  so  altered  and  refii- 
shioned,  that  scarce  half  the  traffediea 
;  now  acted  under  his  name,  could  he 
recognized  for  ihose  which  he  origin- 
I  ally  composed. 

It  is  pleasant  to  talk  of  the  ''  pre- 
sumptuous interpolations/'  or  of  the 
**  absurd  alterations,"  of  Tate,  Diy- 
.  den,  and  Gibber ;  but  it  is  under  the 
versions  of  those  writers  (presumptu- 
ous though  they  be)  that  one  half  the 
^  tragedies  of  Shakespeare  are  applaud- 
ed at  the  present  day.  We  are  bored 
to  death  about  the  "  superiority"  of 
the  plays  "  in  their  original  shape;" 
why  are  not  the  plays,  in  their  origin- 
al shape,  performed  ?  I  do  not  speak 
of  preserving  precisely  the  old  text,  or 
of  giving  such  passages,  as,  from  their 
coarseness,  moaem  refinement  would 
revolt  at;  but  the  plays  as  (in  the 
main)  they  were  originally  written ; 
with  the  original  plots,  tne  original 
dialogues,  characters,  action,  and  ar- 
rangement; and  since  the  plays,  in 
this  shape,  are  so  surpassingly  admi- 
rable, wny  is  it,  I  ask  again,  that,  m 
this  shape,  they  are  not  acted  ? 

Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth,  and  «/«- 
'  Uus  Casar,  are  the  only  (popular) 
ttagedies  of  Shakespeare  whicn  are 
.  played  with  any  approach  to  the  ori- 
ginal reading.  Shakespeare's  Riehard 
the  Third,  is  no  more  like  the  Richard 
the  Third  now  acted,  than  Massinger^s 
Fatal  Dowery  isKke  the^otr  Penitent 
of  Rowe.  Henrff  the  Eighth,  and  King 
Lear,  have  sudlered  as  much  change 
almost  as  Riehard  the  Third.  The 
Tenrnest  is  anything  (as  it  is  acted) 
Imt  Shakespeare's  play ;  and  great  li- 
berties have  been  taken  with  both  J2o- 
fneo  and  Jtdiet  and  Coric^anus,  And 
the  alterattona  in  these  plays  are  not 
confined  to  alterations  of  the  text. 
They  do  not  stop  at  the  exclusion  of 
offensive  passages  fVom  the  dialogue, 
nor  even  at  changes  in  the  business 
and  interest  of  the  piece.  Whole 
scenes — ^nay,  almost  whole  acta— «re 
frequently  struck  out,  and  replaced 
either  with  matter  entirely  new,  or 
with  matter  transferred  from  some 
other  of  the  author's  productions. 
Plots  are  altered— inddents  are  omit- 
ted—characters are  changed,  or  add- 
ed, or  subtracted;  and  half  the  tra- 
gedies, in  short,  as  I  have  said  before, 
flow  acted  as  the  plays  of  Shake- 
•  speare,  are  litUe  more,  at  the  best,  than 


Shakespeare's  conoeptioiii,  pat  iiil9 
shape  mr  the  modem  ixiarl^  hymen 
of  practical  knowledge  and  ability. 

The  truth  is — no  disparagement  to 
Shakespeare,  or  his  contemporaries— 
that  it  was  easier  to  write  a  suoeessfol 
^y  in  their  time,  dian  it  is  in  ova. 
The  audiences  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, although  alive  toexcdlenoe,  and 
eager  of  it,  were  less  fastidious  in  their 
criticism  than  ours  of  the  year  1993. 
Along  with  a  certain  quantity  of  that 
which  was  admirable,  they  would  ac- 
cept of  a  good  deal  which  was  weak 
or  absurd. 

Look  through  the  productions,  ge- 
nerally, of  our  dramatists  of  Uie  Gol-  ^ 
tlen  Age.  Three-fourths  of  their  {days 
abound  in  beauties;  but  scarce  one 
in  twenty  is  complete.  We  find  in- 
stance upon  instance,  through  vc^me 
after  volume,  of  two  or  porhaps  three 
acts  of  lively  fable  and  spirited  writing 
in  a  play,  rendered  wholly  unavailable 
by  tne  monstrosity  of  tlie  matter  that 
follows.  Infact,  the  difficulty,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  lay  where  the  difficulty 
lies  now — ^not  in  the  opening,  but  in  the 
finishing  of  a  work.  Half  our  modem 
novelists — and  I  speak  of  the  beat  of 
them— break  down  (the  fact  ia  notori- 
ous) in  their  catastrophe.  '<  Sketehesy**  \ 
i*  Remembrances*'— <*  Fragmenta" — I 
^'  Waymde  Conversations,"— every  I 
form  of  publication  which  can  enaUie 
the  author  to  b^n,  without  consider- 
1|ng  in  what  manner  he  shall  finish- 
is  grasped  at  eagerly  by  the  lighter 
writen  of  the  present  day. 

But  though  auch  tales,  **  signifying 
nothing,"  pass  muster  in  the  doael^ 
yet  they  will  not,  iii  these  fine  timesy 
do  upon  the  stage.  Our  theatrical  au* 
diences  now  nnll  have  their  reaeameAte 
eohdton,'  that  desideratum  whidi  die 
audiences  of  the  sixteenth  eenlnry 
were  always  contented  to  form.  The 
old  writers  sat  down  with  all  nature 
open  to  them  formaterial;  the^ wrote 
themselves,  hand  over  head— ng^t  on 
— ^into  a  difficulty ;  and  cot  the  knot 
without  scruple,  whenever  they  woe 
unable  to  untie  it.  With  them,  to  nae 
a  phrase  of  fomiliar  illuatration,  "  all 
waa  fiah  that  came  to  net."  They  had 
no  nicety  about  the  choice  of  a  subject 
— *they  were  bound  to  no  rq;ularity  in 
the  arrangement  of  a  plot— they  cued 
little  about  maintaimng  interest,  and 
nothing  about  keeping  up  consiataicy, 
from  tne  beginning  to  the  end  of  m 
five  act  dranu— they  gave  finur  or  five 
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dklbgiies  of  eioniiile  poetry — foqr  or 
five  litiuAioiis  ^snch  as,  by  the  way, 
we  muBt  not  give  now)— and,  when 
to  much  was  acoompliahed,  their  task 
waa  eoniplele* 

:  There  iathiaeaaential  difference  be- 
tween an  old  tragedy  and  a  tragedy  of 
the  present  day,  that  the  one  was  a 
work  merdy  of  genius;  the  other 
nmat  be  the  work  of  genius  combined 
with  art  Yonr  modem  dramatist  must 
not  only  produce  the  diamond,  and 
polish  it,  but  he  must  set  it,  and  set 
ity  too,  according  to  a  given  form  and 
fiahion.  He  is  lijnited,  first,  as  to  the 
kn^  of  his  piece ;  very  much  limit- 
ed mdeed  as  to  the  choice  of  his  sub- 
ject; and,  what  is  more,  his  fiiUe 
must  arrive  at  a  consistent — ^reason- 
•Ufr— termination.  Give  him  ezceU 
knee  to  his  heart's  content  through 
the  fimt  four  acta  of  his  play  ;  and  yet 
«ne  good  round  absurdity  in  the  fifth 
act  shall  defeat  him.  He  may  be  fee* 
Ue-*trit&— trashy ;  still,  so  that  he 
keep  his  way  erenlT,  he  may  hope  to 
pass  muster ;  but  let  him  commit  a 
■ingle  thumping  fioa  seguUur,  ($ikd  our 
golden  drsmatiats  genersllv  conuniv- 
ted  about  two  in  every  act) — ^let  him 
break  course  only  onoe,  and  his  ruin 
is  inentable.         « 

I  cannot  doubt  that  there  are  poets, 
and  many  to  be  found  at  the  present 
day,  who  could  produce  in  abundance, 
the  same  irregular  kindof  drama  which 
^[Mssed  current  in  the  davs  of  Massin- 
-get  and  Fletcher ;  but  tnese  men  will 
not  endure  the  drudgery  of  writing 
plays  to  suit  the  strictness  of  modem 
fashion,  when  they  may  attain  fame 
and  fortune*  (far  greater)  by  twenty 
Toads  kss  ragged.  The  rale  and  com- 
pass is,  in  any  shape,  so  abhorrent  to 
genius.  It  is  so  much  more  delight- 
iul  to  write  a  book  like  "  Beppo^'  or 
*'  Don  Juan,"  where  a  man  puts  down 
everything  that  comes  uppermost,  and 
writes  carelessly  fotward.  Take  no- 
\  tioe,  for  instance,  whether  almost  all 
four  modem. acting  tragedies  are  not 
I  written  by  men  of  comparatively  slisht 
poetic  faculty?  Byron,  indeed,  naa 
produced  dramatic  poems,  (and  very 
ittll  things  dramatic  poems  commonly 
«re;)  but  I  can  scarcely  think  that 
Bynm  wrote  with  any  view  to  repre- 
«  sentation  on  the  stage.  Coleridge  wrote 
one  traoedy, — and  an  excdkntly  good 
'  one,  almough  he  was  unfortunate  in 
the  acting  <tt  it, — ^Kean's  acting  would 
make  it  tell ;— but  Coleridge  is  ahw^ 


the  only  poet  who  has  ktdy  written 
for  the  stage.  Maturin'sJS^ram  wai 
effective;  but  Maturin  cannot  write 
verse.  And,  again,  with  a  vast  deal  of 
energy  and  imagination,  Maturin  has 
so  much  of  the  wildness  and  irre|;n«     \/ 
larity  of  the  sixteenth  century  school 
about  him,  that  hia  plays,  since  Ber^ 
tram,  have  not  been  successfuL    In- 
deed, it  stands,  I  think,  past  all  quea-  h 
tion,  that  the  mass  of  men  who  now  I 
write  for  the  stage,  are  of  those  who 
(from  whatever  cause)  have  not  found  \ 
the  more  profitable  fields  of  oompoai* 
tion  open  to  them. 

It  would  extend  this  artiek  to  a 
length  beyond  the  limits  of  amagaiiney 
if  I  were  to  point  out  even  a  few  in* 
stances  of  the  laxitv  in  which  our  ear* 
lier  dramatists  indulged,  and  of  the 
advant^pw  which,  even  indenendent 
of  their  irregularity,  they  pokessed 
over  the  modem  writers ;  but  there 
axe  two  propoaitions  which  I  may  ky 
down,  I  think,  without  fear  of  contra* 
diction  :-*«uch  trsoedies  as  those  of 
Beaumont  andFktcner,  (and  the  oiher| 
authors  of  their  sdiool,)  if  they  couldl 
be  written  now  by  libwries,  would  bel 
of  no  value  to  the  stage ; — and  such 
tragedies  as  are  demanded  by  the  taste 
of  the  present  day,  those  authors  pn>. 
baUy  toould  not,  and  perhaps  could 
not,  nave  produced. 

But  if  the  altered  tone  and  taste  of 
sockty  in  the  modem  day,  may  ac- 
count for  some  apparent  anitement  in  1 
the  force  of  our  English  tragedy/. that  |^ 
same  change,  as  re^urds  comedy,  wHl  ^ 
be  found  to  operate  with  still  greater 
force. 

Those  gre^  natural  sources  of  sub- 
ject, which  supplied  material  to  the 
old  writers  ;-^wnich  were  drawn  upon 
first  by  Fletcher  and  Massinger,  after- 
wards by  Dryden,  then  by  ShadwdU, 
and,  still  kter,  by  the  school  of  Con- 
greve,  Wychcrky,  and  Farquhar  ;— 
of  those  sources,  scarcely  one  is  left  to 
the  dramatist  of  the  present  day.  A 
freedom  from  all  restraints,  of  morali- 
ty, or  even  of  decency,  was  the  birth- 
right, if  I  ma^  so  express  myself,  of  a 
poet  of  the  sixteentn  century.  Hk 
free  license  was  the  soul  of  everything 
he  did.  Vice  f\irai8hed  hk  plot ;  vice 
pointed  his  dialogue  ;  vice  was  in  hk 
characters^-in  his  interest— in  his  wit. 
He  lashed  vice,  sometimes,  it  is  ttue; 
but,  even  in  lashing,  he  paraded  it. 
Even  where  he  affected  to  give  a  mo- 
ral tone  to  a  pky,  hk  moiafity  was  al* 
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nam  fcserved  to  aome  absurd  lecan- 
tation  in  the  last  acene ; — be  exhibit- 
ed the  ain,  and  lived  upon  it>  thxmigh 
fwr  acta  and  a  half  of  his  piece,  and 
pioteated  againat  it  in  the  demmemffni, 
^en  he  wanted  it  no  longer. 

I  will  not  eay  whether  this  coarse 
ahoold,  or  shoidd  not,  be  forbidden ; 
Imt  I  say,  that  it  if  foibidden  upon  the 
stage  at  the  present  day.  Few  of  the 
older  comedies— few  indeed  of  the  date 
of  CoDgreve  or  Farquhar— are  acted 
DOW.  The  few  that  do  slill  keep  the 
8tage>  may  be  said  to  linger  rather 
than  to  live.  They  are  acted  more  and 
more  nurtdy  from  season  to  season; 
when  acted^  they  are  barely  endured ; 
and  they  will  shortly  be  acted  no 

To  wonder  that  similar  plays  are 
not  written,  when,  if  they  were  writ* 
ten,  DO  theatre  could  dare  to  produce 
than,  18  as  absnrd  as  to  expect  that  a 
modern  comic  poet,  cramped  aa  he  ia, 
and  ahackled,  at  every  comer  and  on 
every  hand,  should  produce  the  aame 
firee,  bold,  dashing,  daring,  picture^ 
which  the  old  artist  painted,  whose 
pendl  moved  at  liberty. 

If  the  appeal  to  any  passion—no 
jnatter  what— is  to  be  cut  off,  a  oer* 
tain  quantity  of  excitation,  and  con* 
jequently  of  interest,  rouat  be  lost. 
Vice,  even  where  it  offends,  almost 
constantly  merits  attention.  A  fire— 
an  execution-ra  public  riot^— these  are 
aights  which  give  birth  only  to  pain- 
fui  sensations;  and  yet  multitudes 
flock,  even  at  personal  risk,  to  gaze 
upon  them.  The  same  disposition 
mav  be  found  existing  in  all  times 
and  in  all  places.  Murder,  in  ancient 
Rome,  was  a  popular  spectacle.  The 
Spanish  aviodafe  interested  hundreds, 
who  cared  for  the  preservation  of  the 
fiiith  not  a  farihing.  A  boxing-match, 
a  bull-bait,  a  theft,  or  an  accident  in 
the  street, — the  smallest  of  these  in- 
cidents, will  attract  a  crowd  oi  spec- 
tators in  London,  now.  In  short,  that 
wl^ch  is  uncommon,  and  especially 
that  which  is  in  any  way  forbidden, 
will  always  be  attractive  to  the  great 
mass  of  human  kind.  No  one  cares 
to  see  that  done  which  mav  be  done 
with  impunity  by  eyerybocly.  Who 
ever  thought  of  going  to  look  at  a 
grocer  selling  fi£s  ? — ^but  a  thief  draws 
a  crowd  round  him,  because  he  is  the 
exception  to  the  common  rule.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  charm  in  the  comedy 
of  pur  old  dramatists,  lie  in  their  de- 


velopenient  of  tiioae  bmIIcb  wlikh  It 
18  usual  to  conceaL  Half  the  pouat 
(even  of  the  dialogne)  of  Faiqiihar 
and  Wycherley,  liea  in  their  oooataDt 
popping  out  of  bold  aenamenfeB  and 
unexpected  trutha.  All  their  hoDea 
are,  to  the  multitude,  exqniaile  iA* 
lows  to  be  amused  with  ;— Ihej  aie 
ao  eternally  sayiiw  that  oat,  wiiich 
common  people  omy  venture  to  thiidc* 
We  are  told,  that  our  modem  co- 
medy b  weak,  and  flimay  and  fiud- 
cal ;  that  it  shews  the  pertaeaa  of 
Boda  water,  rather  than  tbe  apiik  of 
champa^e.  I  take  that  aimile  leadi* 
ly,  for  it  suits  my  own  pvqfiaae^- 
Soda  water,  rather  than  enampasiie* 
ia  the  drink  of  the  preaent  day*  Theie 
ia  a  want  of  siawuna,  it  is  said»  about 
oat  modem  vraiters  of  comedy.  Hov 
18  it  possible  for  a  man  to  intozicale 
ua,  it  we  will  drink  nothing  i 
than  mUk  and  water  .>  How  jhall  i 
modem  comedy  writer  display  ft  n* 
gour>  if  be  baa  it  ?  In  what  fimn— ia 
what  atvleof  dramaticchancter«»flbdl 
ha  embody  his  strong  oonoeptioB? 
The  lady  cannot  (now-aHlaya)  spedi 
her  mind  finely— the  lover  (of  the 
drama)  moat  set  bounds  to  Ua  pa»- 
idon — ^The  honest  gentleman,  time  oat 
of  mind,  has  been  notorioudy  a  4^ad 
weight  upon  the  stage  ^--aodfrena  the 
*^  gay  bold-fiiced  villain,"  who  waa  the 
life  ^  all  our  old  comedy,  the  dia* 
matist  of  the  modem  day  is  ealiielj 
shut  out.  Into  the  dejMhs  of  the  ba« 
man  heart,  the  dramatiat  ia  now  to- 
bidden  to  penetrate.  He  haa  the  ape* 
riea  of  fashion  to  work  upon^  instead 
of  the  propensities  of  nature*  He  may 
burlea^ue,  if  be  can,  the  folliea  and 
fopperies  of  society ;  but  he  must  not 

g've  the  drama  that  intereat  whidi  it 
;ld  in  the  hands  of  his  md^ioee^ots, 
by  either  exhibltiiig  or  <;haatising  the 
r^  vices  of  mankind. 

I  know  I  shsll  be  told  that,  subjeet 
to  all  these  checks>  comedies  have  beea 
produced — and  aterling  eomediea— 
within  the  last  few  yeara.  I  admit  the 
fact,  and  it  forms  part  of  my  argument. 
If  tbe  authors  of  those  come^&  qa»* 
ted  have  done  so  much  under  restraint, 
how  much  more  would  they  not  hum 
accomplished,  if  tbe  field  had  besa 
open  to  them  ?  Sterling  comedies  have 
been  produced,  but  how  few  they  aie 
in  number !  The  fact  is,  that,  imder 
modem  restrictions,  the  labour  of  pro* 
duction  is  too  great.  There  ia  ao  Ut^ 
tie  variety  of  sol^kft,  that  effective 
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eomediei  mmol  be  iramerom.  For  the 
ImI  ten  yearsy  I  bdiert,  nothing  like 
genteel  comedy  (and  perhaps  genteel 
comedy  is  the  only  sterling  comedy,) 
nothing  in  the  ahane  of  genteel  comedy 
has  appeared  at  alL 

I  say  againj  that  the  labour  of  pro» 
inedon  now  is  too  great.  In  Fletdi- 
cr's  vein,  or  Farquhar's,  a  man  wonld 
run  on  for  ever.  The  mere  egprit  of 
their  eharacters,  and  the  force  of  their 
aituatioDa,  wonld  do  saffident  alone  to 
(airy  a  play  throuah.  But  what  a 
difiorent  principle  of  producing  efiect 
do  we  see  at  work  in  the  School  for 
Scandal  I  There  ia  more  labouring  of 
nointSy  more  expenditure  of  epigram, 
in  that  aing^  piay^  than  would  have 
sufficed  fbr  sixteen  comedies  of  Shir* 
leT^Mananger,  or  Fletcher.  And,  after 
ally  the  rdiianoe  of  the  piece  is  upon 
A  dis[day  of  art,  rather  than  a  die* 
play  of  nature.  There  is  epigram  in 
abundance  in  every  scene,  but  Very 
little  of  that  gaiete  de  coeur  which 
charms  us  in  the  older  writers,  and 
which  was  a  quality  (unlike  epignun) 
ineidiaustible  where  it  existed.  No 
one  would  suppose  the  School  for  Scan- 
dal to  have  becii  written  in  three  weeks, 
or  a  month,  under  the  influence  ofcbtr* 
let  half  the  time,  and  of  exuberant 
animal  spkits  the  other  half.  In  fact, 
the  reign  of  genteel  comedy  is  pretty 
aearlv  at  an  end.  The  force  of  a  play 
BOW  nas  changed  its  former  bearing. 
Clowns  and  coxcombs  were  minor  per« 
ionages  with,  the  dder  writers-Hha 
ffientieman  was  the  author's  organ  for 
Vie  dilAuion  of  jest  and  gaiety.  But  the 
point  of  honour  now  has  passed  into 
other  hands;  the  gentleman  is  but  an 
appendage  to  carry  on  the  plot  of  the 
piece,  and  the  author's  reliance  is  upon 
some  tailor--80me  Jew  with  a  hump- 
ed baek-«eome  fop— some  Frenchman, 
or  other  ridiculous  personage,  who  may 
be  pushed  through  a  series  of  farcical 
dilemmas,  and  whose  mishaps  (not 
his  triumphs)  are  to  form  the  amuse* 
ment  of  the  audience. 

And  the  oider  writers,  both  of  tra^ 
gedy  and  comedy,  beside  that  irrmi- 
Suity  in  which  they  were  indulged  as 
to  pfet — beside  that  appeal  to  one  par- 
ticular source  of  sympathy  whidh  gave 
them  sure  meana  of  effect  whenever  a 
woman  was  on  the  stage — besides  this, 
they  selected  such  suqjects,  and  such 
incidentB,  for  their  plays,  as  could  not 
fail  to  produce  strong  interest;  and 

Xn  that  interest  almost  slmie  thev 
n  depended  for  their  sueceas.  The 


great  oljeet  (in  the  whooL  of  Fletdi^ 
er)  was  to  throw  the  hero,  or  heroine, 
into  such  a  situation  aa  must,  of  itaelf, 
excite  attention.  How  the  party  was 
to  be  got  into  that  situation,  or  how 
he  was  to  be  got  out  of  it  again,  were 
minor  considerations,  or  rather  no  con- 
siderations whatever. 

Without  quoting  extreme  examples, 
like  the  Unnatural  Comhai  of  Massin**^ 
ger,  the  Woman  Hater  of  Fletcher,  or 
the  'Tis  Pity  she's  a  Whore  of  Ford^ 
without  referring  to  instances  so  mon-* 
strous  as  these,  there  are  examples  to 
be  met  with  at  every  step  in  the  wri- 
tings of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  those 
eeriainhf  effective  situations  to  which 
I  now  advert.  Shirley,  in  one  of  hia 
plays,  makes  a  young  lady  of  rank  en»« 
trust  a  secret  of  vital  importance  to 
the  servant  of  her  father,  and  the  vil- 
kin  afterwards  forces  her  to  yield  up 
her  chastity,  on  pain  of  having  this  se- 
cret discovered.  Now  the  whole  struc<« 
ture  of  .this  play  oi  Shirley's  is  of  the 
clumsiest  description,  but  it  was  evi- 
dent to  the  author,  that  he  might  de- 
pend upon  a  very  strong  interest  in 
those  scenes  where  the  trcau^roua  ser- 
vant bends  his  mistress  to  his  purpose. 

Again,  in  the  Maid's  Tra^dy  of 
Beaumont  an4  Fletcher,  a  young  no- 
Uemao  having  married  Evadne,  to 
whom  he  is  devotedly  attached,  is  told 
by  her  (ceteris  paribus)  in  her  diam- 
ber,  on  her  wedding  night,  that  she 
despises  him,  and  that  she  has  only 
submitted  to  marry  him,  in  order  to 
cloak  her  intrigue  with  somebody  else* 

In  the  more  modem  play  of  The 
Mysterious  Mother,  the  manner  in 
which  the  Countess  Mis  in  love  with 
her  son  is  most  ingeniously  contrived, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  carried 
forward,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  such 
an  event ;  but  still  the  interest  here, 
as  in  the  two  former  plavs,  ia  interest 
upon  which  modem  feeling  vnll  not 
Bttfier  a  pkv  to  turn. 

In  comeay,  take  the  point  of  Shir- 
Iot's  excellent  play.  The  Gamester, 
wnere  the  husband  believes,  that,  by 
a  series  of  contrivances,  he  has  unwit- 
tingly become  accesaory  to  his  own 
diwonour.  The  scenes  between  Wild- 
ing and  his  wife,  while  he  ia  under 
this  belief,  are  spirited  (and  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  be  so)  m  a  very  high  degree ; 
but  the  whole  matter  is  such  as  the 
stage,  now,  cannot  talk  about.  * 
.  So,  again,  in  another  of  our  old 
Dramas,  where  an  old  law  is  sup- 
poaed  to  be  discovered,  which  con- 
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demns  all  people  to  die  at  fbrty^  the 
anxiety  of  heirs— the  searching  of 
chnrch-books  for  registers^-^nd  the 
■dzure  (personal)  noon  grandfathers, 
great-uncles,  and  elderly  ladies— all 
fills  is  very  langhahle  in  the  reading, 
hut  it  would  not  do  now  for  stage  re- 
presentation. 

For,  among  those  indinaiions  inse- 
parahle  from  our  nature,  .which  the 
usages  of  society  compel  us  to  conceal 
or  deny,  is  the  propensity  to  laugh 
sometimes  at  the  misfortunes  of  our 
fellow  creatures.  I  will  not  admit  this 
disposition  to  he,  perse,  any  argument 
of  eril  feeUng ;  for  I  am  convinced  that 
there  are  circumstances  under  which 
the  hest  regulated  mind  might  be  dis« 
posed  to  laugh  even  at  the  commission 
of  a  wrong. 

Sultan  Selim,  for  instance,  goes  the 
other  day  to  put  out  a  ^eat  fire  in 
Gonstantmople,  and,  seemg  the  fire- 
men baekwiffd  to  face  the  danger,  or- 
ders three  to  be  thrown  into  the  flames 
by  way  of  encouragement  to  the  rest. 
This  act  is  atrocious,  but  we  laugh 
(I  think)  notwithstanding. 

Again,  the  story  of  the  monkey  at 
Baruiolomew  fair.— A  showman  of  wild 
beasts  has  his  booth  inclosed  with  can- 
vass, but  a  boy  takes  advantage  of  a 
nook  in  the  cloth,  and  peeps  from  time 
to  time  at  the  exhibition  for  nothing. 
A  monkey  within  (piqued,  probably, 
at  .being  beheld  giiiiig)  watches  his 
opportunity  with  tne  felonious  peeper; 
and,  when  he  peeps  again,  pokes  a 
skewer  into  his  eje.  Now,  one  does  not 
exult  a  jot  here  in  the  sufi^ring  of  the 
boy,  but  one  would  purchase  such  a 
monkey,  and  adopt  him  as  one's  son. 

And,  without  multiplying  cases  in 
which  the  older  writers,  both  of  co- 
medy and  tragedy,  have  dwelt  upon 
matters  forbidden  to  the  stage  at  the 
present  day,  I  think  it  will  be  obvious 
that  (except  onlv  perhaps  Shakespeare) 
they  all  of  them  nave  taken  that  course, 
and,  more  or  less,  succeeded  in  it. 
Shidcespeare,  certainly,  whatever  his 
irregularities  or  excresoences,  did  not, 
upon  principle,  always  take  the  easiest 
path  to  effect;  and  the  consequence 
IS,  that  there  is  almost  the  same  dif- 
ference between  his  plays  and  those  of 
his  contemporaries,  as  there  is  between 
die  poem  of  Eton  Juan,  and  the  novels 
of  tne  Author  of  Waverley,  whose 
most  singular  attribute  perhaps  is,  that 
he  constantly  contrives  interest  with- 
out touching  upon  the  more  unseemly 
passions  of  mankind ;  and  that  there 
IS  not  a  line,  (at  least  I  don't  recdlect 


one,)  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
his  works,  which  might  not  be  read 
aloud  in  a  circle  of  ladies,  without 
exciting  an  unpleasant  emotion. 

Admitting,  as  who  can  questioa  i^ 
the  splendid  genius  of  the  old  writera 
— admitting  that  their  plays  are,  for 
any  but  stage  purpoaes,  so  superior  to 
our  modem  tnfles  tn^  to  admit  of  no 
comparison  with  them,  still,  I  think^ 
that  it  was  to  the  subjects  which  they 
were  allowed  to  select,  and  to  the  freo* 
Idem  with  which  they  were  permitted 
to  write,  more  than  to  any  general  su* 
Iperiority  in  talent  over  the  moderns^ 
that  they  were  indebted  for  the  vigour^ 
and  above  all,  for  the  fertility,  of  thdr 
pens.  Nature,  in  all  her  shapes,  muit 
be  powerful ;  and  from  nature,  in  any 
shape,  they  were  allowed  to  paint. 
Where  they  have  condesoended  to  de* 
scribe  humours  and  fashions,  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  ife  now  look  at 
such*  descriptions  as  curious  fh>m  their 
antiquity.  An  antick  of  the  da^  of 
James  the  First,  or  Charles  the  Se* 
cond,  will  excite  interest  with  those 
who  pass  over  a  modem  coxcomb  widi 
contempt. 

I  cannot  believe  but  that  either  the 
author  of  Don  Juan,  or  the  author  of 
Anastasius,  could  produce,  with  ease, 
the  same  irregular  fancies  whidi  sae- 
oeeded,  as  pkys,  with  Fletcher  and 
with  Massinger.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  the  author  of  Waverley  n^;ht 
write  historical  plays  with  admirme 
effect,  if  he  would  devote  his  attention 
to  such  a  style  of  writing ;  but  I  h^ 
lieve  that  he  gets  too  mudi,  bodi  of 
&me  and  money,  by  his  novels,  to  be 
tempted  to  adventnre  on  a  less  certain 
and  less  profitable  pursuit. 

And  I  think,  to  go  fkrther,  that 
even  those  who  do  write  for  the  stag^ 
changed  as  it  is — for  I  maintain  that 
the  change  is  in  the  stage,  and  not  in 
the  power  of  vrriting  for  it — I  think 
that  even  some  of  these,  judging  by 
what  they  havoproduced  in  their  tram- 
mels, might  have'brought  forth  pieoea 
not  unworthy  of  at  least  the  seoond 
daas  of  writers  of  the  16th  century,  if 
the^  had  enjoyed  the  same  advantagea 
which  those  earlier  writers  possessed. 
—This  jrome  being  understood  as  dis» 
tinctly  excluding  tnose  gentlemen  who 
assist  our  patent  managers  in  makii^ 
the  public  taste  even  worse  than  u 
need  be ;  and  who  aro  content  to  aet^ 
either  by  the  year  or  by  the  piece,  u 
illustrators  to  the  work  of  the  decom- 
tor  and  the  machinist. 
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Whbk  we  flnt  saw  a  book  an- 
nounced by  the  tide  of ''  Memorable 
Days  in  America/'  we  of  eoorae  ex- 
pected something  about  Cortes,  Pi- 
nno.  General  Washington,  or,  at  the 
lowest  penny.  General  Bolivar  or  Sir 
Gregor  Macgregor.  But  the  *'  Me- 
morable Days"  now  in  hand,  turn  out 
to  have  no  relation  to  the  doings  of  any 
such  memorable  men.  The  days  are 
mtmorohk  in  the  language  of  this  au- 
thor, simply  because  they  are  fre- 
quently the  sul^ect  of  conversation 
at  his  own  fii^side.  He  himself  is  his 
•wn  and  his  only  hero,— 4nd  the  days 
1m  spent  in  America  are  thus  qualified 
in  the  true  spirit  of  Mrs  Quickly,  who 
iaUd  ftom  the  tera  of  Goodwife  Keech 
Uie  butoher's  wife's  coming  in  to  bor- 
tow  a  mess  of  vinegar. 
-  There  is  a  great  deal  of  bonne^fin, 
or,' if  you  will,  oi  bonTte^hommie^  aliout 
tills.  The  moment  we  saw  what  the 
man's  drift  really  was,  we  pricked  up 
•ur  ears,  we  freely  confess  it,  with  a 
douUe  sprightliness.  This  is  the  age 
of  pretensions  and  make-believe»— the 
greatest  of  all  luxuries,  is  a  book  writ- 
ten by  one  who  knows  nothing  about 
the  tricks  of  book-making--and  that 
author  may  besure  of  success,  whoesta- 
blishes,  as  this  man  does,  bv  the  very 
wording  of  his  title-page,  ^that  is  to 
any,  when  it  is  undentood  nshily,) — 
a  dear  and  indubitable  right  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  "  The  Fine 
Bodies." 

Authondiin  and  book-making  will 
he  the  end.ot  books  and  of  autliora: 
diis  is  God's  truth ;  but  those  only 
who  are  somewhat  hackneyed  in  the 
^vays  of  literature,  will  at  once  ac- 
knowledge it  to  be  so.  Good  Hea- 
vens 1  through  what  a  vUta  do  we 
look  bock  upon  those  days  when  wx 
should  as  soon  have  thought  of  tum- 
li^  to  the  shipping  comer  as  to  the 
pubUshing  comer  of  a  newspape^-^ 
when  we  read  through  fifty  volumes 
without  having  the  smallest  guess  who 
possessed  the  copyright  of  any  one  of 
them — ^when  we  devoiued  a  quotation 
without  having  the  remotest  suspicion 
that  it  might  be  put  in  merely  to  fill 


up  the  page^— and  had,  perhaps,  never 
even  baud  it  whispered  that  the  au- 
thor of  a  modem  masterpiece  may 
wear  the  same  pair  of  slippers  with  its 
reviewer. 

The  spirit  of  Gmb  Street  has  al- 
ready m»le  its  way  into  the  regiona 
prima  fide  most  remote  from  its  pes- 
tilential influence.  It  infests  the  very 
core  of  action : — No  matter  for  the  bul- 
Uon-epaulettes,  the  anchor-button, 
the  iron-bound  hat — no  matter  £ar 
the  colunel,  the  captain,  or  the  K.C.B. 
—•it  is  still  the  author  we  have  to  do 
with.  When  the  modem  commander 
of  one  of  his  Majesty's  frigates  hap- 
pens to  light  upon  a  new  coast,  ^e 
very  fint  tnought  that  comes  into  his 
mind,  is  whether  the  costume  of  the 
natives  will  look  best  in  line-engra^ 
ving  or  lithography.  For  every  letter 
he  sends  home  to  his  mother,  there 
are  three  to  oar  friend  John  Murray : 
and  when  he  reaches  London,  after 
three  yeara'  absence,  he  bids  the  hack- 
ney-coachman drive  to  Albemarle 
Street,  before  the  Admiralty.— Aides- 
du-camp,  as  they  are  galloping  about 
the  field  of  battle,  omsider  the  out- 
lines of  the  douds,  and  observe  how  a 
distant  hill  will  come  in,  if  they  live 
to  pen  a  description  d  the  affiur. 
Lieutenants  of  the  heavy  dragoons 
pick  up  At/f  and  grapkio  touches,  when 
a  town  is  sacked.  Efven  me»-of-war'sm 
men  have  all  their  eyes  about  wem  for 
effects  and  ideas  when  the  grog  is 
piped  :  and  John  NicoU  himsdf,  gay 
deceiver  that  he  is,  does  not  kiss  nia 
pretty  convict,  without  a  sly  notion 
that  she  will  make  a  pretty  paragraph. 
-^People  will  woo  and  marry  an'  a',  by 
and  by,  we  take  it,  only  that  they  may 
be  able  to  paint  more  nom  the  hfe  the 
delicate  whimsies  which  sharpen  "  the 
edge  of  that  day's  cdebratbn."— But 
Mr  Jeffirey  once  embodied  the  whole 
soul  of  authorship  in  three  syllablea. 
We  were  sitting  close  by  him  in  the 
High  Court  of  JustidflOT,  when  a 
tolerably  sentimental-looking  mur- 
derer was  called  up  to  receive  sentence 
of  death— (this  was  Ante  Chaldatum 
Scripiumy-"  Wdl,  now,"  said  Oie 


*  Memorable  Bays  in  America :  being  a  Joamal  of  a  Tour  to  the  United  States* 
principally  undertaken  to  ascertain,  by  Positive  Evidence,  the  Condition  and  probable 
Prospects  of  British  Bmiorants ;  indading  Accounts  of  Mr  Birkbeck's  Settlement  in 
ihe  nimois ;  and  intended  to  shew  Men  and  Things  as  they  are  in  America.  By  W. 
Vanzy  an  English  Fanner.    London,  W.  Sin^Un  and  R.  ManhalL  1823. 
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Editor-Advocate^  "  one  would  not 
grudge  a  trifle  to  know  exactly  what 
uiat  tellow  is  feeling  just  now.  Hang 
it !  I  should  almost  like  to  be  in  the 
^ock  myself  for  mtce  and  away."  Ipse 
dixit! 

Nobody  but  '^  a  literary  character" 
can  estimate  the  feelings  of  distrust 
with  which  our  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  prevalence  of  this  paragraph- 
spirit  makes  us  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  new  book 
of  tniTela.  It  is  in  that  department^ 
perhaps,  that  its  influence  is  mt  this 
moment  the  most  predominant  and  the 
most  disgusting.  We  used  to  have  peo- 
ple that  saw  things,  and  descnbed 
them  because  they  had  seen  them — 
the  modem  race  go  to  see  things,  be- 
oause  they  are  resolved  to  dncribe. 
Men  (oiM  wy  ^j»9Toi  tin>)  take  the  nattiest 
BOte^books  with  them  intathe  densest 
spnj  of  Niagarar— Boxes  of  Brah- 
maa  are  worn  to  the  stumps  upon  the 
highest  ridges  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
•^Founoe  and  sted-gratings  pollute 
tiiebreeaesof  ChimborBco— and  ''lead- 
ing articles"  are  littered  by  the  score 
upon  the  very  sarcophagus  of  Cheops. 
*/  The  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,"  said 
the  Prophet  of  old,  "  shall  also  meet 
with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  island,  and 
the  Satyr  shall  cry  to  his  fdk>w. 
There  also  shall  The  Great  Owl  make 
her  nest,  and  lav  and  hatch,  and  ga« 
ther  under  her  snadow  1" — A  most  ex> 
eellent  text  for  "  my  Pocket-book," 
Miladi  Morgan,  and  Hadgi  Rae  Wil- 
son. 

Whether  the  present  '*  wild  beast 
of  the  Island"  has  more  of  the  Satyr 
or  of  the  Great  Owl  in  his  oomposi«* 
tion,  our  readers  shall  by  and  by  be 
in  a  condition  to  form  their  own  opi- 
nion. In  the  mean  time,  this  mudi 
is  certain,  that  he  has  very  highly 
amused  us.  He  is,  as  we  hmted  al- 
ready, a  real  member  of  The  Fine 
Body  Schooi  of  Prose  Writers.  He 
is  a  simpleton  of  the  first  water.  He 
thinks  himself  a  wonderfullv  shrewd, 
noticing,  observing,  camny  fellow,  and» 
in  point  of  fact,  he  has  no  more  mnu 
than  a  hedge-sparrow.  In  spite  of 
himself,  however,  he  is  a  satyrical 
writer;  because  the  things  he  de<« 
scribes  are  not  capable  of  being  de- 
scribed at  all,  without  producing 
somewhat  of  the  effect  ot  satirical 
writing:  and,  Minervd  minime  invUd, 
he  if  also  a  bit  of  an  Owl. 


If  we  do  not  thorou^jf  understand 
him,  no  wonder :  for  it  is  extremely 
evident,  that  he  is  yerj  fiur  firom  vn- 
derstandinghimaeJf;  or  indeed  from  tttt- 
derstanding  what  l^s  own  mind  is  as 
to  almost  any  one  subject  his  book  in 
any  way  toudiefr  upon.  He  is  horribly 
shocked  with  the  profanity  of  the 
oaths  he  hears  on  board  the  good  ship 
Washington,  which  conveys  nim  part 
of  the  way  to  America:  and  yet  we 
have  since  seen. him  figuring  in  the 
character  of  an  "  adnuring  ud  ooik» 
stant  reader,"  in  by  iar  the  most  im- 
pious newspaper  now  suffered  to  exist 
m  England.  His  whole  descriptions  of 
the  American  polity,  &c  are  tingjcd 
with  a  most  repuUiinn  colouring,  and 
vet,  the  first  thing  he  does  on  coming 
bade  to  England,  is  to  send  apnaent 
of  a  fine  walking-cane,  he  had  cut  io 
one  of  the  Transatlantic  forests,  to  ''ow 
gradoua  Sovereign  King  George."  In- 
consistent Mr  Faux !  Had  you  gone 
out  an  admirer  of  republicanism  and 
infidel  journals,  and  come  back  witha 
hocrw  §x  profane  swearing,  and  • 
walking-cane  for  the  King,  we  siKMild 
have  understood  and  api£uded  youi 
but  vou  have  split  the  differenoe,  and- 
we  nirly  give  you  up  as  a  Great  OwL 

From  a  person  of  this  sort,  ow 
readers  do  not  of  course  expect  anv* 
thing  like  what  is  really  wanted  in 
England,  in  the  shape  of  »  book  of 
Travels  in  the  United  States  of  Am«. 
rico.  .  We  have  no  work  which  givci 
us  any  tolerable  notion  of  the  state  of 
manners  in  that  country,  as  compared 
with  the  state  of  manners  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  at  home— and  we 
do  not,  to  confess  the  truth,  see  any 
great  probability  of  our  being  soon  in 
possession  of  any  such  work.  In  point 
of  lacty  very  few  persons  who  are  at 
all  qualified  to  spei^  as  to  the  state  of 
mannera  here,  ever  dream  of  going 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  the 
few  who  might  be  able  to  do  anything 
worth  while  in  this  way,  have  other 
matters  to  think  of  when  engaged  in 
such  peregrinations.  They  are  merr 
chants :  they  transact  some  business 
which  they  did  not  choose  to  entrust 
their  agents  with,  and  make  the  beait 
of  their  way  home  again.  Or  they  are 
persons,  who  have,  by  some  accident 
or  other,  been  chucked  out  of  their 
line  of  life  here :  they  settle  in  Ame- 
rica i  and  it  is  by  no  means  their  in* 
terest  to  be  too  busy  in  the  dnwiqg 
10 
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xof  eampsrlflans  between  what  they 
2iave  been  obliged  to  leaye^  and  what 
they  have  had  the  fortune  to  find. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  those  edu- 
cated Europeans,  who  have  chanced  to 
make 'any  remarks  upNon  American 
manners,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  do 
not  appear  to  have  penetrated  beyond 
the  region  of  taverns  and  lodging- 
houses,  steam-boats  andstage-ooachea. 
The  little  sketches  given  by  our  friend 
John  Howiaon,  and  others  of  thia  clant, 
are  /oo  ridiculous.  We  have  all  seen 
in  Americans  travelling  in  thia  conn* 
try,  sufficient  evidence,  that  these  are 
either  no^  faithful  portraitures,  or  the 
portraitures  of  what  nobody  cares  much 
for  having  painted.  No  English  gentle* 
man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  tha 
modes  of  sode^  here,  and  in  possession 
of  the  means  of  access  to  the  best  sode- 

Sof  America,  has  as  yet  come  before 
e  public  in  Uie  character  of  an  Ame^p 
rican  traveller.  Indeed,  so  very  few 
9nch  pmons  go  to  America,  that  any 
one  individual  of  the  dass  would  he 
«ttre  to  attract  to  himself,  by  descri- 
bing what  he  saw  there,  such  a  de* 
gree  of  scrutiny  and  animadversion, 
and  probably  of  ill-will,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  there  should  be  ao  much  re* 
luctance.  Besides,  the  chaneea  are, 
that  every  gentleman  so  qualified,  who 
makes  such  a  tour,  has  personal  con- 
nections on  the  other  side  of  the  wa^ 
ter— friends  and  relatives,  in  all  like- 
lihood, whose  feelings  he  would  be 
very  sorry  to  run  the  least  risk  of 
wounding^  merely  for  the  sake  of  af- 
fording  entertainment  or  even  instruo- 
tion  (of  this  sort)  to  his  friends  at 
home. 

Almost  our  only  means  of  judging, 
then,  consists  in  our  own  observation 
of  iljnericans  sojourning  oecasionallv 
among  ourselves :  and  such  (we  speab 
Ibr  ourselves)  we  can  never  be  per- 
suaded to  re^d  otherwise  than  with 
exceeding  distrust.  The  Americans 
whom  we  see,  are  for  the  most  part 
very  young ;  and  it  would  be  extreme- 
Iv  unfair  to  take  them  in  their  un- 
fledged condition,  for  proper  spedraens 
of  ue  same  animal  in  maturity  of 
years  and  experience.  No  doubt,  they 
must  improve  very  much  afrer  they 
leave  us:  the  cares  and  occupations, 
88  well  as  the  ties  and  affections,  of 
manly  life,  must  exert  their  usual  in- 
fluences in  diastising  the  exuberance 
of  self-love,  or  at  least  in  softening 
the  glare  of  its  outward  maxiifetta^ 
Vol.  XIV, 
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tions.  At  lihe  same  time,  it  ean  do 
no  harm  to  say,  that  the  maancfs  of 
these  young  men  ore  for  the  moat 
part  characteriaed  by  a  measure  of 
free-and-easiness,  wmch  would  have 
no  chance  of  bdng  altogether  pardon- 
ed in  Europeans  of  the  same  eondi*- 
Jtion,  merdy  on  the  score  of  youths 
What  the  cause  may  be,  we  know  not  2 
but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  fiuct^ 
that  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty 
young  Americans,  (even  of  ^  best 
daaa,)  are  intolerably  cool  fellows.  It 
IS  not  boyish  ooxoombry :  they  in  ge» 
nend  dr^  very  ill,  and  we  slovenly 
in  thdr  exterior.  It  ia  a  sort  1^  nre* 
eodous  garrulity,  and  worae  even  than 
that  ealm  hardened  affectation  of  hav- 
ing outlived  the  feelings  of  yonUi. 

The  doctrine  of  absolute  political 
equality,  may  be  at  the  root  of  this 
somewhatun^easing  style  of  manners ; 
but  that  ia  no  excuse.  One  man  is  not 
neoesasrily  entitled  to  treat  another  aa 
his  equal,  merely  because  he  has  the 
same  right  to  vote  for  a  member— but  - 
these  people  appear  to  act  exactly  as  if 
this  were  the  case.  Thissentiment  seema 
to  overrun  every  comer  of  thebr  minda» 
They  have  no  respect  of  persons ;  they 
assume  a  eertdn  loftiness,  as  if  they 
were  giants  to  us,  because  their  >i-» 
vers  aie  seas  to  ours.  They  have  set* 
tied  the  whole  matter  ere  they  start* 
ed.  And  yet^it  is  not  quite  so  nd« 
ther.  They  fed  unhappy  in  the 
knowledge  that  there  may  be  a  lord 
in  the  room  ;  and  one  of  them  aetually 
published  a  book  not  long  ago,  the 
object  of  which  waa  to  prove  uat  an 
American  gentleman  haa  no  reason  to 
walk  behind  an  English  baronet! 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  lata  the 
cat  out  of  the  poke.  They  cannot  get 
entirely  rid  of  the  old  prejudices,  and 
they  live  in  a  feverish  anxiety  to  shew 
themselves  in  the  minutest  particular 
under  the  influence  of  the  new.  They 
are  not  at  home,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  appear  so,  they  overact  thetr  Jiart. 
Tney  stare  from  an  excessive  dread 
of  bdng  caught  in  the  unfreemanlike 
dn  of  blushing — and  chatter  aToii^. 
ranee,  because  they  would  not  have 
anybody  to  suppose  that  Shakespeare'a 

-~.Be  ehecked  for  alence^ 
But  never  taxed  for  speedi— 

could  be  intended  for  A  Ftaident  in 
posse. 

Of  all  this,  aa  we  ha:ve  and,  there  canr 
be  no  doubt  the  experience  of  after 
4B 
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jesntoxtti  vender  the  better  spurits 
thorougfaly  ashamed.  Indeed^  the  feir 
Amerioans  who  do  visit  us  at  a  more 
mature  period  of  life,  are  comparatiTe* 
ly  quite  free  of  such  impertiDeooes ; 
•aud  it  need  scarcdv  be  added^  that 
the  most  accomplished  of  them  are 
entirely  80.  We  must  not  name  names^ 
H-4nit  how  can  we  avoid  mentioning 
the  one  delightful  name  of  Washing* 
ton'Inring'-pa  man. whose  genius  must 
have  been  at  all  times  too  fine  to  live 
dsewhere  than  in  the  companionship 
of  most  perfect  modesty  ? 

We  wish  from  our  hearts  Ar  would 
tomj  or  rather  return,  la  the  portrai- 
tore  of  Transatlantic  manners.— Hift 
8ketch-boQk  was  admirable  ;  but  how 
infinitelv  superior  the  American  part 
of  it  tatne  English  1  His  Braeebridge- 
ball  was  admirable  too;  but  what  did 
it  contain  that  could  bear  a  moment's 
comparison  with  Rip  van  Winlde,  or 
the  Leseiid  of  Sleep^  Hollow  ?  But  to 
q>eak  ne  filain  trutby  Diedrick  Knic- 
kerbocker isy  after  aU,  our  favouritOb 
There  is  more  HieAneit'of  humour^ 
and  there  is  more  Mirengtk^  language 
too,  in  those  earMer  efRirt»— and  why  P 
>i-*why,  sim^y  because  the  humour  is 
thoroughly  Transatlantic,  and  the  lan- 
guage uiat  of  a  man  describing  what 
he  knows  in  all  the  secmre  knowledge 
ef  native  experience.  We  have  plenty 
of  people  who  can  describe  English 
manor-houses  more  fhxm  the  life  than 
htf  and  there  is  no  want  of  people^ 
who  can  describe  German  Schlnues  $ 
but  who,  except  Washington  Irving, 
can  portray  the  manners  of  America, 
m  a  style  fitted  for  the  thorooffh  com* 

Erehension  of  £ur(^)ean  readers  ?  If 
e  takes  to  it  now,  he  will  describe 
them  infinitely  the  better  for  the  ex-* 
pericBoe  he  hat  had  of  other  men  and 
modes  of  lifb.  He  may,  in  neglectins 
this  walk,  be  a  mo^t  elegant  English 
author,  but,  by  adhering  to  it,  he  must 
be  the  fint  man  in  a  walk  of  his  own* 
.  Never  Were  more  abundant  mate« 
rials  in  the  (almost)  exclusive  of  any 
one  man  of  geniu»— «nd  we  cannot 
but  regret  to  see  him  neglecting  them 
so  much  as  he  seems  to  do  now-a^ays. 
He  can  never  be  a  Fielding,  a  Smol- 
let,  or  even  a  Groldsmith  nere ;  but 
Hiere,  what  might  he  not  be  ?  Even 
his  countmnen  will  prefor  English 
pictures  ox  English  manners,  and 
uerman  descriptions  of  German  man* 
ncrs,  to  the  best  he  can  ever  produce 
-<-fiut  who  is  there  to  fill  his  place  in 
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the  descriptkm  of  AmericaD  Bunvnera,  ' 
either  for  our  behoof,  or  for  tiie  be* 
hoof  of  the  Americans  themselves  ?— 
Who  would  not  have  preferred  a  Penn* 
sylvanian  ferm  house,  to  an  English 
lull  fimn  him  P  Who  would  not  give 
iftv  sttdi  English  generals  as  he  cas 
fttbion,  for  one  distinct  portnit  of  a 
flennine  old  Waahingtonian  ?  Whr 
should  he  dabble  among  Englfsb 
poachers,  when  we  have  our  own 
Cnibbe>  and  the  hunters  of  athoosand 
Savannahs  carent  ffoie  sacrof  We 
don't  want  him  to  describe  the  lap* 
dogs  of  our  maiden  aunts-*what  are 
tiiepetsofilf?  As  for  "  Studenta  of 
Salamanca,"  "  Serenades,"  and  **  Don* 
na  IsabeUas,"  we  had  oertainly  in* 
dolged  the  hope  that  they  were  all 
entombed  for  ever  in  the  same  grana 
with  Hassan  the  son  of  Albumaaar> 
the  Derv»  of  Mount  Libanns^  and 
the  Vision  of  Osmyn  Benonar. 

Meantime,  such  as  we  can  get,  w& 
must  make  the  best  of-Hwd  eertainlyv 
in  spite  of  all  diat  was  said  a  page  or 
two  ago,  this  Mr  William  Faux  » 
not  the  least  amusing  «f  tiMse  who 
have  vmtten  travels  in  America.  There 
is  no  pretension  about  the  man,  and> 
to  be  candid,  though  the  days  are  not 
very  memoiable,  they  seem  to  b^  on 
the  whole,  very  honestiy  deseribed* 
We  wish  very  much  the  good  man 
had  had  vanity  enough  to  put  his  faee 
opposite  his  title-page ;  but  even  aa 
ills,  we  think  we  have  been  able  ta 
form  a  tolerably  exact  notion  of  Ivm.. 
We  guess  him  neiorer  fifty  than  forty 
—a  plain  stout-looking  yeoman  too* 
bably  knowing  enough  about  Swedish 
turnips — a  sober  man,  yet  entertain* 
ing  no  mortal  antipathy  to  a  ean  of 
brawn-stoui>— one  mat  won't  take  it 
very  sweedy  if  the  rasher  be  over<-k 
bnnled. — He  seema  to  have  been 
brought  up  in  a  dnistian  manner,  and 
to  have  sound  religious  feelings,  not* 
withstanding  a  few  little  ctrcumstaa* 
ees,  one  of  whidi  hasalready  been  al* 
luded  to.  He  has  an  old  fatheivHi 
wife — and  an  only  child — whether 
male  or  female,  he  does  not  say,  and 
appears  to  be  an  exemplary  family* 
man;  polities  not  well  defined — an* 
narently  whifjgish  at  the  end  of  tne 
book — republican  about  the  middle  of 
it— and  ladical  at  the  beginning :  but 
we  do  not  s^k  confidently  as  to  any 
of  those  points*  Delicacy  he  has  na 
more  idea  of,  than  Hogg  naa  of  a  mi- 
nuet.   He  accepts^  or  rather,  indeed. 
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idietiiiMD^tlie  hospitality  bfa  famar* 
and  tkm  teSh  all  tbeirorld  (if  aUt&e 
world  {leases)  in  a  printed  book,  that 
their  beef  was  badly  dressed,  and  that 
he  detected  the  young  ladies  of  the 
house  in  assisting  personally  about  the. 
wple  dumpling.  He  gives  these  sorta 
m  details  in  every  page  with  name  and 
anmame,  as  calmly  aa  ^  he  weie  eat« 
mg  hia  bceak&st    In  short,  be  is  a 
capital  specimen  of  «  village  John 
Boil,  for  the  irst  tmie  roaming  far 
away  fitMn  his  native  valley— staring 
at  everythinfl^  and  grumbling  at  most 
thmgs.— If  there  be  a  puddle  near  hia 
wav,  he  is  nretty  sure  to  have  a  foot 
in  It^-but  this  is  what  he  cannot  help. 
We  should  strongly  suspect  him  of 
being  somewhat  whimsical  in  some 
fart  of  his  stomach  eoanomy — at  least 
•we  see  no  other  way  of  acoountiiig 
satisfactorily  for  the  inequalitv  of  hia 
Bprita,  and  the  mutdiility  of  hhi  opi^ 
luons.    Mr  Dryden  always  took  phy. 
sic  ere  he  began  a  tragedy— and  per* 
hapi  Mr  Faux  would  do  well  to  carry 
a  box  of  aloetics  with  him  when  he 
4Kt8  out  on  his  next  ttaYfAs.-^WeU  for 
himself,  we  mean — ^for  as  to  us  and 
Che  world  at  large,  it  is  perhaps  more 
amusing  to  have  him  in  the  dd  state.* 
Altogether,   the  man  appears  to 
liave  read  his  Bible,  his  Cobbett»  and 
his  Tull's  Husbandry,  to  oonsiderahla 
advantage;  and  there  is  often  a  nai- 
^rete  about  his  descriptions,  that  would 
make  an  apostle  laugh.    The  proftin- 
dity  of  his  reflections— the  variety  of 
his  views — the  sagacity  of  his  judg-« 
ment — and  the  brilliancy  of  his  ima« 
^^tive  organ,  shall  all  be  sufficient- 
ly illustrated  in  the  specimens  we  are 
about  to  auote. 

The  foUowiag  are  some  of  the  Me^ 
morahilia  of  the  voyage  itsel£ 

^  Jm.  lit,  1819.— The  ahip  has  yet  no 
snotion,  DOT  is  there  any  sickneu,  except 
mimig  Vte  poultry^  and  firet  mate^  who 
■seemt  tick  and  ready  to  dic,^^ 

*^  CoDtimied  thirty-suc  honn  in  bed  with 
-but  little  sleep,  drinking  neat  Hollands, 
and  eating  biiouit  only,  so  avoiding  ae^ 
aicknew,  moagh  morally  sick  at  heart.*' 
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This  fa  from  the  ooBiFeraatioB  in  dis 


*^  At  a  nesBt  amiiversvy  in  Besloii  ef 
Free  Blacks,  met  to  edebrate  the  abolitkm, 
or  as  ihej  term  it,  the  BobRti&n^  of  ihe 
slave-trade ;  the  dudrman  rose  after  din» 
ner,  and  said,  «  Mr  Wflberfoive  be  the 
Uacky-^naa^B  ftiend,  and  w»j  he  never 
want  polish  to  his  boots.^^ 

^  Svmiay^  21««.— How  merdlnl  is^e 
god  y  whom  I  ealled !  For  iosCead  of 
drowBiBg,  starring,  or  eatimg  etch  other^ 
I  am  living  on  the  new  and  hUereethr 
InxnriBs  of  the  east,  and  suroonded  wi£ 
inan;jr  raze  eariesities  of  unsen  leads ;  a 
UeatiBg  gOMK  of  Owhyhee  supplies-me  with 
inilk;  and  in  the  moromg,  the  shrfll  da^ 
rioD  of  Canton  oocka,  the  caddingof  geesst 
and  the  granting  of  swine,  eady  rouse  na 
6om  my  warm  and  downy  bed;  andi  att 
ioge^er^  make  mefimey  lamin  my /ma. 
yard,  aUhongh  4000  miies  dittant.*' 

^  Monday^  22d  March^^l  now  Oeep 
in  high  style  every  night,  hariag  under  m)r 
pillow  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  and  a  basket  af 
China  sweetmeats^  atmyeideAineBQuakets 
and  a  huge  broad^awnrd ;  and  undeineadi 
mea  magadae  of  guipowidar  aid  baUa.**  i 

^  30(&.-.«At  five  this  evening,  the  a^ 
fectionate  mother  of  one. dear  and  only 
diild  was,  by  the  violent  rolUiig  of  the 
ship,  impelled  overboard,  and  sunk  to  rise 
no  more,  being  buried  instantly  in  a  huge 
billow.  She  was  a  native  of  Owhyhee,  an^ 
is  deeply  lamented  byaHon  ^oardy  who_  had 
shared  in  her  kindness^  for  she  ttas  milk 
and  honey  to  ai^j*' during  a  long  passaged* 

*'  31«f.— Saw  several  pieces  of  wrecks 
This  is  ihe  last  day  of  March,  and  was 
txpected  to  he  the  last  of  our  lives.** 

'*  April  1  St. — The  captain,  during  yester- 
day's gale,  sulked,  ana  would  eat  nothuiK, 
nor  suffer  anything  eatable  to  be  cooked^ 
I  was  therefore  puiing  24  hours  on  tea. 
coffee,  wine,  China  sweetmeats,  and  dry. 
hard  biscuit.** 

<•  AprU  2d^At  ten  a.  m.  blessed  with 
ihe  heart-cheering  sound  of  Land,  O  J  and 
saw  the  island  of  Nantucket  from  our  top. 
mast,  distant  15  miles,  and  marked  by  three 
windmills  and  a  few  high  white  houses. 
My  heart  now  rebounded  with  gratitude^ 
at  being  made  so  signal  a  monfiment  of 
providential  mercy,** 

*'  From  two  passengers,  (shoemakers), 
I  leam  that  first-rate  hands  will  turn '  out 
£rom  five  to  six  pairs  of  ladies*  shoes  per 


*  We  mention  aloetics,.  as  he  seems,  in  vain,  to  have  tried  salts.  Neirertheleia,  we 
diali  quote  tram  page  second,  his  American  wlde-mecum,-—f'*  Received  fimti  my  phy« 
sician  a  prescription,  costing,  and  really  worth,  three  guineas,  and  fit  fot  both  land 
and  sea.  Take  two-thirds  of  Celtenham  salts,  and  one-tfaird  of  Epiom  salts,  mixed  { 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  hot  Bprins  water,  and  dnmk  an  hour  be» 
fbre  rising,  is  a  dose  which  may  be  often  repeated,  if  uetesMry^  by  patients  disposed 
to  indigestion.*' 
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JAjy  rind  eun  fiom  ten  to  tirdte  doUkn 
par  week.  One  of  these  gentkmen^  • 
staunch  Tepablina,  Mr  Atman,  of  Lynn, 
near  Boston,  and  an  inielUgent  man,  saya, 
in  reference  to  the  federalists,  that  for  every 
Julius  Cssar,  there  is  a  Brutus.*' 

So  much  for  the  voyage.  At  length 
we  have  our  elegant  wnd  safe  in 
Charleston. 

«^  Presented  ray  kind  introductory  letter 
from  Mr  W.  Oray,  to  Messrs  Presoot  and 
Bishop,  two  easteiB  gentlemen,  who  po^ 
Htely  introduced  me  to  Mr  Bird^  landlord 
ijfihe  Planterw*  hotel,  where  I  became  im- 
mediately acquainted  with  the  high-mind^ 
ed  General  Young  Bloody  then  boarding  at 
this  house,  and  on  a  visit  to  the  dty,  to 
meet  his  excellency  the  governor,  and  aim 
the  Pretident  of  the  United  Statet^  who, 
4m  the  morrow,  was  expected  to  midce  his 
«ntry  here.  The  general  and  I  became  very 
friendly^  and  held  a  long  and  intereeting 
'  ^eonvertoHont  and  that  without  a  formal 
introduction,  which  is  generally  held  to  be 
indispensable  amongst  almost  all  ranks  in 
tiUs  coonity.  In  our  politics,  foreign  and 
domestic,  we  seemed  one.  At  nine  thit 
eveningy  I  plunged  into  a  warm  haihy  to 
watk  qffaU  marine  in^nritUe^  fojfktgfor 
U  half  a  doUar,** 

We  think  our  firiend  should  have 
taken  the  hath  firsts  and  *'  the  high- 
minded  General"  aflenrards ;  but  de 
guttUms. 

«<  6/A — Colonel  M'Khmon  was  this  day 
refused  claret  at  dinner.  The  landlord  was 
called  to  account  for  so  refusing,  and  in- 
structing the  bar-keeper.  He  appeared, 
and  said,  <  You,  colonel,  have  referred  me 
to  your  father  for  payment  of  your  bill  of 
S50  dollars,  contracted  here  during  the 
last  three  weeks,  but  he  says  he  cannot, 
and  win  not  paj  any  more  for  Tou.  And 
that  I  know  from  your  father's  friend.  Cap- 
tain Bell,  of  the  ^ip  Homer,  now  in  port.* 
After  this,  the  colonel  looked  thoughtful; 
and  requested  I  would  accompany  him  to 
the  captain.  I  did  so.  After  the  captain 
had  politely  spread  out  his  brandy,  the  co- 
lonel, with  pistols  in  his  hand;  said,  '  If 
you  will  not  meet  me,  I  will  shoot  you  in- 
.  stantly.'  The  captain,  with  an  anery  laugh, 
replied,  *•  O  fear  not !  I  am  ready  with  ei- 
ther sword  or  pistol,  and  to-morrow  mom- 
ins,  at  ten,  expect  me  at  the  hoteL'  He 
fuuiUed  his  promise,  but  the  colonel  had 
cooled  and  Am.  4fl^^  o****  return  from  the 
ship,  the  colonel  wanted  to  ehoot  ihe  land' 
lordj  and  then  attempted  to  shoot  hinuelf^ 
hut  had  no  prime.  He  then  begged  round 
for  prime,  but  could  get  none.  I  endea- 
voured to  reason  wiu  him,  but  with  as 
much  efiect  as  with  a  woman  possessed 
with  seven  devib.  *  I  have  a  right,  sir,* 
said  he, «  to  do  as  Bratns  did. « What  Ca- 
to  did,  and  Addison  approved,  cannot  bo 
wion^*  Jama  blotted  Uly^  and  a  blighted 


heathJ*  This  yoaag  gcaflcduaw  natmBy 
wittpy  and  highly  gifted^  has  Bisrried  and 
abandoned  thretf  wives,  and  yet  is  cobf  32 
years  of  age." 

**  Sunday y  9th,.^Met  a  smidl  genteel  an- 
ditoxy,  in  a  splendid  edifice ;  but  the  par* 
*90ti  seemed  duIL  He  prayed  not  for  George 
rv.,  but  for  the  President !  I !  not  for  loids 
temporal  and  spintual  in  Padtament  ss- 
sembled,  but  for  the  Congress ! !  I  &c  I 
walked  neatly  all  day  thrragh  a  dissolving 
heat,  and  diougfat  myself  the  better  for  it. 
So  necessary  is  exercise  to  the  conHnuanee 
ufheaUh.'' 

^«  Sunday^  23<2..-.I  dined,  this  day,  at 
my  cousin  Captain  Rugeley's,  with  Mt 
Irvin  and  family.  At'sunset,  I  visited  the 
negrO'huts,  in  which  I  found  small  nests, 
or  beds,  full  of  black  babies.  Slept  at  the 
Captain's  in  a  good  bed,  curtainlrss^  along'' 
side  ifie  one  in  which  himself  and  lady  and 
children  slept ;  all  in  one  room,  the  only 
one  in  the  house  ;  with  a.^  negro  wc^t^ 
oh  the  floor,  at  our  feet,  ss  our  b^y-gnan!, 
all  night,  in  readineu  to  hush  the  chil- 
dren. Thus  patriarchally  did  I  and  my 
cousins  dress  and  undress,  talk  and  sleep. 
What  lovely  simplicity !  Itis  all  pure,  ttli> 
sophisticated  nature.*' 

*'  June  Ith, — Terribly  stong  by  mos* 
quitoes,  fleas,  and  bugs.  Feeling  inflam- 
matory symptoms,  something  like  bilious 
fever,  I  took  two  grains  of  cSomel,  and  a 
very  warm  relaxing  badi,  and  fbund  re* 
lief.  I  drank  also  less  toddy  and  'punchy 
which,  in  this  country,  are  certainly  blB- 
ons.*' 

*^  10^— -I  visited  the  high  court  of  jii». 
tace,  where  but  little  talent  seems  npcwsa 
xy,  and  where  the  iud^e  upon  the  boidi 
and  the  counsel  and  cner  bdow,  all  seem 
upon  an  easy,  fomUiar  footing  of  equal- 
ity ;  consulting  together,  tete-a-tete,  about 
tlie  time  of  openins  court  next  day.  His 
lordship  then  left  the  bench,  and  stepfmw 
into  his  sulky,  with  a  negro-hoy  b^ind 
him,  drove  ofi;  No  ceremony,  no  irwrnpete 
told  tite  multitude  that  he  wasajudgty  and 
that  it  was  judgment  day." 

Here  is  a  small  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  business  of  tb6 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Charlestoii 
is  conducted. 

««  12tft.»I  spent  thb  day  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  witnessing  the  doqucaca 
of  the  American  bar.  The  cause,  a  nqpo 
wendi,  to  whom  two  dtizens  laid  clama. 
Twelve  witnesses  on  both  sides  swore  to  her 
identity.  This  trial,  being  the  sixth  on  the 
same  ease,  lasted  four  w/iole  day*.  Coload 
Haines,  the  young  Attomey-Oenecal,  di^ 
played  a  pleasant  species  of  doquenoe^ 
quite  conversationaL  Mr  Barrister  Hunt 
was  low  and  stormy.  The  jury,  unable  to 
oome  to  an  unanimous  decision,  were  lock- 
ed up  till  midnight,  when  they  oould  dis* 
solve  themselves,  but  they  remained  until 
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^Uiftnoa^aDdaifmoiaAng*  Food  was  iiir* 
JDuhed  to  them  by  stealth.  The  state  im- 
madiatdj  altered  tlie  law  to  compel  juriet 
to  sit  until  they  can  decide,  or  hte  liberated 
by  eODseiit  of  paztiea.  On  the  Monday, 
ihe  jaiy  again  met,  and  were  locked  ap 
again  for  Ibar  days,  and  liberated  by  coi^ 
aeot  of  paxtlea  without  giTing  a  verdict. 
The  earn  iherefbre  rtmaknt  to  he  tried  a 
seventh  HmeJ*' 

Now  far  a  spedinen  of  real  delicacy 
in  a  traveller!  Mr  Faux  is  visiting 
**  Messrs  Coote  and  Dumbleton,  good 
l)rewer8  of  brown  stout^  on  the  banks 
of  the  great  river  Potowmack,  late  of 
Huntingdonshire^  Old  England."  Hear 
his  account  t>f  the  table-telk. 

^^  My  host**'  sajrs  he,  *^  everywhere  ihe 
public  eukfgitt  <if  America^  eaya^  '  that 
England  is  the  place  for  men  of  fortune, 
but  this  knd  for  the  industrious  bees  who 
cannot  live  then.  Fools  must  not  come ; 
^r  Americana  are  nationally  cold,  jealous* 
auspicious,  and  knavish,  have  liiUe  or  no 
eente  of  haHeur^  believing  every  man  a 
rogue,  until  they  see  the  contrary ;  tMnk^ 
ingimpoHtiau  and  extortion  fair  btuinesSf 
Md  oB  men,  fair  game  ;  land,  obliging 
conduct  is  lost  upon  them.  A  bold,  saucy, 
independent  manner  towards  them,  is  n^ 
cessary.  They  love  nobody  but  themselves, 
and  seem  incapaUe  of  due  respect  for  the 
feelings  of  others.  They  have  nothing  ori- 
ginal{  aU  that  is  good  or  new,  is  done  by 
Ibzeigneis,  and  by  the  firituh,'  and  yet 
they  boaat  eternally.  Such  is  the  rough 
sketch  of  an  admiring  artist,  once  in  a  state 
of  infatuation,  but  now  getting  sane  and 
sober.*' 

Mr  Faux  is  now  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  In  that  great  capital^  he 
infbrms  us, 

*«  'White  men  sell  their  own  ydlow 
children  in  ihe  ordinary  cburse  of  business  ; 
and  free  blada  also  sell  theur  immediate 
ctifxpring,  male  and  female.** 

As  also>  that 

"  Almost  every  private  family  chariot 
in  this  city  is  found  daily  on  the  stand  as 
a  hackney  coach  for  hire,  to  either  whites 
or  blacks  ;  to  all  who  can  pay." 

And  moreover, 

'^  It  is  remarkable  tliat  the  cows  graze 
loose  all  over  this  huge  metropolis.** 

The  next  is  a  very  fine  quotation ! 

'^  Being  now  in  tfaie  neighbourhood  of 
his  excellency  l^E  Pb.£sident*s  coun- 
try-seat, or  farm-house,  the  patrhnony  of 
his  fomUy,  I  find  that  his  neighbours  are 
rejoicmg  because  Aii  exceUency,  on  coming 
here  last  week^  wot  arretted  tiiree  timet  in 
4me  week^Jby  neighbour  whom  he  ought  to 
kaoepaid  long  ago  ;  X^  debu  beiog  money 
borrowed  on  his  estates.  H&has  long  been 
under  private  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
nn4  oi^red  all  his  estates  for  sale,  in  or- 
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der  to  diachaige  the  demandi  of  faAi  eredi- 
tors.** 

Mr  Faux  ia  now  at  Zainsville. 

*'^  I  wandered  in  the  fields  shooting 
pigeons,  which  is  here  fine  sport ;  they  fly 
and  alight  around  you  on  every  trte,  in 
immense  flocks,  and  loving  to  he  thai !  !  /** 

«^  At  noon,  I  roamed  into  the  Sunreme 
Court,  where  I  saw  my  new  friend,  the 
supreme  judge,  Wilson,  on  the  bench,  in 
the  midst  of  three  rustic,  dirty-lookiog  a^ 
sociate  judges,  all  robeless,  and  dressed  in 
coarse  drab,  domestic,  homespun  coats, 
dark  silk  handkerdiiefs  round  their  necks, 
and  otherwiBe  not  superior  in  outward  ap- 
pearance to  our  low  fen-farmers  in  £ng. 
Umd.  Thus  they  sat,  presiding  with  ease 
and  ability  over  a  bar  of  plam  talkative 
lawyers,  all  robeless,  very  funny  and  con- 
versational in  their  speeches,  manners,  and 
conduct ;  dressed  in  plain  box*ooats,  and 
sitting  with  their  feet  and  knees  higher 
than  their  noses,  and  pointing  obliquely  to 
the  bench  of  judges ;  thus  making  their 
speeches,  and  examining  and  cross-examin- 
ing evidence  at  a  plain  long  toble,  with  a, 
brown  earthen  jug  of  cold  water  before 
them,  for  occasionally  wetting  their  whis- 
des,  and  wadiing  their  quid-stained  lips  \ 
all,  judges,  jury,  counsel,  witnesses,  and 
prisoners,  seemed  free,  easy,  and  happy. 
The  supreme  judge  is  only  distinguished 
ftom  the  rest  by  a  shabby  blue  threadbare 
coat,  dirty  trowsets,  and  unblacked  shoes. 
Thus  sat  all  their  lordships,  freely,  and 
frequently  Viewing  tobacco,  and  appearing 
as  uninterested  as  could  be.  JudgeWilson 
is,  however,  a  smart  intdligent  man,  ra- 
ther jocular,  and,  I  think,  kind-hearted.*' ' 

'^  A  genteel  young  man  was  boarding 
hei«,  and  had  a  room  to  himself.  *•  Who  is 
it  ?*— '  Why,  it  is  Judge  Grimpe.' " 

^^  8ix  miles  west  of  Chilioothe,  the  land 
is  remarkably  rich.  Here  I  met  and  pass- 
ed General  M^Carty,  to  whom  my  friend 
nodded  and  said,  '  How  do,  GeneraL* 
The  Genera]  looks  dirty  and  butdier-like. 
and  very  unlike  a  soldier  in  appearance, 
seeming  half  savi^e,  and  dressed  as  a  back- 
woodsman.'* 

"  Here  we  met,  at  breakfast,  the  high^ 
sheriff  of  the  county,  a  grey-headed,  rus- 
ric,  dirty-looking  old  man,  meaner  than  a 
village  constable  in  England,  but  a  man  of 
good  understanding." 

'^  Called  at  the  seat  of  Squire  Lidiard, 
a  rich  English  emigrant,  who,  with  his  lady 
and  two  elegant  daughters,  came  to  this  wes- 
tern country  and  dty  in  consequence  of  ha- 
ving read  and  credited  Birkbeck*s  notes  and 
letters,  and  having  known  and  visited  the 
Flower  family  in  England.  Mr  Lidiard 
was  well  known  on  *Change ;  had  a  count- 
ing-house in  London,  and  a  house  at  Black- 
heath.  When  I  first  called  upon  him,  he 
was  from  home.  I  left  a  message  for  him, 
saying,  that  an  old  countr3rman,  known  to 
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hit  ftii^  Widom  of  PhilMliJpMii,  had 
called^  and  was  at  the  sCage-houAe.  On  his 
return  home  to  dumer  he  soon  came  ddwn 
to  me  and  said  I  should  aooompanj  him  to 
pot-hick.  I  did  so.  The  sight  of  an  Kng« 
Ush  face  was  mutually  lefreshiog,  and  a 
sufficient  introduction  to  each  other.  Ms 
Lidiard  scarcely  knows  what  induced  him 
to  emignate,  havin^^  a  foctune  enaUing  him« 
self  and  family  to  live  in  ease  any  when. 
*•  One  thing,  however*  which  wdghed  with 
me,  was  the  probability  of  seeiag  my  chil- 
dren wflU  manied  in  America.  I  must, 
howeveH)  complain  much  of  American 
roguery-  Haxdly  anybody  cares  about 
poor  honesty  and  punctuality.  If  a  man 
can,  or  is  disposed  to  pay,  he  pays ;  if 
not  so  disposed,  or  not  ahle^  he  smiles, 
teUs  you  to  your  £ue,  he  shaU  not  pay.  1 
saw  an  execution  defeated  lately  by  that 
boasted  spirit,  which  they  call  liberty,  or  in- 
dependence. The  property,  under  execu- 
tion, was  put  up  to  the  sale,  when  the  eld- 
est son  appeared  with  a  huge  Herculean 
club,  and  said, '  Gentlemen,  you  may  bad 
for  and  buy  these  bricks  and  things,  wiiich 
wer€  my  fatber^s,  but,  by  God^  no  man  li- 
ving shftU  come  on  to  this  ground  withhorse 
«nd  cait  to  fetdi  them  away.  The  land  is 
mine,  and  if  the  buyer  takes  anything 
away,  it  shall  be  on  hb  hack.'  The  father 
had  transferred  the  land,  and  all  on  it,  to 
the  sen,  in  Older  «o  cheat  the  law«  Nobody 
was,  therefore,  found  to  bid  or  buy.  I, 
therefore,'  continues  Mr  Ij.,  ^  decline  aU 
tiausacdons  with  Americana,  it  being  im- 
possible with  nkitf  to  buy  or  sell  anything 
of  importance  under  4hc«r  present  papef 
aystem.  I  keep  my  money  in  the  funds. 
Housekeeping  is  very  cheap «  lOOlbs.  of 
fine  flour  costs  only  two  doUais  t  afinefat 
sheep,  two  dollars ;  beef  equslly  cheap, 
three  or  four  cents,  twopence  per  pound, 
the  hide  and  tallow  being  thought  the  moat 
valuable;  one  doaen  of  fat  fowls  from 
three  quartesB  to  one  doUar.  Land  hers 
gives  a  man  no  Importance ;  store-keepen 
«nd  clerks  rank  much  above  farmers,  who 
ore  never  seen  in  genteel  parties  and  circles. 
Yet,  here  is  the  finest  arable  and  pasture 
land  in  the  known  world,  on  which  grass, 
the  most  luxuriant,  is  seen  rotting  for  want 
of  cattle.  Just  kill  a  few  of  the  large  trees 
where  there  is  no  underwood,  and  you  have 
a  beautiful  clover-field  and  other  grass  in- 
termixed, as  ever  art  elsewhere  produced. 
Thereis  no  laying  down  here;  itis  all  done 
hy  nature  as  if  by  magic.  The  land  is  full 
of  all  nseflil  grass  seeds,  which  only  want 
mm  snd  air  to  call  them  into  a  lonodiering 
•nperabundance.  But  what  is  land,  however 
rial,  without  popularion  to  cultivate  it,  or 
a  mailcet  to  consume  its  produce,  which  is 
iiere  bought  much  under  what  dther  I  or 
yon  couM  raise  it  for.  Fanners  are  conse- 
quently men  of  no  importance.  They  live, 
k  is  true,  and  will  always  live,  but  T  much 


doubt  if  ever  the  impoitnt  Bn^Ui  ftnnar 
could  be  satisfied  with  such  living  and 
fiuming.  I  feel  great  difficulty  in  adnsnig 
any  friendi  on  the  subject  of  emigratioB* 
I  mean  to  wait  two  years  longer  tefoe  I 
do  it  liiberty  and  indqicndenoe,  of  wUdl 
you  and  X  thougiht  somiieh  and  so  highly^ 
while  on  the  other  ode  of  the  Adutiet 
sink  and  fade  ia  value  on  a  oeaaer  view. 
Nobody  here  properly  apprtsciates,  but  aU 
most  all  abuse,  Uiis  boasted  liberty.  -Li- 
berty here  means,  to  do  eadi  as  he  pleases; 
to  care  for  nothing  and  nobody,  and  cheat 
everybody.  If  I  buy  an  estate,  and  ad- 
vance Inon^  before  I  get  a  title,  it  is  ten 
to  one  but  i  lose  it,  and  never  get  a  title 
that  is  worth  having»  My  garden  cost  me, 
this  summer  only,  60  dollars,  and  aU  the 
produce  was  stolen  by  boys  and  young  men, 
who  profosaedto  think  they  hadthe  fibertyto 
do  so.  If  you  complain  10  their  ftiends  and 
snperioffo,  dM  answer  is,  ^  Oh,  it  is  only  a 
boyish  trick,  not  wordinotlee.'  And  again, 
I  teQ  the  gendemen,  that  if  I  wished  to 
ho  social  sttd  get  dnmk  with  them,  I  dare 
not;  for  they  would  take  the  iiberfy  to 
scratch  me  like  a  tiger,  and  gouge,  and 
dirk  me.  I  cannot  part  with  my  nose  and 
eyes.  The  friendly  equsHty  and  inters 
course,  however,  which  can  be  had  widi 
tlL  ranks  and  grades,  and  the  impossibffi- 
ty  of  coming  to  absolute  poverty,  are  die 
foest  features  of  this  ooontiy.  '  You  are 
gouig  to  Birkbeck's  settlement  f — *  I  am, 
eh.'—'  I  visited  bodi  Birkbedr  and  Flower 
in  June  last,  l^kheek  is  a  fine  msm,  in  a 
bad  cause.  He  Was  wordi  about  19,0001 
aterlii^,bttthas  deceived  hinueWuid  others. 
Both  his  and  Flower's  settlement  (whidl 
are  all  one),  Ualla  humbug.  They  are  aH 
in  the  mire,  and  cannot  get  out ;  and  they, 
therefore,  by  all  manner  of  noeaas  and  arlg; 
endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Birkbed 
tells  me,  the  reason  why  he  does  not  cul- 
tivate  his  land  is,  because  he  can  buy  pro- 
duce cheaper  at  Harmony,  much  chnper 
tlian  he  can  raise  it,  although  its  price  ia 
double  what  I  am  giving  at  Lexington 
nmrket.    The  Uarmooites  all  work,  and 

Jay  nothing  for  labour.  Mr  Birkbeck,  in 
une  last,  was  the  proprietor  of  10,000 
acres,  and  forfeited  his  first  deposit,  ten 
cents  an  acre,  on  30,000  acres,  which 
prove  to  be,  as  is  his  settlement  generally, 
the  worst  land  in  Illinois.  Nobody  now 
cares  to  buy  of,  or  settle  down,  with  other 
him  or  Flower.  I  like  Flower  the  least ;  I 
wottid  preftr  Birkbeck  for  a  neighbour, 
dressed  up,  as  he  is,  in  a  little  mean  dup 
hat,  and  coarse  domestic  doChes  from 
Harmony,  living  in  a  Ittde  -log-house, 
smoking  segars,  and  drinlnng  bad  whitiky, 
just  as  I  found  him,  rough  as  he  waa.  Mr 
O.  Flower  is  inducing  mechanics  to  come 
from  aH  parts  to  settle,  althougli  there  is 
no  employment  for  them,  nor  any  market 
now,  nor  in  foture,  at  New  Orieatts,  or 
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«lievlief%ftrprodBoe»  valets  awBrcameB, 
vlMch  maj  reqiiin  Amerioi  to  mpply  cdMr 
nadotts  ia  want.  Sometimes  i  tfatnk  Btrk. 
tok  is  right.  Bat  stiU  I  think  that  both  be 
and  Flower  will  get  rid  of  all  thehr  doUan, 
•ad  never  tabamore ;  doUan  and  tbejr  will 
part  for  ever.  Thegr  will  liv«,.but  act  aa 
they  did,  and  might  hare  lived,  in  &ig. 
land  or  in  the  Eaitcm  States.  Labour  costs 
more  than  double  what  it  docs  ia  the  esst* 
The*  wett  is  fit  only  for  poor  men,  who  an 
Ae  only  proper  pioneers  of  the  wilderness. 
I  do  not  bdieve  that  land  will  improve  in 
value,  but  that  much  money  will  be  was- 
ted in  improvements.  Slavery,  sir,  is  not 
so  bad  as  we  theoght  it  to  be,  provided  the 
slaves  are  not  hired  out  like  pack-horses, 
hvl  kept  by  their  owB  proper  owners.  They 
voaU  then  be  gantlcme»-servants.  You 
kaow  that  we  never  pri^  a  pack-horw, 
aor  treat  it  so  kindly  as  one  of  our  own.*  '* 
*^  The  AsMtican,  eoasMered  as  an  ani- 
mal, is  fikhy,  bordering  en  the  beastly  9 
as  a  man,  he  seems  a  bemg  of  superior  ca- 
pabilities «  his  attentioa  to  his  tei^  whieh 


are  generally  very  white,  is  a  fine  cxcep- 
I6sa  to  his  general  habits.    AU  hie    ' 


sad  imperfections 
the  semi-barhariaa.' 


I  natural ;  these  of 


Here  is  another  amiable  fkinily  pio« 
tare. 

*'  To  his  honour  Judge  Qhambers^s  tt» 
bieshfast.  HU  log^iavsm  %•  conrfitriahU  i 
htfarmt  two  and  a  half  quarter  sectioasy 
ttod  raises  from  40  to  ^00  bushels  of  com' 
an  acre.  Nearly  all  the  good  land  oa  this 
road  is  entered.  *•  I  had,'  lays  he,  *•  hard 
work  for  the  first  two  or  three  years.'  The 
jiidge  is  a  smart  man  of  about  40,  and  not 
only  a  judge^  but  a  aenaior  also,  and  what 
is  more,  the  best  korte-jockey  in  the  state. 
He  seems  very  active,  prudent,  cautious, 
aad  iadustrious,  and,  like  aU  the  rest  of 
the  psople  on  this  road,  kind-hearted.  He 
fills  the  twolbid  station  of  maiier  and  otU 
kr  in  fart  ^  I  say  m  part,  for,  as  he  hsa 
no  servant,  the  drudgeiy  must  be  done  by 
the  traveller  himself,  if  he  have  a  horse  or 
horses.  His  honour  left  my  driver  to  do 
all,  and  hastily  rode  off  to  a  distant  mill 
for  his  grist,  now  much  wanted,  and  with 
t^hidx  he  returned  in  about  two  hours, 
#hile  her  honour,  Mrs  Judge,  and  the  six 
Miss  Judges,  prraared  my  good  breakfast. 
Thew  ladies  do  all  the  work  of  die  house, 
and  some  of  the  field  s  everything  seems 
comfortable  and  easy  to  them,  although  the 
blue  sky  aad  the  hrosd  sun  stare  and  peep 
through  cracfcn  and  crevices  in  the  roof  of 
their  house.  While  I  sat  at  breakiast,  his 
honour's  mother,  a  fine  smttt  young  wo- 
man of  fourscore^  csme  briskly  riding  up, 
and  alighted  at  the  door ;  aa  good  a  horse- 
woman as  ever  mounted  a  side-saddle.  She 
had  been  to  pay  a  distant  visit,  and  seem- 
ed as  though  her  strength  aad  youth  were 
renewed,  VSn  the  eagle's.    She  reminded 


nse  of  Moses,  *  with  Ua  eye  not  dim,  not 
hie  natural  foiee  abated.' " 

Twofold  character  indeed,  Mr  Faux ! 
iadge,  senator,  taTem  ke^er^  former, 
boBtler,  borse^jockey,  anc!  waiter^  all 
one !  Call  ye  this  Twofold  ? 

*' Another  Judge  I  a  DbbW  ooma  to  JadgemflBtr* 
*«  I  had  a  long  and  interestmg  conver- 
iatioo  with  a  young  lawyer,  the  supreme 
Judge  Hart,  living  in  this  town,  but  pro- 
scribed and  suspended  for  tending  m  chaU 
Unge  to  three  sgents  of  his  estates  in  Ken- 
tucky, who,  after  injuring  him,  caricatured 
him,  and  then  reftised  to  fight ^' 

The  Supreme  Judge,  Hart,  is  a  gay 
ng  man  of  twenty.^re,  foil  of  wit  and 
lorous  doqueace,  mixing  with  all  com- 
panies at  this  tavern,  where  he  seems  ne>* 
ther  above  nor  below  any,  dressed  in  an 
old  white  beaver  hat,  coarse  thveadbaro 
eoat  and  trowsers  of  the  same  doth  (do- 
mestic,) and  yellow  striped  waiseoat,  with 
his  eoat  out  at  the  dbows ;  yet  very  clean- 
ly in  hisperson,  and  refined  in  his  lan- 
guage. What  can  be  the  inducement  for  a 
young  man,  like  him,  equal  to  all  things^ 
to  live  thus,  and  here  ?** 

Tet  one  more  judicial  sketch* 
*>*•  Judge  Waggoner,  who  was  a  notori-. 
ons  hog-etealer,  was  reoeady  accused,  while 
sitting  on  the  bench,  by  Major  Hooker,  the 
hunter,  googer,  whipper,  and  nose-bster,of 
stealing  noany  hogs,  and  being,  although  a 
judge,  the  greatest  vogue  in  the  United 
States.  Tlus  was  the  Major's  answer  Uk 
the  question  G»*/ly,  or  Not  GuUty^  on  an 
indictment  presented  against  him.  The 
oimrt  lauded,  and  the  Judge  raved,  anci 
bade  Hooker  go  out  and  he  would  fight 
him.  The  Major  agreed,  but  said,  *  Judge» 
you  shsll  go  six  imles  into  the  woods,  and 
the  longest  Hver  shall  come  back  to  tell  hhi 
tale  I'  The  Judge  would  not  go.  The 
Major  was  now,  in  his  turn,  much  enraged 
by  the  Judge  ordering  him  into  court  to 
pay  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  for  some  former 
offence,  the  present  indictment  being  8u£> 
fered  to  dio^** 

^  Judge  Waggoner  recently  shook  hands 
at  a  whiucy  shop^  with  a  man  coming  be« 
fore  him  that  day,  to  be  tried  for  murder* 
He  drank  his  healtb,  and  wished  him  wett 


pigeon  roost  is  a  singular  sight  in 
tliinly  settled  states,  particularly  in  Tenes- 
see  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  roost 
extends  over  either  a  portion  of  woodland 
or  barrens,  from  four  to  six  miles  in  dr- 
cnmference.  The  screaming  noise  they 
make  when  thus  roosting  is  heard  at  a  di^ 
tance  of  six  miles ;  and  when  the  beedi- 
nuts  are  ripe,  they  fly  200  miles  to  dinner, 
in  immense  docks,  hidins  the  sun  and  daric- 
ening  the  air  like  a  thick  passing  doud. 
"[Hiey  thus  travd  400  miles  daily.  They 
roost  on  the  high  forest  trees,  which  they 
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cover  in  tbe  same  maimer  as  bees  in  iwttrms 
cover  a  bush,  being  |nled  one  on  theother, 
fhnn  the  lowest  to  the  topmost  boaghs, 
which  so  laden,  are  seen  continually  bending 
and  falling  with  their  crashiog  weight,  and 
presentiDg  a  scene  of  confusion  and  destruc- 
tion, too  strange  to  describe,  and  too  dan* 
gcrous  to  be  approached  by  either  man  or 
beast.  While  Uie  living  birds  are  gone  to 
Uieir  distant  dinner,  it  is  common  mr  maa. 
and  animals  to  gather  up  or  devour  the. 
dead,  then  found  in  cart-loads.  When  the 
roost  is  among  the  saplings,  on  which  the 
pigeonsalight  without  breasing  them  dowot 
only  bending  them  to*tbe  gnmnd,  the  self- 
slaughter  is  not  so  great;  and  at  night, 
men,  with  lanterns  and  poles,  approach  and 
beat  them  to  death  without  mudi  personal 
danger.  But  the  grand  mode  of  taking 
them  is  by  setting  fire  to  the  high  dead 
grass,  leaves,  and  shrubs  undemeaili^  in  a 
wide  blaadng  circle,  fired  at  diffierent  parts^ 
at  the  same  time,  so  as  soon  to  meet.  Then 
down  rush  (he  pigeons  in  immense  num- 
bers, and  indescribable  confusion,  to  be^ 
roasted  alive,  and  gathered  up  deaid  next 
day  ftom  heaps  two  feet  deep.** 

'*  The  term  elegant  is  nowhere  so  little 
understood  as  in  this  country.  One  of  Mr 
Birkbeck*s  neighbours*  sons  fisdltng  sick, 
the  father  applied  to  Mr  B.'s  chest  tor  me- 
dicine, and  received  it.  Mr  B.  next  morn- 
ing said  to  the  father,  *•  Well,  sir,  how  did 
the  medicine  operate  ?* — *  Oh,  sir,  elegant- 
ly,' was  the  reply.'* 

The  following  incident  oocuiff  ai 
Philadelphia. 

**  At  night,  I  went  into  the  black  church, 
where  the  black  minister  shewed  mudi  un- 
cultivated talent  After  sennon  they  be- 
gan singing  merrily,  and  continued,  with- 
out  stopping,  one  hour,  till  they  became 
exhausted  and  breathless — ^  Oh !  come  to 
Zion,  cornel*  ^  Hallelujah,*  &c.  And 
then,  <  O  won't  you  have  my  lovely  bleed- 
ing Jatuf,^  a  thpusand  times  repeated  in 
full  thundering  diorus  to  the  tune  of  *•  T6L 
de  rol.'  While  all  the  time  they  were 
clapping  hands,  shouting,  and  jumping, 
and  exclaiming,  *•  Ah  Lord !  Good  Lord  I 
Oive  me  Jasus ;  Amen.'  At  half  past  ten 
this  meeting  broke  up.  For  an  hour  it 
seemed  like  Bedlam  let  loose.  At  the 
dose,  one  female  said,  striking  the  breasts 
of  two  male  friends,  '  We  had  a  happy 
time  of  it' " 

*'*•  A  common  hot  day  at  Washington,.^ 
The  wind  southerly,  like  the  breath  of  an 
oven  ;  the  thermometer  vacillating  between 
90  and  100 ;  the  sky  blue  and  cloudless  ; 
the  sun  sheddmg  a  blazing  light ;  the  face 
of  the  land,  and  everything  upon  it,  save 
trees,  withered,  dusty,  baked,  and  conti- 
nually  heated,  insomuch  that  water  would 
almost  hiss  on  it ;  the  atmosphere  swarm- 
ing with  noxious  insects,  flies,  bugs,  moa« 
quitoes^  and  grasshoppers,  and  withal  no 
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drying,'th«t  an  animal  and  Tegatobte  life  fa 
exposed  to  a  continual  process  of  lexJuni** 
tion.  The  breezes,  if  any,  are  perfdhed 
by  nuisances  of  all  sorts,  emptied  into  the 
streets,  rotting  carcases,  and  tiie  gvli»Htifflif 
of  dismal  swamps,  made  vocal  and  alive 
with  toads,  lizards,  and  bellowing  bull- 
frogs.  Few  people  are  stirring,  except  ne- 
groes ;  all  faces,  save  those  of  blades,  pale, 
langnid,  and  lengthened  with  laadtoide,  ex- 
pressive of  anything  but  ease  and  happi- 
ness. Now  and  thai  an  emigrant  or  two 
fall  dead  at  the  cold  spring,  or  fonntam  ; 
others  are  lying  on  the  fliwr,  flat  on  their 
backs ;  all,  whether  idle  or  employed,  are 
oomfertlesB,  being  in  an  everlasting  steam* 
bath,  and  feeling  offimaive  to  thcmsdve* 
and  others.  At  table^  pleased  with  nothing, 
beessise  both  vegetable  and  animal  feodls 
gsnerally  withcrad,  toughened,  and  taiafed, 
the  beverage,  tea  or  oofieey  oontaios  dead 
flies;  the  beds  and  bed-rooma,  at  ni^c, 
present  a  smothering  unalbning  wannth, 
the  walls  being  thoroughly  heat^  and  be- 
ing withinside  like  the  outside  of  an  oven  in 
continual  use.  Hard  is  the  h>t  of  him  wba 
bears  the  heat  and  burthen  of  this  d»y,  and 
pitiable  the  fate  of  the  poor  emigrant,  ta^^ 
mg  in  vain  fbr  comforts,  cool  breeses,who]e- 
some  diet,  and  the  old  friends  of  his  native 
land*  Atmidnighit,  the  lightningwbngs  and 
bull-frogs  become  luminous  and  melodioor. 
The  ffies  seem  an  Egyptian  plague,  and  get 
mortised  into  the  oily  butter,  which  how 
them  like  bird-lime." 

Ohejam  toHs  .'—Nobody  will  sup* 
pose  that  we  have  been  quoting  these 
things  with  any  other  view  than  that 
of  amusing  our  readers  with  this  vao^ 
dern  Socrates^  and  the  amiabre  nan* 
ner  in  which  he  has  played  the  part 
of  his  own  Xenophon.  At  the  same 
time^  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose, 
that  Socrates  tells  anythins  bat  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  truth,  and  his 
anecdotes  certainly  body  A)rth  thefisrm 
and  pressure  of  most  strange  and  pic- 
turesque modes  of  human  existence. 

The  result  of  his  researches  seem^ 
to  he  exactly  the  same  with  that  whicb 
'^  Cobbett's  Year's  Residence  in  Ame* 
rica"  points  to..  He  has  seen  the 
fiirkbecks  and  the  Flowers,  &6  &e.. 
all  cleaning  then:  own  ^oes,  and  wash* 
ing  their  own  potatoes,  for  the  want 
of  servants— he  has  seen  English  don* 
sels,  who  used  to  finger  the  pkno-fwte 
at  home,  skinning  pigs,  and  undressing 
themselves  and  sleeping^  in  the  same 
room  with  both  men  and  pigs — he  is 
satisfied  that  all  the  Prairie  gen  try,  wha 
have  any  money,  are  losing  that  as  fast 

Essible,  along  with  every  oUier 
thing  they  Drought  wita  theni 
the  regions  of  dvilisation.    Wi^ 
16 
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to  meet  witb^  is  a  very  little  book  en- 
titled "  Percy's  Masque," — and  it  is 
much  more  than  tolerable.  It  is  really, 
if  the  author  be  a  yery  young  man,  a 
moat  promising  Essay.  There  is  an 
elegance  of  language,  which  shews  per« 
feet  and  intelligent  familiarity  with 
our  models  of  the  best  age ;  and  there 


have  not  quoted  fWnn  this  part  of  his 
book,  however ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
we  believe  the  public  is  quite  satis- 
fied as  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats, 
and  as  for  the  garnish  of  Mr  William 
Faux,  we  really  cannot  imagine  that 
any  oae  feels  much  desire  to  be  inform* 

edidxmtthefiunilysparringsandjar-     , 

rings  of  the  Flowers  and  the  Btrk-    is  a  certain  elegance  of  thought  and 

becks,  die  amours  of  young  Flower '^^-    — ' — **  — -" 

and  Miss  Andrews  the  governess,  or 
even  the  airs  of  Biddv  the  chamber- 
maid, with  the  whole  method  and 
mystery  of  her  exemplary  humilia- 
tion. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever in  this  book  concerning  whatu^e 
might  have  been  most  anxious  to  re- 
oeive  -flome  information  about-^viz. 
the  present  condition  of  iiteraiure,  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  This 
was  a  matter  entirely  out  of  our  friend's 
viray :  and  we  do  not  mean  to  say,  that 
if  ^e  had  touched  thereupon^  we  should 
have  thanked  him. 

We  wish  very  sincerely,  however, 
that  some  American  scholar  would 
write  something  like  a  sketch  of  what 
has  been,  and  is  going  on.  Their  Re- 
views^ &e*  seldom  or  never  travel  so 
&x  as  this ;  and  wheii  a  stray  number 
does  find  its  way,  it  is  sure  to  be,  three- 
parts  out  of  four,  occupied  with  £ng- 
lish  books  of  the  preceding  year,  which 
ore  either  perfectly  wdl  known  to 
everybody  here,  or  irremediably  for- 
gotten. Why  have  they  no  journal 
exclusively  their  own — ^their  own  in 
subject,  as  well  as  in  execution  ?— «s 
much  their  own,  for  example,  as  our 
English  journals  are  English  ? 

We  see  but  few  of  their  books  either. 
A  life  of  "  James  Otis"  was  lately  put 
into  our  hands,  and  we  expected  much 
entertainment  from  the  history  of  one 
of  the  great  men  of  the  Revolution. 
We  were  sadly  disappointed.  It  is 
Auch  a  book  as  a  young  Irish  student 
fVesh  fh>m  Trinity  mi^t  be  supposed 
to  write  about  £mmett-*-for  we  will 
not  mention  Curran— a  mere  piece  of 
boyish  drivelling — ^nay,  ''  worse  of 
worst  extended,',  of  boyish  book-ma- 
king. "  letters  on  the  Eastern  States,'^ 
seemed  to  us  to  be  another  very  medi- 
/octe  affair ;  and  as  for ' '  The  Idle  Man," 
'^Koningmarke,  the  Long  Finne,"  and 
all  the  other  endless  imitations  of  the 
Sketchbook,  and  Knickerbocker,  they 
are  to  us  utterly  unmeaning  imbecili- 
ty.  The  only  tokmble  attempt  in  the 
poetical  way  that  we  have  happened 
Vou  XIV. 


conception,  which  renders  us  even 
more  anxious  to  be  informed  of  the 
posterior  proceedings  of  the  author. 
Two  difiPerent  editions  of  our  Maga- 
zine, by  the  way,  are  published  every 
month  within  the  United  States :  and 
one  of  them  at  least  beats  the  original 
hollow,  in  the  weighty  matters  of  pa- 
per, ink,  and  typographical  execution, 
as  well  maybe,  where  there  is  neither 
the  hurry,  nor  the  expense  of  author- 
ship. Would  it  be  too  much  for  one 
or  both  of  the  publishers  who  are  thus 
thriving  upon  our  exertions,  to  make 
some  return  now  and  then  in  the  shape 
of  a  parcel  of  American  books  ?  We 
throw  out  the  hint,  not  doubting  that 
our  good  friends  will  take  it  in  good 
part ;  snd  we  shall  certainly  be  iMsap- 
pointed  if  it  meets  with  no  attention 
at  their  hands. 

Since  we  are  talking  of  such  matters, 
there  is  a  notion  that  has  long  been  in 
our  heads,  and  we  shall  take  this  on- 
portunity  of  mentioning  it — assuredly 
not  with  any  views,  or  the  possibility 
of  them,  as  to  ourselves.  We  regard  the 
Americans— how  could  we  do  other- 
wise ? — as  immeasurably  nearer  to  us 
than  any  other  people  in  the  world  ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  jealousies  and  pre- 
judices, the  two  nations  must  oonti-« 
nue  kindred  as  long  as  they  speak  the 
same  tongue.    Now,  although  we  are 
living  under  different  governments,  we 
really  can  see  no  good  reason  why  that 
circumstance  should  at  all  affect  the 
literature  which  is,  and  ever  must  be, 
the  common  food  of  both.  In  the  last 
age,  English  authors  had  no  remedy 
when  their  books  were  pirated  in  Ire- 
land— that  has  been  corrected — ^it  was 
corrected  long  before  the  Union.  Why, 
merely  because  the  Americans  have 
President  Munroe,  and  we  stick  to 
King  George,  should  the  author  who 
writes  equally  for  England  and  Ame- 
rica, (as  air  authors  who  write  in  the 
common  languagemustdo,)why  should 
he  be  paid  for  his  writings  only  by 
one  half  of  his  readers?  This  is  not 
fair  in  itself ;  and  the  doing  away  with 
such  a  thing,  would  tend,  we  suapect, 
4C 
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mucli  more  than  most  peq^k  can  have 
any  notion^  to  the  diffusion  of  friend* 
ly  and  benignant  feelings  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  countries.  Look 
to  Germany  for  an  example.  Surely 
there  are  more  natural  ties  between  us 
and  our  American  cousins^  tlian  be* 
tween  the -subjects  of  the  different 
states  of  that  country.  Yet  their  li« 
terature  is  considered  as  a  common 
property^  which  it  were  sin  and  shame 
to  leave  unprotected;  and  the  poet 
who  writes  and  publishes  in  Berlin, 
draws  as  much  profit  from  the  copiesof 
his  book  sold  in  Dresden^  Munich^  or 
Hanover^  as  if  these  were  the  capitals, 
not  of  other  kingdoms,  but  of  other 
counties.  Why  should  it  not  be  so 
vdth  those  who*  have  the  same  Shake- 
speare, and  the  same  Franklin  it 

The  proposal  would  certainly  come 
y/ith  the  best  grace  at  present  from 
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the  oUier  side  of  the  Atkntic:  but 
they  must  hope  tihat  the  benefit  would 
ere  long  be  quite  reciprocal ;  and  far 
be  it  from  us  to  hope  otherwise.  As 
things  are,  they  have  the  mortification 
to  see  their  best  writers  pnblidiing 
here  rather  than  at  home ;  and  in  &ct, 
even  at  this  moment  the  thing  tells 
mudi  more  againtt  American  genius, 
than  it  does/or  American  purses. 

There  would  be  something  very  de« 
lightfid  in  the  soectacle  of  two  great 
nations,  whose  blood  is  the  same,  and 
the  far  best  part  of  whose  feelings  and 
manners  must  be  the  same  also,  thus 
recognising  the  rights  of  that  genius, 
whidi,  whatever  mav  be  the  course  of 
external  events,  notiiing  can  prevent 
fbom  being  and  continuing  to  be  a  com- 
mon property, — and,  we  should  fidn 
bdieve,  an  equal  pride. 


LBTTSa  TO  CRRISTOPHBB  NORTH,  BSQ.  CONCERNING  MR  TICKLER  S  LAST 
APPEARANCE  IN  MA6A. 


Dear  North, 

How  is  Tickler?  I  have  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  these  some 
months,  but  have  vast  fears  for  his 
sanity.  Did  you  observe  him  at  his 
last  potation  at  Ambrose's  look  any 
way  rabid,  and  manifest  a  stupendous 
horror  at  the  vision  of  a  tumbler  of 
punch  ?  Does  he  froth  at  the  mouth, 
and  make  articulate  noises,  very  much 
resembling  the  barking  of  a  dog  ?  Does 
he  imagine  his  posteriors  transmogrir 
fied  into  flint-glass,  and  liis  head 
sprouting  out  into  the  configuration  of 
a  cabbage?  Answer  me,  my  dear 
friend,  by  return  of  post,  for  I  bye 
the  senior  in  my  inmost  heart,  and 
feel  an  interest  in  his  welfare.  I  think 
his  last  letter  on  Lawless  decidedly 
insane.  Not  at  all  that  I  object  to  his 
badgering  the  Irishman  to  his  heart's 
content — ^he  mav  growl  at  the  gor- 
mandizer until  he  bursts ;  but  I  am 
truly  sorry  to  see  him  dragging  in  the 
cursed  question  of  Emancipation,  and 
talking  in  the  fashion  of  Sir  Harcourt 
Lees,  Bart. 

In  short,  Kit,  let  that  question  and 
all  belonging  to  it  be  fiatr  from  your 
pages.  Let  it  furnish  quaking  for  the 
Quarterly,  and  el^acs  for  the  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  let  it  not  be  manufactured 
into  Balaam  for  Blackwood.  I  agree 
with  Tickler,  of  course,  in  his  repro- 
batioa  of  the  Whig  people,  and  am 


sorry  that  we  have  ever  snfibred  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  fall  into  the  bands 
of  that  fanatic  faction ;  but  let  Tim 
rave  as  he  pleases  about  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  would 
be  contrary  to  all  the  plain  dictates  of 
human  nature,  if  they  did  not  cling  to 
that  body  of  men  by  whose  agency 
they  imagine  they  will  be  able  to  ac- 
complish their  admission  to  what 
every  one  of  every  sect  must  be  anxi- 
ous for— rights  equal  to  those  enjoyed 
by  their  feUow-subjccts.  Now,  the 
bulk  of  us  Tory  folk  are  ram-stam, 
right-a-head  against  that ;  and  what 
wonder  is  it,  let  me  ask  you,  that  they 
^ould  flee  into  the  bosom  of  Whig- 
gery,  and  lie  among  the  pots?  If  I 
haa  no  other  reason  of  wishing  fiyr 
Catholic  Emancipation,  than  the  eer« 
tainty  that  the  carrying  of  that  mea- 
sure would  make  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  come  over  to  us  without  delay, 
— would  make  them  quit  the  colours 
of  the  ungodly — that  one  consideration 
would  make  me  wish  for  it.  At  pre- 
sent, a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  is 
much  to  be  pitied.  Being  a  gentleman, 
of  course  he  hates  whiggery  as  he  does 
swindling — ^but  is  nevertheless  obliged 
to  look  to  it  as  the  pass  for  him  into 
the  citadel  of  the  Constitution.  He  is 
obliged  to  butter  Brougham,  magnify 
Mackintosh,  ay,  and  even  knuckle  to 
Newport!  Turpe  et  miserabUe/  His 
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stomach  is  beyond  doubt  turning,  and 
his  gorge  rising;  but  what  will  you 
have  him  to  do,  as  long  as  tiw  a^  de« 
termined  to  keep  him  away  from  us, 
except  catch  hold  of  any  implement, 
however  filthy,  which  will  buoy  him 
up  ?  Tickler,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has 
used  some  very  disingenuous  argu- 
ments* For  example,  he  says,  the 
peasantry  are  murdering,  burning, 
brain^battering,  crowbar-twisting,  H 
etetera,  ei  cceterorum,  in  the  south  of 
Ireland-^the  peasantry  are  Catholic»— ' 
therefore  the  Catholics  should  not  be 
emancipated.  Now,  this  is  not  fair, 
Timotneus.  It  is  not  their  Catholicism, 
but  their  ^^norance,  their  want,  their 
oppressed  state,  that  sets  them  in  mis- 
cnlevotts  motion.  Make  them  as  com- 
fortable as  TOUT  fat  Yorkshire  clowuj 
ay,  or  as  tne  saug  shepherds  round 
your  own  snug  cottage  at  Southside, 
and  you  will  soon  see  that  their  reli- 
gion will  not  excite  them  to  the  deeds 
of  arms  which  you  so  pathetically  de- 
precate. Your  bantling  is,  I  am  sorry 
to  hear,  of  a  sickly  temperament,  cross, 
of  course,  inclined  to  squall  eternally 
—most  destructive  of  your  peace  of 
mind,  and,  in  fact,  the  complete  bane 
of  every  domestic  enjoyment.  I  shall 
not  easily  foiget  the  scene  that  was 
going  forward,  on  that  memorable 
evenmg,  when  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  drop  in  unexpectedly  on  you* 
I  need  but  barely  hint  at  it,  Tim,  to 
make  all  the  facts  at  once  present  to 
your  mind.  If  I  might  venture  to  in- 
trude on  domestic  privacy,  and  to  in- 
terfere with  family  arrangements,  I 
would  beg  leave  to  recommend  you 
and  Mrs  T.  to  put  young  Timothy  out 
at  nurse  instanier,  especially  if  you  in- 
tend to  see  your  friends  occasionally, 
as  I  am  sure  you  do.  I  suspect  that 
your  infant's  unevenness  of  temper  is 
the  eause  of  your  late  increasing  bit- 
terness, and,  very  probably,  of  your 
last  month's  indignation  against  the 
Irish.  Now,  the  heir  of  Southside  is 
•  staunch  member  of  the  kirk,  and 
still,  neither  you  nor  your  beloved 
spouse  ever  thought  of  attributing  his 
unhappy  disposition  to  his  connection 
with  that  body,  which  had  for  its 
founder  the  sourest  of  all  the  polemical 
ffentlemen  of  his  time.  No,  my  old 
boy,  contrive  to  make  the  child  as  fat 
and  fair  as  the  young  sons  of  £rin,  and 
your  cot  will  once  more  be  the  scene 
of  quiet  and  content. 
In  hot.  North,  between  you  and 


me,  the  old  fellow  is  gulled,  bammed, 
humbugged,  bamboozled,  and  bit  I 
forget  who  it  is  that  says,  *'  Nullum  est 
fnag'nikfn  ingenium  sine  mixturd  i2e- 
mentia!."  Whoever  said  it,  was  a  sen- 
sible fellow,  and  I  now  feel  the  full 
force  of  it.  You  know  I  have  my  own 
mad  fits  now  and  then ;  but  I  never  set 
them  down  to  the  cause  of  my  great 
genius,  until  I  bfheld  Timothy  s  won- 
derful aberration  from  common  sense. 
Now,  indeed,  I  have  reason  to  feel 
proud  of  them,  and  I  am  confirmed  in 
my  opinion  when  I  look  about  me. 
Byron's  affection  is  erident  to  the 
whole  world— it  has  certainly  lasted 
an  alarminj^  length  of  time.  Coleridge 
too,  is,  I  think,  pretty  generally  allow- 
ed to  be  rather  frequently  aj^/  subject 
for  St  Luke's.  Southey  s  Vision  is  in 
itself  evidence  sufficient  as  to  his  state 
of  mind  at  no  distant  period;  and  Shel)-  ^ 
ley  must  have  been  insane,  when  be- 
moaning his  fnend  Johnny  as  Adonais, 
and  roaring  forth  his  horrors  in  the 
Cend.  Leigh  Hunt,  I  must  confess, 
is  a  favourite  of  mine — there  is  some- 
thing ingenuous  and  jaunty  about  him 
that  pleases,  and  I  shall  therefore  ad- 
mit him  into  my  list  of  mad  geniuses. 
I  pronounce  his  madness  to  be  som^ 
thing  like  Ophelia's,  who,  like  him, 
sung  "  hey,  nonny  nonny"  songs,  and 
adorned  her  head  with  fiowers,  blue, 
red,  and  yellow,  as  he  does  his  thighs 
with  inexpressibles  of  the  last-men- 
tioned colour.  Perhaps,  however,  more 
strictly  speaking,  his  malady  is  a  ner- 
vous afiection,  arising  from  his  being 
too  much  addicted  to  tea. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Tickler  should  share  in  the  weak- 
ness of  his  contemporaries,  but  it  is 
very  ridiculous  to  behold  the  old  cock, 
who  has  been  crowing  so  vociferously 
over  the  remains  of  detected  and  van- 
quished humbug  in  the  Quarterly,  in 
tne  Edinburgh,  in  everywhere,  in  fact, 
where  it  existed,  shewing  in  his  own 
person  that  human  nature  will  still 
ever  be  liable  to  its  inroads.  He  talks 
of  Ireland,  and  of  Irish  affairs,  with  as 
much  earnestness  and  gravity,  as  if  he 
were  Secretary  for  that  country,  and 
gives  as  dismsl  a  picture  of  priests  and 
of  their  doings,  ad  if  he  were  the  Lau- 
reate himself,  holding  forth  on  Spain 
and  the  Inquisition  in  the  Quarterly. 
This  is  very  foolish.  I  will  not  feel  at 
all  surprised  if  in  your  next  Number 
he  gives  an  equally  luminous  disserta- 
tion on  the  Sibalams  and  Usators  of 
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Tdoibiictoo,  who,  I  am  grieved  to 
learn^  are  the  two  parties  who  at  pre- 
sent distract  ^at  fine  country.  He 
raves^  too^  about  Orangeism,  and  Irish 
papers,  and  such  small  deer,  as  if  he 
were  one  of  the  herd,  and  most  deeply 
interested  in  the  subject ;  but  he  just 
knows  as  much  of  the  politics  of  the 
sister  kingdom,  as  a  very  different  cha- 
racter, (but  equidly  ancient  as  Timo- 
thy, if  not  more  so,  being  a  grandfa^ 
ther,)  M.  Jay,  does  of  its  geography. 
This  worthy  Liberal,  in  that  very  silly 
work,  "  V Hermit  en  Prison"  intro- 
duces a  young  gentleman,  saying  with 
all  the  appearance  of  vraisemblance, 
**  I  proceeded  to  Cork,  and  took  lod- 
gings in  a  tavern  near  the  harbour." 
Now,  M.  Jay,  knowing  that  Cork  had 
a  harbour,  never  thought  of  inquiring 
how  far  distant  it  might  be  from  the 
city,  but  clapped  down  the  above, 
chuckling,  no  doubt,  at  his  knowledge, 
and  in  no  danger  of  being  detected  by 
his  Parisian  admirers.  As  well  might 
your  friend  Dr  Scott  declare,  in  nis 
forthcoming  tour  to  France,  "  I  put 
up  at  an  hotel  in  Paris,  within  a  few 
doors  of  Versailles."  Tickler  acts  just 
as  oddly,  and  with  as  great  an  air  of 
absurdity,  as  Monsieur ;  but  who  has 
been  quizzing  him,  I  can't  conceive. 
Sir  Harcourt  Lees  has,  I  find,  had  the 
sense  to  give  up  scribbling,  seeing,  I 
suppose,  the  folly  of  the  thing;  but  is 
it  possible  that  he  has  transmitted  his 
materials  to  Tim  ?  It  is,  at  least,  the 
only  probable  supposition  that  occurs 
to  me  at  present,  and  certainly  my 
friend's  effusion  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  half-brother  to  some  of  the 
Reverend  Baronet's  lucubrations. 

Grieved  to  behold  such  prostration 
of  intellect,  I  shall  pick  out,  and  dis- 
miss with  a  few'  words,  some  of  the 
most  prominent  fooleries  to  be  found 
in  the  "  Fragment,"  for  Tim'9  benefit, 
and  diat  of  the  puUic,  as  my  friend- 
ship for  both  parties  will  not  permit 
me  to  remain  sUent.  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  convince  the  one,  of  tne  prudence 
of  remaining  taciturn,  until  bis  facul- 
ties be  perfectly  restored ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  other  Arom  unwarily  adopt- 
ing his  last  insane  imaginings  as  the 
sentiments  of  the  Tickler,  for  whom, 
in  common  with  myself,  it  must  ever 
entertain  the  most  profound  affection 
and  esteem. 

Amongst  other  silly  matters,  then, 
he  gravely  expresses  his  suspicions 
that  some  person  or  persons,  friends 


of  John  Lawless,  Esq.  the  Irishman, 
hope,  or  make  effbrts,  to  have  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  predominant  in 
Ireland.  What  idea  does  the  senior 
endeavour  to  convey  by  this  awful 
hint  ?  Is  it  that  these  mysterious  per- 
sons are  sighing  to  have  their  reUgion 
the  general  rdigion  of  the  country  ? 
If  so,  let  me  tell  him,  that  they  ore 
taking  trouble  at  interest,  since  such 
has  been  the  case  for  more  years  than 
even  Timotheus,  in  all  the  pride  of 
his  seniority,  can  remember.  Or  is  it 
that  they  entertain  an  expectation  of 
seeing  theirs  the  Church  established, 
and  loaded  with  the  riches  and  ho- 
nours which  now  adorn  the  Protest- 
ant ?  I  will  scarcely  suspect  him,  with 
all  his  insanity,  to  be  guilty  of  such 
stupidity.  No— the  greatest  block- 
head in  Great  Britain  would  not  be 
ass  enough  to  imagine,  that  such  a 
thought  could  ever  enter  into  the  head 
of  the  most  inveterate  fool  in  the  whole 
Emerald  Isle.  I  will  lay  any  wager, 
that,  upon  the  strictest  examination, 
there  would  not  be  found,  fix>m  North 
to  South,  three  old  women,  (i^veu  ex- 
tending the  phrase  to  ite  metaphorical 
sense,)  who,  in  the  course  of  their 
long  career,  bestowed  one  thought  on 
the  matter.  I  beheve  Sir  Harcourt 
was  the  first  to  moke  the  discovery, 
and  even  he  had  sense  enough  to  per- 
ceive, that  eighty  thousand  pilgrhns, 
each  with  a  piece  of  artillery  on  his 
back,  were  to  be  landed  from  Loretto 
in  the  south,  before  the  business  be- 
gan. If  this  be  thy  meaning,  Tim,  to 
what  art  thou  reduced  ?  Who  math 

BEEN  BAMMING  THBE  ? 

This,  too,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  is 
Tim's  chief  weapon.  He  brandishes 
it  in  superior  style  in  three  different 
places,  and  even  says,  that  if  we  were 
convinced  of  the  futility  of  this  argu-^ 
fnent  against  emancipation,  all  our  op- 
position would  be  at  an  end  !  This  is 
surely  reducing  the  question  to  a  point, 
and  if  the  present  were  the  only  ob- 
jection, we  should  not  be  long  getting 
over  it.  I  shall  only  say,  that  if  it  be 
his  great  resting-point,  his  intellect 
must  verily  be  in  a  most  deplorably 
shattered  condition. 

Indeed,  shocked  as  I  must  be  to  de- 
clare it,  I  fear  that  this  is  indubitably 
the  case.  In  a  lucid  interval,  evidently, 
he  wrote  some  good  sense  about  the 
appearance  of  the  Shiels,  O'Connells, 
&c.  in  Parliament,  but  in  less  than 
half  a  page  afterwards,  he  raves  most 
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emphatically  aboat  Buirenderiiq^  one 
of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Constitution. 
This  is  certainly  the  most  decided 
piece  of  BAH  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  fragment^  and  I  shall  therefore 
b^  leaye  to  say  a  word  or  two  concern* 
ing  it.  In  the  first  place^  the  ''  Bu]« 
warks  of  the  Constitution"  is  a  fine, 
fuU-mouthedy  imposing  iroXv^XM^fSoc 
of  a  phtascy  and  is  consequently  caught 
at  most  greedilvt  andhackneyed  most 
grievously,  by  the  humbuggers  at  both 
sides  of  the  water.  This  being  the 
case,  it  has,  of  course,  lost  all  d^nite 
meaning,  and  Tickler,  if  called  on  can- 
didly by  a  friend,  could  no  more  ex- 
plain what  he  meant  by  the  expres- 
sion, than  could  his  own  most  inte- 
resting babe.  To  make  use  of  it, 
therefore,  is  .bam  of  the  most  pel- 
lucid description — and  that  is  to  say 
enough  about  it  But  supposing  it  to 
have  a  signification,  what  does  it 
amount  to  ?  That  by  allowing  tiie  pos* 
nihility  of  the  sages  above-mentioned 
obtaining  a  seat  in  the  House,  the  Bri« 
tish  Constitution  would  lose  one  of  its 
chief  protections !!  i  Yes,  Tim — stare 
at  me  as  much  as  you  nlease  with  your 
great  protruded  eye-biuls,  and  exclaim, 
*^  Stop  there,  my  man.  Have  I  not 
proved  most  satisfactorily  in  the  very 
same  paragraph,  that  nothing  would 
give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  see 
these  gentlemen  drawn  out,  as  it  were. 


were  burning  to  be  a  Nabob,  and  found 
pleasure  even  in  writing  down  the  mea- 
sure of  his  wished^for  wealth.  Tim ! 
Tim !  I  fear  thine  is  a  broken  sfMrit ; 
but  even  in  its  fall,  itmaydo  misdiief  to 
unreflecting  minds ;  and  I  shall  there- 
fore say  a  few  words  about  the  daz- 
sling  argument  against  the  ^'millions." 
I  deny  then,  flatly,  that  it  b  the  same 
thing  whether  the  Penal  Code  afl^ts  a 
thousand  or  a  **  million."  If  the  om- 
nipotence of  Parliament  had  enacted, 
^t  whoever  presumed  to  weai^  yellow 
silk  breeches,  should  be  subject  to  cer- 
tain penalties,  it  would  be  of  very  lit* 
tie  consequence  at  the  present  moment. 
Leigh  Hunt  would  be  the  only  person 
affected  by  it,  and  the  injustice  would 
not  be  verv  materiaL  But  if  some 
**  millions  of  the  population  ima- 
pine^  truly,  or  otherwise,  that  such 
mexpressibles  became  them,  and  shew- 
ed tneir  figures  to  advantage,  and 
therefore  adopted  them,  I  stoutly 
maintain  that  such  a  statute  would 
then  be  most  oppressive,  and  most  wor- 
thy to  be  rep^ded.  I,  of  course,  agree 
most  cordially  with  Tim,  that  if  it 
weighed  heavy  on  L.  H.  alone,  or  af- 
fected  not  a  single  member  of  the  com- 
munity, it  should  not  for  a  moment 
disgrace  our  statute-book,  but  be  abo- 
lished as  effectually,  as  was  the  act 
against  witchcraft  some  time  ago. 
Every  one,  not  actually  ncn  compos. 


Ibr  decimation,  in  the  parliamentary     will  side  with  me  in  this  point,  and 


ranks  of  Whiggism  ?"  I  allow  you 
have,  most  excellent  Timotheus,  is 
my  rqply;  and,  therefore,  does  your 
marvellous  incoherence  afford  another 
melancholy  proof  of  your  humbug  or 
insanity.  Take  which  cap  you  choose. 
I  think  the  former,  on  the  whole,  will 
£t  you  better. 

Another  insanity  of  fVequent  recur* 
rence  in  the  '^ Fragment/' is  some  blus- 
tering about "  millions."  It  appears  to 
me,  on  mature  consideration,  that  a 
very  probable  cause  of  my  friend's  un- 
happy state  of  mind,  has  been  the 
prospect  of  providijig  for  an  increasing 
family,  which  has  Drought  into  action 
the  avariciousness  of  disposition,  natu- 
ral to  old  age,  that  would  otherwise 
have  withered  beneath  the  noble  and 
ardent  imaginings  of  his  souL  That 
I  have  some  jpround  for  the  supposi- 
tion, will  seem  clear  to  any  one  who 
casts  his  eves  over  the  pages  of  which 
I  am  speaking.  He  will  there  see  the 
word  ''  millions"  staring  him  in  the 


admit  that  it  is  therefore  perfectly  faai 
for  the  friends  of  emancipation  to 
bring  forward  as  an  argument  the 
number  of  the  injured ; — as  to  its  be- 
ing an  argument  to  our  fears,  the  eighty 
thousand  pilgrims  stand  up  most  im- 
posingly to  deny  the  fact.  I  will  not 
be  so  mad  in  my  turn  as  to  advance 
the  position  that  emancipation  would 
directly  and  immediately  affect  the 
'^  millions."  Most  certainly  not ;  but 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  by 
raising  the  pohtical  condition  of  the 
few  thousands  who  compose  the  head 
of  that  immense  mass,  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  it  would  also  help,  by  slow 
and  certain  degrees,  to  drag  the  whole 
bodv  from  the  depth  into  which  poli- 
tical degradation,  in  union,  it  is  true, 
with  many  other  causes,  has  contribu- 
ted to  plunge  it.  I  could  say  more  on 
this  subject,  if  I  were  not  writing,  not 
on  that  eternal  question,  but  on  the 
woeful  insanity  of  Tickler. 

The  next  proof  of  his  lunacy,  shall 


face  at  every  corner,  as  if  Tim  othy  be  derived  from  what  he   says  of 
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OnxkwOBm  and  Orangemen.  Rational 
men  nave  been  sickened  of  late  with 
hearing  of  them  and  their  politics ;  so 
I  shall  say  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
folk.   Tickler  declares^  that  the  much 
misrepresented  and  unoffending  gen- 
tlemen composing  the  society,  have 
been  driven  into  union  by  their  fears 
— that'  they  do^  not  like  visits  from 
Captain  Rock ;  and  that  therefore  they 
flock  together — that  their  secret  signs 
are  convincingevidence  of  their  sbrink-i 
ing  timidity  and  apprehension ;  some- 
thing,  I  suppose,  like  txBvg  of  the  pri- 
mitive and  persecuted  Christians.  This 
is  a  pitiable  descrintion  of  the  associa- 
tion ;  but>  from  first  to  last,  it  only 
shews  that  Tim  is  insane,  or  quizzed. 
In  the  first  place,  Captsin  Rock  holds 
his  court  about  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  seat  of  Orangeism ;  so  that  to 
depict  tbeir  fears  of  a  visit  from  the 
gallant  leader  of  the  Dahallow  forces^ 
is  quite  in  the  M.  Jay  style — ^nothing 
can  be  more  so.  In  the  next  place,  in- 
stead of  their  modest  and  retiring  ha- 
bits, which  the  author  of  "  Lights  and 
Shadows"  could  not  touch  more  ten- 
derly than  Tickler,  there  is  not  a  body 
of  men  in  the  empire,  at  least  from  the 
specimens  which  I  know  of  it,  which 
comes  up,  in  any  .degree,  like  this  band 
of  lily-of-the- valley-like  gentlemen,  to 
the^^Att  tWt'd/ of  ranting,  roaring  Irish- 
men. If  anything,  they  are  too  savage 
for  the  character.  To  speak  seriously, 
the  Orange  system,  with  all  its  secret, 
and  timid,  and  cautionary  signs,  and 
symbols,  and  regulations,  is  an  ensine, 
which,  if  at  present  merely  ridiculous^ 
may,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  be- 
come most  perilous  to  the  state — an 
institution,  in  fine,  of  which  no  man 
of  Tickler's  late  good  sense,  would 
have  ever  brought  himself  to  speak 
in  the  manner  he  has  done.    Poor  dis- 
tressed beings !  What  an  extinguish- 
er of  their  comforts  must  it  be  to  re- 
frain in  public  and  mixed  assemblies 
from  huzzaing  to  a  toast  which  five- 
sixths  of  the  kingdom  think  an  insult, 
— whether  prudently  or  not,  is  no  con- 
sideration,—but,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  must  they  be  consoled  to  see  To- 
ries on  your  side  of  the  water  most 
consistently  bewailing  their  misfor- 
tunes !  The  plebeians  concerned  in  the 
play-house  riot  have  also  found  oom- 
ijniseration  from  Timothy.  If  the  Pais- 
ley radicals,  some  years  ago,  had  done 
an  action  of  the  same  nature,  and  if 
the  like  importance  had  been  attached 


to  it,  would  we  have  seen  him  distil- 
ling such  tears  of  sorrow  over  the  men 
of  the  loom  ? 

The  last  assification  I  shall  notice^ 
is  one  that  would  settle  the  buuness 
in  the  most  scrupulous  court  de  Luno" 
tico  inquirendo  ;  I  mean  what  is  said 
of  the  non-resistance  of  the  people  to 
a  sacerdotal  horse^wbipping.  This  is 
so  extraordinarily /rao/Mn/,  that  the 
celebrated  controversial  baronet  I  have 
so  often  alluded  to,  only  ventured  to 
put  it  forth  once,  to  the  great  delight 
of  his  fellow-mortals !  As  Tim  takes 
such  an  interest  in  Hibernian  a&irs, 
he  cannot  do  better  than  reside  for  a 
summer  among  the  bogs ;  and,  as  he 
is  of  a  venerable  and  portly  appear- 
ance, he  may  easily  pass  himself  for  a 
poiest,  by  making  the  necessary  altera- 
tion in  lus  habiUments.  Provided  with 
a  horse-whip,  let  him  stalk  forth  to 
experimentalize  on  the  non-resistant 
Milesians ;  and  if  he  returns  to  his  ex- 
pectant spouse  vrith  a  whole  head  and 
an  unbroken  shank,  he  may  serenely 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  pen- 
ning most  piquant  papers  against  the 
prostrating  power  of  popery,  and  the 
pernicious  popularity  of  the  priest- 
hood.   Ah!  Tim,  who  hath  bbek 

BAHMINO  THEE  P 

Sorry  am  I  to  find  that  all  he  has 
written  is  most  destitute  of  originality 
<— Not  a  single  invention  of  his  own  is 
to  be  discerned— all  is  copied  and  bar-  - 
rowed,  without  acknowledgment,  from 
the  most  stupid  sources,  so  that  there 
isevennopleasure  in  perusing  it.  John 
Bull  acts  differently ;  for  John  invents 
most  indefatigably,  and  sports  an  ever- 
varying  stock  of  novel  circumstances, 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  subscri- 
bers, which  is  certainly  highly  praise- 
worth  v.  Tickler,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  asnamed  to  derive  dulnessfrom  the 
Morning  Chronicle !  nor  even  (what 
is  still  more  atrocious,  and  in  ''  vile 
bad  taste")  to  call  the  Pope  an  ''  old 
woman,"  having  borrowed  this  exqui- 
site bijou  from  an  old,  fooluh,  forgot- 
ten oration  of— of —of— Sir  frands 
Burdett ! ! !   "  Q^umtwn  mutatue  ab 

In  writing  the  above,  I  have  been 
merely  proving  Tickler's  non^romposi^ 
ty,  (which,  I  fear,  I  have  done  too  sa- 
tisfactorily,) not  writing  on  Catholic 
emancipation.  This  is  a  subject  on 
which  you  well  know  my  opinion.  I 
think  the  measure  a  measure  of  jus- 
tice, ahd,  bdng  so,  of  .policy.    Yoo 
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need  nol  f<ear  that  I  am  going  to  tell 
yoa  why.  But  I  strenuoiiiuy  hope  and 
request,  as  I  said  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  epistle,  that  you  will,  for 
the  present,  keep  it  far  awav  from  your 
pages,  and  make  Maga  silent  on  the 
topic,  until  the  time  comes  when  it 
will  heoome  her  to  speak  out  unhesi- 
tatingly upon  it.  When  this  period  ar« 
rives,  Christopher,  you  will  take  a  roan* 
ly  and  decided  part,  very  unlike  Tick- 
ler on  the  present  occasion,  who  flirts 
with  it,  as  a  monkey  would  with  a  hot 
potato ;  now  "  scouting  it ;"  then  "  not 
against  it;"  and,  at  last,  "  trusting 
the  time  will  come"  when  the  vegetal 
ble  will  cool,  and  may  be  touched  with 
safety. 

In  ooncluskm,  I  need  hardly  naj, 
that  I  am  heartily  vexed  to  see  the  old 
fellow's  backsliding  into  humbug  at 
this  time  of  life.  You  should  positive- 
ly restrain  him  from  scribbling  at  least 
in  public,  until  you  have  a  doctor's 
eerdficate  of  his  complete,  recovery.  I 
am  glad  you  were  so  prudent  as  to 
keep  back  the  rest  of  his  Essay  on  the 
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Glasgow  Dinner,  for,  if  It  were  writ«i 
ten  in  the  same  mad  strain  as  his  Frag- 
ment on  Lawless,  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  damn  him  irrecoverably 
in  the  opinion  of  all  sensible  persons. 
His  ranting  on  Ireland  ran  less  chance 
of  being  detected ;  but  still  you  would 
have  done  better  by  sending  it  back  to 
him  unpublished.  Do  not  forget  to 
send  me  news  of  him  by  return  of 
post,  for  I  shall  be  most  anxious  until 
I  hear  fVom  yon.  I  shall  be  with  you 
before  the  end  of  the  month. 
Yours  ever, 

Denis  BuLGRunnERY. 
StcekeiUnony  Co,  Roscommon, 
Nov,  6. 

P.  S.  I  think  it  fair  to  state,  that  I 
have  just  discovered  that  Lawless  was 
most  boisterous  in  protesting  against 
the  personal  attack  made  upon  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Evening  Mail.  Tickler  evi- 
dently was  not  aware  of  this,  wben  he 
said  the  whole  Whig  press  exulted  at 
it. 
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In  a  recent  number  we  presented  an 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Parisian  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  from  its 
foundation  under  Louis  XIII.,  until 
towards  the  termination  of  last  cen- 
tury. The  taste  for  the  study  of  this 
branch  of  science  has  so  rapidly  in- 
creased of  late  years,  that  we  shall 
deem  no  apology  necessary  for  a  som^ 
what  lengthy  4irticle,  containing  a  far- 
ther  analysis  of  the  volumes  of  M. 
Deleuze,  and  such  observations  as  we 
may  deem  it  necessary  to  make  upon 
them.  We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  how- 
ever, with  a  view  to  exhibit  at  a  single 
glance  the  immensely  increased  extent 
of  our  knowledge  of  nature  within 
these  few  Years,  present  the  numerical 
•mount  of  species  in  each  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  taken 
at  three  different  periods  within  the 
memory  of  the  existing  generation. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  per- 
fect accuracy  in  such  a  calculation ; 
but  the  general  result^  may  be  relied 


upon,  as  closely  approximating  to  the 
truth. 

In  the  year  1766,  naturalists  seem 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  witli  on- 
ly about  S30  species  of  viviparous  ani- 
mals, among  which  were  included  such 
as  are  aquatic;  946  birds;  293  am- 
phibious animals,  and  reptiles  ;  404 
fishes ;  3060  insects^  and  1205  vermes 
or  worms. 

Rather  more  than  90  years  after  the 
above  period,  Gmelin  published  the 
13th  edition  of  the  Syxtema  Naiurce, 
an  ill-digested  compilation,  it  is  true ; 
but,  as  Cuvier  has  observed,  "  neces- 
saire  comme  la  seule  table  un  peu  com- 
plete de  ce  qui  a  ete  fait  jusques  vers 
1790."  It  contains  descriptions  of 
557  quadrupeds,  and  other  mammifer- 
ous  animals  ;  2686  birds ;  366  species 
of  the  amphibious  class;  889  fishes; 
10,896  insects,  and  4036  worms.  In 
this  last  division  it  may  be  observed, 
that  both  Linnaeus  and  Gmelin  in- 
duded  the  molluscous  and  testaceous 
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aAimalflj  of  tr hicb  later  writers  haVe 
formed  a  separate  class. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  estimate  the 
known  amount  of  the  animal  king" 
dom  at  the  present  day^  because  vast 
additions  have  been  made  in  all  its  de- 
partments since  the  publication  of  the 
last  General  System  of  Zoology;  of 
these  additions  the  more  recent  are  as 
yet  undescribed,  or  at  least  unpuhlish- 
ed ;  odiers  form  the  subject  of  me- 
moirs and  monographs  in  the  transac- 
tions of  numerous  learned  societies 
throughout  Europe ;  or,  (renovare  do* 
hren^)  have  contributed  to  increase 
the  confused  labours  of  a  few  unset- 
tled and  partial  systematists,  whose 
works  are  already  useless,  and  will 
soon  beforgotten.  Thefoilowing  state- 
ment, however,  wSk  probably  afford  a 
tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  amount 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  at  present 
known.  Quadrupeds  or  mammiferous 
land  animals,  above  500;  birds  accord- 
ing to  Temminck,  about  5000.  Rep- 
tiles, 600  ;  fishes,  3000  ;  molluscous 
animals  and  shells,  forming  ;xir/  of  the 
vermes  of  the  preceding  enumerations, 
8000.  Insects,  about  25,000.  Vermes 
properlv  so  called,  zoophytical  ani- 
mals, &c.,  forming  the  remainder  of 
the  class  called  vermes  by  the  older 
writers,  4000. 

The  preceding  statements  shew  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  zoological 
objects,  ttom  6187  species,  to  at  least 
46,100  species,  within  little  more  than 
£0  years.  There  can  be  no  stronger 
or  more  conclusive  proof  than  this,  of 
the  rapid  progress,  and  successful  cul- 
tivation, of  natural  history  in  recent 
times.  Now  this  great  increase  of 
knowledge  has  been  owing,  no  doubt, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  the  liberal  esta- 
blishment and  judicious  administra- 
tion of  public  Museums  ;  a  subject 
which  brings  us  again  in  contact  with 
our  friend  M.  Royer,  and  the  Garden 
of  Plants. 

No  foreign  animals  had  for  some 
years  been  added  to  the  menagerie, 
and  if  we  except  the  lions  which  had 
,  produced  young,  and  the  elephants 
from  HoUand,  it  contained  few  that 
were  of  much  value.  Several  wen 
said  to  exist  in  London,  which  the 
owner,  Mr  Penbrock,  wished  to  dis- 
pose of,  and  in  July,  1800,  M.  Chap- 
tal,  then  Minister  of  the  Interior,'sent 
M.  Delaunay  to  England  on  this  er- 
rand. He  purchased  a  male  and  fe- 
male tiger,  a  male  and  female  lynx,  a 
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mandrill,  a  leopard,  a  pantber,  a  hy- 
ena, and  a  number  of  birds.  For  diese 
he  paid  17,500  francs:  Sh*  Joseph 
Banks  took  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting to  the  Museum  several  curi- 
ous plants.  At  this  period  all  the 
parts  of  the  establnhment  were  con- 
ducted with  equal  judgment  and  zeal, 
because  each  was  confided  to  a  separate 
chief,  and  its  progressive  movement 
was  no  longer  retarded. 

Nevertheless,  in  October,  1800,  the  % 
professors  had  reason  to  a^rehend  its 
ruin,  tfom  a  measure  which  the  mi- 
nister of  the  interior,  brother  of  the 
first  consul,  wished  to  extend  to  this, 
in  common  with  other  public  institu- 
tions, viz.  That  of  appointing,  under 
the  title  of  accountable  admimstrator, 
a  director^general,  or  intendant,  char- 
ged with  tne  general  administration, 
and  the  correspondence  with  the  go- 
vernment ;  thus  reducing  the  offioers  of 
the  Musetim  to  the  simple  function 
of  delivering  lectures,  and  preserving 
the  collections. 

The  professors  made  the  atroiigest 
representations  to  the  minister  on  this 
subject ;  they  proved  that  each  part  of 
the  ^tablishment  required  a  separate 
director ;  that  the  administration  was 
essentially  linked  with  the  instruction  ; 
that  intendants  were  always  inclined  to 
favour  particular  branches ;  and  tliat 
they  could  not  be  acqnaintcMl  with  all 
the  parts  of  so  vast  a  whole ;  that  aD 
those  intrusted  with  the  direction  of 
the  Grarden,  excepting  Guy  de  la  Bros- 
se,  Dufay,  and  Fagon,  vmo  were,  in 
fact,  its  founders,  had  neglected  it, 
and  that  several  had  checks  its  pro- 
gress ;  that  Buffon,  the  only  person 
who  had  since  taken  pride  in  me  in- 
stitution, and  employwl  his  credit  for 
its  advancement,  bad  felt  the  necess- 
ty  of  a  different  system ;  that  Dauben- 
ton  upon  principle  had  refused  the 
title  of  perpetual  director,  offered  him 
by  his  colleagues  through  respect  for 
his  age,  and  gratitude  for  his  services  ; 
that  since  the  new  organization  the 
general  order  had  not  been  an  instant 
troubled,  notwithstanding  die  vicissi- 
tudes of  politics,  and  the  public  mis- 
fortunes ;  that  the  Museum  being  im- 
mediately dependant  on  the  minister, 
it  was  sufficient  that  an  account  should 
be  rendered  by  the  annual  directdr, 
and  that  no  extraordinary  expenditure 
should  be  made  without  permission  ; 
that  the  place  of  intendant,  given  at 
first  to  some  person  dktinguished  in 
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tlie  natunl  tdaioes,  might  at  length 
be  bestowed  on  a  man  destitute  of  dxkf 
just  idea  of  their  utility;  that  the 
funds  destined  for  the  Museum  might 
be  converted  to  other  uses ;  that  the 
professors  would  be  placed  in  a  state 
of  subordination,  which  would  damp 
their  zeal,  and  paralyse  their  efforts  ; 
and  that  some  amongst  them,  who 
held  eminent  posts  under  govemment, 
could  no  longer  preserve  their  chairs, 
when  sdl^ected  to  the  contni  of  a 
perpetual  chief •  Happily  nothing  was 
determined  untfl  M.  Chapial  became 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  first  consul 
to  yidd  to  the  representations  of  the. 
professors* 

The  steady  progress,  and  harmoni* 
0eM  esneurrenoe  of  aU  parts  of  the 
Museum,  demonsttate  theutility  of  the 
present  form  of  administration ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  project  of 
eonoentrating  an  authoritjr  which  has 
DO  connection  with  politias,  will  not 
again  be  brought  forward  under  the 
odsting  government  At  its  founds- 
turn,  the  Garden  was  of  so  small  ai» 
extent,  that  a  single  pMon  sufficed  for 
Its  administration  and  improvement ; 
and  at  that  time,  though  botany,  ana- 
tomy, and  chemistry  only  were  taught, 
widi  a  view  to  meaidne,  it  was  often 
lieoessary  to  sdidt  the  fiivouf  of  the 
court.  Its  funds  are  now  fixed  b^  the 
bfodget,  and  it  is  for  die  adnrinstra* 
tors  to  consider  how  they  may  be  the 
most  usefully  employed.  Each  pro- 
poses improvements  in  his  own  de- 
partment, and  all  unite  to  justify  the 
confidence  of  Uie  ffovemment,  and  to 
ensure  the  prosperity  of  an  establish- 
ment, the  glory  of  which  is  their  com-' 
non  property ;  a  succeeding  professor 
may  present  a  science  under  a  diflter* 
cnt  form,  but  the  administrative  as- 
sembly is  constantly  animated  by  the 
mne  spirit ;  its  progress  is  more  or 
less  rapid  according  to  drcumstatices  ; 
Imt  its  motion  is  never  retrograde,  be- 
ing always  directed  towards  the  same 
end.  The  ministry  of  M.  Chaptal  was 
ef  great  advantage  to  the  Museum. 

We  must  here  speak  of  an  enterprise 
which  more  than  any  other  contributed 
to  spread  tte  fame  of  the  esublish- 
Anent,  and  to  diilbse  the  knowledge  of 
which  it  is  the  source,  vis.  the  publi- 
eation  of  the  anfui/j,  for  the  conception 
and  eaiecntion  of  whidi  atribute  should 
be  paid  to  the  memory  of  Feureroy* 
lUThen  this  lemed  ntfk  saw  the  MttP* 
^  Vol.  XIV. 
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fixed  upon  a  stable  basis,  he  per* 
suaded  his  collesgues  to  unite  in  pub* 
Hshing  their  observations,  with  a  de^ 
sign  pdncipally  to  make  known  the 
riches  of  the  collecdons.  The  propoj* 
sal  being  adopted  by  the  professors^ 
they  determined  on  publishing  ten 
sheets  every  month,  with  five  or  six 
engravinp,  executed  by  the  ablest  sr* 
tists,  under  the  inspection  of  M.  Van*  • 
spaendock.  The  first  volume,  consist-^ 
ing  of  six  iiumbers,  was  published  in 
1802,  and  the  work  immediately  ac- 
quire a  reputation  which  it  has  con-' 
stantly  susta^ed.  To  the  twentietli> 
volume  it  bore  the  title  of  JnnaU  of 
the  Museum,  and  has  since  been  con-» 
tinned  under  that  of  Memoin  :  it  now^ 
forms  twenty- six  quarto  volumes^ 
Communicatioiis  firom  foreign  and 
other  Naturalists,  not  connected  with 
the  Museum,  are  ocessloneDy  admit- 
ted. 

About  this  period  the  superb  collec- 
tion of  minerals,  fbrmed  in  Paris  by  a 
C^erman  named  Weiss,  was  offered  for 
sale,  and  purchased  by  the  Govern-' 
ment  In  a  report  upon  it  by  the 
council  of  mines,  it  was  valued  ae 
150,000  fhincs.  The  same  year  (1 80S,) 
M.  Oeoffh>y  presented  to  the  Cabinet 
a  collection  of  ol^ects  in  Natural  His« 
tory,  fbrmed  dunnga  four  years'  resi-^ 
denee  in  Egypt,  in  which  were  found 
several  ef  tne  sscred  animals  preserved 
fbr  thott^nds  of  yean  in  toe  tombe 
of  Thebes  and  Memphis.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  tene  Ibis  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  ms  ascertained. 
Previous  to  the  researches  of  MM. 
Guvier  and  Savigny,  the  Senegal  qpe* 
des,  or  7\Uahts  Ibis,  was  looked  upott 
aa  the  sacred  bird.  It  is  not  even  found 
in  Egypt.  The  sacred  Ibia  may  be 
seen  m  the  fine  ornithological  ooilec* 
tion  of  the  Edinburgh  Museum. 
*  About  the  same  time  the  French 
Cabinet  was  greatly  enriched  by  some 
very  precious  gedlogicsl  collections. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  presented  that 
of  fossil  fishes  obtained  from  the  Count 
Gaaola,  that  offered  him  by  the  dty 
ci  Verona,  and  that  of  Coraican  rocks, 
received  firom  M.  Barral,  an  officer  of 
the  isknd ;  these  fill  one  of  the  largest 
rooms  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  anatomical  prepmtions  wm 
continued  with  such  activity,  that  in^ 
1806  one  hundred  and  one  quadm* 
peds,  five  hundred  birds,  and  as  many 
reptiles  and  fishes,  were  placed  in  the 
Cabinet. .  The^male  elephant  itomf 
4D 
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HoUanl  iiaving  died  the  preceding 
year>  M*  Cuvier  npdertook  iU  diaseo 
tioDx  assisM  by  his  pupils  in  zoology 
mid  vnatoray^  and  by  the  painter  Mar- 
redial.  Since  that  period  two  other 
elephants  have  died  in  the  Menagene> 
90  that  the  anatomy  of  thfit  animal  is 
BOW  as  well  known  as  that  of  the 
horse* 

.  In  the  Year  1804,  the  Museum  was 
enriched  oy  the  most  considerable  ac- 
cession in  Zoology  and  Botany  that  it 
h«d  ever  received.  In  the  b^inning 
of  1800^  the  Institute  had  proposed  to 
the  first  Conml  to  send  two  vessels  to 
Australasia^  for  the  purposes  of  dis- 
covery in  geography  ana  the  natural 
s^ieDoes^  The  project  was  embraced, 
^ud  twenty-three  persons  were  named 
by  the  Institute  and  the  Museum  ta 
iiccompany  the  Exnedition,  The  two 
abipSj  the  Geographer  and  the  Natu- 
ralist, the  first  commanded  by  Captain 
Baudin,  and  the  second  by  Captain 
Hamelin,  sailed  ftom  Havre  on  the 
i9th  of  October^  1800.  Thev  touched 
at  the  Isle  of  France^  where  the  sweater 
part  of  the  persons  embarkea  with 
icientinc  views  remained— reoonnoi- 
tprsd  the  western  shore  of  New  HoU 
land,  and  repaired  to  Timor,  where 
they  lay  six  weeks.  They  then  revi- 
sited  the  same  coast,  made  the  circuit 
qf  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  steering 
Borthwards  to  Port  Jackson,  lay  by  in 
tiiat  harbour  for  five  months:  thence 
they  r^umed  their  course  to  Timor,^ 
by  Bass's  Straits,  and  returning  to 
France,  entered  the  port  of  Lorien^ 
QB  the  25th;of  March,  1804. 
.  Of  ihe  five  Zoologists  who  went  out 
i^  this  expeditions  two  remained  in 
tbe  Isle  of  France,  foad  two,  Maug^ 
and  LeviUain,  died  on  the  passage* 
Peroii,  the  only  sarvivpr,  attsched  him.< 
self  iu^iiiiafielv.to  Lesueur,  the  painter 
of  Natural  History,  an  excellent  ob- 
server; and  these  two  indefatigable 
Ipe^  amnssed  an  infinite  variety  a£ 
auhjecta.  "  Every  day,"  says  Cuviet 
in  his  report  to  the  Institute,  "  af- 
f<M^  new  proofs  of  the  value  of  this 
collection,  consisting  of  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  roecimens  of  ani« 
malsof  allciassea.  It  has  already  fur- 
nished several  important  g^n^a ;  and 
Ibe  number:  of  new  qtecies,  according 
to  the  repoort  of  the  Professors  of  the. 
JD4iuee«m,  exceeds  twp  thousand  five 
hnndffed*  Everything  that  it  was  pofr- 
aibfe  to  nreserve,  has  been  bxo^ht 
b«ne>  eiAer  driedl^  mefuUyAtiifids 
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or  in  spi^U;  npr  has  die  pranaratioii 
of  skeletons  beeu  neglected,  whenever 
it  was  practicable ;  of  which  thai  of 
the  crocodile  of  the  Moluccas  b  suffi* 
cient  proof."  The  botanical  coUectioii 
was  not  less  important  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  plants  of  New  Hof^ 
land,  from  Port  Jackson  to  the  Strait^ 
of  Entre  Casteaux,  do  not  reouirt  to 
be  placed  in  hot^houses  like  woae  of 
the  tropics,  but  pass  the  winter  in  the 
opeu  air  in  thp  southern  parts  fd 
France,  ^nd  many  of  them  even  in 
Paris.  Thus  the  metrosideros,  ^ 
melaleuca,  and  the  Ifiptosperanimj 
which  at  first  excited  so  muph  edmi- 
ration  by  the  beauty  pf  their  flowers, 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Frensb 
gardens.  The  magnificent  eucalvplns, 
,  which  is  one  hundred  and  BStf  feet  in 
height,  and  seven  or  eight  ig  diametiTj 
is  filso  beginning  to  be  propagi^ted  in 
the  southern  departments.  The  season 
at  which  they  bloom  requires  that  they 
should  be  preserved  in  the  onuigerVf 
but  their  habits  in  this  respect  may  ne 
changed  by  raising  theD»  from  the 
seed. 

In  December  1805,  M,  Fzedcfie 
Cuvier,  brother  to  the  ]?rofessor,  wae 
appointed  Keeper  of  the  Men^geije^ 
and  a  set  of  reffulatiqns  framed,  jn  con- 
fequence  of  which  the  animal^  ve  eh« 
served  in  all  the  cir^Hmstancep^^thei^ 
habitfb  geslatiofi,  &c*  If  an  apmal 
dies  which. is  no{  in  the  gsU^ies  eC 
soology  and  an^^omyj  its  sQn  is  stu^ 
ed,  the  skeleton  is  prej^^zedj  end.  thu 
soft  parts  «ie  preserved  m  ^irits ;  thus 
beeides  the.  adv^Qtages  <Sr  studying 
Uving  nature  from  the  meoagerie,  the 
cabinet  and  eollectifm  of  drawings  are 
daily  enriched. 

while  oeci^ied  in.  making  certain 
arraogon^ii  yi  the  crtunet,  M.  Cii<- 
vier  di«oovered  that  the  greater  pnK 
partk>9  of  fossil  hen^heve  nospsctfie 
identity  with  those  of  exisliiw  anixt 
male ;  and  wishipg  to  pursue  his  dp* 
sesrches,  he  negjlected  iie  emirtv^ 
of  sesemblit^a<v>llectionc«  venaina. 
Some  vary  remarkable  on^  were  fomid 
in  tM  quarries  of  l|iIonini«rt»e :  othe«% 
were  sen(  him  fran  Geivumy  and 
ether  countries.  InaseriHefmemoin 
in  the  Annids  of  the  Mnseoni,  he  made 
known  several  species  ef  quadrupede 
which  existed  before  the  last  revolntieii 
that  d^anged  the«wr£Me  af  tl«  ^flh^ 
far  more  ancient  thant  these  MQnd 
emengst  the  mummies  pf  Vgm,  tati 
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lh«  et^tih  in  ptotoortkm  to  the  remote- 
ntm^ihepmoaB  at  whidi  thejr  lired. 
Hffl  ii^TestigfttioiM^  ifi  this  departinent^ 
i&tttk  ftn  era  in  the  hiitory  of  modem 
Mimet,  md^  upob  the  whole,  may  h^ 
t^arded  aa  among  the  most  signal 
prodtlctiona  of  the  age.  M.  Cuviernaa 
aince  presented  his  fossil  treasures  to 
the  Mnseum.  accepting  in  exchange 
ttlilr  the  dopucates  of  hooks  on  natn-^ 
M  history  in  the  Library.  This  col* 
lection^  with  thatof  flihesfhm)  Mount 
fi^ea,  fiXb  one  of  the  saloons  of  the 
tahinet. 

The  bot^cal  deptftment  was  also 
Matly  increased  during  this  period. 
Many  hbtanists  etaridied  it  with  th€ 
^anta  which  theyhad  discovered  or  de» 

aerihedj  and  Mr  Humboldt  in  pardca*    , ^ ^^.^ ^„„  ^ 

iar,  presented  the  Heirbarinm  of  MA  tra^    ^nd  although  no  person  was  refused 
^Is  in  thi  Equinoxial  regions  of  Ame-    admittance  it«ustained  not  Uie  shght* 


Wtta  interrupted^  and  the  numhef  of 
studenfa  was  diminished  by  ^e  calU 
of  the  army.  In  IBU,  when  the  AlJ 
lied  troops  entered  Paris,  a  body  of 
t^ttSBians  was  about  to  take  up  its 
^uaners  in  the  garden  ;  the  moment 
was  critical^  and  the  Ptofesson  hadnd 
means  of  approadiing  the  important 
authorities;  the  commander  consented 
to  wait  two  hours,  and  this  interini 
yrta  so  employed  as  to  relieve  theik 
firom  all  ftrther  apprdiension.  An  il-. 
Instrions  son  of  science^  whose  nam6 
idoes  honour  to  fhe  country  which  gave 
hun  birth,  and  to  that  which  he-haft 
diosen  ibr  the  publication  of  his  Worfci^ 
obtained  from  the  Prussian  General  a 
:«aleguard  to  tiie  Museum,  and  an  et*- 
amotion  from  allonflitiffy  reqaiaitiona ; 


flea,  consisting  of  560d  speeieij  SOOOof 
%rhich  were  new  to  the  Musenm.  Be* 
Udes  the  additions  of  1801,  three  new 
pdleries  were  plantted  in  1607,  by  pro» 
longing  those  of  the  first  and  second 
Soots.  These  important  works  being 
terminated  in  1810,  the  interior  ar« 
rhngements  were  made  with  aucAi  ee»- 
lerity,  that  the  new  saloons^  as  they  at 
msent  stand,  were  occupied  in  181 1% 


estlnjurjr.  a%e  £mperon  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  knd  the  Sin^  of  Prussia; 
visited  it  to  admire  its  nches,  and  to 
revest  duplicates  of  objects  in  ex* 
change,  iind  infiofrmation  regarding  the 
best  means  of  promoting  smsilar  insti* 
tutions  in  iSiefr  own  dcnainions. 

In  1615,  when  Paris  was  condemn* 
vd  a  second  time  to  receird  the  visft 
of  those  military  strangers,  returning; 


The  necessity  of  these  additions  to  Ui^    With  more  hostile  intentions,  there  waa 
buildings  must  be  obvious,  from  the    reason  to  fear,  that  the  Cabinet  would 


enumeration  of  those  made  to  the  ca- 
fyinet  Besides  the  collections  already 
mentioned,  the  Corsican  rocks  of  M. 
hampasse  were  purchased  by  the  Em^ 
peror  to  complete  the  series  of  M.  de 


be  emptied  of  a  great  part  of  its  con- 
tents ;  and  that  the  Museum  of  Na^ 
tural  Hislory,  like  that  of  the  fine 
-arts,  would  be  obliged  to  restore  moat 
of  the  objects  obtained  by  contribu^ 


Barral.-'In  1808,M.Geoint)ybrou^t    ition  firom  ccm^uered  countries.    In 

fhmiLiabon  a  very  b^aJutiful  collection     '   "    "*- ^ -r,-*-^--^  _-.  -^ 

in  every  branch  of  natural  history.  In 
11909,  the  minister  procured  the  sam* 
pies  of  North  Amencan  wood.  Collect* 
ed  by  M.  Michaux,  auilhor  of  a  valua* 
ble  history  of  the  foreat  trees  of  tha( 
country ;  and  also  a  herbarium,  con<- 
taming  die  original  specimens  for  Hb^ 
y  torn  of  hia  father,  who  died  in  Ma^^ 
dagascar.  In  1810^  twenty-four  ani«> 
Mius  arrited  firom^the  menagerie  of  the 
ISng  of  Holland ;  animals  were  senjt 
fhiitk  Italy  and  Germany,  by  M.  Mar* 
tsel  de  Serrea ;  and  presents  of  several 
Imimala,  and  a  beautiful  herbarium 
from  Cayenne,  byM.  Marths,  superin* 
tendant  of  the  nurseries  in  that  coloinf'. 
"^  In  the  diaaatitms  year  of  1813,  the 
tei^t  of  the  Museum  was  reduced, 
and  importaiit  enterprisea  were  defers 
«edt!ll  better  thnes.  £ven  the  expenses 
•f  the  menagerie  Were  curtailed,  all 
tovreapondeii^  with  ftra^n  countries 


fiict^  the  magnificent  Cabinet  of  the 
Stadtholder  was  reclaimed;  and  M. 
Brugmann  waa  sent  to  Pari$,  to  receive 
and  transport  it  This  mission  caused 
the  liveliest  solidtude  to  the  admrai- 
fitrators  of  the  Museum.  By  the  re* 
atorataon  of  those  objects  the  series 
would  hate  been  interrupted,  and  the 
collection  left  incomplete.  M.  BriigL 
fuann  waa  too  enlightened  a  man  not 
to  perceive  that  they  would  no  loneer 
-possess  the  same  Talue  when  detach* 
ed )  and  that  in  the  galleries  of  Pa* 
ris  they  would  be  more  useftd  even 
'to  foreign  natuiufists.  But  he  was  dbr- 
liged  to  execute  the  orders  of  his  Sou 
irerefgni  and  could  only  observe  the 
titmoBt  deficaiTf  In  his  proceedingff; 
listen  to  any  plan  of  conciliation,  and 
'plead  the  cause  of  science  in  defending 
*tlMit  of  the  Museum.  In  this  dilemma 
Iffie  professori  adthressed  themselves  to 
M.  de  Gagem,  Minister  Plenipotcn* 
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tiary'df  Holkndy  who  alone  eonld 
pend  M.  Brugmann's  operationa,  and 
obtain  a  revocation  of  Lis  orders.  The 
application  succeeded  to  their  wiah ; 
it  was  agreed  that  an  equivalent  should 
be  fiumished  from  the  duplicates  of 
the  Museum ;  and  this  new  collection^ 
consisting  of  a  series  of  ISyOOO  specie 
mens,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  M,  Brug* 
mann  himself,  more  precious  than  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Stsdtholder. 

The  JEmperor  of  Austriii  behaved 
ikimscdf  like  a  gentleman  in  causing 
M.  Boose,  his  gardener  at  Schoenbrun, 
to  transport  to  Parif  such  plants  as 
were  wanting  in  the  King's  Giirden ; 
he  also  presented  to  the  jiuseum  two 
beautiful  collections ;  ^ne  of  fungi, 
modelled  in  wax,  with  the  greatest  aor 
curacy  of  form  and  colour ;  and  the 
Other  of  intestinal  animals,  fonoedby 
M*  Bremser.  Several  wrought  stones 
of  price  were  retuiped  jjto  Coleridge's 
jGriend, ''  that  gopdpld  man  the  Pope  ;  •' 
und  objects  H  natural  history,  and 
books  belonging  to  individuals,  which 
)iad  been  sent  to  the  Museum  in  the 
time  of  the  emigration,  and  which  were 
considered  as  a  deposit,  were  restored 
^tbi  the  permi^iion  pf  th$  govemr 
mentf 

fqji  jtwo  veacs  after  the  peace,  a  re* 
ductijon  toQK  place  in  the  annual  grants, 
fiom  2100,000  francs  to  S75,000 ;  but 
.aoon  after,  matters  were  plac^  on 
their  former  footing ;  and  since  the  ad* 
ministration  of  Jj/L.  Lain^,  extraordi- 
jk9xj  frmds  hnive  1^9  granted  for 
building  the  i^e^  menagerie,  aji4  other 
operations. 

Buffbn  had  obtained  permissioD  from 
^the  King  t^  send  naturalists  into  tor 
reign  countries;  and  the  travels  of 
Commerson,  Sonnerat,  Domber,  and 
Jtlichaux*  had  procured  considerable 
accessions  to  the  Garden  and  Cabinet 
Since  the  new  organization,  the  two 
jexpeditabns,  commanded  by  Captain 
JBandin,  had  doubled  the  collections, 
jiit  the  mtontipn  the  government  con- 
tinued the  same  advantages,  and  or- 
dered travellers  to  be  aeot  into  regions 
Jittle  Jcnown,  to  examine  their  natural 
orodttctions.  Consideral^le  remittances 
have  already  been  made  from  Palcutta 
^d  Sumatra,  by  MM.  Diart  and  Du- 
▼aucel ;  itqiak  jPondicherry  and  Cha^- 
demagor,  bv  M.  LeschenauU;  from 
Brazil,  by  H.  St  Hilaire ;  and  f;rom 
North  America,  by  M.  Milbert.  M. 
Ldande,  who  visited  ihe  Cape,  and 
.penetrated  to  a  considei^ble  oistai^ce 
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into  the  country,  baa  ktebr  broos^ 
back  the  moat  numerous  loolpgical  col- 
lection since  that  of  Peron.  Many 
other  travdlers,  without  any  special 
mission,  have  also  proved  tneir  aeal 
for  science,  by  transmitting  numerous 
and  valuable  collections,  both  in  aoolo* 
gy  and  botany. 

These  fortunate  drcumstanceahave 
hitherto  happened  at  indetermioato 
periods  ;  but  a  measure  lately  adopted 
by  the  government,  inaurea,  for  the 
f  Ulure,  tneir  regular  annual  reenmnceb 
According  to  a  plan  submitted  to  ^ 
liiriig  by  M.  de  Cases,  a  yearly  nim 
of  S0,00p  frai^GB  has  been  ^propriatsd 
to  the  support  of  travelling  pupilaof 
the  Museum,  to  be  appointea  by  the 
professors.  During  the  first  year  they 
are  to  prepare  themsdives  under  thie 
direction  of  the  professors;  and  are 
then  to  be  sent  to  such  other  countries 
as  promise  the  most  abundant  harvest 
ofdiscoveries  in  natural  history.  They 
are  required  to  keep  up  a  constant  cor* 
respondence  with  the  Museum;  and 
to  transport  the  natural  productions  of 
£uTope  to  other  quarters  of  the  globcw 
Unfbrtunately,  thefirst  use  of  thiamin- 
nificence  has  been  productive  only  of 
r^^pret.  Of  the  four  travellera  com- 
missioned  in  1820,  two  fell  victims  to 
their  zeal,  on  arriving  at  the  plsee  of 
destination.  M.  Godefroy,  from  whose 
extensive  knowledge  important  services 
were  expected,  penshed  in  a  fray  with 
the  natives  on  landing  at  Manilla ;  and 
M.  Uavet,  a  young  man  distinguish* 
ed  by  sound  erudition  and  nolUencas 
of  character,  died  of  fatigue  at  Mada- 
gascar. He  had  studied  the  language 
of  that  isUnd,  and  was  recommoidcd 
to  one  of  the  kings,  whose  two  sons 
were  redding  in  Paris  for  their  educa-' 
tion.  It  wfs  expected  thst  he  would 
have  made  Jjpiown  the  productions  of 
a  country,  the  interior  parts  of  whidi 
have  never  beei^  exploined  by  any  na* 
turalifit. 

We  have  now  detailed  the  princinsl 
improvemenu  and  acquisitions  of  the 
Museum ;  and  shall  xA^JL  notice  the 
progress  of  instructioq,  and  the  pro- 
jteasors  to  lyhom  the  tesching  of  the 
different  branches  of  nataral  histoiy 
was  confided,  after  the  new  organiza- 
tion, which,  as  we  have  already  men* 
tioned,  took  place  towarda  the  end  of 
last  century*  The  mineralogical  chair 
was  at  first  filled  by  M.  Baubenton, 
who  had  professed  that  science  dving 
0renty  years,  in  the  CoQ^  of  Fiaaoew 
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1%  is  ntmaoQMtfy  to  siyhow  rnueh  the 
Mnieam  in  pwucular,  ami  the  fdeDces 
in  general,  men  indebted  tQ  hU  oo- 
opention  with  Baffon. .  He  aaaembled 
and  dispoaed  all  the  contents  of  the 
finner  cabinet;  and  when  Bpecially 
Intruated  with  the  mineral  oollecti(m« 
lie  bestowed  the  utmost  pains  upon  its 
airangement;. passing  his  mornings  in 
ihegaUery*  in  e^umining  specimen^ 
anawering  questions,  and  attending  to 
Ihe  obsenrations  of  his  pupils.  Every 
peKsou  listened  with  respect  to  Ibis  par 
Iriarch  of  natural  history,  who,  at  .the 
age  of  eighty-four  years,  retained  all 
fbe  foroa  and  clearness  of  his  inteU 
Jeety  and  that  freedom  from  prejudice 
lirhich  rendered  him  always  accessible 
10  truth.  He  died  on  the  dlst  De- 
cember,  1709»  and  was  buried  in  the 
aoene  where  he  had  spent  his  life,  and 
.srheie  eveij  object  recalls  the  memory 
of  hiasennoes. 

.  M.  Dolomieu*  who  had  been  long 
cekbnUed  as  a  mineralogist^  and  as 
the  founder  of  geology  in  France,  was 
diosen  by  the  professors  as  Dauben- 
lon'a  successor.  This  learned  man, 
whom  love  of  science  had  determined 
to  join  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  bad 
been  thrown  into  prison  at  Messina  on 
Jbia  return,  on  a  most  groundless  and 
abanrd  auapidon  of  his  having  been 
jaccessary  to  the  invasion  of  Malta* 
Jlie  powers  that  interfered  in  his  be« 
Jialf  nad  been  unable  to  loosen  his 
dbain^  or  to  soften  the  rigours  of  his 
captivity,  and  the  professors  were  ig« 
norant  of  the  probable  period  of  his  &m 
liverance  ;  but  they  pmerred  leaving 
ihe  chair  vacant  for  a  time,  to  forego* 
ing  an  opportunity  of  rendering  jua. 
iioe  to  a  man,  whose  elevated  cbarac« 
ier,  and  devotion  to  science,  had  not 
shielded  him  from  the  most  ridiculous 
calumnies,  and  the  moat  odious  perser 
cution.  M.  Dolomieu  was  libei^ated  on 
^e  15th  of  March,  1801,  by  ai^  article 
in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Na«i 
plea.  He  baatened  to  Paris,  and,  on 
jua  first  appearance  in  the  Amphithesr 
tre,  wm  received  by  the  audience  wit|^ 
im  enthusiasm  which  manifested  their 
opinion  pf  his  merit,  and  their  interest 
in  his  sufferings-  He  delivered  a  course 
.of  lectures,  and  then  set  off  upon  a 
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The  ingenious  obaenratkft&s  of  Beig« 
mann  and  Rom^  de  Lisle,  had,  for  se- 
veral years,  fixed  the  attention  of  mi- 
neralflgists  on  the  regukr  and  constant 
fi>rms  of  crystak ;  but  they  had  pre- 
sented only  detached  facts,  of  wnich 
M.  Hauy  divined  the  cause,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  geometry,  attained  the  ge- 
neral results  which  have  changed  the 
basis  of  the  science.  He  wsa  called, 
on  the  18th  December,  1801,  to  fill  a 
chair  for  which  there  could  be  no  conn 
|>etition ;  and  froni  that  tioie,  the  in- 
struction has  been  conformed  to  the 
^w  method.  The  influence  of  this 
method  has  been  felt  in  fin-eign  coun- 
tries. The  Germans  associate  the  new 
characters  with  their  own  classifica- 
tion; and  several  works  have  been  pu1>- 
jished,  uniting  the  principles  of  Wer- 
ner and  Hauy,  or  those  of  the  Ger- 
man and  French  schools. 

In  rc^^d  to  Botany,  M.  Desfon- 
taines  has  had  no  occasion  to  change 
ihe  method  introduced  by  him  in  1786. 
M.  de  Jussieu  bas  continued  his  her- 
.borisations  during  summer,  since  the 
year  1770.  The  course  of  agriculture 
IS  delivered  by  M.  Thouin,  with  such 
illustrations  as  are  possible  from  the 
practice  in  the  Garden,  and  the  col- 
lection of  models.  He  is  charged  vrith 
the  correspondence  with  all  the  puUic 
gardens  of  France  and  other  countriea ; 
and  with  the  yearly  distribution  of 
more  than  80,000  parcels  of  seeds,  the 
produce  of  the  Garden,  or  collected  by 
travellers. 

.  Our  limits  forbid  our  entering  into 
any  detail  regarding  the  well-known 
advancements  of  chemical  science,  un- 
<ler  the  successive  auspices  of  Four- 
croy,  Laugier,  Brongniart,  and  Vaque- 
}in ;  9II  of  whom  were  Professors  in 
i)ie  Ganlen  of  Plants. 
.  The  progress  of  Zoology  was  less 
rapid  during  the  greater  part  of  laat 
i^ntury,  than  that  of  Botany,  not  so 
much  nrom  any  neglect  of  that  science, 
^s  from  the  want  of  resources.  Sepa- 
irate  descriptions  of  animals  were  pub- 
Jidied,  manjf  curious  observations  were 
made  upon  insects,  and  Linneus  bad 
■presented  in  systematic  order,  and  de- 
scribed in  precise  and  picturesque  lan- 
guage, the  varieties  of  animated  nature. 


mineralogical  tour  amoog  the  Alps;  Nevertheless,  the  greater  part  of  the 


but  his  constitution  was  injured  by 
ihe  hardships  which  h&bad  previous- 
ly undergone,  and  he  died  at  Neu- 
chatel  in  the  CbarolQis,  on  the  S6th  of 
November,  180U 


animals  of  the  old  and  new  world 
were  imperfectly  known  from  want  of 
opportunities  of  comparing  them,  and 
of  observing  the  difierences  produced 
by  age  and  other  sircumstances  on  tl^ 
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flMttfl  IpMfea.  To  th*  eolleeitoiii  of 
-Oie  Ki^'s  Garden^  atid  to  ihe  workA 
f}t  ivhich  Ibey  facilitated  the  ^xectt- 
tloTi,  are  owing,  in  a  pt$t  Iiiea8ttre> 
Che  wider  range  and  greater  exactneta 
of  Zoology  At  the  present  day.  The 
History  of  Quadrupede  by  Bufibn 
iind  Daubenton,  that  of  birds  by  Buf- 
fbn  and  Montbeliard,  and  that  of 
eetaeeons  animals  and  fishes,  by  ^ 
Count  de  Laodp^e^made  known^  with 
-accuracy,  the  species  which  Linneraa 
iiad  only  indicated,  and  many  othera 
the  existence  of  which  he  had  not  sua* 
peeted.  The  galleries  of  the  Museum 
iVimished  M.  de  la  Marck  with  mate^ 
rials  for  his  History  of  Invertebrated 
Animals,  and  enabled  M.  Latreille  to 
perfect  his  great  work  on  Insects  M. 
Cuvier  soon  after  accomplished  in  &. 
vour  of  Zoology,  what  M.  de  Jussieu 
had  done  for  botany,. by  fiiunding; 
upon  natural  relations  and  invariabte 
icfaaracters,  a  classification  now  tery 
generally  adopted. 

The  three  chairs  for  Zoology  are 
irtill  occupied  by  the  professozm-fint. 
appointed  to  fill  them.  M.  Geofftoy 
de  St  Hilaire  resumed  his  lectures  on 
his  return  from  Egypt,  where  he  was 
'employed  fbr  fbur  years.  He  had  pre* 
^ously  taught  ^e  history  of  all  the  yer^ 
tebrated  animals  for  eignteen  months^ 
when  the  law  of  the  7th  December, 
1794,  at  the  request  of  the  proftsssors, 
erected  a  separate  chair  for  oyiparoua 
quadrupeds,  reptiles,  and  fishes;  to 
which  M.  de  Lac^pede,  who  had  left 
the  garden  two  years  before,  was  call- 
ed in  January,  1795.  Not  contented 
-with  completing  his  course  of  lectures, 
M.  de  Lac^pMe  .resumed  his  former 
iftbours  in  Uie  Cabinet,  and  soon  aft^, 
on  M.  Geoffim^s  departure  for  Egypt, 
took  charge  of  the  birds  and.quadru- 
tied^,  in  Edition  to  the  objects  espe- 
cially comaii[tted  to  his  oare.  By  bina 
the  ooUectioii  of  inM,  4^e  most  ma^ 
{Slflcent  that  had  ei^er  bi^n  ^^sembled, 
rwiB  arranged  in  beaodful  border  for 
.exhibition,  and  rendered  da$pdcal  for 
the  study  of  ornithology.  The  cele- 
iirity  which  he  had  atquired  by  his 
iworks,  and  by  hia  connectiojit  with 
^uflba,  attracted  crowds  of  younff 
^en  to  his  lectures,  whom  he  iuduoed 
■ioattadi  tfiemselyes  foa  brandh  of  N»- 
^laral  History  whidi  had  been  Httle 
/eultiyated  in  France.  During  ten 
Tears  his  whole  time  was  employed  ih 
ftdUtatiittthe  study  of  a  science  which 
'4fkt  maoiofits  progress  to  himself; 
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Mid  when  ealMtoa  fm 
yemment,  which  kft  Bka  fto  ktara 
for  these  pursuits,  ho  iutursd  Iho  so^ 
lid  instmotkmof  hia  pupils  by  ilMi»« 
sing  ibr  his  assistant  M.  DttfiMril,sti<« 
Ihor  of  the  Analytic  Zoologyi  and  tilO 
oo-operator  of  M«  GUyie^  hitho  ftMft 
yolumes  of  his  Comparaiiyo  Anaetobiy* 

TheCheyalier  de  la  Mitfolt,  tolMa* 
ly  distinguished  by  hia  woila  oil  la* 
vertebrated  animals,  haa  for  twentf^ 
fivo  yeara  taught  the  History  of  M4&^ 
lusca,  Crustacea,  Inseeta,  Mid  Z&tuj^f^ 
tea.  He  haa  also  dassed  the  sheltt 
Imd  polypi  after  a  more  soieiitific  and 
eiEact  method,  and  has  diancterind 
ftll  the  genera,  and  determined  a^fiMt 
number  of  liying  and  fossil  spedei^ 
His  loss  of  siffht  not  permitting  nim  U 
continue  hia  demonstrations,  his  plaeo 
is  filled  by  M.  Latreilk,  whose  tm^ 
xnerous  writings,  and  emdaliy  fail 
great  work,  on  the  olasslficatioa  and 
generic  characters  Of  ^rustaoeous  ani- 
mals and  insects,  rank  him  taoMg  fStut 
first  entomologists  of  Europe 

The  course  of  geology  in  thO  Mv* 
^SBum  is  now  distinct  from  that  of  mi* 
n^ogy.  The  chair  was  fimt  filM 
by  M.  FauSas  8t  Fond.  Without 
the  precise  characters  aflRirded  by  mf* 
neralewy,  the  geologist  cannot  aaoer* 
tain  the  genem  and  spedes  in  ibA 
pure  state,  nor  discem  the  elcmenii 
of  an  aggn^te  body,  and  the  altera- 
tion of  thepranitiye  fornn  by  the  mix^ 
tureof  di&rent  substances;  but  tho 
history  of  the  great  masses  whidi 
ooyer  the  gbbe,  Uie  rdatiye  altiiatioil 
imd  diflferent  formation  of  rocks,  of 
subterranean  fires,  and  yolcanic  -pto^ 
ductiona,  of  thermal  yraters,  of  fosail 
^ixmes  and  shells  found  at  dHfeMnt 
depths,  formsa  peculiar  8eience,lboiMU 
ed  on  innumerable  observations,  and 
exempt  from  the  systematie  absurdi- 
ties that  haye  difigneed  the  tiieory  of 
the  earth*  If  the  sdciice,  notwm* 
atanding  the  facts  with  whidi  M.  Fau* 
Jas  had  enriched  it,  was  not  sufficiency 
jadyanced  for  the  establishment  of  po^ 
intiye  laws,  he  at  least  had  the  merit 
af  reiiMleriag  it  popular,  and  of -eontri* 
buting  to  its  f/tognm  since  the  eom» 
Imenoement  of  tlie  eentnry.  He  dM 
%t  his  estate  of  St  Fond,  near  Mont&s. 
limar,  ovT  ^  leth  of  July  I$19,  at 

*  H.  Cordier,  an  nupector  of  the 
mines,  and  the  pupil  and  trayeOinr 
-Companion  of-Doiomieu,  was  mnea 
by  the  professors  of  the  Museum,  and 
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Iff  A0  Madqniy  9f  Mlevio^j  to  fttcceod 
ii»  FauM  in  September  1819.  lo 
m  Uotum  h«  oon(0Bt8  himBelf  by  ex*- 
pwuig  |h«iietnal«uteof  Ui«glol)ej  by 
A  <KHMiaet^  view  pf  facts  asoertainea 
by  obaervativQ ;  aod  b^  indats  parti* 
marly  oa  tba  minord  ridies  of  Franoej 
•od  diff  raeana  of  rendering  tbem  tub* 
aervient  to  tbe  progreaa  of  tbe  art*  and 
lo  tbe  wants  i|f  eoeiety, 
'  Aa  it  iaDaoaaaary  in  general  to  adapt 
jiiatnioti9i&  to  tbe  grciter  number  of 
jHiiph,  tim  piDfeoaora  oaonot  in  tbair 
CKHoaqa  mter  into  minute  details^  nor 
eKppie  diaoOYeHea  and  prindplea  wbid> 
mmM  be  voderatood  only  by  men 
yavaed  in  aaepee ;  for  theae  ol^ecta 
Ike  annate  of  th^  Muaeum  already  no* 
tioad  form  an  appropriate  medium  of 
fomm«nj«ation»  In  tbia  work«  M. 
Hauy  baa  toed  tbe  cbantetera  of  dif« 
fmnt  minenda  recently  added  to  bia 
MAoeU  and  shewn  tbe  simplicity  of 
tbe  lawa  of  obrystaUcgraphT.  and  tbe 
ad\nantii0e  of  analytic  formaJaa ;  MM, 
Fonrcn>y»  Vi^adln,  and  Laugier« 
bate  oommunlMted  tbe  moat  import* 
Ml  reanlta  of  ibeur  expeHmenta  in  tbe 
ebemical  labviatovy ;  M*  Deafontalnei 
baa  daaaribed  new  ftaoera  of  Planta» 
tivftt  bave  Ueomed  m  tbe  garden  or 
baan  iiaiind m  tbe  berbarium;  M.  de 
Juarfea  baa  defined  tbe  dkaraiotera  of 
tbe  prindpl  natural  frmiU«8j  with 
mob  additicna  and  oorneotiiina  aa  the 
faqgresa  af  tbe  acience  baa  vender^ 
ad  neeavarv;  M-  Tbouin  baa  ex»« 
pliinad  in  oelail  tbe  numagement  e( 

yacflsiep  of  gaafting*;  MM.  G$oWcof 
ggd  iM^pMe  have  pubUsbednew  ge* 
nanaof  quidr«padaiiiPti]ea,andfiBbea ; 
If.  de  ]aM«rek  baa  daambedthe  &»• 
ailaof  theenvlrona^if  fana;  M«  Cnn 
Tier  baa  made  known  the  anatomy  of 
Mnttniea^  and  the  akaletona  of  extmel 
nnimaby  whoaa  bMwahe  bad  opUacted  { 
99A  tbe  panteHini  in  genend  have 
caarribntw  extvaata  torn  their  eonrehi 
ayendqiiw  with  ether  oalahliwhraenta, 
or  with  liaTdkn  nnd  f omgn  naturnlfi 

Tv^  Ihonaand  pupUa  yearly  attend 
.  thelecdnaaaf  tb»liiiae«n>  of  whom 
nfew  only  beoanne  dMngniabed  ni^ 
tnaaliata;  bnl  all  aequiie  a  aharo  of 
laeAd  hnowledge  ana  a  talekil  for  db« 
acarwation*  It  hia  been  add  b^  Baeml^ 
that  ignoHHMe  in  pbiteae^y  lafKclafrr 
aUeto  anprriUiaftawwladgp;  and  it 
aanal  be  daniad  that  shalkMr  lu^ 
tkm  of  biatoiy  and  pbuoaofhir  ana 


oAen  employed  to  sap  the  foundation* 
of  morality  and  politics*  But  it  i$ 
otherwise  with  the  knpwl^e  of  na- 
ture ;  in  this  unbounded  science  eyery 
acquisition  is  useful^  from  the  simpfest 
perception  to  the  deepest  researSieiw 
and  from  the  minutest  details  tp  the 
most  general  yiews ;  the  study  of  it  ac^ 
fiords  with  everr  age«  with  every  dia^ 
position  of  mina^  and  every  pWession 
m  life ;  it  jrields  assistance  to  aaplcul* 
tnre^  medicine^  and  the  arts,  and  powi* 
erfiilly  oontributea  to  the  weiltb  of  na- 
tions. As  its  pl\jeqt  is  to  ascertain 
and  connect  facts,  and  not  to  inveatif* 
gate  causes,  it  is  free  from  the  unoes»- 
tainty  of  hypotheais ;  and  If  observa?- 
tion  IS  sometimea  incomplete,  nature 
U  always  at  hand  to  di^apate  doub^ 
and  to  rectify  error. 

But  to  obtain  the  results  that  may 
be  hoped  from  it,  and  apare  the  stu» 
dent  the  laborious  researches  of  bia 
inredeoeasora,  there  must  exist  a  repo* 
ntory  of  knowledge,  from  which  he 
may  borrow  to  enrich  it  in  his  turn. 
This  repository  is  the  Museum  found* 
ed  by  monarcns,  adorned  by  men  of 
genius,  and  governed  by  enligbtened 
administrators,  it  has  hitherto  resisted 
every  shock,  escaped  amid  every  scene 
of  devaata^on,  and  exdted  the  admi* 
ration  of  rival  nations.  The  wannnt 
of  its  duration  is  its  utility,  and  the 
protaetion  of  a  wrereign,  whose  glory 
can  only  increaae  aa  the  progress  ef 
knowlec^  shall  render  more  evident 
the  wiadom  of  his  institutions. 

The  expenses  of  the  garden  in  1789, 
were  lQ4»f969  franca,  and  those  of 
the  menagerie  Itt  Versnllea,  lQD,ooo 
firan^ ;  making  a  sum  of  204,8611 
franca  J  at  present  the  cunent  espen* 
aes  of  the  establishment  are  S0Q,0QO 
francs*  But  in  X79l^,  the  Garden  eon* 
tained  only  43  acres ;  it  now  c^nsista 
of  79.  Tfhegdl^  of  Natural  Hia, 
tory  haT0  been  raised  one  story,  ani 
nearly  doubled  inlength,  and  a  ubrary^ 
ofmwethan  19,000vQhisie8bMbeea 
added  to  the  coUeqtion.  The  hnild*t 
Ings  at  present  are  to  thoae  of  tbeJfoivt 
msr  period  in  proportion  of  seven  t& 
one,  and  the  extent  of  the  agricultural, 
horticnltural,  and  botanicil  culture, 
is  aa  nine  to  one.  The  collection  d 
living  nlanta  baa  been  douhIed|  that 
in  the  herbarium  is  six  tuaaes  aa  great« 
The  ooUection  of  birds  and  quadra* 
psds  is  twenty  times  more  rauncrous  | 
Aat  of  fishes,  formerly  maigqificant,  is 
Qow  the  Aio^  aktenaiye  in  the  world ; 
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that  of  insects,  wlrich  consists  of  40^000 
individuals  of  83,000  different  species, 
ix>ntained  only  1500  specimens;  the 
menagerie  of  Versailles  ofih^  but  a 
small  number  of  animals,  and  was  of 
Mttle  use  to  zool<^ ;  that  of  the  Mu- 
seum has  presented  suecessirely  more 
l^n  500  species,  and  has  given  rise  to 
many  important  observations.  The  pre« 
sent  estiiblishment  employs  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  persons,  of  whom 
ninety-nine  are  paid  by  the  month, 
and  sixt^-two  by  the  year.  So  that, 
Irom  theur  comparative  extent,  value, 
«nd  importance,  the  expenses  of  the 
present  Royal  Museum  should  be  four 
times  as  great  as  those  of  the  King's 
Garden  and  menagerie,  instead  of  ex- 
ceeding then)  by  only  one  third.  Tliis 
surprising  economy  is  due  to  its  ot<* 
ganization ;  and  to  a  careful,  provident, 
and  accountable  adminisbraition,  at« 
tentive  to  every  detail,  and  immedi-* 
ately  inspecting  the  execution  of  every 
undertaldng. 

■  We  have  already  occupied  so  much 
space  by  the  preceding  nistorical  ab- 
stract, and  general  observations  and  re- 
flections connected  with  it,  that  we 
find  ourselves  unable  to  enter  into  any- 
thing like  a  detailed  description  of  tne 
contents  of  this  oelebratea  collection, 
in  its  present  completed  state.  Pas8« 
ins  over  the  botanical  departmenf,  as 
well  as  the  fl;eological  and  mineral  trea- 
sures, we  shall  therefore  merely  inti« 
mate  a  few  of  the  more  important  fea« 
tures  of  the  Cabinet  of  Zoology. 
,  The  number  of  quadru^ids  and 
other  mammalia  now  amounts  to  about 
one  thousand,  ^hh  hundred  indivi- 
duals, belonging  to  more  than  five  hun- 
dred spedes.  Amongst  these  may  b£ 
observed,  more  than  eiffhty  species  dT 
bats.  The  most  formidable  species  is 
the  Vampyre  {VesfjerHiio  spectrum^ 
Lin*)  which  is  very  noxious  in  several 
parts  of  South  America,  by  killing  eat- 
tle.  The  polar  bear  lived  fyr  some 
time  in  the  menagerie.  He  seemed  to 
dread  heat  more  than  any  other  ani- 
mal, and  used  to  have  eignty  pails  6f 
water  decanted  over  him  daily.  By 
the  side  of  the  northern  bear  is  a  spe- 
cies brought  by  M.  Leschenault  ftook 
India,  which  feeds  on  wild  honey. 
The  specimen  of  the  sable,  so  celebra- 
ted for  the  richness  of  its  fur,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Empress  of  Russia  to 
Buflbtt*  In  the  fiflh  case,  there  we 
thirteen  species  of  foxes.  Of  the  genus 
F€ti$,iDttadmg  the  lion,  the  tiger^ 
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the  cat,  ^Cy  there  are  twenty-diree 
species.  Among  these  we  may  observe 
tne  caracal,  the  true  lynx  of  the  an- 
cients. There  are  thirty-threespedes  of 
didelphis,  including  the  opossums^ 
kangaroos,  &c  ;  one  of  these,  the 
opossum  of  the  Americans,  with  par* 
ty-ooloured  ears,  has  fifty  teeth,  the 
greatest  number  observed  in  apy  qua- 
druped. Among  the  Rodentia  is  the 
chinchilhi,  highly  prised  by  ladies,  for 
the  value  of  its  fur  ;  and  twenty-three 
species  of  squirrels.  The  larger  am* 
mals,  besides  the  elephant  and  Indiaii 
rhinoceros,  are  the  double-homed  rli»« 
noceros  of  AfUca,  the  donUe-homed 
rhinoceros  of  Sumatra,  the  hippono* 
tamus,  the  Arabian  horse,  the  bBskit 
horse  covered  with  long  half/  liie  se* 
bra,  quagga,  &c  In  the  room  devoted 
to  die  order  mminaniia,  there  are  the 
male  girafie,  {crnneUmrdalw,^  eighu 
een  feet  high>  shot  m  Africa  by  M* 
LevaillaBt,  and  the  female  of  the  same 
species,  more  lately  sent  by  M»  Ddft- 
lande ;  the  bufiUo,  Um  hubmbis,)  ori- 
ginally from  India,  whence  it  waa  taken 
to  Eg^t,  and  thenee  into  Gieeoe  and 
Italy,  during  the  middle  ages ;  and  the 
aurochs,  (bot  unts,}  from  the  marshy 
fbrests  of  Lithuania  and  Caucaaoa^ 
which  have  been  erroneously  cooaideiw 
cd  as  the  primitive  stock  of  our  lai)ge 
Cattle ;  the  greats  elk ;  and  the  camel 
and  dromedary,  both  of  which  species 
have  of  late  yeats  produced  young  hi 
the  Rotundo  of  the  garden*  Thete  aiv 
twenty-two  species  of  antdofie,  and  « 
large  collection  of  deer»  Among  thii» 
is  the  Atppf  fopAdif— an  animal  lutlierto 
known  only  from  the  desmptioo  of 
Aristotle.  The  pasanof  Bufibn,  (oMrftf- 
hpe  oryxy)  is  in  the  ninth  ease.  It  is 
supposed  ny  Cuvier  to  be  the  unieoni 
of  tne  ancients*  Near  it  ia  the  g^wem, 
or  pigmy  antebpe,  •,  beatttifiii  liltle 
animal,  only  nine  indies  high ;  and  ii» 
the  next  case^  affording  a  soriking  cob*^ 
trast  in  point  of  nxe,are  the  great  an* 
telope  of  India,  and  the  siriped  ante* 
kpe  fran  the  Cape,  each  nearly  tm 
large  as  a  horse.  There  is  also  a  large 
ooiwctioh  of  goats ;  among  which  we 
shall  only  sp^tfr  the  Caneaaan  iboc, 
{eapra  (Bgagmsy)  which  lives  in  herds 
on  the  mountains  of  Peisia,  where  it 
is  known  by  the  name  oifnuenff  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  parent  of  all  svr 
vanetiea  of  the  domestic  goat*  Thers 
are  also  examples  of  many  apd  yarisos 
laoes  of  sheep,  from  oinnpciit  comiliiss 
and  fliJiwpVfft . 
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0(iletffll[;lliegalIeiryofrttiiiiDati]ig 
tnimals^  we  enter  tbafe  of  biids.  The 
eollefidon  oomprdiends  upwurds  of 
iBOOO  indiTidfuu^  belonging  to  more 
than  9300  different  species.  There  is 
not  so  Anmerous  a  cc^lection  exist- 
ing snrwhere  else ;  and  yet  it  has  been 
ftrmed  within  these  few  years ;  for  at 
the  death  of  Boffon,  there  were  only 
800  species. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  great  nnm- 
ber  of  birds^  cspedaUy  those  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  their  colours^ 

bave  a  totally  diffmnt  |dumage,  ac*^  ^  _  

cording  to  their  age^  and  even  some-   filcaeeruleicens,  from  Sumatra,  which 
times  according  to  the  season  of  die    is  the  amallest  of  all  birds  of  prey. 
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dtv  of  its  IBght  behig  gittttly  dimi- 
nished by  the  shortness  of  its  wings, 
its  ratages,  as  a  bird  of  prey,  suffer  a 
corresp^iding  decrease.  It  generally 
feeds  upon  the  sloth,  and  can  carry  off 
a  ikwn.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
this  rare  bird  in  the  Edinburgh  Mu- 
seum. The  hawk  called  pf/gorguB,  de- 
serves attention  as  an  object  of  wor- 
ship among  the  ancient  £g7ptians,who 
embalmed  it  after  deatn.  It  was 
brought  in  the  mummy  state  fVom 
^eiP^*  ^J  M*  GeoflSroy  St  Hilaiie.  In 
the  ninth  case  may  be  obseryed  the 


▼ear.  It  is  owing  to  this  that  the  same 
mrd  has  often  been  described  and 
drawn  several  times  under  diflb^nt 
names.  We  frequently  see  ten  or 
twelve  indiHduals  of  one  qiecies  pre- 
senting the  same  essential  characters, 
but  difihing  totally  in  the  colours  of 
their  plumage.  Thus  it  is  only  after 
many  researches,  and  the  examination 
of  numerous  suites  of  specimens,  that 
the  difibrent  varieties,  and  the  passage 
ftom  one  to  the  other,  can  be  de- 
termined. Most  of  these  varieties  of 
age,  sex,  and  season,  may  be  observed 
in  the  Parisian  collection,  which,  for 
the  fhture,  will  fix  the  type  for  many 
Hew,  ct  hitherto  obseuxely  described 
apedes. 

In  this  collection  there  are  ISO  dif- 
ferent diurnal  birds  of  prey.  Among 
these  we  may  remark  the  kmmer 


The  eleventh  and  twelfth  cases  con- 
tain thirty-four  spedes  of  owls,  or 
nocturnal  birds  of  prey.  The  collec- 
tion of  parrots  and  toucans  is  unrival- 
led. There  are  one  hundred  and  sixty 
species  of  the  thrush^genus.  Of  the 
tnaiaciUw,  which  include  the  wrens, 
wagtails,  and  smaller  warblers,  there 
are  17Si  species.  Among  these  are  the 
nightingale  and  redbreast.  The  latter, 
wmch  in  Britain  is  a  pugnacious,  so*i 
litary  bird,  in  some  of  the  French 
provinces  assembles  in  such  numerous 
flocks,  that  the  sky  seems  covered  by 
them.  The  golden-crested  wren  is  the 
smallest  of  European  birds ;  its  heart 
is  no  bigger  than  a  pea,  and  weighs  be- 
tween four  and  five  grains.  Of  the  fly- 
catchers, now  divided  into  several  ge- 
nera, there  are  150  species  in  the  Mu- 
aeom.    The  twenty-second  case  con- 


geyer,  or  vulture  of  the  Alps,  which  is  tains  twenty-seven  species  of  swallow. 

the  hirgest  European  bird  of  prey ;  it  "  The  first,   says  M.  Deleuze, "  is  the 

measures  ten  feet  between  ihe  extend-  hirundo  apiu,  or  swift,  of  all  birds,  best 

ed  tips  of  the  wings.    Absurd  stories  formed  for  flight ;  its  feet  are  so  short, 

have  been  told  of  its  carrying  away  and  its  wings  so  long,  that  when  it  is 


children,  and  even  cattle.  This  is 
ouite  a  mistake ;  for  its  talons  are  in 
net  very  weak,  and,  as  Temminck  ob- 
serves, ,/atMfmen/  erochus,  We  read 
sometime  ago  a  repetition  of  such  tales, 
in  a  Tour  throi]^h  Switzerland,  by  that 
iiigenious  Frendiman,  M.  Simond.  He 
^baUy  never  saw  the  bird  in  ques- 
tion. We  bw  to  assure  him,  for  Uie 
■atiafaction  of  his  family, "  qu'  iis  man- 
sent  sur  la  place,  sans  rein  emporter 


on  the  ground,  it  cannot  rise  again ;  it 
therefore  passes  the  greater  part  of  its 
life  in  the  air ;  and  wlien  it  nas  rested 
for  a  short  while  on  a  wall,  or  on  the 
trees,  it  foils  tarecommence  its  flight." 
We  have  reason  to  discredit  this.  Let 
M.  Deleuse  catch  a  swift,  place  it  on 
the  ground,  and  see  whedier  he  or  it 
will  rise  highest  vnthin  a  given  time. 
We  back  the  hirundo  apus,  or  swift. 
"  There  is  a  white  variety  in  this  case ; 


dans  kur  serres,  qui  nesont  point  pro-  near  it  is  tlie  h.  riparia,  (sand  mar- 

pres  k  saisir ;"  it  is  a  wUd,  solitary  ani-  tin, )  which  builds  its  nest  in  the  banks 

nal,  and  inhabits  the  steepest  rocks  of  by  me  water  side ;  it  does  not  quit  us 

the  Swiss  Alps.  In  the  fl^h  case,  we  see  in  the  winter,  but  plunges  deep  into 

the  jQi/!ro  destrueior,  or  great  American  the  mud,  where  it  remains  torpid  un- 


harpy,  of  a  siae  larger  than  the  com- 
mon ^le  ;  it  is  considered  as  having 
the  ckws  and  beak  stronger  than  any 
other  burd ;  but  the  power  and  vdo- 
Vol.  XIV. 


til  the  return  of  warm  weather."  la 
this  a  foct,  or  an  imagination  ? — ^There 
are  seven  hundred  individuals  of  the 
linnet  and  buntmg  tribes,  belonging 
4K 
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to  1^  species.  Then  follow  the  gross- 
beaks  and  cross-bills ;  of  which  kst 
the  European  species  is  remarkable 
for  buildijig  its  nest  and  hatchhig  in 
January^  and  for  holding  its  food  be- 
tween iu  daws  like  a  parrot  There 
are  nine  ^ecies  of  Paradise  birds, 
f<»naung  a  magnificent  series.  In  the 
S5th  case  ma^^  be  seen,  six^-four  spe- 
cies of  humming  birds,  and  fifty-three 
creepers.  In  we  same  case  is  the 
epima€hus  of  New  Guinea,  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  beautiful  birds  in  the 
collection.  Passing  to  the  twenty-sixth 
case,  we  may  observe  thirty-four  dif- 
ferent species  of  kingfishers ;  and  in 
the  twenty-seventh,  no  less  than  eighty- 
four  various  kinds  of  pigeon.  In  ihe 
next  division,  there  is  an  example  of 
the  wild  p^u»ck  from  Bengal,  which 
is  the  origin  of  our  domestic  kind  ; 
and  to  the  right  of  it  is  another  and 
distinct  species  from  Java,  the  same  as 
that  fine  specimen  lately  added  to  the 
Edinburgh  Museum.  The  thirtieth 
case  contains  the  turkeys.  By  compa- 
ring the  domestic  species  with  the  wild 
one  sent  by  M.  Milbert,  from  the  fo- 
rests of  Virginia,  it  will  be  seen  that 
domestication  has  deprived  them  of 
that  metallic  lustre  which  adorns  their 
plumage  in  the  native  state.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  case  is  the  meleagris 
oceUata,  a  new  species,  described  by 
M.  Cuvier.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful birds  known ;  it  comes  from  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  and  is  the  only 
specimen  in  Europe. 

The  thirty-second  case  exhibits  a 
series  of  the  different  varieties  of  do- 
mestic poultry,  and  several  wild  spe- 
cies from  India  and  the  Moluccas.  It 
ainnot  yet  be  decided  from  which  of 
the  latter  our  common  bam  fowls  have 
^rung.  Probably  from  more  species 
than  one.  Temminck  is  decidedly 
against  the  claims  of  the  Jungle  Cock 
to  that  honour.  The  Museum  pos- 
sesses ten  species  of  pheasant,  besides 
that  rare  bird  the  napaul,  or  horned 
pheasant  from  Bengal;  of  which  there 
are  several  specimens  in  the  Edinburgh 
collection.  The  numerous  family  of 
the  grouse,  of  which  they  possess  fifty- 
nine  species,  entirely  fills  the  thirty- 
fourth  case.  Among  these  is  a  white 
quail,  shot  by  Lewis  the  XVth,  and 
presented  by  him  to  Buffbn.  The 
birds  of  the  two  next  fl;enera  differ  from 
all  other  land  birds,  m  being  deprived 
of  the  power  of  flight  The  first  is  the 
ostnch,  {struthiocameltM,)  celebrated 
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in  the  remotest  ages.   It  is  sometimeB 
eight  feet  high,  fives  in  herds,  in  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Africa,  and  is  His 
swiftest  of  all  runnins;  animals.  They 
leave  their  egg^  whicn  weigh  three  or 
four  pounds,  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun  in  the  tropical  dimates ; 
but  in  colder  regions  they  sit  upon  them 
like  other  birds.    In  the  thirty-se- 
venth case,  there  are  nine  species  of 
bustard,  three  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  described  ;  that  of  Europe  lives 
in  plains>  and  uses  its  wings  chiefly  to 
accelerate  its  course  alons  Uie  ground. 
The  male,  which  is  double  the  sise  of 
the  female,  is  very  rare,  and  is  the  lar- 
gest of  European  birds.  After  these  oome 
30  species  of  plover,  and  different  kinds 
of  ibis ;  the  most  brilliant  of  which,  is 
the  tantalus  ruber ^  from  Cayenne  and 
Surinam.  There  is  a  flne  series  of  this 
bird  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum,  shew- 
ing the  singular  changes  which  the 
colours  of  its  feathers  undergo,  from 
the  plumage  of  the  young  to  that  of 
the  adult  bird.    The  39th  case  con- 
tains 60  species  of  the  genera  analo- 
gous to  the  woodcock  (scohjaax,)  The 
common  woodcock,  which,  in  Britainj 
is  a  vrinter  bird  of  passage,  in  several 
of  the  continental  countries  of  Europe 
dwells  on  the  mountains  during  sum<« 
mer,  and  descends  into  the  p£ins  in 
autumn.    In  the  41st  case,  there  are 
39th  species  of  heron.    Among  the 
cranes  is  the  agami,  or  trumpeter,  a 
South  American  bird,  which  is  fire- 
ouently  trained  to  protect  and  drive 
the  barn-yard  fowls,  as  dogs  do  sheep. 
There  are  thirty  species  of  rails  in  the 
43th  case,  hj  the  side  of  the  coots  is 
a  very  rare  bird,  which  forms  a  genua 
by  itself,  called  the  sheath-biU,  («i- 
ginaiis.  Lath,)  on  account  of  the  sin- 
gular form  of  iu  beak.    There  is  no- 
thing known  of  the  habits  of  this  bird, 
whicli  is  found  in  the  Malouin  Islands, 
whence  it  was  brought  by  the  nata- 
ralists  attached  to  M.  Freydnet's  ex- 
pedition. Passing  over  several  geaeni, 
we  come  to  the  £Oth  and  61st  cases, 
which  contain  the  Awi^wr^i^j,    Some 
of  these  have  been  met  with  eoo  leagues 
from  land.    The  frigate  birds  are  in 
the  33d  case.    Their  wings,  which 
measure  from  10  to  12  feet,  are  go 
powerful,  that  they  fly  to  an  immense 
(hsUnce  from  land,  especially  between 
Uie  tropics;   they  dart  upon  flying 
fish,  and  strike  the  bh*ds  called  Aoo&ie^ 
to  make  them  quit  their  prey.    The 
tropic  birds  occupy  the  bottom  of  the- 
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they  keep  oonstanily  in  the  tro* 

Sical  hititudes^  the  approach  to  which 
^ey  announce  to  sailors.  The  swana 
and  ducks  occupy  the  remaining  four 
cases  of  the  gallery.  The  beak  of  the 
wild  swan  is  yellow  at  the  base^  and 
black  at  the  extremity ;  it  is  a  distinct 
species  from  the  domestic  swan^  which 
has  a  red  beak.  The  blade  swan  {h)m 
New  Holland^  and  that  with  a  black 
neck  sent  from  Brazil^  by  M.  St  HiU 
aire,  are  remarkable  species.  Among 
the  geese  is  an  Egyptian  bird^  very 
common  in  Africa,  we  see  it  often 
represented  on  ancient  monuments; 
it  was  worshipped  for  its  attachment 
to  its  young,  and  the  Egyptians  call- 
ed it  chenalomx,  or  fox-goose.  The 
ornithological  department  is  terminal 
ted  by  78  species  of  the  duck  genus, 
and  the  mergansers. 

The  collection  of  reptiles  is  unques- 
tionably the  richest  in  the  world.  It 
consists  of  1800  individuals  belonging 
to  more  than  500  species.  But  what 
repders  it  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
the  student  is,  that  it  contains  almost 
all  the  individuals  from  which  the 
plates  of  Seba  were  copied  ;  and  that 
it  was  from  them  that  Linneus  com- 
posed his  descriptions.  Here  also  are 
to  be  found  the  originals  which  served 
for  the  work  of  M.  de  lAcepede.  Our 
limits  forbid  our  entering  into  any 
farther  detail. 

The  collection  of  fishes  is  also  the 
nu)8t  complete  that  anywhere  exists 
of  that  class  of  animals.  It  compre- 
hends about  5000  specimens  belonging 
to  more  than  3200  species.  Itofiersthe 
elements  of  the  dassification  which 
M.  Cuvier  has  established  in  his  Reg- 
ntf  Animal,  the  type  of  the  ichthyolo- 
pxcfU  memoirs  wiuch  he  has  inserted 
in  the  Annals — ^the  far  greater  part  of 
the  fisbes  which  M.  de  Lacepede  has 
described  or  figured  in  his  great  work 
— and  almost  all  the  known  genera. 
Of  each  species,  it  possesses  generally 
one  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine,  which 
afibrids  the  fiicility  of  examining  its 
interior  organization  in  case  of  neces- 
sitjr.  The  greater  number  of  those 
which  are  £ried,  have  been  covered 
with  a  varnish  which  has  revived  the 
colours;  and  they  appear  almost  as 
brilliant,  as  they  were  some  hours  af- 
ter being  taken  out  of  the  water. 
This  collection  has  been  newly  arran- 
ged according  to  the  method  of  Cu- 
vier, and  all  the  species  have  been 
ticketed  with  the  greatest  exactness. 
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Of  crustaceooB  animals,  inclttding 
the  crabs^  lobsters,  &c.  the  Museum 
possesses  about  600  species  belonging 
to  54  genera. 

In  regard  to  the  collection  of  in- 
sects, we  have  already  mentioned,  that 
Sior  to  the  new  organization  of  the 
useum,  it  contained  very  few  ani- 
mals of  tfiat  class.  These  came  chief- 
ly from  the  private  cabinet  of  Reau- 
meur.  The  great  additions  made  of 
later  years  by  Olivier,  and  many  oUier 
scientific  travellers,  have  now  render- 
ed it  equal  to  any  in  Europe.  Inclu- 
ding the  arachmdes,  (the  spiders,  scor- 
pions, &c.)  it  is  composed  of  about 
50,000  specimens  belonging  to  more 
than  20,000  species,  remarkable  for 
their  variety  of  form,  and  the  wonder- 
ful instincts  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished. Insects  are  equal  to  birds  in 
the  richness  and  splendour  of  their  oo« 
lours:  They  even  surpass  them  in  some 
respects,  particularly  in  r^ard  to  the 
phosphoric  light  which  emanates  from 
many  species,  and  while  they  divide 
with  them  the  empire  of  the  air,  they 
far  exceed  them  in  number,  for  their 
tribes  are  even  more  numerous  than 
those  of  plants. 

The  researches  oflVI.de  la  Marck  on 
conchology  have  proved,  that  the  cha- 
racters of  a  shell  indicate  those  of  the 
animal  to  which  it  belongs,  as  the  ge- 
nus of  a  quadruped  is  indicated  by  its 
teeth.  Prior  to  this  observation,  shells 
were  of  little  interest  in  zoology,  as 
the  animals  to  which  they  belonged 
were  not  thought  of,  and  they  were 
collected  chiefly  as  objects  of  an  orna- 
mental nature.  The  distinction  be- 
tween terrestrial,  river,  and  sea  shells, 
and  the  comparison  of  those  belonging 
to  living  subjects  with  those  in  a  fos- 
sil state  in  different  strata  of  the  earth, 
have  also  led  philosophers  to  decide 
upon  the  origin  of  different  forma- 
tions. In  consequence  chiefly  of  the 
numerous  researches  and  the  classifi- 
cation of  M.  de  la  Marck,  conchology 
has  become  not  only  an  important 
branch  of  zoology,  but  also  one  of  the 
principal  bases  of  geological  science. 
The  first  shells  in  the  cabinet  weta 
brought  by  Tournefort  from  the  Le- 
vant, and  presented  by  him  to  Louis 
XV.  When  Buffon  had  the  superin- 
tendance  of  the  Garden,  he  obtained 
permission  to  have  them  deposited 
there.  Adanson  presented  those  which 
he  had  collected  in  Senegal— the  spe* 
dmens  which  came  from  the  cabinet 


of  fieitimeanmeUkewueftdded^nd,  Ting  in  fMioe.  mefiilly  oeeofkd,  eoih^ 

■ince  the  new  ominisatimi^  the  travel-  tented  with  their  lot,  attadied  to  iSbe 

Kng  natunUitB  oaTe  enriched  it  hy  place  of  their  abode,  and  priding  them* 

numeroos  collections  from  all  quarters  eeWes  in  its  prosperity  ;  strangers  to 

of  the  globe.  In  addition  to  the  shells,  professional  rivafry  and  poUtiol  disp 

there  is  a  Urge  assemblage  of  radiated  sensions,  snd  ^rstefnl  at  once  to  the 

animals,  conus,  sponges,  &&  goyemment  which  supports,  and  tlw 

We  riiall  tenninate  this  summary  administration  whidi  directa  them, 

by  a  reflection  of  our  amiable  author's.  May  their  joint  efforts  oontimie  to  be 

whidi  will  not  fkil  to  grstlfy  those  to  guided  by  the  same  spirit  of  nnanimi^ 


whom  die  spectacle  of  social  harmony  ty,  and  those  enlightened  views,  which 

md  domestic  felicity  is  not  less  inte-  have  hitherto  pervaded  them  ;  and 

i«ting,  than  that  of  Nature^    How  every  liberal  mind  will  rejoice  in  ap* 

ddightful,  amid  the  agitation  of  a  plying  to  them  the  dying  words  of 

great  city,  to  bdiold  an  establishment.  Father  Paul  to  the  sacred  institutions 

m  whidi  are  united  fifty  fiimilies,  li-  of  his  country,-**'^  Estoteperpetusr* 


*  In  order  to  complete  the  history  of  this  establishment  we  shall  here  i 
some  sdditlons  which  have  been  made  to  the  Muaeiim  since  the  main  body  of  tho 
work,  of  part  of  which  we  have  presented  the  preceding  abridgment,  was  sent  Co 
press.  M.  Leschemuilt  de  la  Tour,  and  M.  Auguste  de  Saint  Hilaie,  retomed  a 
few  months  sgo :  Among  the  mammifera  brought  by  the  former,  is  the  b^ar  of  tbo 
Mountains  of  the  Gates,  two  apes  of  Ceylon,  the  paradomrus  typus,  which  was  want- 
ing in  the  csbinet,  snd  also  some  fishes  and  reptiles  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  The 
latter,  who  for  six  years  had  been  travelling  throughout  Brazil  and  the  settlements 
of  FvBguay,  from  the  12th  to  the  344h  degree,  has  taken  notes  upon  all  the  animal^ 
and  has  brought  home  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  curious  collections,  both  off 
botany  and  soology,  that  ever  arrived  at  the  Museum.  The  following  is  an  eitiact 
from  a  report,  by  the  professors  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences : — ^  The  collection 
contains,  1st,  120  individuals  of  the  mammifera,  forming  46  species,  of  which  1$ 
were  not  in  the  Museum.— 2d,  2500  birds,  forming  451  species,  of  which  156  were 
not  in  the  Museum.  The  greater  number  of  these  make  us  better  acquainted  with 
the  birds  described  by  Azzara.— 3d,  21  reptiles. — 4th,  About  16,000  well  preser* 
red  insects,  of  which  M.  Latreille  judges  there  are  800  unknown.— 5th,  An  herbal, 
composed  of  about  30,000  specimens,  forming  nearly  7000  species  of  plants  in  good 
preservation,  two-thirds  of  which  M.  Desfontaines  judges  to  be  new,  and  which  win 
furnish  new  genera,  and  perhaps  new  families."  M.  Duvaucel,  who  continues  hk 
researches  In  India,  has  just  sent  home  the  skeleton  of  a  very  large  elephant,  a  gan- 
getic  dolphin,  more  than  sU  feet  long,  and  a  great  number  of  birds,  amongst  which 
43  species  are  unknown  to  the  cabinet  From  the  same  quarter  a  collection  of 
fishes  is  ere  long  expected,  amounting  to  500  species,  and  2000  individuals.  From 
M.  Leseur,  have  been  received  the  greater  number  of  the  fishes  and  moUusca  da. 
acribed  by  him  in  the  Journal  of  Sciences  of  Philadelphia ;  and  M«  Milbert  1ms 
transmitted  several  unknown  fishes  from  the  lakes  of  the  United  States.  lastly,  M. 
Dussumier,  on  his  return  from  India,  presented  a  gaxeile  of  BaasorSi  a  species  of 
dolphin,  end  28  species  of  birds  not  in  the  cabinet. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  FOOTMAN. 

''  I've  done  the  state  some  service.*' 

Mr  Editor,  his  Majesty's  dominions.    I  will  not 

Seeing  that  the  world,  through  the  occupy  your  time,  sir,  (for  time  I  know 

medium  of  the  Press,  is  rapidly  be-  is  precious,)  with  complauaing  of  the 

coming  acquainted  with  the  miseries  '  nicK-names  bestowed  upon  us  byboUi 

of  all  classes ;  that  drunkards,  hypo^  high  and  low  ;  of  our  being  *'  Bono 

chondriacs,  water-drinkers,  and  ofu*  polishers"  with  one  party,  "  Piebald 

um-chewers,  are  alik^  received  with  rascals"  with  another,  and  "  Bipeds," 

sympathy  and  commiseration  ;  I  take  ^as  I  once  heard  a  gentleman  of  pceo* 

leave  shortly  to  address  you  upon  the  liar  fiincy  express  himsd^h^'*  Bipeds 

grievances  ik  footmen ;  a  set  of  men,  I  bedizened  with  laoe,"  with  a  third ;  aU 

do  believe,  more  universally  persecuted  thou^,  if  we  do  polidi  bones,  wlml  is 

than  any  other  body  of  artists  within  that  but  an  aignment  against  the  cruel- 
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tf  of  onr  mttten,  iHio  albw  us  no 
meat?  And  for  kce,  HoftTen  knows 
we  xeap  little  advantage  from  that ! 
^9  Bow^a^ya,  they  make  it  almoat 
entirely  of  wonted  1  And,  aa  for  the 
livery-^ia  it  oar  faolt  that  every  d^m 
mififiune  driving  fiddler  will  ciotbe 
hia  kidnapped  charity  hoy  in  a  eoat  ci 
many  oolonrB  ?  or  wnat  is  audi  a  coat 
hiU  a  aymboU  end  oaually,  God  help 
118 !  too  true  a  one,  of  the  snuhbinga 
and  bodily  inflictions,  which  said  cha« 
rity  boy  is  to  suffer  ? 

And  here,  liir  Editor,  I  cannot  help 
tfamking,  that  the  players  and  play* 
vrriters  of  modem  times  nelp  very  much 
to  delude  the  public,  as  to  the  condition 
of  us  servants.  People  of  all  ranks  go 
to  the  theatre;  and  scarcely  a  new 
play,  or  an  after-piece,  ever  comes  ont 
now,  but  we  find  some  footman  in  it, 
aet  up  qiute  upon  equal  terma  with  his 
master — ^represented  to  be  aa  wdl 
maintained,  and  often  better  dressed; 
advised  with,  and  rewarded,  and  treated 
quite  with  familiarity.  And  the  apee- 
tators,  I  do  believe,  many  of  them,  sit 
looking  sometimes  at  this  romance,  un« 
til  they  fancy  that  what  they  have  seen 
is  a  true  picture  of  life,  ana  that  every 
man  who  stands  behind  a  carriage  has 
the  better  of  him  that  rides  m  it; 
while,  in  truth,  Mr  Editor,  a  footman 
gets  no  more  by  the  frippery  that  he 
wears  Uian  a  soldier,  (as  my  tall  bro- 
ther i|i  the  10th  hussars  used  to  say,) 
than  a  house  soldier  does  by  the  fea« 
thcr  and  sheep-skin,  witlv.woich  he  is 
loaded ;  the  dragoon  having,  indeed,  at 
one  point,  the  worst  of  the  coropari* 
son ;  VIS.  that  a  good  deal  of  his  fop- 
pery is  paid  for  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

But  my  wish  is  to  reason  with  the 
world  about  ita  treatment  of  serving- 
men— ^pray,  don't  ever  call  them 
''  Flunkies"  any  more,  Mr  Editor !) 
and  so,  instead  of  wasting  time  upon 
grievances  in  the  beginning,  which 
will  be  more  than  sufficiently  illustra* 
ted  in  the  close  of  my  narrative,  I 
should  rather  tell  you,  at  once,  how  it 
happened  that  I  joined  the  ''  parW- 
cdumred"  society.  In  sooth,  Mr  Em- 
tor,  my  being  a  footman  is  a  matter  of 
accident.  I  began  the  world  in  quite 
a  different  line-^as  a  barber's  appren- 
tice in  Birmingham.  When  I  was  a 
lad  I  had  always  an  ear  for  music; 
and  was  within  an  inch  of  becoming  a 
soldier  like  my  brother,  for  I  sliould 
have  gone  to  India,  to  a  certainty,  if 
the  Bojeaikt  of  horse  had  thought  me 


tall  enough  te.a  trampaw,  Indeed^ 
there  vraa  a  corporal  of  militia,  aa  it 
was,  that  wanted  to  enlist  me  for  a 
dram»-boy,  and  ^edazed  Uiat  the  fife 
waa  every  way  a  prettier  instrument 
than  the  trumpet  But  I  diidiked  the 
uniform  of  infantry  soldlerB ;  and,  per* 
hape,  it  waa  my  fate  to  be  first  a  ooun^ 
try  barber,  and'  afterwards  a  Londoo 
servant;  at  all  events,  I  resisted  the 
temptation  of  Corporal  Stock's  ''  ae* 
ven  guineaa,"  and  took  my  first  degree 
in  l&e  with  Mr  Latherbrush,  ImX'^ 
dresser  of  Birmingham. 

«^  From  Indus  to  the  Pole  1" 


Mr  Latherbrush  was  a  tradesman, 
who  lived  in  the  great  aquare  of  Biiu 
mingham,  called  **  The  Bull  Rinff," 
and  stood,  as  the  folks-^sald,  in  ma 
business,  *'  something  betwixt  and  be» 
tween ;"  that  waa,  between  the  avow* 
ed  tensor  of  the  eanaiUe,  Mr  Snickchin, 
and  Friszlewig,  in  New  Street,  who 
used  to  dress  the  gentry.  He  vrrote 
up  a  motto  over  his  door,  whidi  a 
idioolmaster  gave  himy- 

'^  Qui  facere  awuerat-.. 

Candida  de  nrnt,** 
vrith  **  Perfumery  from  Paris,"  on  one 
Side  the  window,  and  **  WaUc  in  and 
be  Shaved,"  on  the  other.  He  kept  a 
chair  in  the  open  shop  for  the  (moe-a« 
week  customers ;  had  a  little  back  pw • 
lour,  with  a  fire  in  it,  for  the  three-day 
people ;  and  took  his  penny  for  sha* 
ving,  with  *'  Thankye,"  when  two* 
pence  was  not  forthcoming. 

My  father  apprenticed  me  to  Mt 
Latherbrush,  in  all  the  usual  forma  ; 
and  sixpence  wss  paid  down,  aa  the 
nominal  premium,  for  which  J  waa  to 
learn  the  art  of  removing  people's 
beards,  without  at  the  same  time  dis* 

S lacing  their  noses ;  the  real  '*  consi* 
eration"  of  my  indenture  being,  how* 
ever,  that  I  should  wash  the  shaving 
cloths,  and  boil  the  potatoes ;  sweep 
the  shop,  and  light  the  fires ;  scour  the 
saucepans,  and  make  our  beds;  for  Mr 
Latherbrush,  who  was  a  widower^ 
kept  no  femde  domestic 

I  entered  upon  these  avocations  with 
a  gay  heart  and  ready  hand ;  for  I  had 
read  in  an  old  volume  oi  GU  Blai^ 
which  I  borrowed  from  Corporal  Stock, 
of  so  many  strange  adventures,  and 
strokes  of  luck  beulling  barbers,  that 
I  looked  upon  even  the  initiated  of 
the  ^ing  as  a  protected  dass  of  be- 
ings ;  the  ''  magnetic  strap,"  duly 
wielded,  seeming  more  potent  to  me 
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dm  aMd«i^  wmd ;  and  die '^  Siz^ 
iodi  hone/'  the  only  veritable  stone  of 
tbe  phUoK^lieE. 

Mjr  placey  however^  was  no  lUieeure 
•i  tbe  commeneement  of  tbis  new 
anreer.  Besides  the  washingg,  f«reep« 
ingi^  boilingSj  sooimngm  and  other 
dmestic  duties  which  I  have  ahready 
enomeratedy  I  had  the  minor  anange- 
ments  of  **  the  businessy"  in  great 
munbersy  to  attend  to.  Fint»  I  had 
to  dress  the  false  curia  of  half  the  shop 
girls  in  our  neighbourtiood ;  pi«k  the 
new  hair  that  we  bongfaty  and  mend 
Cheoldwiga.  Then  I  nad  to  watt  upon 
the  motions  of  my  Magnus  Apollo,  our 
eldest 'prentice — heat  nig  irons  when 
he  dresied  hair^  and  bear  the  blame 
when  he  did  mischief.  And,  beyond 
this,  I  had  to  aarast  my  master  in  a  sort 
of  laboratory,  up  in  our  back  garret ; 
where  we  imitated  the  patent  oils  ti 
"  Russia"  and  '^  Macassar ;"  manufsc* 
tnred  ''  Ruspku's  tooth  powder,"  and 
''  Day  and  Martin's  blacking ;"  and 
transmuted,  by  the  dd  of  so  many  va- 
rieties in  colouring,  simple  hog's-laid 
into  '^  bear's  grease,"  "  French  lip* 
salve,"  or  *'  Marrow  pomatum." 

I  overcame  tbe  first  difficulty  in  my 
trade^that  of  setting  razors — ^tolera- 
bly welL  I  practised,  indeed,  upon 
those  which  strangers  left  at  our  shop 
to  be  sharpened,  not  on  our  own, 
which  were  used  in  the  trade.  The 
owners,  too,  used  sometimes  to  come 
back  and  complain,  that  their  steel, 
after  my  labour,  cut  worse  than  it  had 
done  befiM-e.  But  my  master,  who 
had  little  feeling  for  persons  who 
shaved  themselves,  unimrmly  threw 
the  blame,  in  suqh  cases,  upon  the 
awkwardness  of  the  complainant.  Ei- 
ther he  had  not  "  strapped"  the  razor 
enough— or  he  had  strapped  it  too 
much— or  he  had  not  dipped  it  in  hot 
water— -or  he  had  dipped  it  in  water 
which  was  too  hotr— or  (and  that  was 
an  objection  which  no  grumbler  ever 
could  get  over)  there  was  something 
tvrong  in  his  manner  of  holding  the 
weapon.  The  dispute  commonly  do- 
sing, on  the  part  of  Mr  Latherbrush, 
with  a  proposal  (for  twopence  more 
paid)  to  aqjust  the  restive  machine 
himself,  or  to  sell  the  beard-pestered 
complainant  a  "  tried  pair  of  razors," 
which  "  had  shaved  thousands,"  and 
"  would  shave  thousands  more ;" 
which  proffer,  if  accepted,  probably 
produced  to  the  ingenious  propounder 
naif  a  crown  for  a  pair  of  blades. 


wbidi  had  been  boog^  st  aa  irati. 
stall  ibr  fourpenee. 

But  I  had  conquered  the  diflienhy 
of  diarpening  a  raior  ;  and  had  made 
80  much  pragtesa  in  the  &cq1^  of 
uaine  one,  that  generally,  in  the  joy«» 
oua  haste  of  a  holiday  eve,  or  Satnrw 
day  ni^t,  when  all  waa  hurry  and 
bustle  in  our  shop — when  our  five 
chairs  were  all  full,  and  our  Obstroer 
was  quite  thumbed  to  pieces— when 
the  fire  shone  bright,  and  the  sharing- 
pot  hissed  and  bubbled— ^hen  the 
candles  were  firesh  snulftd,  and  mas- 
ter vraa  in  cood  humour,  and  even  oar 
old  Dutch  dock  seemed  totick  with  un« 
wonted  alacrity — ^mostly,  upon  press* 
ing  occasions  like  these,  when  a  stedj 
as  may  be  supposed,  twiried  in  every 
available  finger,  I  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  chins  of  our  smock-faced 
customers— (the  blaekbesrds,  besides 
that  they  were  more  choleric  and  dan- 
gerous of  tempo-,  being  the  more  dif« 
ficult  dients  to  dismantle  of  the  two) 
—when  an  acddent  fell  out,  whidi 
blighted  for  ever  my  prospects  in  the 
f*  mystery"  and  occupation  of  a  bar<« 
ber. 

''Like  reeds,  not  bail  r 
•  •  •  •  • 

You  may  reccdlect  perhaps,  Mr  Edi- 
tor, that,  about  thirteen  years  nm, 
certain  CMers  of  Council  (issued  &» 
ring  tlie  war)  shut  out  the  Birming- 
ham manufacturers,  for  a  time,  finm 
the  American  market.  Thejoywhkfa 
pervaded  my  native  town,  when  these 
Orders  were  taken  off,  was  boundless. 
Some  people  illuminated  their  houses ; 
others  blew  themsdves  up  with  gun- 
powder; balls,  routs,  and  concerts^ 
night  a^  night,  were  given  by  every 
fiimily  of  any  gentility ;  and  the  six 
hackney  coaches  of  Birmingham  were 
bespoke  for  full-dress  parties  oxteen 
deep.  But,  if  it's  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good,  I  am  sure  I  may 
say,  that's  a  good  wind  which  blows 
nobody  evil ;  it  happened,  on  one  of 
these  evenings  of  general  rejoicing, 
that  a  traveller,  who  waa  staying  at 
the  **  Hen  and  Chickens"  hotel,  took 
a  fancy  to  require  the  assistance  of  a 
hair-dresser. 

For  my  sins,  not  a  single  fashion- 
able barber  was  to  be  met  with  !  Mr 
Frizzlewig's  people  were  all  engaged 
for  the  next  week.  Mr  Tailcomb  was 
sent  to ;  but  he  "  could  not  come  in 
less  than  two  hours."  At  last,  the 
waiter  (who  was  to  bring  a  barber. 
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whether  he  ooiild  get  one  or  no)  be- 
thought him  of  MB,  and  nxk  down  with 
the  gentleman's  commands. 

Mr  Napkin's  intimation  produced 
an  immense  sensation  in  our  back  par* 
lour.  My  master  bad  met  with  an 
accident  the  day  before— he  was  the 
real  harbor  of  wnom  the  story  is  told, 
that  cut  his  own  thumb  through  the 
cheek  of  his  customer.  Our  big  'pren- 
tice was  gone  out  for  all  the  afternoon, 
to  decomte  the  young  ladies,  by  con«i 
tract,  at  "  Hollaboloo  House"  board- 
iug-schooL  I — the  enfant  perdu  oi  the 
Bcissars — was  the  only  disposable  force! 
But  great  exigencies  must  be  met  with 
appropriate  exertions  of  daring.  An 
introouction  at  the  *'  Hen  and  Chic- 
kens" was  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
neglected.  John  Blowbellows,  the 
blacksmidi,  who  had  been  grumbling 
because  /was  going  to  shave  him,  waa 
now  informed  that  he  could  not  be 
shaved  at  all ;  and,  with  instructions 
to  *'  cut  gently,"  and  '*  to  charge  at 
least  half  a  crown,"  I  was  hurrioi  off 
to  "  the  gentleman  at  the  inn." 

The  first  sight  of  my  new  patient 
set  my  nerves  £incing  in  all  directions. 
He  was  a  huge,  tall,  brawny,  red-hot 
Irishman,  with  a  head  of  hair  bright 
orange,  and  as  curly  as  that  of  a 
negro. 

'*  Cut  my  hair,  boy,"  he  said,  in  a 
voice  like  the  grating  of  waggon- 
wheels;  ''and,  you  spalpeen,  be  handy, 
for  it's  these  twenty-four  hours  that 
I'm  waiting  for  you." 

I  had  cut  two  descriptions  of  hair 
in  my  time;  but  Mr  M'Boot's  was 
neither  of  these.  In  the  smooth, 
straight  lock,  I  succeeded  pretty  well ; 
for  I  could  cut  an  inch  or  so  off  all 
round,  and  tell  by  my  eye  when  all 
was  even. '  And  in  the  close  crop  of 
the  charity-school,  I  was  at  home  to 
facility ;  for  it  was  only  running  the 
comb  along,  close  to  the  scalp^  and 
against  the  grain,  and  cutting  off 
everything  that  appeared  above  it. 
But  the  stranger's  hair  was  neither  in 
the  lanky,  nor  the  close  bogged  mood. 
It  was  of  a  bright  red  colour,  as  I 
have  said  before — stiff  as  wire— of 
an  inveterate  tight  round  curl — and 
bushy  to  frightfulness,  from  excess  of 
luxuriant  growth.  He  had  started 
from  London  with  it  rather  too  long ; 
worn  it,  uncombed,  oh  a  three  months' 
journey  through  Wales;  and  waited 
till  he  reached  Birmingham,  that  he 
mi^t  haVe  it  cut,  in  the  &shion. 

"  Cut  my  hair^  I  say,  you  devil's 
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baby,'*  xcneated  flda  knkhl  of  llie  ap^ 
palling  coetelure,  imbming  a  hoge 
draught  from  a  tumbler  of  brandy  and 
water,  which  he  was  consuming  while 
he  dressed,  and  recommencing,  in  a 
horrible  voice,  to  sing  **  The  Lads  of 
SHiillelagh,"  a  measure  which  my  en« 
trance  luid  for  the  moment  interrupts 
ed.  I  obeyed,  but  with  a  trembhng 
hand;  the  very  first  sight  of  his  head 
had  discomposed  all  my  faculties,  f 
plunged  into  the  operation  of  adjust- 
ing it  as  into  a  voyage  oter  sea,  widi« 
out  rudder  or  compass.  I  cut  a  bit 
here,  and  a  bit  there,  taking  very  lit- 


tle off  at  a  time,  for  fear  of  losing  mr 
way ;  but  the  detestable  round  curi. 


\g  itself  up  the  moment  I  let  go 
the  end,  defeated  every  hope,  every 
chance,  of  regularity. 

"  Thin  the  rc^t/'  blasphemed  th^ 
sufferer,  "  and  so  leave  it,  for  I'll  not 
wait."  This  command  put  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  my  perplexity.  Thinning 
was  a  process  entirdy  past  my  skill ; 
but  a  fresh  execration,  interrupting 
'*  The  Lads  of  Shillelagh,"  left  me  no 
longer  any  power  of  thought.  I  had 
seen  the  business  of  "  thinning"  per^ 
formed,  dthough  I  did  not  at  all  com- 
prehend it;  I  knew  that  the  scissars 
were  to  be  run  through  the  hair  flrom 
one  side  to  another  with  a  sort  of  snip 
^-snii^--all  the  way,  so  I  dashed  on—' 
snip — snip—- through  the  dose  round 
curls,  quite  surpriiwd  at  my  own  dex- 
terity, for  about  a  minute  and  a  half; 
and  then,  taking  up  my  comb  to  col- 
lect the  proceeds  of  the  operation, 
three-fourths  of  the  man's  hair  came 
off  at  once  in  my  hand ! 

What  followed  I  have  never  exactly 
been  dear  to.  Mr  M'Boot,  I  think^ 
fdt  the  sudden  chill  occasioned  by  the 
departure  of  his  head-gear:  at  all 
events,  he  put  his  hand  to  his  head, 
and  motioned  to  rise.  I  made  a  rush 
to  the  door,  mutteringsomething  about 
"  heating  irons;"  but,  as  I  turned 
round,  I  saw  discovery  in  his  eye.  I 
see  him  even  now,  with  a  countenance 
more  in  amazement  than  in  anger, 
standing,  paralyzsed,  beside  the  chair 
upon  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and 
rubbing  his  head  with  the  left  hand, 
as  doubting  if  the  right  had  not  mis- 
informed him ;  but,  at  the  moment, 
when  the  thing  occurred,  I  thought 
only  of  my  escape.  I  made  but  one 
step  to  eadi  flignt  of  stairs ;  dung  to 
the  baaket  of  a  London  coach  which 
happened  to  be  starting  at  the  mo- 
ment, and,  in  five  minutes,  with  the 
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«'  lliintiiiigf  MlMMT'.Btin  ban^g  to 
my  fingers,  lost  sight  of  Birtningham 


«»>perhap8  fi>r  ever 
"My 


xistive  Undt  good  night  I* 


My  unde  Sneesum  shook  his  head 
over  the  counter  of  his  little  snuff*shop 
in  the  Seyen  Dials^  when  I  humbly 
announced  myself  as  the  eldest  hope 
of  his  eldest  sister^  GrizzeL 

''  Thomas  Ticklepitcher/'  said  be^ 
^'  if  such  indeed  thou  art,  why  hast 
thou  left  thy  home  and  native  dty?" 

He  snufibd  up  huge  pinches  of  Idack 
nppee,-*-at  least  the  profits  of  a  whole 
day^s  nle,-^as  he  listened  to  my  un-> 
ludty  adventure  with  Mr  M'Boot. 
''  Thou  hast  done  ill,  boy,"  he  said, 
''  to  quit  thy  master.  'Twas  but  a 
beating  at  the  worst,  and  such,  I  doubt, 
(on  general  considerations,)  had  done 
thee  service  rather  than  mischief.  Out 
of  my  doors,  boy,"  he  continued,  **  and 
Heaven  be  with  thee.  Begone,  lest  I 
be  prosecuted  for  harbouring  a  rebel- 
lious apprentice." 

The  immediate  enforcement  of  my 
Bnde's  command,  (for  by  netbing 
dbort  of  enforcement  could  I  have  been 
induced  to  obey  it,)  the  post-haste  en« 
fiiroement  of  that  most  merciless  di<^ 
yection,  was  delayed,  for  a  moment, 
by  the  approach  of  a  customer. 
^  A  monster,  a.very  monster,  in  apparel, 
And  not  like  a  Christian  foot-hoy." 

It  was  a  wretched-looldng  child, 
about  thirteen  years  old — ^buttoned  into 

wide  for  it,  and  almost  extinguished 
by  a  hat  of  (once)  shining  leaUier, 
tied  round  with  a  band  of  tarnish^ 
yellow  tinsel,  whose  appearance  afibrd* 
ed  me  this  span  of  respite. 

''  An  ounce  of  Scotch,  Mr  Sneez* 
um,"  wheeoed  the  spectre,  in  a  crack- 
ed octave  tone,  raising  its  head  so  as 
to  peep  under  the  brim  of  its  ponder- 
ous hat,  and  so  giving  me  to  see  that 
a  cravat^  white,  perhaps,  in  the  pre- 
vious oentnry,  was  twisted  and  tied  in 
a  quaint  fiuhion  round  its  neck. 

"  An  ounce  (^  the  beit  Scotoh,  Mr 
Sneezum,"  it  continued ;  '*  and,  if  you 
hear  of  a  foot-bo^  that  wants  a  place, 
you  are  to  send  mm  to  my  master,  for 
rm  going  away  to-day." 

"  Going  away,  you  younff  dog," 
grumbled  my  unde,  weighing  the 
ani&r,  "  ay,  you  are  all  for  going  away 
—never  know  what  a  good  place  is, 
till  you  lose  it." 


''  Well,  wdl,"  retom^  the  vision, 

oougbing*— as  firom  an  empty  stomachy 
— and  pullihgup,or  rather  trying  to  pull 
up  at  neel,  the  shoe  which  completed 
the  outline  of  its  fonr-inch-long knee- 
breeches,  and  well  splashed  cotton 
stockings, ''  well,  only  send  any  you 
hear  of ;  fhr  our  shopman  will  grtuuble 
wickedly  if  he  has  to  carry  out  the 
physic  stuff  himself  :"—«nd  away  the 
Creature  paddled  out  of  the  shop,  look- 
ing like  a  snail  in  the  diell  of  an  un- 
boiled lobster. 

This  was  no  encouraging  speeimen 
of  the  condition  of  London  servants ; 
but  the  fact  cut  two  ways.  If  serving- 
men  were  sach,  how  pitiable  their  con- 
dition !  but,  if  such  were  serving-men, 
how  easy  the  situation  of  a  serving- 
man  to  attain !  I  saw  the  **  out  of  my 
shop,"  which  the  elfin  lacquey's  ap- 
pearance had  interrupted,  rising  again, 
and  peremptorily,  in  the  eye  of  my 
uncle,  and  I  entreated  him  to  allow  me 
to  go  after  the  service  now  becoming 
vacant.  Though  not  tall  enough  for 
the  10th  Hussars,  I  was  a  ooloasaa 
compared  with  the  atomy  who  had 
just  left  the  counter;  and,  besides 
that  I  dreaded  returning  to  Birming- 
ham, I  was  (unless  in  my  hopes  from 
my  uncle's  bounty)  entirely  without 
the  means  of  getting  there. 

Mr  Sneezum,  to  do  him  justice,  had 
no  ill  feeling  towards  me.  So  that 
he  got  me  out  of  his  house — ^he  cared 
very  little  how — ^he  had  not  the  least 
widi  that  I  should  be  starved,  if  I 
could  live  other  than  at  his  cost ;  and 
so,  after  a  hard  word  or  two,  as  to  Lea- 
ving my  '^  bounden  profession,"  and 
some  remarks  about  "  rolling  stones," 
which  I  did  not  distinctly  understand, 
I  got  leave  to  wait  upon  Mr  Camomile 
Bolus,  at  the  sign  of  the  Pestle  and 
Mortar,  near  the  bottom  of  St  Martin's 
Lane. 

^  Surgeon,  apothecary, 
Aecoueheur^ot  midwife 
Has  grown  vulgar.** 
•         •••••• 

I  pondered  as  I  passed  between  Mon- 
mouth Street  and  Charing  Cross,  upon 
what  my  uncle  had  delivered  as  to  the 
abandonment  of  my  kwfol  cdHing. 
But  my  failure  with  Mr  M'Boot  made 
me  doubt  whether  I  had  a  genius  for 
dressing  hair.  The  distance  I  had  to 
measure  was  trifling ;  two  wavers  and 
a  resolution  brought  me  to  the'  house 
of  Mr  Bolus. 

I  knocked  at  the  private  door,— &r 
12 
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there  wm  a  thopj  garniabed  with  gal« 
Upott,  and  Ikded  green  curtains^  but 
nobody  wai  in  it,— I  knocked  at  the 
private  door  with  a  tremUiog  hand, 
and  with  a  hope,  I  hardly  knew  why» 
that  my  pigmv  acquaintance  might 
open  it.  At  the  first  knock  no  one 
came.  A  second  appeal  broyght  up  a 
Utde  girl^  whom  I  coi\jectured  to  be 
of  tiie  Doctor's  family,  and  to  whom  I 
stated,  with  much  humility,  that  I 
faeud  they  were  in  want  of  **  a  man« 
servant"  I  suspected  that  the  term 
"  man"  was  a  little  doubtftil  in  such 
a  case,  (though  I  afterwards  found  out' 
that  I  nad  been  totally  mistaken  in 
sndi  suspicion.)  But  I  did  not  quite 
like  the  idea  of  "  boy,"  and  there  was 
no  word,  within  my  knowledge,  of 
eonvenient  medium. 

Mr  Bolus  was  at  dinner,  so  I  wait- 
ed some  time  in  the  passsge,  and  saw 
a  huge  servant-maid-Hi  mere  moun- 
tain of  dirt  and  animal  matter—run 
onoe  or  twice  heavily  up  and  down 
atairs.  Presently,  I  heard  a  Toioe, 
whidi,  from  its  penetrating  tone,  I 
judged  to  be  that  of  my  mistress  Uiat 
should  be.  A  kind  of  cold  shiverii^ 
came  over  me  at  the  sound.  I  did  not 
like  the  key.    It  struck  me  as  unfsp- 

Tonrable  to  '*  men"  (or  other)  ser-  *  spongy,  had  become'shrunken  by  long 
vanta.  By  this  time  a  raw-boned,  use  and  repeated  wetting.*  *  *  Indeed 
aharp-speaking  young  man,  whom  I     the  whole  garment  was  so  heayy,  and 
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favouiable  eye.  He  took  my  reference, 
for  character  to  my  uncle,  Mr  Sneez- 
um,  who  (as  I  observed)  '*  had  the 
honour  to  supply  him  with  snuff;" 
and,  on  the  very  same  afternoon,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  to  be  formally  hi- 
red into  his  service. 

•         •         •         •         • 

"  Your  worship  promised  that  I 
should  have  victuals  at  discretion  ?" 

"  And  so  you  shall,  you  rogue, — at , 
my  discretion." 

My  little  predecessor  was  packed  off 
in  the  evening,  before  I  arrived  at  the 
Doctor's  house,  possibly  lest  he  should 
inspire  me  with  notions  prejudicial  to 
my  new  situation.  I  saw  the  great  ser- 
vant-maid, who  had  struck  my  &ncy 
the  day  before,  and  was  desired  to  put 
on  the  "  livery,"  which  had  been  worn 
by  the  last  incumbent'  This  direction 
was  easily  given,  but  not  quite  so  easily 
obeyed.  As  I  was  nearly  three  times 
bigger  in  dimension  than  the  appari- 
tion of  the  snuff-shop,  the  suit  was  as 
much  too  little  for  me  as  it  had  been 
superfluously  large  for  him.  The  jack- 
et I  dragged  on  with  a  desperate  effort, 
the  cuffsreaching  dovim  not  more  than 
two  inches  below  my  elbow — ^for  the 
doth,  which  was  originally  coarse  and 


tooki  from  his  accent,  to  be  a  Welsh- 
man, came  out  of  a  back  parlour,  and 
passed  by  a  cross  door  into  *'  the  shop;" 
and  the  next  moment,  with  my  heart 
in  my  mouth,  I  was  summoned  into 
the  presence  of  Mr  Bolus. 
•  The  Doctor  was  a  queer  little  ill-fa- 
▼oored  old  man,  not  unlike  my  ho- 
noured relative,  Mr  Sneeaum,  in  fi- 
gure. He  asked  me  a  multiplicity  of 
questions,  the  whole  of  which  I  an- 
aweied  with  that  deferenoe  and  deep 
respect,  which  a  man  generally  feels 
when  his  next  meal  denends  upon  the 
grace  of  the  person  whom  he  is  ad- 
dressing. 

He  asked — "  In  what  services  I  had 
lived?" 

"  I  had  come  from  the  country  to 
seek  for  service." 

''  What  had  I  been  used  to  do?" 

*'  I  had  been  a  barber ;  but— my— 
my  hand  was  not  steady  enough  to 
ahave,  and  so  I  had  left  the  business." 

Mr  Bolus,  for  my  comfort,  wore  a 
powdered  Vig  himself.  Doubtless  it 
was  this  drcumstanoe  which  induced 
him  to  regard  an  ex  perruquier  with  a 
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damp,  and  clammy,  that  I  could  have 
fimcied  I  was.  wrapping  myself  in  a 
leaden-coffin,  except  that  a  coflin  (un- 
less in  especial  eases)  serves  one  tenant 
in  its  life  only ;  whereas,  of  the  indo- 
sure  into  whidi  I  was  compressing  my- 
sdf,  I  was,  at  least,  the  two-and-for- 
tieth  occupant. 

But  I  got  on  the  jacket,  which  was 
too  small,  and  the  hat,  which  was  too 
large — the  lower  ][Nirts  of  the  dress 
were  absolutdy  impracticable.  I  was 
then  sent  my  rounoB  with  a  huge  arm- 

rinnier  of  pnials  and  pill-boxes,  which 
found  was  perfectly  well  known  as 
''  the  Doctor's  basket,"  to  all  the  rag- 
ged urchins  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Afterward,  I  was  desired  to  make  my 
own  bed  and  the  assistant's,  one  under 
one  counter,  and  one  undar  the  other. 
And,  in  condusion,  with  a  light,  whole- 
some supper  of  bread  and  cheese,  and 
a  draugnt  of  small-bed',  (which  had 
not  its  name  for  nothing,)  I  went  to 
rest  for  the  first  time  in  the  hab]^ation 
of  my  new  master. 

I  would  that  all  those  who  envy  the 
servant  that  weaip  a  good  livery,  could 
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witnesB  the  condition  of  tSie  serrant 
that  wean  a  bad  one.  I  wonld  that 
whoever  gradges  the  '*  bottom-glass" 
tf>  the  buHer,  had  to  pass  throu^  all 
&e  grades  by  which  the  bntler's  dig- 
nity is  arriml  at.  Immortal  be  the 
memory  of  that  aathor — I  could  al- 
most swear  that  he  was  a  footman 
himself— who  wrote  a  moral  lesson  to 
the  world  in  the  character  (mistaken 
fyr  humorous)  of  Scrub.  In  the  ser- 
vice of  Mr  Bolus,  what  a  martyrdont 
did  I  suffer  1  John  Rugby,  in  the  play, 
had  an  easy  place  of  it  compared  to 
mine ;  and  the  old  Frenchman,  Mon- 
sieur Thing-me,  was  a  merciful  roaster. 

I  sot  up,  in  the  frost  and  snow,  at 
nx  o  clodk  in  the  morning,  swept  shop 
and  watered,  rubbed  windows  and 
knives,  cleaned  master's  and  mistress's 
and  Mr  Ap-Bleedaway's,  and  first  floor 
lodeers'  shoes ;  brushed  clothes,  car- 
ried coals,  wiped  tables,  and  dressed 
master's  wig«  This  was  before  break- 
fkst.  After  Uiat  meal,  (which  was  very 
soon  over,)  I  fetched  errands  for  the 
liouse,  and  took  the  diildren  to  school ; 
went  round  with  my  master  to  his  pa- 
tients, and  knocked  with  the  bottles, 
after  he  had  paid  the  visit.  Then  I 
came  back^  took  the  old  gis  home  to 
the  stables;  afterwards  I  laid  the  din- 
ner, fi>r  mistress  could  not  eat  unless 
the  ''  man-servant"  waited.  In  lihe 
evening  I  pounded  medicines,  washed 
phials,  and  rinsed  mortars— -trimmed 
tsmps,  shut  up  shutters,  and  carried 
out  the  composing  draughts.— Then 
came  the  bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  with 
the  great  servant-maid  in  the  kitchen, 
the  small  beer,  the  making  up  the 
beds,  and  the  counter  again — and  all 
this  performed  for  a  mattress,  that  I 
think  was  stufiM  with  chesnuts.  A 
scanty  idlowance  of  food,  (for  even  Mr 
Ap-Bleedaway  could  harmy  make  it 
out ;)  a  smaU-beer — I  taste  it  now  I 
Master,  fbr  economy,  used  to  brew  it 
himself;  and  a  wages  (I  had  almost 
fijigot  the  hvery,)  of  seven  sterling 
pounds  a-year ! 

I  wore  out  a  sad  twelvemonths  at 
the  sign  of  The  Pestle  and  Mortar.  I 
believe  that  I  must  have  died  if  I  had 
remained  in  the  Doctor's  hands  a  fort« 
night  longer.  But,  about  a  week  after 
I  had  turned  my  back  upon  St  Mar* 
tin's-Lane, — ^with  three  pounds  in  m  v 
pocket,  and  a  year's  character  to  back 
It, — I  h^urd  that  Mr  Steptoe  wanted  a 
servant;  and  made  all  expedition  to 
apply -for  the  placet 
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(•  AsnipttirfleUMIow." 
Mr  Steptoe  was  a  daocfaig-i 
ter,  and  clean  another  kind  of 
than  my  old  master,  the  apothecary. 
I  had  seen  his  bills  stuck  all  over  llie 
town  in  flaming  characters— red,  black, 
and  yellow,  about  "  weekly  assem- 
blies, and  **  attending  schools,"  and 
"  private  lessons,"  and  *'  ootillons  and 
quadrilles ;"  and  he  lived,  moreover, 

Suite  in  the  fashionable  part  of  Lon- 
on— in  John-street,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  or  (as  he  called  it,)  "  John- 
street,  Fitzroy  Square." 

On  mentioning  my  errand  at  hia 
house,  I  was  told  to  wait  awhile,  until 
Mr  Steptoe  had  finished  *'  the  lesson 
which  he  was  giring."  As  I  stood  in 
the  hall,  I  heard  music,  and  people 
dancing  up  stairs;  and  some  young 
men  passed  in  and  out,  like  those  that 
used  to  call  on  Mr  An-Blaedaway  on 
a  Sunday.  Presently  tfie  baek-pamnr 
door,  which  was  ajar,  Mew  open,  and 
there  was  a  fattish  gentkman,  ratlier 
middle-aged,  standing  with  his  feet  hi 
the  stocks.  Then  I  peeped  thnrngh 
the  key-hole  of  th^  fttmt  parlour  door, 
and  I  saw  ayoung lady  figuring raond 
in  idl  manner  of  postures,  and  eoonu 
ing  time— one,  two,  three,  foir«-all 
ihe  while  to  herself. 

By  this  time  Mr  Steptoe  came^Min 
stain,  and  he  took  the  dderiv  «nd&» 
man  out  of  the  stocks,  and  told  him  to 
use  the  dumb-bells  at  home  niaht  and 
morning.  Then  he  turned  and  spoke 
to  me.  He  was  dressed  very  gay  and 
fine — quite  in  buckles  and  nlk-stodE- 
ings,  though  it  was  only  the  nioniing ; 
but  I  was  afraid  to  Alnk  too  well  of 
the  place  for  all  that,  for  the  bonse 
had  a  cold  and  desolate  look,  like,  and 
I  saw  as  I  came  in,  that  there  was  no 
fire  in  the  kitchen. 

The  firrit  question  Mr  Steptoe  adced 
me  was — ^whether  I  could  play  mm 
the  fiddle  ?  And  when  I  answered  ttiat 
I  could,  (for  I  had  learned  a  little 
upon  an  old  rioUn  of  Mr  Ap^Bleeda- 
way's,)  he  said  that  I  should  be  his 
apprentice,  and  that  he  would  teach 
me  to  dance.  But  I  knew  that  ap- 
prentices got  no  wages,  so  I  dedined 
nis  offer  with  thanks.  He  shook  his 
head  at  this,  lind  said  he  ftared  "  I 
should  not  ^ ;"  but,  if  I  oould  make 
myself  very  smart,  (for  everything 
about  him  must  be  very^  smart,  and 
he  should  not  give  me  a' livery  tmtil 
he  saw  whether  I  suited  htm,)  I  might 
come  and  try  his  service  fox  a  while. 

It  was  an  evil  hour  fbr  ^e  when  I 


acoe|»ted  tbk  penaiaiion.  I  laid  out 
two  poanda  of  hard-earned  money  ia 
a  neat  green  frock  and  leather  inex* 
nreaaiblnt^  not  one  fiurthing  of  which 
I  was  ever  to  see  again.  Then,  for  ]»• 
bour^  I  wflB  worae  off  than  I  had  been 
with  Mr  Bolus.  First,  I  had  the  bouse* 
work  (every  day)  to  do  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  then  I  went  about  with  mas* 
ter  to  the  schools,  or  played  the  fiddle 
at  heraey  all  the  while  he  gave  lessons. 
On  Friday  nights  were  our  "  assem^ 
bUes,"  when  I  had  to  open  the  door, 
aad  hand  the  negua.  My  master,  by 
Uw,  could  not  take  money  for  admia* 
aion ;  80  we  gave  away  the  ball-ticket, 
and  wid  a  tidcet  for  refrediments,  and 
cheated  the  juatioea  that  way.  Then^ 
after  the  dimce  was  over,  I  fetched 
eoaehet  to  take  away  the  ^'  ladies  and 
gentionien."  Some  of  the  ladies  were 
Tery  gay  and  showy  indeed ;  and  thev 
uaed  to  be  admitted  (negus  and  all) 
&rnothii^[^.  Others,  were  milliners,  fea* 
Iher-dreasera,  and  straw-bonnet  ma« 

minor  Uieatres,  or  smart  servant  girls, 
the  ladiea'  maids  of  the  neighbour- 
hiMNL  The  '^gentlemen"  (frofm  whom 
wax  chief  profit  arose)  were  shopmen 
and  -olerks,  waiters  at  eo&e-house% 
and  apprenttoes.  Now  and  then  a  real 
gentMQuan  would  come  for  a  frolic 
These  never  danced  or  took  any  lea* 
aona  in  dancing ;  but  my  master  treat- 
ed them  with  ^p:eat  respect  notwith- 
standing ;  and  it  waa  generally  a  shil- 
ling in  mv  pocket  whenever  they  call- 
ed at  our  house  afterwards.  But,  alas  I 
these  shillings  were  all  that  I  ever  re- 
ceived in  the  employ  of  Mr  Steptoe ! 
We  went  on  pietty  smoothly  for  about 
three  months  af^  I  came  to  him; 
bat  direful  misfortune  overtook  us  at 
laat.  One  morning,  when  I  went  as 
usual  to  fetch  our  gig  from  the  sta- 
bles, the  stable-keeper  said  that  he 
should  not  let  it  go  out,  for  we  owed 
him  more  than  he  should  be  able  to 
sell  it  for ;  a  few  daya  afterwards  our 
goods  were  seized  for  rent,  and  mas- 
ter (while  he  pretended  to  send  me 
into  the  city  on  a  messsge)  went  off 
himself  upon  the  sly,  and  carried  off 
all  he  ooiud  sack  along  with  him.  I 
saw  htm  cmoe,  a  long  time  afterwards, 
acting  Paniahon  in  a  show  at  Bartho- 
lomew Fair,  and  the  young  lady  that 
used  to  count  time  in  the  front  par- 
lour was  playing  Co/vm^iVie;  but,  when 
I  asked  him  for  money,  he  protested 
he  had  not  a  shilling,  adding,  that ''  if 
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he  had  his  r^ts,"  he  should  soon  be 
**  at  the  <»era,"  and  then  he  wouU 
pay  me  and  everybody  else. 

"  Where  shslll  dine?" 
This  afl&ir,  as  may  be  supposed,  waa 
a  sad  blow  to  a  lad  like  me.  I  lost 
my  wages,  and  my  place,  and  threo- 
and-sixpeuoe,  money  lent  At  first  I 
thought  of  hiring  a  dandng-room  my- 
self, and  Dutting  up, "  Ticklepitcher^ 
late  pupil  and  successor  to  Mr  Step- 
toe."  But  I  knew  that  there  was  no- 
thing to  be  done  without  the  "  assem- 
blies," and  the  negus,  and  the  red  letv 
ters  in  the  hills ;  and  I  had  neither 
credit  nor  capital  for  such  an  imder- 
taking. 

Tl^  I  went  to  live  (just  to  make  a 
shift  for  a  while)  with  a  top-tailor  near 
Bond-Street,  who  had  a  fine  f\imished 
house,  which  he  let  out  to  ^ntlemea 
in  the  fashionable  season— giving  par- 
ties in  it  to  his  brother-tradesmen 
when  the  lodgers  were  out  of  town. 
But  here  there  were  so  many  masters 
and  so  much  work,  that,  though  I  had 
the  sayest  livery  that  ever  was  seen, 
-^light-blue,  faced  with  scarlet,  and 
plush  breeches  to  match, — ^master  made 
me  wear  it  for  a  pattern,  that  other 
folks  might  order  the  same— yet  I 
found  the  place  too  much  for  my  pa- 
tience, and  quitted  it,  at  all  hassards^ 
in  less  than  a  fortnight 

My  next  master  was  a  Mr  Gabble- 
gown,  a  lawyer  in  the  Temple ;  and  I 
got  his  service,  when  I  was  in  great 
need  of  it,  through  having  carried  phy- 
sic to  him  when  I  lived  at  Mr  Bofua  a. 
He  hired  me  both  as  derk  and  {per- 
sonal servant ;  and  I  stajd  with  him, 
partly  out  of  inclination,  partly  dUt  of 
necessity,  almost  twelve  months.  Ii^- 
deed  I  found  out  in  this  j^ce  that 
other  folks  might  be  unhappy  besides 
footmen.  My  master  was  an  excellent 
lawyer,  I  am  sure,  (for  he  told  me  so 
himself  a  hundred  times ;}  but,  some- 
how or  other,  he  got  no  practice.  He 
used  to  go  down  and  sit  in  the  courts 
all  day,  and  bow  to  the  jud^,  and 
nod  to  the  attorneys ;  but  still  it  would 
not  do. 

At  last,  we  did  get  a  brief  at  the 
Clerkenwell  Sessions  to  defend  an  old 
woman  for  stealing  public-house  pots ; 
and,  if  ever  an  old  woman  was  in  luck, 
that  old  woman  was  in  luck  to  have 
come  to  us!  My  master  went  into 
court  with  his  wig  fresh  powdered,  and 
took  nineteen  objections  to  the  form 
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oftfaeindictineDt.  Then  he  made  a 
speech  for  the^Aefenoe,  which  would 
have  done^  I  am  aare,  for  a  defence  of 
higih  tzeaaon.  It  kated  above  two  houra 
and  a  half  as  it  was ;  and  I  know  it 
would  have  laated  longer,  (for  I  had 
copied  it  out  myself  the  day  before,) 
only  that  the  judge,  or  chairman,  I 
think  they  called  him,  interfered*  We 
went  to  bed  in  high  glee,  though  our 
client  was  convicted,  and  borrowed  all 
the  newspapers  next  morning  to  read 
what  was  said  about  the  case :  but, 
would  any  one  believe  the  neglect  of 
those  news-writers !  there  was  no  no* 
tics  of  our  trial  at  all  in  any  paper  but 
one;  and,  in  that,  our  spee<£  waa  en- 
tirely left  out !  I  never  knew  a  gen« 
tlenun  more  provoked  than  my  master 
waa  on  that  occasion.  I  remember  he 
waa  in  audi  a  passion  the  whde  of  the 
day,  that,  thoush  a  dosen  people  call- 
ed that  he  owed  money  to,  he  would 
not  see  one  of  them. 

We  got  into  print,  however,  in  some 
quarters,  if  the  newqmpers  did  ua  in- 
justice, for  my  master  wrote  occasion- 
ally for  one  A  the  minor  magazines. 
It  waa  the  theatrical  criticisms  prind- 

Silly  that  he  used  to  do.  He  uaed  to 
ctote,  and  I  used  to  write.  He  took 
the  opinions  out  of  the  morning  pa- 
pers, and  the  jokes  out  of  some  old 
play-books  that  he  had ;  and  this  turn- 
ed to  account,  for  we  always  had  tic- 
kets fbr  the  theatre ;  and  sometimes 
used  to  send  beside  for  orders  to  the 
performers,  who  generally  gave  them 
with  great  good-nature  and  politeness. 
But  although  I  had  not  much  hard 
work  to  complain  of  with  Mr  Gabble- 
gowBy  yet  I  iiad  the  deuce  and  all  of 
oifficulty  ever  to  get  any  wages.  Then 
I  was  run  off  my  feet  with  carrying 
books,  which  he  wrote,  to  all  the  pub- 
lishers in  town ;  and  always  having  to 
fetch  them  back  again.  Tnen  another 
thing  which  was  unbearable  was,  that 
he  used  constantly  to  dine  abroad; 
and  almost  always  on  sUch  occasions 
fingot  that  I  had  to  dine  at  home ;  and, 
above  all,  I  had  now  grown  up  to  a 
reapectable  figure; — I  could  have  look- 
ed down  upon  Coiporal  Stock,  and  even 
the  aeijeant  of  the  10th  hussars  would 
not  have  blushed  to  notice  me; — ^in 
short,  I  had  lived  in  various  services, 
and  knew  (or  thought  I  knew)  some- 
thing  of  the  world ;  and,  seeing  no  rea- 
son why  I  should  not  die  an  exdseman 
as  well  as  my  neighbours,  I  resolved  to 
give  up  plcl)cian  allegiance  altogether. 
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and,  in  flitare,  Uidc  no  booti  bat  those 


of  persons  of  distfaictlon« 

•        •        •       •        • 

«^  We,  who  have  the  honour  to  serve  BO- 
hllity." 

Did  you  ever,  in  your  vints  to  Lon- 
don, Mr  Editor,  walk  round  Groave- 
nor-Square  about  nine  o'dodt  on  a 
finesnmmer'aevening?  Yon  most  hate 
taken  notice,  I  am  sore,  of  the  rioiioaa 
mansions  in  that  neij^boiiniood,— 
with  their  spadons  entriea,  splendid 
halls,  ample  offices,  and  noble  gsi^ 
dens  ?  Did  the  peculiar  repooe  of  tlie 
Btreeta  in  this  quarter  ever  strike  yoo, 
Mr  Editor  ?  The  vicinity  seeming  in 
a  manner  to  be  a  world  of  itself,— « 
rq;ion  into  whidi  bodness  or  valgsii- 
ty  never  entered,  and  where  every  ob* 
ject  you  met  waa  an  apportenanoe  to 
grandeur?  I  dedaie  to  yon,  Mr  Edi- 
tor, that,  whenever  I  carried  a  letter 
firom  my  master,  the  counsellor,  to  any 
flf  the  great  houses  about  thia  neigh- 
bourhood, I  used  to  feel  a  sort  of  awe 
as  I  entered  the  boundary  of  the  pa- 
lish ;  and  I  am  sure  I  walked  along 
the  streets  as  if  I  had  stolen  aone- 
thinff.  Oh !  when  I  saw  a  fat  portar, 
laoea  from  head  to  foot,  dttinff  like  an 
emperor  in  hia  great  hall  onair,  or 
snuffing  the  air  at  hia  street  door,  I 
could  not  hdp  foncying  that  I  stood 
in  the  presence  of  a  superior  being. 
As  I  live  by  caat  dothea,  Mr  Editor, 
I  can  distinffuidi  at  thia  moment  blind- 
fold— ^bv  the  mere  atmosphere  ■*be- 
tween  the  perishes  of  Bloomsbury  and 
St  Jamea's.  I  heard  a  gentleman  aay 
once,  who  was  come  from  abroad,  that 
he  had  brought  over  a  camekon  with 
him;  but  that  it  died  coming  thion|^ 
the  dty. 

You  will  imagine  my  ddight  then, 
Mr  Editor,  on  hearing,  from  a  butler 
who  patronized  me,  that  the  Hon. 
Mrs  Whirligig  wanted  a  footman  five 
feet  eight  indies  high.  Fixed  with  this 
lady,  only  two  doors  out  of  Fortman- 
Square,  with  four  male  companions 
in  servitude,  and  in  the  aodety  of  al- 
most twice  as  many  damsda, — ^witfa 
splendid  accoutrementa,  good  atismt, 
liberal  stipend,  and  smiul  beer  un- 
known,— ^I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
was  settled  for  life.  But  there  are  dr- 
cumstanoes,  sir— I  am  afraid  you  will 
begin  to  think  that  I  can  never  be  con- 
tented,—but  there  are  drcuroatances 
which  may  neutralise  even  advantsge* 
like  these ! 

The  Honourable  Mrs  Whirligig 


IBSS^n  ^^  Cmfiuiions  of  a  FaUmm. 

bid,  I  iMUere,  no  other  finilt  than  diat 

of  being  the  most  onretaonable  ^ro- 

man  in  the  world.   She  was  good-na- 

twwd  at  tfanea ;  but /oe/  never  made 

any  impression  u{N>n  ner.    Settinff  all 

lumrs  and  legolationa  at  defiance  ner* 

adf>  she  was  Amoos  ftom  morning 

till  night  at  the  inegularity  of  her  de« 

pendants.    If  she  wanted  a  particular 

tiudesman  at  one  o'dodc,  it  was  use- 
less to  say,  that  he  hsd  been  ordered 

to  come  at  two.    From  the  moment 

a  new  WaTerky  Norel  was  adtertiaedy 

'm^t  mtings  did  I  not  reoeiTe,  if  it 

fasppened  to  be  detained  on  the  road  J 

I  don't  think  she  once  gave  me  a  right 

direetion  all  the  while  I  HTsd  inth 

her;  but,  if  I  had  failed  to  find  any 

plsoe,  (eten  although  there  were  no 

such  place  in  the  worid,^  diamissioOj 

without  a  character,  would  have  been 

myli^test  puniahment. 
llien  the  walks,  and  the  messsoes^ 

in  etcry  weadier,  were  inconceiwiole* 

After  sending  me  through  a  hsil«storm 

from  Beikeley«Square  to  the  Bank, 

she  would  be  surprised  that  I  was  not 

ready  to  wait  in  the  drawing-room  the 

moment  I  came  back.    Sne  had  a 

quantity  of  gold-fish  too,  who  seemed 

to  have  been  spawned  for  my  especial 

torment.  There  was  a  pomp  in  the 
gaiden  of  Lady  Anne  Somebody,  full 
a  mile  and  a  half  off,  the  water  of 
whidi  waa  sovereign,  she  fancied,  fivr 
the  health  of  gold  fishes;  and  to  this 
pump,  with  two  great  pitchers,  I  waa 
compdled  to  walk  erery  day.  Again, 
as  ladies'  footman,  it  was  mj  duty  to 
attend  the  Isdies  of  our  family  on  all 
oecaaions ;  and  the  power  even  of  a 
London  fbotman  has  its  limits.  All 
the  ladies  of  our  fiunily  kept  different 
hours  of  buaness  and  amusement,  and 
all  expected  me  to  be  always  ready. 
My  mistress  kept  me  up  at  parties  the 
whole  niffht ;  .and  the  young  Isdies, 
her  daughters,  kept  me  out  snopping 
the  whole  day.  I  used  to  come  home 
with  mv  mistress  at  four  o'clodc  in  a 
summer  s  morning  from  a  rout ;  and 
the  young  ladies,  and  their  gOTemess, 
wanted  me  to  take  their  morning's 
walk  with  them  at  six ! 
"  Francis ! 

Anon,  anon,  sir/* 
•         •         •         •         » 

I  might  go  on  to  gire  the  details 
of  my  subsequent  services  with  the 
Dowager-Countess  of  Skin-Flint,  and 
the  West  India  Governor  Whip  and 
Strip— with  the  first  of  whom  I  lived 


in  a  fluporb  family  maakkm,  where 
board-wages,  of  the  doKst  chsracter^ 
were  the  order  of  the  day;  while  the 
governor,  who  chose  to  nuke  his  sep- 
vanta  **  part  of  his  fiunily,"  having 
fiyund  negroes  thrive  well  on  sslt  fish 
and  daaitted  rice,  saw  no  reason  why 
the  same  oiet  should  not  prove  salu« 
tary  to  Engliah  domestics* 

I  might  ipeak  of  the  Miss  Just* 
enonshs,  who  jobbed  a  carriage,  and 
dined  upon  em  and  bacon ;  but  who;* 
neverthekss,  mschaigedme  ^r  tsking 
my  hand  once  from  my  hat,  in  listen- 
ing to  a  message  much  longer  than  a 
faiu  in  Chancery. 

Or  1  might  talk  of  the  Earl  of  Cut* 
andpoun,  with  whom  luxury  was  even 
matter  <^  command ;  but  who  turned 
me  ofl^  nevertheless,  for 'refusing  to 
hang  a  Newfoundland  dog,  when  the 
animal  would  not  jump  a  fifth  time 
off  Richmond-bridge  for  a  waoer. 

I  might  go  on,  too,  to  r^te  the 
tboussnd-and-one  rebiiuSb  which  I  re* 
ceived  in  the  course  of  my  varioua 
applications  for  service.  JMy  being 
rejected  at  one  house,  because  I  waa 
too  tallr-«t  the  next,  becanse  I  waa 
too  short— at  a  third,  because  I  was 
not ''  serious"— at  a  doien,  because  I 
did  not  fit  the  last  man's  livery.  I 
might  comment  generally  upon  the 
un&imess  of  masters  and  mistresses, 
who  blame  servanta  fhr  bad  weather, 
non-arrival  of  the  post,  intrusion  of 
unwelcome  guests,  and  all  other  cur- 
rent inoonveniencea—^ho  messure,  in 
their  estimate  of  fitting  employment, 
the  sreatest  quantity  of  work  which 
can  be  done  m  the  hour,  and  expect 

CBt  four-and^twenty  times  as  mucn  to 
performed  in  the  dav-— who  devise 
impossibilities  with  infinite  thouf^t, 
and  expect  to  have  them  performed 
without  any  thought  at  all—- who  make 
up  their  minds,  whenever  any  article 
is  missing,  that  ''  the  servant"  must 
have  taken  it,  because  he  is  obviously 
the  person  most  in  need  of  it^— who 
allow  their  domestics  not  even  those 
infirmities  which  are  inseparable  from 
our  common  nature— who  oelieve  them 
impervious  to  wet,  insensible  to  cold, 
and  unsusceptible  of  fatigue— who  talk 
ever  of  their  mercenarjr  feeling,  their 
ingratitude,  or  their  mfidelity— and 
loMc  for  devotion,  disinterestedness, 
and  affection,  in  a  beinff  who  only 
exists  upon  the  tenure  of  tneir  caprice ; 
and  who  is  but  too  well  aware,  that, 
after  years  of  faithflil  service,  it  needs 
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Imt  the  wMn  of  a  moment,  and  he 
has  to  begin  the  world  again. 

But  I  will  not,  unlen  in  passing, 
eoBpIain  of  dieie  af&icdona.  On  the 
contrary^  I  will  confesB,  in  earaeat  ef 
fepentanoe— 4  will  acknowledge  my 
own  crimen  fcr  iniquities  I  hafeooaa- 
netted. 

I  do  repent  me  thal^  while  etanring 
hi  the  service  of  the  Miss  Justenonghs^ 
I  ate  ^  mince  meat  ont  of  certain 
■iesj  and  stuck  the  tops  on  anin  aa 
before  "to  the  maniftst  discredit  and 
severe  jobation  of  the  pastiy  cook.  ] 
do  regret  that  out  ef  aversion  to  Mt 
Twangle,  the  music  teadier,  I  spiled 
a  plate  of  soup  into  his  lap  one  day, 
when  he  dined  with  the  Earl  of  CmU 
and-run.  I  regret  that  I  strangled  two 
of  Mrs  Whirligig's  gold  fishes,  to  make 
her  think  that  ue  water,  a  mile  and  a 
half  off,  was  unwholesome  ler  them^-I 
regret  that  I  rubbed  a  hole  hi  Geveiw 
ner  Whip  and  Strip's  livery,  because 
he  contracted  with  nis  tailor,  and  re- 
tnmed  the  old  clothes.  I  say,  in  sin<* 
cerity,  that  I  do  repent  these  things; 
and  wat,  spite  of  temptation  or  proTO« 
cation,  I  will  so  ofibnd  no  more. 
•         a    .     a        e        • 

««  Liberty  and  Fleet  Street  fnr  ever  !** 
Thanks  be,  however,  to  the  rod 
which,  in  the  Blne^»at  school  of  Bir« 
■Binglom,  awakened  in  me  the  spirit 
•f  reading  and  writmg !  I  speak,  for« 
tune  be  praised,  not  from  the  pressure 
of  immediate  feehng^  for  I  have  a  bet* 
ler  serrioe,  at  present,  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  most  My  master  is  a  be« 
nevolent,  and,  what  is  more,  a  consi* 
derate  man ;  and,  but  diat  he  has  an 
unlucky  turn  for  mechanical  inven- 
tion, and  will  keep  devising  machines 


to  assist  me  in  my  work,  wfaidi  ase 
more  trouble  to  look  after,  than  it 
would  be  to  do  the  woik  three  tiaea 
over ;  but  for  this,  ny  sttnation  wmiUl 
be  a  ^Dotman'a  bed  nfrnacs 

But,  if  l.need  not  now  spesk  fix 
myaelf,  Mr  Editor,  I  have  a  feelii^ 
fiw  my^  fellows.  This  qipeal  is  not 
die  first  exertion  that  I  have  made  on 
behalf  of  my  daaa  generally.  I  wkb 
tim  man  udM  laid  the  comer-aixpeBee 
of  die  Servanf  a  New  Benefit  Sooetv 
-^It  is  I  viiio  have  htel v,^  inteat  upsB 
justice,  so  often  paid  thie  expense  e£ 
summening  the  "B^yMf**  etf  nn  kfuprr 
—I  was  the  asan  wbo  led  the  battle 
IsstseaaoB,  at  the  Opcm-houae,  whett 
tiiefbetmea  were  tonave been  ousted 
firom  die  waititiK  room,  wlttdi  beloBg« 
ed  to  them  ;  and  I  have  a  petition  now 
lying  in  my  pantry  for  signafeaie,  pray- 
ing that  an  additional  duty  may  be  boa- 
poaed  upon  that  vile  anoaU  beer  ;  which 
many  a  ataut  stomach  haadistuibed  so 
terribly  1 

If  these  dight  xemarks,  Mr  Editor, 
fhidhiflr  their  way  into  your  puUie^ 
tasn,  should  save  one  fiootman  freoi  a 
daasp  ganet,  my  labour  will  net  be 
quite  losL  May  they  we^  with  thaaa 
candid  and  element  aaindB^  who  ex- 
pect dl  personal  aoeompfishmcntsi»  all 
cardinal  virtues,  intuitive  peroeptioB^ 
and  universal  Imowledge,  far  twenty 

Eiineaa a^yesr,  and  "  therms  of  the 
tchen  I"  At  all  events,  Mr  Editor, 
finr  myself  I  may  say— ^' if  you  aeeept 
them,  then  their  worth  is  great ;"  sm 
there  will  be  no  compliiiient  iu  mm 
adding^  that  you  wUl  always  be  ahJe 
to  command  the  services,  sa  wdl  aa 
the  gratitude,  of  your  eonatant  reader, 
TaoMas  TicxLxriTCHXa* 


iraS.;]  StM  8oimH$  en  ike  Senefy  of  the  Esk.  001 

SIX  80NN£T8  ON  THI  8CSKKRY  OF  THK  S6K. 
iONNBT  DXDICATOAY. 

Although  a  hundred  leigiieft  of  weary  soil, 
Rivera^  and  plainsy  and  mountains^  stretch  betnoen. 
And  years  of  gloom  have  paaa'd^  since  we  weve  seen 

On  Esk  8  green  banks,  abroad  at  early  toil ; 

(What  time  aaoending  to  the  Indd  skies 
The  summer  laric  &r  up  his  singing  shrouds,) 
Bidding  upon  the  snowy  sheet  to  rise 

The  hills—- the  hamlets— and  the  morning  clouds — 

Yet,  Edward,  deem  not,  'mid  a  world  of  strifis^ 
That  thoughts  of  early  days  can  eyer  fade, 
Or  late*found  friendships  oyoxast  wiUi  shade 

The  dear,  the  heartfelt  joys  of  esrly  life. 
Let  then  these  trifles  a  memorial  he 
To  thy  benignant  faesti,  of  £ak  and  me  1 
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A  mountain  chUd,  'mid  Pentland's  solitudes. 
Thou  rzsest,  murmuring  Esk,  and  lapsing  on. 
Between  rude  banks,  o'er  rock  and  mossy  stone, 

Glitterest  remote,  where  seldom  step  intrudes ; 

Nor  unremoved,  as,  with  a  broader  tide. 
Thou  windest  through  the  glens  of  Woodhouadee,* 
Where  'mid  the  song  of  bird,  the  hum  of  bee, 

A  bard  with  scenes  Arcadian  doth'd  thy  side. 

The  pastoral  Ramsay. — Lofty  woods  embower 
Thy  rocky  bed  'mid  Roslin's  forest  deep. 
Above  whose  top  time-ballowed  ruins  peep 

Of  castle  aod  chapelle  ;t  yea,  to  this  hour 
Grey  Hawthomden  looks  downward  from  its  steep. 

To  tell  of  Drummond,^  poesy's  bright  flower. 


•  It  IS  here  that  ths  scenery  of  that  inimifable  pastoral,  <'  The  Gentle  Shepherd,*'  is 
placed.  It  has  become,  like  the  poetry  of  Tssso  to  the  Italians,  thoroughly  national  in 
Sootlaad,  and  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  national.  It  is  pleasing  to  find,  that  Gamp- 
beU,  in  his  Specimens  of  the  Poets,  stands  forward  in  defence  of  Ais  domestic  drama, 
with  a  truly  chiyalxous  aidoar.— .Embdlished  editions  of  this  poem  are  frequent,  and 
many  paintings  in  reference  to  it  have  been  made  from  the  actual  scenery. — ^^  Habbie^s 
How**  has  long  been  one  of  the  fiivouritc  resorts  for  xuial  festivities,  during  the  sum* 
mer  mimths,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis. 

f  Casde  and  Chapelle. 

The  Castle  of  Roslin  Is  now  ahnost  in  a  state  of  entire  ruin,  only  an  apartment  or 
two,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  south-eastern  extremity,  being  habitable. 

The  Chapel,  so  famous  in  the  earlier  poems  of  Scott,  is  still  remarkably  entfa-e ;  and 
one  of  the  principal  curiosities  in  the  county  to  whidi  travellers  resort — See  Lay  qfihfi 
Last  Mlmtrely  Forsyth' t  Beautiet  of  Scotland,  and  Peter" $  I^etters,  VoL  III. 

t  Grey  Hawthomden. 
A  poetical  licence  is  here  tak^  the  present  house  being  an  almost  completely  mo- 
demiaed  one.  In  it  are  portraits  of  Drummond  and  Ben  Jonson.  For  a  conversation 
between  these  sages  concerning  the  merits  of  many  old  English  authors,  vide  the  folio 
edition  of  Dmmmond^s  VForks,  page  224.  It  was  for  this  conversation  that  the  ch»* 
racier  of  the  poet  of  Hawthomden  is  so  severely  handled  by  Mr  Gifibrd,  in  his  edition  of 
Hie  works  ok  the  **  Rare  Ben."  For  a  fine  diaoMiic  sketch  of  the  same,  see  Tfan's 
Magic  Lantern,  No.  VIII.  in  Vol.  IV.  of  this  Magazine.  Wordsworth  also  vi- 
sited Mr  OiUieB  amid  the  seme  scenery ;  and  has  left  a  fine  sonnet  commemorative  of 
''  Ro9lm*s  faded  grove.** 
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No.  II. 

Not  lordier  to  the  btrd'ft  enainoiir'd  gue. 
Winded  Italian  Mindo  o'er  ita  bed. 
By  whispering  reeds  o'erfaung  !*  when  calmly  led 

To  meditate  what  nural  life  displays: 

Trees  sutelier  do  not  canopy  with  g^ooB 
The  brooks  of  Vallambro6a,t  nor  do  ibwers. 
Beneath  Ausonia's  sky,  which  seldom  lowers. 

Empurple  dark-eyed  Brento's^  hanks  with  bloom. 

Fairer  than  thine,  romantic  Esk,  so  bright 
Thon  shin'st,  a  minor  ibr  the  cooing  dove. 
That  siddonp^  eyes  its  form  with  se&h  loTe, 

Wdl  pleased ;  ^id  Uosmv  fune,  with  bosom  light. 
All  day  the  linnet  carrols,  and,  fimn  grove. 

The  blacklnrd  sings  to  thee  at  fall  of  night. 

*  by  whispering  reeds  o'erfanng— 

Hio  Tirims  tenera  pr«tezit  anmdine  ripas 
Mincius.  3Iel.  BucoRe,  vii. 

f  Thebrookiof  VaUambmsa— . 

.— —  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves,  that  strew 

The  brooks  of  Vallambrosa.— —  Paradise  Lost, 

X  Empurple  darkrcyed  Brenta— 

Gently  flows 

The  deep-dy*d  Brenta.  ChUde  Jffarold,  C.  tv. . 


No.  III. 

Down  from  the  gloomy  forests  of  Dalkeith, 

Where  majesty  surrounds  a  ducal  home. 

Between  fresh  corn-fields,  gleaming,  thou  dost  come ; 
Bush,  scaur,  and  rock,  and  hazelly  sbaw  beneath : 
High  tow*ring,  'mid  its  slopes  of  orchard  ground. 

Stands  Inveresk,  with  its  proud  villas  fiur,* 

Scotland's  Montpelier,  for  salubrious  air. 
And  beauteous  prospect,  wide  and  far  renown'd. — 
What  else  could  be,  since  thou,  with  lapsing  tide. 

Below  dost  murmur  pleasantly,  thy  green 

And  daisied  banks  outspread,  where  frequent  seen. 
The  browsing  heifer  shews  her  dappled  side. 
And,  'mid  the  bloom->brigfat  furxe,  are  oft  descried 

Anglers,  that  patient  oer  thy  mirror  lean. 

*  "  Inveresk,  with  its  moud  villas  iiur,**  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  little  hill,  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  Esk ;  orchards  and  gardens  stretching  from  beliind  the  village, 
which  is  shaped  like  a  half  moon,  to  the  '2ip  of  meadow  ground,  wbidi  borders  the 
river.  From  the  beauty  oi  its  situation,  and  the  healthiness  of  the  climate,  it  obtained 
of  old  the  title  of  the  Montoelier  of  Scotland. 

This  hill  has  been  identified  as  the  situation  of  a  Roman  colony,  from  numerous  coins 
and  relics  of  antionity,  which  have  at  various  times  been  dog  up.  About  thirty  years 
ago,  a  Roman  batn  was  discovered  almost  entire.     Vid.  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

Daring  the  dvil  wars,  Oliver  Cromwell  used  the  Church  of  St  Mlcfaad,  on  this  InO, 
as  barradES  for  his  cavalry ;  and  threw  up  a  mound  in  the  churchyard,  for  eommanding 
the  mouth  of  the  Esk  by  cannon.    The  mound  is  still  entire.    Not  many  years  ago,  a, 
aubterraneotts  magastne  of  gunpowder  was  discovered  not  £ur  fkom  the  spot. 

The  bridge  over  the  Bsk  is  supposed  to  be  of  Boman  construction ;  but  do  trsoes  of 
its  date  are  extant. 

Three  fields  of  bat^e  are  within  three  miles  of  Inveresk  :-Xarberry  to  the  sooth ; 
Pinkie  immediately  beneath  it ;  and  Prestonpans  to  the  east 
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Delightliil  'tis,  and  soothiDg  sweet,  at  eve, 
Wlien  sunlight,  like  a  dream,  hath  pass'd  away. 
O'er  Pentland's  &r.off]»ealcs,  and  sluides  of  grey 
Around  the  landscape  enyioysly  weave ; 
'     To  stand  upon  this  nigh  walk,  canopied 

With  stately  lime-trees,  forming  gorgeous  bowers, 
'Mid  perftimea  bland  of  honey-scent^  flowers  ; 
To  gaze  upon  the  fields  out-stretching  wide. 
To  mark  tne  distant  hills  of  sombre  hue. 
That  range  along  the  South,  out-stretching  &r. 
And  thee,  translucent  Esk,  with  face  of  blue^ 
While,  as  enamour'd,  the  bright  Evening  star 
Looks  on  thy  d^ps,  its  loveliness  to  view. 


No.V. 

A  beech  tree  spreads  aloft  its  emerald  boughs ; 
And,  on  a  couch  of  velvet  mosa  beneath, 
I  rest  alone ;  the  west  wind's  perfiimed  breath 

Sighs  past,  'tis  Summer's  pntle  evening  close. 

Smooth  Esk  f  above  thy  tide  the  insects  weave. 
Mixing  and  meeting  oft,  their  twilight  dance. 
While  o'er  the  crown  of  Arthur'^  Seat  a  elance 

Of  crimson  plays — the  sun-shine's  glorious  leave. 

The  blackbird^  voice  hath  died  amid  the  wood. 
And  fdl  is  still — Ah  I  what  is  human  life  ? 

A  lightning  flash,  the  memory  of  a  dream ! 

Where  are  the  joyful  hearts  that,  by  this  stream. 
Sought  fhiits  and  wild-flowers,  loud  in  boyhood's  strife  ? 

There  is  no  sound, — I  muse  in  solitude ! 


No.  VI. 

How  often,  resting  on  this  verdant  sod. 

Have  I,  blue  Esk,  thy  dimpling  current  viewed. 

Gliding  serene,  amid  a  solitude. 
As  fair  as  e'er  by  human  foot  was  trod ! 
Here,  o'er  thy  mirror,  hangs  the  osier  bough. 

Tall,  lithe,  and  yellow,  with  its  pointed  leaves ; 

There,  in  the  shade,  where  prickly  bramble  weaves 
With  the  sloe-thorn,  crow-flowers  and  harebells  blow: 
Nor  is  thy  wave  unbroken  by  the  leap 

Of  speckled  trout,  what  time  the  summer  flies 

Hover  in  sportive  dance,  and  cloudless  skies 
O'erarch  thy  binks,  with  glory  calm  and  deep  ; 

Whilst  thou  unmark  d  art  moving  to  the  sea. 

Silent,  like  Time  towards  Eternity ! 
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WORKS  PREPARINa  FOR  PUBLICATION. 
LONDON. 


CN0f. 


A  New  Monthly  Anatic  Jouiial  will 
oomraence  on  thti  Ist  of  January,  entitled^ 
*•  The  Oriental  Herald  and  Colonial  Ad« 
Tocate.*'  It  will  be  conducted  bj  Mr  J.  S. 
Buckingham,  late  Editor  of  the  Calcutta 
Journal,  with  «he  «kw  of  a&nling  an  op« 
portunitj  of  promoting,  by  inquiry  alid 
discussion,  the  Itnportaot*  Intcrtrta,  Lite- 
rary, Political,  and  Commerdal)  of  the 
British  Empire  in  both  the  Indies*. 

Robert  Southey,  Esq.  lias  in  the  press, 
a  work  entitled,  A  Tale  of  Paraguay. 

Former  Scenes  Renewed;  or,  Notes, 
Classical  and  Historical,  taken  in  a  jooni^ 
into  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Flanders,  and  HoUand,  and  re- 
sidence in  those  countries  in  the  jears  1818, 
1819,  1820,  and  1821;  interspersed  with 
Historical  Anecdotes,  and  Memoin  of  the 
Seven  Orand  Diikes  of  tlie  House  of  Me* 
did,  and  of  the  difljhent  Dynasties  of  Na- 
ples and  Milan.  Dedicated,  by  pennission, 
to  her  Majesty,  the  Queen  Dowager  of 
Wirtemberg,  late  Princess  Royal  of  Eng- 
land, and  sister  to  George  the  IV.  King  of 
Great  Britain.  By  Thomas  Pennington, 
A.M. — ^is  now  in  die  pest. 

Shortly  wUl  be  pablished,  Dnblhi  Pro- 
blems ;  being  a  Collection  of  Questions  pro- 
posed to  the  Candidates  for  the  Gold  Me- 
dal at  the  General  Examinations,  ftom  1001 
to  1816  inclusive ;  which  is  anoceedcd  by 
an  account  of  the  Fellowship  Sxamiiialion 
in  1823. 

A  Midsummer  Day's  Dream,  by  Edwin 
Atherstone,  author  of  ^'  The  Last  Days  of 
Herculaneum,**  &c. 

A  Dictionary  of  English  Quotations,  in 
Three  Parts. — Part  Ist,  to  consist  of  Quo- 
totions  from  Shakespeare ;  Part  2d,  of  Quo- 
tations from  the  other  Poets  in  blank  verse  ;. 
and  Part  3d,  of  Quototions  in  Verse* 

In  the  press.  Thoughts,  chiefly  dessgiied 
as  Preparative  to  Private  Devotion.  By  John 
Sheppard,  Es^.  of  Ftome,  Somerset. 

In  the  press,  davis  Horatiana ;.  or,  a 
Kej  to  the  Odes  of  Horace.  To  whidi  it 
prefixed'  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Horatian  Metres.  For  the  use  of 
Schools.    In  one  voL 

Shortly  will  be  published,  Herwald ;  or, 
Tlie  Greeks  of  the  Eleventh  Century.  In 
three  vols. 

The  Prometheus  Cliained,  of  ^sdiylus, 
from  Bloomficld's  Text,  with  the  Original 
Greek,  the  Metres,  the  Gr.  Order,  English 
Accentuation  and  Notes,  by  T.  W.  C.  Ed- 
wards, M.A.  will  be  .published  directly. 
Also,  a  New  Edition  of  the  Medea  of  Euri- 
pides,  revised  and  improved.  The  Orestes 
will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks.  The  Hecuba 
and  Phoenissae.  with  Porson*8  Text,  are  al- 
ready pub}ish«lb 


In  the  press,  the  First  Part  of  a  Work 
on  the  Distortions  and  Deformities  to  whidi, 
from  various  causes,  the  Hunoan  Body  b 
subject.  By  John  Shaw,  Surgeon  and  Lec- 
turer on  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  London. 
Thia  number  treats  of  one  class  of  the  dis- 
eases oC  the  8pioe-~the  distortions  to  wfaadi 
young  peof^  are  liable  from  habitual  bad 
postures  and  the  neslect  of  proper  exerdae. 

Joseph  and  liis  Brethren ;  a  ScripCiml 
Drama.  In  Two  Acts.  By  H.  L.  Howard, 
satkm. 


I  entitled^*  The 


is.  announced  for  publii 

Mr»Opie*»NewWorkis 
Painter  and  his  Wife.*' 

The  History  of  the  ChiMren  of  JSUsoti,  a 
Tale  of  the  Tower  of  Babd. 

Mx  Thomas  Moore  has  announced  The 
Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Sheriden  in 
4to. 

The  Historical  Lif^  of  Johanna  of  Sicily^ 
Quean  of  Naples,  and  Countess  of  Pro- 
venoe ;.  and  correlative  details>of  the  Liter- 
ature  and  Manners  of  Italy  and  Provence, 
in  the  13th  and  I4th  Centuries,  with  Por. 
traits,  &c.  will  soon  appear. 

Sir  Andrew  Halliday  has  nearly  ready 
fat  the  press,  Tlie  lives  of  the  Dukea  of 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Brunswick,  ances- 
tors of  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain,  of  die 
Gttelphic  dynasty >  with  Portndta  of  the 
most  iDustriotts  of  these  Princes,  from 
drawings  made  from  ancient  statues,  and 
paintinp  by  the  old  Masters. 

Mr  Piirseglove  has  nearly  ready  lor  pid>- 
lication,  A  Guide  to  Practical  Farriery, 
eontaining  Hints  on  the  Diaeasea  of  Horses 
and  Neat  Cattle,  witli  many  valuable  and 
original  Recipes,  from  the  Practice  of  an 
emlhent  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

Essays  and  Sketches  of  Character  by  the 
hite  Richard  Ayton,  Esc^  are  announced. 

The  History  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Wines;  with  Embelliahmenu  from  the 
Antique.  la  one  voL  4to.  is  announced  for 
publication. 

A  Treatise  on  Nautical  Astronomy  and 
Navigation,  by  Mr  Riddle,  is  in  the  press. 

The  Graces ;  or.  Literary  Souvenir,  fbr 
1824 ;  being  a  Collection  of  Original  Talcs 
and  Poetry,  by  Distinguished  Authofs,  is 
now  in  the  press. 

The  History  and  Antiouities  of  the  Town 
and  Port  of  Hastings,  illustrated  with  En- 
gravings,  from  origmal  Drawings,  by  W. 
G.  Moss,  are  announced* 

A  Series  of  Sketches  and  Essays  under 
the  tide  of  the  Cameleon,  by  the  author  of 
•'  A  Picturesque  Promenade  round  Work- 
ing.'' 

A  Translation  of  all  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Italian,  and  French  Sentences,  Phrases, 
Slc  which  occur  in  Blackstone*s  Commen. 
taries. 


i«»3 
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Tlw  Pii{AHi  Pbamnmceia,  bdng  • 
Timnalation  of  tlie  London  Latin  Phann«« 
QOpoia ;  devgned  lor  the  use  of  StodflBtR. 
By  W.  Mao^Min,  Suigoon.  In  a  imatt 
pocket  vol.,  wili  soon  a|^Mar. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Jonei  is  about  to  pub- 
lish the  Fiist  Part  of  Historical  and  Mo- 
numental Antiquities  of  Devooshii%  cod« 
tainiog  the  Hundred  of  Teignbridge. 

The  third  volume  of  Mr  Surtecs*s  Hii* 
toiy  of  Durham,  is  now  in  the  press. 

A  Lithqgraphie  Map  of  the  River  Tbamea 
firom  London  to  MaigOe,  by  Mr  Willoeht 
will  soon  appear. 

The  Eighth  Volume  of  the  Annual  Bio. 
grapby  and  Obituary,  eomprehending  Me- 
moirs of  most  of  the  celebrated  Persona 
whose  decease  has  taken  place,  or  may 
take  plepe,  within  the  preMut  year,  is  in 
preparation ;  and  will  be  published  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1824. 

Morning  Gommnninge  with  God,  or  De- 
voti<mal  Meditations  for  every  Day  of  the 
year.  Translated  from  the  original  Ger« 
man  of  Christian  Christopher  Sturm,  au- 
thor of  '^  Reflections,'*  ^bc  In  two  vols, 
xoyal  12ma 

James  L.  Drummond,  M.D.  has  in  the 
press  a  duodecimo  volume,  entitled  ^^  First 
Steps  to  Botany,'*  intended  as  Fopuln  II- 
Ittstmtiooa  of  the  Science  leading  to  its 
atudy  as  a  branch  of  general  education ; 
illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  Cuts. 

Hurstwood,  a  Tale  of  the  year  181(r,  is 
in  the  press.  « 

Miss  Louisa  Princeps  has  issued  pro- 
posals for  publishing  by  subscription,  in 
two  vols  8vo,  a  Proae  Translation  of  Tasso*s 
Jerusalem  Deliveied,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Lady  Julia  Petre. 

A  Novel  is  in  the  press,  entitled  Coun- 
try Belles,  or  Gossips  Outwitted. 

Naval  Battles,  from  1744  to  the  Peace 
in  1814,  critically  revised  and  illustrated 
by  Charles  Ekins,  Rear  Admiral,  C.B. 
ItW.N. 

The  Night  before  the  Bridal,  and  other 
Poems,  by  Miss  Gamett,  are  about  to  ap- 
pear. 

Fatal  Enors  and  Fundamental  Truths, 
illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Namtives  and 
Essays. 

A  New  Edition  is  about  to  appear  of 
Captain  Golownin*8  Memcnis  of  hia  Capti- 
vity. 

The  Old  Doctrine  of  Faith  asserted  in 
opposition  to  certain  modem  innovations, 
including  Strictures  on  Reviews  of  the  au- 
thor's Sermons  on  Repentance  and  Faith, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Carlisle. 

Patienoe,  a  Tale.  By  Mrs  Hoffiand, 
author  of  Tides  of  the  Manor ;  Integrity, 
a  Tale ;  Son  of  a  Genius,  &c.  In  l2mo. 

The  Readmg  Guide,  and  Beritshire  Dx- 
reototy  for  18^ ;  indnding  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  principal  Seats  of  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry,  and  their  present  oceupien. 

Typogtspfaia,  or  an  uiatorical  Sketch  of 


(he  Origin  and  Piopeii  of  the  Art  of 
Printing;  with  detaila  of  the  latest  Im- 
provemento;  and  practical  directions  for 
the  mode  of  coodiicting  the  various  Bran- 
ches of  the  Art ;  including  the  Processes 
of  Stereotyping  and  iithojeraphic  Printing. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Wood<.engravings 
and  Portraits,    In  two  Parts,  royiU  8vo. 

The  English  Flora,  by  Sir  J.  £.  Smith, 
President  of  the  Linnaxm  Society,  will  soon 
appear. 

Elements  of  Algebra,  compiled  from 
Ganuer*B  French  Translation  of  liconard 
Euler,  and  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  com- 
plete System  of  Elementary  Instruction  in 
the  first  part  of  Algebra.  To  which  are  add- 
ed. Solutions  of  several  Miscellaneous  Pro- 
blems,  with  Questions  and  Examples  for 
the  Practice  of  the  Student.  By  a  Gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Old  Church  of  England  Prtnaples,  in  a 
Series  of  Plain,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical 
Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Warner.  Third 
edition  is  now  in  the  press. 

The  Second  and  concluding  Part  of  the 
Rev.  Dr  Yates's  Monastic  History  of  Saint 
Edmundsbury  is  now  in  a  state  of  consi- 
derable forwardness,  and  will  probably  ap- 
pear in  the  ensuing  spring. 

A  Series  of  Sketches  or  Tales,  en  titled. 
Sayings  and  Doings,  are  announced  for 
publication. 

Mr  Bernard  Cohen  is  preparing  for  puh-  ' 
licatioo  Memoirs  of  the  late  Pope  Pius 
VII.  including  the  whole  of  his  Private 
Correspondence  with  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon ;  taken  from  the  Archives  of  the  Va- 
tlcan,  with  many  other  particulars  of  his 
eventful  reign. 

A  new  novel,  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Por- 
ter, wiU  shortly  appear,  entitled,  Duke 
Christian  of  Luneberg,  or  Traditions  from 
the  Harte.  The  work  will  be  dedicated  (by 
permission)  to  his  Majesty. 

Travels  io  the  Interior  of  Southern  Afri- 
ca. By  William  J.  Burchell,  Esq.  With 
fiumerous  coloured  engravings,  vignettes, 
ftc-irom  the  Author's  original  dnwings. 
The  second  volume.  In  4to. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
King  of  the  Spains.  By  Don ,  Ad- 
vocate of  the  Spanish  Tribunals.  Transla- 
tol  from  the  Original  Spanish  Manuscript. 
By  Michael  J.  Qum,  Author  of  ''  A  Vi- 
nt to  Spain  in  1822  and  1823." 

Elements  of  the  History  of  Civil  Go- 
vernment^ being  a  View  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Various  Political  Institu- 
tions that  have  subusted  throughout  the 
world.   By  the  late  James  Tyson,  Esq. 

Aids  to  Reflection,  in  a  Series  of  Pru- 
dential, Morsl,  and  Spiritual  Aphorisms 
extracted  chiefly  from  the  works  of  Arch- 
bishop Leighton.  With  Notes  and  inter 
posed  Remarks.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge. 

The  Private  Correspondence  of  the  late 
William  Cowper,  Esq.  ie  about  to  be  pub- 
lished. 


Worki  Preparing  fir  PMicttHam 


Letters  between  Amdia  and  her  Mo- 
ther.   By  the  late  William  Combe,  Esq. 

The  Romaic  Vade-Mecnm,  or  Travel- 
ler's Pocket  Companion ;  being  a  Transla- 
tion of  Madame  Oenlis*  FamiBar  Conyer- 
sations  into  the  Modem  Greek,  English, 
and  Italian.  Bj  Maiianna  Caterina  and 
Teresa  Macri,  of  Atliens,  for  the  rapport 
of  Uiemselves  and  Mother,  the  widow  of  the 
English  Contol  at  Athens,  daring  twenty- 
six  years. 

Memous  of  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty,  during  the  reigns 
of  Charles  the  Second,  and  James  the  Se- 
cond, and  the  intimate  fHend  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Evelyn;  now  first  decyphered 
from  the  Original  MSS.  written  in  short 
hand,  and  preserved  in  the  Pepysiap  li- 
brary. 

The  Approach  of  the  Latter  Days,  in 
Four  Dissertations  on  the  following  sub- 
jects :  The  Sword,  or  War,  Pestilence,  Fa- 
mine, and  Antichrist. 

The  Memoirs  of  C^corgelll.  Continued 
to  the  Termination  of  the  Regency.  Vols. 
nine  and  ten.  8vo.  (Forming  vols.  13  and 
14  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain.)  By 
William  Bdshain. 

I''riendship*s  Offering,  or  the  Annual 
Remembrancer.  A  Christmaa  Freseni  for 
1824. 

Preparing  for  publication,  a  Treatise  on 
Organic  Chemistry,  containing  the  Analy- 
ses  of  Animal  and  Vegetabie  Substances, 
founded  on  the  work  of  Professor 'Gmelin 
on  the  same  subject.  By  Air  Dunglison, 
Member  of  several  Learned  Societies,  fo- 
reign and  domestic,  and  one  of  the  Editors 
of  the  Medical  Ueponitory. 

The  Alfoigenscs;  a  Romance,  by  the 
Rev.  C.  R.  Maturin,  Author  of  ««  Ber- 


CNev; 


tram,  a  Tiageay,*>  &«•  wlH  Iw  pabUshed 
in  November. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  wHl  be  pub- 
lisbed,  in  one  vidanie  Idmo.  plates,  A 
Manuel  of  Pyrotechriy,  or  A  Compiele 
System  of  Recreative  Fire-wot ks,  whidi 
will  contain  fiuniliar  Insbvctions  for  m». 
king  Artificial  Fhrewoifn  of  all  huids,  from 
the  common  Squib  to  die  more  comj^CK 
arrangement  of  Pyrotechnic  Ezhibitioo, 
preceded  by  a  Condse  History  and  Descrip- 
tion of  Gunpowder,  and  other  IngredicoCs 
connected  with  Pyrotechnic  display. 

Mr  Bb^uier  has  in  the  presa  a  volume 
on  the  Origin  and  Procress  of  the  Greek 
Revolution,  together  wiui  some  Account  d 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Oiceee,  An- 
ecdotes of  the  Military  Chieft,  fte ;  hatg 
the  leralt  of  .materials  collected  daring  hia 
recent  Visit  to  the  Morea  and  leniaB  Is- 
lands. 

Nearlj  ready  far  publieation.  The  Prin- 
eiples  of  Forensic  Medicine,  &c.  By  J. 
G.  Smith,  M»I>,  In  one  vol.  Bvow  Thia 
edition  will  contain  mudi  new  matter,  and 
various  improvements. 

3f  r  Samuel  Plumbe  has  in  the  press  n 
Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Diseaaca  of  die 
Sldn  ;  with  coloured  plates. 

Mr  Haden  has  in  the  press  a  TcMisla- 
tion  of  Magendies*  Formnlaiy,  for  tbepee- 
paratton  and  mode  of  emplqyiBg  sevo^ 
new  remedies.    In  I2mo. 

The  First  Number  of  a  Zodogical  Jour- 
nal,  to  be  continued  Quarterly,  and  edited 
by  Thomas  Bell,  Esq.  F.L.S.,  John  0. 
Children,  Esq.  F.R.  and  F.L.S.,  James  de 
Carle  Sowerby,  Esq.  F.L.S.,  and  6.  B. 
Sowerby,  will  appear  on  the  first  of  «^ 
ary  next. 


EDINBURGH. 


In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  Percy 
Mallory.  By  the  Author  of  ^'  Pen  Owen.*' 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  St  Ro- 
nan's  Well.  By  the  Author  of  "  Waver, 
ley,"  &C.  3  vols,  post  8vo. 

CUra  Chester,  a  Poem,  by  the  Author 
of  "  Rome,"  and  the  "  Vale  of  Chamou- 
ni,"  will  be  published  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  Gallovidian  Encyclopaedia,  or  the 
Natural,  Original,  and  Antiquated  Curi- 
osities of  the  South  of  Scotland,  arranged 
Alphabetically,  by  John  M^Taggart,  is 
about  to  be  published  in  one  large  8vo. 
volume,  by  subscription,  price  128. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
Children.  By  John  Caird,  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons^  &c.  &c. 

An  Introduction  to  to  the  Study  of  Geo- 
graphy, History,  Chronology,  and  Astro- 
nomy. By  James  Welsh,  Teacher  of  Ma- 
thematics in  the  Aberdeen  Academy. 
Comprehending  an  Interrogatory  " 


of  each  of  diese  Brandiei— Tables  of  La- 
titudes and  Longitudes,  arranged  for  tlie 
construction  of  Maps  of  the  dilSrent  Kii^ 
doms  of  the  WorldL4i  large  Chronological 
Table,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to 
the  prenent  time— a  Catalogue  of  the  Con- 
stellations, containing  all  the  Stars,  of  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  MagnitadeB» 
&.C.  &c. 

A  Third  Edition  of  tiie  Life  and  Admi. 
nistration  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  By  John 
Gait,  Esq.  In  post  8vo. 

A  Grammar  of  Infinite  Forms  ;  or  the 
Mathematical  Elements  of  Ancient  Phik^ 
Sophy  and  Mythology.  By  William  Howi- 
Bon,  Esq. 

The  MisccUaneoQS  Worka  of  Gilbert 
IBurnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  With  Me- 
moirs of  his  Life  and  Wrf^"' 


soroe  original  Documents  not  b 
lished.  24  vohi.  8vo. 
'M\  undostand  that  an  elcgtnt  and  iisatp 
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littk  woik,  to  h§  eontimied  weekly,  will 
speedily  appear,  entitled  **  The  Cabinet^ 
or  the  Colleeted  Beautiea  of  British  liite- 
Taiure.**  As  the  title  implies,  it  is  wholly 
a-  eompUation  of  eKtiaefes  ftom  worlu  of 
merit. 

Speedfly  will  be  puhliahed.  Observations 


eo7 

on  the  EffiBcts  of  Bpfaitnout  Liqnors  on 
the  Physical,  Moral,  and  Intdlectaal  Fa- 
culties of  Man.  Written  in  a  popular  stvle, 
and  designed  as  a  present  for  those  Laoies 
and  Gentlemen  who  are  availing  themselves 
of  the  laie  reduction  in  the  price  of  Whis. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 


LONDON. 


ASCHITECTUES. 

Delineations  of  FonthiU  Abb^.  Em- 
bdlished  with  nnmeroas  engravings  and 
wood  cuts.  By  John  Butter.  Price  to 
Non-subscribers  in  Medium  4to.,  French 
Paper,  2ds. ;  Elephant  4t0b,  Dmwmg  Pa- 
per, with  early  Impressions  of  the  Plates, 
Lb2,  10s. ;  and  Proofs  on  India  paper, 
Three  Guineas  and  a  Half. 

BIOOEAPHr* 

Memoirs  of  a  Young  Qtwk  Lady,  or 
Madame  Pauline  Addaide.  By  Alexan- 
der Panum.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

CLASSICS. 

Sexaginta  Condones  (Anglice  scripts) 
nunquam  antehac  promulgate,  lithogra- 
phice  hnpresMB,  fidditer  MSS.  imitantes, 
m  usnm  publicum  Verbi  Divini  PrsBConum 
accommodate  a  Presbytero  Ecdesiie  Angli- 
caniB.  On  fine  quarto  writing  paper. 
Price  L.7»  lOs. 

Numa  Poropilius,  by  Florian;  being 
the  2d  and  3d  Parts  of  a  Series  of  the 
Frendi  Classical  Writers  now  in  the  course 
of  publication.  Printed  in  18mo.  Illus- 
trated with  Engravings  in  the  first  style  of 
the  art,  under  the  title  of  Choiz  des  Clas- 
siques  Francais,  dirg^  par  L.  T.  Ven- 
touiQac. 

E  DUCAT  10  V. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra, 
Theoretical  and  Practical ;  with  Attempu 
to  nntplify  some  of  the  more  difllcult  Parts 
of  the  Science,  particularl  j  the  Demonstra- 
tions of  die  Binomial  Theorem  in  its  moM 
general  Form  ;  the  Solution  of  Equatbns 
of  the  higher  orders ;  the  Sunoroation  of 
Infinite  Series,  Ajc  intended  for  the  use  of 
Students.    By  J.  R.  Young.     12s. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemical  Sci- 
ence, as  delivered  ftt  the  Surrey  Institution. 
By  Goldaworthy  Gumey. 

Observations  rdative  to  Infant  Schools; 
designed  to  point  out  their  Usefulness  to 
the  Poor,  and  to  Society  at  large,  and  to 
sMNt  those  who  may  be  benevolently  in- 
clined to  establish  such  Schools.  By  Tho- 
mas Pole,  M.D.  Author  of  the  History  of 
the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Adult  Schools. 
2s.  6d. 

The  French   Master,  or  Elementary 


Grammar,  designed  to  fadlifate  the  Study 
of  the  French  Language ;  with  PracdosI 
Ezerdses  upon  a  new  and  improved  plan* 
By  P.  Mi^.    49. 

Mentoria^  or,  the  Young  Ladies*  In- 
structor ;  in  familiar  conversations,  on  mo- 
ral and  entertaining  subjects,  calculated  to 
improve  young  minds  in  the  essential  as 
well  as  ornamental  parts  of  Female  Edu- 
cation. By  Ann  Murrjr.  The  12tli  edi- 
tion, with  considerable  improrements. 

FIKE  ARTS. 

One  to  Five  Parte  of  Picturesque  Views 
on  the  Severn,  from  the  original  designs  of 
of  the  late  Samuel  Ireland,  Author  of  Pic- 
turesque Views  on  the  Thames,  Avon, 
Wye,  &C.  This  work  will  consist  of  8 
Parte,  each  comprising  6  or  7  Views  of  the 
most  remarkable  objecte,  &c.  executed  in 
Lithography  in  the  best  manner,  and  76 
pages  of  Letter-press,  descriptive  of  the 
Gentlemen*s  Seato,  Scenery,  &c.  firom  the 
source  to  the  mouth  of  the  Severn. 

The  interesting  Enmvings  by  Pindli, 
with  the  History  of  the  Banditti  who  in- 
vested the  road  between  Rome  and  Naples. 
15s. 

A  Series  of  Groups,  illustrating  the  Phi- 
siognomy,  Manners,  and  Character  of  the 
People  of  France  and  Germany.  By 
George  Lewis.  In  Imperial  8vo.  L.3,  3s. « 
Medium  4to.  L.8,  IGs. ;  and  Proofs  on 
Royal  4to.  L.4,  148.  Od.  half  bound. 

No.  IV.  of  Views  in  Spain,  from 
Sketches  made  in  a  Tour  through  that 
Kingdom  in  the  Autumn  of  1813.  By  E. 
H.  Locker,  Esq.  F.R.S. ;  containing— 
Rojal  Pabce,  Aladrid ;  Vittoria,  Field  of 
Battle;  Villa  Franca;  Manrisa ;  Alman- 
Ka,  Field  of  Battle,    Imperial  8vo.  8s. 

Views  in  Switzerland,  just  published^ 
Nos.  I.  to  VIII.,  to  be  completed  in  Ten 
Numbers,  printed  on  India  Paper.  Price 
8s.  each  Number. 

BISTORT. 

Letters  on  Ancient  History,  exhibiting 
a  summary  View  of  the  History,  Geogra- 
phy, Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Assy- 
rian, Babylonian,  Median,  Persian,  Egyp- 
tian, Israelitish,  and  Grecian  Nations.  By 
Anne  Wilson.    Third  Edition. 
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Volnmt  Fint  of  "SmX  Reeords  ;  or, 
Tlie  Cbromdes  of  the  LiDe  of  Battle  SUps 
of  the  Rojal  Navy,  from  itt  fii;8t  esta- 
blishment in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII I., 
with  the  Names  of  their  distinguished  Com- 
manders ;  indudinj  copious  Explanations 
of  the  Names  and  Orijm  of  every  Ship  of 
the  Line,  and  a  brief  Chronological  List 
of  all  the  principal  Naval  Battles,  from  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  down  to  the  Victory 
gained  at  Algiers  by  Admiral  Lord  Bx- 
mouth.    Ss, 

LAW. 

The  Law^s  Disposal  of  a  Person's  Estate 
who  Dies  without  Will  or  Testament.  To 
which  is  added,  the  Disposal  of  a  Person^s 
EsUte  by  Will  and  Testament ;  with  an 
Explanation  of  the  Mortmain  Act.  By 
Peter  Lovehiss,  Qent.  The  Eleventh  Edi- 
tion, with  numerous  Additions.  By  Niel 
Gow. 

The  Law  of  Auctions  ;  or,  the  Auc- 
tioneer's Practical  Guide.  To  which  is 
added,  a  Comprehensive  Sununary  of  the 
Laws  of  Distress ;  with  an  Appendix  of 
Precedents,  and  a  copious  Index.  By  T. 
Williams,  Esq.  Author  of  **  Every  Man 
his  own  Lawyer."  Third  Edition.  6s.  6d. 

MEDICINE  AND  SUROEKT. 

Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment of  the  Fevers  and  Bowel  Complaints 
which  Travellers  in  Greece  are  exposed  to ; 
including  Rematks  on  Climate,  Mai  Ariav 
the  safest  period  of  the  year  for  Travelling, 
nd  Hints  for  the  Preservation  of  HealtL 
Intended  as  a  Medical  Guide  to  Travellers. 
By  John  Sommers  Down,  M.D.,  Physi- 
cian in  Ordinary  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Clarence.    4s. 

A  Treatise  on  Indigestion,  and  its  Con- 
sequences, called  Nervous  and  BiliousCom- 
plaints ;  with  Observations  on  the  Organic 
Diseases  in  which  they  sometimes  termi- 
nate. By  A.  P.  W.  PhUip,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Ed.,  &c.  Third  Edition,  with  some  ad- 
ditional Observations.    8vo.    9s. 

A  Short  Account  of  the  System  of  Fric* 
tion,  as  adopted  and  pursued  with  the 
neatest  success  in  cases  of  Contracted 
Joints  and  Lameness,  from  various  causes. 
By  the  late  eminent  Surgeon,  John  Gros- 
venor,  Esq.  of  Oxford.  With  Observe- 
taons  on  those  cases  to  which  it  is  most  ap- 
plicable. By  William  Cleoburey,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Lon- 
don.   2b.  6d. 

The  only  Complete  List  of  the  Medical 
Lectures  delivered  in  London,  with  their 
Terms,  Hours  of  Attendance,  &c. ;  the 
Terms  for  Attending  the  Practice  of  the 
various  Hospitals,  Dispensaries,  &c,  with 
the  Names  of  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
jtttached  to  each  Institution ;  also  the  Qua- 
lifications necessary  for  Candidates  pass- 
ing their  Examintion  at  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons and  Apothecaries*  Hall,  &c 

Formulary   for   the   Preparation   and 
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Mode  of  EUnployBig  sevcnd  Ncnv  Rcnie- 
dies,  viz.  The  Nax  Vomica,  Moi|ifaiae, 
Prusttc  Add,  Strydmin,  Vctatine,  the 
Active  Prind^es  of  Cinchonas,  Emcdne, 
Iodine,  Ac  with  an  Introductioa,  and  co- 
pious Notes.  By  Charles  Thomas  Ha- 
den.    4s. 

The  Questions  and  Answers  for  the  Use 
of  Qpntlmm  preparing  for  Apothecaries* 
Hall.  By  Charles  Mingay  Syder.  Price 
6s.  a  New  Cotrected  ai^  Enlarged  Edi- 
tion. 

MISCELLANIES. 

An  Appeal  to  a  British  Pjiblic,  on  die 
hitherto  unprivileged  exdusion  of  the  Sd- 
ence  and  Practice  of  Electridty  ftixn  the 
31ateria  Medica ;  in  addition  to  wbidi  axe 
given,  et  probaium  nmt^  the  three  great 
and  popular,  though  not  till  now  node* 
fined.  Problems,  viz.  the  Cause  whidi 

C luces  the  Union  of  the  Mind  with  tbe 
y ;  the  Priadple  on  which  Man  is  en- 
dowed with  the  capability  of  maintaining 
an  upright  position ;  the  Specific  Fluid  that 
pervades  the  Nerves,  &c.  By  Dudley 
Adams.    2ft.  6d. 

A  Critical  Inquiry  into  Attticnt  Armooxv 
as  it  existed  in  Europe,  but  partieulariyiD 
England,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  Reign  of  King  Charles  II.$  with  a 
Glossary  of  Military  Terms  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  embdlifthed  with  Seventy  coUmnA 
and  Ten  outlined  PhUes.  Twenty-ais  Il- 
luminated Capital  Letters,  &c  By  Sa- 
mud  Rush  Meyrick,  LL.D.  &  F.S.A.  In 
d  vols.  Imperial  4to.  price  9iL  boards. 
Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  His  Ma- 
jesty. 

An  Essay  on  the  Baneful  InflucBce  of  m 
frequently  Washing  Decks  in  his  Majesty's 
Ships  on  the  Heslth  of  British  Seamen  ; 
with  Observations  on  the  Prevention  of 
Dry  Roc  in  the  Royal  Navy.  By  Robett 
Finkyson,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  SuigeoDs  of  liondoo,  and  Sur- 
geons in  the  Royal  Navy.     4s. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Age  of  Homer^ 
his  Writings  and  Genius ;  aM  on  die  State 
of  Religion,  Sodety,  Learning,  and  tlie 
Arts,  during  that  Period ;  being  the  Prise 
Question  proposed  by  the  Royal  Sodety  of 
liiierature,  for  his  Majesty's  PremiuB  of 
lOO  Guineas  for  the  best  DisootatieA  en 
the  above  Subject    2s.  6d. 

Naval  Discipline,  with  Obeertatums  on 
the  System  of  Impressment,  pointing  o«t 
the  practicability  of  raising  Seamen  &  the 
Royal  Navy  wtthont  resource  to  sadi  a 
measure.  By  Robert  Otwigr,  UmabmaM 
in  the  Royal  Navy.    Is.  h 

Mortimer^s  Commercial  DtctMUry^*. 
taining  full  and  accurate  infoemation  on 
every  branch  of  the  Commerce  of  die  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  and  rdative  td  the  Manu- 
facture and  F^noe  of  all  Articles  of  Ins- 
port  and  Export,  with  their  Names  in  all 
the  Modem  Languages,  forming  a  eoou 
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pleto  and  MOHHif  GaUkpanim  to  cfery 
Couiitiii^use.  RtfTfMd  by  William  Dkk- 
•enion,  £iq.  Baniato  of  Law,  and  by  a 
Merchant  of  Eminenca*  A  new  Editixw. 
L.1. 10s. 

Paita  I.  and  II.  of  the  Unique:  aScrica 
of  Portiaits  and  Memoirs  of  Public  Cha- 
lacters.  Part  I.  contains  Sir  R.  Wilson, 
Lord  Byron,  Mr  Canning,  L(wd  Cochrane, 
Baooa|iarte,  and  Miaa.  Part  II.  His  Ma- 
jesty, Duke  «>f  Wellington,  Sir  F.  Bur- 
deti,  Mr  Wilbeiforce,  Mr  Brougham,  and 
liord  Erskine. 

Part  I.  of  the  Mechanic's  Magaaine, 
Museum,  Register,  Journal,  and  Gazette, 
•  Work  devoted  to  the  Instruction  and 
Amusement  of  the  Operative  Glaflses.  Also 
in  Numbers,  3d. 

Part  I.  of  the  Cabinet  of  Cuiioaities ; 
or,  Wonders  of  the  World. 

A  nev  and  complete  Set  of  Decimal  Ta- 
bles, on  an  improTed  system,  for  Calcuk- 
ting  Monies  and  Weights,  particularly 
ad4>ted  for  Public  and  Cotponte  Bodies, 
Merchants,  Bankers,  Traders,  .and  Ex- 
change brokers ;  with  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining TBtious  Examples,  and  six  Time 
Tables  for  Aooounta  Current.  By  John 
Wesgate,  Mercantile  Agent. 

A  Compendium  of  the  Practice  of  Sta- 
ting Averages,  for  the  use  of  Counting- 
houses,  Insunnco-brokecs*  Offices,  Ship- 
owners, Ship-masters,  and  others;  con- 
■aisting  of  an  enumeration  of  the  items  in 
goienJ  average  statements,  and  an  iq>pni- 
priation  of  them  to  their  respective  columns, 
accompanied  by  copies  of  real  average  state- 
ments, by  experienced  adjusters  of  averages 
at  Lloyd's.  Witii  a  Table  to  Cover  the 
Premium,  &c.  Containing  also  some  new 
Analyses  and  occasional  Observations  on 
Mr  Stevens's  Essay  on  Average,  and  other 
mattcffs  connected  inth  Marine  Insurance. 
By  M.  Martin.    £1,  la. 

The  VIL  and  VIIL  Parts  of  Count  Las 
Cases*  Journal  of  the  Oonvenationt  of  Na- 
poleon. 

Meteorological  Essays  and  Observations ; 
embiadag,  among  others,  the  following 
important  subjects : — On  the  Constitution 
of  the  Atmosphere ;  On  the  Radiation  of 
Heat  in  the  Atmosphere;  On  Meteorolo- 
gical Instrnmenu ;  On  the  Climate  of  Lon- 
don, &c  8vo.  16s.  with  pktes.  By  J.  Pre- 
derick  Daniel,  P.R.S. 

The  East  India  Military  Calendar ;  con- 
taining the  Services  of  Oeneral  and  Field 
Officers  of  the  Indian  Army.  Under  the 
sanction  of,  and  dedicated  by  express  per- 
missbo  to,  the  Honourable  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  Affiurs  of  the  Bast  India 
Company.  By  the  Editor  of  the  Royal  Mi- 
tary  Calendar.  4to.  L.2,  10s. 

Researches  about  Atmospheric  Phaoo- 
mena.  By  Thomas  Forster,  F.L.S.  M.B. 
&c  Ac.  Ac  Third  edition :  to  which  is 
now  first  added,  the  Calendar  of  Nature. 
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With  fmi  Addidona,  and  She  Plate  fl. 

lustraUve  of  the  Clouds,  Ac.    Price  ISs. 
boards. 

Historic,  Military,  and  Naval  Anec- 
dotes of  Persona]  Valour,  Bravery,  and 
particular  Incidents ;  which  occurred  to 
Oreat  Britain  and  her  allies,  in  Che  long 
eontested  war,  tenninating  with  the  batde 
of  Waterloo.  Containing  40  engravinga. 
Price  in  quarto,  Ii.10,  lOs.  Edited  by  Ed- 
wardOrme. 

The  System  of  the  UniTerse,  in  whidi 
the  unchangeable  obliquity  of  the  ediptie, 
the  solar  and  lunar  equations,  deduced 
horn  drcular  orbits,  and  the  direct,  retro- 
grade, and  stationary  appearances  of  the 
minor  planets,  are  mathematically  demon- 
strated, on  the  basis  of  the  first  dupter  of 
Oenesis.  Book  the  Second.  By  Bartholo- 
mew Prcscot,  author  of  the  Inverted 
Scheme  of  Copernicus,  Ac  Book  the  Firat. 

Substance  of  the  Debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1823,  on 
a  Biotion  for  the  Mitigation  and  gradual 
Abolition  of  Slarery  throughout  the  Bri- 
tish Dominions ;  with  a  Preface  and  Ap- 
pendixes, containing  Facts  and  Reason- 
ugs  illustrative  of  Colonial  Bondage. 
Printed  for  the  Society  for  the  Mitigation 
and  gradual  Abolition  of  Slavery  through- 
out the  British  Dominions.    5s.  sewed. 

The  Trial  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving, 
M.A. ''  A  remarkably  pleasant  and  amu- 
sing jeu  d*esprit.'*    Ss. 

A  Dictionary  of  Spanish  Proverbs,  com- 
piled from  the  best  Authorities  in  the  Spa- 
nish Language,  and  translated  into  Engluh, 
with  explanatory  Illustrations.    8s. 

Part  I.  and  II.  The  New  Practical  Buil- 
der, and  Workman's  Companion,  in  tiie 
various  departmenta  of  Carpentry,  Joinery, 
Bricklaying,  Masonry,  Ac  Including, 
also.  New  Treatises  on  lines  in  Geometry, 
Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections,  Projection, 
Perspective,  and  Elevationa.  With  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Five  Orders, 
as  employed  in  Decorative  Architecture. 

This  entire  New  Work  will  be  beauti- 
fully printed  in  Quarto,  and  published  in 
about  Ten  ParU,  at  fia.  each,  and  also  in 
Numbers  at  Is. 

The  Shooter's  Guide;  or,  Complete 
Sportsman's  Companion;  containing  In- 
structions for  Shooting  Flying ;  and  ai  the 
Comparative  Merits  of  the  Percussion  and 
other  Guns ;  and  of  Sporting  Dogs  for  the 
Gun,  with  the  best  Mode  of  Breeding  and 
Breaking  them,  and  the  IMseases  to  which 
they  are  liable,  with  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing and  Methods  of  Cure;  and  ample 
Directions  for  Grouse,  Partridge,  Phea- 
sant, Woodcock,  Hare,  Rabbit,  and  Wild 
Duck  Shooting,  Ac ;  also  miscellaneous 
Information,  of  use  to  Young  Sportsmen  1 
the  Game  Laws  for  England,  Scotland, 
and  Irehmd.  By  B.  Thomas,  Esq.  7tii 
edition. 
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Now  l.ory<^.II.of  LaBiUiotecaAme. 
xicana. 

No.*  I.  The  Somenet  Honse  Weekly 
Miscellany  of  Fine  Arts,  Antiquities,  and 
liitemy  Chit-Chat.  Collected  by  Ephraim 
Hardcastle,  Citizen  and  Drysalter,  and 
others  of  the  Old  School. 

A  Lettec  to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel, 
one  of  his  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State,  &c  &C.  &c  on  Prison  LabouV. 
By  John  Headlam,  M.  A.  Chairman  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  for  the  North  Riding  of 
the  County  of  York.    2s. 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  Fo- 
reign Trade,  with  an  Abstract  of  the  Case 
of  the  West  India  Dock  Company.  By  N. 
Hibbert,'  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Banister  at 
Law.  2s. 

No.  L  of  the  Boone  Bouche ;  or,  Olio 
of  History,  Anecdote,  Wit,  Literature,  and 
^e  Arts.  Price  2d ;  Fine  EcUtion,  6d. 

The  Report  of  4he  Trial  for  Libel,  Rex 
▼.  Manchee,  at  the  Prosecution  of  Sir  Alex. 
Wilson,  before  Mr  Justice  Burrou^h,  and 
a  Special  Jury,  at  the  Lammas  Assizes,  at 
Bristol,  August  13,  1823.  Is.  6d. 

Swinbome's  Register  Book  for  the  Pub- 
fication  of  Banns,  as  required  by  the  last 
Marriage  Act.  Price  7s.  6.  neatly  bound ; 
or  for  large  parishes,  12s. 

A  Voice  from  Jamaica,  in  reply  to  Wil- 
liam Wilberforce,  Esq.  M.P.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Wilson  Bridees,  B.A.  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford ;  and  Rector  of  the  parish 
of  Manchester,  Jamaica. 

N0.XXIL  of  The  Technical  Reposi- 
tory, containing  Practical  Information  on 
Subjects  connected  with  DiseoTcries  and 
Improremeots  in  the  Useftd  Arts.  By 
Thomas  OilL  2s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  General  Structure  of  the 
Human  Body,  and  on  the  Anatomy  and 
Functions  of  the  Skin  ;  delivered  before  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  dn- 
rins  the  course  of  1823.  By  Thomas  Che- 
valier, F.R.S.  F.S.A.  and  F.L.S.  Surgeon 
Extraordinary  to  the  King,  and  Professor 
of  Anatomy  Surgery  to  the  College. 

KOVELS  AND  TALES. 

Pictures  or  Stories,  drawn  from  English, 
Scottish,  and  Irish  History,  chiefly  from 
the  Ancient  Chronidcs  and  other  extensive 
works  of  detaiL  By  John  Gait,  Esq.  Au- 
thor of  tlie  Life  of  West,  &G.  &c  Two 
Volumes,  with  Engravings,  price  14s. 
bound,  or  16s.  elegantly  bound. 

Gretna-Green  Marriages ;  or,  the  Nie- 
ces. By  Mrs  Green,  Author  of  ^'  Who  ts 
the  Bridegroom  ?*'  ^*-  Fugitive,"  &&  3  vols. 
12mo.  16s.  6d. 

Justina ;  or.  Religion  Pure  and  Unde- 
filed;  a  Moral  Tale. 

French  ClasaSSs ;  containing  Elizabeth, 
ou  les  Exiles  en  Sibere ;  par  Madame  Cot- 
tin.  Also,  VoL  I.  containing  Paul  et  Vir- 
ginie,  par  St  Pierre,  price  29.  (kL 

The  Adventures  of  a  Ship.Boy.  Written 
by  Himself.  M^'ith  an  Appendix.  55. 


DTot. 


Mammon  in  Loddon,  or  die  Sff  of  the 
Day ;  a  Characteristical  and  Satmcal  Ro« 
manoe,  on  the  Model  of  Le  IMable  Boit- 
enx«    2  vols.  12mo* 

POETRY. 

Poetical  Sketches ;  The  PvofessioD ;  The 
Broken  Heart ;  with  Stanzas  for  MusJc, 
and  other  Poems.  By  Alaric  A.  Watts, 
Foolscap  8vo.  6s. 

Translations  into  Italian,  of  some  of  the 
finest  Sperimens  of  the  British  Poets,  with 
the  English  on  one  side,  and  the  Italian 
on  the  corresponding  page,  including  the 
Siege  of  Corinth,  by  Lord  Byron.  By 
Abate  Domenioo  Gr^orj,  Professor  of  the 
Belles  Lettres  in  Rome.  2  vols.  8vo.  7s. 

Translations  fiom  Claudian.  By  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  Howard.  10s.  6d. 

Poems  on  Scripture  Subjects ; — ^  The 
Famine  of  Samaria  ;"  *^  The  Offering  of 
Isaac  ;•*  «  Efijah,»»  &c  By  the  Writer  of 
**  The  Epitaph  on  the  Dairyman's  Daug^ 
ter.'»  6s.  6d. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  thelateMr  Jolin 
Macken,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Is- 
mael  Fitzadam,  viz. ;— The  Haip  of  the 
Desart,  fine  foolscap,  8vo.  Second  Editno, 
price  Ss.  boards ;  Lays  on  Land,  fine  £mIs- 
cap,  8vo.  Second  Edition,  4s.  boarda. 

The  Pleasures  of  Human  Life ;  or,  a 
Detail  of  Circumstances  which  contribute 
to  Happiness  in  every  Stage  of  Human 
Existence.  This  volume  comprises  the 
Pleasures  of-..Childhood  and  Vouth,  Man« 
hood.  Love,  Married  liife,  Single  Life, 
Society,  Friendship,  Sense,  Buanesa,  and 
Employment,  Slero,  the  Town,  the  Conn« 
try,  the  Garden,  Ignonnoe,  Knowledge^ 
&c  &C. 

Letters  to  Marianne.  By  WiBiaia 
Combe,  Esq.,  Author  of  Dr  Syntax*8 
Tour. 

The  Loves  of  the  Devils,  The  Rape  of 
the  Lips,  and  other  Poems.  By  S.  &iraik 

Part  I.  of  the  Sea  Songs  of  UiarleB  Dib» 
din,  with  a  Memoir  of  Us  Life  and  Wr>. 
tings.  By  William  Eitdiener,  M.D.  This 
work  will  comprise  100  SeaSongs,  and 
will  be  published  nx>nthly,  in  4part8,  each 
containmg  25  songs,  and  12  pagea  of  lel- 
ter-prcss,  price  8s.  each  part. 

TBEOLOOT. 

Not  PanI,  but  Jesus.  By  Gamalid 
Smith,  ISsq.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Reflector ;  or.  Christian  Advocate. 
In  which  the  united  eSbrts  of  modem  In- 
fideb  and  Socinians  are  detected  and  ex- 
posed. Illustrated  by  numerous  examples, 
being  the  substance  of  the  Biishby  Lee- 
tures,  delivered  on  uipointment  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  m  the  Parish  Churches 
of  St  James,  Clerkcnwell,  and  St  Antho. 
lin,  Watling  StreeL  By  the  Rev.  S-  Pig- 
got,  A.M.  1  vol.  lOs. 

Christ^s  Presence ;  a  Source  of  Conso- 

lation  and  Courage;  a  Sermonpreadicd 

on  Trinity  Monday,  Mvr  26, 18^  befive 

the  Corporation  of  the  Trioity  House,  in 

18 
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tlM  Pwiili  Chuieh  (tS  $»Nicholtf,  ]>rot. 
fffid,  and  published  ftt  their  nqaeet  B7 
tlie  veiy  Ber.  ThonoM  Celvert,  B.  D.  Si. 
6d. 

DiMOQTBce  on  Tarious  Pointa  of  Chzis- 
tian  Futh  and  Piactioe ;  moat  of  which 
vece  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  the  On* 
Unre,  in  Paiia,  in  the  Spring  of  1816.  By 
T.  H.  Oallandet,  Principal  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Asylum,  in  the  Umted  States  of  Ame* 
rica«  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  ?>• 

A  Selection  of  Short  £?angeltcal  Dit- 
oouiaes,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  late  Rev« 
W.  Jones,  A.B.  Vicar  of  Broxbouo, 
Herts. 

A  Sermcm  preached  in  Highgate  Chapel, 
on  Sunday,  June  10, 1823,  for  the  Female 
Charity  School,  and  published  at  the  re- 

Juest  of  the  Trustees,  for  the  Benefit  of  that 
nstitution.  By  the  Re?.  Johnson  Grant, 
M.A.  Is.  6d. 

God*s  Judgments  upon  the  Qentile  Apos- 
tatized Churdi,  against  the  Modern  tly- 
pothesb  of  some  eminent  Apocalyptiad 
Writers.  In  4  parts.  Together  with  Dr 
0mbe*s  Opinion  of  the  Scripture  Psophe- 
«as  eonceming  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
'  his  Reasons  why  Ae  Spiritual  Adiilt«ry  of 
the  said  Church  is  not  properly  an  Anti. 
christian  State  of  Wcvship ;  extracted  from 
some  Letters  of  his,  and  other  Manuscripts. 
R^rinted  from  a  work  published  in  1713. 

Discourses  on  the  Rule  of  Life,  with  Re- 
ference to  Things  Present  and  Things  Fu- 
ture, consisting  of  a  Charge  delivered  May 
16, 1823,  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeacon«> 
ry  of  London  ;  with  Supplementary  Addi- 
tions, calculated  to  illustrate  the  same  sub- 
ject. By  Joseph  Holdcn  Pott,  A.M.  Arch- 
deacon of  London.  7s.  6d. 

The  Power  of  the  Keys ;  or,  Considera- 
tions upon  the  Absolving  Power  of  the 
Chweh,  and  upon  some  of  the  Privileges 
cT  the  Christian  Covenant  By  the  Rev. 
Edward  Burton,  M.A.  Student  of  Christ, 
church.  Oxford.  8vo.  3s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Establishment  and 
Progress  of  the  Mission  to  Ceylon  and  In^ 
dia,  founded  by  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Coke, 
LL.D.  with  an  introductory  Sketch  of  the 
Natural,  Civil,  and  Religious  History  of 
Ccprlon.  By  W.  M.  Harvard,  one  of  the 
Missionaries  who  accompanied  Dr  Coke. 
9s. 

Prayers  and  Religious  Meditations.  By 
David  Hartley,  M.D.  2s.  6d. 

The  Christian  armed  against  Infidelity, 
for  the  Defence  of  all  Denominations  of 
Believers.  By  the  Authors  of  *'  Body  and 
SouL*'  5s.  6d. 

Translations  of  the  Reports  received  at 
the  Second  Anniversary  Meeting,  with  the 
Prespecms,  and  the  Rules  of  this  Practi- 
cal Christian  Society  in  Paris.  Dedicated 
la  ttie  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London.  BjaFortioDof 
his  LoxdBhip*B  Flock,  la. 

Vol.  XIV. 


tevMDSi  cUefly  deiigiied  fbr  the  use  of 
Famalies.  By  John  Fawcett,  A.M.  Rector 
of  Scaleby,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  St 
Cathbert*s,  Carlisle  2  vols.  ISmo.  12s. 

A  Charge,  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  tha 
Atchdeaoonry  of  Meriimeth.  BytteRev. 
John  Jones,  M.A.  8vo.  Ss.  sewed. 

Plain  Historical  Sennons  on  the  Lead« 
ing  Characters,  and  moat  important  eventSt 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  By  Jamea 
Rudge,  D.D.  F.R.S.  3  vols.  8vo.  £1.  Is. 

Seven  Sennons  on  the  Course  of  Chris- 
tian Life ; — I.  Human  Nature.  II. Youth, 
m.  Conversion.  IV.  The  Lord*s  Supper. 
V.  Sickness.  VL  Old  Age.  VIL  Death. 
{s.6d. 

No.  I.  of  the  Anti-Infidd,  and  Chris- 
tian Manual  of  Education  and  Science  ; 
containing  the  Plan  and  Objects. — Union 
of  Education  and  Science  with  Religions- 
Review  of  "  Another  Cain."— Ansdm  on 
Scholastic  Discipline,  .^j^ropagation  of 
Christianity  in  Britain. — Magnificence  and 
Harmony  of  the  Works  of  God. — Noticea 
connected  with  Literature,  Philosophy, 
Domestic  Economy,  &c. 

A  New  Version  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  St  Matthew,  with  a  literal  Commentary 
on  all  the  difficult  Passages ;  to  which  is 
prefixed,  an  Introduction  to  the  Reading'of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  intended  chiefly  for 
Young  Students  in  Divinity.  Written  ori- 
ginally in  French.  By  Messieurs  de  Beau- 
sobre  and  Lenfant ;  by  the  order  of  the 
King  of  Prussia.  8s. 

A  Brief  Outline  of  an  Examination  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  &c.  in  which  the 
most  important  passages  are  diligently 
traced  to  their  Hebrew  origin,  and  illus- 
trated by  remarks,  critical  and  expository. 
By  William  Davidson,  Esq.  12s. 

A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St  Saviour*s,  at  the  Visitation 
of  the  Hon.  and  Ven.  Archdeacon  De  Grey, 
on  Thursday,  September  11,  1823.  By 
Arthur  H.  Kenney,  D.D.  Rector  of  St 
Clave,  Southwark. 

An  Analysis  of  Christianity  ;  exhibit- 
ing a  connected  View  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  allowing  the  unity  of  subject  which 
pervades  the  whole  of  die  Saczed  Volume. 
By  a  Layman.  8vo.  98. 

Reason  and  Revdation ;  or  a  Brief  Ex- 
position of  the  Truth  and  Advantages  of 
Christianity.  Printed  for  James  Bain, 
12mo,  4s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Picturesque  Tour  through  Oberland, 
in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland.  Imp. 
8vo.  £1.8s. 

Japan,  being  the  Ninth  division  of  the 
World,  in  miniature.  18mo.  8a. 

ZOOLOGY. 

The  British  Fauna ;  containing  a  com- 
pendium of  the  Zoolo^  of  the  British  Is- 
lands, arranged  according  to  the  Iiinnqm 
System. 

««  Thifl  work  coDtaioi  both  the  Generic 
4H 
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and  Specific  Charftcten  of  all  the  Qaadiut 
peds,  Birds,  Fiah,  Reptiles,  Worms,  Shells, 
Caralltnes^  and  Animalculae,  inhahiting 
Great  Biitain."     By  W.  ITurton,  M.D. 

•  No.  VI.  of  Zoological  Researches  in  the 
Island  of  Java,  &c  ;  with  Figures  of  Na- 
tive Quadrupeds  and  Birds.    By  Thomas 


CNa 


Uortfidd,  M.D.  F.L.S.  To  be  comprised 
in  8  Numbers,  royal  4to,  price  One  Guinea 
each.  Each  Number  will  consist  of  eig^ 
coloured  Plates,  representing  Quadruped* 
and  Birds ;  in  most  Numbers  one  additioD- 
al  unooloured  Plate  of  lilustratioos  will  be 
added.  Each  Plate  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  pbrtion  of  ezplamrfory  matter* 


EDINBURGH. 


Sermons  Preached  in  St  John's  Church, 
Glasgow.  By  Thomas.  Chalmers,  D.D. 
8vo.  lOs.  6d.  bds. 

•  Statement  in  regard  to  the  Pauperism 
of  Glasgow,  from  the  ezjterience  of  the 
last  eight  years.  By  Thomas  Chalmers, 
D.D.  8vo.  28. 

A  System  of  Anatomical  Plates,  ac- 
companied with  Descriptians  and  Physio- 
logical and  Pathological  Observations.  By 
John  Lizars,  F.R.S.  and  liccturer  on 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Edinburgh.  Part 
I.  The  Bones;  Part  II.  and  III.  The 
Blood  Vessels  and  Nerves.  This  work 
will  consist  of  about  Eighty  Folio  Plates, 
and  the  price  win  not  exceed  Five  Guineas. 

The  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor, 
Nos.  CLIX.  and  CLX.  for  October  and 
November. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  or  Critical 
Journal,  No.  LXXVII. 

Elements  of  General  History,  Ancient 
and  Modem.  By  the  Abbe  Millot  With 
a  continuation  from  1760  to  1815,  by  M. 
Professor  Miller^  6  vols.  8vo.  L.3,  3s. 

Observations  on  the  Anti-christian  Ten- 
dency  of  Modem  Education,  and  on  the 
practicability  and  Means  of  its  Improve- 
ment. By  John  Campbell,  of  Carbrook, 
F.R.S.E.  2s.  6d. 

Cases  decided  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
VoL  II.  part  2d.  from  May  to  July  1823. 
Reported  by  P.  Shaw,  and  A.  Dunlop, 
Esqrs.  Advocates,  royal  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Address  to  Christians,  on  the  Duty  and 
Advantages  of  Family  Worship.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Brown.  Second  E^tion, 
18mo.  6d. 

Travels  through  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  Canada ;  in  1818  and  1819. 
By  John  Duncan,  A.B.  2  vols,  post  8vo. 
l§s. 

A  Compendious  Hintory  of  the  British 
Churches.  By  John  Brown,  late  Profes- 
sor of  Divinity  to  the  Assooate  Synod.  A 
New  Edition,  with  Life  of  the  Author. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brown.  2  vols.  8vo. 
18H. 

St  Johnstoun,  or  John,  Earl  of  Gown)?. 
A  Scotch  Historical  Novel,  3  vols.  12mo. 
£U  Is. 

Transactions  of  the  Phrenological  Soci- 
ety. Instituted  22d  Feb.  1820.  8vo.  14s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Evidence  in 
Scotland.  By  George  Talt,  Esq.  Advo- 
cate.  8vo.  15s. 

A  Monitor  to  Families;  or  Discourses 


on  some  of  the  Duties  «nd  Soaea  of  Do- 
mestic Life.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Bdftage,. 
Falkirk.  7".  6d. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  and  Miseel- 
lany.  No.  I. 

A  Full  and  Accurate  Report  of  the 
Speeches  delivered  at  the  Synod  of  GU»- 
gow  andA]rr,  on  the  case  of  Principal  M'- 
Farlan,  with  all  the  Documents — an  In* 
troduction,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Letters  on  the  Extent  of  the  Death  of 
Christ,  in  reply  to  a  Sabbath  School  Teadi- 
er,  in  the  West  of  Scothmd.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Methven,  Stewarton.  Price  Is.  3d. 

Private  Thoughts  on  Religion.  Bf 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Adam.  With  an  1»- 
trodttctory  Essay,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Wilson,  A.  M.  Minister  of  St  John's 
Ctiapel,  Bedford  Row,  London.  12dki. 
38.  bds. 

Denmark  Delineated,  or  Sketches  of 
the  Pk-esent  State  of  that  Country ;  illus- 
trated with  Portraits,  Views,  and  other 
Engravings,  from  Dnivrings  by  eminent 
Danish  Artists.  Burt  IL-— Royal  Svo. 
IDs,  6d.  sewed. 

Ficturesque  Views  of  Edinburgh,  from 
Drawings  by  Henry  Ewbank,  Esq.,  en- 
graved by  W.  H.  Lizars.  No.  IV.  FrinU 
58.  proofs,  India,  10s.  each  part. 

A  Sermon  prtaebed  in  the  Chocch  of 
Kirkliston,  on  the  7th  day  of  September 
1823,  being  the  Sunday  after  the  aecoottto 
arrived  from  Paris,  of  the  death  of  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Earl  of  Hopetoun.  By 
Charles  Richie,  Minister  of  Kirkliston. 
8vo.  Is. 

Chemical  Recreations;  a  Series  of 
Amusing  and  Instructive  £iq>ertmentv 
which  may  be  performed  easily,*  saMy, 
and  at  little  expense.  To  which  are  pre- 
fixed. First  Lines  of  Chemistry ;  wherein 
the  principal  facts  of  the  Science,  as  sta- 
ted by-  the  most  celebrated  experiment- 
alists, are  familiarly  explained.  ^  With  n 
Minute  Description  of  a  cheap 'and  sim- 
ple Apparatus;  illustrated  by  Seventy  En- 
graved Figures  on  the  different  parts  of  it. 
ISmo.  boards.    3s.     ^ 

The  Leisure  of  a  Lady  employed  in  ex- 
tracting from  the  best  Authors,  Pieces  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  for  the  Amusement  asd 
Instruction  of  her  own  Children..  Second 
Edition.  2s,  6d.  neatly  half  bonnd. 
II 
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Monthly  IM  of  New  Publications, 


On  Religion,  and  the  Means  of  its  At- 
tainment Second,  edition.  18ma  By 
the  same,  Is.  6d. 

Essays  and  Treatises.  By  James  Fer- 
guson,  F.R.&  viz.  An  easy  Introduction 
to  Astronomy  for  Young  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies ;  the  Art  of  Drawing  in  Perspec- 
tive made  easy ;  an  Introduction  to  £lec^ 
tricity ;  Select  Exercises ;  and  Tables  and 
Tkacts.  Witli  an  Appendix  relative  to 
Electricity,  Galvanism,  and  Electro-Mag- 
netism. By  David  Brewster,  LL.D. 
F.R.S.  &c.  A  new  Edition,  illustrated 
with  Copperplates.    One  volume  8vo. 

An  Easy  Introduction  to  Astronomy 
for  Toung  Gentlemen  and  Ladies.  By 
James  Ferguson,  F.R.S.  Revised  by  Da- 
vid Brewster,  LL.D.  &c.  A  new  Edi- 
tion, illustrated  with  Copperplates.  One 
volume  12mo.  7s. 

The  Art  of  Drawing  in  Perspective, 
made  easy  to  those  who  have  had  no  pre- 
vions  knowledge  of  the  Mathematics.  By 
James  Ferguson,  F.R.S.  Anew  Edition. 
Revised  by  David  Brewster,  LLD.  One 
volume  12mo.  Copperplates.     4s. 

A  Uniform  Edition  of  the  works  of 
James  Ferguson,  F.R.S.  comprising  As- 
tronomy explained  upon  Sir  Isaac  New- 
toh*s  prmciples;  Lectures  on  Select  Sub- 
jects ;  and  Essays  and  lYeatises.  Edited 
by  David  Brewster,  LL.p.  and  illustnu 
ted  with  Copperplates.    5  volumes  8vo. 

jea^ss. 

An  4^4dress  to  the  Associate  Congre- 
gation, Infirmary  Street;  in  which  the 
principles  of  the  Covenanted  Reform:^ 
tion,  as  embraced  and  professed  by  the 
Secession^  are  briefly  stated  and  illustra- 
ted, from  the  Acts  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Associate  Presbytery  and  General  Asso- 
ciate Synod,  and  the  works  of  our  most 
approved  writers ;  with  an  Appendix.  By 
.  George  Paxton,  Professor  of  Divinity,  &c. 
Is. 

Poems  and  Songs.  By  James  Kenne- 
dy, Savanha.  5s. 

A  Treatise  upon  Breeding,  Rearing, 
and  Feeding  Cheviot  and  Black-faced 
Sheep  on  high  districts^  with  some  ac- 
count of,  and  a  Complete  Cure  for  that 
fiital  malady  the  Rot  With  Observations 
upon  hiying  out  and  conducting  a  Store 
Farm.  By  John  Fairbaim,  fiirmer  in 
Iiammermuir.     8vo.    5s. 

A  Practical  Essay  on  the  Manner  of 
Studying  and  Teaching  in  Scotland ;  or 
a  Guide  to  Students  at  the  University,  to 
Parish  Schoolmasters,  and  Family  Tu- 
toriL    In  two  Parts.    5s. 


Watt's  Latin  Grammar,  a  new  Edition^ 
in  wliich  it  has  been  attempted,  with  the 
utmost  brevity,  to  correct  Mistakes,  and 
supply  Deficiencies.  By  James  Melvin, 
A.M.  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Gram- 
mar  School,  Aberdeen.     Is.  6d. 

The  Latin  Pnsceptor ;  or,  an  Essay, 
intending  to  serve  as  a  Gukie  to  Learn- 
ers, in  tlieir  Latin  Compositions.  By  M. 
Torrie,  Teacher  of  French,  &c  Second 
edition.    38.  6d 

A  Selection  of  Pkissages  of  Scriptare, 
systematically  arranged,  suited  to  Sunday 
Schools.  Third  edition.  Uy  the  Rev» 
Wm.  Brown,  M.D.  Edinburgh.     8d.     . 

Discourses  suited  to  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  interspersed 
with  Addresses  and  Exhortations  to  the 
Communicants.  .Second  edition.  By. the 
Rev.  John  Brown,  Edinburgh^  I2mo. 
5s.  .  ... 

The  New  Caliope,  No.  I.  being  a  Selec- 
tion  of  British,  and  <x!casionaIly  Foreign 
Melodies,  newly  arranged  for  the  Piano- 
Forte,  and  engraved  on  copper,  with 
Vignettes  to  each  song.  By  John  Bengo. 
(To  be  continued  quarterly).    Is.     . 

The  Christian  Philosopher,  or  the  Con- 
nection  of  Science  with  Rdigion.  By 
Thos.  Dick.  One  thick  volume  ISmo. 
7s.  boards. 

The  Oratorical  Class  Book ;  with  the 
Principles  of  Elocution  Simplified  and  11- 
lustrated  by  Suitable  Examples.  In- 
tended for  the  Use  of  Public  and  Pri- 
vate Seminaries.  By  A.  M.  Hartley^ 
Teacher  of  Elocution,  Gla^ow*  l^mo. 
4«.  bds. 

Henry  Fitzroy  the  Young  Midship* 
man.     ISmo.  2s.  bds.  ... 

A  New  and  Greatly  Imptoved  Edi- 
tion of  Dr  Brown*s  History  of  Missions. . 
tn  Two  thick  Volumes,  8vo.  86s.  bds. 
In  consequence  of  the  large  mass  of  new 
materials  which  the  Author  has  obtain. ' 
ed,  some  parts  of  the  work  having  been 
almost  entirely  written  over  again,  in  other 
parts,  the  omissions  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  additions  on  the  other  have 
been  so  extensive,  that  it  may  in  a  con-  , 
siderable  degree  be  viewed  as  it  new 
work;  it  is  brought  down  to  the  latest 
dates,  and  is  illustrateid  with  Maps  of  the 
Principal  Missionary  Stations. 

Sacred  Dissertations  on  the  Apostles* 
Creed.  By  Herman  Witsius  D.  D. 
Translated  from  the  Latin,  and  followed 
with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory. 
By  Donald  Fraser,  Minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, Kennoway.  In  Two  thick  Volumes. 
6vo.  tH.  bds. 
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ENoT. 


I^Iktsokolooicaz.  Tablc8,  extracted  from  the  Reguter  k^tat  Edinlnrgl^  in  ih€ 
Observatory^  £altonJiUL 


M.B.— The  Olv erratioiui  axo  nude  twioe  erery  day,  at  nine  o'doek,  forenoon*  and  four  o'clock,  altv- 
noon.— The  second  ObMiTation  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  the  Re^istepr 
Thermometer. 

September. 


ThefH 


Sept.  I    I 

M 
M 
M 

{ 


'M 


SYA\ 
v.  60 
VI.  15 

•AAt 

VH91 

V.  .S« 

M.n 

\.5C) 
A.  ."i? 

v.  5f» 

M,t5i 

v.  51 
A.5t; 


.111 


.Hi 
.EJIL' 

.9  UP 

.7^1. 
.sen 

-50! 

.11 

i8*7fi*' 


\U5S  > 

\.  5!)  / 
1 1  \\Ji^ 


M.57  \ 
i.  3S  f 

\.  57  f 
VI,55> 
V.54/ 
M.5n 

\.53ii 
Vl.iil  \ 

V.57J 

Vl.;]fi  V 
y9'jlA,59f 


\V^k|d. 


^\ 

CWe. 
VV. 

Lble. 


DulJ.  with 
;howen. 
»iain  mom. 
fmir  Lftern. 
Rain  monu 
Tair  dsy. 
Dull,  with 

J-^aiT,  with 

Foren.  suns, 
aflpm.  rfiin. 
)ull,  but 


Ditto. 

P'fOst  morn* 

tuU  dny. 
t-Vcwt  mnr- 
iay  warm. 
Dull,  tiut 
fair. 

Dull,  but 
fail-, 

f'ntcii*  duli, 
h.mirt^ftcnu 
Htjni.  rain, 

lay  ftbOWETJ' 


«{ 

Average  of  lUin,  1.480  inchefc 


Tlifl-. 


M.  L6i 
A.  Hi 
M.m 
A.  54 

M.n 

A.  51 

MA2 
A.57 

A..  5 1 

A.  *« 

k.i6 
H.iM 

A.<6 
MJ9 

A.  9 
MAO 
A.^B 
M.37 

A.  47 
M.31i 
A.*l 


.43()  A- 


^46  1il„5ii 


,99r> 
i3,7A0 

.520 

,S9h' 

.5»5 
.4S5 

^511 

,375 

.345 

A9:l 

.70 

.»][] 

.i^EI 

.3f;4 

.S2» 


'ni"T+    vrbkL 


%.56| 
M.5t»  I 

A.  i5  ^ 
H.55  V 
4»55f 

yiM  \ 

SL57  \ 
i.50f 
M.4ft\ 
A.  57/ 

1.57/ 

A.5«  I 
Vt.55\ 
\.5l/ 
VI. 53  » 
\.51  / 
M.50  * 
\.50f 

v|.4a\ 

,\.  51  / 

M.50\ 
A.  52} 


►  VI 


w. 

w, 

Cble, 
Chle. 

ClUlIL 


Aajzi  xLiijiu> 

Dull  day. 

P«ir,  witk 

^uAihiiie^ 

fiir,  Intt 

lulL 

Ipavy  li, 
■)'i(t»  of  dsf- 
^iir»  but 

ditlU 

Fifttn*  raia, 

■flern,  iWr, 

TareikdiilU 

ram,afUIUr. 

V^ortn.  h.  n. 

aftprn.  f«ir, 

^*air  flor  iJk 

day, 

Palr.wtlh 

'UiithUie.  ^ 

t1^*  fair, 
H^Ty  ihr. 
i«iUtno«Hi. 
Pair,  ifitb 
^unitatnew 
Froitoiorv. 

FlHUILllilBli 

RaUiiipQitb 
Fairday,  - 


October. 


Oct.  1  I 

M 

M 


Atiiwrls. 
Thrr.    rfcirpm>    Tb^-r^     Wind. 


M.47 

M.ia 

A.  AH 
M.49 
A*  5S 
M.15 
A.  51 
MAS 
A.  53 
M.14 
A.  51 
MAS 
A.  53 
MAS 
A*  55 
M,45 
A.  55 
^.  154 
A.S7 
M^\ 
A.ff4 
M.51 
A.  5*1 
ht.4H 
A.  55 
M.45i 
A.  50 

M.iij 

A.  50 
M.I3 
A.&0 


.^4U 
^7!* 
.559 

.305 
.10^ 
.375, 
.34  1 
.3it 
.3H^ 
*3u^ 
^15 
.35 1> 
.53ti 
Jfl2 


M.5[t^ 
A,  511  / 

A.  63 
M.fv3 
A.Gil 
M.5Fi  1 
A.  5l»  f 
MM>X 
A.  59  J 


M.Cil> 
M.58 


A.  Gl 
A.  59/ 


A 


.  59  / 


y.w. 


WW. 


.6SCM,5Si 
,73lU.t3/ 
.610M,59\ 
.5«4  A.6S/ 
.3f5M.fi<\ 
,324  A.<J?J 
,1«5|M.a4  \ 
.fa'44!A.e^t 
.5S5lM.5!J> 
.iOM'A,57/ 
.fiflS,fcU5> 
.4llS  A.  55* 
JJS5  M.571 
.!3a,A,50j 
,IID,M.54> 
.150.A.^C; 


3w. 


Cble. 
Cble. 


Rain  forun. 
fair  aftern. 
IHill,  with 

Fair^  but 

duJU 

h.  rain  mom. 

faif  day, 

iSunsh.'with 

Dull  Ji  mid, 
with  showt^s 

day  tmt. 
FoFLMiniunfih. 
dull  afUm. 
Morn^  min, 
day  auniih. 
Mnm.  raid, 
dR^  fair. 
Rain  iuc»E 
ftf  day. 
Mom.  rain, 
day  ftutuh. 
Heavy  rain 
won  of  day+ 
Font,  h.  ram, 
aft.  raiT»dulL 
tlAin  most 
of  dny. 
fr'urtii.  rain, 
aftem.  fair. 


Cble 
t-bl*. 
ATerage  of  RaiUj 


«l 


Ther.    Baniin.     Ttier.     Wlod.  I 


{I 


^,4*3  M.5e 


3hia 

.279 
.334 
,3.54! 
.39i' 
.39fi 
.465 
A9B 
.479 
.491 
.5^1 

.ewt 

.644 
.475 


.1134 
.793 
.765 
.7i9 
.704 

.mo 

.67^ 


L5£\ 
.5*/ 


.5yt 

A.  63/ 

M.'jI  \ 
A.  641  f 
M.bl  I 
A-5SJ 
M.60I 
A,  59/ 
M.57\ 
A.fiO/ 

Si.eiV 

A.  60/ 
M.58> 
59/ 
._.581 
A.  514/ 

A.  59/ 

A.ttO/ 

,tt01 

A.B'>/ 

A,  r^i  t 
\LH(> 

v.  .Oh/ 


CUe. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

Chk. 

chJe. 
w. 

Cble. 

Cble. 
Cble. 


3.673  Inches. 


FakflMOh, 
RabiaavB. 

afiem.  dulL 
Faf«!u  fair. 


FajT,  witli 

siuuhliw. 

Fair,  nuiah. 

wtanu 

MttiL  fhnt» 

dtyfr.«wnili. 

DuO,  btit 

fail:. 

ttain  mom. 

iuuhiab 
Foreia.£iirp 
aHeiti.  tuu. 
fUther  dulL 

Hain  nuM 
of  day, 
nainiDoni. 
fair  day. 
UuJiirith 
showataiaia. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Ekolish  Baxkbctptcies,  aanounced  betveea  the  SOch 
of  Aug.  and  the  20th  of  Oct.  1823 ;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


AMexwy«  B.  t.iverpoolt  giooer. 

Andrew,  P.  R.  Brighton,  grocer. 

Atkinson,  A.  Ludgate-hill,  cabinet4naker. 

Atkinson,  T.  Ludgatehill,  cabinet-maker. 

Bailey,  J.  N.  Chancery-Lane,  bookseller. 

Ban,  H.  and  F.  K.  FoweU,  Ottery  St  Bfsry,  De- 

Tonshtre,  wooIIen-manufBcturerk 
Barnes,  W.  NewhaU,  Worcegtcrshire,  cattle^ealer. 
Barton,  W.  Cahibridge,  coach  moprietor. 
Batterbeek,  P.  F.  Norton,  Suffolk,  brandy-mei- 


Biles,  J.  Cmfiboiime,  Dorsetshire,  Uackamith. 
Bish.  D.  Shirehampton,  Gtouoestershire,  ' 
Bottlting,  J.  HalstMul,  Esmx»  Unen-drap 
Bradford,  B.  Yardley  Stroet,  T     '  '^ 


Broughan,  R.  Little  Nesi,  Shnipdiire,  ftrmer. 

Caton,  H.  Beoninster,  Dorsetshire,  draper,  i 

Cleaver,  W.  Holboni,  soapmanulactunr. 

Cogger,  T.  Haymarket,  giaasman. 

Cooper,  J.  Leicester,  linen-draper.- 

Cone,  Jw  Crulched-Mars,  victualler. 

Comfoot.  A.  Houndsditch,  bak«r. 

Cox,  C  St  STartin's  Lane,  draper. 

Critchley,  J.  and  T.  Walker,  Bolton,  liquor-mer- 
chants. 

Dighton,  G.  Rochester,  draper* 

Dixon,  F.  and  E.  Fiahcr,  Greenwich,  linen-dra- 
pers. 

Drakes,  D.  and  O.  Smith.  Readmg,  finen-drapers. 

Duncalfe,  J.  sen.  Donnington  WoodmiB,  Shrop- 
shire, miller^ 

Fergwion,  J.  Liverpool,  merchant. 

Fleming,  R.  Yarmouth,  wine^merchant. 

Fox,  T.  Great  Surrey-atxeet,  Blackfriars'-road^ 
woollen -draper. 

Funston,  R.  Cambridge,  dealer. 

Garside,  J.  High-street,  Whitechapel,  butcher. 

GaskeU,  J.  W&dle,  Lancashire,  miller. 

Gaskell,  G.  Hall.  Westmoreland,  innkeeper. 
-   -  -  -        .gUk-m 


Johnson,  W.  Liverpool,  merchant. 

Kingsell,  J.  Blackwall,  plumber. 

Kirkpatriek,  W.  E.  Lime^treet,  merchant.  ' 

Knowles,  O.  Brighton.  sCable-keeper. 

Lee,  H.  T.  Gra?el-lanc,  RatcUflb-higfaway,  dopt^ 

Lowndes,  J.  H.  Liverpool.  merchanL 

Lumley,  J.  Foston,  Yorkshire,  com-fkctor. 

M'Gowan,  W.  Newark,  tea-dealer. 

Kaddy,  W.  Leeds,  linen-draper. 

Marchant,  J.  Freshford,  Somersetshire,  innkeeper. 

Martin,  J.  Bolton,  manufacturer. 

Maunders,  J.  Upper  Ground-street,  Chrittdiiueh-» 

victualler. 
Maxwell,  J.  Boston,  tea-dealer. 
Meilheim,  L.  J.  de»  Arundd-etreet,  Strand,  mar* 

chant. 
Mitchell,  W.  Norwich,  sfl'vienmith. 
MoUeU,  J.  Lower  Thames  Street,  victaaller. 
Moore,  E.  Hanway  Street,  Oxford  Street,  sUk- 


Goodwin,  R.  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  i 

Grange,  J.  Piccadilly,  nurMryman. 

Graves,  J.  and  H.  S.  Langboum-chambers,  me»* 
chants. 

Green,  J.  White  Horse  Terrace,  Stepney,  coal- 
merchant. 

Greethara,  T.  Liverpool,  ship-chandler. 

Hartwrightt.  T.  Kinver,.  Staflbrdsliire,  victualler. 

Hasfnrd,  J.  Trowbridge,  victualler. 

Hepple,  J.  Cambo.  Northumberland,  cooper. 

Hibbert,  J.  Hylord's-oaurt,  Crutched-friars,  idne- 
merchant. 

Hill,  R.  SUfford,  silvenmltli. 

Holman,  R.  Crown-street,  Finsbury-sqxuie,  hat- 
ter. 

Hone,  J.  W.  Brixton,  draper. 

Horn,  H.  Cherry-garden  street,  Rotherhithe, 
merchant. 

HoweU,  J.  Llanelly,  Carmarthenshire,  linen-dra- 
per. 

Hunter,  J.  Halifkx.  dealer. 

Hurry,  W.  C.  BCincing  Lane,  merchant 

Jenkins,  J.  Tewkesbury,  wine-merchant. 

Jenkins,  J.  Tewksbusy,  corn-dealer. 

Jennings,  J.  Keynsham^  Somersetshire,  saddler. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies,  announced  between  the  20tb 
of  Aug.  and  the  20th  Oct.  1813;  extxacted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

Brown,  James,  shipbuilder  in  Perth. 

Cameron,  Dugald,  and  Company,  merchants  or 

grocers  in  Greenock;    ana  Dugald  M'Ewon, 

merchant  in  Greenock,  only  surviving  partner 

in  that  concern. 


Myers,  A.  Haymarket,  tailor. 
Oldriere.  L.  Dartmouth,  tallow-chandler. 
Peplow,  J.  Grosvenor-mewB,  veterinary-suigeoo. 
PerreQ,  J.  King-street,  Cbeapside,  siUi-manuf&ci> 

turer. 
Phillips,  D.  Cold  Blow.  Pembrokeshire,  victualler. 
PhilUps.  H.  Devonshire  Street,  Bishopsgate,  hat- 

ter. 
PhUlips,  M.  and  Co.  Devonshire  Street,  Bishops* 

gate. 
Pigott,  W.  Red-halL  Burstow,  Surrey,  farmer. 
Risg,  R.  and  A.  Whitehaven,  brewers. 
Robertson,  ET.  French-horn  Yard,  Dean  Street^ 

High  Holbom,  ooach-«mith. 
Roche,  G.  Liverpool,  tobacconist 
Rogers,  W.  Gosport^  butcher. 
Rooke,  J.  Bishopsffiite  Street  within,  tailor. 
Ryder,  R..Edale,  Derbyshire,  cotton-spinner. 
Simmons,  A.  Strand,  tailor  and'  draper. 
Skiiler,  E.  Rochester,  victualler. 
Smith,  J.  Doncaster,  grocer. 
Smith,  T.  Manor-row,  Tower-hill,  earthenwara. 

man. 
Steel,  J.  and  G.  Greenwich,  timber-merchants. 
Sutton,  W.  Sunbury,  Middlesex,  brewer. 
Telford,  J.  and  W.  Arundell,  Liverpool,  drapenk. 
Thurtell,  T.  Haymarket,  victualler. 
Twigg,  W.  Salford,  victualler. 
Underwood,  C.  Cheltenham,  builder. 
Waters,  h.  Union  Court,  Broad  Street 
'   chant 

Watson,.  T..Lonasight,  Lancashire,  dealer. 
Watt.  C.  Sidney-street;  Goswell-street  road»  pen* 

manufacturer.. 
Watt,  C.  Spencer-street  Goswell-street  road,  mer* 
Wilment,  S.  Wilton,  SomeneUhire,  timber-mer- 
chant 
Wilson,  R.  and  F.  Oxford-street,  linen-drapers.. 
Wombwell,  W.  Edmund  Street,  Battle  Bridge* 

stage-coach  proprietor. 
Wood,  j;  Cl»fifr,^ker. 
Worth,  J.  and  J.  Trump-street,  warehousemen.. 
Wright  G.  T.  Piccadilly,  ironmonger. 


Campbell,  James  and  Co.,  wine  and  q>irit-mer- 
chants  in  Glasgow. 

Dinning,  John,  writer  and  builder,  lately  residing 
in  Tradeston,  at  present  at  Bumside.  near  Glas- 
gow. 

Douglas,  William,  merchant,  Glasgow. 

Dryden,  John,  skinner,  dealer  in  wool,  and  ma- 
nufacturer and  seller  of  gloves  in  Jedburfth. 

Ewing,  Miller,  and  Co.,  merchants,  Greenock,  ^. 

Gilmour,  David,  draper.  South  Bridge,  Edin- 
burgh.. 

Guthxte,  Robert,  merchant,  Cupar  Fife. 

Johnstone,  Alexander,  merchant  North.  Bridge, 
E'iinburgh. 

Landall,  John,  and  Co.  mcrchantSy  Glasgow. 


Landall,  John  and  Thomas,  and  Co.,  lately  mer- 
chants in  Edinburgh,  now  in  Leith. 

Lawson  and  Thomson,  hat-manufacturers,  Duik 
fermline. 

^dean,  John,  and  Co.  some  time  merdiaats  and 
shopkeepers  in  Glasgow. 

Pickard,  George  and  Co.,  merchants  and  agenta 
in  Edinburgh. 

Ramsay,  David,  merchant  in  Perth. 
'  Ritchie,  Alexander,  late  banker  in  Bredhin,  for- 
merly of  BearhiU  and  Caiinbank. 

Shaw,  wiUiam,  grain-dealer  and  merchant.  Town- 
head  Mill,  Kilsyth. 

Steel,  William,  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

Thoro5on,  John,,  merchant  in  St  Andrews. 

White,  Robert  wright  and  builder  in  Glasgow. 

DIVroSNDS. 
Borthwick  and  Goudie,  and  Geoige  Goudie  aa<f 
Company,  both  of  Belhaven }  Borthwicks  aadt 


J 


Clfl 


Monihly  RegtMitr, 


CNof. 


ComoMiy  of  Dvntar;  and  Druoe,  Boithwick     NaonyCh.  Pollock  and  Conntay,  papcr-nakan 
ii2l2ompaiiyorKanii«rt»rg.  •  flmdivMcBd        and  itatlgiwt  In  ^tdiSaSbii  %  GTAMia^ 


after  17U1  Novomber.        ^    ^    ..      .    ^^^ 
llilU  I'etor,  and  Company,  bookMdlen  In  Edin- 

tMtnh;  fint  dividend  on  34Ui  November,  to 

thoie  ereditoTi  wboM  dainu  have  been  Mutain* 

ed: 
King,  O.  H.  merebant  in  Glaigow ;  adiTidaod on 

fSd  November.        ^       ^     ^^  „  . 

Levech,  Georae,  merdiant  in  Thono;  a  divi- 
dend after  6tb  Dceerober. 
MaeCaUMm.  Duncan,  late  merefaaat  in  Tarbertt 

a  flr»e  and  final  dividend  after  MKb  rktober. 
Ilftthiion  and  Company,  mercbanti  in  Edinbuighi 

a  flm  dividCBd  after  39d  November 
Mylne,  William,  merebant  and  inmuanee-brokar 

U  Uith{  a  fint  and  final  dividend  after  5ili 

November. 


afler  Sd  November. 
Patenon,  John,  merdiant  In  EdlAInn]^  and  Bo- 

bert  Kerr,  merchant  in  Leith.  aa  eonartnaii 

carrying  on  a  Jointtradei  an  faiterim dtvidand 

aflw  llth  November. 
SooCt,  Thomai,  Jun.  Ute  merdwnU  Bafr-itna^ 

Edinburgh )  a  dividend  after  lOh  October.  * 
Tli»  ooocem  of  Robert  Cnrig,  nulkn  and  grafai- 

dealers  at  Patzifik;  a  finaldividend  after  Tib 

November. 
Wylle,  Alexander,  late  manoftctarer  inCaamtnri 

a  dividend  after  17th  October. 
Young  and  Gordon,  dmpen  and  meichanta  la 

Dundee!  a  aeoond  and  final  dividend  oa  STUb 


APPOINTMENTS^  PROMOTIONS^  &c 


September, 


55 

57 


67 


TO 


S  LIfie  Gda.  Hon.  J.  Dutton,  Cor.  bt  Stib-U.  by     Bl  F. 
puTcb.  vice  Hamilton,  ret.  5t 

7  Aug.  180 
1  Dr.  Od«.   Capt  Sweny,  M14.  by  puicn.  viae 
Turner,  ret.  S8  do. 

Lt.  Polhill,  Capt.  by  puidu         dOb 
Cor.  Hcaviiide,  Lt.  mr  pureh.       do. 
Gent.  Cadet  H.  Wiboo,  firom  R.  MIL 
Coll.  Cor.  by  purch.  doi     60 

fDr.  J.  J.  White,  Cor.  by  poTdi.  vice  Phil- 

liiqw,  prom.  91  do. 

0  Thomas  J.  F.  ViM,  lUrkwal,  Cor.  by     61 

pureb.  \1oe  Lasoelle^,  67  F. 

18  Sept. 

13  Cor.  EUon,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Focter,     04 

prom.  Cape  Cori*  Cav.      28  Aug. 

Lt.  Collins,  ftoro  h.  p.  SI  Dr.  Lt.  vice 

Nash,  exch.  rec.  dlir.  18  Sept. 

O.  J.  Christie,  Cor.  vice  EUon,  prom. 

d& 

17  Lt.  Dungan,  from  h.  p.  19  Dr.  Lt. 

<mdmg  Master)  81  Aug. 

t  F.  Lt.  Warmg,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 

Power,  ret.  f8  do. 

Ens.  Mundy.  Lt.  by  purdu  do. 

Sexj.-Mi^.  LitUcjohn.  fm.7SF.Ena. 

and  to  act  as  A4J.  vice  Mundy, 

prom.  18  Sept. 

9  Hosp.  Assist.  Burt,  Asrist-Suig,  vice 

Dent,  21  F.  4  do. 

10  Lt.   Blane,   Capt.  by  puich.  vice 

Rudsdell,  mom.  31  July 

Ens.  Goode,  Lt.  by  purdi,  vice  Blaae 

do. 

Robert  Dampler  HallUkx,  Ens.  by 

purch.  vice  Goode  do. 

IS  A.  Shaw,  Ens.  vice  Slake,  28  F. 

4Sept 

15  M.  K.  Atherley.  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Browne,  IMY,  28  Aug. 

Ens.  Beatty,  firom  h.p.  44  F.  Ens. 

vice  Atherley,  70  F.  4  Sept. 

18  Bt.  H^.  Perdval«  MiO*  ▼>»  M'Neill 

dead  do. 

Lt.  Cowper,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Grattan,  tx,  do 

Gent  Cadet,  E.  K.  Young,  tsaax  R. 

MU.  Colt  Ens.  do. 

21  As.  Surg.  Dent,  ttom  9  F.  Suig.  vioo 

Carey,  dead  do. 

S3  Lt  Holmes,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

England,  49  F.  da 

Sd  Lt  EUis,  1st  Lt  by  purch.       do. 

W.  Le  M.  Tuppcr,  £d  Lt  by  purch. 

do. 

18  Ens.  Shaw,  Lt  do. 

Eds.  Slalce,  f^om  13  F.  Eos.  da 

Lt  Wheeler^  Adj.  vice  Bridgdand, 

dead  do. 

3J  Cvpt.  Hay,  fhim  67  F.  Capt  vice  Bt 

MsJ.  Wilder,  removed  fkom  the 

service  11  June 

fS  M -Gen.  Sir  O  Murny,  O.C.B.  fVam 

7S  F.  Colonel,  vice  Gen.  Earl  of 

Hopetoun,  dead  6  Sept. 

49  Capt  England,  flrom  23  F.  M^.  by 

purdi.  vice  Uutehinaoo,  prom. 

4do. 


73 


75 


77 
81 


89 
92 


98 

1  W.  L  R. 


Thomas  Irrfae,  Ena.  10  da 

Capt  Levinge,  from  h.  p.  10  F.  Ca|iC. 

vioe  Douglas,  eancelkd      14  Aug. 
Capt  Peaoocke,  from  h.  p.  36  F.  viee 

F.  O.  Peacocke,  exch.        10  Sept 
Ens.  Gore,  from  h.  p.  82  F.  Ens. 

(paying  difT.)  vice  Bower,  61  F. 

28  Ao^ 
Gent  Cadet  F.  Cogblan.  from  R. 

MIL  CoO.  Ens.  viee  Cxcagh,  81  F. 

25  Sept; 

Eds.  Bower,  firom  57  F.  Ens.  viee  Lt 

Berkeley,  h.  p.  82  F.  rec  di& 

Lt  JuU,Gapt  bypordi.  vioeEUoT 

ret  18Sept 

Ens.  M'PhenoD,  Lt  by  purdi.    da 

B.  D.  Speke,  Ens.  tiy  purch.  da 
Lt  Vaiudian,  Capt  by  puxdi.  vice 

HavTfiF.        '^        '^4da 
Oor.  Hon.  F.  f4wcellft,  fkom  9  Dr. 

Lt  by  purch.  11  da 

J.  Lord  Elbhinslone,  Ena.  by  pureb. 

vice  Hamilton,  Riffe  Br.    14Ang. 
Ens.  Hoa.  G.  A.  Browne,  from  15  F. 

Lt  by  puich.  vice  Hunter,  prom. 
28  da 
Ens.  Atherley.  from  15  F.  Eos.  vica 

aarke,  h.  p.  44  F.  4  Sept 

Ens.  Reed,  firom  h.  p.  4  W.  L  R.  Eos. 

vice  Blake,  exch.  rec.  diff.    18  da 
Lt-Oen.  Sir  J.  Hope.  GC.H.  fhm 

92  F.  Col.  vice  M.-Gen.  Sir  G.  Wag- 

ray,  42  F.  6do. 

C.  Primrose,  Ena.  vice  O'Bzien,  dead 

.     4da 

Lt  WUlismaoD,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Watts,  ret  18  da 

Ens.  P^Jmroae,  Lt  by  porch.  da 
H.  Sevinour,  Ens.  by  purA.  d^ 
Lt  Hotu  O.  A.  Browne,  fkom  h.  p. 

70  F.  Lt.  vioe  Cockbuin,  exch.  rec. 

diff.  da 

Dcp.  Ass.  Com.Gcn.  Madanrin,  from 

h.p.  Paym.  viee  Heaoock,  dnd,  da 
Lt  Montgomery,  Capt  vioe  Pilkiag. 

ton.dead  ia. 

Ens.  Brown,  Lt  da 

— —  Cresgh,  from  60  F.  Ens.  do» 
Lt  HoUand,  fkom  89  F.  Lt  viee 

Carrol,  h.  p.  1  F.  da 
Williamson,  firom  h.  a  1  F.  Lt. 

vice  Holland,  86  F.  da 

Lt  Gen.  Alex.  DufT,  CoL  viee  Lt- 

Gen.  Sir  J.  Hope,  72  F.       6  ScpC 
Hoep.  Aisist  Thomson,  Aaitf.  Suzg. 

vice  Lenon,  dismiaied        25  Jubb 
Capt  Macintosh,  fkom  11 F.  MaL  by 

pureb.  vice  Brioe,  ret        IS  Sepc 
Bi  MiO-  Gllland,  fkom  1  Vet  te. 

Capt  vice  Kcnney,  h.  p.  12  F. 

4da. 
Capt  Bullock,  from  h.  p.  103  F.  vlen 

Maclean,  exeb^  18  da 

As.  Staff  Surg.  Tedlie*  Swf.  vioo 

Dirfgan,  dead  da 

!av.)  Lt  Fatter,  fltn  UDr.  A^ 


Cape  Corps  (Cav, , 

and  Lt 


SSAng. 


«1  IL  Vflt  Bta.  Be.  M^. 


ApppnUfnfntfj  PpoiMiiofHi^  SfC* 


11  Auff.  18S3 
RoMnton,  2d  Lt.  do. 


vt*  MiA>  PiOMnctoQ*  ftoni  h*  p*  19  F 

CapU  Tioe  GUland,  1  W.  Ind.  R. 
4SepC. 
9  LL  Hartley,  firom  h.  p.  York  Rang. 

Lt.  Tlce  O'Coimel.  h.  p.      21  Auir. 
1  V«t  Bn.    CapL  de  Barraliar,  from  h.  p.  101  F. 

Capt.  Tioe  Popptetoo,  cancelled 

^ISSepC 
VetComp.   LtWiboD,  fWnnh.&84r.  Lb  tlce 

Bufget,  vat.  Urt  14  do. 

Unattached, 

Mai.  H.  Hely,  Hntehlnson.  from  49 
F.  Lt.-CoI.  of  Inf.  by  pttrcb,  viee 
Cok  Wright,  ret.         4  Sept  1823 

Ordttanee  DepartmenU 

RoTil  Art.  Sd  U.  Dyioa,  1st  Lt. 
GeDL  Cadet  V. 

lit  Lt  Slater,  Arora  h.  p.  1st  Lt  do. 

Bt  Col.  and  Lt  CoL  Vbiey,  CoL  vice 

Wright,  ret  4  Sept 

BL  Lt  CoL  and  Mi4.Brough,  Lt  CoL 

Bt  MiO«  and  Capt  R.  Macdonald, 
Midor  do. 

id  Capt  Browne,  Capt  do. 

ffosptial  Staff. 

Airift  SoM.  TedlSe,  ftom  h.  p.  85  F* 
Aatist  Sor.  to  the  Forces 

4  Sept.  1823 

GarriMtu. 

Lt  Gen.  Martin  Hunter,  Got.  of  Pen- 

denaia  Caatie^  Tice  Oen.  Buckley, 

dead  27  Sept  1823 

Exchanget, 

Ui^m  tton,  T.  S.  Batburst,  Cape  Corps,  with 

Maior  Forbes,  h.  p.  5(>  F. 
Bt  Maj.  HaU.  ttom  53  F.  raa,  diT.  with  Cq»t 

Correvont,  h.  p.  60  F. 
Capt  Williams,  horn  32  F.  rec  dift  with  Capt 

Hon,  H.  R.  Molyneux,  h. jp.  2  CeyL  Reg. 
Robertson*  iroaa  88  F.  with  Capt  Le  Me- 

surier,  h.  p.  24  P. 
Lieut  Westenra,  from  1  Dr.  G.  with  A4J.  and 

Lieiit  Staunuen,  8  Dr. 
*■■■    "  Stafmnen,  from  1  Dr.  O.  with  Lieut  Mas- 
ter, 49  F. 
T.  Wood,  from  10  Dr.  with  Lieut  W. 

Wood,  h.  p.  7  F. 
G.  £.  JoUiffe,  from  15  Dr.  tec  di£  with 

Lieut  Philipps,  h.  p.  8  F. 
CurUyne,  from  17  Dr.  ree.  dift  with  Lieut 

Clarke,  h.  p.  8  Dr. 
Blake,  from  17  Dr.  rec  difi;  with  Lieut 

Robbins,  h.  p.  8  Dr. 
: Smith,  from  R.  Wagg.  Train  with  Lieut 

M'Dowall,  h.  p.  ' 

•< Roe,  from  30  F.  with  Lleflt  Ottsdy,  h.  pk 

56  F. 
WUkfaMB,  from  37  P.  ree«  dift  with  Lleulb 

HarUey,  h.p.24F. 
■   ■  ■     Power,  from  38  F.  wldl  Lieat  Boyei,  85  F. 

-  Walford,  from  64  F.  rec  diS  with  Lieut 
nmell,  h.p.72F. 

-  Pook,  from  73  F.  With  Ueut.  Reynokls, 
h.pbiUfltfBrig^ 


619 

Lieut  HtibmODd,  from  Ceytoli  R^;.  with  Liea^ 

Aobertaon,  h.  p.  94  F« 
Ensign  Shewell,  from  57  F.  ree.  dilR  with  Enrign 

Fergusson,  h.  p.  00  F. 
Paym.  Dite  from  10  F.  with  Capt  Bloomfldd, 

■  CarapbeO,  from  46  F.  with  Capt  Anderson, 
h.  p.  e  W.  L  R. 

As.  SttTg.  Riehardioil,  from  18  F.  with  Staff  Ai. 
Slug.  Davies. 

RfMlffnationt  and  Rctirementt, 
Colonel  Wright,  R.  Art 
M^or  Turner,  1  Dr.  O. 
Capt  Power.  2  F. 
Lieut  Hamilton,  2  Life  Gda. 

Appointment  Cancelled, 

Capt  Douglas,  52  F. 

Deaths. 

General  Buckley,  late  of  2  Lilt  Gds.  Gov.  of  Pw- 

dennis  Castle,  at  Cobham,  Surrey,  14  Sept  1823 
»~  JEarf  ^Hopetoun,  &CB,  Cokmel,  42  F. 

Fatia,  Aug. 
Blajor  MHSreill,  18  F.  Malta,  31  July 
CaptPilkii^ton.SlF.  IsleofWitht,  9StnL 
Hackett,  3  Vet  Bn.  Bere,  IreL         17  oo. 

'       Daviai,h.  p.  RoyalArt  Aetoo  Burrell,  near 

Shrewsbury,  30  Aug. 

'  Witts,  h.  p.  R«  Art  o«  paasageArom  Malta 

8do. 

BaiUie.  h.  p.  92F.  21  April 

Blaskowlta,  h.  p.   Newftnndland   Feno. 

Lambeth,  4  Aug. 

Zehcndcf ,  b.  p.  WatteviWa  Ragt  Berne, 

30AprU 
Ueut  RdMaaon,  SO  F.  drowned  on  passage  from 

Sunt  to  Bombay,  21  Jan. 

'  MainveU.  26  F.  Gibraltar. 

*  Miller,  51  F.  Edinburgh,  5  Sept; 

-  MuiHBD,  67  F.  Sholapore,  Bombay, 
4Mardll 

-  Burke,  Ceylon  Rcgt  Ceykxt 
-Madean,  h.p.llF.  laleofMan,   30  July 

*  Fraser,  h.  p.  27  F.  Inverness,  June 

-  Koter,  h.  p.  27  F.  Ouemsey,  18  July 

-  Reeve,  h.  p.  82  F.  Hamilton.  N.B.  19  Aug. 

-  Cannon,  h.  p.  85  F.  Dublin,  19  do. 
^  -  Vieken,  h.  >  121  F.  23  Feb^ 
Ensign  Hon,  G.  Finch,  15  F.  Dublin,  16  Sept 
0'BcieB,58F. 

Maclean,  h.  p.  27  F.  24  May 

A4)uta&t-Ueut  Bridgebmd,  28  F.  Malta,   5  July 
Quarter-Maaler  Tongue,  h.  p.  2  Dr.  G.  drowned, 

5  Aug. 
Medical  Departmtnt  Staff  Sujf.  Wiltar,  h.  p. 

13  Sept 

As.  Surg.  Inglb,  57  F.  Ma. 

eroom,  Irriand,  20  Aug. 

■  As.  Surg.  Quill,  1  Vet  Bn. 

Cork,  15  do. 

■  '  Dep.  Purv.  Burtees,  h.  p. 

Hosp.  Af.  Madeod,  h.p. 
MaV 


Canada  

Coraaatasariat  Dep.  As.  Com.  Gen.  Cha.  Borrett^ 
Sierra  Leobe,  21  July 


October^ 


f  Uftf  Gdi.  tt  and  AAJ,  MaiVlea  from  45  F.  Lt 
vice  Hort,  8  Dx.         18  6«pt  1825 

Cor.  and  Sub-Lt  M«Douall,  Lt  by 
purclL.  vic«  Maples,  ret        2  Oct 

Cor.  Lvon,  from  h.  p.  18  Dr.  Cbr.  aud 
Sub-Lt  by  purch.  do. 

Lt  Clark,  from  h.  p.  22  Dr.  Lt  and 

Adj.  (lepajr.  dSff.  he  received  on 

exch.  to  n.  p.]  29  Aug. 

€  Dr.  Gds.   M^.  Wildman,  Lt-CbL  by  purch.  vice 

French,  rat  25  Sept 

Bt  MiO*  Rittfledge,  M^)-  ^  purch. 
do. 

Lt  Lai^ey,  Cant  by  purch.       do. 

Cor*  Jervlf,  Lt  by  pureh.  do, 

Cdr.  and  A4}.  Sh<H  rMXik  oTLt  261 
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IDr. 


13 


14 


[lurrh. 


J.  R.   Ifay, 


Cor.  by 
25  Sept 


CApU  S  Listed.,  MaJ.  by  {turdi.  vice 

WalloLVt  prom.  dok 

Lt  BktLt,  (^t-  by  piiTrb.  do. 

Cor.  Letches,  Lt  m  fmrfh,  do. 

W.  II.  Ovm,  t  ftr.  W  ^urt:?u  do. 
Lt.  llQTt,  Fnmi  t  LUe  Ods.  Lt  viee 

Ttylor.  U  f,  18  do. 

T.  J.  Flt«  M.  Vitr.  fCtrkwAil.  Cor.  by 

purch.  vice  LweU«s,  <i7  F*       do. 

G.  J.  Chrutic,  Cor.  vicv  EhiAt,  proR|. 

do. 

Lt.  St  Mger,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Barrett,ret  25  do. 

Cor.  D'Uibam  Lt  by  pordb  da 
A.  G.  Dun,  Cor.  by  purch.  2  Oct 
41 
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16  Dr. 

»F 
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16 
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Appoinimenis,  PromoiUms,  3fc, 


GNor. 


51 
60 


73 

77 
78 

85 

86 
87 
89 
90 
91 
9t 
95 
f  W.I.IU 

IVetBa 


W.  P.  Nflde.  Cor.  by  pmch.  vioe 

Moore,  17  Dr.  OcC 

Seii.MAL  Uttkjolm,  fkom  7S  F.  Cm. 

vice  Mniidy,  prom.  18  Sept. 

LLBlane,  C«pCbypurdi.Tice  Ruda- 

well,  prom.  31  July 

Em.  Goode.  LL  by  Much.  do. 

R.  D.  Halifkx,  Ens. Vy  puicli.       do. 

lA.  Prideaux,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

lUdnUMh,  93^  S5  Scot. 

Ens.  Richmond,  Lt.  by  parch,      do. 

T.  A.  Beil,  Ens.  by  purch.  do. 

LL-Gcn.  Ham.  R.  Meade,  ftam  90  F. 

Colonel  Tioe  Gen.  Sir  C.  Hastings. 

dead  90Gt. 

Lt  Jones,  CapL  by  purch.  vice  Milne« 

ret.  S5Sept. 

Ens.  Stirke.  Lt.  by  purefa.  oo. 

R.  A.  Cuthbert,  Ens.  by  purdu  do. 
H.  J.  Ellis,  vice  Finch,  dead        do. 

Campbdl,  Ens.  vice  Ellis,  41 F. 

SOet. 
Lt  Skinner,  Capt  by  porch,  vice 

Macfisilane,  ret  9  do. 

Lt  Brand,  Adj.  vice  Skinner  do. 
Lt  Armstrong,  from  87  F.  Lt  Tlee 

KeMh,35^  Sdo. 

Lt  Fmdlater,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Bt  M^.  Stewart,  ret         15  Aug. 

Ens.  Bennet,  Lt  by  parch.  do. 

Ens.  CaUer,  Lt  TfeeMaxwcD.  dMd 

S5Sept 

Gent  Cadet  G.  Pigott,  from  R.  Mil. 

ColL  do. 

Ens.  Defies,  Lt  viee  Verie.  dewl 

SOet 

O.  C.  Rooke,  Ens.  do. 

Lt  Keogh,  from  10  F.  Lt  TioeDew- 

soo,  h.  p.  8  F.  1  do. 

Cnpt   HiU,   M^).   by  pneh.   Tioe 

M'Coy,  ret  15  Sept 

Lt  Johnson,  Capt  by  porch.  do. 
Ens.  Brown,  Lt  •  do. 

Ellis,  from  15  F.  Bw.       1  Oct 

Lt  Tayk>r,  from  8  Dr.  Lt  and  A4|. 

vice  Maples,  1  Life  Gds.     18Sept 
T.  St  L.  Irving,  Ens.  do. 

Gent  Cadet  F.  Coghlan,  from  R. 

MiL  ColL  Ens.  vice  Cieagh,  81  F. 

15  do. 

Bt  CoL  Fits  Gerald,  Lt-CoL   ^ce 

Andrews,  dead  9  Oct 

Bt  Mid.  F.  Im  Thorn,  Mid.  do. 
Lt  JuU,  Capt  by  porch,  vice  EUot. 

ret  ,       18  do. 

Ens.  M'Phenon,  Lt  by  piirdi.  do. 
B.  D.  Speke,  Ens.  by  porch.  do. 
LtBoyts,A4).  vice  JuU  15  do. 

Lt  WiUiamsoo,  Capt  by  purdu  vice 

Watts,  ret  do. 

Ens.  P.  Primrose,  Lt  by  purdi.  do. 
H.  Seymour,  Ens.  by  purch.  do. 
Dep.  Ass.  Com.  Gen.  Msclaurin,  from 

h.  p.  Paym.  vice  Heacock,  dead 

do. 

Lt  Montgomery,  Capt  vice  Pilking- 

ton,  dead  do. 

Ens.  Brown,  Lt  do. 

-~—  Cmgh,  from  60  F.  Ens.  do. 
Lt  French,  Capt    liy  purdu  vice 

Charlton,  93  F.  15  Sept 

Ens.  Butler,  Lt  by  purdu  do. 

A.  S.  Bateman,  Ens.  by  purdu     do. 
Lt  Holland,  from  89  F.  Lt  vice  Car- 
rol, h.  p.  IF.  18  do. 
Lt  Hill,  from  h.  p.  3  F.  Lt  vice 

Armstrong,  10  F.  1  Oct 

Lt  Williaroson,  from  h.  p.  1  F.  Lt 

vice  Holland,  86  F.  18  Sept 

M4.-Gen.  R.  Darling,  Colonel  vice 

Lt-Gen.  Meade,  IS  F.  9  Oct 

MaJ.  Maclean,  Qua.  Mast  vice 

«iUer,dead  8  Aug. 

Capt  Charlton,  from  85  F.  MaJ.  " 

purdu  vice  Wilkle,  ret     ^' 
Capv  Macintosh,  from  ] 

vtoe  Brice,  ret  18  do. 

As.  Stair  Surg.  TedUe,  Suig.  vice 

Duigaa,  dead  do. 

Seri.  lU).  Curry,  Adj.  and  Ens.  vice 

Miller,  dead  16  Oct 

CoL  Hon,  H.  King,  from  h.  p.  5  F. 


Seri.1 
MiU 


3Vetl 


CoL  viee  W^  Gea.  ftdio,  dc«l 

leoet 

Capt  de  BarrsDier,  from  h.p.  lOIF. 

<W.  vice  Poppleton,  eanccUed  dei 
As.  Suig.  MoRtaon,  from  S3  F.  As. 

Sun.  vice  OutU,  dead  IS  do^ 

Lt  Fleming,  xromh.  p.  37  F.Lt  vice 

Piggott, ret  list  90ct 

Bt  MiOor  ( 


Bt  MiOor  Gray,  from  h.  p.  Afrlcn 
CCaptvioe  Hackctt,  dead,  15  Sept 


Ens.  Walsh,  from  h.  p.  11  F.  1 

vice  Chambers,  ret  list       16  Oct 
Ordnance  DepartmenU 
Royal  Art   Id  Capt  Grant.  Capt  11  Sept 
Duncan,  from  h.  p.  Id  Cut 

Ut  Lt  Sfanmons,  Id  Capt  do. 

Creagh,  from  h.  p.  1st  Lt  do. 

2d  Lt  Runnades,  1st  Lt  do. 

Gent  Cadet,  Vandeleur,, Id  Lt    do. 

IstLtPeane,  from  h.  p.  1st  Lt  viee 

Breton,  h.  p.  1  Oct 

Medical  Department. 

Surg.  Doyle,  from  h.  p.  Suxg.  vice 

Van  Mdliiigen.  h.  p.  9  Oct 

As.  Suig.  Cuimingfaam,  from  h.  pw 

66  F.  As.  Stair  Surg.  1  do. 

--—         -—  h.p.3 


OAUg.  I 

11  F.  Mj^.  87  F 


W.  I  R. 
'       Finlaysoo,  from  h.  p.  99  F. 

dlttOb  vice  TedUe.  prom.  do. 

Hosp.  As.  Cocking,  from  h.  p.  Hqa 

As.  vice  Alezuder,  dead  & 

O.  Minty,  Hasp.  As.  vice  Kinnis, 

dead  16da. 

F.  C.  Huthwait^,  Hosp.  As.  viee  Mae- 

kay,dead  do. 

Unattac^d' 

Mai.  WaDace,  from  I  Dr.  Lt^CoL  of 
Inf.  by  pureh.  vice  M.  Geo.  Swia- 
ton,  ret  ISSept 

LtMoaeley,  from  1  Life  Gds.  Caat 
by  purdu  vice  White,  ret        60. 

Bt  Lt  CoL  Kdghtiey,  from  13  P. 
Lt  CoL  of  Infiutry  by  purdu  viee 
Lt  Gen.  Minet,  ret  160ct 

Staf 

Capt  Henry,  from  h.  p.  Snb-Insp.  of 

MiL  hi  looian  IsL  vice  White,  ret 

IS  Sept 

Garritons, 

Lt  Gen.  Martin  Hunter,  Gov.  otF^a- 

dennis  Castle,  vice  Gen.  ButXSaj, 

dead,  ^^^ 

BtM^.  Simson,  ftxim  PortsmouBi. 

TownMi^*  Hull,  vice  White  1  Get 

Lieut  White,  from  Hull,  Town  M^. 

Portsmouth,  vice  Simson  do. 

Exchaitffes. 
Bt  Lt  CoL  Hill,  fkom  IS  F.  with  Migor  Englaad, 

49  F. 
Bt  Mai.  Harrlsoo,  from  10  F.  with  Oipt  Hon- 

leyTsSF. 
Capt  Daly,  from  53  F.  rec.  dilL  with  Cqit  Sto- 

art,  h.  p.  11 F. 
T.  G.  Peacocke,  from  55  F.  with  Capt  W. 

L.  Peacocke,  h.  p^  36  F. 
Madean,  from  1 W.  L  R.  with  Capt  BiiU 

lode,  h.  p.  103  F. 
Lieut  Sir  J.  TroUope,  Bt,  from  10  Dr.  rec  diC 

with  Lieat  M.  of  Carmarthen,  h.  p. 
Nash,  from  13  Dr.  rec.  di£  with  Lt  Col. 

lins,  h.p.llDr. 
—  P'urfaan,  from  14  Dr.  recdllll  btlaum 

fun  pay  Cav.  and  Inf.  with  Lieut  Coiyevc, 

h.p.35  F. 
Mangles,  £rom  15  Dr.  with  Lieut  LSsdaay. 

57  F. 

Isaacson,  from  47  F.  with  Lieut.  Godd. 

h.  p.  1  Bahama  Gar.  Comp. 

Morphett,  from  53  F.  with  Lieut.  Cats. 

87  F. 

Fleetwood,  from  74F.  rec  diC  with  Ueat 

Burnet,  h.  p.  15  Dr. 
Cockbum,  from  75  F.  recdiff.  with  Laeut. 

Hon.  O.  A.  Browne,  h.  p.  70  F. 
Cornet  Currie,  from  3  Dr.  G.  rec.  dift  with  Conei 

SheweUy  h.  p.  60  F. 


18«3.3 


AppoinimenU,  Promotions,  ^c. 


Cornet  BM^hooie,  ftora  17  Dr.  rec.  dUK  with  Cor- 
net Pole,  h.  p.  8  Dr. 
Ensign  W.  CainpbeU.  trom  24  F.  with  Ensign  R»* 


-  Browne,  from  81  F.  lec  diff.  with  Ensign 

Boilesu,  h.  p.  S9  F. 
Foskett,  from  31 F.  with  Ensign  Burrows, 

34  F. 
Blake,  from  70  F.  rec.  dift  with  Ensign  * 

Reed,  h.  p.  4  W.  I.  R. 
;urg.  Ardley,  from  17  F.  with  Surg.  Heriot,  h.  p. 

Feathentooe,  from  S4  F.  with  Suxg .  Byrtt, 


'aiUn^e,  from  33  F.  with  Suxg.  Fits  Gerald, 
;.  Rickwood,  from  8  Dr.  from  Vet  Surg. 


h.p.71F. 
Vi 


Vet. 


h.  pw  69  F. 
It.  Surg.  Bk 
Bird,  h.  p.  19  Dr. 


Reiignaiionf  and  Rettrcment*. 
Lieut  Gen.  Minet,  late  of  30  F. 
Mi^  G«n.  Swinton,  late  of  8  Gar.  Bn. 
lieut-CoI.  French,  6  Dr.  G. 
M^)or  Stewart,  24  F. 

Maccoy.  41  F, 

EIHot,  64  F. 

Wilkie,  92  F. 

Brice,  93  F. 

Captain  Barrett,  14  Dr. 

MUne,  12  F. 

Macfarlane,  16  F. 

WatU.  73  F. 

White,  Sub-Intp.  HiL  Ion.  Islands. 

Lieut  Maples,  2  Life  Gds. 

Appointment  Cancelkd, 

Bt  Maj.  Poppleton,  Capt  1  R.  Vet  Bn. 

Renujvedfrom  the  Service. 

Depb  Com.  Gen.  Whitmore. 

Dcatfis. 

Genertf  Nisbett  Balfour,  39  F.         16  Oct  1823. 

E.  q/Bridgewater,  14  Dr.  Ashridge  Park 

21  do. 

Sir  C.  Hastings,  Bt.  G.  C.  H.  12  P.  Wil- 

lesley  Hall.  Atherton  20  Sq>t 

Dussaiix 

Lieut-General  Willington    R.  Art  Woolwich 

16  Oct 
MiO-Gen.  Kdso,  1  R.  Vet  Bn.  Bungay      13  do. 
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Colonel  Wright,  late  of  R.  Art  Edinbuigh.  2  Oct- 

R.  Doveton,  E,LC.  Serv.London,  10  Mar. 

Lieut-Cblonel  Andrews,  60  F.  Kiqgstan,  Upper 
'^ — -•-  24  Aug. 

>LaTioourt  h.  p.  27  F.  Montreal 

26  June 
Ogle,  E.  L  C.  ^err.  DUon  24  Jan. 
Lumsden,  do.  London       10  Apr. 
Uaiar  Lynch,  h.  p.  27  F.  Ballinrobe  1  June 

Macleod,  E.  L  C.  Serv.  London    27  Mar. 

Burke,         da         Ireland,  30  May 

Captain  I.ane,  69  F.  WaUi^abad,  Madras,    10  do. 

Murray,  Invalids. 

CoveU,  late  3  Vet  Bn.  19  Aug. 

Bulstrode,  late  5  do.  6  Oct. 

.  Bxasbridge.  h.  p.  57  F.  Naples,  13  Sept 

Maxwell,  h.  p.  31  F.  Jersey  50  do. 

Von  Konig.  h.  p.  60  F. 

Lieutenant  Vesey/29  F.  Limerick  23  Sept 

•—  Kennedy,  30  F.  Canton,  East  Indies 

13  Oct  1822. 

Major,  41  F.  Fort  St  George,  Madiaa 

2  Mar.  1823. 

Johnson,  41  F.  Madras  30  May 

-^— — .  Drewry,  late  1  Vet  Bn.  Lane  End, 

Staftndshire  18  Sept 

— ~  Slater,  late  Cape  Gar.  Comp.  Cape  of 

Good  Hope  .  26  July7T822L 

^— »  Jones,  h.  p.  104  F.  Belturbet  Ireland 

12  Oct  18ft. 
■  Bagnett,  h.  p.  4  CeyL  R.  26  Septl821 


-  Cordner,  h.p.Waller's  Corps,  ] 

16  Aug.  1823 

Rosenthel,  h.  p.  York  Lt  Ixfi:  VoL 

Hamburg  9  do. 

Sd  Lieutenant  Robertson,  h.  p.  4  Ceykm  Reg.  An- 
struther  18  Sept. 

Ensign  Taylor,  late  8  Vet  Bn.  Dundalk       6  do. 
Chaplain  Yeomans,  tote  Horse  Gren.  Gds. 
Adjutant-Ueutenant  MiUer,  2  W.Ind.lUgt  Siem 
.    Leone  1  Sept 

Quarter-Master  Ens.  Miller,  91 F.  Jamaica,24  July 

Gill,  h.  p.  5  Dr.  O.  10  Sept 

— — — —  English,  h.  p.  Oxfiird  Fen.  Cav. 

16  do. 
Aisiilant  Surgeon  Napper,  R.  Art  Woolwich 

40et 
—f-  ■  Carter,  8  Dr.  Norwich     26  do. 

Veterinary  Surg.  Nesbilt,  7  Dr.  G.  Ahiwick  6  do. 


NAVAL  PROMOTIONS. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  Harry  Neale,  Baronet  and  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  to  be 
Commander-iu-Chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  vice  Rear.Admiral  Sir  Graham  Moore,  Knight  Com- 
raander  of  the  Bath,  whose  period  of  peace  service  has  expired. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  Lawrence  Halsted,  Knight  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  to  be  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  room  ofCommodore  Sir  Edward  Owen. 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  George  Eyre,  Knight  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  to  be  Commander-in- 
Chief  on  the  South  American  station,  vice  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  Baronet,  and  Knight  Companion  of  the 
Bath,  returning  to  England. 


Edward  Boxer 
George  Frederick  Ridi 
Thomas  Pettman 

Commandert, 
Rawdon  Maclean 
Ridiard  Douglas 
George  Pierce 
Robert  Willpox 
Robert  Fair 
Charles  R.  Milbume 

CajOains. 
P.  H.  Yorke 
R.  Maclean 
G.  F.  Rich 
Thomas  Forrest 
Samuel  J.  Peehdl 
J.  J.  Bramcr 
Thomas  Prickett 
Timothv  Curtis 

Lieutenant*. 
Richard  S.  Triscott 
W.  F.  Saver 
George  Woolcombe 
W.  L.  Serincham 
George  Tinsley 
Robert  Smart 
R.  T.  Lowcay 


Charles.  H.  Johnstone 

lAenienanU. 
Frederick  Thomas  Jeffreys 
George  Tinsley 
Edward  St  L^r  Cannon 
Francis  Teek 
Alexander  M'Leod 
Arthur  Barnes 
Joseph  Raay 
Patrick  John  Blake 
Henry  ILSturt 


Alacrity 

BusUrd 

Gloucester 

Isis 

SyWUe 

Tamar 

Victor 

Weaale. 

Alacrity 

Arab 

Bann 

Beaver 

Bustard 

Cambria 

Cambridge 


I  Gibson 
James  Roy 
E.  S.  T.  L.  Canron 
H.  M.  Short 
J.  G.  lyUrban 
Thomas  LayUm 
William  Cuppage 
Edward  HHlman 
Thomas  Furber 
« Hairy  G.  Colpoys 
W.  S.  Arthur 
Joseph  Camilleri 
Hugh  Norse 
James  Cheape 
W.  J.  Cole  (B> 
William  Forbes 
William  Wbitfleld 


Thomas  M.  Currie 

Charles  W.  Poynter 

James  Dalgleish 

William  L.  Sherriugham 

Blackwood  Cuxrie 

James  Gibson 

William  Reid 

Andrew  Barclay 

John  Macdonald 

William  Dickey 

William  C.  Gerrard 

Richard  Crosier/ 

Doterel 
Glasgow 
Glooestcr 


Harlequin 
Hsrrier 
Icarus 
Isis 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Mania 

ditto 
Mersey 
Prince  Agent 

ditto 


R.  3.  T. jlaiQM 
Chvta  Cotton 
RoUrt  Stuart 
Sd  ward  Gordon 
Jofrob  C.  GelUooe 
Hlonael  Seymour 
Henry  B.  Martin 
John  Golding 
W.  B.  M«CIintock 
ThoiD^s  E.  Hoite 
R«  M«  Teed 
H.O.  Paget 
Vr.  Whitehead 


Revenge. 

Seringapat] 
Sparrowha^ 
SybUIe 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
Tamar 

ditto 
Tartar 
Victor 

ditto 
Weaile 


,wk 


nO«MlMMI#«4f& 

nNor. 

FVlDcb  V.  Godott 

ditto 

H.  Braithwalte 

WisdwrCaitlf 

BotMitSharpe 

ditto 

Pursers. 

ICkhael  Arthur 
WllUani  Paine 

^S^ 

E.S.Aiutice 

Harrier 

Jaraet  Boyle 
WUliam  Bailey 

Menai 

Sybille 
Tamar 

John(yBrien 

JohnB«aa 

Victor 

W.  H.  Brown 

Weaale 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS* 
ATtfreft.  11.  AtCaleutU,  Mn  George  Ballaid»  of 

JTiy  la  Ataea,  on  boeid  the  Hon.  Eaet  India 
company^  ahip  Farquhanon,  Mn  Mi^or  Taylor, 
of  a  daughter. 

jf  ay^fl .  At  Geneva,  the  Lady  of  Henry  iTeson, 
Xiq.  of  BlaclLbank,  near  Leeda,  of  a  ion. 

19.  At  Florence,  the  Lady  of  William  David- 
Km,  En.  younger  of  MuirhotiM,  of  a  too. 

tS.  At  Unladien,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Jamet 
FataiiuM,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Westridge,  Ida  of  Wight,  Mn  John 
Young,  of  a  ion. 

-TXt  Pirn,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Talt,  Royal 
Navy,  of  a  son. 

SO.  At  Kihiflat,  near  Forrca,  Mn  William  Giant, 
ofaioo. 

—  At  Rennishawe,  the  Lady  of  Sir  George 
flittwall.  Ban.  of  a  daa^iter. 

—  At  Bucdeugh  Place,  Mn  David  Campbell, 


of  a  daughter. 
&trf.l.  Ate 
ofa'^ 


CuUuthel,  Mn  Fraier  of  Cttlduthel, 


9.  At  ftilbryde  Caitle,  Lady  Campbell,  of  a  ton. 

—  AtEdinburgh,  the  Lady  of  WUliam  Thomaa 
Canruthen,  Esq.  of  Dormont,  of  a  mhi  and  heir. 

At  Taddington,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.  Colonel 
Meroer,  3d  Guards,  of  a  ion. 

—  At  Milton,  in  Northamptondiire,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lady  Milton,  of  a  ion. 

4.  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Johnstone,  Northum- 
berland Street,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Pinkie  Houie,  Lady  Hope  of  Craighall,  of 
a  ion. 

—  At  Weit  Hcriot  Row,  Mn  Monon,  of  a 
daughter. 

5.  At  Yeirter  House,  the  Marchioneai  of  Tweed- 
dale,  of  a  daiighter. 

7.  At  Brighton  Plaee,  Portobello,  Mn  M.  Sten- 
houie,  of  a  daughter. 

8.  In  Castle  Street,  Mn  Alexander  Robertson, 
ofadauahter. 

9.  At  North  Berwick,  Mn  Dr  Fogo,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  In  Gardner's  Place,  Dublin,  the  Lady  of 
Lieut.-C(rionel  Roes,  Esq.  of  Laurence  Park,  of  a 
daughter,  still  born. 

—  At  Drummond  Place,  Mrs  Megget,  of  a 


—  At  Ednam  Cottage,  the  Lady  of  Captain 
Lodi,  Roval  Navy,  of  a  son. 

10.  At  London,  the  Mardiioneis  of  Shandos,  of 

11.  In  Giaat  King  Street,  Mn  P.  Robertson, 
ofason. 

—  In  Geone's  Square.  Mn  Mitchell,  of  a  son. 

—  At  31,  Howe  Street,  Mrs  Scott  Moncrieff,  of 
a  daughter. 

If.  Mn  Lawrie,  Hay's  Court,  of  a  son. 

—  Mn  CrauAird,  Dunean  Street,  Newington, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  AtMount  Melville,  Fifeshire,  Lady  Cathe- 
rine Whyte  Melville,  of  a  daughter. 

14.  At  9,  York  Place,  Mn  Boyd,  of  Broadmea- 
dows,  ofason. 

—  Mn  Hopklrk,  Northumberland  Street,  of  a 
son. 

—  At  Anenm-house,  the  Lady  of  Captain 
Sam,  Royal  Navy,  of  a  son. 

16.  At  Mouaebank,  Lanarkshire,  the  Lady  of 
Deputy  Commiiaary-General  Mackenzie,  of  a  son. 

—  At  her  mothei's  houie,  Stockbridge.  the  Lady 
of  Henry  Warter  Meredith,  Esq.  I%ntretadian 
Hall,  Derbyshire,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Ldth,  MnUarth.  St  Bernard  Street,  of 


17.  At  77,  OiMt  KiagStiM^Mn  L.  Gaffaeait^ 

of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Roehampton,  the  Lady  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  of  a  daughter. 

sa  At  Calais,  uie  Lady  of  S.  G.  Marshall,  hia 
Britannic  Majesty's  Consul,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  5,  North  Charlotte  Street,  Mn  WUliam 
Tennant,  of  a  daughter. 

_  SI.  At  Monvmusk,  the  Lady  of  Robert  Grant, 
Esq.  of  TilUefour,  of  a  son. 

53.  At  Bams,  Mn  Burnet  of  Bams,  of  a  daugh- 
ter,  stm-boro.  * 

54.  At  Unkileld,  the  Lady  of  Wm.  Aitdiiaon, 
Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  In  Great  King  Street,  the  Lady  of  Captain 
BoswaU,  Royal  Navy,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Kentish  Town,  near  London,  Mn  Jamea 
Block,  of  a  daughter. 

S7.  The  Lady  of  Walter  Loiw,  Esq.  of  Bayntan 
House,  WUta,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

Sept,  28.  At  Havx»4e-Grace,  the  Lady  of  WU- 
liam Davidson.  Esq.  of  a  son. 

S9.  At  Glasgow,  the  Lady  of  UenL-Odood 
Hastings,  of  a  dausliter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Orr,  Hart  Street,  of  n 
son. 

—  At  Sunny  Side,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Inveta- 
rity,  of  a  son. 

—At  Woodend  Cottage,  Mn  Ldth  Hay,  of  a 
daughter. 

Oct,  1.  In  Geome  Street,  the  Lady  of  Adolphua 
Ross,  M.D.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  PQrtsmottth.lMn  MaJor  DabeU,  of  a  aoa. 

5.  At  Midbunt,  the  Hon.  Lady  Stopfoni,  of  a 
daughter. 

3.  At  Ruchlaw,  the  Lady  of  John  Budian  Syd- 
aerf,  Esq.  of  Ruchlaw,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Sandjnte.  Ayr,  the  Udy  of  William  Ful- 
larton,  Esq.  oTSkeldon,  of  a  daughter. 

—  In  York  Place,  Mrs  Fenrlcr,  of  a  son. 

6.  At  Dean  House,  near  Edinburgh,  Lady  Brad* 
ford,  of  a  son. 

—  Mn  James  Moneriefl^  Northumberland 
Street,  of  a  daughter. 

7.  In  the  Royal  Circus,  Edinbuigh,  the  Lady  of 
WUlbim  Scot,  Esq.  secretary  to  the  Medical  Board, 
Madras,  of  a  son> 

—  At  Priory  Cottage,  St  Andrews,  the  Lady  of 
Lieut-Colonel  Robert  Moodie,  ofason. 

9.  Mn  Cargill,  Scotland  Street,  of  a  son. 
la  At  Scalloway,  in  Shetland,  the  Lady  of  John 
Scott,  younger,  Esq.  of  Scalloway,  of  a  son. 

—  At  No.  33,  George  Street,  MnEspinaase,  of 
ason. 

—  Mn  Mercer«  Society,  Brown  Square,  of  a 
dauf;hter. 

n.  At  the  Mount,  Harrow.  Middlesex,  the  Lady 
of  Archibald  Campbell,  Esq.  of  a  »ou. 

13.  The  wife  of  James  Mackenzie,  seaman,  Mon- 
trose, of  three  boys. 

—  At  Spreulfs  Court,  Glasgow,  Mn  MacArthnr, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Auchterarder,  Mn  Hutchison,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  WilKam  Rohert- 
ion,  Esq.  75,  Great  King's  Street,  of  a  ion. 

14.  At  Orchardhead,  StirUngshhre,  Mn  Walker, 
ofason. 

15.  At  Edfaiburgh,  Mn  WilUara  Soott,  43, 
Northumberland  Smet,  of  a  dauf^ter. 

16.  At  Chester,  the  Lady  of  Major  Dudgeon, 
58th  regiment,  of  a  son. 

17.  At  PowfouUs,  Mn  Brace,  of  a  daui 

—  In  Park  Crescent,  London,  Lady  1 
Murray  Mamcgor,  of  a  son. 

IH.  Mn  BmI,  9,  Queen  Street,  of  a  aon. 

—  At  PreitoopBDS,  Mn  Hiatop,  of  a  son. 


1800.3 


Reguier,r^BiTih$  9nd  Morriages. 


Id.  MNObl,BMalmiob8tnft,MaW.A.l4iw. 
sa  In  Dntnungnd  Phet^  MnGordoa*  of  Caim- 


liii]|bo(a_Mm. 


—  At  Gorrie  Park,  Mn  Hope,  of  •  bod. 

31.  At  Ckbod  HouWf  tiia  Lady  of  Fxodeiiek 
QranL  £m*  of  a  daughter. 

LatefyiXt  Edinburgh,  LadyPringl«,  ofStiteb. 
eU  of  a  daughter. 

At  fiumyr  HaU.  near  DoooaeUr,  York- 

ihiie,  theLadyofGeoKgeSwahy,  M.D.ofaion. 

At  St  John's  Town.  Carmarthei^  Mfp  Mac- 

0uet  Davtf ,  of  three  dinghtarfc 

MARRIAGES. 

jMfg  S8L  At  St  Croix,  Weit  IndiM,  JoMph 
Busbby,  Em.  to  Am  Saral^  seoood  daughtwr  of 
WUiiam  itodmaa,  M.  D.  of  that  bland. 

Aug.  7.  At  Derby,  Edward  Nkholaa  Hurt,  Em^ 
of  LhMotai'f  Inn,  barrister  at  law,  to  GaroUne, 
daiighler  of  Joseph  Stnitt,  Esq.  of  Derby. 

ifKg.17.  At  iM^uan,  Captun  Edward  WilUaaa 
Henry  Shenly,  ofthe  Rifle  Brigade,  to  Catherine 
Anne,  eUUit  daughter  of  William  IngUs,  Esq.  of 
Middleton. 

19.  At  Dunfennline,  Mr  James  Amot,  mar- 
•hantv  to  Miai  Sootland. 

S8.  At  Dalkeith,  the  Rer.  Andrew.  ElUoC,  Fold, 
to  Isabella.  younoBst  daughter  of  Mr  John  Gray, 
merchant,  Dalkditb. 

30.  Mr  Alexandor  M'Intosh,  to  Jane,  third 
daughter  of  Mr  John  Fecrier,  .eommereiai  agent. 


So^  f.  At  Orwnbead,  OlMgom,  Captain  Tho- 
mas  David  Steuart,  ofthe  Hon.  East  bidia  Com> 
patty's  Scrrica,  Bmgal  Establishment,  to  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  George  Pinkcrton,  Esq. 

5.  At  WaJoot  Church,  Joseph  Martineau,  Esq. 
to  Carotine,  youi^est  daughter  of  the  late  Dr 
Parry  of  Bath. 

—  At  Beith,  the  Rer.  James  Dobbia,  of  Annan, 
to  Jane,  only  daughter  of  Mr  James  FauUs,  mer* 
chant,  Beith. 

4.  At  Stoke  Church,  Captain  James  Stirling, 
R.  N.  to  EUen,  fourth  daughter  of  James  Man. 
gles,  Esq.  of  Woodbridge,  near  Guildford. 

—  AtLeith,  the  Rev.  WUliam  Rutherford,  of 
Newton,  Rozburghstkire,  to  Jessie,  daughter  of 
the  lata  Rev.  William  EMer,  of  Newton. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Preatonrans,  Dr  John  Waiw 
rooh  Pursell,  physician  in  Edinburgh,  to  Janet, 
third  daughter  or  the  Rev.  Peter  Prunrose. 

—  At  Green  Park,  Libberton.  WUliam  Steele, 
South  St  Andrew's  Street,  to  Elixa,  youngest 
daughter  of  BIr  W.  EUis,  Hull. 

—  At  Woodhouselce,  James  Baillie  Fraser, 
ypn^er  of  Ruleek,  Esq.  to  Miss  Jane  Fraser 
Tytler,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Alex- 
Fraser  Tytler,  Lord  Woodhousdee. 

6.  At  Edinbuigh,  John  Horsley,  Esq.  of  the 
avil  Service  of  tlw  East  IndU  Company,  Madras 
Establishment,  to  EUaa,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
la«e  Captiin  Geofpe  Story,  of  the  8th  Light  Dra- 


—  At  George  Place,  Leith  Walk,  Philip  HUl, 
Ssq.  Greek  Street,  Soho.  London,  to  Helen,  eU- 
cst  daushter  of  the  late  John  Stewart,  Esq.  of 
Skeimiur,  Aberdesnshlre. 

.-.  At  St  George's  Church,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Dundas,  eldest  son  of 
Lord  Dundee,  to  Sophia  Jane^  daughter  of  tha 
1^,  and  sister  to  the  present  Sir  Hedwotth  Wil- 

1jflO)8O0a  BAFta 

8.  At  Kixkcudbright,  the  Rev.  Dr  HamUton,  of 


At  Fume,  thoLady  of  Hugh  Moesnum*  Esq. 
younger  of  Aucbtyfiudle,  of  a  daughter. 

53.  Mn  Douglas,  Great  King  Street,  of  a  son. 

54.  Mrs  Johnson,  No.  1,  Gaocge  Street,  of  a 
daughter. 

-i-  In  Coatae  Cnseant,  Mxf  Dr  Bnwiler,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  The  Lady  of  John  Cay,  Es4*  advocate,  of  a 
•an. 

55.  At  Campbeltown^  Arg^eshirs^  the  l«dy  of 
Captain  Watts,  of  a  daughter. 

96.  At  Haughton,  Mn  Faiqtahanon,'of  Haugh- 

^  In  Stanbopa  Street,  May-fidr,  London,  the 
Lady  of  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  PeeL  of  a  son. 
rf.  At  Meadowbank,  Mn  Bfaoonochie,  of  a  son. 
».  In  Castle  Street,  Mn  H.  D.  Dickie^  of  a 


Miss  DavidMm,  of  CushalhUI. 

9.  Andrew  Fyfe, 
of  John  Johnston,  1 

IL  At 


W3 

daHghhv  flf  lUtart  Oor- 

llivison,ofMlddW|ie,to 

D.  to  Maiamt,  < 

.ofSouthOBUL 

_.jQnel  Archibald  Bfaehdne. 

17th  la&ntry,  C.  B.  to  Eliaa  Bridtts,  daugfaler  <tf 
the  late  Gen.  Bridges,  of  the  Hon.  Compnay'a  ■». 

15.  At  KUtaide^  in  Amn,  Robert  Wallaoe,  Esq. 
to  Cathsrine.  ridest  dau^ter  of  the  late  William 
Crawford,  of  Doonslde,lEsq. 

.-  At  Edbibmgh,  Mr  John  M'Laditan,  ner- 
chant,  to  Marion,  only  daughter  of  Alex.  RusseL 
Ssq.  Prince's  Street. 

Sept  15.  At  the  English  AmbaaMdov's  Chapeb 
Lord  VisQOuntSandoo,  eldest  son  of  theEartof 
Harvowby,  to  Lady  Franoes  Stewart,  only  daugh* 
ter  of  the  Marchioness  of  Bvte,  and  gaBa.daugb- 
ter  of  the  late  Mr  Coutts. 

16.  At  ElUestonHousa,  CqitahiSoott,  of  Stone 
of  Morphy,  to  Anna  Maria,  youiwcst  d 
the  late  Thomas  TuUiMh,  Esq.  of  Ellii 

^-«  At  Auehaber,  the  Rav.  GaoigeGi.......  «»- 

nistor  of  Meldrum,  to*  Margaret,  youngeet  rtiWh 
tar  of  James  Wilaon,  itei.  of  Anduter. 

—  At  Blantyre,  George  Gardner,  Esq.  (HntJM 
Md.  to  Amies,  yowuBst  da««ht>r  of  the  kte 
Gaoige  Gardner,  Esq.  Brownpark. 

18,  At  Lyndhunt,  John  Moiant,  Eaq.  of  Bro- 
kenhurst,  Hants,  to  Udy  CaioUoe  Ai«usta  Uar* 
daughter  of  Che  late  Earl  of  ErroL 

.-  At  Rochester,  John  Schank  Gnnt,  ]_ 
the  Hon.  &st  India  Company^  MiUtery  L_„. 
•eeKB,'to  Elisabeth,  yow^est  daughter  of  the  late 
Francis  Barrow,  Esq. 

Ui  At  Miramichi.  Alex.  Freaer,  Bsq.  of  that 


iGfflag, 

•-  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  JoEa  Somerville,  meib 
chant.  North  Berwick,  to  Ettasbeth,  daughter  of 
Mr  James  Murray,  pahiftnt-imakw  there. 

n.  At  Leith,  William  Gtover,  Esq.  W.  S.  to 
Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Jai 


—  At  Currie,  Nieol  DassoaviBe,  & 
Edinburgh,  to.Christiana  Hardie,  daughter  cmT  the 
late  Mr  Jamca  Haidie,  Currlsb 

—  At  Edtaiburgh,  Mr  Alexander  Tweedie,  mer. 
chant,  to  Jessie,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
Alex.  Tweedie,  Torsoooe. 

Sa.  ALDalvaU  Lodge,  FlftsUre.  WiUiam  Ber- 
ry,  of  Tayfldd,  Esq.  to  Miss  Hendenon,  damdi. 
ter  of  Sir  Robot  Hendenon,  of  Earl's  Hall,  Bart. 

23.  At  Langholm,  the  Rev.  John  Dobie,  Lang« 
haim,  to  Janet,  only  daaghter  of  Hugh  Somer- 
ville, Esq.  merchant  there. 

88.  At  the  Grange,  Humphrey  St  John  Mild- 
may,  Esq.  son  of  the  late  Sir  Hency  St  John  Mild«> 
may,  to  Miss  Baring,  eldest  daughter  of  Alex/  Ba- 
ring. Esq.  M.  P. 

S9.  At  Castlemains,  the  Rev.  John  WyUe,  of 
Carluke,  to  Caroline  Anne,  daughter  of  John 
Dick,  Esq.  advocate. 

30.  AtPaisley,  the  Rev.  David  AlHson,  of  Stew- 
aitileld,  Aberdeenshire,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr  Alatthew  dark,  manufiMsturer,  Paisley. 

51.  At  DoUar,  Mr  Peter  Steven,  of  the  Institu- 
tion  there,  to  Sl'u».  daughter  of  Mr  Clark,  late 
rector  of  the  grammar  sd&ooL 

Ocf.  1.  At  Aberdeen,  the  Rev.  William  Robert- 
son, Rosehall,  county  of  Sutherland,  to  Eliaa- 
heth  Anne,  eldest  daaghter  of  Mr  Geo.  Robert* 
son  of  that  place. 

2.  At  Kirktown  of  Benholm,  Kincardineshire, 
Mr  Thonus  Hutton,  writer,  Edinburgh,  to  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Mr  Geo.  Seoct,  fanner  there. 

—  At  Lochbuy-house.  John  Stewart,  Esq.  of 
Ftenaetoieh,  to  Uearietia,  daughter  of  the  hue 
Murdoch  M'Laine  of  Lochbttv. 

3.  Mr  James  Nesmyth,  JeweUer,  Edinburgh,  to 
Margaret  Bfadr,  third  daughter  of  David  Jobson, 
senior,  Esq.  mcrchaitf,  Dundee. 

1.  At  York,  Gervaa  Stanford,  son  of  the  late 
Samuel  Deverill,  Esq.  ClifloQ,  Nottiiuham,  to 
Jemima  Kdar,  only  daughter  of  John  Bund,  Esq. 
of  Ormside  Lodge,  Westmoreland. 

6.  At  Hamihxm,  Mr  John  Wii^iflekl,  to  Miss 
Janet  Hannah,  only  dau^iter  of  James  Reld,  Esq. 
of  Newton. 

—  At  Arbroath,  Mr  J.  S.  Sands,  writer,  Cupar 
Angus,  to  Miss  Christian  AnderHn,  Arbroath. 


«8I 


7.  At  Berwiek,  Mr  TbomM  Dom,  Leith,  to 
Inbdla,  third  daughter  of  Mr  William  Denovan, 
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8.  At  Slatefield  House,  Captain  Chirles  M'Ar- 
thnr.  Adjutant  3d  Regiment  II.L.M.  to  Mrs  Ca- 
therine Wyllie,  of  Slatefield. 

9.  At  DittOQ  Park,  Bucks,  the  Hon.  Perwrine 
F.  Cust,  M.  P.  to  LadT  Isabella  Montagu  Scott, 
daughter  of  the  late,  and  lister  to  the  present 
Duke  of  Buccleueh. 

11.  At  Kimbolton,  Evan  Baillie,  Esq.  of  Doch- 
four,  to  LadT  Georgiana  Montagu,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Manchester. 

IS.  AtCraigielands,  Alex.  Allan,  Esq.  advo- 
cate, third  son  of  Alex.  Allan,  Esq.  of  HiDaide,  to 
Jemima,  only  daughter  of  William  Younger,  Esq. 
of  Craigielanda. 

14.  At  Kirkealdy,  the  Rev,  Edward  Irving^ 
A.M.  of  HattoD-Oarden  Chapel,  London,  to  Isa- 
bella, eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Martin, 
Kirkcaldy. 

15.  Eardisley,  Herefordshire,  W.  S.  R.  Cock- 
bum,  Esq.  M.  A.  of  Exeter  Ccdlege,  Oxford,  only 
son  of  LieutenantrGeneral  Sir  William  Cockbum 
of  Cockbum  and  Rylaw,  BarL  to  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Frands  Coke  of  Lower- 
moore,  Herefinrdahire,  Prebendary  of  Hereford, 

SI.  At  Soougal,  Mr  Peter  Handyside,  West 
Fentcm,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Brodie,  Esq. 

SS.  At  Hemel  Hemmeed  Herts,  Robert  Play- 
fkar,  Esq.  nephew  of  tne  late  Professor  Playfair, 
to  Miss  E.  White,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
J.  White,  Esq.  of  Devonshire  Place. 

~  At  the  Bridge  of  Earn,  W.  S.  Laurie,  Esq. 
aurgeon,  Edinburgh,  to  Catherine,  daughter  of 
the  late  William  Geddes,  Esq.  Cupar  F^ 

f4.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Logan,  of  Abbey 
St  Bathan's,  Berwiekahire,  to  Janet,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  John  Sharp,  writer  in  Culross. 

28.  At  the  New  Cnurch,  Mary-la-Bonne,  Lon- 
don, Sir  Charles  Joshua  Smith,  Bart,  of  Suttons, 
In  the  county  of  Essex,  to  Belinda,  daughter  of 
the  late  George  Colebrooke,  Esq. 

3a  At  London,  UeutHOeneral  Sir  Thomas  His- 
km,  Bart,  G.C.B.  to  Emma,  daughter  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Hugh  Elliot ;  and,  at  the  same  time. 
Captain  Elliot,  eldest  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Hugh 
Eluot,  to  Margaret  Seymour,  only  daughter  of 
James  Masteiton,  Esq.  of  Braco  Castle,  Perth- 
shire. 

Latdy,  at  Sutton  Coldfield,  the  Rev.  WiUiam 
Riland  Bedford,  to  Grace  Campbell,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Sharpe,  Esq.  of  Hod- 
dam 

--  At  Northwood  Church,  Ule  of  Wiffht,  Cap 
tain  William  Augustus  Montafu,  Royal  Navy,  C. 
B.  to  Anne,  third  daughter  of  Sir  George  Leeds, 
BarL 

—  At  Raebum  Place,  Lieut  William  White- 
head, ordnance  store-keeper,  Stirling  Castle,  to 
Charkytte,  youngest  daughter  of  Captain  Wil- 


Lindsay  Rae,  Archers  Hall;  on  5th  Oct.  Geom 
Lindsay,  his  ddest  son;  and  on  Ifdi  Oct  Helen. 
his  second  daughter ;  also,  on  the  6th  Oct  Mr 
John  Jamieson,  the  step-fiithar  of  Mr  Rae,  who 
has  thus  lost  four  memben  of  his  fiunily  within 
the  short  period  of  three  months. 

20.  At  Geoige  Town,  Demerara,  John  Budian- 
an,  Esq.  younger  of  Auchmar. 

23.  At  Savannah-la-Mar,  Jamaica,  Mr  Alex. 
Lockhart  Finlayson,  son  of  the  late  Mr  WiDiam 
Finlayson,  depute  derk  of  the  bUla,  Edinburgh. 

2i.  AtSpamsh  Town,  Jamaica,  Quarler-mM- 
ter  Miller,  of  the  9Ut,  or  ArgyOahire  Regiment 
of  Foot 

28.  At  Orwdl  Manse,  Kimosvshire,  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Spence. 

29.  At  Bahia,  on  board  his  M^esty's  ship  Tar- 
tar, in  his  15th  year,  WUliam  Alex.  O^vy,  son  of 
Alex.  Ogilvie,  Esq.  Bengal,  and  nejpoiew  of  Sv 
William  Ogilvie,  of  Inverquharity,  Bart 

Aug,  3.  At  Melville  Place,  Stiiimg,  Mrs  Murray 
of  Wester  UvUands. 

Avg,  9.  At  Geoi^Town,  Demerara,  George 
Falconer,  Esq.  fifth  wm  of  Mr  John  Falooner,  fisr- 
mer,  Balnakettle. 

11.  At  Bahia,  DugaM  William  CampbeU,  Esq. 
merchant  there. 

14.  At  Melfort  House,  Archibald  CampheO,  Esq. 
of  Mdfort 

17.  At  Rumpenheim,  the  Landgravine  of  Hesae 
Rumpenheim,  mother  of  the  Duchess  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

18.  In  Chesterfield-street,  Mayfair,  London,  Jo- 
seph  Charles  Mellish.  Esq.  his  Britannic  Majesty^ 
Charge  d'AfiUres  and  Consul-General  for  the  Cir- 
cle ot  Lower  Saxony. 

19.  At  Whithorn,  John  Milrov,  Esa.  who,  for 
upwards  of  40  years,  held  the  office  of  town-4derk 
to  that  burgh. 

20.  At  Tours,  Keith  Jopp,  Esq. 

25.  At  Stoneyfleld,  Thomas  Warrand,  Esq. 
27.  At  Kilmarnock,  John  Carse,  Esq.  of  Or- 
duudhiU. 

Mr  George  Dougall,  shipowner 


DEATHS. 

Nov.  1822.  At  Quito,  South  America,  William 
Henderson,  Esq.  son  of  Dr  Henderson,  physician 
in  Dundee. 

Dec.  22, 1822.  At  Calcutta,  on  board  the  Eliia- 
beth,  one  of  the  country  ships,  of  which  he  was 
first  Officer,  Mr  George  RoUand,  tliird  son  of 
Patrick  Holland,  Esq.  late  of  Newton. 

Mar.  19,  1823,  At  Puneah,  in  the  East  Indies, 
Mrs  Bertram,  wife  of  Captain  William  Bertram 
ofNesbit 

ApriL  On  board  the  shin  Marquis  (^  HastingB, 
at  Calcutta,  Mr  Allan  Fane,  son  of  James  Fane, 
Esq.  of  Farme. 

May  7,  1823.  At  Cape  Vincent,  America,  Mr 
George  Leslie,  aged  80,  late  merchant,  Edinburgh. 

May  21 .  At  Calcutta,  Robert  Ross  Young,  Esq. 
son  of  the  late  John  Voung,  Esq.  of  Bellwood. 

Jtily  3T  At  Montreal,  Mrs  £liaabeth  Harvey, 
wife  of  Robert  Armour,  Esq.  cashier  of  the  Bank 
of  Canada.  ^ 

Juiy  8.  At  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  John  Dick- 
son, jun.  W.  S. 

12.  At  Dominica,  Henry  Bowyer  Tulloh.  Esq. 
Colonial  Secretary  in  the  above  Island,  and  second 
son  of  Lieut-Colonel  Tulloh,  Royal  Artillery. 

—  At  Augusta,  North  America,  Mr  James  An- 
derson, jun.  merchant  Forres. 


At  Kirkaldy, 
there. 
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—  In  Upper  Baker  Stxeet  London, 
Campbell,  ^q.  of  Craigie. 

28.  At  Gayfield  Place,  WUliam  Arthur,  Esq. 

—  In  Forth  Street  Mn  Janet  Peat  ^fe  of 
John  Peat  Esq. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  the  Rev.  Alex.  Browne,  mfans- 
ter  of  CouIL 

29.  At  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  Eliiabelfa, 
fourth  daughter  of  Colonel  M'Lean,  of  the  Rojal 
Artillery. 

—  At  Dunfermline,  Mr  Robert  Johnslonew 

—  At  Pooley,  near  Penrith,  Cumberland,  Chria- 
topher  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Fenchurch  Street  London. 
He  was  sailing,  with  a  party  of  ladies,  on  Ulls- 
water  Lake,  and  in  the  act  of  drawiiw  the  diane 
firom  one  of  the  barrels  of  his  gun,  with  whidi  he 
had  been  shooting,  the  contents  of  the  other  bar* 
rel  ^were  lodged  in  his  left  side. 

29.  At  the  Isle  of  Wight  Frances  Murray,  wife 
of  Lieut  Murray,  9l8t  Regiment 

30.  In  Leven  Street  Mrs  Ann  Clark,  relict  of 
Mr  Thomas  Smith,  wood-merchant  in  Flsheaow. 

—  At  sea,  on  her  passage  tram  Quebec  to  Letdi, 
Miss  Janet  Brydon,  aged  75. 

—  At  Tullibody,  Mr  Alex.  Paterson,  aen.  tan- 
ner, aged  74. 

—  At  his  house,  No.  7>  James's  Court,  Mr  Tho- 
maa  Henderson,  merchant 

—  At  Dean  Elank,  Jean,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr  Thomas  Matthew,  principal  clerk  of 
the  Post  Office. 

31.  At  Peebles,  Giles  Templeman,  Esq.  late  a 
Bencher  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
London. 

Sept.  1.  In  Cullaehy,  in  Inveiwuhiye,  Mr 
Robert  Oliver,  former. 

2.  At  Alloa,  Mr  Alex.  Bald,  sen.  aged  79. 

—  At  Inverness,  WiUiam  Scott  of  Seal 
the  79ih  year  of  his  age. 

—  The  Rev.  Thomas  Winstanley,  D.  D.  Prin- 
cipal of  St  Alban's  Hall,  Camden,  Professor  of  An- 
cient History,  and  Laudean  Profesiinr  of  Arable 
in  the  University  of  Oxfbrd,  and  Prebendary  of 
St  Paul's,  liondon. 

3.  At  Pitmuis,  Forfanhire,  James  Mudie,  Jun. 
Esq.  In  hia  2lBt  year. 
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3.  At  YAMUOueet  henm,  Merehaat Street,  Edin- 
burgh, William  Cadell,  youngest  too  of  Thomas 
Edmonston. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Robert  Gihnour. 

SepL  5.  After  a  few  days'  illness,  at  his  father's 
house  in  Edinbur|^»  Lieut.  Matthew  Miller,  of 
the  5 1st  Reg.  (Kiiu['s  own  Light  Infiuitry)  young- 
cat  son  of  Sir  William  Miller,  Bart.  Lord  Glenlee. 
aged  24  years. 

It  has  seldom  fallen  to  our  lot  to  record  the 
death  of  a  more  promising  officer  than  Mr  Miller. 
In  addition  to  a  rich  store  of  dassical  erudition, 
acquired  in  the  coune  of  his  education,  he  had 
subsequently  made  himself  master  of  the  higher 
geometry,  and  of  the  more  abstruse  branches  of 
mathematics,  and  he  was  deeplv  skilled  in  their 
practical  application  to  the  study  of  natural  phi- 
losophy and  the  arts.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  to  which  he 
addressed  several  valuable  papers  on  various  inte- 
resttng  subjects  of  scientific  research  and  philoso- 
phicalinqiiinr ;  and  he  had  lately  suggested,  in 
an  Essay  on  this  Principles  of  Gunn«y,  some  cu- 
rious expCTiments  which  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
directed  to  be  made  in  elucidation  of  the  laws  of 
prcjectiles,  and  as  tending  to  ascertain  the  circum- 
ftances  affecting  the  course  of  spherical  bodies 
passingthrough  theatmosphere  at  varioiu  heights, 
with  a  view  to  the  practical  purpose  of  giving  a 
more  precise  direction  to  round  shot  discharged 
fjrom  guns  of  different  calibres. 

~  •* '  trasi 

)  army,  who  waste  in 


iting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  conduct  of 
too  many  subalterns  in  the  army,  who  waste  in 
Idle  dissipation  the  large  portion  of  leisure  time 
which  their  situation  aflbrds.  it  was  in  pursuiu  of 
this  description  that  Mr  MUler  cultivated  his 
highly  gifted  talents ;  at  once  reconciling  to  them 
a  strict  and  regular  observance  of  his  r%imental 
duties,  and  making  them  subservient  to  his  ad- 
▼ancement  in  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  bv  a 
timely  qtudiflcaticm  fbr  any  rank  he  might  ulti- 
mately hold  in  it.     , 

In  general  sadety;  he  was  always  distinguished 
fbr  ms  personal  accomplishments  and  amiable 
manners;  while  by  his  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance and  friends,  he  was  beloved  and  respected  for 
tiie  strict  integrity  of  his  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples, for  his  varied  and  extensive  acquirements, 
for  the  unassuming  fidendliness  of  his  disposition, 
and  a  suavity  of  manner  and  soberness  of  Judg- 
ment rarely  to  be  observed  in  a  man  of  his  age. 

His  Ivotner-offlcers  feel  that,  by  his  premature 
death,  they  have  lost  a  sincere  and  valuable  friend. 
He  will  long  live  in  their  memory,  and  be  cited  as 
an  encouruing  example  to  the  young  men  who 
shall  hereafter  }oin  the  51st  Regiment.  And  they 
trust  that  this  assurance  of  the  general  respect  and 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Corps,  will  be 
some  alleviation  of  the  heavy  afBiction  which  has 
fallen  on  his  father  and  other  surviving  relations. 
-^orfu,  1st  Oct, 

6,  At  Stockbridge,  Major  William  Forrester  of 
Cuimore. 

~  At  Edmburgh,  the  infant  daughter  of  William 
Youne  Herries,  Esq.  of  Spottes. 

—  In  Charlotte  Square,  Mrs  Joanna  BaiUie, 
wife  of  John  Homer.  Esq. 

—  At  Hillhousefield.  Dkvid,  son  of  Mr  Robert 
Bayne,  merchant,  Leith. 

7  At  his  house,  Argyll  Place,  Glasgow,  Mr 
Alexander  Campb^,  manufacturer,  aged  44. 

—  At  Addintfston,  Jessie,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Simpson,  Esq.  of  Blainslie. 

8.  At  Forgan,  Fifeshire.  Mr  William  Innes, 
parochial  sclMxrimaster,  in  his  76th  year. 

—  At  Greenock,  William  Fullarton,  Esq. 

9.  At  Greenock,  David,  eldest  son  of  Mr  George 
Kerr,  merchanL 

—  At  Glasgow,  Captain  Duncan  Stewart,  aged 
74,  late  of  the  79th  regiment 

—  At  his  house.  Young  Street,  Charlotte  Square, 
Mr  William  Lamb,  upholsterer,  in  the  84tn  year 
of  his  age. 

10.  At  Jedburgh,  Lieut  William  Aitkin,  of  the 
Sd  veteran  battalion. 

11.  At  his  seat,  in  Gkmoestershire,  of  water  on 
the  brain,  David  Ricardo,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Portar- 
lingtoD.  Mr  Ricardo  has  long  been  considered  one 
of  the  ablest  political  economists  of  the  day,  and 
his  speeches  on  ail  subjects  of  a  oommetclal  and 
financial  nature,  were  always  listened  to  with  great 
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attentUmlntheHonseorOommoiis.  «e  his  pub. 
lished  several  pamphlets  on  those  subifects ;  and  to 
him  the  oountiy  is  indebted  for  the  original  plan 
by  which  the  resumption  of  cash  paymenU  by  the 
Bank  of  England  was  eflbcted  without  inconve- 
nience or  danger.  Mr  Ricardo  had  amassed  eoo- 
siderable  wealth  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  He  has 
left  a  widow,  and  a  large  and  amiable  family.  His 
death  will  be  much  regretted  as  a  public  man,  and 
still  more  by  those  who  knew  him  in  private. 

11.  At  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Robert  Stodart, 
Esq.  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh,  James  Stodart* 
Esq.  of  Russel  Square,  London,  F.RJ5.L.         | 

18.  At  his  house,  Gayiield  Place,  Mr  Alexander 
Hutdiison. 

15.  At  Fortrose,  R.  M'Kenzie,  Esq.  of  Fknuer* 
bum,  convener  of  the  county  of  RoSs. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Dr  J<dm  Smith,  |rfiysidan,  in 
the  39th  year  of  hU  age, 

—  M  nntli,  Mr  Htiiry  R-nyiier»  a  pUfJl  in  the 
iJatli  lily  Infirmary  umi  Dinpecuary.  Hi»  death 
WM  ot'c<"wi4itiiciJ  l>y  theo\»OT\^tjn  of  iiutter through 
a  wound  in  hh  HjiMistt  wheD  a*"*tiM  m  thf?  dlisc^ 
tfon  of  a.  iliseiued  ocmIy. 

H.  At  Edinburgh,  AlexnndcrSkniei  Esq*  Cap- 
laia  of  hii  Majcfty'«  tliip.  BrFtannja. 

15.  At  Ayr,  Mrs  Sriiitli,  uf  Oron^jm, 

lo.  Ai  kuinuiiwocxL,  dot-  liuv.  John  Dun,  many 
vears  minister  of  the  gospel,  Marypcrt,  Cumber- 

16.  In  Dublin,  the  Hon.  Oecige  Fmch,  brother 
to  the  Earl  of  Aveaford. 

17<  By  an  accident  while  shooting  in  his  own 
grounds,  Samuri  Fenton,  Esq.  of  Underbank, 
nearPenistone.  While  hi  the  act  of  scaling  a  wall, 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  in  an  incautious  raaoaer, 
the  piece  discharged  its  contents,  thereby  inflicting 
a  wound,  which  caused  his  immediate  death. 

—  At  his  house  in  PortobeUo,  Alexander  Laing, 
Esq.  architect. 

—  At  LuOtde,  in  Tilt  7f?th  ycar»  Mrs  EHiphemia 
KAmDtiisn  of  Luthric^,  widow  of  Colomii't  Alexander 
Ba^llic^  injipOTti.ir-CrdMa'al  uf  narr.nk-..  N.  B. 

IS*  At  hii  hcniK.  Argyll  -  os.  Camp- 

b^y^  E^^.  IsteassLfttajit  6ur^>  loftaxes. 

lEJ.  At  EdmbiiTjch,  Lieut.  ig,  late  <if 

the  r}"ih  FCjifiiin'nL 

1'3.  At  L  urk  B^rriickji.  lAvat.  John  Alexander 
Ma\wHI.  i,f  thf  2[:th  Ucpt.  of  Foot,  third  son  of 
the  late  Majtir  Hamilton  Miixi^ell  of  ArdwelL 

Sn*  At  Meiulfti-le,  Mrt  M'Latai,  rcUct  of  the 
Rev.  John  ^:'L-irrf». 

/i.   M  MurrisLcij.  ;'  •  ^   'T  Jor  Lewis 

Carmichael,  R.  A.  "    • 

22.  At  Kinloch,  Helen,  third  daughter  of  Oeou 
Kinloch  of  Khikwh,  Esq. 

22.  At  Kirkton  of  Glenbucket,  Christian  Ben- 
ton, in  her  llflth  year. 

23.  At  Kilwinning,  Mr  John  Boms,  of  Reid- 
stone,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Moraingside,  Eugene.  P.L.  J.  son  of  Alex. 
Falconer,  Esq.  of  Falcon- Hall. 

—  In  Salisbury-Street,  Mr  William  Innes,  hat- 
ter, South-Bridge. 

25.  At  her  house  in  Hope-Street.  Miss  Far- 
quhar,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  James  Faiquhar, 
merchant  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  No.  5,  Minto-Street,  Newington,  Mrs 
Janet  BaUcny.  wife  of  Mr  J.  Howden. 

—  At  Leith,  Ann,  fourth  daughter  of  Mr  W. 
Mowbray. 

25.  At  Elsinore.  Mr.  William  Gowan,  merchant 
inLdth. 

—  At  11,  Gilraore  Place.David  Robertson,  Esg. 

26.  Mrs  Smith,  (relict  of  Donald  Smith,  Esq. 
banker,  Edinburgh. 

—  In  James's  Square,  Catherine  Maccallum, 
wife  of  John  Meikl^ohn,  Esq.  W.S. 

—At  BalbUir  Cottage,  Aird,  Mrs  Eraser  of  Col- 
bockie. 

—  AtEcton,  Northamptonshire,  Elisabeth,  wifb 
of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  P.  Mead,  and  daughter  of 
the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dro- 
more.' 

27.  At  Feroie  Hill,  near  Edinburgh,  Robert 
MarshaU,Esq.W.S. 

—  At  Greenock,  Alexander  May,  Esq.  post- 
master, in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 

—  George  Gordon,  E^.  of  Hallhead. 

28.  Daidd,  eldest  son  of  Mr  WiUiam  Tennant, 
North  Chark)tte  Street. 


RegiMer.'^DeMi, 
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&  itt  A|i%Aln  Dow,  B^.  forg^MiD,  roy*l 

iSiAt  Buk-HoMe.  Rctf-Admlnl  Sir  WUlfam 
OgilTT*  B»rt.  of  Inrerquhaiity. 

—  At  Liverpool,  MarnieC,  third  daughter  of 
Wakar  Orlndlay,  Em|.  lUpoirner,  BorrowitouiH 

—  At  Edlntranli,  Mr  David  Christiei  of  the 
trm  of  Gibton,  Chrtetie,  and  Waidlaw,  North  8t 
Andrei»'«  Street 

S9.  At  LyoDf,  Fnnee,  Mr  John  Honyman, 
merehant  in  Lmdon,  tlxth  ion  of  the  late  ntrieli 
Honyman,  Eaq.  of  Orcmaay. 

—  At  DunfermUne.  Mr  Robert  Johnaton. 

—  At  Livilands,  the  Rev.  Jamea  Bain,  LUDi 
ofLtYiknda. 

—  At  Montroae,  Mr  George  Beattie,  writer. 
~  At  Boretam,  Suaex,  CoL  John  Carnegie, 

brother  of  the  late  Sir  David  Carnegie  of  Soutb- 
iili,  Bart. 
30.  At  Nov  Saoghton,  Jamea  Walaon,  Ebq.  of 


I>r«T. 


31.  CharlcB  Grant,  Eaii.  one  of  the  Direeton  of 
the  East  India  Company. 

SMHy.  On  her  paaageftrom  Indhi.  Jane,  eldest 
daughter  of  Jamea  Buma,  Eiq.  yoimgeit  aoo  ot 
the  Ayrshire  Poetr 

—  At  Henfleld,  Snasex,  Martha  Louisa,  wife  of 
Bdward  OUerendiaw,  'Esq.  daughter  of  the  de- 
ceaied  Lieut.-CoIonel  Francis  Robson,  Hon.  East 
HmOb  Company's  fBrvioe,  and  formerlv  wift  of  the 
late  Captain  Little,  9Sd  rtftment  of  foot 

•M  In  Portland  Place,  London,  the  Dowager 
Lady  Tcmpleton. 

^  At  hU  seat,  Willealey  Hall,  Deiliyihire,  Q^ 
oend  Sir  Chaorlaa  Haattegs,  Blart  O.  C.  B.  late 
Golond  of  <he  11th  regiment  at  foot  &e. 

~  At  Grenada,  fin  hli  45d  year,  A.  P.  Webster, 
Esq.    His  eorpae  weighed  &S5  pounds,  or  within 


five  pounds  or  40  stone. 

—  At  Teddingtoo,  Middlesex,  Mr  Sergeant 
MarshalL  A  fortnight  previous  to  his  death,  h« 
presided  at  the  Chester  Assises. 

•—  At  St  Petersburgh,  the  Abbe  Lemeny,  who 
taught  Buonaparte  mathematiea  in  the  school  of 
Brienne. 

Oct,  1.  At  the  Manse  of  Barrie,  the  Rev.  David 
8hn,  in  the  tOt&  year  of  his  age,  and  48th  pf  his 


'  Efiaa  Ann,  infant  dau^ter  of  James  Simp- 
•on,  Esq.  advocate. 

—  General  Dussaux,  aged  1&, 

S.  At  his  house,  Charkme  Square,  Colonel  Ro- 
bert Wright  Royal  ArtUlery. 

•^  At  Doon  Foot  Mill,  Mr  David  Watt,  mUIer, 
in  the  68th  vear  of  his  age.  He  was  school-feDow 
wltii  tSie  celebrated  Robert  Bums,  and  was  0ie 
last  person  baptiaed  in  Alloway  Ri!k. 

—  At  JameiTs  Place,  Leith  LinKs,  Mrs  New- 
big^ing,  wife  of  Mr  Thomas  Newbigging,  wine- 

3.  At  Musselburgh,  James  laglis,  Esq.  late  of 
KiagstOB,  Jamaica. 

—  At  Charle»field,  Mary,  fifth  daughter  of 
Thomas  Parquhxrson,  tisq. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Mr  George  WiUon,  only  son 
of  die  Rev.  Mr  Wilson,  Famel: 

—  At  Raasay  House,  James  Madeod,  Esq.  of 
Rassay. 

4.  At  Atfchlochan,  Mrs  Brown,  relict  <^  James 
Brown,  Esq.  of  Auchlochan. 

—  At  InMstre,  StaflbrdKhire,  hi  the  23d^ear 
of  her  age,  Frances  Charlotte,  Countess  of  Datt- 
noatK; 

—  At  LeCham  Cottage.  Fifeshire,  Lieut  Wil- 
liam  Duguid,  of  the  Marines. 


6.  At  AKitnefi,  jMm  OttoIl,  Ehj.  ok  Orrak. 

—  At  Croasflatts,  near  LtnHthgow,  Alexander 
Learmonth,  Esq.  of  Crossflata. 

~  In  his  son's  house.  Great  King  Street,  John 
Home.  Esq.  of  Stirkoke. 

^  At  Sanquhar,  Mr  Edward  Whigham,  for  a»> 
veral  years  Provost  of  that  burgh,  aged  74. 

—  At  Greenock,  Mr  James  Duncan,  merdtaot. 

8.  At  Mosleyhill,  William  Ewart  Esq.  mcr- 
('hant,  Liverp^KiL 

—  At  Aberdeen^  John  Chamberm  Huirter  of 
AiichirH. 

—  A I  Kla  tea*.  In  Dorset,  the  Mgfit  Hoil  Na- 
Chaniet  Bond^  on?  t\(  hit  Mai«ty'ii  Privy  Ccmncil, 
and  a  Bencher  inf  the  TmneT  Temple* 

9.  At  Newtnjftan,  Mrs  Jam  Vcmor,  wift*  of 
Jam^s  KkinncTj  Kv\^.  wrttpr  In  Ertinbiirghi 

—  At  May  Be;)  J,  I,ou;Mi  fameToOi  eldefl  dm^-. 
ter  of  I'atriek  Habeitfton,  E*q.  A4lvocafe. 

~  At  H^tho,  Mr  Curti*.  ralkt  of  Mr  OmtIm 
Curtis,  inrgtsm.^  Ktlanbtirnh. 

Itf,  Here,  Mr*  I>c)ru£la*,  relict  of  tit  late  Geo. 
DougUx,  mlniiitiOT  f^t  Tjiin* 

—  At  St  AndrpWA,  Mr*  Balfour. 

1,1.  After  ihriH?  dsy^'  lITnrss„  at  Haavwood^ 
hous*,  a,g^  50,  the  Hon.  FreriCTick  La«c<Q^ 
riith  son  of  the-  tarl  and  Cotintem  of  Ha»ifiaa£ 

—  At  hla  house,  at  Dungay,  Suffolk,  M^oe- 
General  Kelso. 

la  At  Oxenfbrd  Castle,  Harriet,  Lady  RamO. 
ton  DahTinple,  wife  of  Lieut..Oeneral  Sir  Joha 
Hamilton.  Bart 

—  At  Denbolg.  Fifeshire,  Oenoal  Neafait  Bal- 
four, Colonel  of  the  39tii  Foot. 

17.  At  Cralgle  Bflanae,  James,  ddeat  Bon  of  til* 
Rev.  Dr  Stirling. 

—  At  Warriston  Creseent,  Edinburgh,  Joka 
Mitchell,  Esq.  late  Consul-General  m  Norway. 

—  At  Glasgow,  in  the  SOIh  year  of  his  sge,  tba 
Itev.  Alex.  Jamiesoo,  of  the  Scottish  E^oopal 
Chapel. 

.  IS.  At  Giflbrd,  East  Lothian*  Mr  Jamea  Mar- 
tin  Wright,  late  Commander  of  the  sh^  Cora- 
wall,  of  Liverpool. 

—  At  Parkhm,  near  Dairy.  Ayrshire.  Miss  S». 
rah  Hamilton,  daughter  of  tae  utte  William  Ha- 
milton, Esq.  of  Craighlaw, 

—  At  Dundee,  Mrs  Guild,  relict  of  John  Guild. 
Esq.  merchant  there,  aged  77  years. 

—  At  Candia.  Stirlingshire,  in  the  74th  year  of 
his  age,  Matthew  Ross,  Esq.  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates. 

19.  At  Glasgow,  Eneas  Morrison,  Es^ 
30.  At  Seatown,  near  Ailnoath,  Thomas  Renny 
Strachan.  Esq.  of  Tarrle. 

—  At  Calender,  John  Camnbdl  Macfivl^M^ 
son  to  Captain  Macfarlane,  half-pay  91st  Regt. 

21.  The  Earl  of  Brfdgewater,  in  the  71at  yev 
of  his  age.  He  nve  employment  to  every  labour^ 
er  in  ms  neighbourhood  who  was  dispoaad  to 
work;  and  thus  dispensed  charity  with  aa  im> 
sparing  hand,  in  the  best  of  all  mdde«  of  adoaiaK 
Btering  it,  by  promoting  industrv.  For  ttw  em- 
plovment  and  improvement  of  the  poor  and  pa. 
risH  of  Ashridge,  Herts,  he  left  GOOOL  per  annum 
for  ever. 

—  In  Nioolson  Street,  Edinburgh,  MrsBrother- 
ston,  aged  66. 

Lateiy,  At  Bath,  Janaaica,  Alex.  Mill,  Em}.  of 
Castle  Gordon. 

—  At  Cork,  Peter  Kelly, 
R.  N.  OcuUst  r    '*^- — *-  " 
late  physician  t( 
county  of  Cork- 

—  At  Priory  Cott.'ige.  St  Andrews,  Charles  Mae- 
arthy  Moodie,  the  incuit  soa  of  Lieut.^OQk)ael 
Robert  Moodie. 


n. 

k,  Peter  Kelly,  Esq.  M.  D.  sargaon. 
It  to  the  Cork  Eye  Dispensary,  aad 
1  to  the  Fever  Hospital^  New  Markal, 


PffntftI  hit  James  BaOihUyne  and  Co,  J^dpntmrgii. 
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rm  CHANCELLOB  AND  THB  EDIXSUKGH  RETISW.* 


In  thiB  Magasine  a  ^eat  deal  has 
atrotdy  been  said^  touching  the  attacks 
to  which  the  Chancellor  has  been  sub- 
jected in  consequence  of  the  procedure 
adopted  by  him  in  regard  to  certain  re- 
cent works  of  a  supposed  immoral  and 
libellous  tendency.  So  far  as  the  ge- 
neral sense  and  reason  of  the  matter 
were  concerned,  we  believe  the  remarks 
(of  Mr  Tickler)  on  the  article  in  the 
£dinburgh  Review  for  May  last,  were 
accepted  as  sufficiently  conclusive.'  The 
writer  of  those  remarks,  however,  ex- 
cused himself  from  pursuing  the  case 
into  many  of  its  more  technical  mi- 
nntis,  on  the  ground  of  his  want  of 
skill  in  the  actual  authorities  of  the 
English  courts*  An  English  lawyer  of 
very  competent  talent  and  acquirement 
has  stepped  forth  to  fill  up  the  blank 
thus  left ;  and  while  it  cannot  but  ex- 
cite some  surprize  to  find  how  closely 
Mr  T^s  views,  derived  from  the  exer- 
cise of  common  sense,  are  identified 
with  those  to  which  this  author's  pro- 
fessional studies  have  led,  and  wnich 
the  expressed  results  of  those  studies 
establish  on  an  immoveable  and  un- 
questionable foundation,  a  lesson  of 
some  importance  is  at  the  same  time 
given  to  all  those  who  have  with  less 
modesty,  less  sagacity,  and  at  least  as 
little  positive  knowledge  as  our  friend 


— set  themselves  to  the  consideration 
of  this  very  delicate  matter — and  more 
especially  to  the  author  of  the  above- 
mentioned  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  (Mr  Henry  Brougham  ?) 

As  ''  namphlets  never  circulate," 
we  may  do  a  service  to  this  new  au- 
thor by  quoting  from  his  production 
some  of  those  passagies,  whi<m  we  think 
more  partieululy  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  distinct  and  conclusive  argument, 
embodied  in  dear  and  temperate  lan- 
guage. We  shall  sunpose  our  reader 
to  have  the  Edinbtirgk  Reviewer's  ar- 
ticle, and  that  of  Mr  T.  before  him  on 
his  table,  and  proceed  at  once  to  what, 
if  these  writings  have  been  understood, 
can  require  no  farther  preface  here. 

And  first — siee  how  triumphantly 
our  friend's  argument,  in  column  se- 
cond of  page  214  of  this  Magazine  for 
August  last,  is  established  by  this  Eng- 
lish lawyer  at  the  very  outset  of  hxs 
Tract. 

**  The  first  remedy  which  the  proprietor 
of  a  work  has,  against  one  who  pirates  it, 
b  by  action  at  law ;  a  remedy  which  is 
not,  as  the  reviewer  supposes,  witliout 
its  use,  such  actions  being,  in  fact,  often 
brought.  It  is,  however,  iii  many  cases 
extremely  iraperfecL  The  Court  of  Chan- 
cery has  therefore  assumed  jurisdiction, 
to  lend  its  more  extensive  powers  to  the 


•  Observations  on  the  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  cases  relating  to  Libellous 
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prateetkm  of  tke  righi  whidk  the  law  has 
gbfen,  by  iasuing  an  injunction  to  restnin 
the  publication,  lliis  is  one  of  those  in* 
stances  in  which  the  Court  of  Chancery 
interferes,  not  upon  any  <f  the  peculiar  doo 
trines  of  egta^,  bat  for  the  purpose  of 
gadng  effect  to  a  legal  rights  upon  the 
ground  that  such  a  right  exists,  but  that 
the  law  does  not  furnish  it  with  an  ade- 
quate remedy.  Hence  the  party  calling 
for  the  exercise  of  this  branch  of  jurisdic 
tion  in  his  fafoor,  must  first  prove  the 
existence  of  the  legal  right,  for  which  he 
desires  protection.  If  he  &il  in  this 
proof,  the  Court  cannot  act ;  if  the  proof 
be  defective,  he  must  supply  what  is 
wanting;  if  in  attempting  to  establish 
his  right,  he  only  makes  out  a  case  in- 
volved .in  doubt,  he  must  clear  aw^ 
those  doubts  before  he  can  entitle  him- 
self to  relict  Now  there  can  be  no  co- 
pyright in  a  work  of  pernicious  tendency ; 
tlie  author  or  publisher  cannot  maintain 
an  action  upon  it  If.  therefore,  the  work 
is  found  to  be  of  this  description,  an  in- 
junction cannot  be  granted ;  if,  upon  in- 
spection,  it  does  not  appear  clear  that  its 
character  is  innocent,  it  follows  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  author  or  publisher 
has  any  legal  right;  andwhile  this  con- 
tinues doubtful,  the  Cdurt  of  Chancery 
vrill  not  interfere  in  his  favour ;  it  will 
not  ghre  him  the  benefit  of  the  right 
which  he  claims,  until  it  is  shewn  Chat 
he  possesses  it. 

**  This  principle,  fiuniliarly  expressed 
by  saying  that  a  man  shall  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  wrong,  or  that  one 
who  seeks  relief  must  come  into  Court 
with  dean  hands,  is  most  conraxmiy  eit. 
emplified'in  cases  arising  out  of  contracts, 
the-  sabjeet-matter  of  which  is  illegal  or 
immoral ;  it  holds  equally  with  rtgud  to 
a  claun  founded  upon  the  publication  of 
a  libel,  or  upon  any  other  breach  of  the 
law.  The  law  which  forbids  the  act  can- 
not consistently  recognize  it  as  conferring 
any  civil  right ;  and  it  wisely  judges  that 
as  it  can  only  prevent  crime  by  visiting 
it  with  punishment,  and  by  taking  away 
temptation,  one  of  the  most  effective 
modes  of  keepFng  men  witliin  tlic  line  of 
duty,  is  to-  prevent  them  from  reaping 
the  advantap^es  which  they  expect  to  de- 
rive from  their  offences.  It  therefore 
refiwes  to  execute  agreements  that  are 
prohibited  \  and  declines  to  assist  an  au- 
thor in  the  perception  of  the  '  ilnhallow- 
ed  profits'  which  he  promised  Irimself, 
from  libelling  his  neighbour,  or  from  dis- 
seminating  immorality  or  sedition.   If  it 


cannot  crush  the  tr»Ae  of  thoee  who  spe- 
oul^te  in  vice  and  crime,  it  divests  it  of 
its  chief  attractions,  by  rendering  it  ha- 
zardous and  unprofitable. 

"  It  is  true,  that  in  the  oonsidenition 
of  cases  of  this  sort,  the  mind  may  be 
embarrassed,  by  seeing  that  the  defen- 
dant, himself  one  of  the  offending  par- 
ties,  is  permitted  to  urge  a  defence  Ibaiid- 
ed  on  his  own  misdeed  and  to  exoncmte 
himself  from  one  charge,  by.shewing  that 
he  is  liable  to  another.  The  reviewer 
has  adopted  this  objectk>n»  talks  of  the 
defendant  being  estopped  from  this  line 
of  argument,  and  alludes  to  the  nuxim, 
that  a  man  shall  not  take  advantage  of 
his  own  wrong;  as  if  he  supposed  it  to 
Yorbid  such  a  defence.  (1)  But  nothing  can 
bea  more  complete pervernon of ihu  manm, 
than  to  ajipfy  it  to  one  who  maste  upon  tke 
criminality  of  the  act,  not  at  conferring  angf 
right  iipoti  himteff',  but  as  taking  away  tbk 

EIGHT  OF  THE  COMFLAINIMG  PABTY.  When 

the  courts  refuse  to  relieve  the  plaintiff 
on  the  ground  of  the  impure  origin  of  his 
alleged  right,  itisnoloutcf  anyjavour  to 
the  defendant ;  it  it  not  decaute  he  kas  aky 
right,  InU  becaute  the  plainly  has  NOifE. 
When  the  pluntiff*s  title  is  found  defec 
tive,  the  action  necessarily  falls  to  the 
ground.  No  farther  inquiry  as  to  either 
party  is  called  for.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  upon  an  investigation  of  the  dif- 
ferent gradations  of  their  guilt.  Whatever 
the  conduct  of-  the  defendant  may  have 
been,  if  the  pbiintiff  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  it  as  an  injury  to  him,  a  Court 
which  hao  only  cognizance  of  dvil  inju- 
ries must  stay  its  hand.  Both  parties  maj 
be  liable  in  another  court,  and  in  another 
form  of  proceeding,  to  the  punishment 
due  to  the  offence  of  which  ^ey  ai« 
jointly  guilty  ;  but  if  it  appear  that  the 
defendant,  however  criminal,  has  done 
no  wrong  towards  the  plaintiff;  that  the 
phiintiff  had  no  right  to  be  invaded,  and 
no  property  to  be  injured,  the  only  ques- 
tion which  the  Court  is  then  competent 
to  consider  is  duposed  of.  It  matters 
not,  therefore,  whether  the  objection  is 
raised  by  the  Court  or  by  tho  defendant 
himself  From  whatever  quarter  it  comes» 
when  it  is  made  apparent,  it  most  pre- 
vail. Tlie  defendant  is  of  coarse  to  exer- 
cise bis  own  discretion  in  his  defence, 
and  though  he  cannot  be  compelled  to 
criminate  himself,  yet  there  is  no  hiw  to 
prevent  him  from  taking  whatever  liber- 
ties he  pleases  with  his  own  character. 
The  probability  isi  that  he  does  himself  . 
no  injustice ;  and  if  he  be  indifferent  to 


(I)  Page  303. 
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inflimy,  li«  Momot  be  restrained  from  an  sated  by  giving  Mm  a  remedy  against  the 
ATOwal,  ifWch,  while  it  frees  him  from  defendant  for  the  wrong  done  to  him  in 
the  plaintiff's  elaim,  aggravates  the  of-    the  interim.   But  reverse  the  case :  sup 


fence  which  be  has  committed,  ftimishes 
evidence  to  assist  in  his  prosecution,  and 
insures  for  him,  if  convicted,  a  heavier 
weight  of  pnntshment.'* 

ITie  Edinbmgb  Reviewer,  however, 
without  oombatting  this  doctirne  as  far 
as  regards  actions  at  law,  boldly  took 
his  stand  on  the  position  that  a  doubt" 
Jill  title  iw  enough  to  entitle  a  man  fo 
crave  an  injunction  in  Chancery,  This 
was  a  point  on  Which  Mr  T.  could  do 
no  more  than  say,  that  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  had  merely  made  an  asser- 


tion wiiout  adiducing  any  proof.  But  JjjJ  J 


pose  an  injunction  granted  upon  a  doubt- 
ful title ;  that  those  doubts  turn  out  to  be 
well  founded,  and  tlie  plaintirs  right  U 
disproved  :  no  reparation  can  then  he  made 
to  the  defendant  for  having  been  deprived, 
perhaps  for  a  long  time,  of  the  exercise 
Of  his  legal  rights.  It  is  the  act  gf  the 
Court  btf  which  he  has  suffered  s  and  be  is 
therefore  without  a  remedy :  he  can  mxN 
ver  no  damage*  for  his  loss :  he  can  have 
no  account  tf  the  profits  which  he  has  been 
prevented  from  making.  It  is  not  there- 
fore a  matter  of  surprise  that  m  a  doubt^ 


r  the  Court  should  rather  encoun* 
U.e^p,«entwriterco.^eswi.l.different   '^^X^^^'^^^''' 


armour.  In  the  first  place,  he  says, 
that  if  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  be 
r^t,  all  Chancery  hamsters,  and  aU 
Chancery  solicitors,  as  well  as  all  Lord 
Chancellors,  from  time  immemorial 
have  been  wrong  in  practice ; — all  have 
been  combined  in  a  oonspiracy  for 
scourging  the  claimants  before  that 
court,  because  all  have  held  the  exact- 
ly opfNwte  doctrine.  But  what  is  the 
reason  of  the  thiag  ? 

'*  To  consider  the  principle,iqpon  which 
injunctions  should  be  applied :  k  is  elear, 
in  the  first  pkice,  that  it  would  bo  an  ex- 
tremely strong  measure  to  restrain  a  per 


mtttittg  an  h^fury  which  it  CANNOT  redress. 
In  an  early  case  (2)  where  the  right  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  to  print  liibies 
for  sale  was  in  question,  the  Lord  Keeper 
Guildford,  though  his  own  opinion  in- 
clined against  them,  only  directed  a  trial 
of  the  right  at  law.  "  And  though  the 
plaintiffiB  pressed  much  for  an  injunction, 
to  stay  the  University  printers  from  go- 
ing on  with  the  printing  bibles,  until  the 
trial  had  settled  the  right,  yet  the  Lord 
Keeper  refused  to  grant  it,  in  regard  that 
in  case  the  right  should  be  found  witli 
them,  they  would  by  such  prohibition>re- 
ceive  a  prejudice,  that  he  could  not  com- 


son  from  tlie  enjoyment  of  property,  not   -pensate  or  make  good  to  them."    "  A 


because  it  belongs  to  another,  but  be- 
cause another  is  attempting  to  make  out 
that  it  is  his.  That  there  should  be  no 
right  without  a  remedy,  is  an  acknow- 
ledged truth;  it  is  equally  fit  that  there 
should  be  no  remedy  without  a  right.  It 
lies  upon  him  who  complains  to  prove 
his  title ;  if  he  has  only  half  proved  it, 
and  thrown  uncertainty  upon  the  case, 
the  Court  is  presented  with  a  choice  ef 
difficulties.  The  defendant  may  |ie  in- 
jured by  granting  the  ii^unotion;  the    ^^ ^ 

plaintiff  by  withholding  it    When  .these    paints  and  copyrights,  '*  where  the 
probabilities  are  balanced,  the  gfowtda    matter  in -dispute  being  the  privilege 


doubtful  legal  title,"  said  Lord  Mans- 
field, (3)  **  must  be  tried  «t  law,  before 
it  can  be  made  the  ground  of -an  injunc» 
tion.  Injunctions  of  this  kind  are  rightly 
and  properly  refused.  In  a  DOusfTFUL 
CASE,  rr  irouLD  be  iNiQurry  to  gbamt 
VBEM :  because,  jf  it  should  come  out  that 
the  plaintiff  has  no  legal  title,  the  defendaiht 
ISINJUflED  BT  THE  INJUNCTION,  AND  CAN 
HAVE  NO  EEFAaATION." 

These  principles  apply  with  peculiar 
and  overwhelroing  power  to  cases  of 


upon  which  the  practice  of  enjoining  was 
introduced  no  longer  apply.  A  jwrisdio- 
tion  which  has  for  Us  olffect  to  stop  a  mani-^ 
/est  wrong,  ought  not  to  be  exercised  in  a  case 
where  it  is  as  likely  to  commit  as  to  prevent 
u^fustice.  This  consideration  alone  would 
make  the  Court  stand  neuter  i  but  there 
Uanotherof  equal  weight,   ante  «tf/*rt    ^^^.g  ,^y  be.  to  deprive  him  of  evefy- 


of  exclusive  saU,  to  restrain  others  is 
to  give  the  plantifffor  the  time  a//  that 
he  is  seeking  to  prove  his  right  to." 
Above  all,  in  r^ard  to  a  new  book,  it 
is  evident  that  to  restrain  a  man  from 
having  the  benefit  of  the  first  popular 
thirst  and  curiosity,  is  often,  and  al- 


Omrthas'the power  ^remedying:  theother 
is  without  redress.  If  a  plaintiff,  unable  to 
obtain  an  injunction,  succeeds  in  esta- 
blishing his  claim,  the  delay  is  oompen- 


thmg. ^ 

in  consequence  of  an  injunction,  lie 
can  have,  as  Lord  Mansbeld  says  ex-i 
presfdy,  no  reparation. 


(2)  Hilk  V.  University  of  Oxford,  1  Vem.  275. 


(3>  4  Burr.  S40Q. 
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"  There  is  much  plaasibilityjn  tlieiur* 
/fuiaent,  that,  pending  the  ^tigstion,  the 
property  should  be  preserved  for  the  be* 
nefit  of  both  parties.  The  French  sys- 
tem, alluded  to  by  the  Reviewer,  of  im- 
pounding  the  whole  impression  tiU  the 
character  of  -the  work  is  determined,  in 
other  respects  highly  objectionable,woaId, 
by  imposing  the  same  terms  on  all,  ac- 
complish this  purpose  &irly«  But  it  would 
be  a  singular  mode  of  jyreservmg  the  pnh- 
peril/,  to  tie  vp  the  hands  (f  the  one  par^, 
Ofid  allow  the  other  to  waste  and  exhaust  ii 
at  j[fleasurej  to  suffer  it  to  be  rendered  oa- 
iuelesst  and  to  put  the  profit  into  the  ^wJceti 
of  him,  w/iose  rigfU  to  it  is  as  doubtftU  as  thai 
of /us  opponent. 

*'  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  a  rule 
partly  originating  in  consideration  for  the 
<^efeudant*8  interest,  ought  not  to  be  ap- 
plied to  one,  who  having  pirated  a  book, 
alleges  it  to  be  of  immoral  tendency. 
But  it  is  for  the  criminal  courts  to  deal 
with  such  conduct  according  to  its  de- 
merits. It^amous  as  tiu:  par^  may  be,  the 
^vU  tribunals  Jtave  no  power  to  punish  him; 
they  cannot  look  at  the  criminality  of  an 
act,  except  when  an  application  for  their 
assistance  is  founded  upon  it.  ^  a  man 
Monks  JU  to  deal  in  libels,  the  ComriofChan^ 
eery  is  not  the  Court  to  interfere  Ufith  his 
business,  and  any  approach  to  a  power  so 
dangerous  and  unconstitutional,  cannot  be 
too  mnch  deprecated.  If  where  an  injunc- 
tion has  been  granted  to  restrain  the  sale 
of  a  book,  it  turns  out  to  be  libellous,  and 
therefore  not  the  subject  of  property,  the 
.Court  of  Chancery  will  have  been  guilty 
^f  an  improper  encroachment  on  the  au- 
thority of  other  courts ;  it  wSl  have  .w^ 
Justly  inflicted  on  the  defendant,  a  punish^ 
ment  in  addition  to  that  invuidcdbythelawg 
and  it  will  with  equal  u\pistice  luxve  reward^' 
ed  the  pUdH^forilyB  offence  he  has  comf 
milted, 

**  To  revert  to  the  general  proposition, 
that  a  doubtful  legal  right  is  not  sufficient 
to  entitle  a  plaintiff  to  an  injunction  ;  it 
will  be  useful  to  notice  a  few  of  the  au- 
thorities bearing  upon  it,  which  have 
escaped  the  search  of  the  reviewer.  He 
would  have  found  it  laid  down  in  express 


z»» 


terms,  in  the  first  book  wiwrilf  P«t  n^ 
the  hands  of  a  student  of  the  praetioe  «if 
courts  of  equity.  (4)  ThA  cases  decided 
'upon  this  ground  are  numberless.  In 
two  upon  patents  granted  by  the  Crown,(6) 
the  validity  of  which  was  questioned^ 
Lord  Keeper  Guildford  declined  eajoob- 
log,  till  they  bad  been  tried  at  law:  he 
oould  not,  be  said,  <  grant  an  unjusctMW 
in  any  ease  but  where  a  man  has  a  plain 
right  to  be  quieted  in  it.*  (6)  The  rule 
of  requiring  a  legal  right  to  be  made  dear 
by  a  trial  at  law,  before  granting  an  ha- 
junction  upon  it,  waa  frequently  acted 
on  in  the  time  of  liord  Hardwick.(7) 
In  a  doubtful  case,  (8)  between  two  par- 
tentees.  Lord  Northmgton  refused  to  in- 
terfere by  injunction.  In  two  cases,  (9) 
in  which  the  question  of  the  existence  of 
a  perpetual  copyright  was  dhtcussed,  he 
refused  to  enjoin  till  after  trial,  statmg 
that  the  point  was  of  too  much  difficulty 
and  consequence  to  be  decided  without 
the  opinion  of  the  judges.  He  pursued 
the  same  eoorse  in  the  great  case  of  filiU 
lar  V.  Taylor :  ( 10)  after  the  dectskm  of  die 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  Injunctkni 
was  granted.  (11)  Lord  Thurk»w,  with 
cfaaraeteristie  vigour  of  e^ressioo,  hat 
thus  laid  down  the  rule :  *  The  power 
the  Court  exeocises  to  grant  injunetioBa 
is  great,  and  therefore  it  is  cautious  how 
it  exercises  so  laige  a  power ;  and  I  will 
follow  my  predecessors.  I  will  not  »y 
that  the  Court  will  not  grant  an  injane- 
tion  upon  particular  circumstances^  bat  I 
am  far  from  thinking,  that  when  a  tight 
is  doubtful,  the  Court  will  grant  an  in- 
junction. This  case  arises  upon  the  con- 
struction of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
is  doubtful,  whether  the  defendaets  have 
a  right  to  make  a  cut  or  not ;  yet  as  it  is 
not  dear  the  defendants  have  not  exer- 
dsed  the  power  given  by  the  Act,  I  will 
not  interfere.  Therefore  take  nothiaff 
by  tb^  motion.'  (12)^TIie  decisioDS  of 
the  present  Lord  Chancdlor  might  per- 
haps be  excepted  to  by  the  Reviewer,  but 
they  will  at  least  shew  that  he  is  mistaken 
in  supposing  his  Lordship  to  be  an  a»- 
thority  against  hUnselt  In  refusing  aa 
injunction  in  a  case  which  occurred  in  the 


(4)  '^  Where  the  title  is  doubtful,  or  disputed,  as  between  devisee  and  heir  at  lav,  or 
otherwise,  an  injunction  will  not  be  grantecU"  Maddock's  ChanccryPractice,  toL  i,  p. 
138,  2d  edition. ' 

(5)  Anon.  1  Yem.  120.'  East  India  Company  v.  Sandys,  ibid,  127. 
(6)  1.  Yem.  120.        (7)  WhitebuTch  v.  Hi^  2  Atk.  391.    Lofd  Tenham  9»  Her- 
bert,  ibid.  483.    Anon.  2  Yes.  sen.  414. 

(8)  Baskett  v.  Cunnhigham,  2  Eden,  137* 

(9)  Osborne  v.  Donaldson.    Milkr  v.  Donaldson,  2  Eden,  327. 

(10)  Reg.  Ub.  B.  1765,  folio  325.  (11)  See  4  Bur.  2408. 

02)  Field  v.  Jackson,  2  Dick,  599. 
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tat  yaw  «ft»r  his  «levatiMm  to  the  tM]«» 
I^ord  £ldon  mud,  '  The  Court  ought  not 
to  gnat  an  injunction  unless  there  is  po^ 
sitive  evidence  of  actuel  title.'  (13)  In 
the  tat  cBse(l4)  in  which  tbesabject 
of  the  copyright  of  libeiloos  publicntions 
suae  under  his  consideiation,  another 
qnestioB  was  aUo  laised*  depending  oa 
the  legal  effeet  of  an  agreementy  and  in 
perfect  conformity  with  the  usual  prin- 
ciple, the  injunction  was  refused  till  that 
point  shoold  be  tried  at  law*  In  cases  of 
trospass,  to  which*  in  modern  times,  Che 
i^medy  of  injunction  has  been  eztended» 
the  rule  of  requiring  a  clear  legal  title  is 
even  more  strictly  observed.  'l^eCourtt* 
says  the  Lord  Chancellor,  *  has  certainly 
proceeded  to  extend  ii^junctions  to  tres» 
pass,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it  ever  gnmt- 
ed  on  that  head,  where  the  &ct  of  the 
pUintilf*s  title  to  the  property  on  which 
waste  was  committed,  was  disputed  by 
the  answer.'  (15)  Thus  where  the  title 
to  land,  depending  on  the  validity  of  a 
will,  is  disputed  between  the  heir  and  de- 
visee, an  injunction  to  restrain  the  party 
^  in  possession,  insisting  on  bis  right,  from 
cutting  timber,  will  not  be  granted.  (16) 
The  implicit  deference  of  an  Edinbui^h 
Reviewer  is  due  to  the  authority  of  Lord 
Ersldneu  His  Lordship's  view  of  tbe  n»> 
ture  of  the  title,  which  justifies  an  injunc* 
tion,  may  be  coUected  from  the  case  of 
Qvaneyv.  Longman,  (17)  where  the  de- 
fendant was  restrained  from  publishing 
the  trial  of  Lord  Melville,  the  House  of 
Lords  having  conferred  tlie  privilege  of 
printmg  it  upon  the  plaintiff.  He  would 
not,  he  said,  have  granted  the  injunction^ 
unless  he  had  bad  a  strong  impression, 
that  be  should  continue  of  tbe  same  opi- 
nion. ^  In  tbis  case,*  he  proceeded,  '  if 
there  had  been  no  direct  precedent,  I 
should  not  have  granted  tbe  injunction, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  practice  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  without  taking  the 
opinion  of  a  Court  of  Law ;  according  to 
the  authorities  upon  which  I  insisted  in 
the  case  of  Bruce  v.  Bruce,  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  ought  not,  unless  a  clear  legal 
title  is  established,  to  grant  an  injunc- 
tion.' •'  (18) 

What  follows,  however,  in  regard  to 
paicTiisy  is  still  more  deserving  of  the 
closest  attention.  Our  friend  Mr  T. 
asked  *'  if  they  could  shew  any  protec- 
tion of  a  patent  poison  ?"  Thjfi  shrewd 


floett  ia  turaed  into  MmetiiiBg  very 
different  ftom  a  guess,  by  the  passsf^ 
we  are  about  to  quote,  in  reference  to 
the  fiai  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown, 
he.  In  treating  of  the  diffbreooes 
which  exist  between  the  cases  of  a  pa- 
tent and  the  copyright,  he  ^ua  expres* 
aes  himself: — 

"  They  differ  in  flits,  that  a  patent 
must  receive  the  Jtai  of  the  law  officers 
of  tbe  crown,  whote  duty  Uisto  refect  U  jT 
m»pn»per,  and  that  it  is  open  to  any  one^ 
entering  a  caveat,  to  contest  the  grant 
before  it  passes  the  great  seal.  These 
previous  sanctions,  though  liir  fh>m  being 
conclusive*  allbnl  some  presumption  in 
Ihvour  of  its  validity,  and  periiaps  may 
have  had  some  influence,  together  with 
4he  respect  alwa)^  paid  to  usage  and  long 
possession,  in  establishing  the  practice^ 
by  which,  when  there  has  been  fbr  a  con- 
siderable time,  exclusive  enjoyment  on 
the  part  of  a  patentee,  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, though  the  legal  validity  of  his  pa- 
tent may  be  doubtful,  continues  his  pos* 
session,  by  granting  an  injunction  pend- 
ing the  litigation.  Tliis  is  done  only 
when  there  has  been  what  the  &ord  Chan- 
cellor terms, '  a  reatonoNy  long  and  undb^ 
puied  ptmediofi  under  colour  ofthepatenii^ 
*  an  exclusive  possession  of  some  dinmi< 
flon.*  In  such  cases,  it  is  thought  less 
hazardous  to  extend  for  a  short  time  long- 
er, the  exclusive  enjoyment  which  the  de> 
fendants  have  acquiesced  in,  than  to  al- 
low it  at  once  to  be  put  an  end  to,  when  it 
may  turn  out  to  have  been  well  founded* 

*'  The  want  of  strict  analogy  between 
the  possession  of  a  corporeal  subject,  and 
that  of  an  exclusive  privilege,  and  the 
difficulty  of  fixing  with  precision  what 
length  of  enjoyment  shall  be  deemed  su£* 
ficient,  have  led  to  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  this  practice.  (19)  But  whether 
well  founded  or  not,  it  is  limited  to  those 
patents  under  which  there  has  been  a  con- 
tuiued  enjoyment.  With  recent  patents, 
uncotifirmed  by  time,  the  PMAcncE  is  ram 
MXFEMsx.  *  When  the  patent,'  says  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  *  is  but  of  yesterday, 
and  upon  an  application  being  made  for 
an  injunction,  it  is  endeavoured  to  be 
shewn  In  opposition  to  it,  that  there  ia 
no  good  specification,  or  otherwise  that 
the  patent  ought  not  to  have  been  grant- 
ed, the  Court  will  not,  from  its  own  no- 
tions resnecting  the  matter  in  disputej^ 


(13)  Davies  v.  Leo,  6  Ves.  787. 

(U)  Walcou  V.  Walker,  7  Ves.  1.  (16)  19  Ves.  147. 

(16)  10  Ves.  155.  Smith  v.  CoUyer,  8  Ves.  89.  See  Hanson  v.  Gardiner,  7  Ves.  305. 

(17)  13  Ves.  493.  (18)  13  Ves.  607. 

(19)  Sec  Evans's  Collection  of  Statutes,  voL  h.  p.  9. 
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Act  Upon  tliA  pfMumed  validlt j  or  invalU 
ditf  of  the  patent,  without  the  right  ha- 
ving been  ascertained  hy  a  previous  trial  i 
but  will  send  the  patentee  to  Jaw,  and 
oblige  him  to  establish  the  validity  of.hia 
patent  in  a  court  of  law,  before  tt  will  give 
him  the  benefit  of  an  injunction.'  (20)— 
Whenever  a  case  shall  arise,  depending 
on  the  doubtful  tendency  of  a  work,  after 
a  long  exclusive  eigoyment  of  the  copy- 
right  by  the  author,  the  Court  will  be 
called  on  to  consider  whether  the  excep- 
tion, in  the  case  of  patents,  to  the  usual 
rule,  extends  also  to  literary  productions. 
In  the  meantime^  it  is  obvious  that  it 
could  not  in  any  way  be  -applied  to  the 
recent  cases  on  copyright,  in  whidi  the 
pirate  has  followed  the  publisher  so  close- 
ly, that  the  exclusive  possession  has 
scarcely  existed  at  all.  In  the  last  in- 
stance of  the  kind  (Don  Juan,  Cantos  6^ 
If  and  8),  so  rapid  was  the  printing,  that 
tlie  appearance  of  the  original  and  spu- 
rious editions  was  almost  conteroporan^ 
ous,  and  tlie  injunction  was  applied  for 
within  a  very  few  days  after  the  first  pub- 
lication. A  rule,  founded  on  long  posses- 
sion, has  but  little  connection  with  such 
cases.  What  resemblance  do  they  bear 
to  the  case  of  Bolton  and  Watt's  patent^ 
exclusively  enjoyed  for  twenty-three  years, 
and  sanctioned  by  an  act  of  parliament 
extending  the  term  ?" 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  conldnot 
but  be  struck  with  the  similarity  of 
procedure  in  regard  to  new  books  and 
recent  patents :  but  he  endeavoured 
to  meet  the  difficulty  by  telling  us, 
that 

"  In  a  case  of  a  new  patent,  where 
an  injunction  was  refused,  *  Lord  l^ldon 
in  the  interim,  held  the  defendant  to  an 
account  of  every  shilling  which  he  had 
drawn  from  the  alleged  violation  of  that 
whichjeventually  proved  to  be  no  right  at 
all ;'  and  a  little  further,  be  adds,  <  We 
have  no  hint,  therefore,  in  this  analogous 
case,  of  leaving  property  to  the  jeopardy 
of  a  doubt.'  Now,  certainly,  if  this  hold- 
ing to  account  were,  as  from  the  language 
employed  the  reader  might  suppose,  some 
process  by  which  the  defendant  was  to 
render  an  account  of  bis  profits,  pay  them 
over,  or  deposit  them  in  court,  it  might 
justify  the  reviewer  in  attaching  impor- 
tance to  it  But  when  it  is  known  that 
it  is  only  an  order  to  the  defencVmt  to  do 
that,  whidi  of  course  he  does  without 
being  ordered,— -to  keep  an  account  of 
his  dealings  in  his  own  books,  without 
giving  any  one  even  a  right  to  inspect 
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tfaem,*^-tt  becomes  IndlcnMfi  to  hear  It 
spoken  oi;  as  if  it  gave  some  substantial 
security  agsSnst  the  jeopaidy  of  doubts^ 
and  as  if  it  bore  any  comparison,  hi  point 
of  efficacy,  to  an  injmu^on.  It  leaves  It 
open  to  the  other  party  to  persist  m  the 
invasion  of  the  supposed  right,  and  ^ves 
no  security  for  ultimate  reimbursement. 
The  defendant,  in  the  event  of  the  plain- 
tifTs  succeeding,  would  always  be  com- 
pelled to  exhibit  his  accounts,  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  the  profits  which 
he  nas  made ;  and  the  only  possible  uti- 
lity of  this  onler  is,  that  it  prevents  htm 
in  that  case  from  setting  up  the  absurd 
pretence  of  his  having  kept  no  accounts. 
It  is  in  fact  the  mere  shadow  of  a  reme- 
dy; and  if  a  plaintiff,  fidling  in  an  appli- 
cation for  an  injunction,  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  ask  for  such  a  direction  to 
the  defendant,  it  is  only  because  it  indi- 
cates that  the  Court  does  not  wholly  re- 
nounce jurisdiction  in  the  case,  and  thinks 
it  possible  that  he  may  succeed.  In  the 
last  of  the  cases  now  under  discussion,  a 
duvction  for  the  defendant  to  keep  an  ac- 
count formed  part  of  the  Vice-Cfaanoel- 
lor's  order  dissolving  the  injunction.  If 
desired  by  the  plaintiff,  it  would  of  coarse 
be  always  granted,  unless  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  was  very  strongly  and  decided- 
ly against  him." 

It  is  painful  to  omit  the  ekborate 
argument,  by  which  all  that  the  Re- 
viewer had  done  in  anything  like  the 
shape  of  quoting  positive  authorities 
in  his  own  favour^  is  for  ever  demolish- 
ed^ (vide  p.  19 — ^29  inclui.')  But  we 
must,  as  mudi  as  possible,  confine  our- 
selves to  what  unprofessional  readers 
will  understand,  and  so  come  we  at 
once  to  the  case  of  theatrical  iDJunc- 
tions. 

"  Nor  are  the  cases  upon  the  ques- 
tion, whether  theatrical  representation  be 
an  infringement  of  copyright,  at  all  more 
favourable  to  the  reviewer.  When  the 
point  was  looked  upon  as  clear,  injunc- 
tions were  granted :  when  it  was  found 
to  be  doubtfril,  they  ceased.  It  appeared 
so  reasonable  diat  the  author  alone  should 
enjoy  this  mode  of  deriving  profit  from 
his  work,  that  no  doubt  appears  to  have 
suggested  itself  at  first,  as  to  the  legalitf 
of  the  prevailing  usage  and  understand- 
ing: the  injunctions  were  accordingly 
granted.  But  when  in  the  case  of  Murray*. 
EUiston,  the  pouit  was  raised  and  aigned 
by  the  defendant's  counsel,  and  it  was 
nwde  apparent  that  the  right  was  hi  from 
clear,  the  result  was^  that  the  Lord  Chaa- 


(20)  3  Mcr.  624. 
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oellor  referred  ittoaeourt  of  law:  intlie 
meftntime  lie  dissolved  the  injunction; 
and  Maruio  Faliero  continued  on  the 
tUge,  and  terminated  its  theatrical  ca- 
reer before  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  (21)  had  pronounced  its 
representation  to  be  lawful.  The  his- 
tory of  this  question  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  rule,  that  a  doubtful  right  will 
not  support  an  injunction." 

The  arguments  which  this  writer 
uses,  in  regard  to  the  alledged  actual 
protection  of  libellous  and  immoral 
writers  in  former  times,  have  been  al- 
most all  anticipated  by  Mr  T.'a  letter 
in  our  August  Number.  We  must, 
howeyer,  make  room  for  these  few  ex- 
cellent sentences. 

**  It  has  never  been  intimated,  that  if 
the  general  design  and  tendency  of  a 
book  be  harmless,  it  is  to  be  deprived  of 
the  ri|^ts  of  property  by  a  few  slight 
trespasses  on  decorum,  by  an  occasional 
levity  or  coarseness  of  eiq>ression,  or  by 
trifling  sallies  of  ill  humour.(22)  Thewri. 
tings  of  Pope,  Swift,  and  Gay,  which  are 
mentioned,  are  certainly  liable  to  such 
charges ;  but  they  could  not  be  accused 
of  making  it  their  peculiar  object  to  pro- 
psgate  trreligion,  to  teach  men  to  dispute 
the  goodness  of  their  Creator,  or  to  uiw 
dermine  morality  by  destroying  the  eab 
peetations  of  a  state  of  retribution ;  nor 
could  it  be  said  that  they  were  written* 
in  a  tone  of  determined  profligacy,  stu- 
diously inculcating  licentiousness,  and 
laughing  away  every  virtuous  and  ho- 
nouraUe  sentiment  It  is  besides  to  be 
considered,  that  the  temper  and  taste  of 
the  age  of  Pope  and  Swift  differed  widely 
on  these  points  from  that  which  now 
prevails.  The  reviewer  has  well  obser- 
ved,  that  some  of  their  works  are  such  as 
no  person  with  the  least  pretension  to 
character  would  at  present  avow;  and 
the  remark  might  be  extended  to  many 
others  of  the  most  admired  writmgs  oif 
the  former  part  of  the  kist  century.  The 
editors  of  Pope  have  been  greatly  censu- 
red in  the  present  sge,  for  admitting  some 
of  these  pieces  to  a  phM»  in  their  coUee- 
tu>ns.  Much  that  was  then  reckoned  the 
mere  ]dayfulness  of  an  elegant  wit,  woukl 
now  be  denounced  as  offensive  to  decen* 
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cy;  and,  in  the  same  way,  wfaAt  was  then 
the  common  style  of  controversy  and  of 
satire,  would  now  be  justly  condemned  as 
gross  scurrility.  It  must  be  admitted  and  ht- 
mented,  that  indecency  and  personal  abuse 
are  not  extinct  amongst  our  writers ;  but 
such  publications  are  now  differently  re- 
ceived ;  though  read,  they  are  universally 
reprobated;  they  never  appear  as  the 
productions  of  any  respectable  author ; 
and  even  the  publisher  has  been  known 
to  decline  placing  his  name  in  the  title- 
page.  Yet,  formerly,  men  of  talent  and 
feputation  did  not  blush  to  avow  such 
works,  and  apparently  witiiout  any  dimi- 
nution of  their  estimation  in  society. 
This  altered  itate  cffeeUng  carries  with  it 
a  variation  in'the/iracfica/^;^!^:^  of  the  law 
of  libel.  The  question  of  what  is  so  far 
prejudicial  to  public  morals  or  private 
cfamcter,  as  to  deserve  punishment,  be- 
ing one  not  capaHe  <f  a  dOennmaiion  by 
technical  rules^  and  being  therefore  left 
in  general  to  the  di$creiwn  of  a  jury,  tkt 
decmon  of  it  nmM  be  mamly  Ctfluenoed  ly 
the  habiu  and  tentimentM  ^  Ske  age.  It; 
therefore,  it  were  true,  that  any  of  the 
works  referred  to^  as  having  received 
protection,  could  now  be  justly  deemed 
obnoxious  to  the  law,  it  would  still  be 
quite  natural  that  a  different  view  should 
formerly  have  been  taken  of  them.'* 

This  brinsB  us  directly  to  the  con- 
clusion whicn  Mr  T.'s  sagacity  leapt 
to.  It  is  not  the  Chancellor's  faulty  if 
publishers,  by  craving  injunctions  to 
protect  their  books,  instead  of  institu- 
ting prosecutions  in  the  law  courts, 
voluntarily  make  him  their  jury :  and 
he,  acting  at  their  prayer  as  their  jury, 
must  act  like  a  jury ;  that  is,  somewhat 
under  the  influence  of  the  feelings  of 
the  age  to  which  he  belongs  ;^he  must 
embcMv  in  his  particalar  decision  the 
general  decisions  of  living  intellect — 
wat  intellect  of  which,  in  the  present 
instance,  he  himself  happens  to  be  one 
of  the  most  distinguishes  ornaments. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  author  of 
this  yery  yaluable  tract  may  think  we 
have  made  rather  too  ftee  with  his 
To  say  truth,  could  we  have 
permitteu  perscmal  access  to  him. 


(21)  5  Bam.  &  Aid.  607. 
<22)  Thus,  in  one  ease,  (Hime  v.  Bale,  2  Campb.  27.  n.)  an  objection  was  ndsed  to 
the  tendency  of  a  faomorous  song,  oontainhig  these  lines : 

*  Tbmigta  JmOm,  *Us  kBown, 
Caa  we  thmugh  a  mllUtoae* 
She  can't  lee  thtough  Abraham  Newland/ 

This  was  said  to  be  a  reflection  on  the  administration  of  justice,  but  the  argument  did 
not  prevaiL  The  Court  did  not  think  of  applying  the  law  of  libel  to  a  raeie  harmless 
jesu    It  was  compared  to  the  Beggaf  s  Opera,  one  of  the  works  alluded  to  above. 
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lie  sbimld  liare  asked  his  leare  to  re- 
jHint  the  whde  of  them  ^vithout  raa- 
tilation  or  coroineiit, — and  as  it  is^  he 
must  just  be  confbnted  with  this  apo- 
loffy ;  that  we  were  anxious  to  plaoe 
what  he  has  done  under  the  eyes  of 
many  who  could  hare  no  chance  of 
seeing  the  pamphlet  itself.  We  feel 
in  the  lofty  character^  and  uniTersal 
estimation^  of  the  present  Chancellor, 
all  the  interest  which  reverence  can 
inspire :  and — seeing  him  thoroughly, 
ana  effectually^  and  unanswerably) 
ylndicated  from  a  long  sequence  of  ela- 
borate calumnies,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  attack  not  merely  the  judge  and 
the  minister,  but  the  honest  man  and  the 
enlightened  gentleman-^we  thought 
it  our  duty  to  enable  all  our  readers, 
and  more  especially  those  who  reside 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  only  mart 
of  pamphlets,  to  partake  our  gratifi* 
cation  and  our  triumph. 

For  the  rest,  we  should  hope  that 
the  present  publication  may  be  recei-» 
yed  as  a  salutary  warning  by  Mr 
Brougham  hirosellr,  and  by  certain  mi- 
nor spirits,  who,  without  anything  of 
Mr  Brougham's  talents,  are  so  fond  of 
aping  Mr  Brougham's  insolence. 

As  for  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  the  next  time  he  admits  an 
attack,  openly  stigmatizing  the  Coti-* 
duct,  and  casting  out  suspicious  hints, 
(to  say  the  least  of  it,)  as  to  the  no- 
Tivxs  of  the  Chancellor,  he  ought  to 
remember,  that  he  subiects  his  Lon- 
don publisher  to  the  risk  of  a  punish- 
ment very  diffisrent  from  that  of  a  re« 
fused  injunction.  And  the  sovereign 
scorn  or  indifference  with  which  the 
Chancellor  has  refrained,  on  all  simi- 
lar occasions,  from  exercising  the  se- 
vere power,  both  coercive  and  punito- 
ry, wnich  the  law  really  has  placed  in 
his  hands,  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
respect  due  to  thathigh  tribunal,  ought 
eertainly.to  make  all  those  blush  ^o 
have  insinuated  against  him,  like  thia 
ra^,  and  ignorant  and  malevolent  re- 
viewer, the  charges,  most  alien  to  his 
nature,  of  politim  viodictiveness  and 
judicial  intolerance. 

Weakall  oondude  with  onemore  Quo- 
tation. The  same  things  have  in  effect 
been  said  before  often  enough;  but 
ihej  are  things  that  cannot  be  said  too 
often,  nor  considered  too  seriously— 
and  diey  never  will  be  said  better  than 
by  our  author. 

**  In  an  srtifieial  state  of  society,  a 
Urge  demand  for  rictous  excitement  will 
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always  exist,  and  there  win  dwap  be 
found  persons  willing,  fyt  an  ada^iiste 
remuneration,  to  employ  themsdves  in 
supplying,  exciting,  and  propagating,  this 
depraved  appetite.  By  taking  away  the 
prospect  of  gain,  they  are  diyerted  to 
some  more  honourable  course.  It  is  isB- 
poMible  to  say  to  what  extent  tiiis  may 
already  have  operated.  It  is  often  seen, 
that  the  appearance  of  an  highly  suoeess- 
ftil  work,  by  stimnlating  crowds  of  imita- 
tors, gives  a  new  direction  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day.  If  such  had  been  the 
consequence  of  some  of  the  puUicatiom^ 
to  which  the  principle  in  questioo  has 
lately  been  api^ied,  it  b  eectain  that 
pidriie  BMMala  and  taste  would  have  ex- 
perienced a  serious  shock.  We  see  the 
application  of  the  law  to  thoae  individaai 
works,  but  we  cannot  know  how  many 
asplcaots  after  the  rewards  and  distiae- 
tions  of  litemture,  would,  if  the  law  had 
not  deterred  them«  have  adopted  thesaoM 
tone,  and  echoed  the  same  sentimeBti, 
varjring  only  the  style  and  form,  so  as  to 
adapt  their  writings  to  the  tastes  and  ca- 
paeities  of  every  class.  The  more  adven- 
turous would  probably  have  struck  out 
some  new,  and  yet  unknown  line  of  li- 
eentious  composition ;  they,  in  their 
tarn,  would  have  had  their  followers  and 
imitators,  and  no  one  can  say  how  lar  the 
extension  of  profligaey  might  have  attest- 
ed the  sttoeess  of  dieir  labours^ 

**  Theioss  which  may  possibly  be  suC. 
fered  by  the  author  of  a  work,  not  of  a 
criminal  nature,  is  another  popular  ground 
of  objection  to  the  law  on  this  sub^eet. 
If  it  be  meant  by  those  who  adopt  it^  that 
this  law  may  be  erroneously  applied  to 
productions  ^ich  are  clearly  harmleai^ 
it  can  only  be  said  that  such  objeetioas 
apply  equally  to  all  human  laws,  for  they 
are  all  open  to  maladministration.  When 
sneh  instances  occur,  the  judge,  and  not 
the  law,  is  in  fimlt  But  if  it  be  said,  that 
when  a  vrork,  really  within  the  mle^^ 
a  work,  the  propriety  and  innocenee  of 
which  are  by  no  means  elear,  nwy  even- 
tually be  found  capable  of  supporting  an 
action,  and  that  the  author  may  then  have 
been  injured  by  the  denial  of  an  injunc- 
tion in  the  meantime^  the  answer  is,  that 
while  hi»case  was  uncertain,  he  had  no 
right  to  such  relief.  The  extent  of  his  wf" 
fering  is,  that  he  mvst  have  reeourteto  an  ac- 
tion, the  onfy  remedy  which  the  law  gives Jbr 
the  generality  of  wromgM,  Mumteeeuimikai 
proceeding  wiUtfamne  be /iMowed  by  ampla 
damagUi  ineaeuired,  not  merefy  by  the  lost  ke 
has  tugered,  but  by  the  indignation  nahtrai- 
ly  excited  by  the  defendanlCt  conduct.  It  is 
true,  that  the  latter  may,  perhaps  be  un- 
able to  pay ;  and  this  is  the  only  contin- 
18 
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gency  bj  which*  in  such  cases,  the  suthor 
can  ultimately  be  a  loser.  It  is,  however, 
a  misfortune  not  peculiar  to  his  case. 
Eveiy  one  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  per- 
sons incapable  of  making  compensation. 
Pooerhf  and  waoivencif  are  etMt  which  U  it 
not  in  the  power  of  the  law  to  cure. 

**  It  is  satisfactory  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son fbr  supposing  any  loss  of  this  kind  to 
hare  been  sustained  m  the  cases  which 
have  hitherto  occurred.  In  the  two  first 
of  them,  the  plaintiffs  have  tliemselves 
acquiesced  in  the  decision.  They  have 
not  thought  fit  to  have  recourse  to  ac- 
tions, eitiier  with  a  view  to  damages,  to 
secure  the  future  sale,  or  to  relieve  their 
feelings  from  the  wounds  which  the  doubts 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  are  said  to  infltet 
in  cases  of  this  sort :  No  appeal  has  been 
made  from  his  judgments  to  a  jury.  The 
third  case  has  only  btely  occurred,  and, 
as  some  further  proceedings  may  perhaps 
be  taken,  we  shall  suppress  the  refleetions 
it  suggests.  In  the  instances  in  which 
tiie  pintey  has  been  quietly  submitted  tov 
the  parties  who  have  not  thought  their 
eases  fit  to  be  laid  before  a  Chancellor  or 
a  jury,  can  searcely  complain  of  the  law 
having  been  improperly  applied  against 
them. 
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"  But,  granting  that  some  kMt  shouU 
occasionally  he  thus  incurred,  it  is  on^ 
the  danger  of  which  has  been  volnntariiji 
encountered,  and  iHii^  wtU  seldom  iaU 
on  persons  peculiarly  Reserving  of  sym* 
pathy.  When  Wilkes  was  asked  by  arfo* 
reigner,  how  far  the  law  of  Ei^land  would 
permit  libel  and  sedition  to  be  carried,  he 
is  said  to  have  replied  that  he  did  not  yet 
know,  but  that  he  was  trying  to  ascertain 
it  experimentally.  The  same  spirit  itUl  ac^ 
tuates  somes  they  make  it  their  butinets  ta 
achieve  all  the  mitcki^s  of  which  the  press  can 
he  made  the  instrumentt  while  stutfying  to 
evade  the  punishment  due  to  their  intentions. 
Such  persons  may  now  and  then  experi- 
ence from  this  rule  a  short  interruption 
of  their  profits,  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
thought  desuiible  that  oua  lavs  should 
be  altered  to  suit  their  visws,  and  to  give 
increased  encouragement  to  THsm  pux^ 
surra." 

We  have  no  notion  who  the  author 
of  this  admirable  tract  is ;  but  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  the  talents  he  baa 
displayed,  leave  a  wide  field  for  speca« 
ktion  as  to  this,  among  the  profes* 
aionai  circles  of  London. 


PANACEAS  FOR  POVERTT. 

'  I  like  not  the  humour  of  bread  and  cheese.*' 


From  the  days  of  Job,  downwards. 
Comforters  (to  me)  have  always 
seen«d  the  niost  impertinent  set  of 
people  upon  earth.  For  you  may  see, 
nine  times  in  ten,  that  they  actually 
gratify  themselves  in  what  they  caU 
''  consoling"  their  neighbours ;  and  go 
away  in  an  improved  satisfaction  with 
their  own  condition,  after  philoso- 
phizing for  an  hour  and  a  half  upon 
the  disadvantages  of  yours. 

There  are  seyeral  diflfereht  families 
of  these  benevolent  characters  abroad ; 
and  each  set  rubs  sore  places  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  itself. 

First  and  foremost,  there  are  those 
who  go,  in  detail,  through  the  history 
of  your  calamity,  shewing  (as  the  case 
may  be)  either  how  completely  yon 
have  been  outwitted,  or  how  exceed- 
ingly ill  or  absurdly  you  have  con- 
ducted yourself— and  so  leave  you 
<with  "  tneir  good  wishes,"  and  an  in- 
vitation to  "  come  and  dine,  when 
your  troubles  are  over." 
•  Next,  there  are  ihose,  a  set,  I  think, 
still  more  intolerable,  who  press  the 
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necessity  of  your  resolving  immediate^ 
ly  upon  '*'  something ;"  and  finthwith 
declare  in  fiivour  of  that  particular 
measure,  which,  of  all  the  pis  alien  of 
your  ^tate,  is  the  most  perfectly  de- 
testable, t 

Thirdly  come  the  ^'  whoreson  ca- 
terpillars," who  are  what  peoj^  call 
''  well  to  do"  in  the  world ;  and  espe- 
cially those  who  have  become  so  (as 
they  believe)  by  their  own  good  con- 
duct. These  are  very  particuarly  vile 
dogs  indeed!  I  recollect  one  such— 
(he  was  an  opulent  cheese-monger,) 
who  had  been  porter  in  the  same  shop 
which  he  afterwards  kept,  and  had 
come  to  town,  as  he  used  to  boast, 
without  cash  enough  to  buy  a  night's 
lodging  on  his  arrival. 

This  roan  had  neither  love  nor  pity 
for  any  human  being.  He  met  eyery 
complaint  of  distress  with  a  history  of 
his  own  fortunes.  No  living  creature, 
as  he  took  it,  could  reasonably  be 

C,  so  long  as  there  were  birch  ' 
ms  or  watering-pots  in  the  world. 
He  would  tell  those  who  asked  for 
4L 
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work,  thtt  ''  idleness  was  the  root  of 
all  evil ;"  prove  to  people  **  that  a  pen- 
ny was  the  seed  of  a  guinea/'  who 
were  without  a  farthing  m  the  world ; 
and  argue  all  day,  with  a  man  who 
had  nothing,  to  shew  that  '^  out  of  a 
little,  a  little  might  he  put  hy/' 

Fourthly,  and  in  the  rear,  march 
those  most  provoking  ruffians  of  all, 
who  uphold  the  prudence  of  always 
'*  putting  the  hest  fcce"  (as  they  term 
it)  upon  an  affair.  And  these  will 
cure  your  broken  leg  by  setting  it  off 
against  somebody  else's  hump  back, 
and  so  soundly  demonstrate  tnat  you 
have  nothing  to  complain  of ;  or  ad- 
mit, perhaps,  (for  the  sake  of  variety) 
the  fact  that  you  are  naked ;  and  pro- 
ceed to  devise  stratagems  how  you 
sball  be  contented  to  remain  so. 

And  it  is  amazing  what  a  number  of 
(mad  upon  that  particular  point,)  but 
otherwise  reasonable  and  respectable 
persona,  have  amused  themselves  by 
proving,  that  TVi^Poor  have  an  enviable 
oonditioQ.  .  The  poor  "  Poor !"  They 
seem  really  to  have  been  set  up  as  a 
sort  of  target,  for  ingenuity  to  try  its 
hand  upon;  and,  from  Papin,  the 
Bone  Digester,  down  to  Cobbett,  the 
Bone  Grubber, — ^from  Wesley,  who 
made  cheap  physic,  and  added  to  every 
prescription  "  a  quart  of  cold  water, 
to  Hunt  who  sells  roasted  wheat  {vice 
oofibe)  five  hundred  per  cent  above  its 
cost — an  absolute  army  of  projectors 
and  old  women  has,  from  time  to  time^ 
been  popping  at  them.  High  among 
tiiese  ^mosophers,  indeed  I  might  al- 
most say  at  the  head  of  them,  stands 
the  author  of  a  tract  called, ''  A  Way 
to  save  Wealth ;"  whidi  was  published 
(I  think)  about  the  year  1640,  to  shew 
now  a  man  might  mrive  upon  an  al- 
lowance of  TWOPENCE  per  day. 

The  observations  pre&tory  to  the 
promulgation  of  this  inestimable  se^ 
cret,  are  worthy  of  everybody's — ^that 
is  every  poor  body's — attention. 

First,  the  writer  touches,  generally, 

ri  the  advantage  of  *'  thin,  spare 
;"•— exposing  now  all  beyond  is 
"  mere  pitiable  luxury ;"— enumera- 
ting the  diseases  consequent  upon  high 
living ;  and  pointing  out  the  criminal 
acts  and  passions  to  which  it  l^ds  ;— - 
evidently  demonstrating,  indeed,  to 
the  meanest  capacity,  tluit  no  man  can 
possibly  eat  goose,  and  go  to  Heaven. 
Shortly  afte^,  he  takes  the  question 
up  upon  a  broader  ground ;  and  exa- 
mines it  as  one  of  mere  worldly  policy. 
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and  of  mere  convenienoe.— ^'  The  man 
who  eats /&#A,  has  need  of  otho:  things 
(v^tabfes)  to  eat  with  it ;  but  that 
neoessitj  is  not  felt  by  him  who  cats 
vegetables  <m/v."-— If  Leadenhall  mar- 
ket could  stand  against  that,  I  am  mis- 
taken. 

The  recipes  for  cheap  diskes  vrill  no 
doubt  (when  known,)  come  into  gene- 
ral practice ;  so  they  shall  be  given  in 
the  Saver  of  Wealth's  own  words. — 
Here  is  one — (probably)  for  a  Christ- 
mas dinner. 

'^  Take  two  spoonfuls  of  oatmeal ; 
put  it  into  two  quarts  of  cold  water, 
then  stir  it  over  the  fire  until  it  boils, 
and  put  in  a  little  salt  and  an  onion. 
And  this,"  continues  our  Economist, 
— ^'  this  does  not  cost  above  a  farthing ; 
and  is  a  nobte^  exhilarating  meal  V — 
For  drink,  he  afterwards  recommends 
the  same  dish,  (unboiled  j) — and  no 
form  of  regimen,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, can  bo  more  simple,  or  conveni- 
ent 

Now  this  man  was,  certainly,  Tas 
the  phrase  is,)  "  something  lOce'  a 
projector  in  )^  way.  And  it  seema 
probable  that  he  met  vnUi  eneou- 
ragement ;  for,  passing  the  necessities, 
he  goes  on  to  treat  upon  the  elegandes 
of  life. 

Take  his  recipe  fbr  instance,  next, — 
"  For  dressing  (cleaning)  a  hiat." 

^'  Smear  a  Uttle  soap  on  the  plaoes 
of  your  hat  which  are  felUiy,  and  rub 
it  idih  some  hoi  water  and  a  hard 
brush.  Thenjcnuie  it  with  the  fadt  of 
a  knife,  what  felth  sticks  ;  and  it  wiU 
bring  both  grease  and  soap  out" — ^The 
book  of  this  author  is  scarce ; — ^I  sus- 
pect the  hatters  bought  it  up  to  pre- 
vent this  secret  fitmi  oeing  known. 

Only  one  more  recipe — and  really 
it  is  one  worthy  to  be  written  in  letters 
of  gold ;— woruy  to  stand  beside  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  suggestion  of 
Mrs  Rundell'a---<8he  who  now  in  the 
kitdien  of  the  gods  roasts ! — that 
"  roasts,"  in  a  proper  sense,  not  is 
roasted,)^-4kec  immcntal  direction  to 
prevent  the  creaking  of  a  door, — "  Rub 
a  bit  of  soap  on  the  hinges  J"-*>Thi8  it 
is. 

"  To  make  ywir  teeth  wltHe." 

'^  Take  a,  Utde  brick  dust  on  titow^, 
and  rub  them." — The  medianical  ac- 
tion, (the  reader  sees)  not  the  ehemi- 
c»d ;  but  potent  notwithstanding. 

But  Mrs  Rundell  deserves  better 
than  to  be  quoted,  in  aid,  on  an  occa- 
sion like  this;  nay,  merits  h^ielf  to 
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take  rank,  and  high  rank,  among  our 
public  benefactora.  MjBiry,  I  ny,  that 
the  thing  is  so,  and  Bhall  be  so ;  for, 
even  amidst  all  the  peas  and  crowd  of 
her  moral  and  cuunary  precepts,— 
even  while  she  stands  already,  as  a 
man  may  say,  "  in  double  trust,' 
teaching  us  good  life  in  one  page,  and 
^;ood  living  in  another;  here,  hold- 
ing up  her  ladle  against  "  excessiye 
loxury,"  such  as  "  Basence  of  Ham" 
— (praised  be  her  thick  duodecimo, 
but  for  which  the  world  had  never 
known  that  there  was  such  a  perfume ;) 
and,  presently,  pointing  out  the  im- 
portance, and  weeping  over  the  rarity 
of  such  "  creature  comjforts"  as  strong 
oofiee,  and  smooth  melted  butter  ;— 
ever  and  anon,  even  amid  all  these  com- 
plicated interests,  the  kind  lady  finds 
room  to  edge  |n  a  thought  or  two  about 
the  poor. 

Pour  echantlQony 

"  The  cook  should  be  charged," 
aaya  Mrs  R.,  '^  to  save  the  boiling  of 
every  piece  of  meat  or  ham,  however 
MoM  ;  the  piecea  of  nieat  which  come 
from  the  table  on  the  plates;  and  the 
bones  made  by  the  family."  ''  What  a 
relief,"  adds  she,  *'  to  the  labouring 
husband,  to  have  a  warm,  comfortable 
meal !"— The  rind  of  a  ham,  for  in* 
Btanoe,  after  Mrs  R.  had  extracted  the 
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And  asain  she  ^oes  on. — "  Did  the 
cook  reaUv  enter  into  -this,  (the  love 
.  of  her  fellow  creatures  ;)  she  would 
'  never  wash  away  as  useless  the  peas, 
or  groats,  of  which  soup,  or  gruel,  have 
been  made  ; — broken  potatoes  ; — ^the 
outer  leaves  of  lettuce ; — ^the  mcks  and 
feet  of  fiiwls,"  &c ;  '^  which  make  a 
ddicious  meat  soup,  espeeiaUy  for  the 
sick" — (Sure,  people  would  be  falUng 
sick,  on  purpose  to  eat  it  0 

The  sick  soup  essay  conduding  with 
a  farther  direction  to  the  cook,  not  to 
take  the  Ja/  off  the  broth,  '^  as  the  poor 
Wee  it,  and  are  nourished  by  it !"  and 
with  a  calculation  which,  if  we  know 
anything  of  the  mathematics,  miffht 
make  Demoivre  himself  look  tonis 
laurels ; — '*  Ten  gallons  of  this  soup," 
condudes  Mrs  R.,  "  from  ten  houses, 
would  be  a  hundred  gallons ;  and  that, 
divided  among  forty  families,  would 
be  two  gallons  and  a  half  to  each  fa- 
mily." 

Tarn  Marti  quam  Mercurio  !  And 
done  with  chalK  upon  a  milk  tally, 
ten  to  one  else ! — Tarn  Cocker  ijuam 


Kitchener  I  And  this  lady  is  dead !  It 
almost  makes  us  waver  in  our  faith ! — 

Turn  sour  ye  casks  of  table  beer, 
Ye  steakS)  forget  to  fry ; 
Why  is  it  yon  are  let  stay  here, 
And  Mrs  Ronddl  ^  ? 

But  whims,  (if  they  happen  to  take 
hold  at  all,)  take  the  stronffest  hold 
commonly  upon  strong  underatand- 
ings. 

Count  Rumford,  though  an  ingeni- 
oua  man,  had  a  touch  of  this  bon  chere 
apeu  if  argent  disease  ;  and  hii  Essays 
a»>rd  some  pleasant  illustrations  of 
the  dashing  style  in  which  men  con- 
stract  theories,  when  the  practice  is  to 
&11  upon  their  ndghbonrs. 

After  exhausting  himadf  upon  the 
smoky  chimniea  of  die  world,  theCount 
strips  to  the  next  of  its  niusances,— 
the  beggars. 

He  waa  to  feed  the  poor ;  (encore  the 
Poor !)  and  the  point  was,  of  course, 
how  to  feed  them  at  the  cheapest  rate. 

"  Water,"  then,  he  b^ns— (the 
cunning  rogue !)  '^  Water,  I  am  in- 
clined to  suspect,  acts  a  much  more 
important  part  in  nutrition,  than  has 
been  generally  supposed."  This  was 
a  good  active  hobby  to  start  upon ; 
and,  truly,  his  Countship,  in  the  se- 
qud,  does  outride  all  the  field. 

First,  he  sets  out  an  admirable  ta- 
ble, at  which  he  dines  twelve  hdk- 
naxD  persons,  all  expenses  induded, 
for  the  very  reasonable  cost  of  one 
pound  fifteen  shillings  English. 

But  this  (which  was  dirse  dinners 
for  a  penny)  was  nothing ;  and,  in  a 
trice,  the  Count,  going  on  with  his  re- 
ductions, brings  down  the  meal  for 
twdve  hundred,  to  one  pound  seven 
shillings.  And,  here,  he  beats  our  Sa* 
ver  of  Wedth  (the  contractor  at  two- 
pence a  day)  hollow;  because,  with 
nis  dinner  ibund  for  a  farthing,  a  man 
must  be  an  example  of  debauchery — 
a  mere  rascal — to  think  of  getting 
through  such  a  sum  as  twopence  a-day; 
out  m  which,  indeed,  he  might  well 
put  b^  a  provision  for  himself  and  his 
wife,  m  old  age ;  and  fortunes  for  two 
or  three  of  his  younger  children. 

The  Count's  running  commentary 
upon  these  evolutions,  too,  is  a  chef 
dfceuvre  in  the  art  of  reasoning.  At 
one  time,  it  seems,  he  dieted  his  flock, 
partly  upon  bread  begged  publicly  in 
charity,  and  partly  upon  meat  which 
was  the  remnant  of  the  markets.  Even 
out  of  evil  the  wise  man  shdl  bring 
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good.  The  diArkr  bread  was  ftund 
extremely  dry  and  hard  :  "  Imt^  there- 
fare/'  says  the  County  ''  we  found  it 
answer  i^//^  than  any  other;  because 
it  made  mastication  necessary,  and  so 
prolonged  the  enjoyment  of  eating." 
As  for  the  meat^  ne  soon  finds  that  an 
article  ^ uite  unnecessary,  and  actually 
omits  It  altogether  in  the  peoples 
80up>  withoui  the  fact  being  discovered! 

But  the  crowning  feature  of  all^  (and 
there  I  leave  Count  Rumford^)  is  the 
experiment  which  he  makes  in  eating 
(to  be  quite  certain)  upon  himself; 
arguing  upon  the  nutritious  and  sto« 
mach-sadsfying  qualities  of  a  parti- 
cular "  cheap"  dish,  he  puts  the  thing 
to  issue— thus : 

"  I  took  my  coffee  and  cream,  with 
my  dry  toast,  one  momine^'  (hour  not 
ffiven)  "  at  breakfast^  andate nothing 
Detween  that  and  four  o'clock.  I  then 
ate>"  [[the  particular  dish,]]  I  believe, 
however,  it  was  a  three  farthing  one, 
''  and  found  mvself  perfectly  refresh' 
ed"  And  so  the  Count  finishes  his 
dissertation  upon  food,  by  declaring 
the  Chinese  /  to  be  the  best  cooks  in 
the  world. 

Now,  I  confess  that  (at  first  sight) 
there  would  seem  to  be  something  ac- 
complished here.  No  doubt,  if  our 
labourers  would  eat  farthing  dinners, 
and  get  rid  of  that  villainous  propensity 
whidi  they  have  to  beaf-steaks,  their 
*'  savings,  and  consequent  acquisition 
of  property,  would  be  immense.  But 
does  tne  Count  not  perceive,  and  did 
it  never  strike  his  coadjutors,  that,  if 
this  system  were  acted  upon,  all  the 
poor  would  become  rich  ?  when  they 
would  be  an  incomparably  greater  nui- 
sance than  they  are  in  their  present 
condition.  I  grant  the  existing  evil, 
but  do  not  let  us  exchange  it  for  a 
.  greater.  The  question  is  a  difficult 
one,  but  there  be  minds  that  can  cope 
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withit.  SucfaaturnKnlastowbatthe 
poor  shall  eat !  I  say,  there  are  identy 
of  tl^em — ^let  them  eat  one  anomer. 

People  must  not  be  startled  by  the 
apparent  novelty  of  this  plan ;— those 
who  can  swallow  Count  Rumford's 
dinners,  may,  I  am  sure,  swallow  any- 
thing. I  have  examined  the  scheme, 
which  I  propose  narrowly,  and  (pve- 
judice  apart)  can  see  no  possible  objec- 
tion to  It.  It  is  well  known,  that  rats 
and  mice  take  the  same  mode  wbidi 
I  hint  at,  to  thin  their  superabundant 
population ;  and  what  are  the  poor,  but 
mice  in  the  cheese  of  society  ?  Let  the 
public  listen  only  to  this  suggestion, 
and  they  wiU  find  that  it  ends  all  dif- 
ficulty at  once.  I  grant  that  there 
might  be  some  who  would  be  ravenous, 
at  first,  upon  their  new  diet ;  *  espe- 
cially any  who  had  beeu^  living  upon 
Mrs  Rundell's  soup ;  but  that  is  an 
evil  which  would  correct  itself;  be- 
cause, so  admirably  operative  and  per- 
fect is  the  principle,  the  mouths  woidd 
diminish  in  exact  proportion  with  the 
meat.  Upon  my  system,  (and,  I  re- 
peat, I  can  see  no  olgection  to  it),  the 
poor  might  go  on  pleasantly,  reducing 
their  numbers  at  their  leisure,  untu 
one  individual  only,  in  a  state  of  ne- 
cessity, should  be  l^t ;  and  if  it  were 
worth  while  to  go  on  to  niceties,  I  could 
provide  even  for  him  under  my  ar- 
rangement, by  having  him  taught  to 
jump  down  his  own  throat,  like  the 
down,  in  "  Harlequin  Coigurer."  Cer- 
tain it  is,  we  hear,  on  every  side, 
that,  if  the  poor  go  on  increasing,  they 
will  soon  eat  up  the  rich ;  and,  sme- 
ly,  if  anybody  is  to  be  eaten  by  them,  it 
ought,  in  fairness,  to  be  themselves. 
And,  moreover,  as  it  is  shrewdly  soa- 
pected  that  too  many  of  them  are  al- 
ready eaten  up  witn  Ludness,  why, 
hang  it,  if  they  are  to  be  eaten  at  all, 
let  tnem  be  eaten  to  some  purpose. 


*  Cempere  Matthteu,  I  think,  makes  this  remaik  Bomewhervin  a  geaenil  defence 
of  cannibalism.    Bat  my  project  does  not  go  so  &r. 
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A  CHAPTSB  ON  GOBLINS. 


«'  I  am  thy  Father's  Ghost  !*'— Shakespeare. 


It  is  well  obseryed  by  Pierre  de 
Loyer^  (an  ingenious  author  of  the 
15th  century^)  who  discuiaed  the  mat- 
ter de  spectris,  with  much  labour  and 
reflearcb,  that  there  is  no  topic  upon 
which^  in  aU  classes^  talkers  are  so 
little  apt  to  tire.  And^  besides  the 
deep  interest  which  even  the  incredu* 
loos  take  in  tales  of  spirits^  there  are 
two  other  facts  connected  with  the  sub- 
jecty  both  seemingly  contrary  to  the 
common  course  of  cause  and  efiect ; — 
many  persons,  who  believe  implicitly 
in  the  reality  of  apparitions,  feel  very 
little  inconvenience  or  apprehension 
from  their  possible  propinquity ;  while 
others,  who  have  no  jot  of  taith  in  their 
existence,  are  subject,  nevertheless, 
very  frequently,  to  nervous  imeasiness, 
when  they  think  of  them.  It  would 
be  difficult,  perhaps,  even  by  an  ana* 
lysis  of  that  transitory  commodity  call* 
ed  couaAOE,  to  explain,  or  account 
for,  the  lai>t  of  these  anomalies ;  but 
thus  much  we  may  be  sure,  that  nei-* 
ther  real  danger,  nor  even  the  belief  of 
it,  18  absolutely  necesMiy  to  the  ex- 
citement of  fear.  While  the  soldier 
who  has  fought  twenty  battles,  will 
quit  his  tent  because  a  Mt  flies  into  it ; 
or  one  man  shrinks  from  handling  the 
rat,  whidi  he  sees  another  take  alive 
out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket ;— so  long 
as  both  these  individuals  feel  a  horror 
at  the  presence  of  objects  which  they 
know  to  be  neither  dangerous,  uor  mis- 
chievous, nor  offensive,  so  long  John- 
son's argument  for  the  reality  of  ap- 
paritions, must  go  for  little — ^thatmany 
who  deny  them  witli  their  tongues, 
confess  them  bv  their  tenrors. 

There  be  infidels  who  fear,  and  be- 
lievers who  are  at  ease.  The  faithfiU, 
who  tremble  not,  are  chiefly  among  the 
old.  The  incredulMs,  who  fear,  will 
be  among  the  young  and  the  enthusi- 
astic. Whether  it  be  that  our  sympa- 
thies, like  our  appetites,  become  f  ge- 
nerally) callous  m  the  decline  of  life, 
or  that,  by  a  special  dispensation  of 
Providence,  we  lose,  as  we  advance  in 
years,  some  of  that  aversion  to  death, 
and  to  its  symbols,  which  belongs  to 
the  earlier  stages  of  existence,  certain 
it  is,  that  uiage  has  thrown  upon  the 
aged,  almost  entirely,  the  duty  of  acU 
ing  and  officiating  about  the  dead; 


and  the  crone  of  seventy,  who,  though 
she  believes  valiantly  every  lie  that  su- 
perstition ever  invented,  *'  watches"  a 
corpse,  or  ''  lavs  it  out,"  for  the 
wretched  bribe  of  half-a-crown,  would 
shrink,  almost  on  anv  terms,  from  im- 
posing the  same  task  upon  her  care- 
less, mooming,  laughing,  light-heart- 
ed grand-daughter  of  eighteen. 

It  is  a  sad,  and,  in  some  sort^  a  hu- 
miliating reflection;  but  there  is  a 
stage  of  Ufe  from  which  the  step  to 
eternity  seems  but  a  short  one;— a 
state  (although  few  reach  it)  which  ia 
almost  a  link  between  the  day-Ught 
and  the  grave.  We  constantly  £id 
persons  in  age  ^particularly  women^ 
keeping  the  clotnes,  &c.  "  by  them, 
in  which  they  desire  to  be  buried.  On 
the  other  hand,  youth  has  not  merely 
a  horror  of  the  **  appliances,"  and 
concomitants  of  dissolution,  but  a  cer- 
tain shrinking  and  averseness  from  the 
sight  even  of  living  dotage,  or  ex- 
treme infirmity.  The  author  of  the 
Antiquary,  with  his  usual  happy  tact, 
notices  the  dislike  which  people  (e&m 
pecially  the  uneducated)  feel  to  being 
left  alone  with  very  aged  persons ;  and 
a  German  writer  tells  us,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  quit  a  public  vehicle,  be* 
cause  a  somewliat  extraordinary  fe- 
male happened,  as  well  as  himself,  to 
be  travellirg  in  it  He  describes  her 
as  "  extremely  old, — ^probably  more 
than  eighty  years  of  age ;  of  unusual 
stature,  very  coarsely  featured,  and  af- 
fected (though  in  apparent  h^th)  by 
an  evident  decay  of  mind  and  faculty: 
and  adds,  that  it  is  difficult  for  him 
to  describe  the  sensations  which  were 
produced  by  her  presence. — '*  It  was 
most,"  he  says,  "  like  what  one  would 
feel,  I  think,  at  being  left  alone  with 
an  insane  person.  I  seemed  to  be  near 
something  which  was  not  in  its  proper 
and  natural  state.  A  human  form  sat 
before  me.  which  was  already  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tomb.  It  was  returning 
to  dust  before  my  eyes,  and  I  could 
not  look  on  to  witness  the  process.  I 
could  better  have  borne  the  presence 
of  a  corpse,  than  of  the  olgect  which 
I  am  describing ;  for  death  itself  is 
(quiescent ; — this  was  death  in  anima- 
tion." 

This  is  a  little  too  German,  but 
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there  is  something  in  it  notwithstand- 
ing. 

On  the  occasional  nervous  misgiv- 
ings of  unbelievers,  an  Italian  heretic 
speaks, — and  to  his  "  own  case  in 
point." 

''  I  do  not  wonder/'  he  sets  out^ 
^'  that  ordinary  scatter-brained  peo- 
ple^ who  never  know  their  minds  upon 
any  question,  should  waver  as  to  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  sup^natural 
visitations.  Such  people,  naturally, 
doubt  by  day-light,  and  believe  as  soon 
as  it  gets  dark.  But  why  is  it,  that 
/,  who  wish  to  believe,  and  yet  can- 
not,— who,  for  twenty  years,  have  been 
dying  to  see  a  ghost^  and  am  sure  that 
I  shjul  never  see  one  as  long  as  I  live ; 
why  is  it,  ^at,  imder  certain  drcum* 
stances,  I  have  been  disquieted,  when 
the  subject  has  crossed  my  mind  P" 

Bdng  anartered  near  Bologna,  (he 
served  probably  in  the  army,)  ue  same 
author  meets  with  a  rvoHiaunted  house, 
and  makes  an  experim^t  whether  he 
can  convince  his  nerves  as  well  as  hia 
understanding.  The  precise  character 
of  the  spectre  whom  he  is  to  meet  is 
not  mentioned ;  but  he  goes  to  the  un- 
tenanted mansion  about  eleven  o'clock 
at  night ;  the  girls  admiring  his  fear* 
lessness;  the  young  men  enraged  at 
his  impudence ;  and  the  old  people, 
of  both  sexes,  somewhat  displeasea  at 
his  presumption ! — ^Afterwards,  he  de« 
scribes  the  manner  in  which  he  passed 
his  time. 

"  Of  course,  I  saw  nothing.  And 
I  expected  to  see  nothing,  unless  that 
some  trick  would  be  practised  for  the 
purpose  of  alarming  me.  But  my 
ni^ht,  notwithstanding,  was  far  from 
being  a  pleasant  one.  I  wished  that 
Something  might  appear  to  me ;  and 
yet,  I  was  not  at  ease.  I  remained  firm, 
so  long  as  I  k^t  my  attention^f  (2  upon 
the  business  m  which  I  was  engaged  ; 
but,  the  moment  th&t  the  effort  was 
relaxed,  I  became— not  alarmed — ^but 
—uncomfortable.  Strange  thoughts 
forced  themselves,  whether  I  woidd  or 
not,  upon  my  mhid ;  and,  though  I 
felt  their  folly  perfectly,  yet  I  could 
not  shake  them  off.  I  wanted,  after 
sometime,  to  &sten  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  I  was  sitting ;  and  I 
found  an  unconquerable  aversion  come 
over  me  to  rising  ftom  my  chair.  And 
the  matter,  (what  was  worse,)  at  one 
time,  seemed  to  be  getting  worse  every 
moment.  I  felt  as  though  I  should 
lose  the  full  control  of  my  senses.    I 
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looked  round  the  room  a  doien  times, 
and  did  not  care  to  look  the  thirteenth. 
I  tried  to  sins,  and  could  not.  I  took 
up  a  book,  which  I  had  brought  with 
me,  but  could  not  read  three  sentences 
together.  Then  I  talked  rapidly— any 
jargon— inwardly— to  myself ;— tried 
to  count,— to  recollect  verses,"  &c 

He  goes  through  the  affidr,  in  the 
end^  with  extreme  exertion  and  dis« 
oomfort : — **  And  yet,  had  I  been  ask- 
ed," he  concludes,  *'  at  the  time  when 
I  felt  most  distressed,- whether  I  had 
any  thing  to  apprehend  ?  I  should 
have  answered,  most  certainly,  (even 
at  the  time,)  that  I  had  not." 

This  man  was  the  victim  of  a  lively 
imagination ;  and  it  is  no  more  won- 
derfol  that  he  should  have  shrunk 
from  a  peril,  which  he  kne^  existed 
only  in  his  own  fancy,  than  it  would 
be  if  he  had  wept  at  reading  a  pathetic 
narrative,  which  he  knew  to  be  a  fahk. 
Besides,  there  are  modes,  and  d^;ree8 
—and  very  di£R3rent  d^rees,  of  what 
we  call "  belief." 

It  is  difficult  to  dismiss  entirely  from 
the  mind  any  matter,  however  appfr« 
rcntly  incredible,  which  has  been  po- 
sitivdy  stated  aa  a  ftct.  Juries  very 
often  find  verdicts  against  the  real 
weight  of  evidence  in  a  case,  because 
it  cannot  be  shewn,  to  demonstration, 
that  some  single  fact  sworn  to  is  a 
falsehood.  That becomesadoubt,  when 
the  point  is  of  life  or  death,  which 
would  be  no  doubt  at  all,  upon  a  crisia 
less  terrific.  And,  admit  but  one  sha- 
dow of  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  oor 
Italian  adventurer,  and,  at  once, — fear 
apart, — ^you  account  for  half  his  an- 
xiety. Mere  expectation — ^whether  of 
gooa  or  evilr— will  be  restless.  Hope  ia 
every  jot  as  great  a  trembler  aa  alarm. 
A  child  cries  even  after  it  grasps  the 
particular  object  which  it  has  coveted. 
And  theman  who  could  not  ''read  three 
sentences,"  when  he  was  waiting  to 
see  whether  he  should  see  a  ghost, 
would  have  been  as  much  agiuted, 
probably,  if  he  had  been  waiting  to 
see  wheliier  he  had  ^t  the  twenty 
thousand  pound  priae  m  the  Lottery. 
That  there  is  much,  too,  as  regarda 
this  subject,  in  the  old  argument  of 
"  nursery  education,"  cannot  be  deni- 
ed. Take  notice  how,  with  our  nur- 
sery nervousness  about  apparitions, 
we  retain  also  our  nursery  taste. 

People  are  fond,  (whether  they  be- 
lieve it  or  not,)  in  general,  of  marvel- 
lous namtive;  buty  nine  tiraeB  in  teoj 
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it  most  be  the  genuine  nanrative  of  the 
houaemaid^  or  else  it  wfll  hardly  do. 
Fairy  tales  please ;  but  (in  England) 
they  do  not  touch  the  souL  The  Ger- 
man  devihry  suits  us  rather  better ;  but 
even  Germany  lays  the  scene  too  much 
in  the  mountain  and  in  the  mine.  In 
England^  for  a  ghost  story^  we  like  an 
old  garret,— say  in  Hatton  Garden; 
with  plenty  of  dust,  rats,  and  mice, 
and  a  cockloft,  or  so,  over ;— and,  if  a 
man.  has  hanged  himself  in  it,  why,  so 
much  the  better. 

But  the  German  terrible,  besides 
that  it  wants  this  our  national  iocu$ 
in  quo,  takes  a  course  commonly  that 
the  English  do  not  pleasantly  fall  in 
with.  Almost  all  the  northern  legends 
set  out  with  a  man's  takins  the  bounty 
money  of  the  devil ;  so  that  we  guess 
pretty  well,  in  the  b^inning,  how  he 
IS  to  oe  disposed  of  in  the  end.  And 
we  feeL  but  little  interest  about  a  man, 

^  after  he  has  made  a  bargain  of  this  sort. 

'  tie  is  above  (or  below)  our  sphere. 
As  "  the  gods  take  care  of  Cato/'  so 
such  a  man  becomes  the  protegi  of  the 
nether  powers.  There  is  no  hope  of 
good  fortune  at  all  for  him ;  and  very 
uttle  choice  as  to  his  &te.  He  must 
either  be  damned,  as  Shakespeare  says, 
"  for  kemng  his  word  with  the  devil;" 
or  else,  he  must  be  damned  '*  for  co- 
lening  the  devil."  And,  even  where 
^ere  is  (as  happens  sometimes^  a  sort 
of  point  reserved;  some  plea  ot  usury 
a^nst  the  fiend,  or  conung  out  of  the 
victim  imder  the  Insolvent  Act,  still 
we  are  not  satisfied.  There  is  a  cer« 
tain  love  of  equity  always  present  to 
the  human  mind.  True,  the  contract 
is  with  the  devil ;  but,  we  think,  that 
even  the  devil  shotdd  have  his  due. 

Thus  it  is,  that  Faustus  and  Don 
Juan  both  come,  dramatically,  to  the 
same  end;  but  Faustus,  upon  the  Eng- 
lish stage,  will  never  be  interesting  in 
any  shape ;  while  Juan  is  interesting 
in  every  shape,  and  in  every  country. 
There  is  the  decided  difference,  in  spi- 
rit, between  the  two  characters.  Foiur- 
ius  may  make  his  bargain  under  pres- 
sure, but  still  he  doe«  make  it ;  Juan 
never  makes  any  bargain,  and,  (as  we 
think,)  would  reftise  to  make  one. 
Fausius  seals  his  doom  wilfuUy ;  Juan 
judges  ill.  /VitMfuf  does- not  rise,  ei- 
ther as  to  courage  or  talent,  in  our  es- 
timation, when  ne  avails  himself,  and 
with  his  eyes  open,  of  the  assistance 
of  the  evil  spirit ;  Juan  is  all  energy, 
all  force,  and  natural  power ;  and  we 
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very  step  which  seals  his  destruction  ia 
the  triumph  of  unshaken  courage  and 
misbelief. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  nothing 
does  tell  in  England  like  the  regular 
Middlesex  Ghost;-— with  the  white 
shroud,  and  the  pale  face;  and,  if  with 
a  chain  and  a  hmg  beard,  the  move 
agreeable ;  and,  above  all, — ^he  should 
be  silent.  Indeed,  it  mil  be  observed, 
that  your  spectre  proper,  is,  by  all  ac- 
counts, naturally  taciturn  ;f— not  speak- 
ing, in  any  case,  until  he  is  spoken  to; 
— «ven  female  ghosts  do  this.  And,  I 
diould  say>  indeed,  that  apparitionfl 
must  be  compelled  to  speak,  even  when 
accosted  ;  and  not  merdy  permitted  to 
do  so,  as  has  vulgarly  been  imagined- 
For  your  spectre,  be  it  remarked,  al- 
ways loses  ground  the  moment  ^'he  or 
she"  opens  "  his  or  her"  mouth.  All 
our  eminently  successful  stage  ghosts 
have  been  either  totally  silent,  or  have 
discoursed  only  in  monosyllables.  The 
Castle  Spectre,  and  the  Bleeding  Nun, 
always  keep  the  galleries  breathless. 
The  statue  in  Don  Juan  steps  upon 
die  very  marrow  of  his  audiences.  But 
Hamlers  g^ost  (in  spite  of  the  criti- 
eisms  in  the  Spectator,)  does  now-a- 
days  very  little; — one  never  is  ^uite 
sure  that  be  reidly  is  a  ghost,  until  he 
disappears  down  the  trap.  And  the 
only  talking  ghost  I  ever  met  with,  at 
'  all  effective,  (even  in  the  reading  of,) 
is  one  in  a  play  of  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher's, (The  Lovers  Progress,)  where 
the  master  of  an  inn  walks  about  after 
lus  death,  singing,  and  seeing  thatluB 
guests  are  proper^  attended  to.  But, 
apart  from  the  feelings  and  tastes  of 
others,  to  come  for  a  moment  to  my 
own. — Touching  the  reality  (as  weu 
as  the  amusingness)  of  spectnl  appear- 
ances, I  protest,  altogether,  against  be- 
ing put  down  as  a  soofier.  I  have  my 
own  personal  cause  of  belief,  and  per- 
haps it  may  seem  a  peculiar  one ;  but 
that  lies  entirely  between  me  and  my 
conscience.  I  will  not  believe,  with  Dr 
Johnson,  upon  the  ground  of  "  com- 
mon credit,"  because  I  have  known 
that  credited  by  hundreds  which  John- 
son himself  would  have  rgected. 
People  believed,  only  the  other  day,  in 
the  miraculous  conception  of  Joanna 
Southcott ;— people  believed  that  Miss 
M'Avoy,  of  Liverpool,  could  see  what 
was  o'clock  with  her  eyes  shut; — ^there 
are  people  who  believe  that  Prince 
Hohenlohe  is  able  to  work  miracles ; 
and  that  Mr  Hume  is  a  statesman,  and 
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master  of  finance ;— >bo  a  truce  to  com- 
mon belief,  for  ever,  as  an  argument 
Then  the  antiquity  of  an  opinion  (with 
me)  will  not  go  much  farther  than  its 
common  prevalence;  for  there  have 
been  ancient  opinions,  and  very  reve- 
rend ones,  which  have  turned  out  to  be 
mistaken.  Other  «uch  opinions  have 
grown  weak,  like  wine,  by  over  keep- 
ing. Lampridius  tells  us  of  Cauls,  in 
his  time,  carried  by  advocates,  and 
orators,  and  pleaders  ;—^it  being  be- 
lieved that  they  imparted  such  a  power 
of  persuasion  to  the  wearer  as  no 
judge  or  tribunal,  or  assembly,  could 
withstand.  But  it  is  well  known,  at 
the  present  day,  that  CauU  can  do  no- 
thing but  save  peonle  from  being 
drowned ;  and  even  that  fact  may  go 
near  to  be  doubted  in  another  century 
or  .two.  Then,  if  neither  our  current 
opinion,  nor  ancient  opinion,  will  help 
us  in  this  strait,  still  less  could  I  rely 
upon  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  testi- 
mony. In  the  first  place,  we  have  had 
no  "  testimonies"  at  all — ^that  is,  none 
worth  consideration — ^very  lately ;  and, 

Jin,  there  was  testimony,  and  plenty 
it,  to  the  cures  of  Cagliostro  and 
Dr  Loutherbourg.  Besides,  I  never 
heard  a  story  yet,  which  (faith  set 
ajiart)  was  not  capable  of  solution. 
Either  the  jiarty  who  saw  was  mad> 
or  asleep,  or  mtoxicated,  or  he  deceived 
himself  or  he  was  deceived  by  others, 
<Nr — and  this  last  explanation  is  abso- 
lutely a  cutting  of  the  gordian  knot 
— ^he  lied.  There  is  really  more  in  this 
point,  as  Canton  says,  "  than  good 
people  will  think.*'  I  was  reading  over 
all  the  evidence  in  the  famous  Dia- 
mond Necklace  case  the  other  day; 
and  I  found  it  as  impossible,  in  a  great 
many  statements,  to  get  on  without 
that  solution,  as  Hannibal  would  have 
found  it,  in  the  Alps,  to  get  on  with- 
out vinegar.  Again,  I  don't  know  of 
any  really  shrewd  man,  who  has  seen 
a  ghost  since  the  gas  lights  were  in- 
troduced in  our  streets ;  no  thief  (be- 
fore conviction) ;  no  resurrection  man, 
or  experienced  Old  Bailey  counsel,  has 
been  sp  visiied.  I  don't  think  Sir 
William  Garrow  ever  saw  a  ghost. 
These  spirits  hate  cross  examination. 
Therefore,  to  prevent  all  mistakes,  or 
after-daps,  or  josdlngs  in  my  belief, 
J  have  made  up  my  mind  to  believe 
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upon  a  ground  of  my  own ;  and  I  do 
believe,  be  it  known  by  these  preaento 
— I  believe — ^upon^the  mere  probahiU' 
/^  of  the  fact! 

Apd  what  a  heaven — listen  ye  Pa- 
gans ! — does  such  a  faith  open  to  its 
proselytes !  the  mind  of  a  man  who 
believes  must  be  kept  so  constantiy  on 
the  gut  vive  i  not  a  door  can  bang 
upon  its  hinges  in  the  dark,  nor  a  cat 
squall  in  a  gutter  after  twilight,  but 
to  him  it  is  an  object  of  deep— of  vital 
— ^interest!  the  anxious  curiosity  whidi 
the  living  feel  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  dead,  he  (the  believer)  has  h<^, 
to  say  the  least,  of  gratifying.  While 
grovelling  infidels  must  content  them- 
selves to  know  the  present,  he  looks 
for  intelligence,  nay  for  coun»d,  as  to 
the  future. 

Va  tout  cela,  I  protest  I  think  we 
are  almost  as  much  indebted  to  the 
inventor  of  a  new  ghost  story^  as  we 
shotdd  be  to  the  man  who  could  in- 
vent, in  cookery,  a  new  di^.  And 
there  is  a  world  of  veradous  anecdote 
(too  briefly  given)  in  the  old  writers, 
which  a  nand  that  oould  command 
^'  the  lie  with  circumstance,"  might, 
in  detail,  render  imsiBtible. 

What  an  admirable  tde,  for  in- 
stance, might  be  constructed  upon  the 
It^nd  of  the  Sunday  evening  card 
party ;  when,  three  persons  being  en- 
gaffed  at  whist,  a  fourth  (in  blac^)  is 
suddenly  added  to  the  company,  who 
takes  the  vacant  chair  and  nand ! 

There  is  another  Sundajr  evemns 
anecdote,  of  a  party  (it  was  in  Italy,) 
who  were  dancing ;  and  found  all  at 
once,  to  their  amazement,  that  th^ 
had  /z&omusidans  instead  of  one.  This 
intruder's  character  was  discovered 
almost  immediatelv,  by  the  shape  of 
the  foot  with  whi(^  he  beat  time. 

Pierre  Loyer  gives  a  third  instance 
of  a  huge  skeleton  who  suddenly  ap- 
peared at  a  ball ;  to  the  constematioa 
of  dancers,  musicians,  and  attendants. 
He  carhe  out  from  behind  a  door, 
where  he  was  seen  ''  footing  it,"  for 
several  minutes,  to  himself ;  and  gal- 
loped '*  down  the  middle,"  with  pre- 
ternatural strength  and  velodty.* 

It  seems  prooable  to  me,  however, 
that  diese  three  unbidden  guests  were 
not  ghosts  properly,  or  Revenans,  bat 
incarnations  of  the  fiend  tn 


*  Every  soul  in  the  ball-room  saw  this  spectre,  except  one  Uind  fid^er ;  to  I  hope 
Mt  appeataaoe,  at  least,  will  be  considered  as  fully  ^«  accredited.** 
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So  Maolius  tdU  us  how  fbur  thieves, 
who  were  hanged  In  chains^  became 
reanimated,  and  went  in  rich  dothes, 
to,  yisit  a  gentleman  at  hia  own  house. 
Being  strangers,  they  were  invited  to 
dinner,  and  sat  down  in  form  to  table  ; 
but  the  moment  greue  was  said  (this 
ordeal,  the  devil  probably  had  not 
adverted  to)  they  fell  down  and  be- 
came mere  carcases,  as  before. 
'  The  same  incapacity  of  the  evil  one 
to  resist  certain  sounds  and  ceremo- 
nies, was  attended  in  another  case  with 
more  unhappy  consequences.  A  decent 
woman  in  the  Low  Countries,  who 
practised  a  little  in  sorcery,  was  re- 
turning home  one  evening  upon  the 
back  of  a  demon,  after  a  iollification ; 
when,  flying  over  a  church  (about  two 
miles  high)  the  chimes  happened  to 
play  the  hundredth  psalm ;  upon  which 
ne  (the  demon)  dropped  her  imme- 
diatelv,  and  she  broke  her  bones  by 
the  fall.  This  woman  probably  owed 
her  mischance  entirely  to  tiaving 
studied  Don  Calroet,  who  decries  the 
broomstick,  in  his  work,  as  a  mon/iire, 
infra  dignitatem;  but  witches  who  take 
my  advice  will  still  adhere  to  the  be- 
som. There  has  been  no  lady  within 
my  recollection,  (since  Mrs  Thornton 
rode  at  York,)  who  could  have  mount- 
ed the  devil,  with  any  certainty  of 
keeping  her  seat.  A  broomstick  must 
be,  I  would  think  (to  the  prudent^ 
a  very  pleasant,  easy-going,  Lora 
Mayor's  sort  of  pad ;  and  it  has  this 
peculiar  advantage  over  a  demon,  that, 
if  all  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  were 
performed  in  its  hearing,  the  operation, 
as  it  cannot  hear,  would  be  entirely 
ineffective. 

•  Bodin  thinks  it  possible  that  some 
spectres  have  appeared  with  dishonest 
views ;  and  puts  a  case  indeed  in  which 
a  ghost  becomes  little  better  than  a 
swindler.  A  comes  to  the  bedside  of 
B,  and  says — '*  I  am  the  ghost  of 
your  ^andfather,  who  died  last  night ; 
I  am  in  purgatory  ;  cause  masses  to  be 
said  to  deliver  me ;" — this  A,  all  the 
while,  being,  in  fact,  no  relation  at 
all  to  B,  but  A  himself  a  robber 
hanged  three  weeks  before.  This  cer- 
tainly, in  a  court  of  law,  would  be  ob- 
taining masses  under  false  pretences ; 
but  Bodin  doubts  afterwards  whether 
the  apparition  be  really  the  spirit  even 
of  A,  or  whether  it  is  not  some  devU, 
who,  for  his  own  purposes,  tdces  the 
robber's  shape.  Writers,  however,  ge« 
-  Vol.  XIV. 
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nerally,  on  this  partieoUu'  subject,  are 
apt  to  differ  in  opinion.  The  same 
Bodin,  roeaking  of  certain  feats  per- 
formed by  a  jackass,  near  Milan, 
maintains  that  the  performer  must 
have  been  a  man  in  me  likeness  of  au' 
-ass ;  while  Ranald  Scot,  noticing  the 
suffiestion,  treats  the  matter  in  quite 
a  different  light ;  and  says  that  Bodin 
must  have  been  an  ass,  in  die  likeness 
of  a  man. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  de^ 
vil  is  a  rogue  sometimes.— His  attack 
upon  the  attorney  (Field)  at  Shenley, 
was  the  most  uncandid  thing  in  the 
world.  He  went  to  Field  as  a  chent, 
and  induced  him  to  take  an  exorbitant 
fee.  Now,  besides  that  the  exorbitant 
fee  was  all  in  Field's  "  vocation,"  the 
thing  altogether  is  not  fairly  done.  It 
is  like  the  crimp's  trick  of  slipping  a 
shilling  slyly  into  a  man's  pocket,  in- 
stead of  putting  it,  according  to  the 
statute,  into  his  hand.  So  again  in 
the  case  of  the  Irishman,  who  used  to 
find  roasted  potatoes  at  night  under 
his  pillow.  This  is  taking  a  man  at 
his  foibles. 

A  good  stomach,  by  the  way,  seems 
pretty  generally  to  have  given  hope 
to  the  tempter.  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  who  is  a  great  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  this  nature,  relates  an  instance 
of  a  monk  who  had  something  like  a 
hearty  appetite,  and  was  verv  partiid 
to  a  preparation,  I  believe,  of  hot  grey 
pease.  One  day  feeling  a  longing  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner, — ^bere  pro- 
bablv,  hij  the  sin,  lundieons,  in  a 
monk,  being  accounted  a  gluttony,—- 
lo !  there  came  into  his  cell  a  beauti«* 
ful  young  lady,  who  lighted  a  fire  in 
the  grate ;  took  some  grey  pease  Gram 
a  cupboaid ;  dressed  them  to  admira- 
tion; and  disappeared,  leaving  them 
smoking.  But  the  devil  was  coasened  this 
time,  and  lost  his  pease  and  his  labomr 
to  boot ;  for  the  monk,  conquering 
his  hunger  until  the  hour  of  refection, 
went  to  his  superior,  and  related  the 
whole  circumstance.  Upon  which  the 
prior  said — "  Eat !  tor  pease  were 
made  by  God  for  man."  Ana  the  monk 
did  eat,  and  nisred  not,  (taking  care 
to  say  grace  first,)  and  declar^  that 
he  had  never  eat  pease  better  cooked 
in  his  life. 

The  same  writer,  William  of  Malmes- 
bary,  relates  another  story,  which 
mignt  make  a  volume — of  two  women, 
mother  and  daughter,  who  kept  an  inn 
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on  a  by-roftd  ne«r  Home ;  and,  when 
a  guest  arrived,  used  to  tarn  him  into 
an  a88>  or  a  goat ;  and  bo  sell  him  to 
the  next  comer  for  what  he  wonld 
jfeteh.  Bnt  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  the  ass  and  the  goat  here  are 
parabolical ;  aHbough  William  of  Mai- 
meshury,  in  his  droplicity,  has  taken 
the  words  in  their  literal  sense.  As, 
fior  example — when  a  guest  ahived  at 
this  inn^  the  old  woman  made  an  ass  of 
him — ^which  might  well  be ;  and  so  on 
to  the  Vonng  one,  mutatis  mutandis. 

On  the  point  of  outwitting  a  demon, 
the  new  G^man  story,  built  probably 
upon  the  legend  of  Lord  Lyttleton,  is 
the  best.  A  student  at  a  German 
Uniyersity  fancies  one  night,  when  he 
has  been  m  bed  about  an  hour,  and 
certainly  has  not  gone  to  sleep,  that  hia 
mother  eomes  to  his  bedside,  and 
warns  him  of  hia  approaching  death* 
He  was  to  have  clied  on  the  third 
night  ftom  that  on  which  he  saw  the 
viuon;  and  fell  ill,  (and  probably 
would  have  died)— -on  the  morning  oi 
the  third  day ;  the  physidan,  however, 
who  was  sent  for,  gave  his  patient, 
privatdy,  a  powerAil  opiate  draught ; 
ne  slept  for  eighteen  hours ;  and,  when 
he  awoke,  it  was  too  late  for  the  ghost 
to  keep  her  word. 

Some  demons  have  been  rather 
waggishly  than  fraudulently  inclined. 
In  Switzerland  there  was  such  a  one, 
when  time  was,  who  passed  for  a  far^ 
mer,  and  was  called  Maitre  Pierre. 
This  caitiff  made  a  quantity  of  pigs 
out  of  trusses  of  straw,  and  taking 
them  to  market,  sold  them  to  a  butch- 
er. And  the  butcher  drove  them 
safely,  tluree  parts  of  the  way  home, 
until  passing  through  a  brook,  the 
running  water  dissolved  the  spell ;  and 
the  pigs  became  trusses  of  straw  again. 
A  further  wonder  occurs  in  this  case, 
when  the  butcher  goes  to  complain  of 
the  cheat  He  finds  Maitre  Pierre 
gone  to  bed  at  his  inn,  and  sends  the 
chambermaid  of  the  house  up  stairs  to 
wake  him.  But  as  the  girl  ktys  hold 
of  the  conjurer's  leg,  it  comes  off  in  hex 
hand ;  and  the  same  accident  happens 
when  she  touches  his  head;  upon 
which  the  girl  runs  down  stairs  in  af- 
fright, and  the  whole  family,  butcher 
included,  ran  up ;  and  Maitre  Pierre 
is  found  walking  about  the  room  in 
excellent  health  and  spirits.  He  re- 
funds the  money  for  ttee  pigs ;  and,  of 
coarse,  is  seen  no  more. 

Another  rogue,  who  was  a  ju^ler 


at  Magdeburgj  riiewed  a  hone  that 
oottld  read,  and  so  forth,  for  money* 
Butone  day,  his  audience  being  small- 
er than  usual,  he  declared  that  he 
would  entertain  such  people  as  the 
PruBsiaus  no  longer.  And  then  throw- 
ing the  bridle  of  his  horse  loose  into 
the  air,  the  horse  leapt  up  after  it. 
And  the  conjurer  laid  hold  of  the 
horse's  tail  and  went  up ;  and  the  con- 
jurer's wife  laid  hold  of  the  conjurer's 
tail  and  went  up ;  and  the  conjurer's 
wife's  maid  laidnold  of  the  conjurer's 
wife's  tail  and  went  up ;  and  so  they 
all  went  up  together.  Whence  the 
vulgar  saying^'^  To  go  to  heaven  in 
a  string;"  improperly  supposed  to 
have  been  first  spoken  of,  and  concern- 
ing the  penitent  hanged. 

It  is  really  amazing  how  anybody 
can  deny  themselves  the  (deasure  of 
believing  such  strange  facts  as  these ; 
and  especially  the  fofiowing. 

An  over-anection  for  his  professioD 
or  calling  in  this  world,  may  tend  to 
make  a  person  unquiet  in  the  nexu— 
One  Christopher  Muitoig,  an  apothe^ 
cary's-assistant  at  Crossten,  in  Silesia, 
died  on  the  14th  of  March,  1660,  and 
was  buried  on  the  15th.  But,  on  the 
16th,  he  was  seen  again,  in  his  place, 
behind  the  counter,  weighing  cbngs, 
and  pounding,  with  an  immense  noise, 
in  the  mortar.  The  horror  of  the  new 
shi^man,  at  the  sight  of  this  coadju- 
tor, may  easily  be  imagined  ;  but, 
when  the  clock  struck  ten,  (for  this 
was  in  the  morning,)  the  apparition 
took  the  new-comer's  doak  and  hat 
from  a  nail,  and  went  forth,  as  he  had 
been  used  to  do  at  that  hour,  to  visit 
the  patients.  It  was  afterwards  found 
that  he  called  upon  several  sick  per- 
sons in  the  town;  and  burned  one 
man's  wrist,  in  feeling  his  pulse,  so 
that  the  mark  of  his  Siumb  and  fin- 
ger remains  to  this  day. 

Some  accounts  there  be,  extant,  and 
very  extraoxdinarv  ones  too,  of  ap- 
parent good  conduct  by  devila,  in 
their  visits  upon  this  emth.  Giraldiis 
Cambrensis  tells  of  one  fiend  who  act- 
ed with  great  propriety  for  some  time 
as  a  gentleman's  butler.  He  was  ac- 
counted to  have  the  best  hand  at  stir- 
ring a  fire  oi  any  servant  in  the  house- 
hold  ;  and  it  was  observed,  after  he 
was  gone,  that  he  had  always  snnfied 
the  candle  with  hk  fingers. 

Another  demon  (according  to  the 
same  author)  took  QCders,  and  became 
a  clergyman  !    This  certainly  does,  M 
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flnt  fight,  iesm  t«ry'«tnmg»  indeed ; 
but  ret  it  derives  fione  rapport  ftom 
ftimtoer  anecdote  told  by  Jean  Eveque, 
d^AeU.  There  is  the  proverb,  too« 
moreover,  as  to  the  devil's  bnilding 
beside  the  church  ;  fiom  which  one 
might  perhaps  angnr,  that  he  would 
get  into  it  if  be  could. 

As  the  legend  ffoes,  however,  ibis 
fiend  conducted  himself  with  great 
propriety  in  his  profession;  and  his  real 
quality  was  discovered  only  by  a  slip 
in  conversation.  Talking  one  day  with 
a  gentleman  upon  subjects  in  ancient 
history,  some  act  or  other  was  canvass- 
ed about  the  time  of  Pontius  Pilate ; 
when  Ids  reverence  enforced  his  state- 
ment of  the  matter,  by  saying, ''  The 
thing  was  so ;  for  /  saw  it"  Upon 
which,  concludes  the  historian,  **  he 
blushed  exceedingly,  and  vanished." 

Both  these  last  devils,  no  doubt,  were 
of  the  genus  called  filue  Devils ;  and, 
from  the  blushing  of  the  latter,  the 
phrase,  **  to  blush  blue,"  mav  proba- 
oly  have  been  derived.  Or  perhaps,  in- 
deed, they  might  not  have  been  devils 
at  ail ;  but  merely  different  incarna- 
tions of  the  wandering  Jew ;  whose  ha- 
bit of  changing  his  shape,  fnmi  time  to 
time,  is  notorious ;  and  who  has  been 
detected  more  than  once,  like  the  fiend- 
parson,  by  the  over-strength  of  his  me- 
morv. 

There  is  another  demon,  too,  on  re- 
cord, besides  the  butler,  who  desired 
to  be  a  servant ;  and  he  haunted  the 
kitchen  of  a  certain  Bishpp  of  Saxony, 
in  human  shane.  This  fiend  assisted 
very  commonly  in  the  culinary  ar- 
rangements ;  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  inventor  of  the  *^  devil'd  bi»- 
cuit^" 

If  such  be  the  fact,  however,  I  should 

2 line  that  the  discovery  was  acddent- 
,  and  that  his  fiendship  came  rather 
with  a  hope  to  learn  cuisine,  than  widi 
the  power  of  instructing  in  it.  Be- 
cause, if  the  proverb  as  to  the  devil's 
sending  coc^  (peculiarly)  should  be 
deemed  equivood,  we  liave  it  in  evi- 
dence, twenty  times  over,  that  the  in- 
fernal ''  roast  and  boiled"  is  not  wl»t 
it  should  be.  Paul  Grilland  speaks  of 
a  man  whose  wife  was  a  witch  ;  and 
who  went  out  with  her  one  night  (up 
the  chimney !)  to  a  banquet.  This 
witness  stated  distinctly,  that  he  found 
a  magnificent  collation  set  out;  but  that 
everything  was  very  HI  drest  indeed ; 
and  that,  above  all,  there  was  no  salt 


upon  the  tafafe.  The  event  Droves» 
that  the  man  could  not  be  misUiken 
imon  this  point ;  because  he  mention- 
ed the  fiikct  once  or  twice  to  an  Incubus 
who  stood  behind  his  chair ;  and,  at 
last,  growing  out  of  patience,  he  cried 
«h>ud, "  Good  God !  will  nobody  bring 
any  salt  ?"  Upon  which  (as  usual  in 
such  cases)  the  table  flew  away.  He 
has  need,  however,  o'  a  lang  spoon,  (as 
the  Seottish  proverb  says,)  wha  sups 
kail  wi'  the  deil.  This  af^rentioe,  or 
whatever  he  was,  at  the  Bishop's,  be- 
haved very  well  for  some  time ;  but,  at 
length,  quarrelling  with  one  of  the  kit- 
chen lads,  he  took  a  private  opportu- 
nity, tore  him  to  pieces,  and  cooked 
him  (most  likely,  for  practice.)  After 
whidi,  he  became  so  mischievous,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  prooeed 
against  him  by  exorcism ;  and  there  is 
along  account  of  his  being  caught  with 
a  great  deal  of  trouble ;  and  eventual- 
ly laid,  for  an  uncertain  term,  in  a  welt 
wpping<^pan. 

These  goblin  domestics,  indeed,  were 
generally,  in  the  end,  ill  to  deal  with, 
for  their  masters,  as  well  as  their  fel- 
low-servants. A  Spanish  gentleman 
had  one,  whose  business  it  was  to  clean 
a  favourite  horse ;  and  the  togue,  be- 
ing idle  and  negligent,  was  chid  occa«i 
sionally  for  not  well  currving  the  ani- 
mal. But  mark  what  followed.  Get- 
ting tired  of  repeated  jobations,  the 
mischievous  imp  one  day  carried  the 
horse  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  tower, 
and  there  left  him,  with  his  head 
thrust  out  of  a  window.  The  Spaniard, 
returning  home,  was  surprised  to  hear 
his  favourite  neigh  to  him  from  so 
strange  a  situation ;  but  the  demon  had 
disappeared,  and  the  horse  never  could 
be  got  down  any  more. 

All  servants,  in  firat,  who  take  no 
wages,  are  apt  to  be  both  cardess  and 
insolent ;  and  the  devil,  were  it  only 
for  his  pert  tongue,  I  should  think  not 
worth  hiring.  In  the  affair  of  the  d^ 
mon  of  Masoon,  a  jeer  of  his  is  actual-^ 
ly  recorded. — Some  person — I  believe, 
a  man  of  worship— asking  him  rather 
a  weak  question,  with  a  view  to  exor- 
dse  him,  he  answered, "  I  heard  long 
since  thou  wast  a  fbol,  and  now  I  am 
sure  of  it."  And,  thereupon,  laugh- 
ed, or  spoke  Greek,  or  committed  some 
other  affront  against  the  good  man,  like 
an  uncourteous  fiend  as  no  was. 

But  I  might  go  on,  almost  fin*  ever, 
with  strange  legends  and  instances  out 
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of  the  thousand  and  one  volumes,  in 
all  langiiagea,  whidi  have  been  written 
upon  this  interesting  subject ;  and  not 
meddle  then  with  the  horde  of  divines 
and  metaphysicians  who  have  touched 
die  question,  en  passant,  either  in  the 
way  of  principle  or   illustration. — 
There  is  the  impressive  story  of  the 
Italian  soldier,  who  gave  his  money  in 
charge  at  nigjit  to  liis  host ;  which  the 
host,  in  the  morning,  denying,  and  he 
insisting  upon,  he  was  cast  into  prison 
9A  a  thief. — ^What  can  be  more  exem- 
plary than  the  man  in  the  black  cap 
who  sits  under  the  Judge,  upon  the 
trial  for  the  soldier^s  life ;  and  when 
the  inn-keeper  swears  he  wishes  "  the 
ilevil  may  take  him  if  ever  he  had  the 
money,"  seises  the  self-forfeited  trai- 
tor, and  bursts  through  the  roof  of  the 
oourt  with  him  ?  Or  what  a  tale  might 
be  formed  upon  the  legend  of  Saint 
Gregory  of  Nice,  who  describes  the 
spkectres  and  demons,  in  a  dty  infected 
with  the  plaffue,  walking  about  in 
broad  day-li^t— as  though  growing 
insolent  upon  the  prospects  before 
themP-^ean  Eveque  states  a  similar 
fact ;  but,  in  his  case,  the  fiends  went 
about  in  the  shape  of  ecclesiastics. 
Imagine  a  man  sending  for  a  confessor, 
and  a  devil  making  h»  bow ! 

Then  there  are  the  histories,  out  of 
number,  of  persons  flighted  by  ima- 
ginary spectres ;  all  of  which  lose  their 
'force,  if  we  give  up  the  existence  of 
spectres  in  r^ty.  There  is  that  bril- 
liant idea  of  the  lady  who  sees  a  female 
at  the  foot  o^  her  bed— ahe  recoils — 
but  the  phantom  distinctly  moves,  and 
extends  its  arm  towards  her.  The  lady 
is  sleeping  in  a  strange  house ;  and 
sees  herself  in  a  looking-glass,  which 
is  fhuned  in  the  wainscot  <oi  the  room. 
Or  there  is  the  still  more  entertaining 
adventure  of  the  ape  who  puts  on  the 
coejffwre  of  a  deceased  Duchess,  and 
gets  into  her  bed,  to  the  total  rout  of 
the  whole  household,  who  believe  that 
their  late  mistress  is  come  back.  And 
what  a  delicious  idea  is  that  about  the 
boarding-school  at  Lisle,  in  1640 ;  in 
which  one  Antionette  Bourignon  be- 
ing the  mistress,  all  the  young  kdies. 


to  the  number  of  forty,  were  suddenly 
discovered  to  he  witcoes!  Some  of 
these  gurls,  says  the  relater,  were  very 
young;  and  they  oonfiesaed  **  many 
strange  things." 

And,  for  myself,  my  mind  is  made 
up,  as  I  httveaud,  to  bdieving  all  these 
things  without  any  reason  ;  not  mere- 
ly b^use  I  never  found  anybody  yet 
who  could  give  a  satisftetory  reason  for 
his  belief;  but  also  because  moat  of  die 
writers  who  explain  feats  of  aoroery, 
seem  to  me  to  make  them  ten  timea 
more  incredible  than  they  were  made 
by  the  sorcerers  themselves.  Thomas 
Ady,  for  instance,  a  writer  upon  witch- 
craft, of  the  year  1656,  after  expoaing 
the  monstrous  frauds  cf  pretended  eon- 
jurors  and  wizards,  shews  the  manner 
in  which  their  apparently  miraculous 
feats  are  accompliuied,  and  adds  fiiU 
directions  for  doing  the  same,  "  with- 
out harm  or  danger."  Ady's  first  rfr« 
cipe  for  conjuring  {ex  tuio  disee,  &&) 
is  not  amiss.  '*  Take  wrefs  hair," 
he  8a3rs, ''  and  put  it  in  your  po^et ; 
and  it  will  make  mad  buUs,  and  every 
other  kind  of  cattle,  run  away  from 
tfour 

No;  there  would  be  no  getting  on, 
by  halves,  in  this  way.  For  a  conju- 
rer to  sive  up  the  d^,  ia  like  a  rope- 
dancer^  giving  up  his  pole.  And,  for 
resigning  all  tnese  beautiful  and  en- 
tertaining truths,  to  a  man  of  any  spi- 
rit, the  thing  would  be  impossilMe. 
The  hunter  kwks,  with  an  evil  eye, 
upon  enclosure  bills  and  increased  po- 
pulation ;  for  these  are  drcumstancea 
which  thin  his  game,  and  narrow  his 
field  of  action ;  and  the  child  of  n>- 
mance  looks  back  with  regret  to  those 
wild  belie&  and  superstitions  of  whidi 
the  progress  of  sdence  and  education 
has  deprived  him.  Fodor^,  a  Fren^ 
writer,  complains,  in  a  fandfhl  treai- 
tise,  of  the  naturalist  Reamur,  for  ha* 
ving  discovered  that  ants  do  not  eat  in 
the  winter.  <'  For,  by  undeoeivii^ 
mankind,"  says  he,  *'  as  to  the  provi** 
deuce  of  these  little  creatures,  Mr 
Reamur  has  deprived  poets  of  a  beau* 
tiful  moral  illustration." 
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Ye»«-WUberroTce  has  set  the  Blacks  to  rights. 
Yet  mnch  lematiu :  why  donH  he  bind  the  Whites  ? 

Don  Juan,  Canto  XII. 


It  isnow^  in  onr  opiniou,  sufficient- 
ly e?ident  that  this  great  qnestion  is 
onee  again  to  be  forced  in  some  shape 
or  other  uponParUament,  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  session.    The  Clark- 
aonsy  &c.  are  publishing  new  pam- 
phlets with  old  oontmts.    And  Mr 
Broogham^  in  a  euli^e  on  some  of 
these  productions  in  the  last  Edin- 
burgh Beview,  talks  openly  of  the 
"  dtelusive"  conduct  of  the  ministry 
in  the  matter  of  the  Buxton  debate. 
Mr  Brougham  was  present  at  that  de- 
hate^  and  he  made  one  of  the  tinanj- 
mous  house  which  accepted  Mr  Can- 
ning's resolutions :  but  a  few  months 
have  passed^  >and  this  eminent  states- 
man has  had  audi  opportunities  of  ex- 
amining the  whole  affidr  candidly  and 
compbtely  during  the  interval^  that 
he  has  been  enabled  to  make  up  his 
great  mind,  that  he  was  one  of  a  Hdhse 
of  Commons  that  suffered  themselves 
to  be  juggled  by  Mr  Canning,  in  May 
last.  Societies  on  societies,  meanwhile, 
and  associations  upon  associations,  and 
subscriptions  on    subscriptions,    are 
springing  and  spreading  everywhere, 
and  embryo  petitions  b^n  already  to 
stir  and  quidcen.    Liverpool,  the  en- 
lightened city  of  Liverpool,  in  former 
days  the  great  mart  and  mainspring 
of  the  slave  trade,  the  last  that  dung 
to  that  traffic,  the  one  only  place  that  ' 
for  a  season  Bachd-like  lamented,  and 
would  not  be  comforted  because  it 
was  not — ^this  very  Liverpool^  takes 
the  lead  in  supporting  the  wildest 
measures  of  those,  whom  for  thirty 
Years  she  execrated  as  her  most  rdent- 
less  enemies.    Blessed  change !  Salu- 
tary transformation !  The  daye  trade 
of  Liverpool  wu — the  Indian  free 
trade  of  Liverpool  ir—The  days  of 
theultra-antiabolition  spirit  of  Liver- 
pool are  gone  by — the  day  of  the 
ultra^mitigation  spirit  of  Liverpool 
has  dawn^  and  grown.    We  live  in 
beautiful  times ! 
The  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 


view is  weU,  and  on  the  whole  temper* 
ately  written.  This  we  admit  fredy : 
because,  whatever  other  people  may  do, 
we  entertain  a  high  respect  for  Mr 
Brougham's  talents,  and  are  always 
gratified  when  we  find  him  abstaining 
from  that  coarse  and  virulent  strain  of 
language,  which  is  one  of  the  sins  Uiat 
most  etudly  beset  him,  and  which  has 
indeed  done  more  to  d^rade  him  in 
the  generd  eye,  than  many  of  his  move 
serious  offences.  When  we  have  said 
this,  however,  we  are  afiraid  we  have 
exhausted  pndse.  The  artide  con- 
tains no  new  facts  of  the  smallest 
importance,  and  exhibits  no  felidtous 
application  of  intellect  to  the.  expo- 
dtion  of  obscure  or  controverted  txu  tk. 
It  is  a  mere  string  of  old  common- 
places, calmly  and  deverly  expressed—* 
mter^ersed  with  a  few  specimens  of 
glaring,  and  we  can  scarcdy  believe, 
involuntary  misrepresentation,  both  as 
to  facts  and  as  to  piindplea--of  which 
more,  perhaps,  in  the  sequeL 

In  tne  meantime,  it  is  onr  intention 
to  direct  our  own  readers'  attention 
both  to  the  true  facts  and  the  true 
principles,  ontheconsideration  of  which 
this  case  must  be  judged.  We  shall 
have,  after  a  fdr  and  full  examination 
of  both,  no  difficulty  in  bringing  home 
the  guilt  of  flagrant  and  systematic 
deviation  from,  and  suppression  of^ 
FACTS,  to  those  who  were  iMsaten  in  the 
Buxton  debate,  and,  we  think,  about 
as  little  in  shewing  that  eM  the  three 
parties  who  were  represented  in  that 
discomfited  knot,  sre  chargeable,  d- 
ther  with  a  total  blindness  to  the  true 
prindples  of  reason,  as  applicable  to  the 
question  before  us,  or  with  the  worse 
&ult  of  pretending  such  blindness,  for 
the  purpose  of  diverting  suspidon  from 
the  glances  of  a  penetrating,  pervading, 
and  most  unscrupulous  selfishness. 

The  report  of  the  debate  above  men- 
tioned, published  bv  the  Mitigation 
Sodety,  and  enriched  with  the  preface 
and  commentaries  of  that  body,  haa 
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been  alxeady  more  than  onoe  epoken    ezampley  dumld  we  be  oompelled  to 
of  by  us.  Itu,  ufaetf  the  moetim-    talkof  tfaeSodetyfartheMit^pitionof 


portaut  publicatioDi  in  every  point  of 

view,  to  which  the  present  controversy 

has  yet  given  rise.    It  is  here  that  we 

can  consider  at  leisure,  the  expressed 

sentiments  of  all  parties — ^it  is  here 

that  we  can  compare  the  conflicting 

statements,  and  balance  the  opposed 

arguments,  of  the  leaders;  and  it  is 

herealso,  unless  we  be  very  greatly  mis*    «^«<«  ^,  ^^  ^mm^  .muc  iuvumi. 

talcen^  that  we  can  most  cLearlv  detect    peo|4e— certainly  the  same  i 

^e  system  of  chicaneries  by  wnich  the    figured  oa  both  oceaaona.    Mr  WiU 


West  Indian  Skvery?  The  Society  fiir 
the  Mitigation  of  the  Mitre,  or  the  So- 
ciety for  we  Mitigation  of  the  Duties  oa 
East  Indian  Sugsr,  would  be  &r  nearer 
the  truth.  Mr  Buxton's  iar-ftmed 
motion  about  the  slaves  was  made  on 
the  15th  of  May  last ;  Mr  Whitmoie's 
motion  about  the  sugar  followed  on  the 
83d  day  of  the  same  month.  Thes 


humbler  tools  of  one  side  are  at  least 
aufibred  to  back  the  open  war&re  of 
its  chiefs.  Before  a  new  debate  occurs, 
it  were  well  that  the  old  one  should 
be  thoroughly  sifted  and  understood. 


berforoe  was  one  of  the  great  men  on 
both.  What  have  the  avowed  oIk 
jects  and  views  of  Mr  Wilberfafoe  fo 
do  with  the  question  about  the  dnticB 
on  sugar? — These  gentlemen  are  so 


The  Edinbui^  Reviewer  distinctly  confident  of  support  from  their  own 
charges  the  ministers  with  having  con*  set,  and  from  the  gamng  multitudes 
ducted  themselves  on  this  occasim  whom  their  sweet  words  command  and 
like  hypocrites  and  knaves*— we  at  stultify,  and  so  certain,  at  the  same 
least  know  not  what  other  meaning  time,  that  they  are  no^  to  be  bearded^ 
can  be  given  \o  the  epithet  **  delusive '    as  to  the  truth  and  essence  of  aU  their 

schemes,  by  any  person,  fiur  leas  any 
party  whatever  in  Parliament,  that  it 
IS  not  vronderful  they  should  ventue 
much.  And  yet— if  anybody  had  pre-, 
dieted  a  year  before,  that  the  next 
motion  about  West  Indian  slavery 
wotdd  be  made  in  the  same  wedc  with  a 
motion  about  East  Indian  sugar,  people 
in  general  would  have  utterly  disfaebe- 
vedit.— '^No,"itwou]dhavebeen  said, 
*^  that  wiU,  to  be  sure,  be  in  their 
minds ;  but  you  are  going  too  far  now. 
They  are  not  quite  so  regardless  of  a{K 
pearances ;  reUgious  as  they  are^  they 
are  a  little  more  wise  in  their  genera- 
tion, notwithstanding,  than  yon  seem 
to  giv£  them  credit  for."— Probablir  no 
answer  would  have  been  made  to  toia  ; 
and  yet  the  event  has  shewn  itad£ 
Say  what  people  may,  these  men  are 
not  to  be  altogether  despised.  The 
very  audacity  or  their  proceedings  half 
redeems  their  foU^.  This  open  and 
thorough-going  reliance  upon  the  gul- 
libility of  John  Bull,  shews  sn  inti- 
mate and  even  intense  aoquaintanoe 
with  the  assailable  points  of  the  na- 
tional character.  There  are  two  qua<^<» 
lah  ways  of  doing  thinssi  the  eon* 
dilatory,  that  is,  thepludueis  nwthod. 


alreadv  quoted  from  this  performance. 
The  cnarge  is  no  light  one,  and  we 
venture  to  prophesy,  that  it  will  be 
effectually  answered   in  the   proper 

nter.  But  we,  in  the  meantime, 
take  the  liberty  to  reverse  the 
situation  of  the  parties,  and  placing 
the  mitigators  themselves  at  the  bar, 
see  what  answer  they  can  make  to  oer« 
tain  charges  of  the  very  same  chanu>« 
ter,  which  every  attentive  and  candid 
reader  of  the  volume  in  question  must 
have  in  some  measure  anticipated. 

Our  general  assertion  is  simply  this : 
The  speakers  on  Mr  Buxton's  side  are 
chargeable  with  many  mistatements  as 
to  matters  of  tact,  and  the  mitigation 
commentators  stUl  more  grievously  so. 
In  proving  this,  we  shall  at  least  do 
some  good ;  for  we  shall  teach  these 
persons  to  be  more  cautious  the  next 
time  they  come  before  the  senate  and 
the  public:  we  shall  probably  have 
shorter  speeches,  and  less  triumphant 
annotations  curavariorufiu  Some  ob- 
stacles, at  all  events,  will  be  brushed 
away  from  the  threshold,  and  the  ri« 
val  champions  will  both  come  with 

E eater  ease  into  their  true  arena,  and 
ve  a  salutary  fear  before  their  ^es,    ^, ^ 

in  case  they  should  be  tempted  to    of  late  too  often  adopted  by  those  who 


think  of  bringing  any  but  the  right 
weapons  with  them. 

A  word  or  two  more,  however,  tn 
Kmine,  It  is  really  very  annoying  to 
see  the  extent  to  which  the  abuse  of 
tpords  and  phrasis  has  been  carried  in 
the  whole  of  this  matter.    Why,  for 


oui|;ht  to  be  moat  above  it;  and  the 
bom  brazen  metfaod-^lie  mediod  of 
the  Bishes,  the  Burgesses,  and  the 
Buxtons.  This  Uuit  has  been  adopted, 
and  with  much  success,  by  the  Socie- 
ty for  the  Mitigation  of  the  Duties  on 
East  Indian  Sugar.    They  trere  re- 
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aslvcd  to  hsre  tkdr  twadebates— there 
were  two  strings  to  their  one  bow,  snd 
they  must  hare  them.  They  had  them 
botii,  and  they  had  the  assnranee  to  do 
the  thing  at  once.  They  did  not  waste 
time  in  pumping  for  apologies.  They 
did  what  they  were  resolved  to  do  at 
once.  The  moment  the  one  string  was 
8napt>  the  other  was  fitted  on,  and 
tightened  for  the  discharge.  AH  this 
was  as  it  should  have  been.  Fat  esi  ab 
hogte  doceri.  Would  the  zeal  fiienda 
of  £n£^and  and  of  the  negroes,  had  the 
wit  or  the  courage  to  act  upon  the 
same  principle  now  and  then !  If  it 
were  but  for  the  sake  of  variety,  the 
experiment  is  worth  their  trying — and 
at  any  rate  it  is  but  a  little  variety  in 
quacking. 

Since  we  are  talking  of  the  audaciitf 
of  these  agitators,  we  may  as  well  ex- 
hibit one  more  specimen  of  this  great 
quality  of  their  logic  ere  we  go  far- 
toer.  Mr  Clarkson  shrewdly  and  sa- 
gaciously illustrates  the  sin  and  honor 
of  West  Indian  bondage,  by  asking 
-how  AN  English  gentleman  would 
like  to  be  made  a  slave  of  at  Algiers 
or  Tripoli — and  whether,  if  this  Enff- 
lish  gentleman  had  a  wife  and  a  family 
of  daughters  to  partake  his  enslaved 
condition  there,  this  would  have  any 
other  effect  than  that  of  greatly  in- 
creasing his  misery  ? — And  why,  says 
be,  why  not  talk  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman, since  there  have  been  in- 
stances of  African  princes  carried 
off,  and  enslaved  ?-— This  passage  is 
triumphantly  quoted  by  the  author  of 
the  Critique  on  Clarkson's  Pamphlet, 
in  the  last  Number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review. 

The  argument  is  assuredly  one  that 
comes  home  to  our  business  and. our 
bosoms.  An  English  gentleman,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  or,  at  any 
rate,  we  shall  say  of  the  Mitigation 
Society,  is  lugged  out  of  his  bed  in 
London,  and  finds  himself,  after  a 
brief  voyage,  stript  to  the  skin,  and 
labouring  beneath  a  brazen  sun  in  the 
field'  of  some  Bey  of  Morocco.  His 
wile  and  daughters,  torn  from  their  pi- 
ano-fortes, their  Sunday-schools,  their 
fit  tie  tea-parties,  and  the  weekly  luxury 
of  Mr  Edward  Irving^  or  Mr  Rowland 
Hill — torn  from  the  arms  of  their  na- 
tural protectors  and  from  the  hope  of 


e4!r 

a  deeeni  eBtablisfameiit,  are  eompdled 
to  fi^e  in  the  haram  of  acnne  great 
Plempotentiary ;  or,  if  their  personal 
diarms  find  no  fiivour  in  his  eyes,  to 
spin  hemp,  and  carry  pails  of  water, 
beneath  the  sway  of  Hassan  the  chief 
of  the  black  eunuchs.  The  picture  is 
pregnant  with  the  most  appaUing  hor« 
rors  I  Marie  Antoinette  in  the  Temple, 
or  even  in  the  Condergerie,  was  no- 
thing to  this— and  yet  it  seems,  ntuta'm 
io  ncmine,  de  U fibula  narratur>^-^YafSL, 
the  Engtish  gentleman,  can  have  no 
right  to  shudder^-for  African  princes 
have  been  dealt  vrith  after  the  same 
fadiion  in  Barbadoes. 

We  might  *'  deny  the  bntkr^  and 
the  coadi-iiorse" — ^we  might  deny  the 
**  African  pnnce"'^hnt  let  it  be  so  for 
the  moment.  What  earthly  relation 
is  there  between  an  African  prince  and 
an  English  gentleman  ?  In  what  does 
the  misery  of  a  new-inade  slave  con-* 
sist? — Is  it  not  in  his  being  carried 
from  a  good  state  of  existence  into  a 
bad  one,  and  in  being  subjected  to  the 
caprice  of  another,  instead  of  enjoyins 
the  fi-ee  command  of  his  own  motions  r 
The  better  his  previous  condition  was, 
will  not  his  present  one  be  the  worse 
to  endure  ?  And  is  it  not  obvious,  that 
if  any  one  thing  be  more  likely  than 
all  besides  to  embitter  his  reflections, 
it  wiU  be  the  discovery,  (should  such 
be  forced  upon  him,)  that  the  human 
beings  to  whose  power  he  is  subjected, 
stands  in  reaHty  lower,  everyway  bwer, 
in  the  scale  of  humanity,  than  him- 
self? These  are  questions  which  we 
apprehend  the  worthy  Mr  Clarkson 
himself  will  have  no  hesitetion  about 
answering  in  the  affirmative.  And  what 
is  the  consequence  ?— We  befieve  we 
might  ahnost  save  ourselves  the  trouble 
of  saying  a  word  about  it . 

Who  IS  an  African  prince,  and  what  . 
is  it  that  he  has  to  lose  ?  If  he  be  a 
sovereign  prince,  (which,  of  course, 
Mr  Clarkson  would  consider  as  the  se- 
verest case  of  all,)  what  manner  of 
man  is  he  ?  Is  he  not  some  ferocious 
brutal  savage,  the  oppressor  of  some 
benighted  and  most  miserable  horde 
of  savages  ?  Is  he  not  a  creature  who 
amuses  himself  every  day  with  cutting 
off  human  heads — -and  that  sometimes 
with  his  own  royal  hand  ?*  Are  not 
all  the  festivals  of  his  reign  so  many 
solemn  exhibitions  of  everything  that 
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18  most  abominable^  and  most  incredi* 
ble  to  us^  When  he  prays  to  the 
demon  of  his  beastly  wonhip^  does  he 
not  water  the  holy  soil  with  blood 
pomred  out  like  water  ?  Are  not  his 
children  shut  up  like  wild  colts  ? — Are 
not  lusimcles — his  brothers,  seared  in 
the  eye — ^branded  on  the  cheek  — 
maimed-Hnntilated-^murdered  every 
day,  amidst  the  gnm  applause  of  the 
more  plebeian  victims  that  await  the 
brand  or  the  hatchet  of  the  next  whim 
of  this  crowned  brute  ?  Are  not  his 
walls  and  his  floors  paved  with  Afri- 
can skulls?  Are  not  his  reins,  if  he 
has  a  horse,  strung  with  African  ears, 
iioses,  and  viler  trophies  ?  Does  any 
man  dare  to  deny  that  such  is  Uie  state 
of  things  in  those  African  districts 
from  which  the  immense  mi^rity  of 
slaves  have  at  all  periods  been  abstract- 
ed ?  Does  any  man  dare  to  deny,  that 
their  princes  were,  and  are  the  diief 
patrons  of  all  the  enormities  of  that 
slave  ti;^e,  which  ceased  to  appear  the 
extreme  of  horror,  only  because  it 
oould  not  be  contemplated  otherwise 
than  with  them  in  its  formround?  Does 
any  man  dare  to  deny  that  which  has 
been  asserted  by  so  many  witnesses  of 
the  most  unimpeachable  veracity,  that 
half  these  African  princes  would  at  tJbis 
moment  give  even  their  own  ears  to 
see  the  slave  trade  re-established  among 
them  in  all  its  pristine  vigour  ? — or 
doubt,  in  opposition  to  the  celebrated 
taunt  of  Duke  Ephndm  himself,  that 
for  the  want  of  that  method  of  dispo- 
sing of  their  prisoners  of  war  and  their 
victims  of  caprice,  the  banks  of  those 
unexplored  and  melancholy  rivers  are 
bathed  at  this  hour  in  a  deeper  deluge 
of  this  AfHcan  blood  ? 

Hear  for  a  moment  Mr  Madeod, 
(in  his  Account  of  the  African  Prince 
of  Dahomy :) 

•  "  In  order  to  water  with  their  blood  the 
graves  of  the  king's  ancestors,  and  to  sup* 
}>ly  them  with  servants  of  various  descrip- 
tions in  the  other  world,  a  number  of  hu- 
man victims  are  yearly  sacrificed  in  solemn 
form ;  and  this  carnival  is  the  period  at 
which  these  shocking  rites  are  publicly 
performed. 

<'  Scaffolds  ate  erected  outside  the  palace 
wall,  and  alarse  space  fenced  in  round  thera. 
On  these  the  king,  with  the  white  strangers 
who  think  proper  to  attend,  are  seated,  and 
the  ministers  of  state  are  also  present  in  the 
space  beneath.  Into  this  field  of  blood  the 
victims  are  brought  in  succession,  with  their 
arms  pinioned ;  and  a  Fetisheer^  laying  his 
band  on  the  devoted  head,  pronounces  a 
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few  mystiesl  words,  whin 

standing  behind  widi  a  huge  scimitar,  se. 
vers  the  safieter*8  headf^om  hu  body,  ge. 
neraUy  at  a  single  blow,  and  each  repctitioo 
of  this  act  is  piocbumed  by  load  sboats  of 
applause  firom  the  sunounding  multitude, 
who  affect  to  be  highly  ddishced  with  the 
power  and  magnificence  of  tSeir  sovcteigD. 

^  His  bards,  or  laureats,  join  also  at  this 
time,  in  bawling  out  his  strong  names  (their 
term  for  titles  of  honour)  and  singsongs 
in  hu  praise.  These  scenes  are  likewiaecw. 
livened  by  a  number  of  people  engaged  m 
a  savage  danee  anrand  the  scsfibUbTSoold 
Uiefoot  ofoneof  th0sepedbEiiicnalip,tt 
is  considered  an  ill  omen ;  the  onfiirtaiiate 
figurante  is  taken  oat  of  the  rii^,  and  hit 
head  instantly  struck  off,  whflst  the  dance 
continues  without  interruption,  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  occurred. 

'^  The  people  thus  sacrificed,  are  gene- 
rally prisoners  of  war,  whom  the  king  of. 
ten  puts  aside  for  this  purpose,  sercial 
months  previous  to  the  cdebration  of  bb 
horrid  festival ;  should  there  be  any  lack  of 
these,  the  number  is  made  up  from  the  mart 
eotroenient  of  his  own  subjecU.  ThcK  an 
years  in  which  they  have  «ifi^,  andothen  in 
which  they  have  donbk  customs.  Oneof 
the  latter  occurred  when  I  was  theie,  and 
an  enormous  number  (several  hundreds) 
were  said  to  have  fallen.  But  the  amount, 
probably,  was  considerably  exaggerated; 
for,  as  Mr  Abson  had  dispensed  with  view. 
ing  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  he  oould  on. 
ly  judge  from  the  report  of  those  who  were 
anxious  to  magnify  the  grandeur  of  their 
king,  and  Mr  James,  who,  three  difieient 
years,  took  the  ttonhle  to  count  the  vietims, 
never  reckoned  more  than  sisfty^Jtoe J  on  mm^ 
one  occasion. 

^*  Their  bodies  are  either  thrown  oot  hi« 
to  the  fields  to  be  devoured  by  vuUum  and 
wild  beasts,  or  himg  by  the  heels  in  a  mu- 
tilated state,  upon  the  surrounding  trees,  a 
practice  exceedingly  offensive  in  so  hot  a 
climate.  The  heads  are  piled  up  in  a  heap, 
for  the  time,  and  afterwards  disposed  of  m 
decorating  the  walls  of  the  royal  simhomiesy 
or  palaces,  some  of  which  are  two  miles  in 
drcomference,  and  often  require  a  renewal 
and  repau*  of  these  ornaments. 

^^  Adahoonza,  after  a  successful  attack 
upon  Bttdagry^  having  a  great  number  of 
victims  to  sacrifice,  ordered  tlieir  heads  to 
be  applied  to  this  purpose.  Mr  Abson,  m 
his  account,  says,  '  the  petion  to  whom 
the  management  of  this  business  had  been 
conunitted,  bavins  neglected  to  make  a  pro- 
per calculation  of  his  materials,  had  pro- 
ceeded too  far  witli  his  work,  when  he  £>uDd 
that  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient  liumber 
of  skulls  to  adorn  the  whole  palace;  he 
therefbre  requested  permisiaon  to  b^in  the 
work  anew,  that  he  might,  by  placing  them 
farther  apart,  complete  the  design  jn  a  re- 
gubr  manner.  But  the  kmg  would  by  no 
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wrving,  ^  th^t  he  would  sood  find  a  niffid- 
ent  number  of  Sadagry  headt  to  render 
the  pUn  perfectly  uniform,'  and  learning 
Ihat  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  were  re- 
quired to  complete  this  embellishment,  he 
ordered  that  number  of  the  captives  to  be 
brought  forth,  and  slaughtered  In  cold 

**  Messrs  Norris  and  Abson,  who  had 
frequent  opportunity  of  visiting  the  bed* 
dumber  of  Bona  Ahaiee^  found  the  pas- 
Mge  leadng  la  it  paved  widi  humaa  skuUst 
tlvey  Wire  those  of  his  move  distingnished 
adversaries  cqpturcd  at  dIfRerent  times,  and 
placed  in  that  situation  *•  that  he  might 
nightly  enjoy  the  savage  gratification  of 
trampling  on  the  heads  of  his  enemies.* 
The  top  of  the  little  wall  which  surround- 
ed this  detached  apartment,  was  adorned 
likewise  with  their  jaw-bones.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  frailtieft  of  Ahadee 
and  his  sueeessors,  it  would  seem  from  all 
this  that  the  dread  of  ghosts  and  hobgob- 
lins formed  no  part  of  dleir  characters. 

«^  From  Mr  AbM>n,  »Ao  iM  Hotfi  lMr%w 
seven  ytart  in  thi$  cowUry^  the  greater  part 
of  which  he  had  been  governor  of  William's 
Fort,  the  African  C<mipany*s  chief  settle- 
ment in  this  quarter,  and  who,  ex-qficio^ 
attended  at  the  celebration  of  these  annual 
^tHvitiety  I  had  many  reUtions  of  the  bar- 
barous acts  whidi  he  had  witnessed. 

**•  The  immolation  of  victims  is  not  con- 
fined  to  this  particular  period,  for  at  any 
time  should  it  be  necessaiy  to  send  an  ao- 
nmnt  to  his  fore&thers  of  any  remarkable 
event,  the  kinf^  dispatches  a  oourier  to  the 
•hades,  by  dehvethig  his  lyessage  to  who* . 
aver  may  happen  to  be  near  him,  and  then 
ordering  his  head  to  be  chopped  ofi^inomo- 
diately ;  and  it  has  not  un&equently  hap- 
pened during  the  present  reign,  that,  as 
something  new  has  occurred  to  the  king's 
mind,  another  messenger  (as  Mr  Canning 
very  justly  observed,  like  the  postscript  m 
a  letter)  has  instantly  followed  on  the  same 
errand,  perhaps  in  itself  of  the  most  trivial 
Idnd. 

^  It  ig  considered  an  honour  where  fak 
majesty  penanally.  condescends  to  beconne 
the  ezecutkmer,  in  these  eaaes ;  an  oBod 
in  which  the  present  king  prides  himself  in 
being  very  expert.  The  governor  was  pre- 
sent on  one  occasion,  when  a  poor  fellbw, 
whose  fear  of  death  out- weighing  the  sense 
of  the  honour  conferred  on  him,  on  being 
desired  by  the  king  to  carry  some  message 
to  his  fatheri  humbly  declared  on  his  knees, 
that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  way ;  on 
which  the  tyrant  voctforated  '  I'll  shew  you 
the  way,'  and,yith  one  blow,  made  his  head 
fly  many  yards  fiom  his  body,  higlily  in- 
dignant that  there  should  ha^  been  the 
lea£t  expression  of  reluctaneoi 

^*  The  performance  of  the  annual  saoi- 
fices  is  considered  a  dutysosacredy  that  w> 
Vol.  XIV. 


aUoremeot  in  the  way  of  gain  -nn  addi- 
tional price  which  the  white  traders  can  of- 
fer for  slaves, — ^will  induce  the  kikg  to 
spare  even  a  single  victim  of  tlie  esUblish* 
ed  number ;  and  he  is  equally  ineaorabls 
with  respect  to  the  chiefs  of  his  enemies* 
who  are  never,  on  any  account,  permittc4 
to  live  if  they  fall  into  his  hands. 

*'  I  had  once  occadon  to  witness  a  very 
Biarked  instance  of  this  vindictive  and  uo^ 
relenting  spirit  In  a  warlike  excinsioa  to- 
wards the  Mahee,  or  Ashantee  borders,  an 
enemy's  town  was  surprised,  and  a  speat 
aumberof  the  inhabitenis  were  eiUier  kiU^  ' 
cd  or  made  prisoners;  but  especial  can 
was  taken  that  the  head  of  the  prince  of 
that  district  should  be  sent  to  Abomey ,  and 
that  eveiy  branch. of  his  fomily  should,  if 
possible,  be  exterminated ;  for  it  was  one 
which  had  often  given  the  Dahomian  foi^ 
ces  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  A  merdleas 
massacre  of  these  individuals  therefore  took 
place,  in  obedience  to  sixict  injunctions  t* 
that  effect ;  and,  it  was  believed,  that  not 
one  of  the  breed  was  left  alivew 

*'  A  youth,  however,  about  seventeoa 
years  of  age,  one  of  the  aons  of  the  obnoxi* 
Otts  prince,  bad  managed  to  concod  bia 
real  quality,  and  not  being  pointed  onC, 
succeeded  in  passing  among  the  crowd  of 
prisoners  to  the  Dalwmian  capital,  where, 
after  selecting  that  proportion  thought  n^ 
cessary  for  the  ensumg  sacrifices,  the  cap- 
tors sent  the  remainder  to  Grigweo^  to  be 
acdd  at  the  foctories.  This  young  man 
happened  to  be  purchased  by  me,  and  ho 
lived  thenceforth  in  the  fort,  in  a  sort  of  ga. 
neral  rendezvous  or  trunk,  as  it  is  caued, 
for  those  belonging  to  that  department; 

'*  In  a  very  short  time  after  this  trana- 
action,  it  somehow  transpired  at  Abomey, 
that  there  yet  lived  this  remnant  of  the 
enemy's  family ;  and  in  order  to  trace  him 
out  (for  the  scent  had,  in  solne  degree,  been 
lost,  not  knowing  whether  he  hadbeaidi»i 
posed  of  to  the  English,  French,  or  Poib 
tuguese,  or  whether  he  was  not  actually 
embarked,)  the  king  fell  upon  a  sdieme, 
winch  strongly  diiplays  that  species  of  cun- 
ning and  artifies  so  often  observed  among 
savages. 

«^  Some  of  his  Halfheads  (who  may  raj 
'  "    mortai  n 


appropriately  be  termed  his 
sengers,  in  contradistinction  to  the  iimmtf^ 
talt  sent  to  the  shades,)  arrived  one  evening 
at  the  fort,  and  with  the  Coke,  (a  stem  and 
hard-hearted  villain)  who,  in  die  absence  of 
the  Yavougah,  was  the  next  Caboceer,  de- 
manded admittance  in  the  king's  name, 
prostrating  themsdves  as  usual,  and  cover- 
mg  their  heads  with  dost.  On  entering, 
they  proceeded  immediatdyto  that  quarter 
where  the  shiveswere,  and  repeated  the  ce- 
remony of  kissmg  the  ground  before  ^My 
mke  the  king'e  nord,  that  is  to  say,  da. 
liveredhismessagO.  The  Coke  then  made 
a  hNig  harangoe,  the  purport  of  which  was 
4N 
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to  'rignHV  tlw  Mng*fl  regiret  that  animo- 
ritydkoulid  have  so  long  existed  between 
fahn  and  the  chief  of  that  country  which  he 
had  just  despoUed,  and  to  express  his  sor- 
tow  for  the  flite  of  a  family  which  had  suf- 
ftred  from  his  displeasure,  through  false 
aooounts  and  misrepresitetadonS.  For  this 
reason  he  was  now  most  anxious  to  make 
efety  reparation  in  his  power  to  a  son  yet  re- 
xniiining  of  that  prince,  and  would  readily 
T»48tablish  him  in  the  rank  and  possesskms 
of  his  fiuher^  oould  he  only  find  him  out. 
Completely  duped  by  this  wile,  the  unsus- 
pecting  lad  exultii^^y  exdatmed  '  I  am 
the  son  of  the  prince  !*  Then,  replied  the 
Ooke,  with  a  hdOlsh  Joy  iX  having  succeed- 
ed in  his  object, «  yon  are  just  the  person 
we  want;*  mpon  which  these  Halfheads 
sdxed  him,  and  began  to  bind  his  hands. 
Fin^Ung  by  tlus  time  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  which  at  first  it  was  impossible  to 
compr^end,  I  strongly  protested  against 
their  seizing  a  slave  whom  I  had  regularly 
purchased,  and  compUdned  loudly  of  the 
msult  ofiered  to  the  Company's  Fort— but 
ill  in  vain.  I  then  eamestty  entreated  them 
Co  offer  the  king  his  own  priee^  or  seleotum 
of.goods,  and  to  beg,  as  alkvour  to  me,  diat 
he  niigfat  be  spardU  strongly  urnng  the 
plea  uso,  that  when  once  embanced,  he 
would  be  as  ftee  from  every  apprehensions 
ictpectittg  him  A  if  he  had  kOled  him. 

«(  The  Coke  coolly  repUed,  that  I  need 
give  myself  no  fiuther  trouble  to  make  pro- 
posals,  for  he  dared  not  repeat  one  of  them 
to  the  king ;  and  I  was  at  last,  after  an  in- 
eAsctual  struggle,  compelled  to  witness, 
intfi  the  most  painful  emotion,  this  ill -fiited 
youth  dragged  ofi^in  a  state  of  the  gloomi- 
est despair : — a  despair  rendered  more  dis- 
mal from  the  fallacious  glimpse  of  return- 
ing happiness  by  whi^he  had  been  so  cm- 
tSlj  entii^^ped. 

^  He  was  immediately  hurried  away, 
and  murdered,  to  glut  the  vengeance  of  this 
pitiless  and  sanguinary  barbarian.*' 

Let  it  Boi  be  dreamt  fi>r  a  single 
momenty  that  we  are  either  writing  or 
q^uoting  with  the  view  of  defending 
either  die  slave  trade  or  slavery.  Far 
fima  OB  be  such  abomination.  But 
the  question  which  awaits  the  decision 
of  the  English  F^liaitientj  or^  more 
properly,  of  England,  is  perhapi!  the 
most  delicate  that  ever  engaged  the 
attention  of  a  great  nation ;  and  it  is 
not  fit  that  the  public  mind  should, 
iere  the  moment  oomes^  be  fiimiliarized 
exclusively  with  one  side  of  the  a£&ir. 
It  is  very  easy  to  talk  with  the  most 
hypochondriacal  of  poets  about ''  find- 
ing our  brotherguilty  of  a  skin  unlike 
our  own"-Mt  is  very  easy  to  talk  with 
this  good  Quaker  about  an  English 
fnitlcman>  and  his  wife  and  daughters^ 


made  slaves  of  at  Algiat :  bul  Ais  is 

not  lihe  way  to  come  at  tne  truth  of 
the  case.  We  must  remember  not  only 
who  we  are— God  knows^  that  consi- 
deration involves  ericmgh  of  reflection  f 
— ^but  also  who  and  what  they  are 
about  whose  feelings  we  are  harangued. 
There  is  some  other  difference  boides 
that  of  the  skin ;  and  however  bad  a 
thing  slayery  may  be  in  itself,  and 
however  wrong  it  may  have  been  in 
free-bom  Britons  ever  to  have  done 
anything  that  tended  to  procmte 
slavery,  it  still  is  true,  that,  giving  to 
the  word  slavery  any  meaning  it  nas 
as  yet  borne,  no  British  hand  was  ever 
yet  the  instrument  of  turning  any  one 
African  into  a  slave.  Unless,  indeed, 
it  should  be  so,  that  some  rei^ng 
African  %inoe  has  been  kidnapped  for 
or  by  us  ;  and  then,  to  be  sure,  a  hu- 
man being  has  been  most  uijustifiaUy 
drawn  firom  a  qphere  of  most  exquisite 
as  well  as  most  legitimate  enjoyment 
-Hvhieh,  may  Heaven  forgive ! 

The  true  state  of  the  matter  is  tfiis : 
— The  far  greater  part  of  the  rich  and 
extensive  Continent  of  Africa  has  been^ 
from  the  earliest  period,  possessed  by 
u^roes.  From  the  earliest  period,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the 
peoples  of  this  race  have  uniformly 
lived  as  savages  and  as  slaves.  We 
know  of  no  age  in  which  they  were  not 
slaves  at  home ;  and  we  know  of  no 
age  in  which  they  did  not  sell  each 
other  for  slaves,  to  whoever  would  buy 
them.  The  negro  inhabiting  his  own 
hut,  has  always  known  that  his  head 
might  be  cut  off  next  hour,  at  the  ca- 
price of  his  negro  tyrant  The  negro 
following  the  standard  of  his  negro 

grince  into  war,  never  did  so  without 
aving  the  most  perfect  knowledge, 
that  if  he  were  taken  prisoner  by  the 
negro  enemy,  the  best  hope  he  could 
nourish,  was  that  of  being  sold  for  a 
slave.  These  are  indisputable,  and 
indeed  indisputed,  facts.  And  accoird- 
ingly  the  feelings  and  manners,  the 
whole  souls  and  bangi,  of  n^;roes,  have 
ever  been  imbued  with  the  sense  of 
degradation  ;  and  their  whole 'charac- 
ter has  teemed  firom  time  immemorial, 
and  teems  now,  with  all  the  vices  to 
whioh  the  most  intense  mixture  of 
cowardice  and  ferocity  can  give  binh. 
Their  princes  have  always  been  dei^ 
poU;  and  that  in  a  sense  to  whidi  no 
word  in  any  language  not  African  csn 
do  adequate  justice.  Their  women 
have  always  been  the  most  degraded  of 
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■hvci  didr  women  hat€  always  beep 
loaded  with  the  severest  toils  «  their 
husbandry, each  asit  ii^  and  has  been 
— 4heir  intellect  has  stood  still  for 
many  thousand  years ;  and  has,  up  to 
this  mcanent,  done  absolutely  no* 
THING— their  superstitions  are  the 
most  foul — their  whole  ideas  are  the 
most  degraded — ^thaur  manners  are  the 
most  bnital — then:  enjoyments  the 
most  bsse  of  which  human  nature  has 
ever  Aurnished  any  specimen.  And 
now  mark  this: — Throughout  by  far 
t))e  greater  port  of  these  horrible  sges, 
they  ha?e  npt  been  meddled  wiUi, 
in  any  shape  whatever,  pn  their  own 
soil,  oy  people  of  any  other  raoe 
but  their  own.  Their  degradation 
has  been  their  own  ;  and  in  spite  of 
all  that  csn  be  ssid  about  the  in* 
terference  of  modem  Europeans,  that 
degradation  is  at  this  moment  their 
own  handywork.  AU  that  has  been 
done  from  without,  is  as  a  drop  in 
^e  bucket  to  that  ocean  of  crime 
and  brutslity  into  which  their  own 
base  and  uncontrolled  passions  have 
poured  their  eternal  reservoirs  of  vo- 
luntary evil. 

It  is  very  painful  to  make,  and  it 
cannot  be  pleasing  to  listen  to,  such 
statements;  but  now  avoid  them? — 
seeing,  as  we  do,  that  it  is  the  uniform 
cant  of  the  persons  we  have  to  deal 
witb>  to  talk  and  write  about  the  ne- 
groes, as  if  they  really  were  upon  a  le- 
vel in  all  things  but  good  luck  with 
every  other  part  of  the  great  family  to 
which  thev  unauestionably  belong-^ 
as  if  their  degraded  condition  were  en- 
tirely the  work  of  whites — as  if,  but 
for  us,  they  were,  and  vrouid  be,  ca^ 
pable  of  just  the  same  actions,  anima- 
ted with  just  the  san^  feelings,  and  in 
possession  of  just  the  same  advantages, 
as  ourselves. — This  is  one  of  the  great 
primary  blunders  with  which  their 
talk,  aon  vi  (God  knows  1)  sed  sapg 
eadindo,  is  making  people  so  familiur, 
that  they  lose  the  power  of  analysing 
and  detecting  them.  Look  at  the 
whole  Buxton  debate.  There  is  not, 
throughout  the  whple  of  it,  one  single 
allusion  to  what  the  negroes  were  ere 
any  European  meddled  with  ^bem — 
pr,  which  was  indeed  the  necessary 
conseouence  of  that  omission,  to  what 
U  really  is  .of  which  a  negro  can  be  de- 
prived by  being  made  a  £uropeau's 
bondsman. 

This  is  one  of  the  j^reat  preliminary 
blunders  which  a  plausible  set  of  nar- 


row<^minded  imbedles,  and  a  iu  move 
despieaUe  knot  of  cunning  mercantile 
speculators,  have  been  etemallynphold- 
ing.  The  former.  We  dare  say,  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  chime, 
that  they  will  scarcelv  trust  their  eari 
when  they  hear  the  idle  melody  check- . 
ed  by  another  note.  But  there  is  an- 
other blunder,  perhaps  still  more  con* 
temptible,  of  which  we  must  also  say 
a  w<ffd  or  two,  ere  we  proceed  to  ll|0 
real  business  before  us. 

It  is  assumed,  then,  that  he  who  is 
a  skve,  is  neeessarilv  and  uniformly 
plaeed  in  a  more  unnappy  condition 
than  he  cpuld  possibly  be  placed  in 
were  he  not  a  skve.  We  have  already 
seen  what  an  African  nnro  loses  when 
he  becomes  a  slave.  We  nave  seen  how : 
doeely  his  feelings,  undor  that  change, 
may  be  supposed  to  resemble  those  of 
AN  English  gbntlxican  sul^ected 
to  Dahomy  or  Calabar  bondage.  But 
lay  aside,  for  a  moment,  the  actual 
chancre.  Take  the  n^;ro  as  he  now  ex- 
ists m  the  West  Indies,  and  compare 
him,  not  with  the  negro  as  he  e^psts  in 
Ashantee,  but  with  the  labouring  pea* 
sant  as  he  esosts  in  England  or  in 
Scotland— in  the  most  happy  of  all  Eu- 
ropean countries — ^under  the  most  be* 
nign  of  all  human  governments — and 
see  what  is  the  reel  state  of  the  case 
— Hsee  what  the  drcumstances  reslly 
are  in  which  the  actual  conditions  A 
these  two  human  beings  differ.  In 
spite  of/'  the  African  Prince,"  of 
Clarkson,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
we  suppose  the  oompiarison  will  scarpe- 
Iv  be  objected  to  as  exfacU  unfair,  by 
the  friends  of  the  negroes. 

We  are  not  about  to  speak  just  at 
present  of  the  blessings  of  religious  in- 
struction and  moral  feeling,  and  the 
ei\joyments  of  civil  privileges.  Ne- 
mroes  have  never  been  robboL  ff  any- 
Uiing  that  can  deserve  to  be  taJkedm, 
seriously,  we  mean,  under  any  of  these 
heads,  by  Europeans.  We  are  about 
to  speak  of  the  labouring  peasant  strict- 
ly as  such— of  his  physipsl  state— ^f 
his  comforts  and  means^  strictly  per? 
spnal  and  domestic. . 

t'he  friends  of  East  Indian  8iu;ar 
a|wavs  setout  with  the  gross  hardship 
of  labourinjs,  without  being  pajd  for 
labour.  The  negro,  say  they,  gets  po 
wa^  from  his  master ;  and  iherefore 
he  18  below  all  other  human  beings. 

Now,  it  is  very  true,  that  the  negro 
gets  no  shilling  or  fifteenpence  a-day 
paid  him  every  Saturday  evening  )>y 
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die  onu  wttt  ef  die  farm  on  wiiiA  he 
woriui:  ImcdoeehegetnoeqiiiTaleiit? 
In  tlieily*t  pkee,  take  the  year  ofer^ 
ke  kbonn  inilmtriy  lew  than  anyla^ 
bonter  in  this  eoantry.    Mr  Bridges 
disdnetlx  pledges  himself  to  this  as* 
sertioD,  and  the  Mitigation  Critiqae, 
on  his  Pamphlet,  passes  it  tub  tU 
ktiHa.    In  the  second  plaoe,  he  is  en- 
Urdy  clothed  at  his  mastet^s  cost, 
and  he  is  allowed — no  matter  foot 
the  present  how,  but  the  fact  is  so 
•*-he  is  allowed  as  mnch  free  time  to 
himself,  bm  enables  him  to  support 
himself  and  his  family,  if  he  has  one, 
throngfaont  all  the  seasons  of  the  yesr, 
hi  a  more  comfortable  manner  than  any 
labourer  in  Scotland  eyer  dreams  of, 
and  probably  quite  as  well  as  any  Eng- 
luh  peasant,  out  of  the  most  rich,  and 
firroored,  and  luxurions  counties  of 
Enghmd.  In  the  third  place,  over  and 
nbove  supporting  himself  most  oom- 
Ibrtably— over  and  above  his  house,  for 
which  ne  pars  neither  rent  nor  tax — 
oyer  and  auove  the  poultry,  eggs, 
yams,  molasses,  and  rum,  which  he  eats 
«nd  drinks,  he  is,  when  he  is  at  all  re- 
gular in  bis  habits  of  life,  able  to  re- 
alise money.    Mr  Bridges  tells  us,  in 
his  pamphfet,  that  he  has  known  negro 
labourers  worth   L.400  or   L.500 ; 
and  offering  the  loan  of  such  sums  to 
their  masters  and  oyerseers.    And  in 
fleneral,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  of  the 
fact,  diat  every  well-behayed  negro 
labourer  does  realise  money.    Indeed 
if  they  had  no  money  to  spare,  how 
should  they  go  and  spend  so  much 
time  at  marXrd#— a  practice  which, 
the  said  markets  haying  sometimes 
been  held  on  Sunday,  Mr  Wilberforce 
is  so  violent  in  denouncing.    In  the 
fburth  place,  whenever  the  negro  ]a« 
bourer  is  ill,  he  is  not  only  excused 
work,  but  anxiously  provided  with 
every  sort  of  medical  advice  and  medi- 
cine, at  the  sole  exnense  of  his  supe* 
rior.    In  the  fifth  place,  his  negress  is 
not  allowed  to  worx  at  all  when  preg- 
nant ;  and  she  lies  in  in  comfort,  be* 
ing  attended  by  a  doctor,  whom  the 
mvter  pays.    In  the  sixth  place,  an 
addiUonal  allowance  of  food  and  clo- 
thing; is  made  for  every  child ;  so  that 
a  pair  are  iust  so  much  the  richer  the 
more  children  they  have.    In  the  se- 
venth place,  when  n^o  men  or  wo- 
men get  old,  they  are  supported  en- 
turely  by  the  master  on  wnose  fields 
they  have  toiled — ^they  have  no  fears 
ftr  an  unpioteeted  and  unptovided-f or 
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have  never  seett  a  nqoD  sine  be| 
hisbKad.  In  a  woni,  as  to  all  1 
matters,  (and  sanely  Mr  Gobbett  him. 
self  will  sdndt  they  are  feotaably  >»• 
portent  ones,)  the  sitaalion  of  the  na* 
gro  slave  is,  totooeb,  abofetiiat  of  tha 
poor  hbowingnusi  here  at  hoase  m 
Britain.  For  as  to  Irdsad,  it  rmSkf 
wonld  be  too  nodi  of  a  joke  to  pile  up 
ngoments  where  the  whole  aftir  mast 
be  sdf-^evident. 

The  focts  we  have  been  1 
are ahrinrs  kept  out  of  viewaai 
as  possible,  and  sometimes  they  aro 
even  partially  contradicted  by  tewri* 
ters  of  pamphlets  on  the  East  India 
mgar  side  of  the  question  ;  but  omr 
readers  majr  depend  upon  it  they  arr 
fiicts  notwithstMidinff;  and  they  are 
fkcta,  too,  which  naUier  Wilberfoiee^ 
nor  Mr  Buxton  the  Brewer,  nor  any 
other  man  whatever,  vriU  due  to  dis- 
pute in  the  House  of  Commons;  be- 
OBttse  all  these  people  very  wdl  know 
that  they  are  Cuts;  and  that  if  they  da^ 
red  to  deny  ihem,  there  are  membas 
enough  there  who  have  personallr 
kno^n  the  West  Indies,  and  who  would 
immediately  answer  them  for  once  and 
fin- ever.  But  though  all  this  be  80,  these- 
gentlemen  are  by  no  means  exhaust* 
ed— they  will  turn  upon  us  with  the 
most  ardent  impatience,  and  they  wiQ 
make  sundry  olijeetions,  whicn  wa 
shall  give  ourselves  the  trouble  both  of 
anticipating  and  of  demdisfaing. 

AtA^rsi,  they  will  say,  there  is  no 
intermission  (we  are  only  quoting  fnm 
the  Mittgatioti  preface)  in  the  hOMmr 
of  the  healthy  slave,  except  the  time 
allowed  for  breakfast,  dinner,  sleep, 
Sunday,  and  the  twenty-sixor  thirty^ 
days  more  allowed  in  the  conise  of  die 
year  as  holidays  and  otherwise.— And 
whatthen?  is  our  answer.  "What  are  the 
intermissions  in  the  labour  of  a  Ubooiw 
ing  man  here  at  home?  Are  there  any 
intermissions  at  all,  except  the  time 
^t  goes  for  meals,  sleep,  Sunday  ^ 
And  is  it  not  one  of  Atr  severest  evils, 
that  he  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  inw 
termit  his  labour  in  cases  of  ordinar^r* 
illness,  as  the  negro  has?  Andwhen 
his  labour  is  intermitted  from  the  se« 
verity  of  the  weather,  or  any  other 
such  cause,  who  pa)r8  him  his  wagea 
•^diat  is,  supports  him  and  his  ikmi<« 
ly?  *^ 

But  secondly,  say  they,  it  may  be 
very  true  that  a  wdl^bdnmd  iiegror 
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luB  HriB  hk  power  to  make  money ; 
bat  wkat  awls  thia^  sinoe  he  has  not 
the  legal  power  of  bequest  ? 

This  is  one  of  die  topics  that  have 
been  most  unrelentingly  dwelt  upon ; 
and  in  the  fetriet  letter  of  the  law,  tiie 
thii^  is  as  they  say.  Bat  what  then  } 
is  onee  more  our  answer.  Praetieallyy 
the  slaves  are  universally  permitted  to 
leave  not  only  money^  but  houses  and 
landfl^  to  whomsoever  they  please.-— 
This  is  the  custom^  the  practice,  the  - 
universal  practice.  And,  aooordingly, 
amidst  all  this  mass  of  Pamphlets,  Re- 
ports, Appeals,  Views,  Conaderations, 
» there  on  a  instance  produced  of  the 
peeulium  of  a  negro  being  seised  by 
lua  master,  or  of  ms  bequests  beinff  in 
any  manner,  or  form,  or  degree  what* 
ever,  interfered  with  ? — ^Ko.  No  such 
Ibct  is  stated.  If  it  could  have  been 
slated,  sure  enough  may  we  be,  it  would 
have  been  so. 

We  admit,  however,  that  that  which 
dees  take  place  by  custom  and  prac- 
tiee,  ought  to  be  made  capable  of  ta- 
king place  by  law.  Mr  Canning  pro- 
pom  that  every  negro  who  had  enter- 
ed into  the  state  of  marriage,  should 
be  allowed,  by  law,  to  execute  a  k»al 
will ;  and  we  have  already  said,  that 
tiib  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  v^  beau- 
tifid  idea.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  hard- 
ship practically  fielt  by  the  n^ro  as  to 
this  matter;  and  the  White  cUmour 
dbout'it  has  therefore  been  con/,  and 
nothing  but  card. 

But,  thirdly,  say  thev : — ^The  n^ro 
is  subjected  to  ccrporaJ  punishment ; 
and ''  he  is,  or,  at  least,  may  be,  brand- 
ed on  the  flesh,"  like  a  horse  pr  sheep. 
Now,  as  to  the  branding,  no  person 
bom  in  the  West  Indies  can  be  so  dealt 
with :  that  is  the  law.  Since  the  slave 
trade  has  been  put  an  end  to,  this, 
therefore,  has  altogether  ceased :  and 
it  must  be  recalled  by  these  pamph- 
leteers now,  either  mm  gross  icno- 
ranoe  of  what  they  pretend  to  have 
apent  their  lives  in  studying,  or  from 
a  wilful  an4  deliberate  determination 
to  excite  popular  foelingp,  cost  what  it 
may  on  the  score  of  truth.  So  much 
for  the  branding.  As  for  the  corporal 
punishment,  it  has  been  already  virr 
tiudly  abolished,  in  regard  to  women 
altogether ;  and  it  is  nof  practised  with 
severity,  in  regard  to  the  men.  Com- 
pared with  the  corporal  punishments 
inflicted  in  our.  own  army  and  navy, 
the  diing  is  as  nothing.  No  negro  man 
is  wh^»ped  to  the  brefudng  of  the  skin. 


unless  in  very  extraordinary -cases  of 
guilt,  or  by  an  accident  which  his 
master  regrets.  When  Lord  fiathurst 
wrote  out  to  Jamaica  some  years  ago, 
about  rmUilatian  of  negroes,  the  only 
feelings  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
West  Indian  planters,  were  wondsv 
and  indignation ; — ^indignation  against 
the  moat  braaen  calumniators  who  had* 
dared  to  inainuatesuch  atrocities,  and 
wonder  that  Loid  Bathurst  ahonld 
have  been  so  green  as  to  put  any  faith 
in  such  stories  fh)m  sucn  men.  But 
the  negro  is  compelled  to  labour— this 
is  the  taunt  whicn  nothing  can  prevent 
from  being  repeated.  He  is  oompell* 
ed.  Yes,  but  why  ?  Because  he  will 
not  labour  otherwise.  This  is  Uie  foct 
rr^his  is  the  result  of  actual  and  ex«« 
tensive  experience.  Hear  Mr  Bai^i 
ham. 

*^  A  few  negroes  under  peculiar  eiwiim- 
stances,  may  have  laboured  for  hire,  bat 
the  evidence  of  all  the  ocdonies  in  the  West 
Indies  (in  seme  of  which  there  are  abun* 
dance  of  free  n^iroes,  and  abundance  of 
people  who  would  gladly  hire  them)  proves, 
that,  constituted  as  he  now  is,  the  negro 
will  not  work  but  under  coercion.  H  ay tl 
proves  it — Africa  proves  it.*' 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  dwells 
most  vehemently  on  Hayti,  Hear 
what  follows. 

'  '*  The  cultivation  of  Hayti  seems  to  be 
now  confined  to  the  raising  of  provisions, 
which  requires  very  little  labour,  and  to  the 
gathering  of  coffee  and  cotton  from  the 
trees  already  planted.  As  to  Africa,  even, 
though  in  one  particular  part  there  iiiould 
be  a  class  of  men,  who  will  undertake  tern* 
porary  jobs  for  hire,  and  even  tltoug^  there 
may  be  some  symptoms  of  voluntary  labour 
at  Siena  Leone,  produced  by  moral  im^ 

Sovement,  yet  sucn  exceptioris  destroy  not 
e  general  evidence  of  that  vast  continent. 
Indeed,  the  latter  case  rather  confirms  oar 
statement.  It  is  far  from  our  meaning, 
that,  by  moral  iniprovement,  any  change 
may  not  be  effected ;  what  we  mean  to  say, 
is,  that  til]  such  improvement  shall  have 
taken  place,  the  negro  will  only  work  by 
coercion.  A  curious  proof  of  wis  will  be 
found  in  Mr  John  Uay*s  Narrative  of  the 
Gr^ada  Insurrection,  published  by  Ridg* 
.way,  page  106.  This  gentleman  was  some 
time  detained  at  Guadaloupe,  then  under 
the  government  of  Victor  Hugues.  -Pu- 
nishment by  the  whip  had  been  then  totally 
abolished ;  but,  instead  of  it,  a  military  tri- 
bunal had  been  established,  consisting  of 
five  whites  and  blacks,  who  mode  a  tour  of 
the  island  once  a  month,  in  order  to  try  and 
punish  such  negroes  as  had  n^lected  their 
work.  They  were  condemned  to  be  chain^ 
ediyihe  middk  and  ancle  Jbr  Jive  to  Jff* 
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itenptdf^  Th$morer^fluetorywer§tkoiy 
which  very  frequently  happened.  Mr  Hay 
relates  this  inddentally,  and  not  for  thepur« 
pose  of  founding  any  argument  upon  it. 
'  ^^  But,  indeed,  we  haraly  need  to  appeal 
to  experience  for  the  proofl  By  the  clearest 
eondusions  from  facta  that  cannot  be  dis- 
puted^  we  may  assure  ooisdyes,  a  priori^ 
that  it  mutt  be  so.  The  labour  of  a  ft w 
days,  builds  as  good  a  habitatioa  as  the 
ntgio  desires;  and  the  labour  of  a  few 
more,  supplies  him  with  food  for  the  year. 
Clothing  he  hardly  wants,  and  artificial  de- 
sires he  has  none  so  strong  as  the  desire  to 
pass  his  time  in  idleness.  By  what  then  but 
force  can  he  be  brought  to  work  ?  We  must 
here  call,  with  the  Greek  mathematician, 
fat  ground  to  stand  on.  Ground  there  is 
none ;  and  we  might  as  soon  expect  to  ^t 
a  madiine  in  motion  by  a  power,  which 
should  be  weaker  than  the  powier  that  re- 
sists, as  we  might  expect  the  free  negro  to 
labour  for  hire,  till  some  adequate  want 
shall  impel  him.  To  teach  him  artificial 
wants,  must  be  a  work  of  time  and  uocer* 
tainty ;  and  the  case  is  hopeless,  unless  we 
can  bring  him  under  the  same  impulse 
which  acts  on  the  free  labourer  everywhere 
else.  All  the  world  over,  this  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  want  of  food  ;  and 
if  the  negro  is  to  work,  that  stimulus  must 
be  appliS  to  him,  or  he  must  remain  un- 
4er  the  whip ;  Ibr,  as  to  confinement  or  dis- 
grace, he<would  hardly  fed  theih  as  a  pu- 
nishment. 

*^  Such  are  not  the  most  pleasing  views  of 
human  condition,  but  we  must  not  shut 
our  eyes  to  them,  unless  we  would  grossly 
deceive  ourselves.  The  slave  probably 
would  prefer  his  present  state  under  the 
whip,  to  that  into  which  we  would  thus 
lead  him ;  and,  no  doubt,  that  physically 
he  suffers  less  in  his  present  state,  than  he 
would  then  do  at  ftrtt ;  but  the  process  is 
unavoidable ;  and  if  you  would  convert 
lum  into  a  free  labourer,  there  is  no  other 
way  to  teach  him, 

*^  But  how  TXMj  the  thina;  be  efftcted  ? 
Half  an  acre  is  sumdent  for  h|s  cottage  and 
his  food ;  the  kind  of  land  he  wants  is  of 
little  value,  and  is  divided  amongst  pro- 
prietors so  numerous  as  to  render  a  combi- 
nation impossible.  Sooner  than  let  their 
land  He  waste,  these  proprietors  would  un- 
derbid  each  other,  imd  the  negro  would  thus 
obtain  ^hat  luid  he  wants,  at  a  rent  whidi 
the  labour  of  a  week,  perhaps,  would  pro- 
cure him.  Another  weeK  would  serve 
fbr  its  cultivation,  and  the  remaining  fifty 
weeks  he  would  remain  idle.  It  does  not 
seem  that  any  law  could  readi  this  case  ; 
nor  could  it  be  prevented,  unless  all  the 
land  were  in  one  proprietor,*^ 

The  truth  is,  tnat  no  mau  laboiu:^ 
without  the  application  of  some  etimu- 
lus ;  and  the  negro,  the  laziest  of  all 
men^  is  the  least  likely  to  do  so.   Coxr 
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ponl  puniahmenty  ao  doobl  d  iknU, 
IS  a  du^gusting  thing,  and  we  ahoold 
most  certainly  r^dce  in  leeiiig  it  al» 
together  banished,  (unksa  in  tenibfe 
cases  indeed,)  both  fipom  the  West  In- 
dian  plantations,  and  from  the  Britiih 
army,  and  the  British  na?y«  An  cx<* 
ternal  stimulus  of  some  sort^  howevery 
is  necessary,  when  there  is  none  sof- 
fident  within.  The  lazy  soldier  detna 
his  musket,  because,  if  be  doesDot»  he 
will  be  whipped; — the  laxy  negro  wodcs 
in  the  sugar  field  for.  the  same  reason. 
The  poor-  labourer  at  home^  however 
lazily  inclined,  works,  because,  if  he 
does  not,  he  andhisfamily  muststarve. 
This  last^  we  are  pretty  sur%  is  aoi 
the  feeblest^  nor  the  least  puaful  q£ 
these  engines.  Standng  is  worse  thaa 
the  scourge,  and  the  £Mr  of  wifie  and 
children  starring  is  worse  than  a 
thousand  scourges.  Let  the  soldier 
and  the  negro  be  tried  with  the  atimo* 
lus  of  the  labouring  peasant,  and  see 
how  either  of  them  will  relish  the 
change.  Ay,  and  whether  it  j^ease 
them  or  not,  let  them  be  kept  to  iL 

A  fonrih  point  of  damour  ia  thoft 
stated  by  the  Mitigation  Sodetyy  ia 
their  preface,  (p.  14.) — "  In  the  sea« 
son  of  crop,  which  lasts  for  four  .or  ftpa 
months  of  Uie  year,  their  labour  ia  pro- 
tracted, not  only  dirougbout  the  day, 
as  at  other  times,  but  during  either 
half  the  ni^ht,  or  the  whole  of  every 
alternate  night."    Now,  what  ia  thte 
truth?  Itisthis:--0nallesUte6that 
are  managed  with  any  sort  of  care  and 
skill — that  is  to  say,  on  all  estates,  but 
an  infinitesimally  small  proportion,  the 
n^oes  make  their  ''  spelts,"  as  they 
lire  called,  so  that  the  turu  fiff  vi^t 
work  comes  round  onlv  twice  a  week 
fbr  each ''spelL"  This  is  the  fact.  Itia 
dso  a  fact  prettT  well  known^  that  sol* 
diershave  such  tningsas  night-watches 
or  guards  all  the  year  over :  and  it  is 
a  &ct  of  which  no  man  that  has  evef' 
made  one  voyage  in  a  king's  ship  caa 
be  ignorant,  that  no  sailor  ever  can  deep 
more  than  four  hours  at  a  time.    Aiu>« 
ther  fact  most  certain  and  indimuta^ 
ble,  is,  that  be  the  hardship  of  the 
crop  season  what  it  may,  all  negroes 
whatever  are  found  to  be  fatter  and 
better  at  the  end  of  it,  than  at  its  be<» 

S'nnine.  Let  them  make  of  this  what 
Ley  pkas& — deny  it  they  cs^nnot.  Noi: 
can  it  be  denied,  that  if  all  the  nq;roes 
were  made  freemen  to-morrow,  they 
would  still — that  is,  if  they  were  to 
continue  as  labourers  in  t^e  coltiv^v 
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tkm  of  the  BOgar  cane  in  the  West  In. 
dies,  he  compelled/  by  the  nature  of 
die  plant  and  the  climate,  to  do  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  night  work,  as  well  as 
of  day  work,  during  the  season  of  the 
sngar  crop. 

Tbe^A  item  of  the  ditty  shall  be 
piren  also  in  their  own  words : — ''  It 
18,"  say  they, ''  an  ttnivernl  principle 
of  colonial  law,  that  all  blacks,  or  Co- 
loured persons,  are  presumed  andti^ 
ken  to  be  slaves,  unless  they  can  le- 
gally prove  the  contrary.  The  liberty, 
therefore,  even  of  free  persons,  is  thus 
o/?tf/i  greatly  endangered,  and  some- 
times Yost,  l^hey  are  liable  to  be  ap- 
Eehended  as  run-away  slayes." — ^We 
ve  quoted  the  ifuinima  verba  here : 
the  same  thing  is  stated  fifty  times 
over,  in  different  shapes,  in  all  their 
speeches,  and  in  all  their  pamphlets ; 
but  is  it  the  more  true  for  all  tnat  ? — 
iro— once  more,  no. 

The  simple  truth  is  this,  that  no 
niai^,  either  black  or  coloured,  is  ever 
taken  up  and  obliged  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  himself  and  his  statusy  un- 
less HI  BX  COMMITTING  AN  ACT  OV 

▼AOEA KCY.  If  he  be  found  a  vagrant, 
and  without  any  proof  of  lus  freedom, 
in  a  country  where  the  number  of  free 
persons  of  colour  is  so  extremely  smaU, 
where  is  the  hardship  of  being  taken 
for  a  run-away  slave  ?  or  rather,  where 
is  the  possibility  of  being  taken  for 
anything  else  ?  Remain  in  your  own 
parish,  or  if  you  leave  it,  to  beg  on  the 
atreet  or  highway,  bring  the  evidence 
of  your  manumission,  or  the  register 
of  your  free  birth  with  you  in  your 
pocket,  and  you  are  safe.    But  do  not 
expect  to  become  a  licensed  beggar, 
only  by  being  able  to  pass  a  given  val- 
ley,  mountain,  or  stream,  ana  telling  a 
lie.    The  prefiice  chimes  and  chimes 
about  the  **  onus  probandi  being  laid 
on  thenqgro*' — the  onus  probandi  never 
is,  nor  cah  be,  laid  upon  nim,  unless  he 
be  found  in  the  commissiou  of  an  un- 
lawful act;  and  universally,  if  a  white 
man  claims  an  individual  n^;T0  for  his 
alave,  the  onus  probandi  is  on  the 
claimant.     At  present,  vagrants  are 
sold : — it  were  well,  perhaps,  and,  in- 
deed, we  believe  the  West  Indian  body 
have  themselves  recommended,  that 
tbis  diould  be  done  away  with,  the  va- 
grant being  sent  to  a  house  of  industry 
inst^.    Whether,  however,  this  al- 
teration could  be  at  all  to  the  negro 
ramnt's  taste,  is  extremcJy  quesUon- 
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A  #cr/A  charge  made  in  many  of  the 
Wilberforcean  speeches,  and  repeated 
in  the  Wilberforcean  commentary,  re^ 
fers  to  the  alleged  hostility  of  the  co- 
lonial legislatures  to  manumission. — 
That  the  charge  shoukL  have  b^n 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  waa 
much;  but  that  it  should  have  been 
made  over  asain  in  the  pamphlet,  is 
really  more  than  astonishing.  It  waa 
answered,  in  the  speech  of  Mr  Mar- 
ryatt,  and  answered  so  fully,  and  with 
such  an  overwhelming  detail  of  facts, 
that  we  could  not  have  believed  it  pos- 
sible that  even  the  Mitigation  should 
have  ventured  so  soon  to  raise  the 
Bsme  cry  again.  The  detailed  state- 
ments of  Mr  Marryatt,  we  must  be  ex- 
cused from  going  into.  Everybody 
ought  to  study  Uie  book  where  the 
qieech  is  embodied,  and  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  referring  to  it; 
but  one  plain  and  unvarnished  fkct, 
of  a  muc»  more  general  nature,  can- 
not be  overlooked,  and  it  is  this ;  that 
whatever  taxes  lie  upon  manumission 
11010,  are  imposed,  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  masters,  but  for  that  of  the  slaves. 
Some  masters  have  been  brutal  enough 
to  wish  to  free  themselves  from  the 
necessity  of  supporting  their  old  and 
worn  out  slaves,  oy  a  summary  procesa 
of  manumission;  and  it  is  only  to 
puxd  against  the  possibility  of  thia-^ 
It  is  only  to  guard  the  poor  old  black 
from  the  danger  of  being  turned  adrift 
to  starve  after  his  hands  are  enfee» 
bled,  that  a  small  sum  is  levied  from 
the  master,  ([after  all,  it  is  but  a  few 
pounds,)  which  sum  goes  not  into  the 
pubUc  exchequer,  but  into  a  fund,  out 
of  which  the  n^o  ia  to  have  the  right 
<»f  drawing  the  means  of  life,  in  case 
he  ever  should  sink  into  a  state  of  des^ 
titution.  Such  is  the  ftct,  and  such 
has  been  the  commentary  thereon  of 
the  most  charitable  of  their  species. 

But,  let  us  consider,  for  a  moment^ 
the  reason  of  the  thing,  abstracted  from 
ouestions  of  minute  detail.  What  are 
tne  feelings  which  a  man  is  likely  to 
entertain  in  regard  to  his  alave  ?•-«- 
Grant  them  the  full  use  of  their  own 
&vourite  simile— grant  that  the  black 
man  is  really  in  the  eyes  of  the  white 
no  more  than  a  black  horse — grant  all 
this,  for  a  mmnent,  absurd  as  it  is, — 
and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  A  ne- 
gro is  worth  £80, — such  seems  to  be 
the  average  admitted  on  all  sides. 
Now,  does  a  man  who  possesses  a  horse 
worth  L.80  treat  that  hocie  with  un*. 
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neeessaiy  cnielty — does  he  lash  him, 
does  he  staire  aim,  does  he,  in  any- 
Vay  whatever,  molest  him,  if  he  can 
possibly  avoid  it  ?— no— laving  the 
feelings  of  humanity  altogether  out  of 
the  question,  the  sense  of  interest  is 
the  sure  safeguard. 

My  prosperity  lies  in  the  strength 
and  thriving  of  my  hors^^the  sleek- 
ness of  his  coat,  which  shews  that  he 
is  well  fed  and  lodja;ed,  shews  also,  that 
I  am  proprietor  of  a  valuable  animal  c 
the  ragged  skin  and  tottering  limbs, 
which  attest  his  bad  condition^  are  al- 
so the  symbols  of  my  own  patrimonial 
loss,  and  the  loss,  so  fior  as  the  animal 
goes,  of  my  poverty.  Inlike  manner  as  to 
manumission,  who  will  believe  that  the 
colonial  assemblies  hate  manunussion, 
when  it  is  evident,  that  every  indivi- 
dual planter  who  sits  there,  mereaaes 
the  value  of  his  own  skves  in  exactly 
the  same  proportion  wherein  the  totu 
number  of  slaves  within  his  colony  is 
diminished?  Would  the  sheep-farmere 
on  Cheviot  be  miserable  in  hearins 
diat  the  sheep-fiurmers  of  Arayle  had 
lost  their  sheep  P — ^They  would  rejoice, 
because  they  would  know  that  their 
own  wool  and  mutton  would  fetch  a 
larger  price  in  the  market. — We  must 
carry  tne  principles  of  common  sense 
with  us  wherever  we  go,  and  unless 
we  believe  that  the  West  Indians  are 
not  only  the  brutal  knaves,  which  they 
have  so  liberally  been  styled,  but  tfaie 
brutal  fools  also,  which  we  beUeve  even 
Mr  Buxton  the  Brewer  has  not  yet 
done  them  the  hononr  to  call  them,  we 
must  believe  that,  like  all  other  human 
beings,  they  have  a  care  of  their  own 
property,— are  kind  to  animals  who 
cannot  thrive  on  cruelty,  and  encour 
rage,  not  discountenance  and  qypoee, 
those  measui^  bj  which  the  value  of 
their  own  possessions  is  and  most  be 
most  effectually  increaaed.— No  new 
skives  can  be  got  from  Africa  now :  it 
follows,  as  the  strictest  of  logical  oon- 
■equences,  that  those  who  are  in  the 
West  Indiesaie  dealt  with  in.the  man^ 
iier  esteemed  most  conducive  to  their 
long  life  and  sound  health,— «id  that 
tins  manner  is  the  manner  of  kindness 
and  attention,  we  presume,  no  one  ever 
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doubted  or  coold  doubt  Tbe  other 
branch  of  the  charge  has  preciaely  the 
same  answer.  The  fewer  slaves  theie 
are,  the  more  valuable  axe  the  daves 
which  I  possess;  and,  therefore,  I 
must  be  rejoiced  when  I  hear  of  my 
neighbour  manumitting  hk  negroea. 

Having  cleared  away  this  rubbMb, 
we  shall  proceed  to  quote  some  of  the 
very  sensible  remarks,  with  whidi  Mr 
Barnam  *  introduces  a  pltm,  of  which 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  ae» 
quel. 

*'  One  of  the  measures  reoommendod  by 
the  colonies,*'  says  he, '« is  the  fedlitsdoff 
indiridual  emancipation ;  and  certaiDly  it 
is  desirable,  that  there  shotdd  be  no  nn- 
pediment  in  the  way  of  those,  who  axe  dis- 
posed  to  give  freedom  to  their  Slaves,  as  a 
reward^  or  from  kindness ;  but  no  cnar 
could  be  more  pemidoos  than  to  sopposs, 
that  general  emancipation  can  airiTC  by 
multiplying  individual  emancipations.  Hie 
case  of  the  Negro  has  by  some  been  oooi. 
pared  to  that,  which  once  existed  in  oor 
own  and  most  other  countries,  where  (sa 
has  been  justly  said)  slavery  was  at  last  ex- 
tinguished by  the  enfnnchiaemcnt  of  the 
last  slave.  But  the  cases  differ  cascmiBlly.  < 
When  the  European  slave  was  oiftall. 
cfaised,  he  passed  into  the  gcnenl  asaaa  of 
the  free  pcqpnlation*  Not  thua  ia  k  wUi 
the  negrot  when  he  is  laiftancbised,  he 
passes  not  into  the  oonditioB  of  the  free 
communis,  but  forms  a  aqiarate  cbas  of 
his  own ;  (as  we  see  in  every  colony)  the 
most  wretched  class  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. Thereason  of  this  is  evident  ;namdy, 
that  he  is  not  pet  in  that  tUUeofmorai  mu 
prwementy  in  m/Meh  freedom  it  a  gootL 

«•  It  will  perhaps  be  sak^  diat  the  case 
will  become  different  when  the  nmnber  ef 
emancipated  negroes  beeomes  geeater  ;  hat 
enerienee  does  not  warrant  this  spinlsa 
We  do  not  obaerve,  that  the  free  blacks 
are  more  improved  where  they  are  mate 
numerous :  we  can  hardly  discern  m^ 
where^  that  one  step  has  ever  been  taken  iy 
tftem  VOLUNTARILT  towards  civilvtatkmi 

NOR  EVER  WILL  THERE,  TILL  TRKIK 
WHOLE   CHARACTER  BE  PREVI0ir8I.T 

CHAXOED.  But  as  they  become  more 
numerous  they  wHl  become  more  danser. 
ous ;  and,  be  where  it  may,  whenever  tticy 
become  sufficiently  strong,  unless  akcMd 
in  character,  they  will  drive  out  thei^iites, 
and  make  tlie  remafaiing  Uacks  alavas  So 
thcmaclvea.1- 


*  Considerations  on  the  Abolition  of  yegtc  Slavery,  and  the  Means  of  Pttetieally 
Effecting  it  By  J.  F.  Barham,  Esq.  The  Second  Edition*  London  s  Fiiated  lor 
James  Rid^way,  Piccadilly,  1823. 

f  There  is  nothing  of  which  a  negro  slave  has  sueh  honor  as  that  of  beeoudng  tfw 
daveofa  freeHegro,  fortheseare  geMrally  found  to  be  the  severest  of  masters.  I  ^ 
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-  •«  Of  •&  the  pNMet8^«t  have  erer  been  colturd  life^  to  which  theybave  been 

xmagined,  thfltofaedttringaUthediildren  bred^  they  bare  none.     The  i»nse« 

liree,  who  shall  be  born  ai^  a  eertam  time,  quence  is,  that  they  most  continae  to 

k  the  one  which  would  bring  with  it  the  labour  my  fields  or  they  must  starve 

«^*  ..w.i«  «A..    Tii^««^  w«  mav  &r  ejse^heje,    p^t  ^ow  widely  different 


most  ttriain  nilfi.  Indeed,  we  may  fix 
tiie  date  at  vrhich  that  rain  would  arrive  x 
this  would  be  (if  it  did  not  happen  sooiwr) 
at  the  first  moment  when  this  generation 
had  reached  maturity. 

**  Those,  who  expect  that  this  genera- 
tion would  resemble  the  free  labourers  of 


the  case  of  a  general^  an  insular^  ay, 
an  archipelagoRical  emancipation  1  All 
bands  are  aet  free-^if  all  be  willing  to 
take  to  the  mountains,  and  content  them 
with  the  supply  of  thefew  wants  of  sa* 


other  countries,  are  strangely  deceived.  Let    vagelife,  what  resistance  can  a  bandftil 
men  conclude  what  they  will,  frvm  emes  of  of  whites  ofier  to  their  determination  ? 


exception^  we  know  that  the  negro  race  is 
so  averse  to  labour,  that  without  fbree  we 
have  hardly  anywhere  been  able  to  obtain 
It,  even  from  those  who  had  been  trained  to 
work ;  and  now  we  are  to  expect  it  from 
those  who  have  been  trained  to  ifleness ! 

'^  No— if  ever  general  emancipation  is 
to  come  without  general  ruin,  it  must  come, 
not  by  emancipating  ikmet^  but  by  eman- 
eipating  tkvoery  ;  by  gradnally  extracting 
from  the  condition  of  slavery  all  its  ingre^ 
dleoiB,  till  at  last  the  whole  mass  of  slaves 
shall  at  oDoe  glide,  as  it  were,  Into  freedom. 
From  the  former  oousw  we  could  expect 
pnly  an  idle  and  vipous  population ;  in  the 
latter,  every  step  we  take  is  good  in  itself» 
and  leads  to  good*  In  the  former  process^ 
the  farther  we  go  the  greater  is  the  danger  s 
in  the  latter,  every  day  would  bring  addi- 
tional secu^.*' 

Now,  Tne  Edinburgh  Reviewer,, 
with  the  usual  good  faith  and  sound 
logic  of  that  periodical,  expatiates  on 
one  or  two  instances  of  comparativeand 


Without  them  we  are  all  ruined,  and 
to  keep  them  we  have  neither  the 
power  of  authority  nor  that  of  temp- 
tation.  Away  they  go — our  fields  lie 
desolate  and  we  are  beggared — they 
raise  easily,  in  the  meantime,  in  that 
teeming  dimate,  the  roots  necessary  for 
their  subdsteiice,  and  soon  gaining 
courage  fh)m  the  sense  of  their  num- 
bers and  our  weakness,  they  issue 
fW>m  the  hills  savages  restored  to  all 
the  half-smouldered  passions  of  their 
race  ;  they  issue  to  waste,  to  destroy, 
to  massac-re,  and  convert  Jamaica— 
the  West  Indies — ^from  end  to  end,in« 
to  a  faithful  copy  of  their  native  or 
ancestral  Nigritia*  Such  would  be, 
we  doubt  not,  the  result  of  any  such . 
rash  measure  adopted  now :  and  what 
the  consequences  would  be  to  the  plant- 
ers, what  the  consequences  would  be 
to  England,  it  is  not  very  difficult 


without  app«ent  eJresulU  on  the    fe?ii'»S^i^^».!^^5*i?£; 


■Tif  the8ewere«ifflciWttode.troy  the    ««»  «»  '^J  ^  *«  West  Indies, 


>  destroy 
notions  which  Mr  Barham,  and,  in 
deed,  all  actually  acquainted  with  the 
West  Indies,  have  entertained  in  re- 
gard to  the  possibility  of  any  general 
emancipation,  hoc  statu.  But  is  not 
the  fallacy  scJf-evident  ?  1  set  free  the 
daves  of  my  fkrm— well,  what  can 
they  do?  Every  other  proprietor  in  the 


aiy  they  inltbeir  Appendix,  '*  we  might 
get  pknty  of  it  from  some  other  qaar* 

But  after  all.  Brougham's  review  is 
no  more  as  to  this  matter  than  a  re- 
petition <tf  what  both  Mr  Buxton  and 
he  himself  said,  and  Mr  Baring  an- 
swered, on  the  15th  May.    In  advert- 


island  retains  his  negroes  in  their  old    ing  to  Brougham's  instances  of  sue 
condition.  Whither  then  can  my  new-    oessful  emancipation,  this  di8^«-"-^ 


made  freemen  go-— to  what  can  they 
turn  themselves  ?  They  see  themselves 
surrounded  by  a  territory,  every  inch 
of  which  is  property,  and  everywhere 
ftarniahed  with  a  population  of  la- 
bourers adequate  to  its  cultivation. 
Other  arta  besides  those  of  the  agri- 


ed  mercantile  Member  expressed  him« 
self  as  follows.:— 

M  ThehoBoaiaUe  MovetoftheResoln- 
ti«n  had  given  omss  of  Nagioslava^  which 
had  bean  put  an  end  to  withoot  any  con- 
vulaion  or  ill  consequences  havisa  n>Uow. 
ed.    Those  who  spoke  of  these  mstances 


gly  undervalue  the  virtues  of  the  sUves,  (and  attachment  to  their  masters, 
w««*  — «dly  used,  they  certainly  have  in  an  eminent  degree,)  but  I  imagine,  that  to  Ae 
fear  of  bong  made  slaves  to  other  negroes  we  must  in  some  degree  attribute  that  adhe-- 
rence  to  thett  masters,  which  the  slaves  have  often  manifested  in  coses  of  insurrccuoq.^ 


Nate  JtyMr  Barham, 
Vol.  XIV. 
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<jQuld  banUy  expren  themielTes  in  ienni 
of  sufflcient  delight.  They  were  full  of  the 
Cieanty  of  the  scene,  in  observing  how  gra- 
dually  the  whole  mass  of  slavery  melted 
and  sunk  away,  without  disorder  of  any 
kind,  or  any  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Le- 
giaUturebong  needed,  toprevent  the  danger 
and  mischief  usually  anticipated.  But  he 
begged  leave  to  say,  that  the  instances 
mentioned  are  cases  so  little  in  point,  that 
it  would  require  much  candour  to  suppose 
they  could  be  selected,  with  good  faith,  by 
^  tl^ose  who  brought  them  forward.  In  New 
York,  the  white  population  was  about  a 
inillion.  Its  slaves,  at  the  time  of  their  li- 
beration, did  not  exceed  five  thousand.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  whites  could  fear 
anything  from  the  emancipation  of  the  few 
shivea  that  were  among  them.  It  was  the 
same  in  New  Jersey,  another  instance  which 
had  been  adduced.  There  the  white  popu- 
lation was  very  numerous,  and  the  number 
of  the  slaves  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand. 
In  PennsylvaniA  the  whites  were  nearly  as 
numerous  as  in  New  Yo^k,  but  the  slave 
population,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Quakers,  has  at  idl  times  been  inconsider- 
able.  The  case  of  Columbia  was,  perhaps, 
a  little  more  in  p<nnt.  Yet,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  honourable  Mover,  the 
free  population  was  more  than  double  that 
of  the  sUves,  and  the  fate  of  that  country 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  yet  sufficiently 
settled,  to  draw  any  sober  conclusions  from 
what  is  passing  there.  In  Ceylon,  another 
of  his  examples,  the  slaves  were  in  a  state 
of  vassalage,  more  like  the  condition  of  the 
ancient  peasantry  of  EngUmd,  and  aU  class- 
es consisted  of  men  who  derived  their  ori- 
gin from  the  same  source,  viz.  the  Malabar 
race.  That  country  was  under  a  strong 
military  government  Its  tranquillity  did 
not  rest  on  the  opinion  of  the  freeman  or 
the  sUve,  and,  therefore,  neither  in  this  nor 
in  the  other  instances  brought  forward,  is 
there  that  resemblance  with  the  situation  of 
our  West- India  colonies,  where  the  slaves 
oat-number  the  whites,  in  the  proportion  of 
at  least  10  to  1,  to  constitute  anything  like 
a  perfect  analog.  We  are  not,  therefore, 
justified  in  believing,  that  slavery  in  our 
West-India  colonies  would  mdt  into  free- 
dom,  without  convulsion,  or  Uiat  the  agi- 
taiion  of  questions  of  this  nature  is  unat- 
tended with  imminent  peril. 

^'  It  had  been  said  by  an  honourable 
a«d  learned  gentleman  (Mr  Brou^am) 
that  the  inaunection  of  the  slaves  in  Bar- 
badoes,  which  had  occurred  a  few  yean 
ago,  was  not  owing  to  their  having  mista- 
ken the  object  of  the  registry,  a  measure  at 
that  tfane  about  to  be  established.  He  cal- 
led upon  that  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman  for  the  authority  on  which  he  made 
that  assertion  [no  answer.]  He,  (Mr  Ba- 
ring.) on  the  authority  of  the  governor  of 
the  island,  Sir  James  Leith,  maintained, 


that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  intervoi- 
tion  of  Parliament  at  that  time  bong  mis- 
taken by  the  slaves ;  and  fron;i  that  instance 
of  mischief  having  ensued,  he  aigued,  that 
further  evil  may  be  expected  from  the  re- 
petition of  the  same  causes.  Indeed  it  was 
impossible  but  that  the  arguments  in  their 
favour  should  cause  great  excitement  in  the 
minds  of  the  slaves.  If  Parliament  were 
to  deliberate  whether  the  property  of  the 
rich  in  this  country  should  not  be  divided 
among  the  poor— if  the  poor  were  told  that 
it  was  hard  for  them  to  live  upon  bread  and 
water,  while  the  rich  feasted  upon  veniaon 
and  duunpaign,  (and,  on  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  good  arguments  on  such  a 
topic  could  not  be  wantmg,)  it  would  be  ex- 
hibiting an  entire  ignorance  of  hmnan  na- 
ture to  suppose  that  such  discussions  could 
be  entertained  without  inmiinent  danger, 
evoi  in  the  presence  of  a  population  mcne 
enlightened  and  more  accustomed  to  the  oc- 
casional extravagances  of  free  HiB^^fySwi 
than  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies.*' 

In  the  course  of  the  Buxton  debate, 
the  commentaries  on  it«  and  the  sab^ 
sequent,  ob  well  as  preceding  pamph- 
lets, a  great  deal  is  said  abomt  marriage. 
The  West  Indian  planters  are  uniform* 
ly  charged  with  the  guilt  of  "  denying 
the  marriage  tie"  to  their  slaves.  No- 
thing can  be  more  distinct,  nothing 
more  false,  than  the  accusation.  It  is 
▼ery  true,  that  up  to  this  momoit, 
adequate  means  of  religious  instruction 
have  never  been  furnish^  to  the  ne- 
groes except  in  particuLir  places.  The 
fault  of  this,  however,  is  tne  fiiult,  not 
of  the  West  Indian  planters,  but  tff 
the  Crown  and  Parliament  of  England, ' 
who  kept,  and  keep-Hit  home  to  them- 
selves-.the  management  of  all  the  ec- 
clesiastical concerns  of  those  colonies, 
the  appointment,  the  superintendence, 
everything,  except  onltf  the  payjnent,  of 
the  colonial  clergy.  But,  to  say  tiiat 
marriage  was  ever  denied  to  the  negroes, 
is  the  most  preposterous,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  gratis  dicta  these  pamphlets 
and  pamphlet-speeches  record.  Who 
will  believe  a  word  of  it  .>— What  says 
Mr  Barham  ? 

<*  The  assemblies  may  pass  what  laws 
they  will  5  but  here  are  customs,  manners,  * 
and  opinions,  to  be  entirely  altered ;  deep  ' 
prejudices  to  be  rooted  out,  both  in  the 
White  and  Black  popuUtion ;  here  is  die 
character  of  a /»«^  to  be  changed ;  abov« 
all,  some  stimulus  is  to  be  discovered,  and 
l>rought  into  action,  by  which  those  are  to 
be  induced  to  labour,  who  have  no  wants* 
and  those  to  submU  to  moral  intti^ions>, 
who  have  no  moral  fieUngs.  If  to  chaage 
the  character  of  a  people  by  law  be  in  any 
case  the  most  difficult  problem  m  poUtiol 
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■dence,  whftt  must'  It  be  in  tbat  strsnge 
■oflma]  J  of  humui  society,  which  the  oolo^ 
oies  now  present  to  oar  view  ? 

**  The  owneis  of  Skives  maj  labour  for 
the  same  object  as  much  as  they  will,  and 
many  have  thus  laboured  ail  their  lives^  but 
have  laboured  nearly  in  vain.  Nor  are  the 
causes  of  this  failure  out  of  sight.  The 
changes  to  be  wrought  are  not  within  the 
scope  of  a  noaster^s  mandate  ;  and  his  In- 
fuence  with  ^e  slaves,  as  to  many  things, 
is  less,  exactly  because  he  is  their  master. 
To  any  thinking  mind,  this  will  convey  no 
paradox  :  the  fewer  rights  a  man  retains, 
the  more  tenacious  he  is  of  them.  All  here 
depends  on  opinion:  the  opinion  of  the 
slave  at  present  acknowledges  the  right  of 
his  master  to  his  labour,  because  he  bred 
and  feeds  him :  he  acknowledges  the  right 
to  enforce  that  labour  by  nuniumient :  but 
of  any  interference  with  nis  domestic  life 
or  pleasures,  he  acknowledges  not  the  right, 
and  is  exceedingly  jealous  of  any  approach 
to  it,  in  the  shape  of  advice  or  influence. 

•*  Nothing  can  betray  more  ignorance  of 
the  subject^  than  when  persons  Uame  the 
muter  for  not  kkforciko  marriage 
mmongst  his  sknes.  By  penuanon  and 
reward,  sometimes,  a  seeming  acquiescence 
in  this  institution  has  been  obtained  £rom  a 
few  slaves  {  but  nothing  would  sooner  ex- 
cite their  open  resistance,  than  any  exer- 
tion of  AUTBO&XTY  on  the  subject.** 

After  this,  perhaps  nothing  more 
need  be  said ;  but  take  once  mor^  the 
broad  view  of  things.  All  the  world 
knows  that  Ae  healthy  increase  of  po- 
pulation is  promoted  by  marriage^  and 
indeed  incompatible  with  the  absence 
of  marriage.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  interest  of  the  planters  has  always 
been,  and  is  most  emphatically  now^ 
precisely  the  same  thing  with  the  in- 
crease of  this  population.  Will  any 
man  believe,  then,  for  a  moment, 
that  they  have  all  along  exerted  their 
utmost  power  against  themselves — 
against  tneir  own  most  clearly  under- 
stood^ and  most  undoubted,  patrimo- 
nial interests?  That  they  have  la- 
boiured  to  make  their  slaves  live  lives 
of  boundless  and  brutal  licentiousness 
— ^the  two  plainest  and  most  palpable 
consequences  of  this  being  destruction 
to  the  health  of  the  present  race,  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  the  absence  of 
all  offspring  ?  These  ideas  may  do 
ixrith  the  Bethel  Union  and  the  Society 
foT  Mitigation,  but  they  will  scarcely 
go  down  with  rational  Englishmen. 
We  have  all  heard  the  West  Indians 
called  brutes  and  savages,  oiten  enough, 
as  to  the  feehngs  of  the  heart ;  but  it 
is  now  for  the  first  time  that  we  begin 


to  be  familiarized  with  the  charge  of 
utter  ignoranae  and  n^;Iect  as  to  the 
offidrs  of  their  own  purses.  And  take 
notice,  too,  with  what  admirable  proco 
this  charge  is  made  the  predominant 
one  KOW-— just  at  the  time  when  it  st^ 
pears  that  the  negroes,  whose  own  wiU 
nil  pRfjudiees  and  licentious  propensi- 
ties were  the  only  obstacles  that  evex 
existed  to  their  at  least  living  as  mar« 
ried  people,  have  at  length,  in  good 
earnest,  be^n  to  cast  those  old  and 
fatal  prfTJudices  aside — when  one  rec- 
tor of  Jamaica  has  just  told  the  world 
that  he  has  himself  celebrated  1&7  ne- 
gro marriages  within  the  last  two  yean 
in  his  own  parish!  But- upon  what 
may  not  these  privileged  ones  of  the 
earth  venture,  doak^  and  cased  aa 
they  are  in  their  all-protecting  pano* 
ply,  and  resolved,  per  fas  et  nrfos,  to 

Compound  for  sugar  they're  Inclined  to. 
By  damning  sugar  they've  no  mind  to  ? 

Another  of  the  most  common  themes  ' 
of  declamation,  is  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  as  to  the  admissibility  of  ne- 
gro evidence  in  courts  of  justice  apinst 
whites.  This  is  the  solitary  point  at 
which  Mr  Canning  stuck  completely ; 
he  said  he  lamented  the  evil,  and  bad 
looked  in  vain  for  the  cure.  Perhaps 
a  few  words  may  simplify  the  matter* 
If  a  negro  slave  appears  to  give  evi- 
dence in  the  case  of  a  white  ueeman^ 
he  appears  either  against  his  own  maa- 
te^,  or  against  some  other  white  man. 
In  the  former  case  the  difficulty  is  so 
obvious,  that  it  is  not  worth  stating ; 
in  the  latter,  is  it  not  sufficiently  evi- 
dent, that,  if  his  master  chooses  to 
exert  the  influence  he  holds,  the  n^;ro 
must  be  rendered  a  witness  of  moat 
dubious,  to  say  die  gentlest  of  it,  cre- 
dibility ?  But  these  are  mere  preli- 
minary difficulties.  Lay  them  alto- 
gether aside,  and  by  what  means  are 
we  to  make  a  heathen  and  a  savage,  or, 
at  least,  ona  who  is  but  a  step  above 
these,  a  credible  witness,  in  a  Chris- 
tian and  enlightened  court  of  justice  ? 
We  are  happy  to  quote  from  Mr 
Barham,  for  this  very  reason,  that  we 
differ  ioto  ccelo  from  that  respectable 
writer  as  to  many  points  of  the  caae 
he  has  so  ably  discussed.  Hear  himj 
then — hear  once  more  a  Whig,  and  a 
most  distinguished  abolition  isl^  quoad 
hoc* 

**•  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  com- 
ply with  the  constant  requisition,  that  thp 
evidence  of  a  slave  shouid  be  admissible  to 
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-«  court  of  justice ;  but  no  one  has  yet  eon* 
tended,  Uiat,  till  he  am  feel  the  ob- 

LIOATIOM  or  AK  OATH,  till  IfOU  HAVE 

at  least  found  soIiE  sthbol  FAiai.T 
TO  SWEAR  HIM  BT,  his  erldence  shall  be 
regarded  as  credible.  What  will  the  slave 
theo  have  gained  ?  The  mocjcery  of  be^ 
ing  produMd  not  to  be  believed.  BeU 
ter/or  hUn  that  he  $hoM  remain  asheigf 
ihau  exchange  a  iechnicai  ditakihtif  Jbr  a 
public  exhibition  of  his  incompetence-** 

Nothing  can  be  more  sensible  thaxk 
ike  more  general  observation  of  the 
same  writer^  thati 

*'  Moral  improvement  is  the  hinge  oa 
which  everything  must  turn.    When  that 


is  sufficiently  advanced,  dvil  rights  may 
be  fredy  granted,  and  emancipation  wiU 
havenodfmger.  But  moral  improvement 
will  not  be  accomplished  by  vain  recom- 
mendation to  the  colonies  to  do  what  they 
have  not  the  means  of  effecting. 

*'  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  easier  than 
for  the  colonies  to  pass  specious  laws,  which 
would  remove  every  reproach  from  their 
statute  books ;  but  if,  from  existing  dr- 
cumstances,  these  laws  could  not  have  any 
practical  effect,  it  were  better  that  the  evil 
should  remain  open  to  public  view,  than 
that  it  should  be  thus  disguised.** 

We  have  already  said  a  great  deal 
more  as  to  these  matters  than  vre  in- 
tended when  we  began ;  and  yet  we 
have,  comparatively  speaking,  done 
toothing  in  the  way  of  detaol.    We 
•have  rdferred,  however^  abundantly  to 
the  sources  whence  the  most  accurate 
and  most  overwhelming  information 
may  be  derive  by  any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  of  looking  for  it^  and 
having  done  this,  and  having  most  as* 
fcuredly  said  nothing  but  what  we  have 
satisfied  our  own  minds  is  true  and 
uncontrovertible,  we  now  call^  upon 
our  readers  to  say^  what  is  their  opi- 
nion of  the  Mitigation  and  Institution 
Agitators?  These  people  profess  to  be 
the  best  Christians  in  the  world ;  in- 
deed they  will  allow  nobody  to  be  a 
Christian  at  all  but  their  own  set ;  they 
profess,  also,  to  be  the  very  princes  ctf 
philsndiropy.  Has  their  Dbnduct  been 
8nch  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
open  assumption  of  such  characters? 
Have  not  these  Christians — these  par 
excellence  Christians— been  deliberate- 
ly^ and  are  Ihey  not  now  unabashedly, 
the  suppressors  and  distorters  of  fiicts  ? 
Are  they  not  helpless  as  children  in 
logic— are  they  not  beggers  of  the 
question,  and  putters  of  the  cart  be^ 
fore  the  horse  at  everv  t^  they 
make  ?    Are  they  not  idle,  nrational 
dedaimers— -frothy   ezaggerator»*-« 


bHnd  in  reali^-^or  aiBttidsig  bHujU 
neas^  in.order  that  the  tn«bi  of  lyn^* 
like  perspicacity,  as  to  sdf«intmit« 
mkj  not  be  suspected  hj  the  i^orant 
ilbuititude,  fbr  whom  alo&e  thdr  style 
of  procedure,  their  tone  e£  Laiguage, 
theur  reach  and  grasp  of  intellect,  are 
in  any  measure  adapted.    These  metk 
are  ally  take  their  word  for  it,  so  many 
Howards.  Yet,  has  any  one  of  them 
all  ei^er  visited  the  regions  of  whidi 
they  all  talk  so  much,  in  order  A9 
diedc,  by  personal  examination,  the 
risk  of  false  infomiAtiaii  ?  or,  in  point 
of  fact,  paid  one  jot  of  priet  in  the 
shape  of  personal  pain  and  privBtion, 
fi>r  that  all-adorning,  that  aU-asncti* 
fying,  that  aU-subduing,  dl-silendng 
WAMB  of  peerless  philanthropy,  to 
which  every  one  of  them  conceives 
liimself  to  have  as  good  a  r^ht  as  any 
one  of  the  uninitiated  conceives  he  hm 
to  the  character  of  an  honest  man,  or 
of  a  loyal  citizen— and  in  which,  beai 
of  all  jokes  that  ever  were  jested^ 
THEY,  (never  dreaming  but  that  fft^ir 
may,  without  impiety,  say,  *'  whoever 
IB  not  with  ua  is  against  us,")  wiU  al« 
low  no  man  whatever  to  have  either 
part  or   lot,   except  he  has  kissed 
their  private  symbols  of  coherence  and 
co-operation,  and  renQuneed  virtoally 
every  other  principle  of  social  compact 
but  theirs  ? 

We  apprehend  thai  we  have  done 
enough  to  justify  these  expressions; 
but  to  attack  individuals  we  have  no 
insh  whatever,  nor  is  ther^  we  are 
persuaded,  the  slightest  necessity  for 
our  doing  so  in  this  instance.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  is  every- 
where and  in  every  hand :  the  only 
thing  that  is  needfbl,  is,  to  coll  upon 
men  of  common  understanding  to  tuiB 
|heir  eyes  outwards  and  inwaids,  and 
consider  what  has  been  going  on— 
what  they  themselves  know  to  have 
been  going  on.  Time  has  been  when 
the  House  of  Commons  would  have 
been  the  natural  sphere  for  such  dis- 
cussions to  take  place  in,  and  for  sodi 
hints  to  have  emanated  from.  But 
there,  as  we  hare  said  ere  now,  and 
ss  all  that  have  sense  to  feel  anything 
have  felt  long  ere  now,  things  of  thk 
sort  are  in  these  glorious  davs  of  smooth 
Speaking  entirely  out  of  tSe  question. 
There,  every  one  is  the  honourahle 
member — 
<<  So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men.*' 
There,  motives  must  not  be  even 
glanced  at :  Uiere,  if  the  lix  be  fftnn. 
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tte  wofd,  the  honteC  word,  k  only 
iitlend  10  be  cat  iguii  in  the  fiuU 
eeming  qualm  of  <he  ell-leveUing  eou 
detoic  II  is  on  paper  only  that  TmirTH 
can  be  hinted.  The  only  colillint  i^ 
HhAt  when  troth  is  hinted  ahywhdrr, 
there. is  aptindpfe  not  yet  entirely 
eradieated>  whidi  rendehi  that  onfc 
0>lden  atom  more  powerftil  than  a 
Sidoaand  totw  «f  die  blown<>Ub  sool* 
riektfning  Yerhiage  that  wonld  ftiii 
OTOieas  and  smother  it. 

The  tmth  is,  then,  that  darery 
wfaefe?«r  it  exists  is  an  evil-*-anodions 
a?il;  botthattheslaverv  to  which  the 
MgmsareanbjeetedintheWestlndieo 
ia  as  nothiiw,  eompared  with-theskf ery 
to  which  altnenoaa  are  born  in  the  nail 
tiveoonntryoftiieirtace:  ihatin  respect 
of  physiaU  comfoMs,  the  West  Indian 
negroes  are  snpeHor  to  alioost  all  the 
hibooring  peasantry  of  the  Old  World : 
and  that  in  those  matters  whei^etn 
tibese  negroea  are  inferior  to  the  la* 
bouring  classes  of  finropean  conntriesi 
the  inftricDty  is  not  b j  any  means, 
enwn  take  the  wsrat  timea  and  the 
worst  places,  so  great  as  it  would  have 
bem  had  they  remained  in  Afiriea^-^ 
That  die  moral  oonditioii.  of  these 
negroea  ou^  to  be  improved,  is  en** 
4ent;  that  it  must  be  improved  ere 
they  arb  made  fiiee  to  do  as  they 
ehdose,  is  as  evident ;— that  is  to  say, 
if  iny  regard  whatever  is  to  be  paid 
either  to  the  weUkre  of  our  colonies, 
as  parts  of  our  empire  and  instmments 
ef  our  wealth ;  or  even,  laying  these 
matters  altogether  out  of  view,  to  the 
true  interests,  moral  and  intellectoal, 
of  the  negroes  themselves.  This,  in 
ao  to  as  the  negroes  are  concerned, 
ia  the  truth.  Have  the  Wilberforces, 
theBuxtons,  the  MacaUlays-— have  the 
Brous^ams,  acted  as  if  this  were  the 
truth  r  Have  the  EUises,  the  Mar« 
ryatts— av,  has  even  Canning,  the  ora» 
tor  and  the  statesmail  of  the  time-^ 
primui  abtpte  jfcwido-^has  even  he 
answered  wese  men  as  if  it  were  so? 
No.— -The  only  man  in  the  House  of 
Commons  who  has  ventored  even  to 
eome  ^ithin  a  hundred  miles  of  any- 
thing like  the  indication  of  his  true 
feeUngs,  is  Mr  ALsxANnxa  Baring. 
Observe  the  parliamentary  style— 

«*  With  every  respeet  Ibr  the  motiTes  of 
the  munoout  pettekmen  M  thk  sulject, 
he  molt  oonfeM,  that  he  had  witnesBad  too 
much  the  tricks  and  calumnies  by  which 


thsss  repreMUtatiDDs  woie  edleeled,  te 
ascribe  much  weight  to  tbenif  and  he  conii 
jiixed  the  Ri^  Honooiable  Gentleman, 
ai  a  Miniiter  of  the  Crown,  not  to  be  led 
away  by  petitions  eo  got  up. — (Only  con^ 
ceive  of  Mr  Cawisq  reauy  led  away  by 
thne  things  !) — ^They  were  signed  by  pet- 
BotMyfiw  of  whom — (mark  the^tt^  /)— Jiad 
any  means  of  information,  and  mostly  by 
those,  Who  were  in  the  habit  of  ahnuall^ 
quieting  an  over-tfanld  eonsdaioe  by  a  inb^ 
seription  to  misdoos  and  to  some  petition 
about  ilavecy,  ef  the  nature  of  which  they 
knew  nothing,  bat  from  the  distottad  eaag* 
gpatioas  of  enthusiasts.  When  it  was  con^ 
ndered  that  these  petitions  were,  as  is  well 
known,  brought  in  such  loads  to  the  table 
of  the  House,  in  consequence  of  a  plan  or* 
ganixed  by  a  few  per  font  in  the  metropolis, 
gentlemen  would  atcribe  to  fftan  only  the 
weight  they  deserved,** 

In  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  co- 
lonies themselves,  and  their  fingliah 
proprietors,  the  truth  may  be  stated 
almost  as  briefly.  Whatever  may  be 
the  sin  of  slavery,  it  is  no  more  theirs 
than  it  is  tbat  of  Mr  Wilberforce  or 
Mr  Buxton,  or  of  any  other  given  num 
or  men  now  residing  in  £n^nd,  and 
eating  the  fruits  of  English  manors,-* 
to  say  nothing  of  English  breweries^ 
The  slave-trade  was  not  the  child  of 
our  West  Indian  .colomsts.  It  was 
established  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli* 
sabeth,  (who  took  a  personid  share  in 
i^)  before  we  had  any  of  these  oolo*  . 
nies  at  all.  James  I.,  Charles  I., 
Cromwell,  Charlea  It,  Jamea  II.,  but 
ftbove  all,  William  III.,  did  their  ni- 
most  to  extend  the  slave-trade.*  Wil* 
liam  waa  the  king,  and  the  great  Lord 
Somers  the  minister,  who  concluded 
the  Assieuto  treaty,  with  which  our 
isolonies  had  nothing  to  do,  but  by 
which  England  bound  herself  to  fur« 
nish  the  Spanieh  colonies  with  144,000 
slaves,  at  the  rate  of  4SQ0  per  annum. 
During  all  this  time,  the  West  Indian 
colonists  of  England  did  nothing  but 
buy  slaves  from  the  British  merc^ta, 
the  said  merchants  being  ''  eneoun^ 
ged"  in  the  said  traffic  by  a  r^guhir 
sequence  of  Acts  of  Parliament  Nay, 
farther,  however  much  the  dt^)ei  may 
start,  the  £act  is  certain,  that  the  said 
colonies  began  the  attadc  on  the  said 
traffic,  so  favoured  by  the  Govem-i 
ment  and  Parliament  of  England, 
Three  differentaets  were  passed  m  the 
oolonies  for  the  restriction  of  the  slave*, 
trade  between  1760  and  1774,  and  all 


•  See  31  r  Barham. 


6M  ne  West  Indian  Controversy, 

these  aeto  were  negatiyed  by  the  £iig* 
liflh  Parliament — the  Earl  of  Dart* 
mouthy  President  of  the  Board,  decla« 
ring,  on  the  last  of  these  occasions^ 
"  We  cannot  allow  the  colonies  to  check 
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man  must  really  be^  aa  to  die  matter 
of  iotdlect^  almost  worthy  of  addii^ 
one  more  to  their  phalanx.  He  mnat 
be  the  very  same  sort  of  person  who 
lifts  up  his  eyes  in  a  pious  tremor  when 


or  discourage,  in  any  degree,  a  trqffic  he  hears  Hexet  BROUOHAif,  Esq.  ! ! ! 

so  beneficial  to  the  nation."  All  this  —Yea,  Beouohak  !    talking  in  St 

was  done  because  this  traffic  was  sup-  Stephen's  Chapel,  about  "  an  indig- 

posed  to  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  nant  Providence/'  and  "  the  awful 

ahippine  and  commerce  of  England,  eurse  of  Heaven  on  ooloniaHniquity!"* 

England  was  the  guarantee  to  her  co-  Evge  !  eugef  eugel-^We  shall  have 

lonies.     What  she  sanctioned,  they  him  sporting  a  Viiw  of  Cheistiaki* 

durst  not  call  in  question ;  how  could  tt  of  his  own  inditing  by  and  by. 

they  judge  it  to  fc^  wrong  ?  The  Mi-  Mr  Barham,  from  whom  we  have 

tigation  Society  say,  that  the  West  In-  ahready  quoted  several  oonduaive  paa» 

dians  ought  to  remember  that  they  aages  touching  the  miarepresentatiotta 

have  had  *^  the  advantage  and  the  usu-  of  the  Wilberforce  and  Buxton  party, 

fruct  of  the  slaves."    Not  so :   not  is  the  only  writer  on  the  subject  who 

they  only.  The  shi[>ping  interest,  the  has  ventured  to  draw  out  a  spedfie 

general  commercial  interest,  the  reve-  plan,  whereby,  according  to  the  suppo- 

sue,  the  political  power  of  England,  aition,  all  the  diffleultiea  of  the  case 

have  all  been  equslly  gainers.    But  at  are  capable  of  beins  surmounted.  Im- 

any  rate,  the  nation  patronised  the  mediate  emancipation,  he  agrees  wilb 

trade — ^the  nation  created  the  slave  po-  every  rational  bf  ing  in  considering  lo 


pulation.  The  Acts  of  Parliament  told 
the  colonists  that  they  were  safe  in 
buying — the  Acts  of  Parliament  en- 
treated, almost  commanded,  them  to 
buy.  The  Acts  of  Parliament  of  those 
days  must  be  interpreted  by  reference 
to  the  mind  of  Parliament  in  those 
days ;  and,  doing  so,  no  human  being 
can  suspect  that  any  one  of  those  Par* 
liaments  ever  contemplated  negro  sla- 
very as  a  thing  which  ouffht  not  to  be, 
or  the  contracta  perfected  under  their 


be,  what  Mr  Pitt  once  called  it, ' 
insanity,"— (bv  the  way,  the  Mitiga^ 
tion  Society  c&ooses  to  render  these 
words  of  Mr  Pitt  by  "  an  eitremely  de« 
Ucate  measure.")  Ere  any  emandpaf- 
tion  can  take  place  without  the  groaa- 
est  injury  to  the  negroes  themwlves, 
he  says,  as  all  must  say,  that  a  long 
course  of  moral  and  retigions  inttru^ 
tion  ia  necessary.  But  what  is  his 
pkn  ?  Neilher  more  nor  less  than  that 
the  Government  of  this  country  should. 


eve  in  regard  to  that  traffic  as  less  en-  de  piano,  buy  up  the  whole  hnd  and 

titled  to  the  perpetual  protection  of  daves  of  these  colonies,  at  a  cost,  as  he 

their  authority,  and  their  successors'  eadmatca  it,  of,  ai  the  least,  one  hon- 

authority,  than  an^  other  spedes  of  deed  and  twenty-eight  millions 

contracts  entered  into  at  tne  same  steeling.    This  trifling  addition  be-- 

time  about  land  or  stock  in  England  ingmade  to  the  national  debt,  he  pro- 

itself.    It  is  dear,  then,  that  the  na-  poses  that  the  Government  diall  in- 

tion  is  bound  to  protect  these  colonies  demoify  itself  by  commeudng  a  mo- 

iW>in  danger,  and  to  compensate  them  nopoly  of  the  trade  of  raising  sunr, 

if  they  sustain  loss.    Whatever  expe-  ooflee,  &c.  in  the  West  Indies.    The 

riments,  therefore,  are  made,  must,  in  Government,  he  says,  (but  what  says 

common  justice,  be  made  at  the  ex-  history?)  will  be  the  cheapest  and 

pense  of  the  nation.    The  Mitigators  thriftiest,  and  therefore  the  most  thri- 

— «ven  they — are  indeed  compelled  to  ving  and  flourishing,  of  farmers  and 

admit  something  of  this ;  but  it  is  al«  sugar  growers.     In  short,  we  shall 

ways  attended  with  a  hesitating,  de-  make  immenady  rich  by  our  specula- 

tracting,  envious,  hypocritical  sneer ;  tion,  and  out  of  our  oveiplus  of  reve^ 
insomuch,  that  the  man  who  reads  the 
Edinburgh  Review  or  thdr  Reports, 
and  believes  that  they  are  speaking 
bond  fide,  without  any  mental  phari« 
sdcal  reserve — that  they  speak  freely, 


and  are  ready  to  act  fdrly, — ^any  such 


nne  be  enabled  to  provide  adequate 
means  for  improving  the  moral  and 
religious,  and  thence,  by  consequenoej 
and  at  no  distant  period  of  time,  the 
political  condition  of  the  negroes. 
Mr  Barham'  is  a  man  of  clear  riews. 


*  Vide  Mr  Broaghsm^s  harangue  in  the  debate  on  Mr  BuxtOD*s  motioQ. 
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ind  an  exodlent  writer ;  and^  accord^ 
ingly^  whoever  tums  to  his  book  will 
find  this  nUn  laid  down  in  all  due 
detail^  ana  the  thing  made  to  wear  a 
Visible  enough  aspect,  primd  facie. 
But  although  it  is  at  present  inipo6« 
sible  for  us  to  go  into  the  matter,  we 
suspect  our  readers  will  really  have  no 
great  difficulty  in  excusing  us.  To 
sa^  the  truth,  we  have  mentioned  the 
thing  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  the 
detau  and  merits  of  the  plan  itself,  as 
wiUi  tiie  view  of  letting  plain  peonle 
see  what  sort  of  difficulties  they  really 
are  that  ennron  a  subject  of  wnich  so 
many  idle  and  ignorant  fbok  are  eter- 
nally chattering,  without  semblance  or 
shadow  of  anyUiing  like  modesty  or 
diffidence.  An  addition  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twentyreight  miUions  to  the 
national  burden  under  which  we  al- 
ready It^ur!  The  prospect  of  Mr 
Canning  turning  ftrmer-general  of  the 
West  Indian  islands,  and  ^ou  a  makine 
rich  by  means  of  his  stewardship  1 
And  then  the  patronage  and  the  Whiff 
outcry ! — ^But,  ohe,  jam  satis  I — And 
yet  we  cannot  but  smile  at  ourselves 
for  having  omitted  to  state,  that  it  has 
been  suggested,  even  by  Mr  Barham^ 
that  we  might  have  a  company  of 
West  Indian  Directors !  Perhaps  the 
East  Indian  Dhrectors  would  be  kind 
enough  to  volunteer  this  slight  addi- 
tanaentum  to  their  preHent  toils ! 

Mr  Whitmore  (the  maker  of  the 
motion  of  the  33d  of  May)  came  to  the 
support  of  the  East  Indian  free-traders, 
&c,  and  to  the  attack  of  the  West  In- 
dian  colonists,  on  grounds  and  wiUi 
ailments  of  an  avowedly  commercial 
character.  This  was  all  as  it  should 
have  been:  nothing  could  be  fidrer 
than  the  principle  of  action  which  he, 
like  others,  actedon,  and,  unlike  others, 
avowed  in  the  House.  But  to  what 
does  hisargument  amount?  Our  steam- 
engines,  and  other  machinery,  have, 
said  he,  enabled  us  to  bring  the  cot- 
ton of  the  £a8t  to  England— manu- 
facture it  into  doth — send  it  back  to 
Hindostan— «nd,  after  all,  undersell 
the  Hindoo  manufiicturer  on  his  own 
soil.  For  this,  says  the  logical  gen- 
tleman, we  owe  some  reparation  to  the 
Hindoo ;  and  that  reparation  ought  to 
be  made,  by  enaUing  him  to  come 
into  the  sugar  market  of  Europe,  on 
equal  terms  with  the'West  Indians. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  be  it  obser- 
Tftd,  that  in  spite  of  fine  phrases,  this 
was  not  a  motion  for  making  ilie  su- 


gar  trade  free  and  open,  but  only  fov 
admitting  the  East  Indians  to  a  share 
in  the  monopoly  which  already  exists. 

But,  secondly,  we  really  are  blind  to 
thejusticeoftheplan.  What  you  take 
ftom.  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  In- 
dia, pay  back  from  the  pockets  df  the 
planters  of  Jamaica.  That  is  the  sim- 
ple proposition.  Had  Mr  Whitmore 
proposed  to  restrain  the  manufiicturer 
of  England  from  competing  with  th^ 
manufacturer  of  India,  as  to  the  In** 
dian  market,  we  should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  admit,  that  there  was  at 
least  a  greater  semblance  of  equity  in 
the  scheme.  But  the  West  Indians, 
what  have  they  done  about  the  East 
India  cotton  ?  Do  they  not  themselves 
clothe  every  n^o  man,  woman,  and 
child,  they  have,  in  cotton  goods  of 
English  manufacture  ?— end  if  you 
take  from  them  the  sugar  tnat,  where^ 
in,  at  the  present  moment,  from  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances  over  which  they 
have  as  little  control,  as  the  Hindoos 
have  over  the  machinery  of  Soho,  they 
are  not  prospering,  will  no  recomnence 
be  due  to  them  in  their  turn,  and  will 
the  East  Indians  be  willing  to  pay  that 
recompence  exclusively  out  of  their 
own  pockets  ? 

But  what  is  the  truth  ?  The  Eng- 
lish cotton  manu&cturers  are  strongly 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  West  Indian  planters  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  represented  there 
ataU. 

This  is  the  true  root  of  all  this  evil. 
We  have  established  these  colonies  de- 
liberately— and  we  have  given  them  oo« 
lonial  governments  and  assemblies— 
and  we  have  invested  these  with  privi- 
leges knd  powers,  which  they  have,  for 
ages,  exercised  under  our  eyes,  and  with 
our  approbation.  Withthesecolonial  go- 
vernments weare  now  banning  to  deal 
exactlv  as  if  they  were  possessed  of  no 
lawful  character  or  power  whatever  ; 
and  what  the  consequences  of  this  in- 
terference may  be,  is  a  subject  far 
above  us.  Will  nothing,  however,  be 
accepted  as  a  lesson  ?  Have  we  ma« 
naged  all  our  colonies  wisely  and  well  ? 
Have  we  kept  them  all  ?  Is  there  no- 
thing in  the  past  history  of  our  em- 
pire, to  teach  us  ^dence  at  least,  if 
we  must  say  nothing  of  justice  ?  Are 
we  preparea,  either  to  see  these  colo- 
nies turned  into  n^;ro-land,  or  in- 
to dependencies  of  some  other  Chris- 
tian power  ?  These  are,  at  least,  ques- 
tions to  which  our  rulers  ought  to  be 
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medi&iiiig  tfn  answto.    Of  if  tliefliQ^ 

dready  resolyed  to  answer  both  in  tbe 
.negative^  what  avails  all  this  idle  and 
timid  tampering?  Why  not  speak  out 

NOW? 

In  regard  to  the  personal  chavaeter, 
and  Ibr  many  of  the  form^  acts  of  Mr 
Wilberforce,  we  entertain  f)»Ungs  far 
more  respectfhl^  than  some  of  the  ex* 
preanons  into  which  ctrcumstanoes  of 
more  imme^te  influence  may  hare 
lietrayed  us^  might  seem  to  correspond 
witlL  We  allude  to  the  deep  and  moat 
serious  fears  which  we  have  been  un<* 
dble  to  throw  aside^  bolh  as  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  British  colonies,  and  the  true 
interests  of  the  West  Indian  negroea. 
It  may  be  very  true^  that  government 
was  too  long  of  taking  up  some  of  the$o 
matters,  and  that  in  so  £&r  thanks  are 
due  to  those  who  urged  and  impelled 
the  government.  That  the  method  of 
this  interference,  however,  has  been 
most  unwise— that  the  benevolent  spi- 
rit of  Mr  Wilberforce  has  suffered 
itself  to  be  made  both  the  dupe  and 
the  tool  of  people.  With  whom  he 
ftas  no  natural  bond  of  cannection—* 
of  whose  real  directs  he  even  nowi 
perhaps,  will  entertain  no  snapidon-^ 
that  tneir  machinations,  backed  by  tha 


authority  of  bia  tttto^  Ifi^  abeadj 
b0cn  productive  of  most  fearAil  dsii^ 
gera— that  ere  theae  pages  see  tho 
Ikht,  they  nu^  have  been  psoductive 
of  much  worse — and  that  at  all  eventa 
there  is  no  farther  need  for  interfereoda 
of  any  kind— ftibese  are  propositions  to 
which  we  anticipate  no  dissent  ftum 
any  rational  mmd,  that  haa  oonde- 
sotoded  to  beatow  due  attention  upou 
the  important  matter  before  us. 

We  would  &in  hope,  that  whatever, 
pertinacity  self-interest  may  cKctato 
elsewhere,  Mr  Wilberforce  at  least 
will  take  warning,  and  d^y  to  the 
chicaneries  of  the  next  session  that 
support — ^that  not  much  less  than  &- 
tai  support— whtch»  from  whatever 
combination  of  ignorance  and  seal,  ht. 
was  led  to  bestow  on  those  of  the  last. 
Hie  miblic  cannot  be  dangerotuly  af« 
lected  by  the  declamations,  any  more 
than  by  the  calculationa^  of  mere  mer- 
chants ;  but  there  are  others  who 
<ound  a  trumpet,  to  which  the  £ng< 
Ush  ear  is  and  ever  should  be  aliv^ 
and  who  unfold  colours  that  tan  ne- 
ver be  too  reverently  honoured,  pro* 
vided  only  they  be  di^yed  under  the 
guidance  of  Reabon. 


WHIG  ANX>  TORY. 


Deaa  Ma  North, 
Yoc  know  it  has  been  said  by  some 
aat,  *'  Let  me  make  songs  for  a  people,* 
and  I  care  not  who  makes  their  laws." 
If  a  song  can  be  supposed  to  be  so  ef- 
fective on  the  opinions  of  the  public, 
how  mudi  more  potent  an  engine  is  a 
p<mtthur  Magazine !  That  your  politi- 
od  lucubrations,  difihsed  as  they  are 
Ufa  and  wide  throughout  the  British 
emphe,  have  done  the  state  service,  I 
weU  kiy>w  ;^-as  an  Englishman,  I  ac- 
knowledge the  useful  labours  of  our 
northern  brethren  with  gratitude,  and 
I  willingly  offer  my  tribute  of  praise. 
Your  essays  on  these  subjects  have  an 
ei^ergy  of  expression,  and  a  happy 
adaptation  of  numour,  which,  at  least 
as  long  since  as  the  days  of  Horace,  haa 
been  observed  to  cut  down  an  adver- 
sary with  more  effect  than  the  most 
weighty  argument.  By  these  means^ 
aidtid  at  the  same  time  by  forcible 
reasoning,  the  public  mind  has  been 
guided  in  the  right  way,  and  a  salutary 
antidote  has  been  afforded  to  those 


poisons  which  faction  of  the  worst  de« 
8cripti<m  is  continually  scattering  in 
the  way  of  the  heedless,  througfa  the 
channel  of  a  licentious  press.  In  this 
beneficial  labour  the  pen  of  your 
friend  Tickler  ia  eminently,  oonspi- 
cnous.  Like  the  Roman  moralist,  to 
whom  I  have  already  made  aUusioQ^* 
he  exposes  his  adversaries  to  ridicule. ' 
He  excites^  indeed,  the  smiles  of  hia. 
friends,  bni  his  touch  is  sharper  than 
that  of  the  Bard  of  the  Sabine  Villa  ; 
he  brandishes  the  scalping  knife  of  ^ 
Poet  of  AquiHum ;  and  u  he  ticUes^ 
it  is  with  a  cat  o'  nine  tails* 

After  this  ampleadmission  of  the  me- 
rits of  this  and  other  ablp  eontributora 
to  your  respectabb  miscdlany,  sp  well 
as  thos^  of  your  own  oompositiiQii,  loan- 
not  refrain  from  takhig  the  liberty  of 
pointing  out  one  particular,  in  which 
I  think  that  you,  ne,  and  iJl  thatest 
of  your  critical  and  poUtaesl  fraternity 
have  fallen  into  an  egrq;iooa  ertnr. 
Let  us  calmly  aigue  the  paint,  and  I 
do  not  demair  of  oonnncuig  you  that 
11 


mf  viewof  the  wHaitct  is  tonetst,  and 
mt  yoH  will  be  induced  to  dumgo 
tM  Jango^^  which,  I  must  ooufossy 

S'Tes  me  pun.  You  and  your  friends, 
le  Totanes  of  the  incomparable  Maga. 
all  agree  in  calling  vourselves  Tories  I 
1  positiYely  deny  that  you  have  any 
ffignt  or  Gudm  to  this  obnoxious  ap« 
peUatioD.  What  is  a  Tory  ?  Consult 
Iiistory  ^--examine  thebr  tenets  scrtt- 
tiniie  their  doctrines.  Do  they  agree 
with  ^oa  in  any  onepoint  except  in 

ri  •pposation  to  the  Wiiics ;  and  when 
say  the  Whigs,  I  consider  your  ab- 
iMitreBoe  of  that  clamorous  corps,  as 
confined  to  the  modern  Whigs,  whom 
Bnf  ke  has  well  demonstrated  to  be  ut- 
■terly  unlike  their  ancient  predeoesson. 
-They  bear  the  same  name,  mdeed,  but 
they  have  bo  mareresemUanee  to  each 
iither  than  there  is  between  Alexander 
tiie  Great,  and  Alexander  the  ccmper* 
«nith;  the  character  of  the  Whigs  of 
^be  nineteenth  century,  is  no  more 
ihatof  themttriotswhoefifected  theglo- 
lipus  Revolution  of  1688,  than  Lords 
Somersy  Qodolphin,  and  their  com- 
<peers,  were  copies  of  the  sour  covenant- 
en  of  the  North,  from  whom  the  term 
was  originslly  borrowed,  and  thrown 
in  the  ftoe  of  the  friends  of  fr-eedom 
liy  their  slavish  adversaries.  As  a  re- 
tort oourteoos,  the  Liberals  of  those 
days  (they  will  pardon  me  for  using  a 
woid  which  is  at  this  moment  in  Md 
odour)  bestowed  on  thefar  opponents 
Ao  nick-name  of  Tory,  which  belong- 
ed to  a  savage  horde  of  Irish  banditti, 
tfie  genuine  prototypeof  those  wretches 
idio,  in  the  present  time,  harass  that 
unhappy  country  by  their  nocturnal 
nmruiers  and  oonfla^tions. 

This,  sood  Mr  North,  is  not  a  title  to 
be  poud  of,  though  persons  of  respeo* 
tabiMty  have  been  inlling  to  be  thus 
dulraocerised,  in  opposition  to  the 
Whigs,  without  too  mcely  canvassing 
the  orisin  and  etymology  of  the  name. 
Bnt  what  was  uie  political  creed  of 
die  Tory  ftction  at  the  era  of  1688? 
Tlieir  diistinguishinff  tenets  consisted 
in  a  firm  belief  in  the  divine  right  of 
kiiM^  a  horror  of  opposition  to  regal 
authoritv,  however  tyrannically  used^ 
all  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  with 
passive  obedience;  and  resistance  to 
the  most  arbitrarv  authority  was 
strongly  deprecated.  These  notions 
might  be  pardonaUe  in  men  who  had 
80  recently  suffered  the  overbearing 
despotism  of  unfeeliBg  and  cruel  Re» 
Vol.  XIV. 


publicans-^  all  tmnalf  ihe  worst 
Whilst  sudi  were  their  politics,  in  re- 
ligion, although  they  did  not  entirely 
Abandon  the  Refoimsd  doctrines,  or 
Church  of  England,  they  were  su{k 
posed  to  look  on  the  Churdb  of  Rome 
with  a  partial  eye,  as  its  discipline  waa 
more  £ivourable  to  subdue  the  feelings 
of  freedom  in  the  minds  of  its  votaries, 
who  were  trained  to  a  neoesssry  de- 
gree of  flexibility  by  the  over-rulii% 
infiuence  of  the  priesthood.  They 
cpuld  eveu  overlook  the  intolerant 
bigotry  of  James,  for  the  wke  of  ob- 
taining, what  was  to  them,  the  gra- 
tif^ng  quiescence  ofhis  absolute  sway. 
The  Whigs  of  the  epoch  of  the  Re- 
volution, were  the  verv  reverse  of  al 
this:— Liberty  was  tne  great  olgedt 
of  their  care ;  but  they  hail  the  wood, 
sense  to  see  that  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  was  necessary  to  establish  it 
They  knew  that  this  essential  weight 
was  requisite  to  keep  the  whole  mi^ 
chine  in  order; — ^nothing  less  could 
restrain  the  ambition  of  the  aristocra- 
cy, and  the  turbulence  of  an  emanci- 
Sated  people.  With  the  greatest  wis- 
om,  tney  defined  the  duties,  m  weR 
as  the  rights,  of  thegovemed,  anddf 
those  who  govern.  ^]^ey  saw  the  oon^^ 
nection  between  arbitruy  power  and 
Catholicism  ;— they  set  King  William 
on  the  throne,  and  took  effectual  means 
to  secure  the  Protestant  ascendancy. 
Having  thus  taken  a  rapid  viewof 
these  two  parties,  as  they  heretofore 
existed,  let  us  see  to  which  class  Es- 
quires North,  Tickler,  and  Co.  properf 
ly  bebnff .  Do  we  see,  in  their  Wri- 
tings, a  desire  to  invest  the  Sovereign 
-with  absolute  power?  Whilst  they  ve* 
nerate  and  love  our  amiable  Monarch, 
and  whilst  thev  record  con  amore  aU 
the  homage  ot  affectionate  duty  paid 
to  him  b^  his  northern  sul^ects  du« 
ring  his  visit  to  their  fine  metropolis, 
we  do  not  see  them  casting  themselves 
under  the  wheels  of  the  Idol  of  Tory- 
ism, which,  like  the  Indian  Jugger- 
naut^ crushes  its  devoted  worshippers. 
Do  we  see  them  courting  and  flirting 
with  the  old  Lady  of  the  seven  hills, 
and  attempting  to  bring  her  into  ri- 
valihip  vrith  her  reformed,  but  (by 
her)  reprobated  Daughter  ?  No—Mr 
North,  your  sentiments  and  your  ar- 
guments all  savour  of  those  which  I 
have  attributed  to  the  Whigs  of  for- 
mer days.  Are  you  then,  my  good 
friends/  Whigs,  and  have  you  been 
4F 


tm  Whig- 4md  Tory. 

tilknig  tile  kagiH^e  of  Wh^sm  as 
Mdieieg  MoDB.  Joardan  did  prate  all 
hia  days  without  knowing  it  ?  No,  you 
are  not  Whiga— the  name  which  wai 
honourable  in  King  William's  time, 
iaao  no  longer.  The  adage,  no  less  true 
.than  trite,  will  well  apply  here, 
Tcmpota  mutantitr  et  nos  muhunttr  in  Ulis. 


The  supporters  of  the  throne  are  lx>> 
come  more  enlightened;  they  have 
seen  the  cWma  of  liberty,  and  th^ 
.are  convinced  of  the  danger  of  unln 
.mited  power  even  to  the  hand  that 
wields  it.  They  have  actually  taken 
jpost  on  the  very  ground  occupied  by 
the  patriots  of  1688 ;  and  their  adver- 
saries, for  the  mere  sake  of  opposing 
them,  have  left  their  original  station, 
and  retired  to  the  very  confines  of  re- 
publioamsm.  Here  they  were  met  by 
a  band  of  still  fiercer  foes,  the  Radical 
.Reformers.  These  enthusiasts,  with 
more  or  less  afiectation  of  adherence 
to  the  pure  principles  of  the  constitu* 
.tion,  have  evincea  a  determination  to 
Avertum  evecy  stone  of  that  venerable 
fiibric  raised  by  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors. Some  of  these  innovators  may 
be  dupes;  but  the  great  mass  of  them 
shew,  with  little  disguise,  that  their 
grand  object  is  the  plunder  which 
must  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  most  daring 
amidst  the  general  scramble.  It  can- 
not be  denied,  that  these  miscreants 
f»e  the  ofilpring  of  the  Whigs.  The 
wind  of  their  breath  in  the  infiamma* 
iocy  speeches  in  Parliament,  in  tavern 
iihiners,  and  Falace->yard  meednss, 
like  the  fabled  impr^p^tion  of  tne 
i^lasaical  mares,  by  the  aflation  of 
JZephyms,  has  engendered  these  mon- 
sters. This  Hippomanic  pro^y  have 
8  strong  resemblanoe  to  their  origin  ; 
tmt,  like  the  religious  sects  which  ap- 
proach nearest  to  each  other  without 
actual  coincidence,  their  repulsion  is 
increased  according  to  the  ratio  of  ap- 
proximation. But  the  parent  and 
fifaiUi  are  far  fi!om  aoknowledginff  their 
piutual  affinity.    The  Whig,  like  Sa* 


tan  at  the  faifemal  gale,  on  bdioHhig 
the  hideous  featmea  of  Ansidiy  and 
her  brood,  is  ready  to  taR  these  tenri« 
nc  spectres, 

X  know  ye  not — nor  ever  latr  tSl  now 
Sight  more  detestable  than  them  and  thee— 


But  the  Radicsk,  more  savage  than 
Milton's  hellish  crew,  stand  finn  and 
nnreconciled  to  those  who  f^ve  theoi 
being;  satisfied  that  their  own  effiirta 
will  in  time  enable  them  to  aatide 
their  «'  immeasurable  famine,"  ibsf 
4tdmit  not  these  alUes4 

Far  be  it  from  tne  to  imsgine»  that 
you,  the  loyal  supporters  of  the  ossi* 
stitution,  are  to  be  chiased  with  those 
unfortunate  Whigs>  who  have  d»> 
serted  the  principles  of  their  pva- 
deoesaors,  and  are  now  r^ected  an 
aR  sides.  Let  them  POMOSS  and  «► 
joy  their  ancient  appellation — it  soits 
them  well— it  dechures  the  stock  fioa 
whence  they  sprung.  But  let  the 
.word  Tory  be  erased  from  the  p(>* 
Rtical  vocabulary  of  the  present  dajr-^ 
let  this  shadow  of  a  name  vanish  inth 
the  doctrines  which  are  now  extine^ 
and  which  are,  I  believe,  scouted  bj 
every  Englishman.  Divest  yourself, 
my  good  Christopher,  without  dday, 
of  this  odious  appellation ;  let  it  beflo 
more  heard  under  the  aocial  tant  ob 
the  heath,  or  in  the  Ambroaisn  festi* 
vities  of  the  Divan  in  Auld  Bedda^ 
Names  are  of  much  power  in  fixing 
the  opinions  of  mankind.  Not  a  km 
persons  mav  be  repelled  from  the  ia* 
stiuction  of  your  pages,  because  they 
hear  that  Chnstopher  North  is  a  Tory  1 

If  a  distinguishing  title  is  neoesttry 
to  a  true  Briton,  let  one  be  found  thai 
:wiR  make  manifest  vour  resl  aenti- 
ments^  unmixed  with  the  slang  «f 
party.  Be  assured  that  sudi  an  adopt 
tion  would  be  dulv  appreoiated*;  it 
wiU  raise  you  in  the  estimation,  of 
your  contemporaries,  and  your  naait 
wiR  then  so  down  to  remote  poatmQT 
with  a  higher  d^;ree  of  honour 


Sqnper  honoa,  wfmenque  tuum,  laudeaque  manebunt 

Believe  me,  dear  Mr  North, 

Your  steady  friend  and  admirer, 

SiwauNSis* 


vm^i 


Tkt  €hraet9i  or  iMermrf  Sommmr^ 


XUM  OBACBS^  OB  LITBBABT  SODVBITIB." 


Loirooir,  at  this  period  of  the  }retr, 
has  but  Ofi«  literature.  PonderouB 
theology^  and  light  poetry^  solemn 
dramas^  and  romances  wilder  than  fol- 
ly fieicned  in  any  preceding  season, 
wait  for-  Spring,  and  come  out  with 
Fisrliamenty  the  new  pantomime,  and 
other  habatoal  displays  of  that  preduo* 
tiTetimei 

But  the  gloomy  month  of  NoTem« 
ber,  and  the  stillgloomier  month  that 
**  treads  upon  its  kibe^''  are  cheered 
by  a  whole  comroo/ of  minute  Tolnmes, 
leoording  the  '*  days  of  the  month/' 
and  the  **  months  of  the  year/'  the 
shape  of  those  bonnets  and  jupona 
which  have  hitherto  given  new  beaui 
ly  to  the  British  fair ;  memorandums 
of  all  the  innumeraUe  el^andes  n»* 
oessary  to  the  manufiwtuie  of  tile 
aex ;  Quadrilles  to  be  danced,  shapes 
to  be.  assomed,  and  attitadea  to  be 
imbibed,  by  all  candidates  fn  ad- 
miration in  the  year  to  come.    How- 
ever, all  things  go  on  m  melius,  and 
this  year  has  produced  some  very  pret- 
ty and  ingenious  attempts  at  turning 
toe  emdemie  curiosity  of  Christmas 
into  oianneis  of  instruction  and  in- 
telleetttal  amusement*    Among  those 
in  the  natursl  progress  of  improve* 
nent,  the  last  is  to  be  presumed  the 
best ;  and  the  work,  whose  title  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  artide,  strikes  us  as 
not  merely  the  best  in  point  of  inten- 
tion and  deeontion»  but  to  be,  from 
its  original  compoaitien,  the  sulijects 
of -its  poetry,  and  the  tendencj  of  its 
spirit,  as  stnkingly  desenrin^  of  a  place 
in  the  library,  as  on  the  table  or  the 
drawing-room  of  feshion. 

The  Germsns,  of  all  men  the  wisest 
in  their  literary  generation,  have  led  the 
way  in  this  species  of  performance,  and 
some  of  the  greatest  namea  that  ever 
figured  in  German  literatnre,  have  in- 
dulged their  taste,  and  enhanced  their 
reputation,  by  contributing  to  the 
Yearly  Literary  Pocket  Books,  and 
Souvenirs.  Schiller^s  most  vivid  poems 
first  found  their  way  to  popular  ap« 
plause  throiu;fa  this  avenue;  Goethe, 
the  idol  of  his  oountr^men,  and  un- 
doubtedly a  poet  of  smgular  genius, 
sent  out  some  of  his  most  beautiful 
tales  and  scattered  conceptions  on  what 


he  qwdnthr  eaBs;,  The  ''  FIspiHRi 
Wing8"ortlie''7WeA^^tKrA."  Kotao- 
bne,  a  writer  of  more  dubious  fiimo, 
though  at  the  height  of  the  li|^ter 
dnuna,  often  floated  his  lesser  ^aya 
into  the  world  on  those  wiogpi;  and, 
lyrbapa,  on  the  whole,  there  is  nopoct* 
tion  m  German  audiorsfaip  more  no* 
polar,  than  diose  yearly  records  or  ita 
nappy  thonghta,  sind  sughter  sketches 
of  vigorous  design  ;— those  memoriala 
of  past  heautr  and  promises  of  fbtora 
attraction*  Their  |noductiyeness  as  a 
mere  speculation  is  evident  from  their 
numba*,  their  eager  rivalry,  and  their 
increasing  eKoeUence;  and  our  Bnc- 
Bsh  neglect  of  so  interesting  a  mode 
of  authorship,  is  among  the  more 
striking  instances  of  the  tardiness  witit 
which  mgenuity  sometimes  crosses  tha 

The  minority,  however,  of  theseGcti^ 
man  SowmirSf  have  the  stamp  of  thdr 
country  radier  too  heavily  laid  upon 
tiiem  rar  oar  taste.  Wisdom  out  of 
season,  and  pralizity  that  disdains  an 
aid,  solemn  oatsbgnea  of  names  im«' 
portant  to  none  but  dieir  possessars, 
and  nnwieldj  labour  of  a  rduetant  and 
ebody  imagroatfon,  make  the  minority 
iSbf  weightiest  perfbimanoes  that  ever 
augmented  the  weight  of  a  winter,  be* 
tween  the  Rhfaie  and  the  Dsnubew 
But,  unquestionably,  all  the  good  may 
be  aooBsrible  without  its  counterpoise  ; 
and  it  might  be  diflboh  to  limit  the 
hiterest  capable  of  being  bnmght  with- 
in the  pages  of  an  annual  publicatioB, 
expressly  devoted  to  mmgling  ilia 
gracefbl  and  the  usefol ;  the  attiao* 
tive  tale,  ^e  animated  poetry,  the 
dignity  of  moral  thou^dit,  and  the  ele* 
ganceiof  high  life,  and  iu  captivating 
and  brilliant  recollections. 

*'  2%tf  Graces,  or  Literary  Souve^ 
nir,**  aims  at  all  these  oljects,  and  the 
mere  mention  of  the  heads  of  its  por- 
tions, gives  an  idea  of  the  variety  and 
interest  which  it  ia  the  purpose  of  iho 
volume  to  su[^y. 

Itsfirstdepartmentis'<  7%oMmiih».'* 
Sach  month  is  described  in  poetry,  and 
to  this  is  appended>  a  Calendar  of  the 
Flower  Grarden,  or  directions  for  its 
cultivation  in  each  month;  we  presume, 

a  very  acceptable  species  of  informs- 


•  Ad  ADQiial  Pocket  Volume.    Hunt  and  Robinson.     London,  pp.  350. 


if0  neQraees,m'LiUfwySmNiemt. 

turn  to  the  fitir  floiktB  of  our  ooantry. 
It!  next  head  ii  «  Sponiah  Tale  tif 
conaiderEble  length,  a  melancholy  nar« 
rattve,  iMit  one  of  remarkable  hemtiy 
and  nature.  This  is  floUowed  by  oo- 
casional  pojetry,  by  various  oontriba« 
tors ;  by  new  aneoaoles  of  fashionable 
life*  new  and  frequently  amusing  and 
cbaracteristie ;  by  poetry— and  thi^ 


XJM. 


agsm 

marki 

ring  the  year--Kemble,  the  politioal 

Bishc^  of  Meath,  VaednationF^enner, 

Qenetal  Dumouriea,  Lord  St  Vinoen^ 

Rieardo,  &c. 

Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  sup- 
pose that  we  look  with  a  fretftd  eye 
upon  contemporary  literature.  On  this 
point  we  will  not  condescend  to  argue. 
Our  whole  course  has  been  one  of 
dieering  and  congratulation,  when  we 
fimnd  anything  worth  being  cheered^ 
no  matter  what  the  thing  waa;  whe« 
ther  the  work  of  lukewarm  Tory  or  of 
toious  Whig;  of  those  who  wore 
down  their  qnifls  in  open  and  impo- 
tent insoknee  against  us^  or  wrapped 
tiiemselTes  in  me  .cover  of  the  Blue 
wad  Yellow,  or  within  the  invoiuem 
aB$he  Speaker^asmwn^  to  indulge  thdr 
nwitignant  absurdity  in  safety,  To4is 
it  was  all  the  same ;  if  we  found  an 
able  artide,  we  praised  it  straight  to- 
ward; if  we  found  a  silly  one,  we 
Mover  spared  our  opinion  on  the  suo- 
ject;  and  in  the  way  that  we  have  dealt, 
we  will  deal,  as  the  only  way  in  which 
honest  literature,  and  honest  men,  can 
be  sustained  and  honoured. 

Without  further  delay,  we  proceed 
to  give  some  spedmeos  firom  diflferent 
parts  of  this  Work,  which,  after  all, 
will  put  our  readers  in  a  better  con- 


Than  anmnd  thy  i 
When  the  few  tre  love  on  earth. 
With  their  heuta  of  holiday. 
Meet  to  laugh  the  night  away  » 
Talking  of  the  thoasand  things 
That  to  time  give  swiftest  vings  ; 
Not  unmixt  with  memories  deur ; 
Such  as,  m  a  higher  sphere. 
Might  bedim  an  angers  eye, 
Fe&ngs  of  the  days  gone  by  i 


in  bv  an  obituarv  of  the  more  if^    Of  theiHends  whomadeapart 
rkable  persons  who  have  died  du-^  ^Of  oar  early  heart  of  heart ; 


Thoughts  that  still  around  us  twtee 
M/lth  a  chastenM  woe  divine. 

But,  when  all  are  wrappM  in  ale^ 
Let  me  list  the  whirlwind's  sweq^ 
Rushing  through  the  forest  hoar 
Like  a  charging  anny*s  roar. 
Or,  with  thoughts  of  riper  age, 
Wonder  o*er  some  splendid  page, 
Writ  as  with  the  burning  ooal. 
Transcript  of  the  Ch-ecian*s  soid  t 
Or  the  ponderous  tomes  unhasp 
Where  a  later  spirit's  praq>. 
Summoned  fWxn  a  lofher  band. 
Spite  of  raek,  and  Uade,  and  brand. 
With  Che  might  of  Mirade, 
Rent  the  more  than  pagan  veil. 
And  diselosed  to  mankmd*s  ^es 
God's  true  pathway  to  the  skies* 

Every  anturan  leaf  has  fled. 
But  a  nobler  tree  has  shed 
Kobler  scions  finm.its  bough  ; 
Pale  MorUlity  !  lis  thou 
That  hast  flung  them  on  the  ground 
In  the  year's  mysterious  round  ! 
Thou  that  had'st  the  great  «*  To  oome,** 
Tiling  of  terror  I — ^DsrimeM  1— -Tead>  t 
Ohl  ibr  some  celestial  one. 
That  has  through  thy  portals  gone  1 
doody  eye 


To  pour  upon  oar 
The  vision — ^wfaat  it  is-^< 
Yet,  no  seraph  traveller 
Bends  his  starry  pinion  here ; 

Action, to  judge,  th«.d«eni«fcce.     ^'^^eJJ^^^.'^Jr 


from  the  aeries  oi"  Tke  Moniht'* 

DKCSMBXa. 

▲ad  after  him  cmM  imtths  ddll  DsMmbera 
Yst  he,  thiouA  merry  ffiting  which  he  made. 
And  siMt  bouket,  did  not  the  oold  rmember. 

WSLOosra^^Andeot  of  the  year ! 
Though  thy  face  be  pale  and  drear. 
Though  thme  eye  be  yeilM  in  night, 
Thoa^  thy  seatler'd  locks  be  white. 
Though  thy  feeble  form  be  bow'd 
In  the  mantle  of  the  ck>ud. 

Tet,  December,  with  thee  come 
AH  the  old  delights  of  home ; 
Ijovelicr  never  stole  the  hoar 
Id  the  summer's  rosy  bower. 


I, — ^unknown ! 
Father !  may  thy  will  be  done ! 
Let  me  die,  or  let  i^e  live, 
Kivo  OF  SpntiTS  I  bat— .forgive! 

llere  are  about  fifty  pages  of  aneo* 
dote  andjeux-tf  esprit,  which  form  by 
no  means  the  least  interesting  part  &E 
the  work.  They  arc  almost  entirely 
from  the  highest  rank  of  society,  and 
msome  instances,  by  individuals  whose 
trit  has  hitherto  been  but  little  known 
to  the  public  Talleyrand,  whom  w^ 
supnose  to  be  meant  under  the  namd 
of  tne  Minister,  is,  hovrever,  soiB* 
dentlv  acknowledged  aa  one  of  th^ 
most  fertile  and  subtle  vrits  of  theday  ; 


mk^ 


TkeQmtetfWr  lAUfWf89it9eMr. 


bat  the  bon  mote  idddi  if^  htve  tt- 
trilroted  to  him^  «re  to  ns  perftetly 
driginaL  The  following  seemg  eic« 
tremely  piquant. 

'*  The  Ute  Fouche  and  T.  had  quar- 
relled. On  their  next  meetmg,  ^  M.  de 
T.,*  Mid  Foachet  ^  yoa  need  not  triumnh' 
in  your  rank.  Under  an  usurpation,  tne 
neateit  soonndrel  may  be  prime  miniater, 
tf  he  please.* — ^  How  fortunate,  then,  for 
me,  M.  Fottche,*  said  T., '  that  you  etmde- 
seended  to  be  MimUier  of  PoUce  r  *' 

An  anecdote  of  Fox,  at  a  time  when 
declining  life  had  tanght  him  the  more 
sober  Tiews  of  cfaaTaeter,  is  interest- 
ing. He  ha^  now  lost  his  old  homage 
for  our  repuhliean  imperial  neigh- 
boura. 

*•  In  one  of  the  latest  days  of  Fox,  the 
eonvenatioo  turned  on  the  compaxatiTe 
wiidom  of  the  French  and  English  charac- 
ter.   '  The  Frenchman,*  it  was  observed^ 

*  delights  himself  with  ihe' present;  the 
Englishman  makes  himself  anxious  about 
the  fttture.  Is  not  the  Frenchman  the  wU 
terf*^^*'  He  may  be  the  merrier^*  said 
Fox ;  *  but  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  savage 
who  did  not  buy  a  mirror  in  preference  to 

•  Ukoufef**^ 

The  late  Sir  Philip  Franda  has  not 
figured  extenaiTcly  aa  a  diseur  de  bom 
moU  :  yet  he  waa  a  powerfld  conversa^ 
tioniatj  practiaed  in  a  remarkably  keen 
and  studied  diction,  and  before  the 
period  when  he  sunk  into  a  kind  of 
eloquent  dotage,  waa-  pungent  almoat 
beyond  any  man  of  hia  time.  Though 
a  dedtfed  Whig,  he  had  Mt  himaelf 
ill  uaed  by  the  Whigs;  and  hia  aar- 
CMma  were  let  loose  with  no  unfre* 

3uent  bitterneaa  ^(ainat  his  party, 
'he  foUowing  aneedote  aeema  to  ua 
one  of  the  happieat  inatanoea  imagi- 
nable of  the  wnole  embodied  feeling  of 
aodh  a  mind  :— 

**  In  a  conversation  on  the  merits  of  the 
suceessiTe  ministers  during  the  late  war,  it 
Was  observed,  in  dispraise  of  Pitt,  that '  he 
suffered  no  man  of  talents  in  the  eabine^ 
while  some  of  hia  suoeessots  adopted  a  moi% 
liberal  s;^tem.'.~'  Sir,'  said  Sv  P*  Fran, 
eis,  in  hu  peculiar  s^e,  ^  I  owed  the  li« 
ving  man  no  love ;  but  I  will  not  tranrale 
pn  any  man  in  his  coffin.  Pitt  could  »ar 
no  antagonist,  and  therefore  could  want  no 
auxiliary.  JackiJls  prey  in  packs  !  but 
who  ever  lieard  of  a  hunting  party  of 
Jiontr'* 

Sberidan'a  pleaaantriea  are  proverb- 
ial;  but  the  following  inaUnce  of  hia 
eonveraational  aportiyeneas  ia  new  :-— 


to'MAat^iaFlilber 
a  manager  was  Uke  the  life  of  Ae  OidhMvy 
of  Newgata-^a  constant  saperfntsndence  at 
executions.  ^  The  number  of  authors 
whom  he  was  fbiced  to  extinguish,  was^* 
he  said,-  '  a  perpetual  liteiary  massacre^ 
that  made  St  Bartholomew's  shrink  in  com- 
parisoQ.  Play-writing^  singly,  accounted 
for  the  employment  of  that  immense  rauU 
titude  who  drain  away  obscure  years  beside 
the  ink-stand,  and  haunt  the  streets  wfth 
iron«moulded  visages,  and  stndy-edoutfed 
dotfaes.  Itsinsly  aaoonntedlbrthoiiseof 
paper,  which  had  exhausted  the  rags  of 
England  and  Seodand,  and  had  Anost 
stripped  offthe  last  covering  of  Ireland.  He 
had  counted  plays  until  calculation  sank 
under  the  number ;  and  every  rejected  play 
of  them  all  seemed,  like  the  clothes  of  a 
Spanish  beggar,  to  turn  into  a  living,  rest- 
las,  merciless,  indefatigable  progeny.*  ** 

Some  of  theae  jetf«  d^egprit  are  aaid 
to  be  by  an  individual  of  the  Ter^  hieh- 
eat  rank,  whoae  taUe-eonTeraation  naa 
been  greatly  celebrated,  but  haa,  4»f 
conrae,  aeldom  eacaped  fhmi  the  eirde 
in  which  it  baa  been  deUvered. 

Thoae  again  are  followed  by  occ»« 
\  poetry.  We  p^it  an  **  Idaorip* 
to  a  name  which  haa  nat  yet  «U 
taioed  ita  doe  diatioetion  i 
''TonitruaBellL'' 

mcuFTioir  Toa  yictov's  csvotjob 

AT  WATCaJLOO. 


•*Tka% 


Oitai  auietsin,  MnilopaoKii  pmv 

Bac  lumma  vixtut,  peCitiir  hie  osrinm  viA." 

Weep  not,  though  the  heio*s  deep 
On  this  spot  was  darik  and  deep} 

And  beside  him  lay 
Hearts  that  never  felt  a  fear 
In  the  rushing  of  the  spear,— 

Silent,  glorious  day  I 

What  is  life,  to  death  like  theirs  ? 

Heartless  wishes, — ^wearr  years,— 
FoUies  fond  and  vain  I 

Theirs  a  gasp  of  gallant  breath 

On  the  wave,  or  on  the  heath- 
Momentary  pain  I 

Not  upon  the  sick'ning  bed 
Has  the  wasting  irairit  fled 

Fiom  their  halbw'd  mould  s— 
In  the  soldier's  hour  of  pridey— 
In  the  triumph,  Picton  died  I 

The  boldest  of  the  bold* 

Where  the  famme,  where  the  fight. 
Bloody  day,  and  deadlier  night. 

Wore  host  by  hoist  away ; 
Where  Ay  wild  Sierra,  Spain, 
Where  thy  pestilentaal  plain. 

Were  piled  withproud decay— 


Wl 


The  Qraeei,  orf,  Idkrar^  ^CoMwitr* 


Di» 


Uarfi«ok*d.bv  pwH  uoted  by  toijl. 
He  led  the  bom  to  the  spoil* 

Thioixgh  desert  and  through  flood ; 
Till,  ye  etenud  Pyreaees ! 
Ye  heud  the  thunder  on  the  breoEe* 

Whose  fearful  tain  waa  blood. 

Where  thy  final  battle  toar*d. 
Mightiest  harvest  of  the  sword. 

Immortal  Waterloo  1 
'  There  his  banner,  like  a  star* 
BUmg  o*er  the  donds  of  var. 

To  disath  imd  i^ry  flew. 

Weep  not,  though  his  spirit  past 
In  the  batde's  fiery  blast ; 

Th*  unconquerable  WiU, 
The  living  Mmd,  shall  hover  o*er 
The  wamors  that  he  led  before. 

And  love  and  lead  them  still ! 

.  Bold  eompanions  of  his  grave, 
linaland*s  richest  wreath  shall  wave 

Jji  sorrow  o*er  your  tomb ; 
•  And  the  sad  in&nt  on  the  knee   • 
.  Shall  lisp  the  dear-bought  viotoiy, 

Inages.yettoeomet 


.  With  poems  of  this  aideg,  the  tch 
ImiaeiBflCfttteEed.  Two  engrmnc^,  a 
vignette^  &o.  b^  the  ablest  airtist% 
make  the  deooiatioDS^— The  voliune  is 


dosed  hyioinr.liiimBtiflil  ti(  men  lyf  4bp 
worldj  and iM^of  literature;  aad^be 
whole  eonstitmes  a  work^  froni  wbosn 
annual  series  we  sre  entitled  to  i 
unusual  gratificatioD.  Our 
will  thunk  us  for  giving  this  I 
and  powerful  fragment. 

▲  aaxDAL  sovck 

CaUginep 

D«Lp 

Psr  Miopre  lo  ti  pcnjsii 

Comb  ye  to  seek  me  P  Then  bear  me  botne^ 
For  the  lover  is  banishVU-die  bridegioeaa 

iseomel 
Qear  ye  the  chime  of  the  bridal  bdl  ? 
Soon  shall  it  toU  a  funeral  knelL 
Hear  ye  the  bridal  song  this  mom  ? 
Soon  shall  ye  hear  a  song  fytUum* 
Scatter  sweet  flowers  on  my  thoroy  wij» 
I  shall  be  withered  as  soon  as  th^. 
CSothe  my  form  in  bridal  white. 
So  shall  it  serve  for  my  shroud  to-oiglit. 
Deck  with  jewds  my  raven  hair. 
To-night  it  a  darker  wreath  shall  wear. 
Take  this  fiding  rose  from  my  breast. 
And  give  it  to  Imn  that  loves  me  best  | 
And  say,  as  ye  point  to  my  early  tomb, ' 
That  the  lover  waa  dear,  though  the  hddB* 

groom  was  come. 


BBAUTY. 


•^  Qad  dommage  q[ae  tout  cda  nonirira  !** 
Qui,  Monsieur  T  mais  cek  n'est  pas  powtii*' 


JoQN  Bull  and  Lord  Byron  are 
agreed  on  one  point  at  least.  Bo^ 
assert  "  csnt"  to  be  the  prevailing  mo- 
ral fieature  of  the  age  we  live  in.  In- 
numerable scribblers  have  caught  ujp 
the  same  note,  and  spun  it  out  in  endU 
less  variation,  and  I,  among  the  small 
fry  of  literature,  am  &in  to  join  in  the 
chorus.  Of  all  cants,  then,  one  of  the 
most  sickening  to  my  taste  is  that  of 
some  parents  who  pretend  (for  I  give 
them  little  credit  ror  sincenty]^  to  de- 
precate for  dieir  female  ofi^piing  the 
possession  of  that  precious  gift,  as  it 


sooth,  to  thank  Providence  that  their 
dau^ters  are ''no  beauties"— or  tosigh 
and  lament  over  their  dangerous  come- 
liness, and  then  they  run  out  into  a 
long  string  of  trite  axioms,  and  stale 
common-placeB,  about  the  snares  end 
vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  as  if 


none  but  beattties  weie  exposed  ftolte 
asmults  of  the  tempter.  Now,  laas 
firmly  of  opinion,  (nav,  every  day  at* 
perience  proves  it  so»)  ^lat  vg^y  wo« 
men,  called  plain  by  courtesy,  are  jusl 
ss  likely  to  luip  and  stumble  in  tooat 
treacherous  pitfalls,  as  othen  of  thei» 
sex,  more  tustingiushed.  bf  petsoMl 
attractions;  and  tha^  on  a  nir  aie* 
rage,  nretty  women  are  the  bspoesW 
as  well  as  the  most  sgieeahle  ca  Hm 
»»ecies» 

Let  us  take  a  fair  sampleof  this  ad* 
nuft— iiotaper^^qiecimen.  Thaw* 
tanist  may  select  such  for  bis  berfoe^ 
but  it  would  not  so  wdl  answer  our 
purpose  in  exemplifying  human  vaiie* 
ties.  Let  us  suppose  a  child  endow* 
ed  with  modera^  abilities,  an  amiabb 
disposition,  and  a  decent  shsre  of  bm** 
ty,  and  other  children  in  the  same  &* 
milv,  gifted  in  an  eooal  araportiaii 
with  the  same  raentsf  qwatitotimi^ 
but  wholly  destitute  of  exierlaradv 


ta^    Win  not  die  fair  attraettTe 
child  be  the  meet  fkTOuredy  the  best 
beloved,  generally  speaHng^  even  of 
those  parents  who  enaeavoor  to  be^  and 
honestly  believe  that  they  are,  most 
ooDadentioasly  impartial  ?   The  same 
anxious  cares  mav^  it  is  true^  be  equal- 
ly bestowed  on  all.    The  same  tender 
and  endearing  epilliets  be  applied  to 
all-^but  the  eye  will  linger  longest  on 
the  sweet  ooantenance  of  the  lovely 
little  one,  the  parental  kiss  will  dweO 
more  fondly  on  its  cherub  lip^  and  the 
vcMoej  in  speaking  to  it,  will  be  invo- 
luntarily modulated  to  softer  and  more 
tender  tones.    I  am  not  arguing  that 
tills  preference,  however  involuntary 
and  unoonsdoos  it  may  be,  is  even 
tiien  wholly  defensible,  or  ^b&t,  if 
knowingly,  and  weakly  vielded  to,  it 
is  not  entirely  inexcusame.  I  only  as- 
sert that  it  is  in  human  nature,  and 
waiving  that  side  of  the  question, 
which  if  analysed  would  involve  a  long 
moral  discussion,  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  mv  present  snlject,  I  shall 
simply  proceed  to  observe,  that  if  this 
unconscious,  irresbtiMe  preference  fre- 
quently influences  even  the  fondest 
parents,  how  fkt  more  tmrestndnedly 
does  it  manifest  itself,  in  the  surrouno- 
ing  circle  of  fHends,  guests,  relations, 
ana  casual  visitors.    How  many  in- 
dulgences and  gratifications  are  ob- 
tatnedfor the  iiresbtiUe pleader!  How 
many  petitions  granted  for  the  remu- 
iienitionofakiss!    How  tenderly  ate 
fhe  tears  of  contrition  wiped  away 
from  ^es  that  look  so  beautifVilly  re- 
ttMnsefol!— And  all  this,  I  firmly  be- 
fieve,  if  restrained  by  good  fbdings 
ttd  just  principle,  from  reaching  a 
Mameable  excess,  is  productive  cmly 
of  good  results  in  the  young  mind,  and 
that  children  happilv  constituted  by 
Mitare  in  personand  dispoiition,  thrive 
kest  (even  in  a  moral  sense)  in  that 
atmosphere  of  tender  indulgence,  uid 
beeone  ultiuMtelv  mast  amiable  and 

auable,  least  selfish  and  exacting,  in 
the  various  rdations  of  lift.  The 
Mason  of  this  I  take  to  be^-that  they 
ftel  tiie  moat  perfest  confidence  in 
tlieir  Mlow-creatttiea;  and  how  many 
of  the  best  afifeetions  of  oar  natore 
•priw  up  and  flomrish  under  the  kind'* 
ly  indoenoe  of  that  most  Christaain  feel- 
iftg!  The  fitir  engaging  child  expands 
into  womanhood  in  tke  wans  swuhine 
of  afibotionale  encouragement,  and  aH 
the  deUcate  and  gratdftil  ettiotloim  of 
ker  heart  are  drawn  out  to  bud  and 


blossom  in  that  congenial  dfme;— 
every  individual  of  her  fliimily  uid 
iWends,  fondly  or  courteously  contri- 
buting to  her  happiness  or  pleasure. 
Will  not  the  desire  to  repay  kindness 
with  kindness,  love  with  love,  bless- 
ing with  blessing,  be  tiie  responsive 
impulse  of  her  young  heart  r  She  finds 
by  every  day's  ex|)erieiiee,  that  the 
tenderest  af^obation,  the  wannest 
encomiums,  the  fondest  caresses,  r^ 
ward  her  endeavours  after  the  attaiib- 
ment  of  useftd  infbrmation,  and  de- 
fUkt  accomplishment,  and  that  bless- 
ugs  more  expressively  silent,  (the 
eloquent  blessings  of  the  eye,)  beam 
unutterable  things  on  her  poformance 
of  Itigher  duties;  that  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  persevere  in  the  paths  of 
well-doing,  to  strive  to  be  all  she  is 
thought  capabk  of  being  1 

Her  natural  failings  and  youthfiil 
errors  are  most  mildQy  and  tenderly 
rebuked;  her  motives  most  charitably 
interpreted-^what  incentives  to  oon* 
quer  those  failings !  to  avmd  those  er- 
rors !  to  realise  iio^  so  fondly  saii*i 
goine!  Happiness  is  far  less  selfish 
tiian  sorrow^  Its  natural  tendency  is 
to  communicate,  to  inftiae  itself,  as  it 
were,  into  every  surrounding  object ; 
and  certainly  nothing  insjnres  us  ^th 
such  eood  will  and  charity  towards 
our  fellow-creatures,  as  the  sweet  coui* 
sdousness  tiiat  they^aie  benevolently 
disposed  towards  us.  If  all  the  dia* 
courteous,  ilUnatored,  uncharitable 
things  that  are  said  and  done,  were 
traced  back  to  their  real  aouroe,  it 
would  be  found  that  every  otiier  one 
at  least,  resulted,  not  from  resents 
ment  fi»r  the  infliction  of  serious  in* 
jury,  but  from  some  wounded  foeiing, 
some  smarting  sense  of  neglect,  un» 
kindness,  or,  it  may  be,  of  oonsctoua  in* 
significance,  a  consciousness  (by  the 
way)  widely  diflbring  fiom  Christian 
humilitv,  and  operating  finr  otherwise 
on  the  heart  ana  temper. 

AUowing  these  to  be  fimded,  or  at 
least  ihncindly  exa£^;erated  it^urien^ 
their  Influence  on  the  character  is  not 
therefore  less  pernicious,  and  the 
qoeation  is,  Would  these  oorrodiiw, 
crushing  thoughts,  have  sprung  up  m 
the  cheering  sunshine  of  fkvour  and 
indnlgeneef  Have  they  not  been 
generated  and  fostered  in  a  cold,  un- 
genial  shade,  where  *'  flowers  that  love 
utB  light"  could  never  blossom  ? 
-  But  ''vanity!  vani^!"  saith  tiie 
Preacher.    What  sevenfold  shield  can 
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fence  the  h^art  of  wonifem,  ftgainat  va- 
nity and  its  -eatanic  le^^n  ?  The  only 
shield,  I  reply^  cabbie  of  fencing  anjr 
human  heart  against  the  perpetual, 
insidiouB^  and  ever-varying  aasaoltsof 
•tile  tempter-««mnd  moral  prindplea, 
•  fimnded  on  reUgiona  knowledge,  and 
a  firm  and  humble  fiiith  in  the  truths 
of  revehtion.  When  these  have  not . 
been  early  and  sedulooalv  inealcafeed> 
the  fieautj  is  exposed,  indeed,  to  great 
and  peculiar  dangers.  But,  isthe  ugly 
woman,  on  her  part,  more  secure  Ibnn 
those  temptations,  to  which  she  also  is 
peculiarly  liable  ?  Is  vanity  soldy  con- 
fined to  die  consciousness  of  personal 
attrsctions  ?  Is  there  no  such  thing  as 
conceit  of  sense,  of  talent,  of  taste,  of 
mdnesa— -nay,  even  of  humility? 
There  is  conceit  active^  and  conceit 
passive.  That  which  plumes  itself  on 
Being  superior  in  such  and  such  points, 
is,  to  my  taste,  less  odious  Ihaa  te 
Pharisaical  cant,  ''  WeU!  thank  God, 
I  am  Mof  so  and  so.*' 

Now,  verily,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
tiiat  of  all  modifications  of  this  infir- 

a-'-this  vice,  if  you  will  hate  it  so, 
at  is  most  harmless  whidi  plumes 
itself  on  outwatd  advantages,  (I  speak 
widi  ezduflvereierenee  to/«ma^beai»- 
tiesy)  and  in  point  of  ftct^  have  we  not 
oftoi  occasion  to  remark,  that  a  pretty, 
^dn,  siddy  girl,  one  of  the  most  ap- 
parently incottditoate  charaeter,  will 
settle  down  fbr  life  with  a  oompanion 
who  deKTves  and  possesses  her  resnect 
and  afibction,  int6  a  domestic,  piiiaent 
Vnfe^,  a  carefid  and  tender  mother,  ui 
exemplary  mistress  of  a  fiunily,  while 
aome  grave,  demure-looking  maiden, 
gouded  at  all  points  in  the  armour  of 
n^iness,  bristfing  all  over  with  de- 
eonim,  and  pinched  into  the  very  pat- 
tern of  primness  and  propriety,  will 
(if  occasion  oSa)  launch  out  into  such 
extravsffsnces  and  indiscretions,  ss 
defy  all  cslculations  on  probability 
ana  KabiUiifr^aA  utteriy  confi>und  the 
wise  theories  of  all  dectaimera  against 
die  dangerous  endowment  of  heui^; 
But,  to  sum  up  sll— -are  these,  in  tne 
dass  of  beauties,  fewer  good  wives, 
good  molliers,  good  women,  and  good 
Christians,  tiian  amongst  those  of  the 
aez,  to  whom  nature  lias  been  more 
niggurdly  of  outward  adommenta? 
An  impartial  observer  will  acknow^ 
ledge,  tnat  such  characters  ave  fbnad, 
in  pretty  equal  proportions,  amongat 
the  lovMv  and  unlovely ;  buti  leiisrt- 
ing  to  minor  oonsideratians,  firam  that 
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Idgher  ground  of  eiieeiwUeu,  I  will 
venture  to  assert,  that  d>ere  ia  ien 
eofit/y,— or,  perhana,  more  prcpesiy 
apealdng,  leaa  aoUatode  about  ptrsa 
nal  appearance,  in  Dretty  than  in  plain 
women.  The  cauae  la  obviona— the  one 
.  ia  perpetually  strivina  to  make  herself > 
what  nature  has  made  the  other.  Ita 
frequent  reaolt  ia  moie  psrpleiiM: 
The  exuberant  self-oomplaeency  wita 
which  an  ugly  woman,  in  the  full 
yamp  and  panoply  of  dress  and  do- 
eoration,  seems,  as  it.weie,  to  inflate 
.and  expand  her  whde«peraon  ;  and  if 
some  solitary  charm  of  fenn  or  featnre, 
has  been  grudgingly  bestowed  upon 
her,  what  sedulous  aoxiety  to  exhibit 
itlothebestadvastaoal  Howthem^ 
lady  concentrates  itadf,  in  a  manner,  in 
that  peculiar  pert !  Betravs  ita^,  fay 
.an  unnatural  and  perpetual  distention 
of  the  mouthy  if  aset  of  white  and  even 
teeth  is  the  seat  of  the  disorder  ^— ia 
characteriaed  by  a  delicate  curve  of  the 
fingers,  or  graceful  action  of  the  hand, 
if  that  happens  to  be  the  psrt  affiicted; 
or  by  a  frequent  protrusion  of  the  fe^ 
.should  the  disease  have  possessed  it- 
self of  the  lower  extremities. 

Good  Heavena  1  in  what  thing,  in 
what  place,  under  what  drcumstaaces^ 
will  not  vanity  take  root,  and  tlwive? 
StidL  it,  like  house-leek,  on  a  baie 
.wall,  its  filnres  will  insert  themselves 
JntD  the  crevices,  and  the  plant  will 
proeper  tamehow.  Straw  it  like  biii»- 
tard  and  crass  over  a  few  woolen 
threads  in  an  earthen  platter,  and  je« 
may  pick  aallad  to-momw.  Hang  it 
np  like  the  air  plant,  between  heavsB 
and  earth,  by  a  single  thread,  an^ 
like  the  air  plant,  it  will  bod  and  bk»- 
eom  without  other  than  ethereal  m^ 
triment.  They  are  inexperienced  oar 
turalislB»  who  affirm,  that  it  fioorishea 
only,  or  peculiarly,  in  soil  or  olimatf 
of  audi  and  such  nature  and  tempra^* 
tore. 

But  to  all  who  persist  in  the  betisf 
that  beau^  is  the  ferdng  bed  of  iImb 
idleflauntingweed-^toauparentawiie 
are  really  sincere  in  d^Mccaliig  for 
their  offi^ring,  what  M9  term  ae  fetal 
an  endowment,-"}-!  would  fompawaiem 
ately  su0pest  one  simple-  expedient* 
cakmlated  to  strike  at  the  i«rvraot  ef 
the  evil.  Let  the  pride  of  civiiiaatieiit 
for  once,  condescend  to  adopt  the  pne* 
tiee  of  those  unsophisticaJM  sasapes, 
who  (for  very  oppoaite  punpoasaytt  is 
teue)  flatten  the  noaeii^  depsMs  the 
skulls,  and  alit  the  lipa  and-  ean  eC 
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•bttiBato  thumM,  4iw  ncMil  invele-i 
rate  bwntf ^-ToQiQtt  iaMlililT  jkld  to 
thiB  mAf  diadpline;  to  raich,  fot 
forlher  secority^  imy  be  added*  a  ge« 
nend  tattooing  ai  the  whole  penally  so 
that  no  aepante  part  or  portion  may 
faeoeme  a  atrang^d  ifor  that  aulHle 
denron^^who  oan  entrendi  himself  in 
the  hem  of  an  ear,  or  the  tip  of  a  little 
filmier* — ^But  whither,  in  its  compa»* 
aionate  leal  for  l^e  relief  of  parental 
anxiety, — whither  tends  my  necolft- 
tivegeniuB?  What  might  l>e  the  pro* 
bahle  reanlt  of  the  measures  I  aog- 
gest?  If  adopted  bv  a  few  leaders  of 
tank  and  ftafaion,  the  uniTeraal  rage 
lor  novdty  and  imitation  wonld  soon 
make  the  practice  general,  and  then, 
indeed,  a  great  and  deciaiye  oonqaest 
4nrer  beauty,  might  be  confidently  $Mkm 
tidpated.  But,  with  its  uUer  extinoN 
tion  in  the  land,  might  not  our  pre^ 
•aent  conception  of  its  oompoOent  part% 
4md  genenl  combinationa,  fade  away 
.tei  dim  reooUeetiona?  Those  alao^  in 


piQgiiaioC  time,  oiffld  haidli  Ml  to*, 
be  wholly  oUitented;  and  in  their 
stead,  wenld  arise  a  new  standard  of 
pafeetion,  not  less  the  olQect  of  a 
dangerous  warship,  te  bdngUie  very 
rererae  of  a  fbrmer  idoL  With  Uie 
eostom  of  a  8aT«g»  Jiation,  we  may^ 
adopt  its  tastes  also ;  and  thencefor- 
ward, a  celebrated  beauty  of  the  Bri- 
tiah  Court,  may  be  constituted  such> 
by  perfections  similar  to  those  that  qua* 
1%  a  Hottentot  Venus,— an  Esqui* 
manx  p^te  Maitiesse,— or  a  reigning 
toast  of  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  and 
the  first  viiew  of  a  squat  noa^  and  flat- 
tened pericranium,  in  his  new-bom 
babe,  may  strike  into  the  heart  of  an 
anxious  paroit,  the  same  pious  horror* 
with  whidi  he  now  contemplates  th4 
Grecian  outline  and  delicate  propiorT 
tion  of  the  infiot  beauty,  who  smilies 
in  hia  fiice,  with  such  innocent  uncour 
aekHUBMBs  of  the  fiital  charms  with 
which  natnre  has  endowed  her. 

A. 


SPAXK* 


"l^BftouGHovT  the  numthaoccn^cd 
l>y  the  Duke  of  Angouleme's  campaign, 
we  have  abstained  almost  entirely  from 
touching  on  the  sulject  oi  Spanish  af- 
fairs. Long  before  that  expedition  com- 
menced^  nay,  long  before  the  House  of 
Commons  heard  Mr  Canning'smost  ad- 
mirable expose  of  the  views  of  :he  Bri- 
tish government  in  contemplation  of 
-  it,  we  had  said  enough  to  convince  our 
-readers,  that  we  had  thoroughly  made 
up  our  own  minds  as  to  tl^e  unjusti- 
fiable character  of  those  principles,  on 
which  the  Bourbon  soTcmment  of 
France  had  prodaimed  themselves  to 
be  acting.  Some  months  later,  in  the 
course  or  a  Review  of  Mr  Quin's  Tra- 
vels, we  took  occasion  to  be  equally 
explicit  in  expressing  our  sentiments. 


by  the  Cortes  of  Cadis  in  1818,  and 
re-established  in  Spain  by  the  military 
insurrection  of  1880.  The  result  of  the 
conflict  between  these  two  systems, 
with  which  we  from  the  beginning 
had  thus  expressed  our  equal  dissatis- 
•  ftction,  is  now  before  all  the  world.-— 
The  result,  said  we?— No,  not  the 
final  result,  sssuredly,  but  the  primary 
one;— «nd  we  conceive  it  is  now  time 
l((»r  us  to  lay  the  conseqnetoon  by  the 
VOL.XIV.        ^ 


cause, and  dothe, in sfsw  pbin sen^ 
tences,  what  is  our  opinion,  and  what 
we  take  to  be  also  the  opinion  of  the 
great  majori^  of  the  impartial  public 
of  England,  m  regard  to  the  whole  of 
this  matter. 

Ouropinion,  then,  to  state  the  thing 
distinctly  at  the  outset,  is,  that  the 
Spanish  Liberals  and  tiie  French  gon 
vemment  have  all  along,  and  throu^ 
out  ibe  whole  business,  been  in  the 
wrong ;  but  that,  compared  with  Fer^ 
dinaml  VII.,  notwithstanding,  the^ 
have  always  been,  and  are  now, "  whi- 
ter," both  of  them,  "  than  unsunned 
snow. 

The  fiiulta  of  the  Spanish  Liberak 
have  been  many.  In  the  first  place, 
they  firamed  at  Cadis,  in  1818,  a  coth* 
stitution  altogether  unfit  for  the  coui^ 
try  where  they  meant  it  to  be  placed 
hi  operation,  in  regard  to  many  of  ite 
most  important  provisions.  In  the  se- 
cond place,  they,  by  false  renresenta- 
tions  as  to  fact,  maae  it  pass  tor  a  tiase 
that  this  constitution  had  been  really 
fhuned  by  the  real  cepresentstives  of 
the  Spanish  nation—it  having  never 
been  anything  but  tiie  manu&cture  ef 
one  partienkr  party,  and  having;  been 
openly  disftvowed  fram  tiie  boning 
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by  ewtj  jnirt  of  ^be  Hftcknt  bMide8« 
Thirdly,  thej  abandoned  this  const!* 
tation  at  the  time  of  Ferdinand's  re* 
stontion,  in  a  manner  altogether  un- 
worthy of  the  high  principles  on*  which 
they  had  professed  to  be  acting.  In 
the  fourth  place,  they  re-established 
it  in  1820,  in  a  manner  equally  at  va- 
riance with  those  principles.  And,  in 
the  fifth  place,  they  have  utterly  and 
irremediably  disgraced  themselTes  by 
the  pusillanimous  exhibition  wita 
which  they  have  just  concluded  their 
careen 

The  sin  of  the  French  gorem- 
ment,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one,  and 
indivisible,  it  lies  in  the  unjustified, 
and  unjustifiable  aggression,  which 
has  been  made  upon  the  Spanish 
floU*  For  the  present,  ilus  interfe- 
rence has'  been  crowned  with  appo* 
Tent  success — ^probabl^  much  more  so 
than  King  Louis's  ministers  themselves 
had  antidpated ;  but  the  whole  busi- 
ness is  rotten,  and  will  come  to  no- 
thing, or  to  worse  than  nothing,  in  the 
upshot. 

On  both  of  these,  therefore,  we  are  of 
opinion,  (hat  a  great  burden  of  blame 
hes  and  must  lie.  StiU,  however,  we 
•must  admit,  that  neither  the'conduct  of 
the  one  party,  nor  that  of  the  other,  is  to 
our  minds  irreconcilable  with  soroe- 
ihink  like  fairness  of  intention  in  the 
main.  They  may  both  have  chosen  false 
principles  of  action,  but  it  is  not.quite 
.apparent  that  either  has  done  so  know- 
ingly-Hind the  haughty  rashness  of 
the  one  side,  need  not,  any  more  than 
the  vacillating  imbecility  of  the  other, 
'be  taken  as  the  clear  and  indubitable 
•symbol  of  deliberate  dishonour. — ^We 
can  pardon  much  from  any  Spaniards 
striving  against  the  cause  of  despotism, 
and  we  can  also  pardon  much  from  any 
French  government  striving  against 
the  cause  of  Jacobinism ;  but  the  con- 
.duot  of  Ferdinand  VIL  has  been  oon- 
flutent  with  no  intelligible  principle  of 
any  kind,  that  is  woithy  of  being  re- 
garded with  any  species  of  tolerance. 
He  has  been  guilty  of  the  basest 
tieadiery  to  ALL^and  has  stamped 
THB  WHOLE  of  liis  ovm  character  with 
one  dye  of  unrelieved  blackness.  - 

The  history  of  Spain  has  been,  in- 
deed, one  series  or  misfortunes  ever 
since  the  accession  of  Charles  V.  A 
few  brilliant  campaigns,  and  many 
magnificent  foreign  acquuitions,  have 
Ibr  their  respective  seasons  blinded 
the  eyes  of  this  proud  race  to  their 


oonfitiM;  lNil'tlHil>4 
has,  neverth^M^  been  unifonnlf 
and  unbrokenly  sinking,  lliecntfty 
Charles,  by  alternate  aetaof  swindliBg 
and  robbery,  deprived'  the  nation  ok 
all  that  was  really  vahiable  in  her  po- 
litical institutions.  The  g^  of  his 
conqnests-^the  ^endouf  of  his  name 
— ^the  imperial  influence  in  Europe, 
and  the  American  floods  of  wealto — 
all  these  were  considered  by  the  Spa- 
niards as  things  of  their  own,  and 
they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  domestie 
misdeeds  of  their  magnificent  tyrant, 
just  as  the  French  of  our  own-  tzme 
did  theirs)  to  those  of  a  tyrant  not 
his  iu^rior  in  meanness,  and  oer- 
tainly  hiv  superior  in  ahnost  every- 
thing besides.  The  spirit  of  military 
adventure,  and  the  lignta  of  a  beauti- 
lul  literature,  gilded  oyer,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  superficiea  qH  the  two  ages 
that  foUowed  that  of  Charles  V. ;  but 
all  this  while  the^  dements  {i^  univer- 
sal d^;radation  had  been  working  sur^ 
ly  below,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  all 
settled  into  the  uniform  and  melan- 
choly gloom  of  that  intellectual  night, 
the  first  lurid,  uncertain,  and  stormy 
dawning  from  which,  has  just  been 
fixing  we  hopes  and  the  fears  of 
£uvope. 

The  hutory  of  Superstition  and  tbe 
Inquisition  in  Spain,  nas  been  sketdied 
by  Mr  Southey,  in  one  of  the  late 
Numbers  of  tne  Quarterly  Review^ 
with  the  hand  of  a  master — to  that 
sketch  we  need  add  nothing  here— 
it  is  complete  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  it  will 
live  as  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  < 


species, 


after  the  mass  of  oontem- 


porarv  writings  shall  have  passed  in- 
to oblivion.  But  Mr  Southey  has  not 
brought  the  matter  sufficieiitly  down 
to  our  own  time,4)or,  by  censequenoe, 
sufficiently  home  to  our  feetings.  €ki 
the  contrary,  the  picture  he  presents, 
deriving  evidently,  and  indeed  ooa- 
fenedly,  all  its  darkest  touches  from 
the  congeries  of  a  most  labraious  em- 
dition,  IS  a  thing  which  ordinary  ob- 
servers are  more  apt  to  stare  at,  than 
to  study — the  impression  it  leaves  is 
rather  that  of  what  .has  been,  than  rf 
what  is. — ^The  appearance  of  Mr  Blan- 
co ^Vhite's  book,  (Doblado's  Letters,) 
was  therefore  a  matter  of  greater  tsi- 
mediate  importance,  and  we  regret  ex- 
ceedingly that  Mr  Southey  has  done  no 
•more  than  refer  to  that  work,  instead  of 
drawing  from  its  compavativdy  ephe- 
meral pages  the  materials  fl>r  A  fitlkr 
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Ilia  own  lanuMiis  expontioii. 

This  gendeman  m  the  soil  of  an 
EngliBhiiiaii  who  settled  in  Spain.  He 
was  educated  in  a  Spanish  umTersir|r> 
and  became  a  priest  of  the  Cathobe 
church  in  Spain.  In  process  of  time, 
however^  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
degrading  efiects  of  that  faiCh^  more 
especially  under  the  circumstances  of 
Spanish  management.  He  left  Spain, 
came  over  to  England,  renounced  C^ 
.tholicism^  and  was  received  as  a  minis* 
ter  of  the  Protectant  church,  in  whoae 
service  he  has  ever  since  continued  to 
be  surrounded  with  every  species  of 
respect.  This  is  the  person  who  has 
undertaken  to  describe  the  country  of 
his  birth  and  education,  to  that  of 
hia  ancestry  and  his  adoption  ;  and  it 
would  certainly  be  ,no  easy  matter  to 
devise  a  set  of  circumstances  more  like- 
ly to  prepare  «  man  for  the  fit  execOf^ 
tion  of  such  a  task* 

Nobody,  most  assuredly,  who  has 
pot  read  Mr  White'a  book,  can  have 
anticipated  anything  Kke  the  im- 
pession  which  a  careful  perusal  of 
it  is  calculated  to  leave  benind.  No 
finglish  reader  can  easily  believe  that 
such  a  system  has  actually  been  sub* 
sisting  in  full  vigour  so  near  to  our- 
selves, within  our  own  time.  There 
is  such  a  gulf  between — there  is  such 
a  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  and  the 
sfaoeking  in  the  whole  picture,  that 
it  really  requires  a  continual  efibrt 
to  remember,  tiiat  it  is  not  a  pic- 
ture of  mere  imagination.  The  monks 
— the  lazy,  ignorant,  imhappy  swarms 
of  monks—the  crafty,  all-penetra- 
tingy  all-ruling,  all-corrupting  con- 
fessors— the  miserable  victims  of  de- 
ceit withering  in  a  thousand  nun- 
neries— the  bold  hypocrisy  .thundering 
in  ten  thousand  pulpits,  and  alternate- 
ly fiiwning  and  tyrannizing  by  as  ma- 
ay  millions  of  bed»des--the  prostrate 
cowardice  of  a  nation.  King,  Lords, 
and  CQmmons,  all  alike  lying  bound 
beneath  the  influence  of  this  black 
pestilenea — the  total  uptying  of  mind 
and  heart — the  univerau  amalgama- 
tion of  sin  and  fear  — ^the etemalmul- 
tiform  struggle,  .and  the  uniform  gain 
—the  whole  is  so  loathsome,  that 
every  Englisji  eye  shrinks  back  at  the 
first  glance  with  the  same  "  increduku 
odu* 

Revolting,  however,  as  the  bring- 
ing home  of  such  a  state  of  things 
'«ay  b^  to  our  imaginatioB— the  fa«tB 


aie  daar  and  indiiputabk.  The  in- 
flnenoe  of  ibis  great  soul-subduing 
machinery  remained  up  to  the  pe- 
riod of  which  Mr  'White  writes— 
that  ii,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent  century — ^in  ul  its  vigour,  un- 
checked, unresisted,  irresistible — an 
universal  nightmare  brooding  over  the 
intellect  of  this  once  spirited,  chival- 
rous, and  noble  people.  The  ultra- 
royalist  partisans  of  the  English  press 
turn  round  and  tell  us,  that  in  spite 
of  external  appearances  the  system 
had  lost  its  worst  virus^-^xA.  they 
dwell  with  especial  triumph  on  the 
fact,  that  of  latter  times  the  Inquisi- 
tion had  become  an  almost  harmless 
shadow  of  what  it  once  was.  Be  it  so: 
and  what  does  this  prove?  To  our 
view  it  proves  nothing,  but  that  th^ 
Inquisition  had  done  its  work  so  tho-  • 
roughly  that  it  had  nothing  more  .to 
do.  When  a  country  has  been  con- 
quered to  the  core — ^when  its  inhabi- 
tants have  lived  for  ages  in  the  feeble- 
ness of  contented  subjection,  one  skele*- 
ton  regiment  keeps  it  in  order  more 
•efibctuaUy,  than  a  whole  magnificent 
standing  army  could  have  done  at  the 
beginning.  And  so  it  was  here.  The 
very  dream  of  resistance  had  been  ex^ 
tirpated.  The.despotism  had  sat  down 
secure  and  opaque.  The  work  was  ac- 
complished. The  mind  had  been  train- 
ed to  creeping-— what  need  could  there 
be— 

''  To  t^ash  for  overtopping  ?'* 

Hear  what  Mr  White  says  of  <me  (for 
it  is  only  one^  of  the  estaUished  in- 
struments of  tnis  established -thraldom 
—and  consider  who  it  is  that  speaks 
«— it  is  one  who  had  himself  sat  in  the 
Confessional,  as  well  as  kneeled  befbre 
it- 

**  Auricular  confessfon,  as  a  mibjectof 
theological  controversy,  is,  probably,  be- 
neath the  notice  of  many ;  but  I  could 
not  easily  allow  Uie  name  of  philosopher 
tQ  any  one  who  should  look  upon  an  in- 
quiry into  the  moral  influence  of  that  re- 
ligious practice,  as  perfectly  devoid  of 
interest.  It  has  been  observed,  with  great 
truth,  that  the  most  philanthropic  man 
would  feel  more  uneasiness  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  baring  his  little  finger  cut 
off,  than  in  the  assurance  that  the  whole 
empire  of  China  was  to  be  swallowed  up, 
the  next  day,  by  an  earthquake.  If  ever, 
therefore,  these  lines  should  meet  the  eye 
of  the  public  in  some  distant  country, 
(for  ages  must  pass  before  they  can  see 
the  light  in  Spi^),  I  entreat  my  leaders 


•  to  newve  of  BMunraBcv  HNNiFvWi  vmr 
wlneii  it  is  their  happiliMs  lo  b*  free, 
.and  lo  mftke  •  due  allofVMieelwtiielBel- 
iagv  wlHchlfeed  me  into  •  sborc  digres- 
ekm.  Tliey  certainlj  cannot  expect  to 
be  aoquainted  with  Spain  without  a  aafi- 
ficient  icnowledge  of  the  powerful  moral 
engines  which  are  at  work  ia  that  coun- 
try ;  and  they  will,  pferhiqps,  find  that  a 
Spanish  priest  may  have  something  to  say 
which  is  new  to  them  on  the  subject  of 
confession. 

**  The  effects  of  confession  upon  young 
mindfs  are  generally  unfavounihle  to  their 
future  peace  and  virtue.  It  was  to  that 
practice  I  owed  the  first  taste  of  remorse, 
while  yet  my  soul  was  in  a  state  of  in- 
fiint  purity.  Mv  fimcy  had  been  strong- 
ly impressed  with  the  awful  conditions 
of  the  penitential  law,  and  the  word  M- 
erUege  had  made  me  shudder  on  being 
toM  that  the  act  of  concealing  any  thought 
or  action,  the  rightfulness  of  which  I 
suspected,  would  make  me  gvilty  of  that 
^orst  of  crimes^  and  greatly  increase  my 
danger  of  everlastuig  torments.  My  pa- 
rents had,  in  this  case,  done  no  more 
than  their  duty  according  to  the  rales  of 
their  churdL  But,  though  they  had  su^ 
ceeded  in  rousing  my  fear  of  hell,  this 
was,  on  the  other  band,  too  feeble  to 
overcome  a  childish  bashfuhiess^  which 
made  the  disclosure  of  a  harmless  trifle 
an  effort  above  my  strength. 

**  The  appointed  day  came  at  lost,  when 
I  was  to  wait  on  the  confessor.  Now  wa- 
vering, now  determined  not  to  be  guilty 
of  sacrilege,  1  knelt  before  the  priest, 
leaving,  however,  in  my  list  of  sins,  the 
kst  place  to  the  hideous  offence— I  be- 
lieve it  was  a  petty  larceny  committed  on 
a  young  bird.  But  when  I  came  to  the 
dreaded  point,  shame  and  confusion  fell 
iqwn  met  ^nd  the  accusation  stuck  in  my 
tliroat.  The  imaginary  guilt  of  this  si^ 
lence  haunted  my  mind  for  four  years, 
i;athering  horrors  at  every  successive  oon- 
fessioD,  and  rising  into  an  appalling  ^eo- 
tre,  when,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  I  was 
taken  to  receive  the  sacrament*  In  this 
miserable  state  I  continued  till,  with  the 
ad  WMO  of  leasoB,  I  plucked,  at  fourteen. 


D»* 


science  by  a  fmtnd  v&uttmkim  €f  Cfat 
pas&  And  let  It  not  be  aiy posed  that 
mfaie  is  a  eingiriBr  case,  orisng  citker 
from  morbid  feeling  or  the  nature  of  my 

early  edocatran.  Few,  indeed,  among  Che 
many  penitents  I  have  examined,  have 
escaped  the  evils  of  a  similar  state ;  fur, 
what  a  silly  bashfulbess  does  in  children, 
is  often,  in  alter  life,  the  immediate  effect 
of  that  shame  by  which  (alien  frailty 
dings  still  to  wounded  virtue.  The  ne- 
cessity of  confession,  seen  at  a  distance^ 
is  lighter  tlian  a  feather  in  the  balance  of 
desire ;  while,  at  a  subsequent  period,  it 
becomes  a  punishment  on  delicacy— aa 
instrument  to  blunt  the  moral  sense,  by 
multiplying  the  subjects  of  remorse,  and 
directing  its  greatest  terrors  against  ims- 
ginary  crimes. 

**  These  evils  affect,  nearly  equally,  tiie 
two  sexes ;  but  there  are  some  that  fidl 
peculiariy  to  the  lot  of  Ac  softer.  Yet 
tlw  remotest  of  all^et  least  as  long  ae 
the  Inquisition  shall  exist^MS  the  danger 
of  direct  seductioa  from  the  priest*  Tiie 
formidable  powers  of  that  odious  tribunal 
have  been  so  skilfully  arrayed  against  tiie 
abuse  of  sacramental  tmst,  that  few  ore 
found  base  and  bluid  enough  to  make 
the  confessional  a  4ireci  instrument  oC 
debaucli.  The  strictest  delicacy,  how-* 
ever,  is,  I  believe,  inadequate  fully  to  op- 
pose the  demoralizing  tendency  of  aiau 
cular  confession.  Without  the  slightest 
responsibility,  and,  not,unfrequent)y,  in 
the  conscientious  discharge  of  wliat  be 
believes  his  duty,  the  confessor  conveys 
to  tlie  female  mind  tlie  first  foul  breath 
which  dims  its  virgin  purity.  He,  un- 
doubtedly, has  a  right  to  interrogate  up- 
on subjects  which  are  justly  deemed 
awkward  even  for  maternal  confidence ; 
and  it  would  require  mOre  than  coramoa 
simplicity  to  suppose  that  a  discretion- 
ary power  of  this  nature,' left  In  the 
hands  of  thousands— men  beset  with 
more  than  common  temptations  to  abuse 
it— will  generally  be  exercised  with  pro- 
per  cantion.  *  But  I  will  no  longer 
dweH  upon  this  subject  for  the 
Men  of  wiprejudieed  minds 


•  In  Jwttos  Is  Mr  While  !!•  anirt  MDte  bk  Nota--^' I  inist  obwve,  that  tiM  degrae  of  ddkMT,^ 
Ui  oppodUt.  in  a  oonfaaoiwbendet  tM  individual  influence  of  Tirtne  and  good  bceediag  mutt  fmS> 
ly  depend  upon  the  general  reflirenient  of  the  people  among  whom  he  exexcises  hit  powen.  fiuch  Sa 
•ftut  Mate  of  mannen  ki  England,  that  fcw  or  none,  I  wil  venture  to  lay,  among  Ite  CathoHelinttalca, 
.«itt  prohaUy  baawaxe  of  any  eril  tendency  in  auricular  oonfetaion.  1  would  not  c^aally  anawer  far 
Irel^id,  especially  among  the  lower  classes.  Sinee  these  Letteis,  however,  would  not  have  seen  the 
•Hghl  wMHmt  my  cansent,  1  Bust  hcve,  oncete  all,  enter  my  protest  agatest  the  supposltloo  of  thrir 
being  intended  as  an  attack  on  the  laiM  and  raipectahle  iwrllon  of  our  Kllow^aul^ecia  n^ 
Boraan  Catholic  £alth.  That  I  firmly  Delieve  in  the  abstract  tendency  which  is  here  attiibtttcd  to  Ca- 
'thoMdsra,  I  cannot,  will  not  deny.    Vet  we  should  not  conftxmd  Catholicism  bi  the  rank  hnurbOMS 


£dUor. 
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liieir  a  tepe  cf  comriMing  weh  «•  have 
BMdeafiiUuMi  in«raoiblA /Mwrendeff  of 
tiMir  juigfliait,  wen  only  to  lUiel  my 
awn." 


'  To  fills  we  shall  only  add  one  ftct 
6f  our  own ;  and  this  is,  that  anybody 
who  has  seen  the  popular  hooks  of  re- 
ligious instruction  that  are  to  be  found 
on  every  parlour  window  throughout 
Spain — the  books  that  answer  there  to 
our  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Whole  Duty 
of  Man,  lielson's  Fasts  and  Festivals^ 
and  the  like — must  be  aware  that  Mr 
White  has  much  understated  the  ac- 
tual horrors  of  this  auricular  system. 
The  deliberate  filth  of  these  books— 
we  speak  advisedly — is  certainly  a 
thousand  miles  beyond  anything  that 
u  to  be  found  in  tse  wont  books  forv- 
bidden  to  be  sold  in  Enf^and,  on  the 
ioore  of  tbeir  indecencr.  Under  tha 
pietmoe  of  oonftssoiua  privilege,  tibe 
priestly  antbon  of  these  books  have 
ananged,  in  the  fmn  of  estechisms, 
ftc,  the  most  mimita  revelations  of 
«H  tise  symptoms  of  everv  lawless  pss- 
Bion-'-even  of  those  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  name  to  English  ears.  Stories 
of  ghosts,  and  dreams,  and  visions, 
worked  up  often  with  very  consider- 
lible  vigour  of  ^Eincy  and  language,  in« 
tersperse  the  details  of  these  horrors; 
end  saints,  and  martyrs,  and  virgins, 
are  made  to  take  a  part  in  their  expo- 
sition. We  are  really  quite  serious 
when  we  say,  that  no  books  that  ever 
were  written  by  English  profligates  by 
profession — nay,  that  none  we  have 
ever  heard  of  as  existing  tven  in  France 
—come  near,  speaking  merely  of  sen- 
sual filth,  to  some  of  uie  most  favour^ 
ed  manuals  of  Spanish  piety — manu- 
als which  are  put  into  the  hands  of 
every  girl,  and  bov  as  soon  as  they  can 
spell  out  the  words ;  and  whieh  axe  at 
ttiis  moment  carried  about  as  perpe- 
tnal  muk^mectims  in  the  sleeves  of 
many  thousands  of  Spanish  Father 
Con&sssra. 

As  for  the  priests  themselves,  Mr 
White  certainly  represents  their  state 
wtaty  boldly.  'Mark  these  emphatic 
wwdfr— 

**  Among  my  numeroos  acquaint- 
aneein  the  Spanish  clergy,  I  have  never 
•met  wtdi  any  qnb,  possessed  of  bold  ta- 
ients^  who  has  not,  sooner  or  later,  chan- 
ged I'roro  the  most  sincere  piety  to  a  state 
of  unbelief.*' 

The  following  is  part  of  a  story  of 
vfuwu  jbkm  if  iuio  oosB  SOS  siapifssty 


Mg^liMliM  hinsilf  isihdJMiv;  but  it 
is  impossible  not  to  sumea  that  such 
is  the  htet,  knowing,  what  everybody 
does  knsw,  (tf  Mr  W/s  own  history* 

*  lliis  first  taste  of  mental  liberty  was 
more  delicious  than  any  feeling  I  ever 
experienced ;  but  it  was  succeeded  by  a 
burning  thirst  for  everything  that,  by  de- 
stroying my  old  mental  habits,  could 
strengthen  and  confirm  my  unbelief.  I 
gave  an  exorbitant  price  for  any  Fk^ndi 
irreligious  books,  which  the  love  of  gain 
induced  some  Spanish  booksellers  to  im- 
port at  their  peril.  Tlie  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  one  another,  which  persecuted 
principles  impart  to  such  as  cherish  them 
in  common,  made  me  soon  acquainted 
with  several  members  of  my  own  profe^ 
sion,  deeply  versed  in  the  philosophical 
school  of  Fhmce.  They  possessed,  and 
made^no  difi^culty  to  lend  me,  all  the 
Anticbristian  works,  which  teemed  from 
the  French  press.  Where  there  is  no  li- 
berty, there  can  be  no  discrimination. 
The  ravenous  appetite  raised  by  a  forced 
abstinence,  makes  the  mind  goige  itself 
with  all  sorts  of  food.  I  suspect  I  have 
thus  imbibed  some  &lse,  and  many  crude 
notions  from  my  French  masters.  But 
my  circumstances  preclude  the  calm  and 
dispassionate  examination  which  the  sub- 
ject deserves.  Exaqierated  by  the  ddSy 
necadty  (f  extenud  gubmusion  to  doctrma 
and  persons  I  detest  and  deqdse,  my  toui 
ove^Jkws  wih  bitterness,  Though  I  ac 
knowledge  the  advantages  of  moderation, 
none  being  used  towiutis  me,  I  practi- 
cally, and  in  spite  of  my  better  judgment; 
learn  to  be  a  fanatic  on  my  own  side.  . 

"  Pretending  studious  retirement,  I 
have  fitted  up  a  small  room,  to  Which 
none  but  my  confidential  friends  find  ad- 
mittance. There  We  my  prohibited  books, 
in  perfect  concealment,  in  a  well-contri- 
ved nook  under  a  stair-case.  The  Bre* 
way  alone,  in  its  black-binding,  clasps^ 
and  gilt  leaves,  is  kept  upon  the  table,  to 
check  the  doubts  of  any  chance  intruder.** 

Descending  from  these  the  educated 
gentlemen  of  the  Spanish  Church-— 
whose  lofty  prindideB  of  moral  action 
oertainlyrequirenooommentafterwhat 
has  been  quoted,  we  oome  to  the  deisr 
-of  merelasinett — ^themonka;  and  then, 
many  steps  lower,  to  the  chosen  shep* 
hercb  of  the  vul^ff — ^the  frian.  Mr 
White  says,  '^  their  distinnushingdia- 
racten  are  vulgarity,  filth,  and  vios>'' 
—and  then  proceeds  as  foUows:— 

*'  The  inveterate  superstition  which 
still  suppwts  these  institatmns  among 
OS,  hi^  lost,  of  hite,  its  power  to  draw  n- 
emits  to  tiw  cloister  sponi  tne  BuddssaMl 
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Few  inonk^  and  searee*    oonslats  in  a  aoft  dew-tMed  foie%  mtm^ 


higlier  ehiBsee. 
ly  a  friar,  can  be  found,  who,  by  taking 
the  cowl,  has  not  escaped  a  life  of  raeniaf 
ton.  Boys  of  this  rank  of  life  are  reoeU 
yed  as  novices  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
admitted,  alter  a  year*s  probationi  to  the 
perpetual  vows  of  obedience,  poverty,  and 
ceSbacg/,  Engagements  so  discordant  with 
the  first  laws  of  human  nature  could  hard* 
ly  stand  the  test  of  time,  even  if  they 
arose  from  the  deepest  feelings  of  enthu- 
siasm. But  this  affection  ofthe  mind  is 
seldom  found  in  our  convents.  The  year 
of  noviciate  is  spent  in  learning  the  cant 
and  gestures  of  the  vilest  hypocrisy,  as 
well  as  in  strengthening,  by  the  example 
of  the  professed  young  friars,  the  original 
gross  manners  and  vicious  habits  of  the 
probationers.  The  result  of  such  a  sys- 
tem is  but  too  visible.  It  is  a  common 
jest  among  the  friars  themselves,  that  in 
the  act  of  taking  the  vows,  when  Che  su- 
perior of  the  convent  draws  the  cowl 
over  the  head  of  the  probationer,  he  uses 
the  words  ToBe  verecundiam^-*  Put  off 
shame.'  And,  indeed,  were  the  friars  half 
80  true  to  their  profession  as  they  are  to 
this  supposed  injunction,  the  church  of 
Bome  would  really  teem  with  saints. 
Shameless  in  begging,  they  share  the 
scanty  meal  of  the  labourer,  and  extort  a 
portion  of  every  product  of  the  earth 
from  the  farmer.  Shameless  in  conduct, 
they  spread  vice  and  demoralization 
among  the  lower  classes,  secure  in  the 
respect  which  is  felt  for  their  profession, 
that  they  may  engage  in  a  course  of  pro- 
fligacy without  any  risk  of  exposure. 
When  an  instance  of  gross  misconduct 
obtrudes  itself  upon  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic, every  pious  person  thinks  it  his  duty 
to  hush  up  the  report,  and  cast  a  veil  on 
the  transaction.  Even  the  sword  of  jus- 
tice is  glanced  aside  from  these  consecra- 
ted criminals.  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
with  more  than  two  cases  out  of  a  mul- 
titude, which  prove  the  power  of  this  po- 
pular, feeling. 

"  The  most  lucrative  employment  for 
friars,  in  this  town,  is  preaching.  I  have 
not  the  means  to  ascertain  the  nnmber 
of  sermons  delivered  at  Seville  in  the 
course  of  the  year;  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  average  can- 
not be  less  than  twelve  a-day.  One  po» 
pular  preacher,  a  clergyman,  I  know, 
who  scarcely  passes  one  day  without 
mounting  the  pulpit^  and  reckons  on 
three  sermons  every  four-and-twenty 
hours  during  the  last  half  of  henU 

**  Of  these  indefotigable  preachers,- the 
greatest  fovourite  is  a  young  Franciscan 
friar,  called  Padre  R— —z,  whose  merit 


der  and  affeetionate.  i 
credible  fliieacy  of  langiugifc  Beiag^  by 
Us  profession,,  unde^  a  tow  of  ofaaoloM 
poverty,  and  the  Ranciscan  rule  eanyin^ 
this  vow  so  iar  at  not  to  allow  the  mem- 
bers of  the  order  to  touch  money,  it  wai 
generally  understood  that  the  produce  oC 
these  apostolical  labours  was  faithfully 
deposited,  to  be  used  in  common  by  the 
whole  religious  community.  An  incident* 
however,  which  lately  came  to  light,  has 
given  us  reason  to  suspect  that  we  are 
not  quite  in  the  secret  of  the  internal 
management  of  these  societies  of  saintly 
paupers,  and  that  individual  industry  b 
rewarded  among  them  with  a  consider* 
able  share  of  profits.  A  young  female^ 
cousin  of  the  zealous  preacher  in  ques- 
tion, was  living  quite  alone  in  a  retired 
part  of  this  town,  where  her  relative  paki 
her,  it  should  seem,  not  unfi^uent  risita* 
Few,  however,  ezioept  her  obscure  neiglu 
boors,  suspected  her  connectkm  with  tim 
friar,  or  had  the  least  notion  of  her  ezisu 
ence.  An  old  woman  attended  her  in  the 
day-time,  and  retired  in  the  evenii^ 
leaving  her  mistress  alone  in  the  boase. 
One  morning  the  street  was  alarmed  bf 
the  oM servant,  who,  having  gained  admiU 
tance,  as  usual,  by  means  of  a  private  key* 
found  the  young  ^oman  dead  in  her  bed^ 
the  room  and  otlier  parts  of  the  hooaa 
being  stained  with  blood.  It  was  dear, 
indeed,  upon  a  slight  inspection  of  the 
body,  that  no  violence  had  taken  phice  ; 
yet  the  powerful  interest  excited  at  the 
moment,  and  before  measures  had  been 
taken  to  hush  the  whole  matter,  q>read 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  all  over  the 
town,  and  brought  the  fact  to  light,  that 
the  house  itself  belonged  to  the  friar,  ha* 
ving  been  purchased  by  an  agent  with 
the  money  arising  from  his  sermons.  The 
hungry  vultures  of  the  law  would  have 
reaped  an  abundant  harvest  upon  any 
lay  individual  who  had  been  involved  in 
such  a  train  of  suspicious  circumstances. 
But,  probably,  a  proper  douceur  out  of 
the  sermon  fees  increased  their  pions  ten- 
derness for  the  friar ;  while  he  was  se 
emboldened  by  the  disposition  of  the 
people  to  shut  their  eyes  on  every  dreum. 
stance  which  might  sully  the  fiiir  ] 
of  a  son  of  St  FranciSi  that,  a  few  i 
after  the  event,  he  preached  a  i 
denouncing  the  curse  of  Heaven  on  the 
impious  individuals  who  eould  baihour  a 
belief  derogatory  to  his  sacred  character. 
*'  Crimes  of  the  blackest  descrqition 
were  left  unpunished  during  the  last  reigi^ 
from  a  fixed  and  avowed  determination  o£ 
the  King*  not  to  inflict  the  punishment 


•  Charles  HI. 


of  daatk  opon  a  prieit 
Bontioned  the  imnrder  of  a  Toung  ladf, 
oonnitted  by  a  friar  at  San  Lucar  de  Bar- 
rameda ;  and  I  would  not  repeat  the  pain- 
ful  nairative^  were  it  not  that  my  a<% 
qiaaintance  with  some  of  her  relatives,  as 
well  as  with  the  spot  on  which  she  fell. 


flpain.  tfSI 

TbfAisend  has  ioto  pages  liable  to  be  Been  <'  pueris 
virginibusque,"  What  we  haye  ex-« 
tiacted^  however,  maj,  we  dare  say, 
be  accepted  as  fhmishing  a  safficient 
justification  of  our  own  strong  language 
at  the  outset. 


The  population  of  Spain,  then,  was^ 


enables  me  to  give  a  more  accurate  state*  at  the  time  when  Buonaparte  invaded 
ment  her  soil,  everywhere  under  the  undis- 
**  A  young  lady^  of  a  vecy  respectable  puted,  at  least  unchallenged,  influence 
family  in  the  above-mentioned  town,  had  of  this  despotic  clergy.  Holding  aa. 
for  her  confessor  a  friar  of  the  Reformed  enormous  nroportion  of  the  land  in 
or  Unshod  Carmelites.  I  have  often  vi«  property — drawing  tythes  from  all  the 
sited  the  house  where  she  lived,  in  front  re^t — fUrnishing  confessors  and  direo- 
of  the  convent  Thither  her  mother  took  tors  to  every  individual,  from  the  King 
her  every  day  to  mass,  and  frequently  to  tothe  hangman— omnipotent  over  the 
confession.  The  priest,  a  man  of  middle. .  women— artfully  adapting  themselves 
age,  had  conceived  a  passion  for  his  young  to  the  wants,  and  desires,  and  weak- 
penitent,  which,  not  venturing  to  disclose,  Besses  of  every  class  of  society— this 


be  madly  fed  by  visiting  the  unsuspecting 
girl  with  all  the  frequency  which  the  spi- 
ritual relation  in  which  he  stood  towards 
her,  and  the  friendship  of  her  parents, 
allowed  him.  The  young  wvman,  now 
about  nineteen,  had  an  offer  of  a  suitable 
match,  which  she  accepted,  with  the  ap^* 
probation  of  her  parents.  The  day  being 
Hxed  for  the  marriage,  the  bride,  accord- 
hig  to  custom,  went,  attended  by  her 
mother,  early  in  the  morning  to  church, 
to  confess  and  receive  the  sacrament. 
After  giving  her  absolution,  the  confes- 
ior,  stung  with  the  madness  of  jealousy, 
was  observed  whetting  a  knife  in  the  kit- 
chen. The  unfortunate  girl  had,  in  the 
meantime,  received  the  host,  and  was 
now  leaving  the  church,  when  the  vilkua, 
her  confessor,  meeting  her  in  the  porch, 
and  pretending  to  speak  a  few  words  in 
her  ear— a  liberty  to  which  his  office  en- 
titled him— stabbed  her  to  the  heart  in 
the  presence  of  her  mother.  The  assas- 
sin did  not  endeavour  to  escape.  He  was 
committed  to  prison ;  and  after  the  usual 
delays  of  the  Spanish  law,  he  was  con- 
demned to  death.  The  King,  however, 
commuted  this  sentence  into  a  confine- 
ment for  life  in  a  fortress  at  Puerto  Rico. 
The  only  anxiety  ever  shewn  by  the  mur- 
derer was  respecting  the  success  of  his 
crime.  He  made  frequent  inquiries  to 
ascertain  the  death  of  the  young  woman ; 


great  body,  embracing,  be  it  observed, 
a  vast  number  of  deliberate  infidels, 
predominated  wide  and  &r ;  and  their 
rule  there  was  no  one  to  question. 

Second  only  to  this  influence,  and 
most  closely  allied  with  it,  was  that  of 
the  Spaniah  nobility.  They  were,  of 
course,  universally  educated  by  the 
clergy.  The  highest  offices  and  emo- 
luments of  the  church  were,  almost 
without  an  exception,  in  the  hands  of 
persons  bom  within  their  own  class. 
Humbled  into  the  semblance  of  slavish 
submission  at  the  court  where  they 
were  compelled  to  reside  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  the  Soanish  ^gnion 
enjoyed, when  visiting  tneir  vast  estates 
in  the  country,  a  measure  of  feudal  au- 
thority and  influence,  such  as  has  been 
altogether  undreamed  of  in  England 
for  the  last  two  or  three  centuries. 
There  the  lord  and  the  bishop  were  all 
in  all ;  and  both,  it  is  &ir  to  say,  ex- 
erted their  sway  in  a  style  well  calcu^ 
lated  to  secure  the  love  and  attachment 
of  the  peasantry.  In  the  capital,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  court  and  the 
clergy  were  all  in  all ;  while,  in  the 
commercial  sea-port  towns,  the  influ* 
.ence  of  the  nobles  was,  comoaratively 
speaking,  unknown;  and  tne  clergy 


,  ^.  *!.  *  1 J  ^  held  their  sway,  the  only  universal 

and  the  assurance  that  no  man  could  pos-  ^^^  ^^        ariatrocracy  of 

sess  the  object  of  his  passion,  seemed  to  ^^       hk^  «riowuw«t.y  w 

make  him  happy  during  the  renuunder  of  "^^J^^**"^  ^o    •       i. 

a  long  life."  ^^^        *  ^  Such  waa^the  stete  of  Spain  when 

°  Buonaparte  began  that  part  of  his  ca« 

The  whole  of  this  book  is  rich  with  reer,  of  which,  as  it  has  been  so  re- 

•similar  details.    We  have  merely  ex-  cently  and  so  ably  sketched  in  the 

tracted  a  single  morsel  or  two,  by  way  Quarterly  Review,  (article  on  Sou- 

'  of  specimen.    The  part  in  which  the  they's  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,) 


nuns  are  treated  of,  contains,  indeed, 
not  a  few  things  which  we  should 
scarcely  be  pardoned  for  transplanting 


we  shall  say  nothing  at  present.  Such, 
in  everv  particular,  was  the  state  of  the 
Spanish  mind — such  were  the  predo- 
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iBinftdDg  infloenoes  ander  which  it  had 
been  for  oenturies^  and  was  sdll  ao- 
oiurtomed  to  exert  ita  faeultiea,  when 
that  gbriona  bunt  of  national  entfau- 
rfasm  took  place,  to  which  the  voice  of 
England  anawered  with  the  note  of  an 
nniver^  aympathy,  and  the  vow  of  a 
fVaternal  co-operation.  The  prieata, 
Ihe  noblea,  the  peasanta,  the  whole 
people,  rose  aa  with  one  heart— it  waa 
a  nation,  not  a  faction,  that  called— 
and  it  waa  a  nation,  not  a  faction,  that 
made  answer. 

Within  the  Spanish  nation,  how- 
ever, there  did  already  exist  a  faction^ 
and  this  faction  was  destined  to  be  the 
instrument  for  .heaping  upon  it  evils, 
of  a  new  kind  indeed,  but  not  inferior 
to  those  under  which  it  had  long  been 
contented  to  labour.  A  faction  had 
been  rearing  itself  unseen,  and  unno- 
ticed, which  waa  now  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  time  of  danger,  that  ought 
lo  have  united  all,  fbr  the  rash  pro- 
muJgation  of  opiniona  that  could  not 
have,  and  had  not,  any  other  eflfect 
but  that  of  rending  aiiunder  erery 
bond  oi  union  that  did  exist;  and 
which,  but  for  the  presence  of  the 
Englidi  army,  must  have  been  the 
meana  of  laying  the  Spanish  nation 
prostrate  and  fettered  at  the  feet  of 
Napoleon. 

It  had  been  the  curse  of  Spahi,  that 
irhatever  notions  of  civil  liberty  had 
found  access  among  any  classes  of  her 
population,  had  come  m  tainted  with 
the  Jacobiniod  extravagances  of  infi- 
del and  revolutionary  France.  The 
S tests  themselves  had  known  no  me- 
um  between  their  breviaries  and  the 
Dictionnaire  Philoeophique.  And  now, 
at  the  moment  when  the  result  of  all 
thoae  French  principles  and  achemea 
waa  visibly  embodied  before  their  eyes, 
in  the  presence  of  a  French  invading 
army,  headed  by  the  Ueutenanta  of  a 
French  mlHtary  despot,  even  now  it 
waa  that  theae  rash  men  dared  to  pd- 
lute  for  Uie  first  time  the  eara  of  their 
own  countrymen  with  the  open  enun- 
ciation of  all  the  most  violent  and  in- 
aolent  dogmas  of  the  creed  of  infidelity 
and  Repin>licanism.  Theae  were  the 
*  men  who  took  to  themselves  the  name 
of  Liber  aUs  ;  they  consiated  fbr  the 
most  part  of  mercantile  men— «  few 
nobles,  and  but  a  few,  joined  with 
Uiem— and  the  Cortea  of  Cadis  con- 


voked note  that  J 
auming  a  station  to  wfaidi  it  had  ao 
daim  on  pretences  utteny  fiuae,  pro* 
mnlgpated  the  conadtation  of  18ISL 
That  promulgation  was  for  llie  mo» 
ment  overlooked  by  many  who  were 
quite  aware  of  what  was  meant,  from 
die  natmvl  rduetance  toanyMng  like 
discussion  in  the  dien  state  of  the 
country — many,  very  many,  rather 
than  let  the  French  know  that  Uie 
nation  was  noi  at  one,  thought  them- 
aelves  justified,  and  in  so  far,  doubtless, 
they  were  so,  in  giving  no  external 
resistance.  But  tnis  would  not  do. 
The  prgndices  of  the  great  moMs  of  the 
nation  were  insulted,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment when  the  church  and  the  nobi- 
lity were  thus  openlv  attacked ;  and 
the  church,  robbed  of  her  power  and 
her  patrimony,  and  the  nobility  rob- 
bed Dy  one  scratch  of  the  pen,  of  aU 
their  pritSegea,  nay,  deprived  of  all 
power  whatever  in  the  atate,  and  the 
people  of  Spain,  accuatomed  fi>r  een- 
turiea  to  reverence  their  demr,  and 
obey  theur  feudal  lords,  lefused,  frosa 
that  moment,  to  continue  that  patii»- 
tic  warfare,  which,  in  ita  first  aore^ 
menta,  had  commanded  the  admire 
tion,  and  rooaed  the  hopea,  of  tlto 
world.  They  said,  theae  men  aie  net 
fbr  our  Spain,  no,  nor  fbr  the  right 
Spain  ;  they  aro  fbr  a  Spam  of  their 
own  imagining,  an  undiristian,  a  re- 
publican, a  French  Spain.  If  Frend^ 
men  must  rule  us,  we  prefer  living 
Joseph  to  dead  Voltaire — let  them 
fight  their  own  battle — the  cause  is 
no  longer  ours. — Sh*  Howard  Douglas, 
in  his  excellent  Pamphlet,*  dwdh  at 

Seat  length  on  the  events  we  have 
us  rapidly  fi^nced  over — ^we  must 
make  room  for  his  aumming  up  of 
their  consequences* 

<'  As  nearly  the  whole  of  Spain  was 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  Napolcoii  at 
the  time  the  Extraordinary  Cortes  was 
formed,  very  few  of  the  members  of  that 
body  were  duly  elected  by  the  provinoes 
and  towns  of  old  Spain  which  they  were 
supposed  to  represent ;  and  atill  fewer  of 
the  members  who  took  their  seats  aa  de- 
puties for  the  colonies,  wero  chosen  by 
the  actual  voice  of  any  regularly  consti- 
tated  body  of  the  people.  But,aaatthaft 
period  there  were  many  individaala  wImmb 
the  troubles  of  the  war  had  driven  finan 
the   provinces^  and  also  many  Sooth 
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American  merchants,  naflves,  and  others, 
whom  the  state  of  afTatrs  had  likewise 
fi<;scnibled  at  Cadiz,  there  was  no  diffi- 
rolty  in  finding  persons  belonging,  in 
sdttie  way  or  other,  to  the  different  king. 
dom9,  cities,  towns,  and  proirince!<i  of 
Spain,  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  to  be- 
come their  ostensible  representatives. 
Some  of  the  members  who  took  their 
Beats  for  provinces  occupied  by  the 
French,  were  chosen,  however,  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  by  the  patriotic  jimta^ 
which,  throughout  the  war,  continued  to 
exist  in  some  parts  of  Uie  country.  But 
even  tliis  insufficient  mode  of  election 
could  not  take  place  in  towns  which  the 
French  constantly  occupied  ;  and  the  list 
given  in  the  appendix,  of  the  ftlembora 
of  the  Extraordinary  Cortes  by  M'hich 
the  constitution  of  18 '2  was  formed,  will 
shew,  to  any  person  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  it  with  reference  to 
tlie  state  of  the  colonies  at  that  time,  and 
to  the  permanent  possession  which  the 
French  held  of  most  of  the  cities  named 
in  the  list,  that  very  few  of  the  deputies 
were  elected  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  au> 
thorize  them  to  proceed  to  the  formation 
of  a  new  constitution  for  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy. Their  powers,  as  a  pfovisional 
government,  would  never  have  been 
questioned  had  they  confined  themselves 
to  the  provisional  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  adopt  mo- 
dcrate  measures  of  reform  ;  but  so  soon 
as  they  began  to  form  a  constitution 
which,  as  it  quickly  appeared  by  the  de- 
bates given  to  the  public  by  the  report- 
ers, was  to  be  of  a  democrulical  tendency, 
and  greatly  resembling  the  French  con- 
stitution of  1791,  opposition,  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  disiuiion,  began  to  shew  them- 
selves  throughout  Spain. 

"  The  nobles  and  the  clergy  soon  saw 
how  little  their  interests  were  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  new  order  of  things. 
Many  moderate  men,  of  all  deiicriptions, 
who  would  have  concurred  in  any  mo- 
derate scheme,  were  thrown  at  once  into 
determined  opposition  to  such  violent 
measures.  The  great  limitation,  or  ra- 
ther the  complete  annihilation,  of  the 
loyal  prerogative, — the  destruction  of  all 
feudal  tenures,  to  the  severe  injury  of  the  - 
fortunes,  rights  of  property,  and  conse- 
quence of  the  nobles  and  seniors, — the 
destruction  of  the  power  of  the  prelates, 
and  in  general  of  all  ecclesiastical  courts, 
-l-and  the  warning  of  the  sanguinary 
contests  which  the  constitution  of  1791 
led  to  in  France,  raised  against  the  acts 
of  the  Cortes  the  most  determined  dis- 
approliation  vt'hilst  yet  their  work  was  in 
hand,  and  produced  in  man  sports  of  tlie 
Vol.  XIV. 


kingdom  the  mt^^t  violent  oppotition, 
when  it  came  to  be  promulgated.  Key. 
alists,  nobles,  and  clergy,  were  every- 
where vociferous  against  it.  Tlie  very 
persons  who  h«id  been  mainly  inatni<> 
mental  in  exciting  and  sustaining  the  op- 
position of  the  people  to  tlie  French, 
forsook  the  cause,  when  they  discovered 
tlmt  the  government  were  acting  in  vio- 
lent and  direct  disregard  of  the  popular 
objects  of  the  war.  The  bishop  of  Orense 
witlHlrew  from  the  Regency,  when  be 
could  no  longer  stem  this  tendency  to 
democracy.  The  very  pulpits,  and  the 
press  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  that 
had  sent  forth  those  addresses  which  first 
stirred  the  people  to  opposition,  now  con- 
demned the  acts  of  the  government,  and 
in  some  places  the  people  were  distinct- 
ly told,  that  farther  exertion  would  nof, 
in  fact,  conduce  to  the  great  ends  which 
they  had  taken  arms  to  accomplish  ;  for 
that  a  self-constituted  government,  thougli 
competent  to  administer  provisionally 
tlie  affairs  of  the  country  during  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Sovereign,  had  made  a  con- 
stitution which  was  directly  in  opposi- 
tion to  tlie  popular  objects  of  the  war, 
and  which  had  poliricaUy  deposed  their 
king;  and,  consequently,- that  farther  ex- 
6rtion  for  that  government  was  rebelling 
against  his  authority. 
-  "  We  all  rememiteT  how  much  the 
apathy  of  the  Spanish  people  was  com- 
plained of,  at  an  advanced  period  of  the 
war.  We  all  remember  how  incompre- 
hensible it  appeared,  that  the  enthusinit- 
tic  spirit,  which  had  been  displaye<l  at  the 
beginning  of  the  contest,  should  so  soon 
evaporate.  Here  then  is  the  solution  ; 
and  it  will  account  for  the  fact,  that  from 
the  year  181 1,  the  exertions  of  the  pea- 
santry were  neutralized,  and  the  only  de- 
sultory operations  which  took  place  since  « 
that  period,  were  those  of  Guerillas),  . 
(composed  chiefly  of  the  ^vrecks  of  the  "• 
Spanish  armies,)  the  greater  number  of 
which,  and  certainly  the  most  active,  were 
commanded  by  persons  who  were  theti, 
in  fact,  Liberales,  (condUuHoftaUgU,)  as  is 
now  proved  by  the  ports  which  the  Em- 
piecinado,  Mina,  Porlier,  £1  Ftator,  and 
many  others,  have  since  taken.  ^ 

^  The  Constitutionalists  were  by  no 
means  well  inclined  to  Great  Britain. 
They  took  advantage  of  her  aid  for  their 
own  views,  but  they  would  not  be  guided 
by  her  judgment  It  was  the  pure,  an- 
dent,  national  spirit  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple that  had  allied  itself  with  Great  Bri- 
tain Jn  their  noble  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, and  not  that  of  the  democmticul 
faction  which  now  siiewed  its  principles 
of  government.  The  merchants  of  Cadiz, 
4R 
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and  other  persons  connected  with  South 
America,  were  the  cluef  imttruments  in 
getting  up  the  Constitution ;  and  there 
were  not  wanting  agents  to  help  them, 
some  from  bad  motives,  and  others  from 
pure,  though  erroneous  views.  One  great 
object  was  to  retain  emfrire  woer  their  eoh- 
ntes.  Jealous  of  Great  Britain,  tJiey  re- 
fused her  proffered  mediation  between 
Spain  and  her  revolted  possessions,  and 
thought  to  retain  dominion  over  them  by 
the  united  system  of  legislature,  intro- 
duced in  the  new  code.  So  zealous,  in- 
deed, were  they  in  the  pursuit  of  this  vain 
object,  that  they  determined  to  combine 
coercion  with  their  policy,  and  in  181 1 
actually  sent  a  large  armament,  consisting 
of  several  regiments,  from  Galicia,  then 
the  only  province  in  Spain  unoccupied  by 
the  French,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
Captain. General  of  that  province  was  re- 
presenting his  force  as  insufficient,  desti- 
tute of  money,  and  in  want  of  equipment 
of  every  kind.  Yet  the  government  of 
Cadiz  found  means  to  equip  that  amuu 
ment! 

"  When  the  Constitution  came  to  be 
promulgated  and  proclaimed,  it  was  very 
apparent,  from  the  way  in  which  it  was 
received,  that  it  was  not  in  conformity 
with  tlie  state  of  public  opinion  in  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  Spain.  Persons  who 
may  have  been  present  when  it  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  capital,  sea-ports,  and  great 
commercial  towns,  (where  it  was  in  ge- 
neral considered  as  conducive  to  the  6i- 
vourite  measure  of  retaining  possession 
of  their  colonies,)  might  think  otherwise ; 
but  it  is  a  fact,  that  in  a  great  number  of 
the  cities,— in  most  of  the  towns,— -in  all 
the  villages,— and  universally  amongst 
the  peasantiy  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  received  with  dissatisfoction, 
with  disgust,  and,  in  many  places^  with 
abhorrence. 

**  So  apprehensive,  indeed,  were  some 
of  the  authorities,  acting  under  the  pro- 
visional government,  lest  popular  com- 
motion should  take  place  against  it,  that 
in  March,  1812,  they  prevented  the  mea- 
■ure  of  arming  the  peasantiy  of  Galicia, 
who  had  applied  for  arms  to  defend  their 
own  countiy,  at  that  time  menaced  by 
the  enemy ;  and  in  other  parts  of  Spain, 
like  fears  dictated  similar  precautions ! 

"  Nor  were  these  apprehensions  with- 
out ground.  This  will  not  appear  ex- 
traordinary to  the  reader,  who,  having 
(!onsidered  the  real  dispositions  of  the 
people,  and  the  true  character  of  the  new 
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Oonttittitlon,  prooeeda  to  penue  the  fol- 
lowing extracu  of  addresses  which  wcm 
printed  and  circulated  in  the  country,  and 
which  truly,  as  well  as  prophetically  di*» 
racterize  that  code." 

And  again — 

'<  A  government  not  blinded  by  the 
most  intemperate  degree  of  revolutionary 
zeal,  but  really  legislating  for  the  wholc^ 
some  coiTection  of  the  evils  they  wished 
to  reform,  should  have  considered  the  de- 
fection of  the  diurcb,  in  such  a  nation  aa 
Spain,  a  decisive  obstacle  to  any  strong 
measures,  and  sure  to  produce  violent  r^ 
actions  if  persevered  in.  But  tu  from 
being  deterred,  the  Cortes  proceeded  to 
heap  fuel  on  the  flame. 

**  The  ffumers  of  the  constitution,  aU 
tliough  they  did  not  respect  the  religiooa 
prejudices  of  the  people  for  whom  they 
were  legislating,  were  so  fearful  of  them^ 
that  none  of  the  reforms  intended  to  be 
introduced  in  the  church  establishments, 
were  noticed  in  the  constitution ;  and  the 
only  article  under  the  head  of  Jjd^gawi, 
(Art  12,)  is  an  intolerant  declaration, 
tliat  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith  is  the 
only  national  religion,  and  that  the  exer* 
eise  of  none  other  will  ever  be  permitted. 

*'  This  was  intended  to  procure  the 
support  of  the  clergy,  in  the  nuMuhmaU 
of  the  constitution,  and  not  to  agitate  the 
people  with  any  notice  of  intended  alt^ 
rations ;  and  this  article  in  the  new  code 
has  been  quoted  by  commentators  on  it, 
to  prove  that  the  priesthood  of  Spain 
have  no  just  grounds  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  measures  of  the  Cortes.  But 
the  priesthood  were  not  so  easily  deceiv- 
ed, or,  at  least,  the  Cortes  soon  took  step* 
to  undeceive  them.  For  very  soon  after 
the  constitution  was  promulgated,  the 
measures  affecting  the  cleigy  were  taken 
into  consideration.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
notice  these  farther  than  may  be  aoffi. 
cient  to  account  for  the  opposition  of  the 
clergy  to  a  system,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  the  reader  of  the  article  Jitf 
gum  in  the  constitutbn,  to  call  for  their 
disapprobation.  On  the  16th  of  June^ 
1812,  was  published  an  act  for  abolishing 
tithes  throughout  the  monarchy  I  The 
measure  was  announced  with  a  preamUcb 
called  the  ParU  Legal,  in  which  it  is  as- 
serted, <  that  the  precept  or  obligation 
for  paying  tithes  was  entirely  abolished 
at  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ* « 

"  This  was  the  most  injudicious  ad 
the  Cortes  had  yet  committed.  .It  if 


:  **•  El  pcecepto  de  pagar  diezmos  qncdo  enter  amonte  aboiido  con  la  nancrte  de  Jcse 
Chrislo.'* 
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plain,  that  the  measure  must  have  been 
contemplated  when  the  constitution  was 
ezecotCNi;  and  the  super-eminent  folly 
of  doing  the  deed,  and  doing  it  in  such  a 
way,  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  clergy  to 
add  the  chaiige  of  hypocrisy  and  decep- 
tion to  the  other,  which  the^  denomina- 
ted a  sacrilegious  usurpation  of  the  rights 
of  the  chun^  and  of  their  rights  of  pro- 
perty. 

*'  It  is  not  necessary  to  remark  fkrther 
upon  the  genius  and  character  of  the  Spa^ 
nish  code^  the  mischievous  tendencies  of 
which  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  about  tp 
convulse  Europe.  It  is  almost  entirely  a 
pure  democracy,  A  mode  of  election, 
whose  basis  is  universal  Buffrage--*short 
(biennial)  pariiaments— a  l^islature  com- 
posed only  of  the  commons  estate— « 
King  without  power,  without  a  council 
of  his  own  nomination — in  the  hands  of 
an  executive  council  nominated.and  paid 
by  the  commons— :«  council,  without 
whose  '  dktamen*  the  King  can  do  no- 
thing, and  in  which  bis  ministers  (who 
are  also  excluded  from  seats  in  the  Cor- 
tes) have  no  voice — ^the  monarch's  will 
liable  to  be  forced  upon  all  occasions,  if 
the  Cortes  persevere  in  pushing  any  bill 
to  a  third  passing.— Ministers  made  re- 
sponsible for  acts  which  they  have  no 
share  in  forming,  (for  the  consejo  de  es- 
tado  is  the  King's  only  council,)  and  no 
votee  in  voting— the  army  and  the  navy 
under  the  authority  of  the  commons 
house,  in  all  that  relates  to  regulationsr 
discipline,  order  of  advancement,  pay, 
administration,  and  in  short  all  that  be- 
longs to  their  constitution  and  good  or- 
der. These  are  the  discordant  elements 
of  which  the  Spanish  constitution  was 
formed,  by  which  it  is  impoisoned,  and 
out  of  which  have  arisen  disorders  which, 
if  they  be  not  purged,  will  transmit  her 
from  civil  war  to  the  greater  horrors  of 
military  despotism.  Those  who  support- 
ed the  constitution  originally,  were  call- 
ed liberalesi  those  who  opposed  it,  ser- 
vUesi  and  here  it  was  evident  to  close 
observers,  a  furious  party  spirit  was  form- 
ed, wl^ich  was  destined,  ere  long,  to  de- 
luge Spain  with  the  blood  of  her  sons, 
and  Europe  with  the  mischief  of  its  prin- 
ciples. 

*<Tlte  constitution  is  dated  March  the. 
19th,  1812 ;  but  its  actual  promulgation 
was  deferred  until  the  expected  successes 
of  the  approaching  campaign  should  re>- 
cover  territories  in  which  to  proclaim  it. 
<*  When  the  French  army,  defeated  at 
Salamanca,  retired  from  all  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  the  siege  of  Cadiz  was 
raised,  the  Spanish  goTemment  caused 
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the  new  constitution  to  be  proclaimed  in 
eveiy  city,  town,  and  village,  recovered 
iS!om  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  It 
was  received,  as  has  been  already  obser* 
Ted,  with  great  apparent  satisfaction  in 
Madrid,  in  certain  great  cities,  and  in  all 
sea-ports  and  commercial  towns  $  but  not 
80  elsewhere. 

"  It  was  evident  to  the  whole  army, 
during  the  movements  of  1812,  how  luke- 
warm the  Spanish  people  had  become. 
The  British  army  was,  indeed,  eveiji. 
where  well  received;  but  the  people 
committed  themselves  no  fiurther  than 
by  giving  shouts  of  vivas.  The  Spuiish 
regukur  armies  were  not  recruited  by  a 
single  man  in  the  provmces  they  occu- 
pied  during  the  campaign ;  all  attempts 
to  organize  a  popular  force  were  ineffec* 
tual ;  a  plan  which  had  been  proposed, 
of  trying  to  incorporate  Spanish  recruits 
in  the  allied  army,  under  British  officers, 
failed  s  the  advance  of  the  army  into  the 
centre  of  the  country,  which  had  been 
undertaken  to  encourage,  and  to  produce, 
as  it  was  expected,  supporting  move- 
ments amongst  the  people,  had  no  such 
results ;  and,  after  an  arduous  campaign, 
the  allied  army  returned  to  Portugal, 
withoflt  having  accomplished  more  by 
the  glorious  victory  at  Salamanca,  than 
the  temporary  occupation  of  Madrid,  and 
the  evacuation  of  Andalusia. 

'*  The  war  proceeded ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  apathy  which  the  bulk  of 
the  Spanisli  people  now  exhibited,  was 
brought  to  a  successful  termination, 
mainly  through  the  exertions  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  by  the  abundant  means 
it  furnished—by  the  gallantry  of  her 
troops,  and  by  Uie  admirable  manner  in 
which  they  were  commanded  by  the  il- 
lustrious Wellington."  , 

Ferdinand,  then,  was  placed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  success  of  the  English 
armies  within,  and  the  success  of  the  - 
allied  armies  beyond  Spain,  at  the 
head  of  a  nation  elStctually  disunited. 
The  triumph  of  the  moment — the 
drunken  joy  that  overspread  all  Eu- 
rope, was  felt  in  Spain  too ;  and  he 
was  received  with  universal  acclama- 
tions^ which  he  was  blockhead  enough 
to  consider  as  the  language  of  universal 
and  deUberate  submissioD.  The  feeling 
which  the  constitutionalists  must  have 
had,  that  they  themselves  had,  since 
their  ascendancy, done  much  to  thwart, 
and  almost  nothing  to  forward,  the  glo- 
rious march  of  events,  must  have,  no 
doubt,  cowed  them  a  little  at  the  mo- 
ment The  old  nobles^  and  the  priest- 
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fauod,  and  the  peajumtry,  meanwhile, 
Wire  too  proua  and  too  happy  to  be 
rt^sisted;  and  thus,  from  a  concur- 
rence of  circumstances,  Ferdinand  was 
enabled  to  do,  what  he  was  knave 
enough  to  think  of  doing,  and  fool 
enough  to  think  he  could  do  safely ; — 
that  is,  to  break  the  solemn  promise 
he  had  given,  on  being  called  to  the 
•throne.  He  swore  to  preserve  the 
constitution,  as  it  had  been  framed  ; 
and-  the  moment  he  was  seated  oir  the 
throne,  he  totally  annulled  the  consti^ 
tution, — seized  the  reins  of  absolute 
power — (Spain  and  Portugal,  by  the 
way,  are,  perhaps,  the  only  European 
countries  where  the  epithet  absolute  is 
openly  claimed  now-a-days,  and,  cer- 
tainly, the  only  ones  where  it  is  echo- 
ed with  vivas.S  Not  contented  with 
this,  he  turnea  round  on  the  constitu- 
tionalists, whose  worst  fault,  at  this 
particular  crisis,  had  been  their  total 
want  of  courage  to  resist  any  one  of 
the  steps  he  hSi  been  pleased  to  take, 
• — ^he  turned  round  on  them,  fined, 
banished,  imprisoned, — ^in  short,  play- 
ed all  the  extravagant  tricks  which  a 
boyish  measure  of  conceit,  and  a  bru- 
tal measure  of  cruelty,  could  suggest. 
He  gave  himself  up,  hoodwinked  into 
the  hands  of  a  set  of  cold-blooded 
crafty  aealots,  and  proceeded,  under 
their  direction,  to  re-establish,  in  all 
its  abominable  character,  that  system 
which  had  originally  been  fixed  in 
Spain  by  usurpation  and  robbery ;  and 
which,  if  this  man  and  his  friends 
had  been  possessed  of  one  ray  of  in- 
telligence, they  must  have  seen  waa 
now  altogether  unfit  for  anf/  European 
country,  and  could  not  possibly,  re- 
placed after  such  an  interval,  and  un- 
der such  circumstances,  have  any  o^er 
effect  than  that  of  preparing  the  way 
for  a  second  downfall.  The  light,  to 
be  sure,  had  come  from  France,  and 
its  rays  were  tinged  with  odious  co- 
lours, but  still  it  was  light, — and  this 
light  had  had  time  to  spread  too, — 
and,  after  all,  what  light  is  not  better 
than  total  blackness  ?  But  these  people 
saw  nothing  except  the  French  part  of 
it — nothing  rung  in  their  ears  but  the 
hated  sound  of  "  179l"-^nd  they 
threw  away  the  noblest  opportunity 
that  could  have  been  desired — they 
repropped  a  despotism,  when  they 
might  have  rebuilt  a  kingdom. 

.  Sir  Howard  Douglas  says  that  Fer- 
dinand had  sworn  to  the  constitution. 
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ere  he  understood  its  character,  and 
that  he  threw  it  aside,  because  he  dis- 
covered that  it  had,  in  fact,  annihila- 
ted his  kingly  authority.  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  we  do  not  believe  one  word 
about  Ferdinand's  absolute  ignorance 
of  the  constitution.  He  surely  must 
have  seen  it  ere  he  signed  it,  and  the 
first  three  sentences  were  enough  to 
have  told  him  about  tlie  whole  state 
of  the  affair.  But  granting  that  he 
did  not  understand  the  constitution 
thoroughly,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied 
that  he  understoo<l  it  was  a  consti- 
tution of  some  kind^ — that  the  docu- 
ment before  him  contained  something 
favourable  to  civil  liberty,  and  iuimicu 
to  the  old  Bourbon  despotism  of  Spain. 
He  must  have  understood  thus  much, 
and  it  was  with  this  understanding 
that  he  swore. 

Grant,  however,  that  when  he  came 
to  Madrid,  and  found  how  much  the 
nobility  and  the  churchmen  hated  the 
constitution ;  grant,  that  when  he 
found  this,  and  found  therefore  that 
he  had  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
the  dark  at  the  moment  when  he  gave 
it  his  solemn  acceptance — grant,  that 
under  these  circumstances,  there  might 
have  been  some  excuse  for  his  pau- 
sing, or  even  for  his  refusing  at  once 
to  go  on  with  the  constitutional  king- 
ship— ^grant  all  this,  and  what  apology 
remains  ? — He  did  throw  off  the  con- 
stitution, but  he  promised  to  convoke 
immediately  the  real  Cortes,  and  to 
frame  with  thdr  aid  a  proper  consti- 
tution. FIc  made  this  promise,  partly 
perhaps  to  soften  his  oath-breaking  in 
the  eyes  of  the  favourable  and  indif- 
ferent. He  certainly  made  this  pro- 
mise to  sooth  the  constitutionalists— 
and  after  doing  this,  what  followed  ? 
He  commenced  his  reign  by  breaking 
one  promise,  and  he  never  fulfilled 
the  other.  Here  is  the  blot — ^here  is 
Ferdinand  VII. — disguise  the  blot^ 
justify  the  Bourbon,  who  can  ! 

The  military  insurrection  of  1820, 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  thelibmls, 
(unhappy  precedent !)  for  once  more 
forcing  the  constitution  of  1819,  upon 
both  king  and  nation.  Ferdinand,  the 
royal  Vicar  of  Bray,  re-swore  himaeli 
of  course  without  hesitation— but  the 
nation  was  not  so  easy  to  be  dealt 
with.  Continual  alarms  followed.  Bri- 
gandage among  the  mountains — dis- 
content everywhere,  except  only  in 
soma  oft  he  mercantile  towns.  Tl&e  xe* 
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onembled  Cortes  exhibited  all  man- 
ner of  weakness.  Their  measures  were 
as  violent  and  oppressive  on  the  one 
fiide^as  the  king's  nad  been  on  the  other. 
And  they  had,  in  the  midst  of  appa- 
rent rule^  no  foundation  of  real  moral 
authority  with  them.  The  chief  speak- 
ers were  newspaper  editors,  smart  mer- 
chants, eager  young  lawyers — the  body 
of  nobility  had  scarcely  a  single  re- 
presentative of  any  part  of  their  feel- 
ings, and  none  at  all  of  their  deepest 
feelings ;  and  it  was  the  same  as  to  the 
church.  Flashy  haranguies  within 
the  Cortes,  and  in  the  clul)s  that  soon 
rivalled  even  the  hall  of  the  Cortes  as 
centres  of  attraction  for  the  gapers^ 
were  reiterated  from  night  to  nighty 
without  any  one  step  of  a  composing, 
soothing^  healing  tendency  being  ta- 
ken. Naples  and  Piedmont  mean  .'me 
followed  the  example  of  Spain  to  the 
letter ;  above  all,  in  regard  to  the  mi- 
litary part  of  the  new  revolutionary 
aystem.  Conspiracies  were  raised,  or 
at  least  suspected,  in  France,  and  Spa- 
nish influence  was  the  cry  of  the 
Tuilleries.  Spain  was  in  fact  in  a 
state  of  civil  war — and  Piedmont  and 
Naples  having  abandoned,  without  a 
blow,  what  they  had  borrowed  from 
Spain,  the  eves  of  all  Europe  were 
fixed  upon  that  country  from  which 
they  had  caught  their  mania,  and 
where  the  general  impression  enter- 
tained of  the  national  pride  and  ob- 
stinacy, naturally  led  all  men  to  ex- 
pect, in  case  any  attack  should  be 
made  from  without,  a  very  difibrent 
sort  of  resistance  from  what  had  been 
exemplified  among  those  whom  Shake- 
speare had  of  old  characterized  as 

'^  The  Bastards  that  inherit  but  ihe  FaU 
Of  the  last  Monarchy.'* 

What  actually  found  its  way  to  us 
of  the  course  of  diings  within  Spain, 
was  such  as  to  throw  a  considerable 
damp  upon  whatever  splendid  expec- 
tations might  have  at  first  been  enter- 
tained. The  constitutionalists  had  ef- 
fected their  revolution  (of  1820)  with, 
comparatively  speaking,  very  little 
bloodshed.  They  were  now  alarmed, 
and  fear  appeared  in  its  usual  shape  of 
cruelty.  Mr  Quin  entered  Spain  in 
October  1822,  with  Whig  feelings  and 
an  ardent  leaning  to  the  constitutional 
party.  He  wrote  as  follows, within  two 
MONTHS  after  he  had  crossed  the  P\n 
renees.  (He  has  been  talking  of  tne 
royalist  bands  that  had  been  figuring 
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in    the    firontier   provincea    towards 
France.) 

**  All  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  govern* 
ment  were  vigorously  applied  to  the  ex- 
tirpation of  these  armed  opponents  of 
the  constitution.  Mina  marched  in  blood 
through  the  fair  fields  of  Catalonia  up  to 
the  very  seat  6i  the  *  Regency'  in  the 
Sco  de  Urgel,  whence  he  succeeded  in 
expelling  that  self-constituted  authority. 
Torrijos,  a  young  and  sanguinary  com- 
mander, had  orders  to  clear  Aragon  of 
the  '  factious.'  Similar  instructions  had 
been  given  to  Carlos  Espinosa  in  Na- 
varre; and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
both  these  chieftains  used  the  most  sin- 
cere  endeavours  to  obey  them.  Indeed, 
tlie  orders  whicli  were  sent  generally  to 
the  provinces  with  respect  to  those  who 
)|rere  not  active  supporters  of  the  exist- 
ing system,  would  seem  to  have  ema- 
nated from  a  conclave  of  men  little  ac- 
customed to  the  usages  of  civilized  war- 
fare. What,  for  instance,  is  to  be  said 
to  the  commander  who,  after  receiving 
prisoners,  upon  the  usual  understanding 
that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  selects 
a  certain  number,  and  orders  them  to  be 
shot  ?  Not  only  has  this  barbarous  out- 
rage upon  humanity  been  perpetrated  by 
the  constitutional  chieftains,  but  in  more 
than  one  instance  they  have  taken  oat 
unarmed  inhabitants  from  their  houses, 
and  upon  mere  oral  information  that  they 
were  of  the  '  factious,*  witliout  a  trial, 
or  a  legal  inquiry  of  any  sort,  they  com- 
manded them  to  be  put  to  death.  It  was 
no  uncommon  circumstance  to  read  in 
the  provincial  papers  that  such  a  person 
was  shot  in  such  a  village  at  *  the  request 
of  the  people;*  that  is  to  say,  a  mob 
raised  a  clamour  against  an  individual, 
and  without  ascertaining  whether  he  waa 
guilty  or  innocent,  the  authorities  order- 
ed the  sentence  of  the  *  sovereign  peo- 
ple* to  be  executed.  And  these  facta 
were  related  without  a  single  obsen^a- 
tion  expressive  of  surprise  or  sympathy, 
as  if  they  were  in  the  common  course  of 
justice.  Cruelty  is  not  stripped  of  its 
criminality  by  whatever  party  it  is  exer* 
Oised ;  and  it  appears  still  more  sangui- 
nary in  its  character,  when  it  is  adopted 
by  that  side  which  bears  at  least  the  legal 
semblance  of  supremacy.  *' 

Such  was  the  state  of  Spain,  and 
Ferdinand  was  a  nrisoner,  powerless, 
and  without  even  the  shadow  of  power, 
in  his  palace,  at  the  moment  when  the 
French  King  first  uttered  the  word 
"  war;"  and  the  English  Whigs  call- 
ed on  the  Government  of  England  to 
re-echo  it.    But  the  English  Govern* 
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ment  answered  "  No." 
speech,  in  which  he  told  the  world  why 
he  had  said  peace,  when  the  Whigs 
called  on  him  to  say  war,  will  always 
he  rememhered.  It  stands  in  the  very 
first  class  of  his  exertions.  Trae— 
manly —  energetic  — sarawtic — clear- 
commanding— convincing — unanswer- 
ahle ;  these  are  its  characteristics.  Well 
might  England  point  to  the  mawkish 
romantic  rhodomontades  o'f  Chateau- 
hriand,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
cold,  ohstinate  drivellings  of  the  Spa- 
nish penmen  on  the  other — and  he 
proud. 

*'  The  voice  of  the  honourable  member 
for  Westminster  is  still  for  war ;  and  he 
does  me  the  honour  to  tempt  me  to  take 
the  same  course,  by  reminding  me  of  a 
passage  in  my  political  life  to  which  I 
shall  ever  look  back  with  pride  and  satis^ 
Action.  I  allude  to  that  period  when  the 
.  bold  spirit  of  Spain  burst  forth  indignant 
agamat  the  oppresaion  of  Buonapartet 
Then  umvorthily  filling  the  same  office 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold  at  the 
present  moment,  I  discharged  theglorious 
duty  (if  a  portion  of  glory  may  attach  to 
the  humble  instrument  of  a  gloriotis 
canse)— of  recognizing  without  delay  the 
rights  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and^  of  at 
once  adopting  that  gallant  people  into 
the  closest  amity  wi&  England.  It  was 
indeed  a  stirring,  a  kindling  occasion ; 
and  no  man  who  has  a  heart  in  bis  bo- 
som, can  think  even  now  of  the  noble  en- 
thusiasm, the  animated  exertions,  the  un- 
daunted courage,  the  unconquerable  per- 
severance of  the  Spanish  nation,  in  a 
cause  apparently  so  desperate,  finally  so 
triumphant,— without  feeling  his  blood 
glow  and  his  pulses  quicken  with  tumul- 
tuous throbs  of  admimtion.  But  I  must 
remind  thehonoarable  gentleman  of  three 
circumstances  calculated  to  qualify  a  lit- 
tle the  feelings  of  enthusiasm,  and  to  sug- 
gest lessons  of  caution  ;•.— I  must  remind 
him  first  of  the  state  of  this  country,-— 
secondly  of  that  of  Spain — at  that  period, 
as  compared  with  the  present :— .and 
thirdly  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ente^ 
prize  m  behalf  of  Spain  was  viewed  by 
certain  parties  in  this  country.  We  are 
now  at  peace.  In  1808  we  were  al- 
ready at  war— we  were  at  war  with  Buo- 
naparte, the  invader  of  Spain.  In  1808 
we  were,  as  now,  the  allies  of  Portugal, 
bound  by  treaty  to  defend  her  from  ag- 
gression ;— but  Portugal  was  at  that 
time  not  only  menaced  by  the  power  of 
France,  but  overrun  by  it ;  her  royal  fa- 
mily ^vas  actually  driven  into  exile,  and 
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Bound  by  treaty  to  protect  Portugal^  how 
natural  was  it  under  such  circnmstanoas 
to  eictend  our  assistance  to  Spain!— 
Again,  Spain  was  at  that  time,  compa- 
midvely  speaking,  an  united  nation.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  chere  were  no 
differences  of  opinion ;  I  do  not  mean  to 
deny  that  some  few  among  the  higher 
classes  had  been  corrupted  by  the  gold 
of  France ;  but  still  the  great  bulk  of  tho 
people  were  united  in  oue  cause ;  their 
loyalty  to  their  sovereign  had  survived  bis 
abdication;  and  though  absent  and  a 
prisoner,  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
was  the  rallying  point  of  the  nation. 
But  let  the  House  look  at  the  situation 
in  which  England  would  be  placed  should 
she,  at  the  present  moment,  march  her 
armies  to  the  aid  of  Spain.  As  against 
France  alone,  her  task  might  not  be  more 
difficult  than  before ;  but  is  it  only  with 
F^rance  that  she  would  now  have  to  con- 
tend? England  could  not  strike  in  the 
cause  of  Spain  against  the  invading  foe 
alone.  Fighting  in  Spanish  ranks,  should 
we  not  have  to  point  our  bayonets  against 
Spanish  bosoms  ?^But  this  ts  not  the 
whole  of  the  difference  between  the  pre- 
sent moment  and  the  year  ldO&  In 
1608,  we  had  a  large  army  prepared  for 
foreign  servk^ ;  a  whole  war  establish, 
ment  ready  appointed ;  and  the  simple 
question  was,  in  what  quarter  we  could 
best  apply  its  foree  against  the  common 
enemy  of  England,  of  Spain,  of  Portugal 
■—of  Europe.  This  country  had  no  hopee 
of  peace ;  our  abstinence  frqm  the  %*- 
nish  war  could  in  no  way  have  accelera- 
ted the  return  of  that  blessing ;  and  the 
Peninsula  presented,  plainly  and  obvi- 
ously, the  theatre  of  exertion  in  which, 
we  could  contend  with  most  advantage. 
Compare  then,  I  say,  that  period  with 
the  present,  in  which  none  of  the  induce- 
ments, or  incitements,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed as  belonging  to  the  opportunity 
of  1808,  can  be  found. 

'*  But  is  the  absence  of  inducement 
and  incitement  all  ?  Is  there  no  positive 
discouragement  in  the  recollections  of 
tliat  time,  to  check  too  hasty  a  concur- 
rence in  th^  warlike  views  of  the  honour- 
able member  for  Westminster?  When 
England,  in  1808^  under  all  the  circum- 
stances which  I  have  enumerated,  did 
not  hesitate  to  throw  upon  tlie  banks  of 
the  Tagus,  and  to  plunge  into  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Peninsular  war,  an  army 
destined  to  emerge  in  triumph  through, 
the  Pyrenees, — ^was  that  course  liailed 
with  sympathy  and  exultation  by  all  par- 
ties in  the  state  ?  Were  there  no  waxn- 
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iagi  against  danger?  No  chaatlsements 
for  extravagance  ?  No  doubts— no  com- 
pbints— no  charges  of  rashness  and  im- 
policy?-^! hbve  beard  of  persons,  sir,— 
persons  of  high  authority  too— who,  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  general  exaltation 
of  spirit  throughout  this  country,  decla^ 
red,  that,  <  in  order  to  warrant  England 
in  embarking  in  a  military  co-operation 
with  Spain,  something  more  was  neces- 
sary than  to  shew  that  the  Spanish  cause 
was  just*  '  It  was  not  enough,'  said 
these  enlightened  monitors,  *  it  was  not 
enough  that  the  attack  of  France  upon 
the  Spanish  nation  was  unprincipled,  per- 
fidious, and  cruel— that  the  resistance  of 
Spain  was  dictated  by  every  principle, 
and  sanctioned  by  every  motive,  honour- 
able to  human  nature — that  it  made  every 
English  heart  bum  with  a  holy  zeal  to 
lend  its  assistance  against  the  oppressor. 
There  were  other  considerations  of  a  less 
brillmnt  and  enthusiastic,  but  not  less  ne- 
cessary and  commanding  nature,  which 
should  ba\'e  preceded  the  determination 
of  putting  to  hazard  the  most  valuable 
interests  of  the  country.  It  is  not  with 
nations  as  with  individuals.  Those  he- 
roic virtues  which  shed  a  lustre  upon  in- 
dividual men,  must,  in  their  application 
to  the  conduct  Of  nations,  be  chastened 
by  reflections  of  a  more  cautious  and  cal- 
culating cast.  That  generous  magnani- 
mity and  high-minded  disinterestedness, 
proud  distinctions  of  national  virtue, 
(and  happy  were  the  people  whom  they 
characterize,)  which,  when  exercised  at 
the  risk  of  every  personal  interest,  in  the 
prospect  of  every  danger,  and  at  the  sa- 
crifice even  of  life  itself,  justly  immorta- 
lize the  hero,  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be 
considered  justifiable  motives  of  political 
action  ;^because  nations  cannot  aflbrd 
to  be  chi\'alrous  and  romantic.'*  His- 
tory is  philosophy  teaching  by  example ; 
and  the  words  of  the  wise  are  treasured 
for  ages  that  are  to  come. 

«  *  The  age  of  chivalry,'  said  Mr  Burke, 
'  is  gone ;  and  an  age  of  economists  and 
calculators  has  succeeded  !*  That  an  age 
of  economists  and  calculators  is  come, 
we  have  indeed  every  night's  experience. 
But  what  would  be  the  surprise,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  gratification,  of  the 
mighty  spirit  of  Burke,  at  finding  his 
splendid  lamentation  so  happily  dispro- 
ved!—at  seeing  that  chivalrous  spuit, 
the  total  extinction  of  which  he  deplo- 
red, revive^  qud  minmd  rmt,— on  the 
very  benches  of  the  economists  and  cal- 
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culators  themselves  t— But  in  truth,  sir, 
it  rcnves  at  a  most  inconvenient  oppor- 
tunity. It  would  be  as  ill-advised  to  fol- 
low a  chivalrous  impulse  now,  as  it  would 
in  1608  have  beeq  inexcusable  to  disobey 
it  Under  the  circumstances  of  1808,  X 
would  again  act  as  I  then  acted.  But 
though  inapplicable  to  the  period  to  which 
it  was  applied,  I  confess  I  think  the  cau- 
tion which  I  have  just  quoted  does  apply 
with  considerable  force  to  the  present 
moment** 

And  again ; 

^  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  has  been  ar- 
gued by  more  than  one  honourable  Mem- 
ber  in  this  debate,  that  there  is  a  contest 
going  on  in  the  world,  between  the  spirit 
of  unlimited  monarchy,  and  the  spirit  of 
unlimited  democracy.  Between  these  two 
spirits,  it  may  be  said,  that  strife  is  either 
openly  in  action,  or  covertly  at  work, 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  Europe. 
It  is  true,  as  has  also  been  argued,  that 
in  no  former  period  in  history,  is  there  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  the  present,  as  in 
that  of  the  Reformation.  So  fiir  my  ho- 
nourable uiid  learned  friendf  and  the  ho- 
nourable Baronet^  were  justified  in  hold- 
ing up  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  as  an 
example  for  our  study.  The  honourable 
Member  for  Westminster,  too,  has  ob- 
served, that  in  imitation  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's policy,  the  proper  place  for  this 
country,  in  the  present  state  of  the  worl4 
is  at  the  head  of  free  nations  struggling 
against  arbitrary  power.  Sir,  undoubte£ 
ly  there  is,  as  I  have  admitted,  a  general 
resemblance  between  the  two  periods; 
forasmuch  as  in  both  we  see  a  conflict  of 
opinions ;  and  in  both,  a  bond  of  union 
growing  out  of  tliose  opinions,  which  ea- 
tablishes  between  parts  and  classes  of 
different  nations  a  stricter  communion 
than  belongs  to  communion  of  country. 
It  is  true,— it  is,  I  own  I  think,  a  formi- 
dable  truth,— that  in  this  respect  the  two 
periods  do  resemble  each  other.  But 
though  there  is  this  general  similarity, 
there  is  one  circumstance  which  mainly 
distinguishes  the  present  time  from  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  which,  though  hy 
no4neans  unimportant  in  itself  has  been 
overlooked  by  ail  those  to  whose  ai^giv- 
ments  I  am  now  referring.  Elizabeth  was 
herself  amongst  the  revolters  against  the 
authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but 
we  are  not  amongst  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  against  the  spirit  of 
unlimited  monarchy.  We  have  fought 
that  fight    We  have  taken  oar  station. 
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We  have  long"  apfo  assumed  a  character 
differing  altogether  from  that  of  tliose 
around  us.  It  may  have  been  the  duty 
and  the  interest  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
make  common  cause  with, — to  put  her- 
self at  the  head  of — those  who  supported 
the  Reformation  ;  but  can  it  be  either 
our  interest  or  our  duty  to  ally  ourselves 
with  Revolution? — Let  us  be  ready  to 
afford  refuge  to  the  sufferers  of  either 
extreme  party ;  but  it  is  not  surely  our 
policy  to  become  the  associate  of  either. 
Our  situation  no^v  i9  rather  what  that  of 
Elizabeth  would  have  been,  if  the  Church 
of  England  had  been  in  her  time  already 
completely  established  in  uncontested  su- 
premacy— acknowledged  as  a  legirimate 
settlement,  unassailed  and  unassailable 
by  Papal  power.  Does  my  honourable 
and  learned  friend  believe  that  the  policy 
of  Elizabeth  would  in  that  case  have  been 
the  same  ? 

"  Now  our  complex  constitution  is  es- 
tablished with  so  happy  a  mixture  of  its 
elements— its  tempered  monarchy  and 
its  regulated  freedom, — that  we  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  foreign  despotism, — 
nothing  at  home  but  from  capricious 
change.  We  have  nothing  to  fear, — un- 
less,  distasteful  of  the  blessings  which  we 
have  earned,  and  of  the  calm  which  we 
enjoy,  we  let  loose  again,  with  rash  hand, 
the  elements  of  our  constitution,  and  set 
them  once  more  to  fight  against  each 
other.  In  this  enviable  situation,  what 
have  we  in  common  with  the  stniggles 
which  are  going  on  in  other  countries, 
for  the  attainment  of  objects  of  which  we 
liave  been  long  in  undisputed  possession  ? 
We  look  down  upon  those  struggles  from 
the  point  to  which  we  have  happily  at- 
tained, not  with  the  cruel  delight  which 
is  described  by  the  poet,  as  arising  from 
the  contemplation  of  agitations  in  which 
the  spectator  is  not  exposed  to  share,  but 
with  an  anxious  desire  to  mitigate,  to  en- 
lighten,  to  reconcile,  to  save — ^by  our  ex- 
ample in  all  cases,  by  our  exertions  where; 
we  can  usefully  interpose. 

<*  Our  station,  then,  is  essentially  neu- 
tral^neutrul  not  only  between  contend- 
ing nations,  but  between  conflicting  prin- 
ciples. The  object  of  the  Government 
has  been  to  preserve  that  station ;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it,  to  main- 
tain peace.  By  remaining  at  peace  our- 
selves, we  best  seeure  Portugal ;  by  re- 
maining at  peace,  we  take  the  best  chance 
of  circumscribing  the  range,  and  shorten- 
ing the  duration,  of  the  war,  which  we 
could  not  prevent  from  breaking  out  be- 
tween France  and  Spain.  By  remaining 
at  peace,  we  shall  best  enable  ourselves 
to  take  an  effectual  and  decisive  part  in 
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any  contest  into  which  we  may  be  here- 
after forced  against  our  will." 

Mr  Canning  would  not  have  injured 
his  cause,  if  he  had  spoken  out  a  little 
raore  fully  even  than  he  did.  He 
might  have  said,  what  nobody  can  feel 
more  deeply  than  he  must  do,  that  the 
liberty  in  which  England  has  been, 
and  is  happy,  is  nnt  the  same  liberty 
for  which  the  Spanish  Constitutional- 
ists and  the  Italian  Carbonari  have 
been — doing  everything  but  fighting. 
That  it  is  not  the  same  thing  with  the 
French  Revolution  liberty,  of  whidi 
the  leaders  of  all  these  parties  have 
been  the  fond,  though  not  the  valiant 
adorers.  But  he  was  to  speak  not  as 
a  man,  but  as  a  minister ;  and  he  cer- 
tainly did  say  enough  to  vindicate  most 
effectually  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment he  represented,  tliroughuut  the 
long  and  intricate  train  of  "  sayings  and 
do'  ags"  that  preceded  the  declaration 
of  war  on  the  part  of  Louis  XVIII. 
By  our  ptoud  and  determined  adhe^ 
rence  to  our  neutrality,  we  prevent- 
ed any  of  the  other  allied  princes  from 
taking  part  in  the  French  war  against 
Spain.  The  paners  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment jjTove,  both  that  those  allies  were 
very  willing  to  come  forward,  and  that 
WE,  we  alone,  checked  them.  We  thus 
prevented  the  opening  of  a  war  of  that 
sort,  in  which  England  must  sooner  or 
later  have  joined.  We  secured  to  Spain 
that  she  should  at  least  have  but  one 
adversary  to  contend  with ;  and  this  an 
adversary  of  a  very  different  sort  from 
some  she  might  otherwise  have  had. 
We  did  all  for  Spain  that  we  could  do, 
short  of  rushing  into  a  war  in  which  it 
was  by  no  means  clear  that  the  Spa- 
nish Nation  was  about  to  enter  as 
A  nation.  And  has  not  the  result 
shewn^  that,  if  we  had  acted  other- 
wise, we  should  indeed  have  been  wor- 
thy of  haying  Cam  Hobhouses  for  Can- 
nings, and  Wilsons  for  Wellingtons.^ 

We  presume  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  as  a  general  ride,  that  when  a 
nation,  or  even  a  part  of  a  nation,  is  se- 
riously engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  liber  ty, 
or  of  any  other  good  thing,  that  nation, 
or  part  of  a  nation,  must,  as  the  world 
is  constituted,  rely  chiefly  upon  itself. 
There  is,  in  all  the  Itistory  of  mankind, 
no  instance  whatever  of  one  nation  be- 
ing obliged  to  another  for  its  domestic 
freedom.  Nor  is  there  any  example 
whatever  of  any  considerable  portion 
of  any  nation  achieving  any  signal  im- 
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paroYenieiit  in  r^^d  to  the  internal 
polity  of  that  nation^  without  greats 
strenuous^  and  devoted  exertion.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  dream  of  nations  heing 
made  free«  and  happy^  and  well-go- 
vierned^  hy  the  acts  of  forei^ers.  The 
good  is  to  he  theirs^  And  it  is  they  that 
must  work  for  iL  They  may  work 
i^ithout  success — ^that  is  the  chance  of 
the  world ;  hut  work  they  must.  If 
the  holy  thirst  of  freedom  he  strong 
within,  no  fear  hut  action  will  attest 
its  presence.  Desire  to  he  free,  and 
yet  fear  to  light  ? — The  thing  is  im- 
poflsihle.  Men  only  are  entitled  to  he 
firee ;  and  manhood  must  shew  itself  in 
other  shapes  than  paper  constitutions 
and  club  oarangues. 

The  result  of  the  Duke  D'Angou- 
leme's  march  is,  we  think,  the  most  hu- 
miliating affair  that  the  modem  histo- 
xj  of  the  European  world  has  recorded. 
No  nation  has  efer  exhibited  itself  in 
a  more  degraded  attitude  than  that  of 
Spain  is  at  this  moment.  Grant  that 
the  nation  was  divided ;  that  is,  indeed, 
most  true ;  but  still  it  was  divided 
only  into  two  great  parties.    The  po- 

n'ation  of  a  great  country  was  di\'i- 
between  two  sets  of  principles ; 
the  one  party  consisted  of  almost  all 
the  nobility  and  priesthood,  and  the 
prodigious  mass  of  the  agricultural 
population;  the  other  had  the  com- 
mercial interest,  the  sea-port  towns, 
the  prjesa,  the  army,  the  marine,  and 
the  government.  On  both  sides,  sure- 
ly, here  were  very  considerable  ma- 
terials for  a  struggle-— and  how  big, 
^re  the  day  of  action  came,  was  the 
talk  of  both!  But  what  have  they 
done  ?  Has  not  a  French  army  march- 
ed unopposed,  unchecked,  through  one 
of  the  strongest  countries  in  all  the 
world,  taken  possession  of  town  after 
town,  and  fortress  afler  fortress,  and 
at  last  unturned  the  ffovemment  de 
facto  of  tne  country,  (Slanged  every- 
thing— all  this  time  the  Spaniards 
Standing  by — no  matter  from  what 
motives — but  certainly  standing  by 
idle — ^mere  lookers  on  ?  What  sort  of  a 
nation  must  this  be?  Is  this  a  na- 
tion that  was  entitled  to  call  upon  he- 
roic England,  to  take  arms  on  her  side 
in  a  war  for  freedom  against  oppres- 
sion? What  sympathy  can  we  have 
with  a  people  capable  of  enduring  such 
insults?  Which  of  their  parties  is 
really  the  more  contemptible — the  con- 
stitutional party,  who,  in  possession  of 
.  Vol.  XIV. 
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the  reins  of  government,  hkve  seen 
their  country  invaded,  and  themaelvea  ' 
cooped  up,  and  at  last  their  power  an- 
nihilated, and  all  without  striking  one 
blow? — Or  the  royalist  party,  who, 
conscious,  as  they  have  all  along  said 
they  were,  that  the  great  majority  <tf 
the  population  of  a  country  containing 
ten  millions  of  inhabitants  was  on  their 
side,  were  contented  to  see  a  French 
army  come  in,  walk  over  their  knd, 
upturn  their  enemies,  unfetter  their 
king,  and  all  without  making  one  e& 
fort  that  deserves  to  be  talked  of  among 
the  warlike  tribes  of  Europe,  in  their 
own  behalf? — Where  is  it  diat  tho 
old  Spanish  spirit  has  taken  refuge  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  this  is  really  the  nfr« 
tion  of  1808 — ^the  noble  nation  of  Za« 
ragoza  ?  Is  it  on  such  a  soil  that  the 
tree  of  Liberty  can  thrive  ? — Was  it 
a  tree  of  this  growth  that  British  blood 
was  called  upon  to  water  ? 

The  Spaniards  have  nobody  to  thank 
for  their  present  abject  position  but 
themselves.  Had  any  stand,  worthy 
of  the  name  of  snch  a  nation,  'been 
made  anywhere,  in  the  whole  course  of 
this  business,  they  must,  at  this  mo- 
ment, have  been  a  thousand  miles 
above  the  mud  in  which  we  see  them 
hring.  In  the  first'  place,  had  they 
fought  anything  like  a  battle,  had 
they  shed  their  own  blood  and  that 
of  their  invaders,  like  men,  on  any 
one  spot  of  their  soil,  there  would  have 
sprung  up,  even  within  the  bosom  of 
France  herself,  a  spirit  in  their  favour, 
which  all  the  Bourbons  and  Chateau«» 
briands  in  the  world  could  not  have 
checked.  The  French  are  at  this  mo- 
ment a  well-governed  and  a  peaceful 
nation,  on  the  whole ;  but  everybody 
that  knows  anything,  knows  that  there' 
is  an  immense  body  of  men  in  France,* 
who  both  hate  the  Bourbons,  and  love 
the  name  of  liberty.  There  is  in  the 
French  Parliament  itself  a  powerful 
opposition  party — ^a  party  powerful  in 
rank,  in  wealth,  in  talent,  in  every  spe- 
des  of  influence.  Would  these  people . 
have  sat  still,  had  they  heard  the  tidings 
of  a  T3nrokse  warfare  carried  on  against 
the  army  of  D'AngouIeme  by  the  Spa- 
nish nation,  or  by  one  half  of  that 
nation  ?  Would  they  have  sat  still,  if 
they  had  heard  (and  this  was  more  like 
what  should  have  been)  of  a  Russian 
warfare  of  defence  carried  on  there— ^ 
a  warfare  like  that  which  deluged  the 
plains  of  Moskwa  with  bloody  and  oon« 
iS 
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•igued  the  towtti  of  Mowow  to  the 
umeii?  No-^experienee  has  made  ell 
men  judges  of  what  the  eventual  re^ 
eolt  of  a  conflict  between  a  mercenary 
i&yading  arrojr^  and  a  nation  armed 
ftr  liberty^  muat  be.  The  French 
lieople  have  abunoant  means  for  esti* 
miting  what  the  burdens  of  a  long 
and  hi^ardouB  war  are  to  themselves. 
One  battle--one  long>  bloodv^  serious 
Mttle^  however  the  victory  had  oone, 
mrottld  have  stopt  the  march  of  Ir  An- 

S^uleme»  and  made  KingLbuis ''  trem« 
e  in  his  Louvre/' 
'  If  it  had  not  done  thai  dir«etly» 
through  its  efiecton  the  French  theni*' 
lelvesy  it  wotdd  have  dbtie  so  quite  as 
eflbctuiUy  throuffh  its  influence  on  the 
people  of  EngUnd.  Mr  Canning^s 
speech  was  applicable  only  to  a  con- 
templated,  a  meditated^  or,  at  mosti  an 
fndpientiArarinSpaiil  But-^hadthe 
Spaniards  risen  in  a  storm  of  patriotie 
rage,  had  one  army  ao  risen^  and  so 
foughty  a  thrill  of  indignant  enthusi- 
aim  would  have  been  sent  home  to  the 
eore  of  every  heart  that  is  worthy  of 
king  called  English.  We  must  have 
mterfered-^we  could  not  have  helped 
it — The  voice  of  this  nation  would 
l^tve  been  as  loud  and  as  united  in  the 
fearless  and  uncalculating  cry  for  in- 
terference, as  it  was  in  1808.  It  is  idle 
to  talk  of  expediency,  and  mediation^ 
a|id  Vattd,  and  Q&tkVg,  and  Grotius 
de  Jure  Belli-^all  these  would  have 
been  forgotten  at  onee3  had  the  Eng- 
lish nation  been  once  fairly  oonvinc^ 
that  the  French  nation  was  arrayed  in 
war  against  a  Christian  people  willing 
to  bleed  for  freedom.  A  fire  would 
hl^ve  beeii  kindled  which  nothing  but 
blood  eould  have  duenched'-«y,  and 
Wellthgtoii  Would  have  been  the  first 
to  iihsheath  the  sword — ^that  sword 
Aat  had  already  delivered  Spain  and 
humbled  Fhinca  All  the  despots  in, 
the  world  might  have  banded  them- 
selves together,  and  they  would  have 
beenpowerless*  Would  Austria,  would 
^toMml,  have  dared  to  bring  their  ar- 
ndes  into  the  field  against  Spain  backed 
byEngknd?— No.  The  rulersof  these 
countries  are  Well  awtte  by  how  frail  a 
tenure  their  own  despotism  hangs— by 
how  slight  a  thread  the  sword  of  msult- 
ed  intellect  is  suspended  over  their  own 
nildleet-q>pressing  tfaitmes.  WomM 
he  of  Prussia,  Who  has,  like  Ferdinand^ 
nfomised,  and,  likeFetdinand,  fiyiiworn 
hittMelf,  and  this  to  a  people  ages  bo- 
foi(t  the  Spaniard  in  etery  species  of 


iatdkoludi  mcM*  Attd  leUjriooi  lIpM 
—a  people  raslly  wordiy  ofoeing  m$ 
— a  people  that,  ere  long,  must  be  and 
will  be  free^woald  he  have  dared  «0 
wiUidraw  his  standing  army  from  bin 
own  country  ?--that  standing  army 
of  ^Aret  fnmdred  thotutrnd  nun,  of 
means  of  whic^  that  small  and  poof 

Ptry  is  kept  for  the  present  Quie^ 
as  a  dog  is  kept  quiet  b  v  chains 
and  starvation  ? — ^Would  he  of  Austria 
have  dared  to  march  for  Spain>  leavii^ 
itafy  behind  him?  None  of  these 
powers  would  have  dared  to  stir.  £ng« 
land  being  once  the  declared  ally  of  a 


ofUberty.  For  well  do  they  all  knowi 
that,  as  Mr  Canning  said  it»  th^e  iiu 
at  this  moment^  a  spirit  strngsling  aU 
over  themis-govemed  realms^  Europe 
u^nst  despotic  swav — and  well  da 
wey  all  know,  that  the  outbreaking^ 
of  that  spirit  have  been  repressed  hf 
them  and  their  enormous  oveigrowtt 
standing  armiesi  simplv  because  the 
uprisen  have  not  mixed  wisdom  with 
their  ery  for  fheedom— in  other  wofds^ 
because  they  have  shewn  themsdvct 
td  be  the  pupils,  not  of  the  rational 
England  of  1688,  but  of  the  phreiH 
sied  France  of  1791— ^nd  have,  there* 
fbre,  wanted  the  eupport  of  the  mighty 
mind  of  England,  and  the  confideBOt^ 
of  all  those  men  among  and  arooni 
themselvesj  who,  preserving  the  xm 
of  tlieir  reason  in  the  midst  of  their 
discontent,  refuse  to  embark  in  a 
cause  which  they  see  wants  the  twi^ 
great  characteristics  of  being  uphdd 
according  to  the  magnificent  preeedeni 
afibrded  by  the  historv  of  £n^and; 
and,  by  consequence,  (fbr  this  is  JHI 
to  be  a  consequence,)  of  being  coun<* 
tenanoed  by  the  energetic  sympathy 
of  the  nation  that  has  for  so  many 
ages  stood  idone  iu  her  liberty — Uial 
nation,  whose  voice,  when  oi&Oe  iwned^ 
sends  the  irresistible  note  of  impuks 
or  of  terror  into  the  ears  and  the  beaita 
both  of  Nations  and  of  Bangs. 

Wliat  King  Louis  may  do  now,  fit 
ill  impossible  to  guess.  The  French 
government,  the  government  of  an  en- 
ughtened  nation  fike  France,  must  feel 
shame,  as  well  as  ourselves,  in  the 
contemplation  of  what  the  Spaniatda 
of  all  parties  have  shewn  themselvos 
sunk  to.  They  must  be  satisfied^  now, 
diat  there  is  no  party  in  Spain  capaUe 
of  ooneentrating  and  Q|neaxinff  the 
aeattered  and  shattered  eneig^  of  diat 
Oatibn,  under  anything  like  a  mode- 
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ratesTBtttliorgoTerBiiient  Theodii«> 
itittttioiialifti,  and  the  royalitts^  hare 
shewn  theniBelTes  eqnally  destitute  of 
ill  real  pride  and  manhood.  And  aa  for 
Uie  poo^  pidable  phantom  that  wean 
the  name  of  Kin^  we  art»  satiifled  that 
there  is  not  olie  roan  in  Europe  who 
entertains  a  more  profound  feeling  of 
oontempt  for  him.  and  all  his  proceed- 
fngs^  than  Louis  XVIII.  himself*  Fcnr 
I/>uis^  though  perhaps  an  indiffisrent 
writer  of  pamphletSyOas  shewn  him^ 
feelf^  by  hiK  own  conduct  ever  since  hit 
testoration,  to  be  a  man  of  great  judg* 
inent^  fbrbearance,  and  skill  in  govern- 
ing, under  circumstances  of  the  most 
perplexing  difficulty.  Louis^  therefore, 
must  be  a  man  of  sense  and  talent ; 
pnd  as  such^  he  must  despise  his  bro^ 
ther  Bourbon.  We  have  little  doubt 
that  tile  French  government  already 
^ore  than  half  repents  that  interfe- 
rence>  whi(ih,  besides  the  perilous  pre^ 
cedent  it  has  established — a  precedent 
that  may  be  turned  against  France 
lierself,  as  probably  as  against  anj 
other  oounti^  in  Europe— has  termi- 
^ted,  to  all  intents  ana  purposes^  Just 
where  it  began.  It  has  so  terminated, 
because  it  leaves  Spain  in  as  disunited, 
^d,  of  course,  in  as  dangerous  a  statcf^ 
as  it  found  her.  If  Spun  was  an  ob^ 
Ject  of  alarm  to  Prance,  under  the  Cwr- 
tes  government,  will  it  be  lesa  so,  un- 
i9er  the  eovemment  of  such  a  creature 
as  Ferdmand ; — a  government  which 
Win,  of  course,  go  on  doing  what  it 
can  to  keep  up  the  discontent  of^  at 
least,  one  great  party  of  this  sorely  ^- 
Mded  people ; — a  government  which, 
'until  the  leopard  changes  his  spots. 
Will  never  act  anything  but  folly,  im- 
becility, and  cruelty,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  obstinacy,  ignorance,  and  bi- 

got£y? 

Tne  base  tergiversations  of  such  ge- 
nerals and  armies  as  the  Spaniards 
have  had,-^the  meannesses  of  which 
their  chief  men,  both  of  peace  and 
war,  have  been  guilty— the  profligacy 
and  cowardice  of  individuals, — ^bave 
been  on  a  par  with  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  nation,  as  a  Nation,  and  of 
its  parties,  as  parties.— In  a  word. 
Spam  seems  to  be  a  state  broken  up, 
entirely  destitute  of  any  rallying  pointy 
of  principle  that  command  a  nationd 
innuence,  and  incapable  of  either  do- 
ing or  suflbring  anything  as  becomes 
%  nation  worthy  of  demanding  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  free. 

Her  fate  holds  o\it  one  more  lesson 


to  the  ootitfnehtal  nations  bf  |l!uiope< 
She  has  had  the  fklrest  opportunittea 
that  any  nation  could  have  desiied  fid 
have,  and  she  haa  lost  them  all.  Tha 
nation  that  really  thhrsts  for  freedom; 
must  look  to  history.  No  nation  hai 
ever  derived  liberty  from  the  insurred^ 
tlon  of  a  mercenary  army^  j^o  nadon 
has  ever  derived  liberty  ifom  the  int^ 
fbrence  of  foreigners.  No  nation  need 
come  before  the  world,  demanding  % 
berty  as  her  right,  urpess  the  nation 
be  prepared  for  national,  and  the  indi* 
vidnals  of  that  nation,  for  individual 
efiR>rts  and  sufferings.  Think  of  our 
poorlittlecountry  of  Scotland— «  doiin; 
try  not  stronger,  nor  nearly  so  strong| 
as  the  north  of  Spain, — and  contain- 
ing, even  now,  not  a  fifth  part  ^ 
the  Spanish  population.  This  poo^ 
fittle  country,  five  hundred  years  ag4 
was  assaulted  by  a  king  inflnitely 
mare  powerful  than  Louis  XVIII.,  at 
Ihe  head  of  an  army  infinitely  greater, 
in  proportion  to  the  habits  of  the 
time,  than  the  Duke  of  Angouleme's^ 
—(it,  indeed,  consisted  of  the  verjr 
same  number ;)  and  d}d  not  we,  did 
not  this  poor  little  nation,  scatt^  a^ 
this  mighty  army  like  chaff»  in  one 
summers  day's  bloody  work  ?  And  yefjt 
it  is  to  us,  among  others,— it  is  to  the 
deseendiants  of  the  men  who  a^ted  Ih 
this  style,  when  their  frfsedpm  was  it 
stake,— it  is  to  us,  that  the  deluded  Qf 
^  desperate  Whigs  were  bawling  for  mo« 
ney,  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pencil, 
to  Keep  the  great  country  t/t  Spain— ^ 
eountry  to  whidi  we  are  but  as  a  very 
amall  province, — ^to  enable  that  great 
country,which  contains  five  times  mo^e 
population  and  wealth  than  ours  do^ 
ttoWi  ftnd  fifty  tinges  more  than  it  did 
in  the  days  of  Bannockbum,  to  repel 
from  her  soil  a  French  army,  which, 
had  it  landed  on  our  soil,  would  have 
been  exterminated  in  three  weeks !— ^ 
l^irkaldy  subscribing  for  Castillef— r 
But  really  the  sul^ect  is  too  mielancho* 
ly  to  be  jested  with.  Nugent,  Wilson, 
Light,  and  a  young  plasgow  spark, 
who  thought  a  steam -boat  dinner 
something  quite  superb,  and  a  few 
more  similar  noodles,  going  out  to  as- 
sist the  country  of  Pelayo,  and  The 
Great  Captain,  to  shake  off  the  Duke 
of  Angouleme  I  What  will  these  wise^ 
acres  say  for  themselves,  when  Parlia- 
ment meets  ?  Do  they  expect  to  be  re- 
ceived with  anything  |>ut  a  universal 
shout  of  derision? 

When  General  Pepe  came  to  lEng^ 
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Und,  fVom  the  heroic  display  of  Nea- 
poHtan  Garbonarism^  he  was  fetS  bj 
the  Whigs  ;  and  now^  when  Riego,  a 
poor  miserable  creature,  who  never  did 
anything  memorable  in  all  his  life, 
except  one  feat  of  military  mutineering, 
and  who  conducted  himself  tlirough- 
>ut  this  last  affidr  with  just  as  much 
l^rigand  cruelty ,  and  just  as  little  sense 
and  spirit,  as  any  other  Spaniard  of 
1893,  when  this  roan  is  put  to  death, 
what  a  cry  they  make !  a  monument, 
forsooth,  for  Don  Rafael  del  Riego ! 
Absurdly,  no  doubt,  uselessly,  and, 
perhaps,  all  things  considered,  wrong- 
fully  too,  has  Ferdinand  acted  to  this 
roan  :  but,  were  we  not  prepared  for 
a  civil  war  ?  and  did  we  dream  that  no 
blood  was  to  be  shed  at  all,  either  on 
the  field  or  the  scaffold  ?  The  affair  is 
too  contemptible  to  receive  a  moment's 
notice  from  any  man  of  sense ;  but, 
certainly,  it  is  very  consistent  in  those 
.who  presented  Sir  Robert  with  a  sword, 
to  give  Don  Rafael  a  cenotaph. 

That  despotism  is  destined  to  be 
extinguished  in  Europe  at  no  distant 
date,  no  man  can  doubt  But  this 
sad  business  of  Spain,  with  all  its  cir- 
cumstances of  folly,  meanness,  rash- 
ness, and  imbecility,  furnishes  the 
best  of  all  possible  evidence,  by  what 
sorts  of  men,  and  principles,  and  mea- 
,  fures,  its  "  fatal  day"  is  most  likely  to 
be  procrastinated. 

We  have  disdained  to  go  into  mi-^ 
nute  criticism  of  the  details,  that  have"^ 
as  yet  reached  us  of  Ferdinand's  pro- 
ceedings under  the  circumstances  of  his 
.  present  proud  and  happy  restoration. 
One  thing,  however,  we  may  just  no- 
.  tioe,  because  its  effects  are  not  confined 
to  Spain;  we  mean  his  determination 
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not  to  hold  by  the  contraets  entered 
into  by  the  late  government  with  the 
English  stock-jobbers.  This  is  cer- 
tainly idiotcy  itself  embodied.  If  fo- 
reign merchants  are  not  to  be  safe  in 
their  dealings  with  the  ostensible  go- 
vernments of  countries,  what  becomes 
of  their  assistance  in  ail  cases  of  fu- 
ture need  and  emergency  ?  The  Spa- 
niards are  unable,  confessedly  so,  to 
raise  the  immediate  funds  necessary 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  admini- 
stration within  their  own  country; 
thev  will,  assuredly,  get  no  more  froin 
without — and  who  cannot  see  the  con- 
sequence ?  Money  might  have  lent 
some  energy  even  to  the  government 
of  a  Ferdinand — ^but,  at  all  events, 
without  it  he  is  weak  as  a  weanling. 
And  then,  think  of  the  abject  soul  ca- 
pable of  declaring  himself  to  have  been 
a  quiet  slave  so  long,  in  a  country 
where  he  tells  us  he  has  been  all  along 
"  seated  in  the  hearts"  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  !  And,  to  con- 
clude, look  at  the  absurdity,  and  worse 
than  absurdity,  of  which  he  convicts 
himself ;  for,  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  is  a  proposition  not  one  whit 
more  indisputable,  than  that,  if  the 
government  de  facto,  (he  himself  be- 
ing the  nominsU  head  of  it  too,)  had 
no  right  to  borrow  money,  it  had  no 
right  to  perform  any  other  function 
of  government.  It  follows,  that  every 
man  who  has  been  executed  for  mur- 
der in  Spain,  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  has  been  yKKiYferei^  There 
.was  only  this  one  thing  wanting  to 
complete  the  picture  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  Spain,  and  '^  Yo  el  Rby  Aa- 
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Dear  N. 
Why,  y« — I  think  pretty  much  as 
70a  do.  It  is  not  worth  a  cutting  np.  I 
am  sorry  for  it,  for  I  never  was  in  such 
good  humour  in  my  life ;  and  I  alwavs 
observe,  that,  when  I  am  perfectly 
pleased  with  myself,  and  quite  over- 
flowing as  it  were  with  the  milk  of 
kindness,  I  am  in  the  best  order  pos- 
sible for  tearing  an  unfortunate  rascal 
of  a  scriobler  all  to  rap.  Nothing 
can  he  a  more  mistaken  idea  than  that 
a  thorough-going,  cut-and-thmst  sort 
of  a  critic  is  ex  officio  an  ill-natured 
man.  The  poor  devils  who  <ry  to  be 
severe,  and  who  grin  as  hideously  as 
if  under  the  impression  of  a  half  pound 
of  Glauber's  salts,  or  other  diabolical 
compost,  while  exercising  the  act  d 
severity,  are,  no  doubt,  suffering  from 
unpleasant  feelings.  They  think,  while 
sticking  in  their  lancet,  generally  as 
blunt  as  the  razor  of  a  barber's  appren- 
tiee  after  the  forty-fifth  patient  has 
passed  under  his  hands  on  a  Sunday 
morn,  that  they  are  committing  mur- 
der, and  rejoice  in  the  circumstance, 
like  the  Turpin-like  lads  who  sent  the 
worthy  Weare  on  a  visit  to  an  eminent 
diaracter  in  the  other  world.  There 
are  such  bilious,  yellow-visaged,  un- 
der-sized, gaU-blaidders  of  devils  ex- 
tant, beyond  doubt — ^mostly  Whigs, 
of  course.    Just  read  some  of  the  at- 

"^  tacks  in  the  Liberal,  and  other  venom- 
ous, spider-like  little  books  on  us.  Kit, 
and  you  will  see  what  I  mean.  The 
tea  has  soured  on  the  stomachs  of  the 
wheezing  animak  shortly  after  break- 
fast ;  and,  as  they  have  had  no  din- 
ner, the  seventh  cup  of  Bohea  at  the 
evening  potatbn  has  exasperated  them 
into  an  aodity  quite  irrepressible.  God 
bdpthem!  I  am  not  at  all  angry  with 
the  poor  vagabonds,  but  sincerely  pray 

'  that  they  may  give  up  the  simple 
trade  of  botchel  calumny,  and  take  to 
some  lawfhl  calling,  in  which  thty 
might  cut  a  figure  as  exemplary  men- 


milliners  or  tailors,  commendable  to 
the  usual  fraction. 

On  the  contrary,  a  man  in  sound 
health,  well  fed  on  five  meals  a^y» 
supplied  with  wholesome  nutriment, 
kept  in  proper  exercise  of  mind  or 
body,  or  both,  able  to  take  his  quantum 
of  fluid  from  his  morning  gun  of  moun- 
tain dew^  down  to  his  concluding  liba- 
tion of  cold  punch,  or  hot  toddy,  or  the 
blood  of  Bourdeaux — [on  state  days, 
and  holidays,  of  course,  for  economy  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  there  is  no 
sense  in  sporting  claret  on  plebeians, 
who  would  not  know  it  from  catsup]]— 
a  man  who  despises  not  Orinoco,  nor 
scruples  to  dissipate  a  cigar  into  thin 
air— such  a  man,  I  say,  is  quite  hap- 
py, benignant,  and  milky-minded, 
while  dissecting  a  jackass.  He  thinks 
no  more  of  it  than  he  does  of  taking 
off  the  thigh  of  a  woodcock  after  a 
heartv  dinner  of  five  courses.  In  the 
world  of  everyday  life,  who  is  jollier 
than  a  fox-hunter,  more  cheery-spi- 
rited than  a  fowler,  more  sweet- 
souled  than  an  angler  ?  Nobody  at  all. 
The  true  bloody-minded,  blood-snuff- 
ing cannibals,  are  your  fellows  who 
whine  about  the  destruction  of  animal 
life,  and  long  for  the  perfectibility  of 
man  by  the  massacre  of  some  millions 
of  his  species.  Such  was  Oswalds- 
such  was  Robespierre — such  is  * 
We  mags  war  on  vermin — they  are  our 
natural  prey — and  we  carry  on  the 
massacre— -chase  with  as  much  jocu- 
laritv  and  free-heartedness  as  ever  Ce- 
cil Forrester — I  beg  pardon — ^my  Lord 
Forrester,  felt,  when  siving  a  cheery 
tallyho  at  the  tail  of  the  best  pack  of 
hounds  in  Leicestershire. 

Therefore,  feeling,  as  I  do,  such  an 
elation  of  spirits,  I  am  eony  that  Blue 
and  Yellow  is  such  dull  carrion  this 
quarter.  There  are  scarcely  three  ar- 
ticles in  it  worth  abusing.  It  is  noor 
work  to  be  running  a  dn^  after  a  dead 
cat.    You  may  take  in  toe  beagles  by 


*  Thank  you,  Tira,  I  have  no  fancy  to  be  brought  up  before  the  Chief  Justice  in 
Banco  Regis,  on  an  information.     I  shall  pocket  Uie  name,  if  you  please.— C.  N. 
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h,  bm  von  can  newt  impoae  It  <m 
younelf  «i  a  real  hunt,  no  more  than 
jrou  can  make  believe  that  Oon- 
idence,  or  Bellamira,  or  Fiddledo* 
dfivil,  U  a  real  traoBdy.  So,  aa  I  aaid 
in  the  first  line  of  mj  letter,  I  agree 
with  you  as  to  the  mezpediency  of 
wasting  an  article  on  this  Number  of 
the  £mnbui]g^.  I  snail  throw  a  few 
lemarkf  on  it  off  my  atomaeh  in  a  kind 
of  miscellsneotts  way,  leaving  you 
^te  at  liberty  to  print  them,  or  keep 
my  MS.  as  foodi>  yoor  pipe,  aeoord* 
ing  as  may  be  moat  agreeable  to  your 


The  Ant  article  is  on  the  Funding 
^Fstem,  and  is,  of  oourse,  full  of  all 
the  usual  humbug  and  jn^^glery  of 
arithmetical  fanfaronade.  Figures  in 
proper  hands  can  be  brought  to  prove 
anytlung.  I  own  I  have  not  read  the 
article.  Luckily^  in  turning  over  the 
pagea  farther  ^rward,  I  found  [[pi 
960^  it  confessed  that  the  computa* 
tlona  on  which  the  reviewer  raked 
were  made  by  Mr  Joseph  Hume.  I 
feU  quite  satisfied,  and  read  no  mors. 
t  remember  the  adventures  of  that 
eminent  figure-fiujtor  with  Jonathan 
Croker  of  Watlii^  Street,  John  WiU 
aon  Croker  of  tne  Admiralty,  and 
others.  I  reooUected  inter  aUa  hia 
having  made  the  agreeable  error  of 
eleven  millions  in  a  sum  of  seventeen^ 
and  was  easy  in  my  mind  as  to  the 
correctness  or  the  Review*  There  ia 
aomething  rash— something  intensely 
•poony,  in  fact,  in  the  reviewer's  blab* 
bing  on  Hume,  and  exhibiting  him  in 
print. 

In  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  Joseph 
IsverywelL  It  would  require  takvUs 
and  patience  superhuman  to  follow  any 
nan  through  a  maae  of  figures,  oale«« 
lated  with  seeming  aeeuracy  down  to 
half  farthings,  embarrassed  by  fifty  in^i 
termediate  «'  tottks,"  until  they  all 
nerge  in  theffrand'^totileof  the  whole." 
The  Oppoeitton  cheer,  at  wane, 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  Miniiterialiata 
know  nothing  about  the  matter.  At 
last,  up  geto  the  groaning  officer,  whose 
department  it  is  to  reftite  Jose]^,  and 
in  a  apeeeh  as  yawn-begettmg  aa 
Hume's  own«  proves  that  every  state- 
ment of  the  honourable  gentleman  op* 
podte  is  wrong,  humbly  submitting 
to  the  House,  and  ofibring  to  prove, 
1^  respectable  evidence,  if  required,  at 
the  bar,  that  three  times  four  is  no 
nsore  ^n  twelve,  and  by  no  meana 
nineteen,  much  less  thirty-one,    as 


auted  by  the  Honounble  Member  fiir 
Montrose.  In  r^y,  Hume  adndt^ 
that  there  is  some  error,  he  bdieves;  in 
the  detailsi  but  ia  quite  auie  the^rns* 
eiple  is  correct,  and  withdraws  hia  miH 
don  for  the. present.  Bennett,  tbeo^ 
Of  some  person  of  that  f^rade,  riaea^ 
and  compliments  his  friend  on  hte 
skill,  and  perseverance  In  hunting  ooi^ 
ruption  to  its  inmoet  jeecwca  and 
the  afiir  ia  over.  Next  mornii^  the 
dirtv*foped  papers  refer  their  readcra 
to  the  very  aUe  and  aoeurate  speech 
of  Mr  Hume  last  night,  and  the  lilds 
Whig  journals  throughout  the  .pro- 
vinoes,  repeat  the  cuckoo  cry  of  ''very 
able— very  able,  indeed  accurate  man 
««>«masing  induscry ;"  and  that  beau* 
tifnl  body  among  ourselves,  the  Flueb* 
lesa,  God  bless  them  1  "  must  admit, 
that,  after  all,  Mr  Hume  ia  a  man  of 
considerable  talents,  and,  in  reidity, 
baa  done  a  mat  deal  of  .good."  All 
the  while>  tneie  are  not  three  linea  in 
the  ao  lauded  speech,  which  d&  noa 
contain  a  piece  of  block  headiam,  or 
mendacity.    Ai/ai  iia  le  tmmde. 

You  may  think  that  I  am  treating 
the  really  important  qneation  of  tfaa 
Funding  System  too  lightly,  in  ieeol« 
ving  it  merely  into  a  disqniaition  on 
the  nothingneas  of  audi  a  nnmbug  e$ 
Mr  Hume ;  but  if  I  were  called  en 

S  any  thing  worth  attending  to^  i 
ould  ^eak  difierently.  But  I  aaa 
only  waiting  acrnpa  on  a  acrap-book. 
I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  artidt 
of  the  Whig  reviewer— for  I  beg  leave 
to  repeati  have  not  read  it— ehewa  na 
how  we  are  ruined  in  consequence  eC 
the  anti-whiggoaty  of  our  ChanoeU 
Ion  of  the  Exchequer;  proving  hap» 
pily— though  perhaps  with  a  hnngiy 
un^anufllng  of  the  diatant  feast,  of 
wnieh,  thank  Heaven,  there  is  aa 
chance  irhatever  of  a  Whig^a  narti* 
king--^that  had  the  fifty-heided,  np« 
brained,  Uood-be^mtteeed,  filth-b^ 
getting  Juggernaut  of  Wlnggery,  beet 
the  idol  at  Downing«^treet»  Koglaai 
would  be  just  now  one  entire  and  pc«» 
feet  chrysolite.  Wetooweilicmenber 
iheexhilMtionof  Lord  Henry  Pattys 
kodi€f  my  Lord  Laadadowne^^to  be 
taken  in  bvthia  cogging  oant.  If  ever 
n  series  of  financJiTciparations  merit* 
ed  full  and  unsparms  measure  of 
eontempt,  for  imbedhty  and  acn* 
sense,  mixed  with  outrageous  breach 
of  promise,  \jtx,  gr,  the  doubling  of 
the  income  tax,  after  the  whole  |iadc 
had  been  yelping  in  foU  choma  ^ainat 
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ili  eziilenoe,  in  the  moct  modified 
•Ute,^  and  ihufliing  di^dt^  of  le^ 
gerdenunn,  it  was  moiied  by  those 
•donted  in  the  brief-— ^lappy  word — 
the  orief  administration  of  the  wretch- 
ed Talents  ;  and  if  we  forget  them,  it 
is  only  because  we  are  absorbed  by 
ib^  oontemnlation  of  the  more  heinous 
villainies  ot  the  faction. 

And,  again,  we  are  too  well  used  to 
bear  of  Eng^d's  ruin  in  the  pwrtica- 
lar  of  its  funds,  to  be  much  mghteD- 
ed.  Hume— not  ezacdy  Joseph,  but 
David,  a  man  a  ieetU  more  famous-^ 
some  aeventy  years  ago,  pronounced  us 
bankrupt  Many  have  been  the  simiF- 
lar  prophecies  sincew  In  1796,  Tom 
Faine  proved,  in  a  most  mathematical 
manner,  that  in  twenty  years  firom  that 
time,  the  English  funding  svstem 
would  be  demolished  totally ;  and  Gob- 
bett  was  so  enraptured  with  the  aoeo- 
racy  of  the  demonstration,  that  he,  as 
we  all  know,  diatntenred  a  baboon  or 
a  negro,  (I  forget  wfaidi,)  and  brought 
over  the  bones  as  the  identical  skeleton 
of  die  brandy*bibbing  advocate  of  the 
Rights  of  Man.  Cobfaett  has  since  put 
off  the  date  to  Mav  18SS ;  on  which 
day  he  was  to  broil  nimself  on  a  Grid* 
iron ;  of  which  he  gave  an  accurate 
likeness  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  his 
Begisters,  if  the  bubble  did  not  burst 
—'if  there  was  not,  ss  he  called  it,  a 
puff  out.  I  should  be  sorry,  indeed, 
to  hear  that  he  was  taken  at  his  word ; 
kft  I  conld  better  spare  a  better  man. 

Now,  sir,  I  never  despaired  of  the 
stability  of  UTiy  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country.  Before  Trafalgar  was 
fought,  I  said,  and  enforced  my  saying 
by  the  British  argument  of  a  rump 
and  doaen,  that  theEnglish  fleet  would 
eweep  the  French  and  Spaniards  off  the 
sea.  When  Buonaparte  waa  moving 
on  Waterloo,  I  said  he  would  be 
smashed  before  the  Duke  of  Welling^ 
ton ;  and  that  the  ever-to-be-honour- 
ed flag  of  Old  England  would  wave 
where  the  leopards  of  Harry  the  King 
had  waved  long  ago^-o ver  the  conquer- 
ed walla  of  Paris.  I  was  reminded  of 
the  talents  of  Napoleon^-his  mighty 
BMrshsls— his  entnusiastic  soldier^-^ 
his  undoubted  knowledge  of  war— his 
well-won  fkme  as  a  great  captain  ;—I 
was  assailed  besides  by  the  Jacobin 


abng,  ofirhSch  yvtt  wm^iee  a  speduMi 
inHobhonscrsLettersiimnFsiiab'ii^iieh 
alwaya  sung  defeat  and  disgnce  to 
England,  and  njdeed  in  the  hoped-for 
approach  of  a  new  meas  of  raunier.  I 
made  no  re^y^I  merely  ofoed  the 
wager.  I  said  nothing  against  the  aiu 
guments,  which  provedj  to  the  satisfii^ 
tion  c^  Sir  Richard  Philippe,  and  other 
philosophers,  that  we  ahould  be  oveiw 
thrown ;  for  I  trusted  in  the  bayonets 
and  the  bottom  of  the  soldiery  ths» 
MmvMK  was  beaten  in  the  field,  and  the 
honour  and  steadiness  of  oflioers,  wheee 
backs  an  enemv  Nsvsn  had  seen  in  n 
lout ;  and  disdained  to  aigue  on  the 
■ul^ect.  That  feeling  do  I  carry  into 
everything  oonnected  with  my  coun- 
try. I  trust  in  our  nresent  ministers; 
not  because  I  care  a  farthing  about  any 
indiridual  atateaman  among  them,  bat 
because  I  know  that  any  ministry  p«ir 
forward  to  represent  Tory  feeling, 
must  have  the  mtereats  of  the  country 
in  their  inmost  hearto ;  and  beeauae  I 
know  also,  that  any  ministry  diosen  by 
that  party,  which,  with  about  a  down 
exoeptiona,  contains  all  the  intellectj 
in  every  department  of  intellect^  of 
Engknd,  must  have  Uie  talents  and 
knowledge  requisite  for  the  due  guar* 
diansfaip  and  promotion  of  those  int^ 
zests.  The  financial  bark  may  be  teD»» 
pest-tost ;  but  lost  it  will  not  be,  while 
m  the  hands  of  our  chsnceihws.  Ced- 
ing this  aa  plaiidy  as  I  feel  the  goose- 
quill  in  my  fingers,  I  shall  not  bother 
myself  with  the  first  three^and-forty 
pages  of  the  77th  Number  of  the  Ediv- 
burgh  Review.  Spemo  Hvuvujum 
gieniepennd.  (Pardon  the  pun.)  I 
despise  Hume  with  fiyingpen,  and  pass 
on.  The  general  fama  against  JOi> 
seph  is  not  relieved  bv  the  charseter  Of 
the  Review,  in  whicn  his  condurions 
are  adopted  as  infiiliible.  Do  you  ilbt 
remember  some  of  its  contributors  in 
former  days— Chalmers,  I  believe ;  for 
he  used  to  sully  himself  by  dabbling 
in  the  sable  stream,  bdbre  we  fright- 
ened him  away,  by  our  execution  of 
the  infidels  'gravely  asserting,  and 
"'S^iHi^'  P«ge  <Kfter  psffe,  on  &  as- 
■ertion^  that  nine-tenAa  of  the  peo- 
{de  of  England  were  paupers,  support- 
ed by  poor-rates  extorted  fhnu  the 
other  tenth  ?*  This  bedlamite  proposi- 


"  Ai  this  pieos  of  shnost  beastly  itamdity  may  appear  incredible  to  those  who  have 
iBr|Otten  the  Imek  Nmnbeis  of  ths  Edmbmi^that  ii,  of  ooone,  everybody  exeat  pio- 
l^monal  people  Uke  ourselTes— we  shall  copy  it  verbatim.   In  the  58th  Nambtf  of  that 
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tioDj  wlHcih  one  travld  think  BhoaM 
have  startled  anybody  with  ears  of  any 
kngth  abort  of  a  yard,  waa  groonded 
on  the  fact,  that  in  a  year  of  great  dis- 
tress^ 900,000  people  were  returned  as 
paupers;  and  the  reviewer,  with  a 
jmowledge  of  division  worthy  of  the 
great  Joseph  himself,  discovered,  with 
nraeh  art  and  pains,  that  that  sum  is 
the  tenth  part  of  ten  millions  i  Shade 
«f  the  much-injured  Cocker !  what  an 
immensity  of  misery  you  have  escaped, 
by  leaving  the  terrestrial  globe  bdfoie 
the  days  of  Whig  computers ! 

Artide  theseoond,  on  the  Game  Laws 
—a  set  of  rehashed  jokes,  by  the  reve- 
TCod  iester  of  the  Edinburgh,  Sydney 
Smyth,  who  obviously  is  growing  very 
old — ^is  appended  to  tne  name  of  a  poor 
pamphlet,  (concerning  whieh,  most 
judiciously,  not  a  vrord  is  said  in  the 
Review,)  by  the  Honourable  and  Re- 
verend William  Herbert,  the  facetious 
snthor  of  Helga,  and  odier  excellent 
ieux'despnt,  much  lauded  in  the  Edin- 
Dunfa  Review,  and  highly  patronised 
by  tne  confectioners.  £et  it  pass.  Fo- 
Uai  tfuantum.  After  it,  the  third  ap- 
tide,  on  the  intolerabb  imposture 
of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  which  is  need- 
lessly cut  up,  may  waddle.  With  them, 
let  the  sixth  artisle,  on  Foreign  Wool, 
spun  out  by  some  wooUy-brained  Bi^ 
laamite,  march  in  company.  And  the 
tenth,  on  Geolqf^y,  shall  slumber  un- 
cut by  me^ — How  interef?.ing  a  selec- 
tion we  have  hitherto  got  through ! 

The  fifth  article  is  on  the  pam- 
phlets lately  published  by  the  mem- 
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bera  of  the  Ficneh  royal  fioiiy.  ThU 
the  simple  ftct  of  thar  bciiig  wnttea 
by  persons  of  that  rank,  wowd  aofiee 
to  get  them  pietty  vonndly  drossd  by 
the  Whigamoie,  waa.  quite  to  be  ex- 
pected:  I  own,  however,  that  I  did 
not  think  he  would  have  had  the  can- 
dour to  avow,  as  he  has  done,  in  the 
▼ery  opening  aentenoes  of  hia  rritigne, 
the  existence  of  sadi  a  feeling.  He 
begins,  indeed,  by  a  tirade  agaunst  aR 
royal  authora.  Bvt  I  can  aasaie  tina 
reviewer,  that  he  is  very  ill-adviaed» 
when  he  tlunlos  proper  to  d0  over  af^u 
anything  which  Croker  has  already 
handled,  as  every  one  will  confieas 
who  will  compare  this  article  with  that 
on  the  same  suliject  which  appealed 
in  the  Quasterly.  It  is  a  poor  csLhihi- 
tion ;  but  the  last  jtege  is  by  a  diflcp- 
ent  band  fimn  the  resL  And  what  a 
hand!  The  editor  of  the  Dacheaae 
D'Aiigooleme's  Memoirs  reprobate^ 
with  proper  gentlemanly  fcding,  as 
indecent  order  made  by  the  viUaina 
who  were  in  power  when  the  BonrboB 
ladiea  were  in  captivity.  He  justly 
remarks,  that  the  phraseolqgy  of  the 
order  is  untranslaleable  into  £ngMsh  ; 
on  which  the  reviewer  fliea into  apaa* 
sum,  and  with  great  good  taste,  pco> 
found  r^ard  for  truth,  and  deeorani 
style  of  language,  reminds  us  of  the 
unhappy  lady — unhappy,  because  she 
waa  profligate — who,  for  our  sins,  was 

£'ven  us  as  a  queen.  He  silences,  as 
i  imagines,  the  editor  by  one  wotd, 
*'  Milan.  Talk,  indeed,  of  ooa  lan- 
guage having  no  name  for  the  act  of 


work,  is  an  artide  on  the  Causes  and  Care  of  Pauperism,  (p.  262,  &c.  vd.  89,)  and  a 
■upplement  to  it,  as  inserted  in  p.  49&— 601.  In  the  supplement  is  given  an  abatiaet  of 
the  House  of  Conunons  Report  on  the  subject ;  by  which  it  appears  that  the  afcnge  of 
paupers  ia  the  last  three  years  of  the  war,  amounted  to  940,G2&  On  which  the  n- 
viewer  remarks,  that  *^  the  population  of  £nglaad  and  Wales,  as  taken  from  the  ab- 
stract laid  before  Parliament  in  the  year  181 1,  appears  to  have  been  10,150,615 ;  so 
that  the  number  of  persons  relieved  from  the  poor*s  rates,  appears  to  have  been  91  m 
each  10  oftfie  population  JIT*  The  italics  are  the  reviewer^s  own.  "  Such,**  he  adds, 
*'  is  the  extraordinary  picture,  exhibited  on  the  highest  authority,  of  the  richest,  die 
most  industrious,  and  most  moral  population  that  ever  existed.  More  than  nine-tentha 
of  its  whole  amount  occasionally  subsisting  on  public  charity  !!!!*'  What  a  Ariee- 
doable  ass  !  But  the  winding  up  of  the  article  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  pieces  of  self- 
satisfied  blockheadism  ever  exhibited.  **•  We,'*  auoth  the  wiseacre,  "*'  do  not  mean, 
however,  to  resume  any  part  of  the  atgomeot  on  this  aubjeet ;  but*'  (what  think  yon, 

Sntle  reader  ?)  ••  shall  end  by  Docrely  recommending  the  faete*^  (hia  own  italics)  ^  w« 
ve  just  abstracted,  to  the  serious  meditation  of  ail  whom  th^  noay  ooooeni.^  The 
facts  !  Oh  !  the  facU !  via.  that  nine  is  more  than  nine-tentha  of  a  hundred !  Vafaiahia 
facts,  indeed ;  but  just  as  good  as  Hume*8  facts,  or  Earl  Grey's  facts,  or  Duke  Bedford's 
facto,  or  Little  Waddington^s  £ut8,  or  Olive  of  Cumberlsnd's  fiurts,  or  Henry  BxovjAm 
am*s  facto ;  or,  in  short,  the  facto  of  the  whole  worshipful  party.  If  Chalmers,  as  "Hm 
suspects,  is  the  person  guilty  of  this  stupendous  heHeey  notnin^  can  be  said  in  his  de- 
fence, except,  perhaps,  that  be  waa  dosmg  at  die  dme.    Oinstian  charity  can ^ 

no  odiar  iqpotogy...^.  N. 
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outtBge  on  fbmde  deUcacy  by  barbar- 
mu  treatment-HHimanly  ioault— in- 
decent pryingB-— duguBting  exponues 
-^ired  treacbery — saborned  false- 
hood  !  OuB  language — Ibe  tongue 
spoken  by  the  King."  £!Th^  rermin 
meant  all  the  insult^  the  renom,  the 
spite  for  that  name— but  with  charac- 
teristic cowardice^  adds,  in  order  to 
f^ve  it  an  air  of  technicality,)]  '^  the 
Lords  and  Commons  of  our  coun- 
try/' p.  108.  What  name  does  the 
writer  of  that  sentence  deserve  ?  I  be- 
lieve it  is  (m  the  tip  of  everybody's 
tongue,  and  I  shall  willin^y  leave  my 
readers  to  give  it  utterance. 

Why  roust  these  people  be  continu- 
ally reminding  us  ot  the  existence  and 
history  of  the  Queen  ?  The  time  has 
gone  by  when  this  could  do  them  any 
good,  as  an  instrument  to  get  into 
power— when  die  was  the  organ  of 
insult  to  the  King — ^whom,  it  is  evi- 
dent, the  wretched  creature  who  wrote 
this  review  detests — and  when  our  feel- 
ings could  be  annoyed  by  the  neces- 
sity of  exposing  Uie  frailties  of  a  daugh- 
ter of  Brunswick,  the  sister  of  him 
who  fell  at  Waterloo,  the  mother  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  niece  of 
the  King— I  beg  pardon — the  niece  of 
GxoRos  THE  Third.  [[I  can't  help 
caOing  him  the  King— I  lived  sixty 
years  under  his  reign:  I  loved  him 
living :  I  honour  him  dead.]]  There 
lis  now  no  diflference  of  avowed  opinion 
as  to  her  guilt ;  there  never  was  any 
difference  of  actual  opinion.  The 
Whigs  took  her  up  as  they  would  take 
up  the  cause  of  the  devil  himself,  if 
they  thoi^ht  it  would  serve  their  dir- 
ty ends.  Everything  was  done  by 
ministers  which  could  be  done,  to 
avoid  unpleasant  and  dif^aceful  re- 
sults. A  princely  revenue  was  offered 
her,  if  she  would  stay  abroad  in  scenes 
where  her  debaucheries  could  not  cor- 
rupt £ngli!<h  feeling.  It  was  rejected. 
Ruffians — I  shall  mention  no  names, 
but  ruffians  they  were — went  over  to 
her,  to  inform  her  of  the  then  unhap- 
py state  of  feeling  in  the  London  mob 
— a  mob  idways  profligate,  as  must  be 
expected  in  so  huge  and  motley  a  po- 
pulation. The  duces  muUiiudinu  pro- 
mised their  assistance;  the  hack  law- 
yers pledged  their  brazen  visages  and 
loithem  lungs ;  she  was  herself  reck- 
less. The  alur  of  Belial  is  admirably 
pitdied  by  Milton,  next  that  of  Mo- 
loch homicide — Lust  hard  by  Hate.  She 
did  not  care  if  she  plunged  all  Eng- 
land in  blood,  if  she  could  injure  or 
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insult  her  husband.  With  these  feel- 
ings she  came  over.  Were  ministers 
to  snfibr  such  a  woman,  so  stigmatised, 
80  marked  out  as  an  ofject  of  disgrace 
by  the  voice  of  Europe,  to  be  put  at 
the  head  of  our  women,  to  form  a 
dress  circle,  to  give  the  pattern  of  mo- 
rals ?  If  they  Old,  they  were  worthy 
of  being  turned  out — ^turned  out,  do  I 
say  ? — of  being  kicked  out  under  a 
shower  of  snitde.  There  was  not  a  Tory 
heart  which  did  not  bleed  at  the  neces- 
sity of  exposing  her ;  but  it  was  indis- 
pensible.  The  villainous  Whigs,  who 
never  spared  calumny  i^ainst  man  or 
woman,  (see  Peter  Pindar,  Tom 
Moore,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,  CAd  Bloody,  &c.  &e.) 
found  it  a  fine  blowing  horn  to  sound 
the  impropriety  of  assailing  femafe  re- 

Sntation.  In  point  of  fact,  they  might 
ave  said  the  same,  if  they  were  re- 
tained on  the  side  of  Mrs  Brownrigg, 
the  apprentidde — a  Whig,  by  the  ny 
— ^who  was  a  murderer,  thougn  a  lady. 
But  that  now,  when  all  is  over,  i^e 
should  be  brought  forward,  is  an  un- 
caUed-forpiece  of  blackguardism.  Who 
wrote  this  last  page  P  There  is  Den- 
man,  who  on  that  trial  said  in  Greek, 
what,  if  he  had  said  in  English,  he 
would  have  been  kicked  out  of  any 
company,  different  from  that  of  a 
brothel — ^who,  because  the  vulgar  pic- 
tures of  the  Emperor  Nero  represent 
him  as  a  parricide,  an  assassin,  a  tyrant, 
an  incendiary,  and  a  man  stained 
with  revolting  and  unnameable  crime, 
compared,  (in  a  speech,  which  the 
Lord- Chancellor  was  to  blame — the 
only  thing  I  ever  blamed  in  his  con-' 
duct  in  my  life — for  listening  to  with- 
out sending  the  speaker  to  the  Tower,) 
compared,  I  si^,  his  King — King 
Greorge  the  Fourth — to  that  prince, 
and  stigmatized  him  by  his  name.  Is 
there  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom 
likely  to  commit  this  filthy  tirade  ?  I 
hope  not.  If  I  thought  Denman  could 
wnte  three  sentences,  which  woidd 
pass  muster  in  the  eyes  of  Lindley 
Murray,  I  should  accuse  him  of  this 
infamous  page  in  the  review.  Drop 
me  a  note,  to  give  your  ideas  on  the 
subject 

The  article  on  the  Baron  de  Kolli 
poor  work — ^As  for  the  attacks  on  the 
Chancellor — why,  they  are  merely  pi- 
tilxil.  It  is  a  wretched  thing  to  see 
the  Edinburgh  Review  reduced  to  copy 
the  old,  stale,  filthy,  and  refuted  lies 
of  the  Times  or  Chronicle.  You  have 
already  consider^,  at  fUll  length,  in 
4T 
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jmxx.  pogesj  the  whole  details  of  the 
changes  adduced  against  this  eminent 
law  JOT,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  my 
M»m  slaying  the  skin.  The  Lord 
chancellor  himself  fnlly  refuted  the 
slanders  vented  against  him  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Parliament^  when  the 
valorous  Whig  who  brought  them  for« 
ward  knew  well  lus  Lordship  could 
not  answer  him.  As  for  the  arguments 
in  this  Review,  they  are  mere  twaddle 
^-^s  for  the  factSy  they  are  Whig  facts. 
The  only  answer  they  deserve  is  al- 
readv  in  print — a  formula  cut  and  dry 
— wnich  the  Re?iew  will  remember.* 

I  SAY,  SlE,  THAT  THAT  IS  FALSE. 

I  shall  not  detain  you  long  on  the 
article  on  our  friend  Blackwood's  Pub- 
lications. It  is  a  poor  thin  criticism, 
in  Jsffrev's  thinnest  style,  and,  God 
knows,  that  is  wretched  enough.  Had 
we  seen  it  in  the  poorest  literarv  pe- 
riodical in  the  em|^,  it  would  not 
have  amazed  us.  We  should  rather 
have  reprehended  Ebony  for  hiring  so 
shabby  a  scribe  to  pufif  his  books; 
Scissars  and  paste  work  make  up  the 
principal  matter  of  the  Review,  and 
the  critical  department  is  naught. 
What  a  wooden-headed  critic  must  not 
he  be,  who,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  style,  discovers  that  Adam  Blair, 
and  Lights  and  Shadows,  were  written 
by  the  same  person  !  Their  style !  He 
might  as  well  have  said,  that  Cobbett's 
last  Register  was  written  by  Jerry  Ben- 
tham— that  the  Flood  of  Thessaly 
came  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Byron— 
that  Marmion  was  concocted  by  Crabbe 
^-any  piece  of  nonsense,  in  short. 
Adam  Blair  is  a  story  of  gloomy  sor- 
row, arising  from  the  indulgence  of 
guilty  passions;  the  other  is  filled 
with  all  the  gentle  impulses  that  spring 
from  honourable  loves  or  kindly  feel- 
ings, and  even  its  sorrow  and  sin  are 
marked  by  a  gentleness  of  conception, 
and  language  radically  distinct  from 
the  temp^tuous  eloquence  of  Adam 
Blair.  The  one  is  black  as  midnight 
at  Martinmas — ^the  other  glowing  and 
balmy  as  a  dewy  morning  when  the 
sun  in  Taurus  rides. — ^This  one  asser- 
tion would  damn  any  critique. 

I  am  interrupted.  Treat  this  ar- 
ticle as  you  please,  for  I  can  write  no 
more. 


CO«e. 


Fiidagr,  7  e*c|pck«  a.  m» 
.  It  was  MuUion  who  ealled  on  ne 
yesterday,  and  hindered  me  from  wri- 
ting. The  worthy  physidaii  kept 
me  up  all. night,  discussing  varioiu 
topics  of  conversation,  and  "  horns  of 
horn,"  as  Glenfruin  hath  it.  He 
got  quite  sewed  up  about  one  o'dock, 
and  is  still  slumbering  away  in  m 
sort  of  comatofle  sleeps  1  have  been 
up  this  hour,  sound  as  a  roach.  These 
young  fellows  from  towns,  afWr  all, 
cannot  keep  it  up  like  us  seasoned  ves- 
sels, invigorated  by  exposure  to  tbe 
air,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  .  I 
shall  occupy  the  couple  of  hours,  whidh 
will  certainly  elapse  before  he  rises,  in 
doing  articles  for  you ;  and  first  I  shall 
tack  a  few  lines  to  this  letter. 

The  doctor  tells  me,  that  in  Edin- 
burgh this  Review  is  very  generaUv 
conSdered  quite  a  gented,  candid* 
amiable,  not-to-be-expected  sort  df 
diine  on  the  part  of  Blue  and  YeUow. 
MulUon  even  dropped  a  hint,  that 
some  conciliatory  matter  or  other 
should  be  tossed  off  in  Blackwood  in 
zetum.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this 
nonsense.  There  is  nothing  genteel 
at  all  in  the  business.  A  dirty  feel- 
ing— ^a  Whig  feeling — kept  them  from 
noticing  these  novels  wnen  a  notice 
could  be  supposed  to  be  of  any  use. 
— I  say  supposed  to  be,  for  of  aeinai 
use  to  them  a  notice  from  the  Edin- 
burgh could  not  be  then  or  now.  At 
last,  when  they  became  part  of  the 
staple  of  our  literature — seoondbut  to 
one — when  evervbody  had  read  themj 
and  evervbody  bad  praised  them—* 
sense  of  shame,  of  the  skulking  sneaki- 
ness  in  hanging  back,  came  over  the 
minds  of  the  conductors  of  the  Edin- 
burgh. They  could  not  but  be  coo^ 
scious  that  the  true  motives  of  their 
silence  were  appreciated,  and  were 
driven  into  this  Review.  It  was  too 
late  in  the  day  to  abuse  them,  and 
praised  they  were  accordingly  in  the 
nshipn  you  see. 

The  opening  of  the  article  is  a  sp^ 
cimen  of  humbugging  pure — I  mean 
where  Jeffrey  tattlai  about  the  nation- 
ality of  Scottish  feeling,  and  takes  me- 
rit to  himself  for  abstaining  from  dis- 
playing this  trait  by  panegyrizing  the 
productions  of  Mr  Blackwood's  press. 


*  Apropos,  Lord  B.'s  very  hard  on  a  certain  lawyer,  in  his  13th  Canto  of  the  Don. 

There  was  ParoOes  too,  the  legal  bully. 

Who  limits  all  \ub  battles  to  tlie  bar 
And  BODate ;  when  invited  elsewhere,  truly 

H«  shews  more  appetite  for  words  than  war.— P.  48. 
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If  his  inmotl  heart  could  be  seen,  we 
Aaaldf  I  am  pretty  oertainy  dLmver 
that  the  hoAoiir  these  books  have  eon- 
fared  on  our  Scottish  literature  is  quite 
forgotten,  in  the  fact  of  their  beingpro- 
doo^  by  men  hostile  to  Scottish  Wnig- 
gery ;  and  that  the  most  scabby  Cock- 
ney libdler  of  Scottish  character,  provi- 
ded he  wasWhig,  would  receive  higher 
meed  of  afiplause  for  the  dirtiest  effii- 
sion  of  his  mrty  talents,  from  the  Edin- 
biugh  Review,  than  the  most  honoura- 
ble of  the  sons  of  Scotland,  if  holding 
by  the  cause  cf  his  country  and  his  God, 
he  was  enrolled  among  the  Tories.  I 
have  given  the  real  reason  of  the  Re- 
view, and  I  do  not  thank  him  fbr  it, 
^ther  on  account  of  the  authors  of  the , 
novels,  or  of  Blackwood.  There  is  no 
use  in  holding  farthing  candles  to  the 
sun.  Mr  Jeffirey's  praise  or  blame  is 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  men, 
his  superiors  in  talent  in  every  re- 
spect. Let  his  whigling  admirers,  or 
tne  pluckless  shakers  at  his  autho- 
rity, say  what  they  please, — ^he  is  but 
a  shallow  artide- monger,  who,  by 
one  quackery  or  other,  has  obtained 
the  attention  of  the  public,  so  far  as  to 
be  called  a  smart  clever  man,  and  to 
be  forgotten  by  the  end  of  every  quar- 
ter. In  our  literature,  he  has  little 
place  even  now^-wfaen  defunct,  he 
will  be  remembered  only  by  the  po- 
ring and  industrious  John  Nicholses, 
(honoured  be  the  name,)  of  the  next 
century.  For  such  writers  as  those  in 
han«K  I  anticipate  a  very  different  &te  ; 
nay,  more,  I  think  the  very  best  things 
they  have,  as  yet,  written,  far  inferior 
to  what  Uiey  are  capable  of  writing, 
and  what  they  assuredly  will  write. 
Indeed,  in  pdnt  of  fact,  Blackwood 
has  published  no  books  at  all  equal  to 
parts  of  hisMaeaiihe— that  is  the  book 
of  books,  pitch  us,  therefore,  compli- 
ments to  Auld  Clootie. 


tOl 

One  artide  remains,  on  a  subject 
on  which  I  could,  and,  perhaps,  wili, 
if  vexed,  write  a  vdume — ^tbe  ctfuse 
of  the  West  India  Phuiters.  But  on 
that,  you  have  had  lately  an  ad- 
mirable artide,  and  I  shall  not  in- 
trude on  your  columns  now.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  it  behoves  Parliament 
and  ministers  to  look,  with  a  cautious 
eye,  on  the  whole  concern.  Let  us 
listen  to  no  pseudo  liberality— -no  mode 
philanthrepy:  let  us  r^ard  it  as  it 
roterests  our  brother  su^eeta  in  the 
West  Indies, — their  property,  mAtheir 
rights.  We  have  suSered  things  to 
come  to  an  alarming  crisis,  and  must 
nerve  ourselves  for  the  result.  I 
impute  ill  designs  to  no  man^  pro- 
fessing zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  slave- 
trade,  except  the  Whigs,  who'avow- 
edly  have  taken  it  up  as  a  dap- 
trap,  without  carin|;  lor  anything 
but  their  own  aspiration  after  power ; 
but  I  hope  this  great  question  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  irresponsi- 
ble bodies,  guided  by  men  who  may 
be  actuated  by  unwordiy  motives.  If 
tiiese  men  have  done  what  they  have  . 
done  through  a  love  of  God  and  man, 
even  though  mischief  may  have  result- 
ed Arom  their  measures,  yet  shall  their 
motives  have  praise  at  all  times  firom 
me — ^but  if  instead  of  piety  and  philan- 
thropy, views  of  filthy  lucre  be  mix- 
ed up  in  the  business — ^if  traces  of 
bales  of  cotton,  barrds  of  gunpowder, 
pieces  of  romals,  &c.  &c.  be  found  in 
the  process — great  indeed  is  their  dam- 
nation. Befbre  another  year  dapses, 
we  shall  hear  more  on  the  subject. 

Mrs  T.  calls  me  to  breakfast.    AH 
wdl  here.    How  is  the  hip  ?    If  poss. 
disll  be  with  you  on  Tuesday.    Give 
the  enclosed  to  Professor  Leslie. 
Yours  eternally, 

T.  TiCKLEK. 


I  agree  mainly  with  Tim.  Even  in  the  Review,  thev  have  let  the 
doven  foot  shew  forth,  as  a  practised  eye  will  see.  The  mdications  are 
trifline,  but  indisputable.  For  instance,  he  begbs  his  list  with  the  An- 
nals of  the  Parish,  giving  it,  with  Whig  accuracy,  a  wrong  date,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  putting  the  Ayrshire  Legatees,  which  was  the  first,  and  is 
in  reality  the  ^rm,  of  all  that  writer's  best  novels,  at  the  head  of  the 
series,  because  it  originated  in  this  Magazine.  Again,  he  condemns  that 
pleasant  little  book,  the  Steam  Boat,  in  a  lumping  censure— W^y  ?  be- 
cause its  stories  were  first  published  in  the  Magazine,  in  which  he  un- 
derstands \j,  e,  knows  right  well]]  it  originally  appeared.  Moreover,  it 
contains  the  very  good  story  of  Mrs  Ogle  of  B^bogle,  which  is  not  a 
pleasant  recollection  for  some  folk*  l^or  the  same  reason.  Lights  and 
Shadows,  although  bepraised,  are  rather  eiven  the  go-by ;  because  two 
or  three  of  the  l^t  of  them  first  appeared  in  this  wQ^k— while  Margaret 
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Lyndaay,  who  has  not  the  taint  of  Maj^  on  her,  altaohitely  dravs  floodi^ 
of  tears  from  the  critics'  eye»— Nothing  can  be  more  beautifti] !— ^Tbe 
yery  blaxoning  of  Blackwood's  name,  so  ostentatiously  at  the  end  of 
every  book,  is  also  a  display  of  candour ;  he  eren  puts  it  to  Ringan 
Gilhaize,  which  was  not  from  the  officina  Ebon^nsis.  After  allj  what 
can  be  more  indicative  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  fairness  of  the 
Edinburgh,  than  the  fact,  that  a  favourable  critique  of  books  publish- 
ed by  Blackwood  appearing  in  its  pages,  should  have  been  cwsidered 
quite  an  unlooked-for  occurrence !  We  should  consider  it  as  a  gross 
affront  if  it  were  imagined  that  our  criticisms  were  on  the  bookseller, 
not  on  the  book.  If  a  jack-ass  brayed  forth  from  Ebony's  counter,  we 
should  destroy  him  mercilessly— [[we  have  done  so  before[]-^if  a  man  of 
talent  publisned  with  Constable  or  anybody  else,  a  fiill  and  unsparing 
tribute  to  that  talent  should  be  cheerfully  paid,  as  it  has  always  been. 
We  were  ashamed  of  ourselves  if  it  were  otherwise.  It  may  be  objected, 
that  we  seldom  praise  Whig  works — tru&— for  the  party  is  so  awfully 
stupid,  that  they  seldom  give  us  anything  worth  residing.  But  Byron, 
Moore,  Shelly,  Luttrell,  profess  Whiggery,  or  something  as  bad ;  and 
we  request  our  readers  to  revert  to  our  remarks  on  their  works.  As  for 
bibliopolic  influence  base,  a  figo  for  it^— the  fig  of  Spain. — M.  ODohertt, 


THE  DIARY  OP  JOSEPH  BURRIDGE,  ESQ.  OP  MILLPORJ)  HALL,  ESSEX, 
EDITED  BY  LORD  FLANDERb.* 


We  are  inclined  to  consider  this  in- 
teresting little  book  as  the  most  im- 
portant piece  of  biography  which  has 
appeared  in  our  time.  As  the  title 
implies,  it  consists  of  the  diurnal  ob- 
servations of  a  private  gentleman,  of 
some  style  and  figure  in  Essex — ^his 
name  was  never  before  heard  of  among 
authors ;  it  is  not  in  Sir.  Richard's  Dic- 
tionary— and  yet  his  works  are  in  the 
bands  of  everybody,  and  constitute  the 
brightest  stars  in  the  literary  galaxy 
of  the  late  reign.  He  was,  without 
questioD,  the  greatest  genius  of  the 
kat  century,  but  such  was  his  invin- 
cible reluctance  to  be  known  as  an  au- 
thor, that  he  rather  chose  to  see  the 
brows  of  others  adorned  by  the  wreaths 
he  had  himself  won,  than  endure  the 
maudlin  compliments  to  which  he  ob« 
served  all  sorts  of  literary  men  sub- 
jected. Never  was  hoax  so  complete  and 
perfect  throughout — ^never  was  the  gul- 
lability  of  the  world  so  largely  drawn 
upon,  nor  its  credulity  so  thorough- 
ly demonstrated.  Who,  before,  ques- 
tioned that  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  not 
the  author  of  The  Traveller,  The  De- 
serted Village,  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field  }  Who  suspected  that  Dr  John- 
son's Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  was  not 
the  genuine  work  of  the  colossal  Lex- 
icographer? It  is  true,  that  doubts 
have  before  been  surmised  with  re- 
spect to  the  authenticity  of  Sir  Joshua 


Reynolds's  Lectures ;  but  that  of 
Gray's  Elegy  was  never  questioned ; 
and  a  Mr  Rogers  has  always  been  con- 
sidered and  esteemed  as  the  author  of 
the  Pleasures  of  Memory.  Whatsbdl 
now  be  thought,  when  we  assure  die 
public,  that  those  justly  celebrated 
works  were  all  written  by  the  late  Jo« 
seph  Burridge'of  Millford  Hall,  Esaex'; 
that  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  Samuel 
Rogers,  are  but  two  of  the  many 
names  under  which  Mr  BurridgetiuiKi 
lished  his  elegant  and  beautifti]  pro- 
ductions ;  that  Rasselas  was  also  writ* 
ten  by  him,  and  that  he  paid  ten  gui- 
neas to  Dr  Johnson,  to  dispose  of  i% 
to  the  bookseUers  as  his  own  ooropo- 
sition ! 

Mr  Burridge  indnuates  that  other 
members  of  "  The  Club,"  (query.  Li- 
terary Club  ?)  weie  in  the  praetioe  of 
luring  needy  and  obscure  scholars  to 
father  their  books ;  but  be  obserfes, 
that  **  this  is  not  always  safe ;  when  it 
happens  that  the  work  does  not  take, 
the  wretches  are  sure  to  blab,  and 
when  it  does,  they  run  away  with  the 
praise.  It  is  truly  lamentable  to  ob- 
serve the  inward  tortures  whidi  the 
poor  Duke  su^rs,  as  often  as  Sheridan 
is  spoken  of  as  the  author  of  the 
School  for  Scandal." 

The  Duke  here  alluded  to,  we  be- 
lieve, was  his  late  Grace  of  Devon- 
shire, whose  brilliant  wit  still  is  re- 
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with  such  delight  in  the 
Huhionahle  drdes.  The  noble  editor 
might  to  have  Bulgeined  a  few  notes 
to  those  pssBBges  where  individuals 
are  thus  spoken  of  without  being  na* 
med ;  we  nope  some  such  key  will  yet 
be  supplied.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
pleasing  to  see  die  modesty  of  seques- 
tered genius  at  last  rewarded  with  ^e 
£une  which  it  ought  always  to  have 
eiuoyed.  We  never  could  before  un- 
derstand how  a  low-bom  fellow  like 
Sheridan  should  have  acquired  such  a 
familiar  footing  with  the  aristocratic 
Whigs,  but  Mr  Burridge  explains  it 
by  the  simple  circumstance  of  Sheri- 
dan, "  wnen  a  young  man  about 
the  play-houses,  having  fathered  the 
School  for  Scandal  for  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire." 

There  are  some  thin|rB  in  which  we 
think  Mr  Burridge,  with  all  his  op- 
portunities, must  be  mistaken;  and 
he  evidendy  has  committed  a  gross 
anachronism  in  stating  that  Home's 
tragedy .  of  Douglas  was  a  juvenile 
work  of  the  Bight  Honourable  N.  Van- 
sittsrt,  the  late  worthy  Chancellor  of 
ihe  Exchequer.  He  nas  confounded 
two  things^'*  The  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions,"—  commonly  sscribed  to  Dr 
Adam  Smith,  and  not  the  tragedy 
of  Dou^as,  was  the  production  of 
ihe  Rignt  Honourable  Gentleman's 
early  promise  and  youthful  pen.  That 
Lord  Lauderdale  may  have  nad  some- 
thing to  do  with  Henry  Brougham's 
unknown  work  on  Colonial  Policy,  we 
believe  few  are  so  sceptical  as  to  doubt ; 
but,  when  we  are  called  to  credit  that 
Sir  William  Curtis,  merely  because, 
as  it  would  seem,  he  happens  to  be  a 
biscuit-baker  and  banker,  as  well  as 
baronet,  wrote  those  articles  4n  the 
Edinburgh  Boview,  on  the  Com  Laws 
and  the  Bullion  question,  which  have 
been  always  aacribed  to  Frank  Homer, 
we  may  be  aUowed  to  doubt. — ^In  the 
first  place,  from  the  well-known  politi- 
cs! sentimentaof  the  loyal  alderman,  we 
think  the  thing  prima  facie  improba- 
ble—he would  never  have  become  a 
contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Betiew ; 
nor  do  we  think,  had  he  been  so 
inconsistent  as  to  have  been  willing, 
that  Mr  Jeffrey  would  haye  permitted 
any  article  from  his  pen  to  be  inserted. 

When  Mr  Burridge  speaks  of  the 
wits  with  whom  he  associated,  when 
he  tells  us  of  what  passed  at  '^  The 
Club,"  and  when  he  alludes  to  the  dif- 
ferent negotiations  with  the  booksell- 
ers for  the  sale  of  his  own  works,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  and  acknowledge. 


that  all  he  states  is  perfectly  true ;  but 
in  those  things  which  took  place  after 
he  had  retired  into  the  country,  on 
succeeding  to  his  maternal  mnd£^ 
ther's  estate,  by  the  death  of  hia  gob- 
ain  Sir  Pard  Petersham — there  is  not 
the  same  force  of  minute  circumstance, 
and  his  information  is  manifestly,  in 
many  instances,  incorrect.  Such,  for 
instance,  as  saying  that  Mr  Towal 
Buxton,  a  hale  and  vigorous  brewer^ 
'^  is  a  poet  of  the  most  refined  sensibi- 
lities, and  is  indeed,  in  piety  and  ad- 
venture, the  very  Thalaba  of  his  own 
poem,  which,  for  three  hogsheads  of 
entire,  he  persuaded  Mr  Southey  to 
adopt."— We  sincerely  sympathize  in 
the  great  alarm  and  anxiety  -with 
which  Mr  Buxton  naturally  looks  for- 
ward to  some  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  whereby  Grovernment  is 
to  be  requested  to  use  its  utmost  endea- 
vours to  oblige  all  brewers  of  ale  and 
porter  to  divide  their  profits  with  their 
workmen  ;  but  to  consider  him  as  the 
wild  and  wonderful  Thalaba— we  ho- 
nestly confess  our  inability — Besides, 
the  very  idea  of  a  brewer,  with 
a  great  foaming  tankard  of  heavy 
wet  in  his  hand,  going  forth  to  drown 
sorcerers,  is  too  ridiculous — No,  Mr 
Burridge,  ire  cannot  swallow  that; 
but  if  Jeremy  Bentham  really  wrote 
the  Life  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  which  Lord 
Holland  has  been  so  good-natured  as 
to  &tber,  we  shall  stretch  a  point ;  at 
the  same  time  we  are  disposed  to 
allow,  that  the  poetical  transitions 
may  have  been  from  his  pen.  The 
whole  of  that  work,  howeyer,  has  so 
much  of  the  elegance  and  eradition 
peculiar  to  Mr  Jordan  of  the  Lite- 
rary Gazette,  that  we  are  much  in^ 
cUned  to  ascribe  it  entirely  to  him. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
Mr  Burridge,  in  those  notes  which  re- 
late to  the  bistory  of  literature  subse- 
quent to  his  departure  fkam  London, 
is  not  to  be  trusted — ^but  still  his  in*- 
formation  is  occssionally  curious — and 
we  admit,  that  some  of  the  anecdotes 
rdative  to  the  mansjgement  of  our  own 
Magazine,  are  not  without  fbundatioo. 
It  may  be  that  some  allowance  should 
be  made  for  his  great  age  ;  time  may 
have  impaired  ms  memory  and  ob- 
scured his  judgment.  By  a  note  of 
the  10th  of  September,  183S,  it  would 
appear,  he  had  on  that  day  attained 
his  ninety-first  year.  His  noble  bio- 
grapher informs  us,  that  he  died  sud- 
denly of  apoplexy,  on  the  7th  of 
October  following,  and  that  the  late 
Principal  Taylor  of  Glasgow,  together 
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with  the  celebrated  Dr  Parr,  were  a|>- 
pointed  his  exeeators^  by  whom,  at 
their  joint  aolidtation,  bis  lonkhip  was 
induced  to  undertake  the  task  of  pre- 
paring "  The  Diary"  for  the  preaa. 

"  The  custom,  says  the  editorial 
baron,  '*  so  prevalent  during  the  late 
reign,  among  men  of  parts  and  fortune, 
of  publishing  under  fictitious  names, 
has,  in  our  own  time^  given  way  to 
the  anonymous  fashion, which,  though, 

•morally  speaking,  perhaps  Uie  more 
commendable  of  the  two,  is  yet  ex- 
posed to  greater  disadvantages.  Sensi- 
ble and  well-bred  people  know,  when 
an  author  withholds  nis  name  from 
the  title-pilge  of  his  works,  it  is  an 
intimation  to  the  world  in  general 

-that  he  wishes  not  to  be  addressed 
concerning  them.  But  low-bred  and 
vulgar  persons,  bv  not  understanding 

*this,  persecute  tne  poor  anonymous 
either  with  direct  fulaomey  or  aside 
strictures*" 
We  agree  entirely  with  the  noble 

-editor;  the  life  of  an  anonymous  au- 

•  thor  would  in  mortal  sufl^rance  be  far 
bevond  any  anguish  which  we  who  re- 
vel in  celebrity,  and  have  braggged  our- 
selves into  fame,  can  conceive,  were  it 
not  happily  ordered,  that  there  are  very 

'  few  viugar  and  impertinent  persons  in 
the  workL  And  if  it  should  so  happen 
in  an  author's  own  time,  that,  fike 
Mr  Burridge,  he  sees  othera  enjoying 
the  honours  and  the  homage  wiiicn 
belong  to  himself,  he  has  it  always  in 
his  power  to  come  forward  and  daim 
his  right. 

The  anonymous  system,  however, 
has  certainly  been  carried  too  far ;  and 
we  take  blame  to  ourselves  for  permiu 
■ting  it  to  grow  to  such  a  head.    We 

•  say  this  the  more  emphatically,  aa  we 
observe  a  dexterous  use  made  of  it, 
against  ourselves,  in  the  last  Number 

•of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  is  mat- 
.ter  of  imiversal  renown  with  what 
ffiiecess  we  have  levelled  that  mightj 
andoverweeningjoomalto  the  ground. 

•  But,  in  a  kte  article,  Mr  Jeffrey  has 
classed  all  "  the  bailie's"  novels,  and 
more  than  the  bailie's,  together ;  and, 
witliout  scarcely  adverting  to  the  ex- 
istence of  our  triumphant  Maga,  has 
spoken  of  them  in  such  a  way,  that 
many  judicious  persons  consider  it  aa 
a  sort  of  handsome  peace-offering. 
Now,  what  is  the  fact  ?  Have  we  not, 
for  the  last  five  years,  been  playing 
off  a  thousand  ingenious  and  clever 
jokes,  ascribing  bo&s  to  di^rent  per- 
sons, who,  as  3l  the  world  knew,  were 

•  utterly  incapable  of  writing  them  ?-^ 
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Was  it  not  by  our  in9tnimeiila]itv 
that  the  monae  Bynm  hasobtainea 
the  praiae  due  to  the  auUior  of  Beppo, 
a  poem  which,  it  ia  no  longer  necessary 
to  conceal,  waa  ftom  tbelively  Chiistiaii 
mnseofMrZachariahM^Aulay?— But 
did  we  anticipate  that  ever  theedittirof 
the  Edinburgh  Review  would  borrow 
a  leaf  from  our  hoaxing,  and  ao  aeem 
to  fall  in  with  the  emmeooa  opinioDB 
of  mankind— opinkna  which  we  are  in 
part  the  source  of  propagatinff*- «a  to 
treat  those  worica  aa  if  he  waabenpiog 
coals  of  fire  upon  the  guilty  bean  of 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  they  are  ooi». 
monly  ascribed  ? — ^We  appeal  to  him- 
aelf  if  he  doea  not  believe  that  some  of 
his  own  correspondents  had  a  hand  in 
more  than  one  of  them?  WeaakHcnry 
Cockbum  to  declare  on  hia  honoar  as 
a  gentleman,  whether  orno  he  did  not 
write  ''  The  Pzovoat?"  We  ask  the 
Rev.  Mr  Lapsley  of  Campaie,  that 
egregioua  Whig,toBay  whatperthedid 
not  write  in ''  Adam  Blair? '  Aiceent 
elevation  to  the  bench  alone  deten  us 
from  hinting  at  the  audior  of  the  sweat 
and  moumlul  *'  Lights  and  Shadows." 
But  we  look  to  theambraaial  chamben 
of  Professm-  Sandford  of  Glaigow,  tar 
an  answer  with  respect  to  **  Vaiem 
ma"  Mr  Jeff^wyhasjudidoodyab. 
atained  finom  saying  anythinff  of  *'  Re- 
ginald Dalton.''  He  mten£  a  am* 
rate  article.  ItoertainlywouUnot  be- 
oomeAcnuf/fto  speak  fiivoaraUyof  that 
work;  and  he  cannot  natwallyhave 
any  desire  not  to  see  it  apphiudfld^  We 
have  heard  of  authon  reviewing  their 
own  books.  We  shall  not  impute  any- 
thing ao  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
But  to  return  to  ''  Thel^ny." 
-  It  was  our  intention  to  have  given 
a  few  extracts;  these,  however,  we 
must  lor  the  present  pos^one,  as  Mr 
North  haa  informed  ua  that  he  intends 
to  begin  the  ensuing  year  with  a  series 
of  personal  attacks,  under  the  title  of 
^'  The  Volcano ;"  and,  in  consequence, 
after  due  consideration,  we  have  been 
induced  to  reaerve  them  for  that  paper. 
They  will  come,  perhaps,  widi  more 
propriety,  in  some  one  of  The  Erup- 
tions—not that  they  posKss  anything 
ao  particularly  libeUoua  aa  to  raise  the 
morbid  appetite  of  the  public  to  that 
state  of  ecstasy  and  excitement  which 
some  of  our  juvenile  indiscretions  pvo- 
duced,  such  as  the  Chaldee,  for  exam- 
ple ;  but  still  they  are  not  without  a 
currie,  ^rticularly  those  which  relate 
to  certain  distinguished  memben  of 
the  English  Bar. 
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WftBtTLIANA^OB  AN  HIBTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  AKCIBNT  AND  MODSUN  Wa|S»T^ 
UNOy  BT  WILLIAM  LITT.* 


Our  literttnre  is  rich  in  British 
Sports,  and  tliis  admirable  little  volQiue 
will  be  a  yaluable  addition  to  the  moat 
bang«-up  library.  The  author  is  notonly 
perfectly  skilled  in  the  theory  of  wrest* 
ling,  but  an  adept  in  its  practice.  He 
has  contended  with  the  best  men  in 
the  north  of  Enghoid— that .  is,  the 
world,  and  has  thrown,  and  been 
thrown,  with  the  most  distinguished 
appknae.  He  has  not  been  detmed  by 
k  false  shame  from  alluding  to  his 
own  triumphs  in  the  ring ;  but,  like 
most  persons  of  real  talent,  he  speaks 
modestly  of  his  greatest  achievements, 
and  therein  resembles  Xenophon  and 
Julius  Ciesar.  There  is  none  of  that 
bluster  about  William  Litt  whidi 
there  certainly  was  about  Napoleon 
Buonaparte:  and  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  tnat^  had  he  stood  second 
at  Carlisle  for  the  championahip  of  the 
world,  he  would  have  entertained  to* 
wards  his  conaueror  none  of  those 
petty  feelings  of  apite  and  envy  with 
which  the  exile  of  Helena  regarded 
the  victor  of  Waterloo. 

Mr  Litt  is  a  person  in  a  respectable 
rank  of  life,  and  Ins  diaiacter  tias,  we 
know,  been  always  consonant  with  his 
condition.  He  is,  iu  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  a  gentleman,  and  his  name, 
"  fiuniMar  aa  a  housdiold  word"  all 
over  tiie  north,  is  a  sufficient  pledge 
and  proof  of  the  perfect  acenraey  of  all 
the  statements  in  this  ''  wrestler's  ma* 
nual."  It  was  highly  gratifying  to  the 
thousands  collected  round  the  ring  at 
the  last  grand  northern  meeting,  to  see 
him  honoured  by  the  especial  notice  of 
die  members  of  the  most  powerful  no* 
ble  family  in  England.  He  ought  to 
be,  indeed,  from  what  we  can  learn,  is, 
by  Uie  mianimous  voice  of  the  North,t 
elected  umpke  of  the  wrestling  ring. 
John  Jackson  is  not  more  a  ma^um 
et  venerabile  nomen  in  the  pu^distic 
hemisphere,  than  William  Litt  in  the 
other  naif  of  the  gymnastic  world. 
Both  are  as  honest,  upright,  inde- 
pendent Englishmen,  as  ever  floored  or 
threw ;  and  while  either  ring  continueB 
to  enclose  such  sterling  characters^  we 


need  not  fear  for  our  country,  notwith* 
standing  the  pressure  of  times,  tithes, 
tax^,  raw  wet  weathor,  and  Josepii 
Hume. 

It  is  impossible  £or  a  cold,  duU, 
phlegmatic  character,  (but  for  such  we 
do  not  write,  "proeuiy  proculf  uto  pro* 
fani,")  to  conceive  the  intense  and  paa* 
'aionate  interest  taken  hf  the  wnole 
northern  population  in  this  moat  mo* 
ral  and  muscular  amusement.  Fw 
weeks  before  the  great  Carlisle  annual 
contest,  nothing  else  is  talked  of  on 
road,  field,  flood,  foot  or  h<H:aeback ; 
we  fear  it  is  thought  of  even  in'ehurch, 
which  we  regret  and  condemn ;  tuad 
in  every  little  comfortable  "  nublic," 
within  a  circle  of  thirty  miles  diame- 
ter, the  home*brewed  quivers  in  the 
gltfses  on  the  oaken  table  to  knuckleB 
smiting  the  board  in  cinxoboration  of 
the  daams  to  the  diampionship,  of  a 
Grahame,  a  Cass,  a  Laugklen,  Solid 
Yaik»  a  WUson,  or  a  Wightman.  A 
political  ftiend  of  ours,  a  staunch  feU 
low,  in  passing  through  to  the  Lakes 
last  autumn,  heard  of  nothing  but  the 
contest  for  the  county,  which  he  had 
understood  would  hie  between  Lord 
Lowther  (the  sitting  member)  and  Mr 
Brougham.  But,  to  nis  sore  perplexity, 
he  h^ird  the^ames  of  new  candidates 
to  him  hitherto  unknown  ;  and  on 
meeting  us  at  that  beat  of  inns.  White 
Lion,  Bowness,  hetoldu8,with  a  down- 
cast Mid  serious  countenance,  that  Lord 
Lowther  would  be  ousted,  for.  that  the 
struggle,  as  far  as  he  could  learn, 
would  ultimatdy  be  between  Thomaa 
Ford  of  Egremont,  and  William  Rid^« 
ardson  of  Caldbeck,  men  of  no  land- 
ed property,  and  probably  radicals. 

It  is,  in  our  opinion,  and  according 
to  our  taste,  (and  both  our  opink>n 
and  our  taste  are  found  to  go  a  longer 
way  with  some  people  than  they  are 
aware  of,)  not  easy,  even  to  the  most 
poetical  and  picturesque  imagination, 
to  create  for  itself  a  more  beajutiftd 
sight  than  the  ring  at  Carlisle.  By  al* 
tering  one  or  two  words,  (eggs  to  men, 
and  so  forth,)  Mr  Wordsworth's  lines 
on  a  hedge-sparrow's  nest)  become  a 
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sensible  enough  exclamation  in  soeh  a 
case. 

"  See  two  strong  men  are  struggling  there,*  ^ 

Few  Tisions  have  I  seen  more  fair, 

Or  many  prospects  of  delight 

More  pleasing  than  that  sunple  sight*' 

Fifteen  thousand  people  perhaps  are 
ihere^  all  gazing  anxiously  on  the  can- 
didates for  the  county.  Down  goes 
Cass;  Wightman  is  the  standing  mem- 
ber ;  and  the  agitation  of  a  thousand 
passions^  a  suppressed  shudder,  and 
an  under  growl,  moves  the  mighty  mul- 
titude like  an  earthquake.  NosaTage 
anger,  no  boiling  rage  of  ruined  blade 
legs,  no  leering  laughter  of  mercenary 
swells — sights  and  sounds  which,  we 
must  confess,  do  sicken  the  sense  at 
Newmarket  and  Moulsey — ^but  the  vi- 
sible and  audible  movements  of  calm, 
strong,  temperate  English  hearts,  free 
from  all  fear  or  ferocity,  and  swayed 
for  a  few  moments  of  sublime  pathos, 
by  the  power  of  nature,  working  in 
victory  or  defeat* 

We  loVe  pugilism  and  Pierce  Egan, 
but  in  some  respects  they  must  vidd 
tftie  palm  to  wrestling  and  Witliam 
Litt.  All  sorts  of  arguments,  every- 
tldng  bearing  the  most  remote  resem- 
blance to  abstract  reasoning,  is  our 
abhorrence,  and,  unless  we  give  up 
reading  the  Edinburgh  Review  entire- 
ly, will  be  our  death.  Therefore  (con- 
ibund  that  logical-looking  pedant  of  a 
word  with  his  formal  phiz)  we  shall 
not  follow  Mr  Litt  through  his  *'  Phi- 
losophical Dissertation  on  Wrestling, 
compared  with  other  amusements  of 
the  present  day ;"  however,  we  have 
read  it,and  prefer  it  infinitely  to  Mac- 
vey  Napier's  '^  Dissertation  on  the  Scope 
and  Tendency  of  Lord  Bacon."  Mr 
Litt  seems  more  master  of  his  subject, 
•possesses  a  dearer  head  and  style,  is 
less  assuming,  although  with  every 
supposable  reason  to  be  more  so,  and 
brings  to  his  task  a  burger  mass  of 

reral  erudition.  If  in  any  point 
be  inferior  to  Macvev,  it  is,  we 
think,  in  the  number  of  nis  authori- 
ties ;  yet,  no  doubt,  many  readers  will 
prefer  a  writer  who  tells  you  what  he 
Knows,  and  has  himself  seen,  to  one 
who  knows  and  has  seen  nothing,  but 
endeavours  to  supply  these  defidendes 
by  quotations  from  the  sundry 
guages  of  divers  people. 


The  scope  and  tendency  of  Mr  Litt's 
disiertatian  on  the  iodnctive  pbiloao- 
phy  of  beans  and  bacon,  (truly  expe- 
rimental,) is  to  prove  that  wrestling  ia 
superior,  aa  a  British  field-sport,  to 
pugilism,  cock-fighting,  horse-radng, 
foot-ball,  running,  leaping,  and  sin- 
gle-stick; to  which  may  be  added, 
nem,  con.,  badger-drawing  and  bull- 
baiting.  From  toe  little  we  have  said, 
it  may  appear  that  we  are  Littites ;  but 
we  acknowledge  frankly  that  our  opi- 
nion remains  wavering  between  we 
comparative  merits  of  the  sdenoe  of 
the  Fist,  of  the  Back-hold,  and  of  the 
Quarter-stafi^;  just  as  our  opinion  has 
long  remained  wavering  between  the 
comparative  merits  of  Poetry,  Paint- 
ing, and  Music.  In  these  six  sciences  we 
excel;  in  pugilism,  a  Spiing — ^in  wrest- 
ling, a  Tom  Nicholson — ^in  single-stick, 
aWall—in^buildingthelofty  rhyme," 
a  perfect  Pindar ;  as  a  limner,  Haydon 
yidds  to  us  the  title  of  modem  Ra- 
phael ;  and  on  the  violin,  theorbo,  and 
flageolet,  we  suocomb  only  to  Bdlan* 
tyne. 

But  althouffh  candour  constrains  ua 
to  say  that  *'  Uiis  is  a  moot  point,"  Mr 
Litt  has  certainly  established  the  su- 
perior antiqtuty  of  his  fiivourite  science. 
Wrestling  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few 
things  not  borrowed  from  the  £g]rp" 
tians ;  for  says  our  autho^^ 

«« Wefind  in  the32d  chapter  of  Genesis, 
that  Jacob,  having  pasied  his  family  over 
the  brook  Jabbok,  was  left  alooe*  In  its 
history  of  eveoU  at  this  early  period  of  the 
world,  with  a  brevity  commeosurate  with 
its  high  importance,  the  Bible  minutdy 
relates  only  those  particular  occurrences 
which  refer  to  some  covenant,  or  promise, 
then  made,  renewed,  or  fulfilled.  It  nar- 
rates facts,  without  commenting  upon  them. 
Therefore,  although  Jaoob*s  wrestling  with 
the  Angd  was  too  remarkable  an  inadent 
to  be  omitted,  yet  we  are  not  told  in  what 
manner  he  came,  nor  of  any  preliminaiy 
conversation  or  agreement  bemen  chesk 
It,  however,  i^pean  very  evident,  that  until 
the  Angel  manifested  his  micaculoua  power, 
Jacob  believed  his  opponent  was  a  mere 
mortal  like  himself;  and  on  whichever  side 
the  proposal  originated,  it  was  acceded  to 
by  uie  other,  either  as  a  circumstance  not 
unusual,  or  as  an  amicable  amusement, 
which  might  be  practised  without  the  least 
inftingement  on  cordiality.  If  it  wis  not 
unusual,  we  are  warranted  la  supposii^  k 
a  common  diversion  antecedent  to  that  pe> 
lan-»/  nod,  and  that  Jacob  was  himself  a  seicBti. 
fie  practiser  of  the  art  when  he  was  the 


*  In  the  original,  "'  See  five  blue  eggs  are  shining  there,**  &c. 
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fikhar  of  a  laigo  fiMDfljr.  Ntjr,  we  odght 
em  Mnt^  hi*  edeilial  opponoit  wit  mm- 
Mlf  no  ttnnger  to  thai  athletic  amino- 
rnent.  If  it  then  had  its  origin,  no  ad« 
mirer  of  this  athletic  idenGe  can  wish  for 
one  more  ancient,  or  more  honourable. 
That  the  Patriarch*!  antagoniit  was  a  be« 
ing  of  a  superior  order,  and  sent  hj  Divine 
anthoritf,  no  Christian  has  ever  yet  dis- 
puted. That  it  was  a  corporeal  straggle, 
or,  hona  fide^  a  wrestling  match,  between 
them,  is  univenally  admitted.  It  esnnot 
thereibre  be  denied,  that  it  is  either  of  di« 
vine  origin,  or  that  a  Being  more  than 
mortal  lus  participated  in  it.  It  is  true, 
many  of  the  commentatori  dwell  upon  it 
as  a  apiritualj  i»  well  as  a  eorporeai 
struggle.  This  we  are  very  ready  to  ad- 
mit ;  but  we  will  at  the  same  time  con- 
tend, that  instead  ci  diminishing,  it  adds 
considerably  to  its  splendour.  An  amuse- 
ment from  which  lo  many  inferences  and 
oondusions  have  been  drawn  to  promote 
the  welfiire  of  Christianity,  cannot  be  eidier 
dqirading  or  omfined  in  its  nature ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  noble  and  scientific. 

•  **  It  is  a  common  and  received  proverb, 
that  ^  A  man  is  known  by  his  worki^  and 
a  tree  by  its  fruits.*  Here  then  is  an 
amusement  peculiarly  chosen,  not  only  by 
one  of  the  best  of  men,  but  by  one  better 
and  greater  than  any  man :.— and  if  to 
give  ttrength  andjirmnest^  combined  with 
quicknett  and  elasticity^  to  the  limbs ; 
diterimination  and  viffMtr  to  the  body{ 
eoohiets  to  the  head,  and  perception  to  the 
mind— the  wfade  forming  an  energetic 
combination  of  the  whole  power  given  to 
man  !  no  exercise  could  have  been  Selected 
tending  more  to  cocalt  his  character,  and 
from  which  such  typical  illuitrations  could 
have  been  deduced  for  his  apiritual  advan- 
tage—Here then  we  take  our  stand.— Ad- 
vocates for  any  other  diversion,  be  it  what- 
ever it  nmy !  can  you  produce  an  origin 
either  so  ancient  or  so  honourable  ?  Men 
of  common  sense,  what  can  you  object  to 
it  P  Poets  and  lovers,  ye  who  deal  in 
heroics,  and  inv(^  ideal  heathen  divini- 
ties! or  ascribe  to  a  mere  mortal,  like 
yoursdives,  the  epithet  angelic !  or  even 
angel  itself  I  while  any  proof  you  could 
bring  forward  in  support  of  your  imagi- 
nary divinities  (or  even  the  propriety  of 
using  such  expressions)  would  be  disputed 
.-«ay,  condemned !  by  thousands  of  well- 
disposed  Christians : — in  all  that  we  hare 
advanced  respecting  Wrestling,  none  but 
heathens  or  atheists  will  attempt  to  con- 
fute." 

Mr  Litt^  we  before  observed^  makes 
no  great  show  of  erudition ;  but  there 
are  good  schools  in  the  north :  and  our' 
author  seems  to  know  die  history  of 
the  ancient  world  just  as  intimately  as 
Izaak  Walton.  The  following  passage 
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is  qidte  in  the  dassical  vein  of  the 
Complete  An^^. 

^  Havii^  proved  the  e]dstence  of  this 
amusement  at  so  remote  an  era,  it  would 
be  neither  necessary  nor  important  to  trace 
the  practise  of  this  art  through  that  period 
of  tune  which  intervenes  from  the  time  of 
Jacob,  to  the  formation  of  the  Grecian 
republics.  The  blindness  and  wilfol  trsns- 
pressions  of  the  Jews,  and  the  barbarous 
Ignorance  of  those  nations  whom  God  per- 
mitted to  chastise  them,  render  thefar  exer- 
cises a  matter  of  neither  curioeity  nor  utility. 
But  when  Greece,  emerging  fnax  obscurity 
and  ignorance,  began  to  take  the  lead  in 
civilization,  in  mUitary  knowledge,  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  learning  and  JCJencBe^ 
the  utility  of  Public  Games,  not  only  to 
infuse  a  generous  and  martial  spirU  into 
the  minds  of  the  young  men,  but  to  im- 
prove their  bodily  strength,  was  too  apoa- 
rent  to  be  neglectisd.  Accordingly,  we  find 
these  athletic  exercises  not  only  practised 
and  encouraged  in  each  particular  state, 
but  the  highest  honours  and  rewards  be- 
stowed on  the  victors  at  tiie  Olympic, 
Nemean,  and  other  games,  where  prues 
were  awarded,  and  contended  for  befbre 
the  whole  nation.  It  would  be  foreign  to 
onrpurpose  to  quote  the  wrestling  match 
of  Henniles  and  Anteus,  or  anythmg  bor- 
dering either  on  the  fabulous  or  miraculous 
stories  incidental  to  the  times  in  whidi  it 
is  pUoed ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  ob- 
serve, that  these  prizes  were  contended  for, 
and  often  woo,  by  men  distinguished  aa 
much  by  their  birth,  patriotism,  and  valour, 
as  by  their  skill  in  those  exercises  in  which 
it  was  their  pride  to  exceL 

*«  The  iiduence  d  tiiese  sports  in  sd- 
vsncinff  Greece,  from  a  few  petty  states  not 
equal  m  extent  of  temtory  to  one  half  of 
England  alone,  into  the  most  powerful 
kingdom  at  that  time  in  the  world,  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  by  all  historians  and 
commentators  who  nave  ever  treated  of  the 
subject.  And  it  is  singular  to  remark,  that 
while  the  fact  is  admitted  by  all  modern 
l^gulators,  few  or  none  have  recommended 
an  imitation  of  them.** 

Leaving  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks 
without  reluctance,  we  take  a  leap  with 
Mr  Litt  of  a  few  thousand  yean  into 
the  ring  of  Longwathby  Aull,  A.  D. 
1TT8.  That  village^  on  Christmas  or 
New  Year's  Day,  and  Melmerby  on 
Midsummer's  Day,  (both,  we  believe, 
in  Cumberland,)  were  the  scenes  (k 
two  distinguished  annual  contests.— 
Mr  litt,  with  that  strange  and  unde- 
fined desire  to  extol  post  times  at  the 
expense  of  the  present,  which  seems  a 
prmdple  in  human  nature,  and  makes 
every  man  ''  laudator  temporis  acti," 
observefr— 

»     4U 
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5*  About  fortyifiVe  yean  ago,  or  about 
the  year  1778,  back-hold  Wrestling  was 
more  pracdaed,  ond  in  higher  estimation 
ii\  that  extent  of  conntry  which  oOmpriaes 
the  borders  of  Cumberland,  Westmore* 
land*  Yorkshire,  and  Northumberland, 
than  in  any  other  pkoe  in  England  or 
Scotland.  Since  those  days  of  our  fathers, 
great  indeed  is  the  change  efibeted  in  the 
nafaita,  customs,  and  manners  of  all  classes 
of  people  throughout  Eng^d ;  and  in  no 
part  A  it  more  than  in  the  north.  The 
fcatiTities  of  Christmas,  the  hilarities  of 
sheep-shearing,  and  other  seasons  of  mirth 
and  joUi^,  are  now  but  the  mere  shadow 
of  what  they  were,  even  at  the  short  dia« 
tance  of  time  we  treat  of.  Though  some 
dainties,  neither  mudi  known  nor  wanted 
in  those  days,  are  now  in  common  use,  yet 
home^Jfrewed^  that  soul  and  oementer  of 
good  fellowship,  so  often  spoken  of  in 
raptures  by  the  a^,  has  nearly  disap- 
peared. At  that  tune,  if  money  was  more 
scarce,  ak  was  better  and  cheaper ;  and 
pastimes  were  not  only  more  frequent,  but 
enjoyed  wiUi  much  less  care  for  to-morrow. 
Accordingly,  on  the  borders  of  these  coun- 
ties, prizes  of  different  descriptions  were 
frequently  given  to  wrestle  for.  Although 
a  belt  was  Uie  most  usual  prize,  yet  silver 
cups,  leather  breeches,  and  other  things  of 
considerable  value,  accompanied  by  a  belt* 
were  by  no  means,  uncommon." 

The  cock  of  the  north  at  this  era 
was  Adam  Dodd^  who>  in  the  opinion 
of  many  who  were  acquainted  with 
hlm^  had  won  mote  prizes  than  an^ 
other  man^  either  remembered  at  this 
period^  or  who  has  since  appeared  in 
the  ring.  But  Mr  Litt^  from  the  most 
authentic  accounts  he  has  been  able  to 
collect^  thinks  he  yielded  in  that  re- 
spect to  William  RiCHAansoN  of 
Caldbeck,  (now  aliTe  and  hearty,)  who 
has  gained^  it  is  said,  840  belts,  and 
is,  we  think,  better  entitled  than  old 
Howard  of  Castle-Dacre  himself,  to  the 
cognomen  "  Belted  Will."  Mr  Litt's 
portrait  of  Adam  is,  in  its  way,  quite 
as  good  as  Milton's,  of  his  great  an- 
cestor and  namesake. 

<«  Adam,  though  not  termed  a  Hg  onc^ 
was  yet  far  above  the  middle-size  of  wrest- 
lers. He  was  between  five  feet  ten  and  five 
feet  eleven  inches  high,  and  weighed  near 
fourteen  stones— belonging  to  that  class  in 
which  we  have  elsewhere  stated  the  moat 
distinguished  wrestlers  and  pugilists  were 
to  be  found.  He  has  been  described  to  us 
as  a  dean  and  well.bnilt  man,  but  withal 
rather  flattish  bodied,  and  slender  backed, 
for  sndi  a  distinguished  wrestler ;  this  is 
said  by  some  to  have  been  the  only  thing 
that  prevented  him  from  being  invincible. 
He  waa  a  straight  stander,  and  easy  to 
satisfy  with  a  hold ;  but  this  moment  it 
was  taken,  eager  to  be  at  work,  and  sel- 


tfHteMl 
wasover«  H^tridnm  hadieoogiiatotte 
buttock)  strikn^was  his  Ibeles  aad  laa 
dexterity  and  m^hod  of  pavtiqg,  er  wiiaa 
is  often  piovincially  oaUedfistfr^^,  (a  qsb^ 
traction  of  iefiverii^,)  his  man,  was  aacb* 
that  he  addom  eith«  missed  his  ohject,  ar 
went  to  the  ground.  His  &voiirite  meiliod 
was  the  outside,  and  he  waa  poitial  19 
feinting  with  one  foot,  and  sirikiog  wicb 
the  other ;  however,  on  striking  out,  he 
often  seconded  the  attack  with  the  ibot  lae 
ieinted  with ;  and  we  have  heanl  fit  assert- 
ed he  struck  uncommonly  Ugh.  In  this 
his  trade  as  a  miller  mi^t  be  advantage- 
ous to  him.  From  fireoncnt  pcactiee  in 
lifting  and  remoring  loan  with  his  ama* 
in  whidk  the  knee  aaA  foot  are  somieiimei 
used  as  auxiliaries,  he  might  have  acquired 
more  strength  in  the  les  when  striking  ont, 
and  felt  less  incommoded  when  **«»*«^^ 
and  turning  his  man,  thMi  if  be  had  bees 
brought  up  to  almost  any  other  trader  It 
would  be  impossible  for  us,  or  any  odier 
person  at  this  period,  lo  oiumcfale  the 
tithe  of  his  victories.  Suffice  it  to  obaeiTe» 
he  was  the  hero  of  his  day  ;  and  at  the 
great  annual  meetings  at  Loogvathbj  «Dd 
Melmerby,  as  well  aa  at  Alston,  often 
threw,  not  only  the  most  noted  wrestien 
of  the  neighbomrhood,  and  the  boitea  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland^  but  all 
the  dont  from  Yorkshire  and  Nordiumher. 
land  who  came  to  try  their  prowess  with 
hinb  It  would  be  foolish  to  ssaeit,  or  lead 
any  person  to  suppose,  he  was  not  ooea- 
sionally  thrown ;  for  that  is  a  thing  which, 
like  '*  tune  and  tide,  happenath  to  all 
men  ;*?*but  we  beHeve  we  shall  not  be 
contradicted,  when  we  say  he  nokcd  the 
veryjirtt  on  the  list.  He  was  a  fcnuul^ 
ably  civil  and  peaceable  o)an ;  and  bis 
conduct  and  diaracter  throuf^  life  accovd- 
ed  with  these  two  essential  reoommenda- 
tioos  to  respect  and  esteem>4iaviBg  never 
been  called  in  question  on  any  ooeaskm. 
His  death  was  occasioned  by  incautiouly 
lying  down  to  sleep  upon  the  kiln  when 
drymg  some  oats,  which  hroogbt  on  aa 
iUness  that  proved  fotsl  a  ahoct  time  after* 
wards,  whilst  in  the  very  prime  of  lifok  He 
died  about  the  year  l^fiS,  leaving  a  wiiow 
then  with  child-shaving  entered  into^die 
connubial  state  not  long  befoce  his  de- 


Then,  too,  flourished  Toic  Josn- 
8T0N,  now  a  powerful  old  man,  in  the 
employ  of  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  of  Work- 
ington-HalL  Tom,  "like  a  true  sports- 
man, still  relishes  the  cra<^  of  the 
whip,  and  actually  cazried  off  the  belt 
from  the  ClofHck  at  Workington,  at 
one  of  the  great  meetings  on  Eaater 
Tuesday,  when  nearly  sixty  yea«  dt 
age." 

'*  Another  celebrated  hero,  at  the  same 
period,  was  Thomas  Lee,  who,  we  are  in* 
formed,  la  at  this  present  time  a  publican 


.  in  AJiUMU  Ijee,  we  have  been  told,  wm 
firom  tbe  boidcn  of  Nortfanmberland,  and 
was  the  unriTftUed  ooek  of  the  i^aXk  for 
many  miles  round  him,  both  a«  a  wrestler 
and  pagilist.  The  fame  of  Adam  Dodd 
conttnnuly  ringing  in  his  ears,  inflamed 
him  wilih  an  ardent  desire  to  ttj  oonclu- 
tAaoB  with  himk  Aocoidingly,  icgarding 
minor  conquests  as  beneatJi  Mm,  and  b^ 
liering  hhnself  neazly  innQcible,  he  set  off 
in  quest  of  Adam  to  a  meeting  of  such  ce* 
lebrity  as  to  insure  the  attendance  of  that 
hero.  We  have  heard  some  assert,  that  it 
was  at  Longwathby,  but  we  have  undoubt- 
ed authority  for  saying  that  it  waa  at  Great 
Salkeld  that  these  heroes  first  met.  .How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  thai  they 
both  fought  and  wrestled.  The  issue  of  the 
former  contest  was  not  unfavourable  to 
Adam,  although  there  are  many  who  main- 
tain that  it  was  the  only  pugilistic  contest 
in  whidi  he  was  ever  engaged,  and  that  it 
was  only  to  prevent  the  miputation  of  be- 
ing a  coward  that  induced  him  to  fight- 
In  wrestling,  Adam  proved  the  master ; 
and  this,  we  are  told,  Lee  is  still  willing  to 
iuknowledge,  but  entertains  an  opinion 
that  he  was  the  better  man  in  the  other 
respect  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Lee  was  a  veiy  noted  man,  and 
auperior  to  his  opponent  in  strength  and 
weight** 

Bat  the  most  celebrated  wresUer^ 
iihat  the  norths  perhaps,  ever  produced^ 
also  flourished  daring  this  epoch — the 
Reveaens Abraham  Beown.  Letno 
prim-mouthed  puritaa  purfle  up  his 
potatoe-trap  at  this  announcement-ra 
Cumberland  curate  isuot  a  bishop.  That 
granted^  every  objeetioa  to  his  trying 
a  fall  1^  at  once  removed.  No  doubt^ 
when  elevated  to  the  bench,  his  own 
good  sense  will  point  out  to  him  the 
propriety  of  quitting  the  ring,  and 
even  of  circumscribing  his  private  prac- 
tice. Someof  our  own  Scottish  ministers 
are  strong-buHt  pillars,  and  not  easy 
to  be  pulled  down ;  and  we  could  men- 
tion several,  by  name,  thirteen,  four- 
teen, and  fifteen  stoners,  whom  we 
would  back  for  a  trifle  against  either 
the  medical  or  legal  profestfon.  In* 
deed,  the  greatest  number  of  powerful 
men  we  ever  saw  enter  a  ring  together, 
was  at  the  .Csrlide  racd-^round,  and 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  theChurch 
of  Scotland,  Anno  Domini  1823. 

*^  Bampton  school,  on  the  borders  of 
Westmorland,  was  perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated seminary  in  England  for  turning 
ottt  good  wrestlers.  It  was  usual  at  that 
period  for  those  designed  for  the  church, 
or  any  learned  profession,  to  frequent 
iM^liool  when  grown  up  to  manhood ;  and  if 
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a  yonng  man  was  known  to  be aBaomtan 
scholar,  it  was  considered  oonduaive  of.  his 
betnff  a  good  wrestler.  Among  those  edu- 
cated at  this  instructive  seminai^r,  whose 
Mnius  led  them  to  acquire  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  bodily  powers  of  man, 
before  they  were  honoured  with  the  charge 
of  his  more  important  requisites,  ^as  the 
reverend  and  celebrated  Abraham  Brown, 
whom  we  have  before  alluded  Co.  This 
gentleman  was  ihe  first  of  whom  we  have 
any  authentic  records  of  excelling  as  a 
huUocker.  Having  lost  no  time  m  per- 
fecting himself  in  mis  manly  exercise  when 
a  tckSafj  he  fiiUy  maintained  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Ycry  Jlrtt  rate  when  acting  in  the 
more  exalted  situations  of  u^er  ana  tchooU 
matter  in  dififerent  places,  and  occasionally 
after  he  became  a  curate.  When  a  very 
youn^;  man  he  acquired  great  renown  in 
carrymg  away  a  silver  cup  of  considerable 
value  from  Eamont  Bridge,  which  divides 
the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, and  which  was  consequehdy  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  most  noted  wrestling 
country  in  England.  After  his  establish- 
ment at  Egremont,  Mr  Brown  had  no  ob- 
jection, in  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship,  to 
oblige  any  man  who  felt  extremely  anxious 
for  a  trial  of  skill  with  him,  and  in  these 
casual  tnm-ups  it  is  said  he  was  never , 
vanquished.  Abraham  being  a  man  of  con-  ' 
siderable  humour  and^ood  nature,  palmed 
himself  more  than  once  as  a  friend  of  Par- 
son Brown's,  on  men  who,  hearihg  of  his 
celebrity,  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  try 
a  fall  with  him.  On  such  occasions  he 
pretended  to  be  well  acquainted  widi  the 
Parson,  and  assured  them,  that  if  they 
could  throw  him  easily,  they  would  prove 
a  match  for  Brown  when  they  met  with  him. 
This  of  course  caused  a  contest ;  and  Mas- 
ter Abraham,  after  giving  them  full  satis- 
faction, would  advise  them  to  go  home,  as 
he  could  assure  them  they  were  not  able 
to  vanquish  the  Parson.  M^'e  have  heard  him 
assert,  that  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
did  not  we%li  more  than  twelve  stones, 
but  a  stranger  to  him  in  his  younger  dajrs 
would  have  judged  of  him  very  difierentlv. 
He  could  not  be  less  than  six  feet  high, 
and  when  at  a  proper  age  for  entering  the 
church,  must  have  weighed  fifteen  stones 
at  least.  This  well-known  character  died 
within  the  last  twelve  months ;  and  it  is 
but  justice  to  his  memory  to  observe,  that 
though  occasionally  addicted  to  the  bottle, 
he  preserved  through  life,  both  in  his 
pubtic  and  private  character,  the  regard 
and  esteem,  not  only  of  his  parishioners  in 
general,  but  ^  nearly  ail  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  him." 

Next  to  the  above  uneonquered 
clergyman  at  this  era,  was  supposed 
to  stand  Johk  Tinian-— be  and  his 
sons,  and  brother,  make  up  a  family 
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quite  to  the  taite  of  our  grealBomm* 
cer. 

*V  As  a  wrestler,  boxer,  runner,  leaper, 
cudgd,  and  football  player,  be  never  met 
with  an  equaL  It  was  no  uneomnum  dr- 
cumBtance  for  Tinian  to  bear  away  all  the 
three  pTizes,-^viz.  belt,  hat,  and  gloyes, 
from  die  neighbouring  races ;  which  feat 
he  once  performed  at  Penrith,  where  he 
was  totaUy  unknown,  defeating  in  these 
different  exercises  the  very  best  of  the 
border  heroes.  He  was  about  six  feet  high, 
and  fourteen  stone  weight— an  uncommon* 
ly  powerful  and  muscular  man,  regarded 
as  a  desperado,  and  looked  upon  as  the 
cock  of  the  walk  wherever  he  went.  John 
Tinian  is  yet  living,  and  some  of  his  sons 
turned  out  promising  dtickt^  though  by  no 
means  equid  to  the  old  cock*  His  brother 
Job  was  equally  well  known.  Job  was  no 
apotogy  for  a  man— standing  about  six  feet 
SIX  inwes  high,  and  weighi^  accordingly ! 
was  remarkably  in-knee  d/  and  had  little  of 
an  Adonis  about  him  at  any  time,  but 
more  especially  when,  as  was  frequehtly 
the  case,  he  stripped  qfaU  hit  clothes^  and 
ej^oiedMmtefftohUopponeniinaitateqf 
nudUy:' 

These  heroes  flourished  "  on  the 
eastern  sideofDerwent/' and  ^'wemust 
go  -westward  as  for  as  Gosforth^  before 
we  find  another  wrestler  of  sudi  cele- 
brity>  as  to  entitle  him  to  notice  in 
these  memoirs." 

**  In  that  plaoe,  we  find  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  characten  at  that  period  be« 
tween  Derwent  and  Duddon,  in  the  person 
of  John  Woodall,  who  was  brought  up  as 
a  husbandman,  and  succeeded  his  father 
as  proprietor  of  a  small  estate  in  Gosforth. 
Woodall,  thon^  not  the  tallest,  was,  we 
believe,  the  strongest  man  we  have  yet 
noticed.  His  person  was  symmetry  itself, 
he  stood  about  five  feet  eleven  inches  high, 
weighed  upwards  of  sixteen  stones,  and  all 
who  knew  him  agree  m  considering  that 
he  was  the  strongest  man  in  the  west  of 
Cumberland.  As  a  wrestler,  Woodall  was 
more  indebted  to  strength  than  science; 
but  he  possessed  the  former  requisite  to 
such  an  uncommon  degree,  that  he  was 
considered  no  unequal  opponent  for  the 
powerfol  and  sdentific  curate  of  Egre. 
mont.  At  the  King>  Arms,  in  that  place, 
Woodall  exhibited  a  remarkable,  and  ra- 
ther extraordinary  specimen  of  his  prodi- 
gious strength.  Having  been  thrown  for  a 
prize  bv  a  dioemaker  of  the  name  of  Carr, 
a  well-known  wrestler,  the  latter,  flushed 
with  his  victory,  began  to  ridicule  Woodall 
on  the  circumstance.  Woodall,  though  a 
very  peaceable  man,  yet  willing  to  turn  the 
laugh  against  Carr,  caii^ht  him  up  in  his 
aims  as  if  he  had  been  an.infant,  and  hung 


him  by  his  bneohes  waistbnd  npeii  one 
of  the  hooks  in  the  celling  V* 

These^  and  other  mighty  ones  of  the 
earth,  having  either  resigned  the  rein8> 
or  loosened  the  loins  of  their  empiry^ 
or  been  grasped  by  "  Thb  Wmst- 
lek/'  rerum  nova  noicUvr  onftv  abovi 
the  year  1800. 

*'  Advandng  forward  to  a  more  modem 
date,  we  will  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the 
most  celebrateicl  heroes  at  the  dose  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  or  preceding  the  year 
1800.  In  doing  so,  we  must  travel  back 
to  Alston  and  its  vidniUr,  and  introduce  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers  the  very  beat 
Wrestler  of  his  weight  Cumberland,  or 
even  tiie  United  Kioj^ora,  ever  produced, 
in  the  person  of  James,  alias  Jemky 
Fawcett.  Anxious  to  do  ample  justice 
to  the  professional  diaracter  of  every 
Wrestler  whose  name  is  to  be  found  in  our 
pages,  without  detracting  irom  the  merited 
renown  of  others,  we  are  compelled  to  ac« 
knowledge  Jemmy  must  have  been  the 
most  wonderful  Wrestler,  either  of  his  own, 
or  any  other  time  of  which  we  have  any 
succinct,  or  authentic  account  Jemmy, 
though  yet  living,  is  perfectly  unknown  to 
tts,-^erefore  we  cannot  speak  podtivdy 
as  to  his  woght,  which  we  have  heard  some 
call  UHy  and  odiers  ten  stone  seven  pounds  ; 
but  admitting  he  weighed  eleven  stones,  the 
deven-stone  man  who  could  bear  away  the 
prize  for  seven  succesdve  years  from  the 
most  noted  place  of  meeting,  and  from  the 
acknowledged  best  Wrestlers  in  Cumber- 
land and  Westmordand,  must  have  been  a 
Nonpardi  indeed !  Yet  that  Jemmy  Faw- 
cett  was  the  victor  at  Longwathbv,  the 
most  noted  annual  resort,  not  only  for  the 
most  cdebrated  border  Wrestlers,  but  from 
Alston  and  twenty  miles  round,  on  every 
Midsummer-day,  does  not  admit  of  the 
least  dispute.  If  Jack  Bandall,  the  pugi- 
list, u  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Non- 
pazeil,  by  beating  men  of  hit  own  wdght, 
and  one  or  two  a  single  stone  heavier ;  what 
would  he  have  been  called  if  he  could  have 
added  to  the  list  of  heroes  he  has  vanquish- 
ed the  names  of  Cribb,  Neate,  and  Spring  ? 
Yet,  granting  he  had  done  so,  he  would 
then  scatedy  have  had  as  well-merited  a 
daim  to  the  appdlarion  as  Faweett,  who 
has  thrown  scores  of  heavier  men  than  any 
ofthethreel!  This smgjLe foet moie esta- 
blishes the  superiority,  as  a  sdmce,  of 
Wrestling,  over  Pugilism,  than  volumes 
filled  with  arguments  on  the  subject  ooold 
possibly  do.  It  likewise  equally  exposes 
the  foUy  of  those  who  caU  baekMdB  a 
mere  trial  of  strength.  Fawcett,  as  we  have 
before  said,  weighed  under,  or  about  ele- 
ven stones,  and  was  about  Avt  feet  seven 
inches  high,  and  continued  wrestHng  ooca- 
sionaUy  till  he  was  nearly  fifky  years  of 
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proof  tliM  he,  thon^a    that  he  stood  tt|Miti^o£nxfte^ 


«&der  man,  and  Vpoi  to  aU  oanMraTdid 
Dot  consider  WresOinff  as  a  dangomia 
amusement.  Among  the  list  of  the  many 
powerful  men  he  threir,  several  entitled  to 
be  classed  as  first-raters  might  be  prodaeed. 
Nor  was  his  superiority  over  such  men,  to 
be  attributed  either  to  accident,  or  confined 
to  the  drcumstance  of  one  trial  only.  We 
contend  that  Faircett  must  have  been,  and 
w(u<t  able  to  throw  many  fburteen-stonemen 
entitled  to  rank  as  first-raters ;  or  to  come 
to  the  mark  at  once,— men  ranking  as  high, 
professionally,  as  any  of  the  three  Pugi- 
IsBts  alluded  to :— yet  could  Randall,  al* 
though  supposed  to  be  the  very  best  Pugi« 
list  ever  remembered,  beat  any  of  them  ? 
The  drcumstance  of  Fawcett  being  able  to 
throw  fourteen-stone  men,  may  be  said  to 
finm  one  exception  to  our  remark,  that  the 
most  superior  Wresders  and  Pus^lists  will 
be  found  between  thirteen  and  fborteen 
stone  wdght ;  we  answer,  not  exactly  so. 
We  do  not  think  Fawcett  could  have  thrown 
Adam  Bodd,  Thomas  Nicholson,  William 
Richardson,  or  some  others  we  could  se* 
lect,  in  a  number  of  trials ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, we  are  sure  the  odds  would  have  been 
against  him  for  a  sinsle  fall ; — ^but  we  con* 
tend  these  selected  Wrestlers  ranked  higher 
in  that  exerdse,  than  Ciibb,  Neaie,  or 
Spring  ever  did  as  Pugilists ;  we  would 
compare  them  to  James  Belcher,  or  the 
Game  Chicken,  when  in  tfadr  prime ;  and 
we  presume  no  pugiBstic  amateur  yriU  say 
the  latUr  Pugilists  were  not  considered  su- 
perior to  any  of  the  present  time,  though 
some  of  them  undoubtedly  rank  as  first- 
raters.  We  must  therefbre  conclude,  that 
there  is  dther  more  sdence  in  back-hold 
Wrestling,  than  in  Pugilism,  or  that  Faw. 
oett  is  much  more  eutitjed  to  the  appella- 
tion of  Nonpareil  than  RandalL  Jemmy 
was  partial  to  getting  his  left  side  into  ac- 
tion and  strikmg  from  that  position.  It 
is  not  consistent  with  the  limited  nature 
of  this  work  to  dwell  longer  on  the  merits 
of  this  truly  cdebrated  Wrestler,  any  fur- 
ther  than  to  remark,  that  Swaledale,  in 
Yorkshire,  was  the  scene  of  his  latest  ex- 
ploits, and  in  which  place  we  believe  he  is 
still  livingi" 

And  here  Mr  Litt  pronounoeo  a 
weUrdeoerved  eulogy  on  oar  poor  friend 
John  Baskow^  whom  he  instly  calb, 
"  the  moot  renowned  wrestler  in  West- 
nx>reland  at  this  period."  He  was  not 
a  Cumberland  man^  as  Mr  Litt  has 
heardr-and  he  lived  at  Bowness^  Win- 
dermere. '*  He  was/'  says  Mr  Litt, 
''  considered  by  many  a  match  for  anv 
man  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  to  him  it  u 
said  Richardson  of  Ciddbeck,  (*  whom, 
henceforth,  let  the  nations  call  Belted 
Will/)  was  indebted  for  hia  fiivouiite 
method  of  striking  inside."  We  add. 


w#  should  think,  fourteen  stone  good^ 
of  prodigious  strength,  not  wanting  in 
activity,  good-tempered  and  brave. 

^'  This  champion,  at  a  oonsidembly  sub^^ 
sequent  period  to  his  celebrity  as  a  Wrest- 
ler, was  unfSortunatdy  drowned  by  the  up- 
setting of  a  boat  on  Windermere  Lake.  It 
was  rather  remarkable  that  Barrow,  the 
only  peiaon  lost  by  the  accident,  was  an 
excellent  swinmier,  and  the  only  person  in 
the  boat  who  could  swim.  The  aoddent 
happening  at  a  nlaoe  of  no  considerable 
depth,  his  foot  eimer  stuck  hat  in  the  mud, 
or  getting  entangled  in  some  eKcrsscenoe 
attached  to  the  bottom,  he  never  rose  to 
the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  and  consequently 
perished  beforo  he  could  be  rdieveo.*' 

This  account  is  inaccurate.  John 
Barrow  could  not  swim,  and  the  acci- 
dent happened  in  deep  water.  He  and 
some  otners  were  trying  a  new  boat, 
which  he  had  built,  the  sheet  of  the 
main-sail  was  belayed,  and  the  party 
were  both  rowing  and  sailing.  A  flaw 
of  wind  struck  her,  and  the  osrs  to  lee- 
ward being  in  the  water,  the  boat  upset, 
and  poor  John  disappear^.  The  ooat 
did  not  sink  ;  'and  two  servant-girb, 
who  had  seen  the  accident,  rowed  fh)m 
BeU-grange,  and  saved  the  lives  of  the 
other  men.  This  we  ourselves  saw* 
The  body  was  not  found  for  some  days. 
So  much  about  the  untimely  fate  of  a 
great  wrestler,  and  a  good  msn ! 

Passing  over  John  and  Josqih  Tin- 
ian,  in  t£e  vicinity  of  Holm  Cultram, 
the  Halls  of  Alston,  who  were  long 
the  Dons  of  EUenhorough,  Gilcrux^ 
and  the  adjacent  country ;  the  brothers 
Allison  of  Cockermoutn,  and  the  Re* 
verend  Osborne  Littleton  of  Butter- 
mere,  **  who,  previous  to  his  entry  in- 
to orders,  was  the  best  Wrestler  with- 
in maokj  miles  of  Whitehaven  ;"  we 
shall,  with  Mr  Litt,  attend  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Westmoreland  militia,  in 
that  town,  towards  the  dose  of  the 
serenteenth  century. 

**  In  this  regiment  were'several  oelebnu 
ted  Wrestlers,  among  whom  we  wiQ  parti- 
cularize  the  two  whose  names  became  most 
^  ftwifliitr  in  men's  mouths*  during  the  time 
the  regiment  remuned  at  Whitehaven. 
These  were  Philip  Stefhensok  and 
Thomas  M adoe.  Philip  was  a  strong* 
buQt  muscular  man,  about  five  feet  nine 
inches  high,  and  must  have  weighed  up- 
wards of  fourteen  stones.  His  fame  as  a 
Wrestler  ran  before  him, — ^his  officers  were 
rei^y  to  back  him  to  any  amount  against 
any  man  in  the  kingdom, — and  in  fact, 
diving  Ms  residence  nere  as  a  soldier,  he 
certainly  was  the  most  prominent  hero  o^ 
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tfaelbL  FlliUpwfesa8tiaight'tttiider,ind 
eKttemely  dimciilt  to  more  fimn  his  poii* 
tion ;  md  this,  more  than  any  other  quali- 
fication, constitated  his  excellence  as  a 
Wrestler.  His  great  practice  had  rendered 
him  nearly  perfect  in  that  point,  and  made 
Inm  Tery  quick  in  arslling  himsdf  of  any 
advantage  that  presented  itself  in  conse- 
qwAOt  of  the  unsueoeasftxl  efihrts  made  hy 
his  opponents.  Madge,  on  the  contrary, 
tiAfjtkt  he  caned  a  li^  wdght,  hut  was  a 
most  ezeellent  ontsiae  striker.  Among  the 
neighbouring  Wrestlers  who  endeavoured 
to  dispute  me  pahn  of  superiority  with 
these  military  champions,  the  Egremothi- 
ans  were  the  most  cons^cuous.  The  most 
noted  of  these  were  William  Eilbeck,  a 
stone  mason,  William  Ponaonby,  a  hnt- 
dier,  and  the  two  Roberts,  Joe  and  Peter. 
Few  likdier  men  tiian  Bilbeck  Ibr  a  Wrest- 
ler are  to  be  fbond ;  he  possessed  lensth, 
Strength,  and  weiglit ;  was  confident  of  his 
own  powers,  and  a  good  outside  striker. 
Ponsonby  was  the  best  and  cleanest  outside 
striker  ever  known  in  the  west  of  Cumber- 
hmd,  and  was  by  no  means  a  little  one,  be- 
ing not  far  from  five  feet  ten  inches  high, 
and  weighing  near  fourteen  stones.  Pon- 
sonby much  resembled  Adam  Dodd  as  a 
Wrestler,  atid  was  un<|^uestionably  a  very 
first-rate,  but  at  that  tmie  was  considered 
something  on  the  decline.  The  Roberts 
were  something  less  than  Ponsonby,  but 
Joe  was  considered  nearly  as  dangerous  a 
enstomer  to  get  rid  of  $  behig  extremely 
ready,  and  as  well  up  to  every  manemvre 
how  to  get  the  best  of  it,  as  any  man  in 
the  kingdom.  However,  after  various  trials, 
the  red-coats  proved  the  masters.  Intem- 
perance had  produced  its  usual  effects  u|^n 
Ponsonby,  Eilbeck  could  not  force  Philip 
from  his  position,  and  the  manoeuvring  of 
Roberts  failed  when  opposed  to  the  supe- 
rior weight  and  tactics  of  the  soldier.  The 
only  reverse  the  military  experienced,  was 
at  Sabit  Bees  Moor  during  the  annual 
races.  Stephenson's  officers  were  somewhat 
noisy  respecting  his  great  capabilities,  when 
a  fnendly  wager  was  oSbred  them  to  pro- 
duce a  man  on  the  ground  to  wrestle  nim 
a  sing^  iiiU.  The  ofier  was  immediately 
accepted,  and  Philip,  eager  to  be  at  work, 
soon  appeared  in  the  ring  fuU^  prepared 
for  action,  and  anxiously  expecting  his  op- 
ponent After  waiting  some  time,  Pon- 
soobv,  the  man  selected  for  the  trial,  en- 
tered to  him,  rather  the  worse,  or  probablv 
the  better,  for  the  '  water  of  life/  which 
had  been  plentifully  administered  to  him ; 
but  no  solicitations  could  prevail  upon  him 
to  strip.  Fully  satisfied  that  if  he  won  the 
ftU  it  must  be  without  loss  of  time,  he 
chose  todeddethe  business  with  his  clothes 
eo.  The  quickness  and  impetuosity  of  Pon- 
sonby's  attack  carried  all  before  it.  Nou 
withstanding  the  boasted  guard  of  the  sol- 
dier, his  ncac  and  shoul^rs  instantly  ex- 
changed situations  with  his  foet.  Philip 
was  up  in  a  moment  and  anxious  for  an- 
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ether  trial,  bat  Ponsonby  was  eoi  10  he  had, 
his  iiiends  had  oanied  him  offin  irinmpli, 
and  Philip  was  obliged  to  wait  for  i 
opportaaity  of  balanring  aeoooiit 
him.  The  last  meeting  betwesD  the  Wcsu 
moreland  milttlaand  the  Egrsmothians  wm 
at  Bigns  Moor,  a  place  OMrly  equidislsBC 
ftom  Whitehaven  and  Bgrcoaoiit;  and  this, 
we  wdl  remcnber«  was  nis  first  prin  wc 
Oversaw  wrestled  for*  Fhilfo  had  Us  r«. 
venge  on  Pansonhy,  and  finalnr  threw  Kk 
hew,  who  in  the  oourseof  Oewiesding 
threw  Madge.  After  the  disbanding  orite 
mibtia,  Philip  and  Ifadge  bodi  tetamed 
to  WhHdiiven,  where  Madge  still  vemaiiiat 
being  employed  as  a  top-man  about  the 
eoUieries.  Stephenson  likewise  rniained 
in  the  noghbonrhood  many  years,  and 
wrou^t  at  his  trade,  wiiieh  was  a  mason 
or  waller.  Philip  often  ednbited  hi  the 
ting  after  his  retain,  but  the  asUisr  Philfe 
and  ^e  fiia«oa  PhiUpseeoMd  two  vwy  ch^ 
forent  persons.  His  most  fiinindabie  tniia 
were  undoubtedly  gone^  and  he  was  foe- 
quently  thrown  by  men  very  fi«  inforior 
to  those  he  had  before  vanquished*  He 
eontfamed  wrestling  ocrsiiimany,  till  we 
who  had  regaiden  him  widi  admiraiiiMi 
when  a  more  kd,  onee  or  twice  met  him  m 
the  ring,  whan  ranking  higher  on  the  Haft 
dian  any  man  he  had  prevkrasly  SDeona- 
tend:— 4he  result  need  not  be  toid«  fiv 
■neh  are  the  cfaanga  of  a  few  years  I** 

Stars  rose  and  set^  of  whom  oiur 
astronomer  names  Jolm  BladLstockj  J. 
Wilkinson^  both  millera  firom  the  bor- 
der of  the  Holm ;  John  Stainton^  whoae 
beams  were  not  easQy  abom;  Jacob 
Fletcha  of  Mockerkln ;  Henry  Dixon 
end  Joseph  Bnahby.  **  In  pnisoing 
the  above  progressive  clue  of  wreat- 
linj;/'  savs  Mr  litt^  ''  we  have  got 
within  the  limits  of  the  eighteenth 
century^  and  are  consequently  af- 
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Carlisle  Wbestlino  in  1809.". But 
first  he  must,  to  render  his  historical 
work  oompkte«  narrate  contestsdecided 
in  some  other  ringiB.— QvonMi  part 
magnaJuU. 

^  For  three  or  four  suocesrive  yean  Ihere 
were  public  bridals  at  Lorton,  whidi  oc- 
casioned the  attendance  of  m«iy  edefaiated 
Wrestlers  ficom  different  parts  of  the  eonn- 
ty.  The  first  of  these  we  will  notice  was 
in  the  year  1806 ;  the  last  fall  was  dim. 
ted  between  Jacob  Fletdier  of  Mockerkln, 
and  William  Armstrong  of  Tallentire. 
The  latter  was  an  excellent  Wrestler,  but 
near  three  stones  lighter  than  bis  opponcntt 
and  as  many  inches  shorter.  He  was  par- 
ticularly  good  at  striking  inside  with  the 
left  leg,  and  on  thfa  occasion  was  oonsi. 
dered  to  have  the  best  of  the  fUl  in  qnes- 
tion.  Fletcher,  however,  refused  to  give 
it  up,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evenmg  both 
parties  agreed  to  dedde  the  matter  by  an- 


oOmt  tatXi  whoh  iA^  ^  v^U-contcBlAd 
Btcvw^e*  the  three  gwat  advaQtages  of 
len^9  weight,  end  gfteittth  pcmiled« 
aod  Fletcher  was  dedared  Uie  cqoqueiOB. 
Fletcher  waa  a  very  <;^uiet  and  well-be<i 
haved  Daan,  and  if  not  diyeraified  in  action, 
was  80  well  versed  in  the  science,  that  we 
have  heard  him  assert  he  was  never  van- 
quished in  a  number  of  trials,  and  never 
wrestled  a  disputed  fall  over  again  without 
winning  iL  In  wrestling  through  the  ring 
on  that  day,  he  threw  that  truly  formidable 
character,  Thomas  Bell,  for  some  time  a 
aehoolmaster  at  Baasenthwaite,  and  after- 
wards at  Keswick.  Bdl  at  that  period 
ranked  higher  aa  a  Wrestler,  and  we  be* 
lieve  as  a  Boxer,  than  any  man  in  the  two 
countries.  In  him  were  united  all  the  qua* 
lifications  which  constitute  afinished  Wrest- 
ler, oi  Pugilist  He  possessed  youth, 
lengA,  strength,  eourage^  activity,  ani 
sctenoe,  fiUly  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
hop  of  that,  or  any  othfc  time  of  nodoa 
date ;  and  these  is  no  doubt,  if  he  had  ze* 
mained  in  the  county,  he  would  have  shone 
aa  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  In  the  si- 
tuation he  then  filled,  he  was  considered  a 
very  good  scholaz,  but  at  times»  unfortu- 
nately fi>r  himself,  he  deviated  from  that 
propriety  of  conduct  always  expected  from 
those  in  his  situation.  We  have  die  great- 
est reason  to  believe  he  was  the  master  of 
Richardson  of  Caldbeck,  then  in  his  prime, 
and  whom  he  resembled'in  his  manner  of 
wrestling,  the  inside  being  his  fkvourite 
aim.  Soon  after  the  period  alluded  to,  Bell 
emigrated  to  America,  where,  we  have  been 
inftnned,  he- has  succeeded  in  estiblishinff 
himself  comfortably.  In  this  contest  with 
Fletcher,  whom,  at  a  previous  neriod,  he 
had  thrown  with  ease,  he  went  down  when 
making  play.  Of  one  or  two  succeeding 
trials  which  Fletcher  acceded  to  for  mutu^ 
accommodation,  we  cannot  speak  decisive- 
ly ;  we  have  heard  them  voy  differentiv  re- 
presented, some  affirming  Fletcher  had  not 
the  least  chance,  atid  others,  among  whom 
may  be  enumerated  Fletcher  himself,  main- 
tain that  he  had  none  the  worst  of  Uiem. 

**  In  the  foUowins  year,  namely,  I8O79  no 
less  than  one  hun£[ed  and  twenty  Wrest- 
lers, from  different  parts  of  the  countv,  en- 
tered the  ring  to  contend  for  a  very  hand- 
some belt,  with  plated  buckles  and  sliders. 
The  same  William  Armstrong  who  con- 
tested the  last  fall  with  Jacob  Fletcher  the 
preceding  year,  again  distinguished  him- 
self on  this  occasion.  He  wrestled  through 
the  ring  with  much  eclat,  and,  though  van- 
quished by  us  for  the  prize,  he  lost  no  lau- 
rels in  that  contest,  contending  for  victory 
to  the  last ;  and,  though  the  advantages 
might  certainly  be  considered  against  him, 
he  was  not  disposed  of  without  difficulty. 
This  was  the  only  time  we  ever  wresded, 
or  witnessed  wrestling,  at  Lorton ;  and  the 
well  known  John  Brownrigg,  of  Patter- 
dale,  was  the  first  man  we  threw.  Brown- 
rigg was  acknowledged  by  all  who  knew 
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him  to  be  an  exoeUmt  WretKlar,  and  #aa 
mQre  particularly  known  for  being  the  con- 
queror of  George  Stamper*  of  NewUmds,  a 
very  powerful  man,  and  the  onlv  Wrestler^ 
we  bdieve,  who  ever  vanauished  boUi  Tho- 
mas Nidiolson  and  WiUiam  Richardson, 
without  being  at  some  future  time  defieated 
by  them.  Brownrigg  was  about  the  siae  of 
WilHam*  Armstrong,  and,  oonaequently, 
on  encountering  us,  the  advantages  of 
length  and  strength  were  againathim.  This 
wdU-known  Wresder  died  some  time  agpu 
"  We  will  not  dwdl  much  upon  Uie 
numerous  meedngs  in  this  vicinity  m  which 
we  ourselves  played  the  first  fiddle.  We 
shall  only  observe,  that  in  1808,  Blake 
Fell  mces,  which  had  laid  dormant  for  ma« 
ny  years,  were  revived;  and  die  weather 
proving  favourable,  they  were  well  attend- 
ed* Having  carried  off  the  prize  with  much 
ease  the  fint  day,  a  most  determined  op- 
portion,  often  spoken  of,  was  contrived 
against  the  ensuing  day.  The  writer,  widi 
considerable  adroitness,  managed  to  call  in 
against  us,  successively,  no  less  than  tevem 
of  the  best  Wresders  upon  the  ground, 
among  whom  were  Joseph  Bushby,  aS 
Mockerkin,  and  the  two  best  of  the  younger 
Tinians,  John  and  Joseph.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  deep-laid  scheme,  their  opposition 
proved  of  no  avail,  as  none  of  these  select- 
ed championB  appeared  to  have  the  least 
chance  of  arresting  our  career  of  victory. 
We  have  elsewhere  observed  that  the  beat 
wrestling  in  the  west  of  Cumberland  was 
on  Arlecdon  Moor,  where  one,  two,  and 
sometimes  three  prizes  were  given  every 
year ;  one  of  them,  ibr  a  numl^  of  years, 
amoundng  to  two  guineas.  On  that  Moor 
we  were  never  thrown  from  the  year  1005 
to  the  year  1815 ;  during  which  dme  we 
either  won,  or  could  have  won,  all  the 
prizes,  if  we  except  one  carried  off  l^ 
William  Mackereth,  of  Cockermouth,  in 
1814 ;  for  which  we  did  not  wresde ;  there- 
fore how  that  event  might  have  terminated, 
can  remain  matter  of  opinion  only.  How- 
ever, independent  of  that  circumstance,  the 
multiplicity  of  our  victories  there,  suffid- 
endy  evince,  that,  although  we  were  some- 
times durown  m  the  west  of  Cumberland, 
our  being  so  was  more  owing  to  careless- 
ness, or  accident,  than  to  any  ntperiorittf^ 
or  even  equalUyy  of  those  who  tlirew  us.** 

Mr  Litt  lihen  takes  a  trip  to  Wegt- 
moreland,  and  gives  a  shorty  spirited^ 
and  accurate  accomit  of  three  Amble- 
side meetings^  1809, 1810,  and  1811. 
We  were  ourselves  present  on  those 
ocipasions,  and  Mr  Litt  is  right  to  an 
iota.  His  narrative  here,  and  indeed 
throughout,  is  equal  to  th&t  of  A£r 
Southey,  in  his  History  of  the  PeniA« 
sula,  and  we  defy  die  Quarterly  to 
deny  it. 

^«  Among  the  competitors  collected  to 
CQ;itend  for  this  liberal  prize,  was  Thomas 
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iben  in  the  height  of  his  provincial  leputa* 
don.  We  say  provincial^  because  it  wii 
previous  to  what  might  be  termed  his  at- 
tainment of  the  companttive  metro^iian 
stamp  by  his  repeated  victories  at  Carlisle. 
Nicholson  was  tUe  winner  of  this  pri^e, 
throwing  a  dsstingnished  Wrestler  of  the 
name  of  Dixon,  and  the  two  well-koown 
Wrestlers^  Rowland  and  John  Long.  It 
is,  however,  dur  to  that  impaartiality  which 
ou^  to  be  the  invariable  nuudm  of  every 
historical  writer  to  observe,  that  there  toercj 
and  yet  are,  many  in  the  vicinity  of  Amble- 
side that  witnessed  the  contest,  who  posi- 
tively affirm  he  had  no  right  to  it.  Their 
<^inion  is  that  he  was  thrown  by  J.  Dixon, 
(«  brother  to  the  Dixon  he  threw,)  a  WresU 
ler  of  no  celebrity.  It  appears,  however, 
that  it  had  been  the  opinion  of  the  stewards, 
that  the  fall  in  question  was  considered  not 
fair,  as  they  decided  for  another  triaL  This, 
Dixon,  conscious  of  his  inferiority,  declined, 
and  consequently  Nicholson  was  dedaxed 
the  stander,  and  was  the  ultimate  victor. 
Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the 
prize,  the  competitors  were  not  numerous, 
and  the  contests  between  Nicholson  and  the 
two  Longs  were  considered  the  principal 
attraction  of  the  day.*' 
.  This  contest  w&s  decided  in  the 
little  field  on  the  margin  of  Winder- 
mere, dose  to  the  tummke-gate,  with- 
in a  mile  of  Amblesiae.  There  was 
a  regatta  on  the  lake  that  forenoon ; 
and  many  pleasure-boats  bedecked 
with  flags  lay  at  anchor,  dose  off 
shore,  during  the  match.  The  day  was 
bright  and  airy^  and  none  present  at 
that  scene  will  ever  forget  it.  We  thus 
localize  it  for  the  sake  of  posterity.  In 
this  same  pastoral  field,  did  the  shep- 
herds of  the  north  contend  for  a  belt, 
fire  guineas,  and  a  tobacco-pipe,  the 
year  fc^wing. 

*'  In  Uie  year  1810^  the  patrons  of  the 
Ambleside  wrestling  disseminated  hand- 
bills all  over  the  country,  to  announce 
that  a  belt  of  considerable  value,  and  five 
guineas,  would  be  given  to  wrestle  for  at 
their  annual' sports  at  the  head  of  Win- 
dermere Lake.  The  competitors,  how- 
ever, did  not  exceed  sixteen  couple,  one 
half  of  whom  were  merely  nominal.  At 
this  meeting  we  were  present,  as  were 
Thomas  and  John  Nicholson,  and  Joseph 
Slack  from  Blencow ;  all  of  course  from 
Cumberland.  The  Westmoreland  com- 
petitors were  the  same  Nicholson  had 
vanquished  the  preceding  year,  with  the 
accession  of  Henry  Chapman,  a  Bampton 
man,  and  Miles  Dixon,  a  brother  to  the 
two  already  noticed  in  the  year  1809. 
John  Nicholson  was  thrown  by  Rowland 
Long,  but  both  he  and  his  brother  were 
again  thrown  by  T.  Nicholson.  Chapman 


WM  dflfiMitodbotfi  fbr  tiwpite  and  a  Si*, 
sequent  wager  by  Skck,  who  laid  down 
to  T.  Nidiolson ;  bnt,  on  the  other  hand. 
Miles  Dixon  threw  us,  and  finally  Nidiol- 
son. The  drcumstance  of  Dixon  throw- 
ing two  of  the  very  first  Cumberland 
Wrestlers,  was  certainly  an  unexpected 
one,  although  he  was  a  stone  heavier 
than  either.  Nicholson  was  no  stranger 
to  him,  as  they  had  had  firequent  trials  to- 
gether, and  Dixon  was  consequently  no 
stranger  to  his  opponent's  superiority; 
while  Nicholson's  knowledge  of  that  fact, 
in  this  instance  contributed  to  his  defeat, 
by  rendering  him  careless  respecting  his 
hold,  as,  through  his  negligence  in  that 
point,  Dixon  took  him  from  the  ground, 
and  twisted  him  down  without  a  single 
struggle.  As  for  ourselyes,  we  contend 
that  Dixon  derived  no  honour  firom  the 
result  of  the  contest  between  us,  as  he 
had  a  firm  hold  of  the  waistband  of  the 
breeches  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
wrestle.  Notwithstanding  this  inealea- 
lable  advantage,  the  result  was  for  some 
time  extremely  dubious.  In  shorty  we 
will  aver  that  we  had  such  manifest  im- 
fisur  play  as  reflected  disgrace  upon  those 
who  should  have  been  the  umpires  on  the 
occasion,  as  we  several  times  desired  him 
to  quit  his  hold  cf  our  bneckOf  and  do  de- 
clare, that,  to  the  best  of  our  bdie(  that 
circumstance  alone  prevented  us  from 
throwing  him.  After  the  victory  was  de- 
cided, both  Dixon  and  his  friends  refrued 
to  accept  oitwo  guineas  to  one  for  a  sii^ 
trial  only." 

We  remember  Mr  Litt  most  dis- 
tinctly, a  tall,  straight,  handsome,  re- 
spectable, mild-loojung,  well-dressed 
man.  If  we  mistake  not,  he  wrestled 
in  top-boots,  a  fashion  we  cannot  ap- 
prove, notwithstanding  the  example 
of  the  Grecian  heroes,  and  our  friend 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  Truly  sorry  are 
we  to  think  that  anything  like  foul 
play  should  have  occurred  to  him ;  but 
we  declare,  on  our  word  of  honour, 
that  the  drcumstance  was  unknown  to 
us  and  to  the  other  gentlemen,  who, 
although  we  were  not  umpire,  (old 
Canon  and  Johnny  Harrison  acted  in 
that  capadty,  along  with  a  third  old 
Trojan,  whose  name  we  forget,)  would 
certainly  have  ordered  another  Try* 
On  such  occasions  some  little  confu- 
sion is  ant  to  occur,  especially  at  a 
meetine  tnen  only  two  years  old,  and 
of  whicn  the  directors  were,  no  doubt, 
somewhat  raw.  Mr  Litt  himself,  in 
thatportion  of  his  work  which  he  calk 
"  The  Basis,"  most  judiciously  ob- 
serves, **  that  the  circumstance  of  io'- 
king"  hold,  while  it  is  the  most  frequent 
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h,  at  (he  iame  tim«,  the  most  difBcnlt 
fbr  an  impartial  speetattfr,  or  umpire, 
to  form  a  correct  and  decisiye  jndgnient 
tipon."  We  therefore  throw  ourselvea 
on  Mr  Litt's  candoar ;  and  we  feel 
assured,  lliat  he  will  pardon  us  for 
any  unintentional  oversight  on  that 
unnortant  day.  Whether  Mr  Litt 
oomd,  or  could  not,  have  thrown  Miles 
pixon,  ean  nerer  he  positively  known 
in  this  world.  Milea  waa  nearly  two 
atone  heavier,  and  strobger  far,  al- 
ihou^  we  believe  Mr  Litt  to  have 
been  a  ittore  sdentifio  wrestler.  Milea 
Dixon  never  wrestled  at  Carlisle :  he 
was  semewhaCsln£gish-«-had  notagood 
enough ofiinion  ocmmself— was  a  very 
naixUworkinginan^-didnotliveQnver^ 
generooa  diet— ji9«s  not  very  young-^ 
ind  had  a  wijfe  and  family.  Thatlaat 
dremnaCaBee  (aldion^  we  searoely 
kBow  why)  seems  very  generally  to  tie 
eansidlered  among  wrestlers  as  a  com-* 
plete  finisher.  But  be  these  things  aa* 
dkey  may,  honest  and  worthy  Miles^ 
if  put  hito  good  heart  and  stomach, 
and  upon  his  own  dunghill,  was,  in 
oar  humble  opinion,  a  match  fi>r  any 
eodk  in  Cumberland^ 

**  The  Ambleside  Wrestling  In  181 1 
was,  we  believe^  better  attended  than  on 
either  of  the  two  preceding  years.  Miles 
Diion  did  not  wrestle,  and  therefore  Ku 
cholsen,  who  was  again  present,  fiad  no 
opportunity  of  settling  the  last  year's  ae* 
counts  nidi  him.  Tom,  however,  as 
early  as  the  second  round,  had  to  en- 
counter a  muCh  more  formidable  oppo- 
nent  than  ever  Miles  Dizon  was,  In  the 
pcnon  of  John  I^wden,  ttaai  the  neigh- 
bwiriieod  of  Keswick  Lowden,  although 
at  that  time  scarcely  at  his  best^  was  not 
on  good  tends  with  Tom,  and  on  that  %d. 
count  purposely  threw  himself  against, 
hfan  i  m&  it  was  not  till  after  Uiree  sue- 
ettsive  and  keenly  contested  trials  bad 
taken  pla^  that  Nicholson  got  rid  of  this 
tfoitblesome  customer.  Lowden  was  not 
satisfled  with  the  different  decisions.  ITe 
taideed  acknowledged  that  Tom  won  the 
last  fall,  but  thought  himself  fully  entitled" 
to  the  flnt— the  second  being  considered^ 
a  dogftdL  Tom,  in  the  next  round;  threw' 
BoWland  Long,  but  was  himself  thrown' 
by  John  Long  in  the  fourth  round.  Long 
waa  now  arrived  near  the  end  of  his  jour- 
ney, but  proved  unable  to  reach  it,  being 
thrown  by  William  Maekereth,  a  Cock, 
ermottth  lad,  then  woiking  at  his  busi- 
ness (k  mason)  with  Nicholson,  and  on 
that  account  had  aocompanied  him  to  the 
field  of  honour." 

Thi»  is  qahe  conrect.  Tm  Nichoh 
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M»lMklhM<Aweilr;  ibirliehiidliiltN«|$ 
tmisle  widh  Bari,  (the  dasefng^naater', 
a  pretty  tripper,)before  he  encotm- 
tered  Lowden.  That  pithy,  gnarled, 
and  knotted,  and  cross-graiiued  oalc- 
stump,  stood  Tom^  as  Mr  Litt  haa 
Said,  three  desperate  struggles.  How* 
land  Long,  whom  he  next  threw,  waa 
no  wrestler,  but  a  huge  log,  of  sixteen 
atone  and  upwards,  and  often  bored 
Brst-raters  of  twelve  and  thirteen  Uf 
the  earth  ;  so  that  at  last,  when  Tom 
took  hold  of  Rowland's  brother,  John 
Long,  he  was  much  exhausted — ^pale 
in  the  face;  and  was  thrown  clean, 
without  a  snapi  by  a  vigorous  and  ju« 
dicious  buttocker ;  for  John  was  a  good 
wrestler  J  heavier  than  Tom ;  and  waa 
comparatively  a  fresh  man. 

Now,  the  grand  questioa  k,  waa 
Nicholson  superior  in  the  ring,  taking 
one  point  with  another,  to  all  the  West* 
moreland  wrestlers  ?  He  scarcely  proved 
himself  to  be  so,  at  three  annual  Am- 
bleside meetings.  At  the  ^t,  his  own 
Cumberland  friends  lay  down  to  him ; 
and  after  all,  he  only  gained  the  Belt  by 
throwing  the  younger  Dixop,  who  ^aa 
neither  a  heavier  nor  stronger  man 
than  himself,  and  never  held  to  be 
incve  than  a  good  decent  wrestler.  At 
the  second  meeting,  our  fHend  Milea 
Dixon  laid  him  down  like  a  child ;  and 
at  the  third,  laughing  Long,  who,  we 
allow,  had  hun  at  a  mreat  advantage, 
threw  him  easy  enough.  So  stands  Uie 
csae,  and  the  world  will  form  its  own 
opinion. 

After  this,  for  variona  reasons,  thd 
wrestling  at  Ambleside  declined ;  al« 
though  there  continued  to  be  good  men 
in  the  neighbourhood;  so  let  iia  ao« 
eompany  Mr  Litt  to  Carlisle. 

**  Previous  to  this  period,  wrestling  in 
the  immediate  vicfaiity  of  Carlisle  was  in 
no  vety  great  estimation ;  it  was  seldom 
witnessed,  and  consequently  could  not 
be  duly  appreciated ;  and  it  waa  probably 
owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  thue: 
was  not  any  Wrestler  of  celebrity,  either 
in  the  city  itself  or  within  some  miles  ol 
it :  therefore,  notwithstanding  tlie  noveU 
tf  of  such  an  ezhibition  on  the  Swifta^, 
and  the  very  handsome  sum  sobsenb^^ 
the  competitors  were  not  umisuafiy  mmi 
merous.  Among  these^  however,  froas^ 
what  roig^t  be  called  factf  fpora  Carlisle, 
were  the  celebrated  Richaidson  of  GaM« 
beck,  and  Thos.  Nicholson  iof  Xhrelkeld  ; 
and  from  the  east,  the  equally  distinguish- 
ed  Eobert  Rowantree^  from  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  Bewcastle,  and  the  £ari%  of 
Cumwbiaton.  As  some  wagiors  were  d^ 
pending  whether  the  prise  would  be  car- 
4X 
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ried  eut  or  wa,  it  WM  deemed  deeitafale 
tiiat  the  best  Wrestlers  on  either  side 
^should  not  encoanter  each  other  till  the 
dose  of  the  contest  Accordingly,  in 
wrestling  through  the  ring»  Nicholson 
successively  threw  the  eastern  heroes 
above  alluded  to ;  and  in  consequence  of 
some  dilute  arising  respecting  th^  Ml 
between  them,  he  threw  Rowantree  a  se- 
cond time  with  such  ease  as  to  convince 
the  amateurs  of  his  superiority  over  him. 
The  same  good  fortune  did  not  attend 
Richardson  ;  be  was  thrown  by  a  noted 
Wrestler  of  the  name  of  Harrison  ;  and 
Harrison  was  the  final  opponent  of  Ni* 
eholson,  who,  by  throwing  him  for  the 
prize^  was  entitied  to  rank  higher  as  a 
wrestler  than  any  man  in  the  county. 

"  The  gentlemen  of  Penrith,  well  a- 
ware  of  the  universal  satisfaction  the  re- 
vival of  this  truly  British  amusement  had 
given  to  all  ranks  at  Carlisle,  determined 
to  adopt  the  same  means  of  increasing 
the  popularity  of  the  ensuing  raees  at  that 
town ;  and  Dr  Pearson,  brother  to  Mr 
Pearson  of  jCarlisle,  exerting  himself  in 
the  business,  it  was  attended  with  cor- 
responding success.  As  Penrith  was 
deemed  a  kind  of  central  situation  be- 
tween Carlisle  and  Ambleside,  and  situ- 
ate in  a  much  more  noted  country  for 
wresUing  than  either  of  them,  the  com- 
petitors for  that  prize  were  more  nume- 
rous than  at  the  other  places.  From  Ni- 
cholson's previous  success,  the  estab- 
lished character  Richardson  had  long  pos- 
sessed, and  the  celebrity  Harrison  had  ao- 
quired  by  throwing  him  at  Carlisle,  these 
three  heroes  were  considered  by  the  ama- 
teurs to  stand  the  best  chance  for  the 
prize.  But  *  'tis  not  in  mortals  to  com- 
mand success,*  for,  however  much  they 
ni^t  deserve  it,  they  were  all  thrown  at 
the  elose  of  the  third  round !  and  the 
prize  was  won  by  a  lad  of  the  name  of 
Gblding,  said  to  be  only  eighteen  years'  of 
age!!!  The  man  whom'GoIding  last 
threw  WB»  Paul  Gedlin,  from  Culgaith, 
who,  by  all  accounts,  had  at  that  time 
won  as  many  prizes  as  Richardson  him- 
self many  more  than  Nicholson,  and  was 
as  good  a  Wrestler  as  either  of  them. 
Some  time  previous  to  this,  he  had  been 
matched  to  wrestle  Richardson  five  falls, 
for  five  gidneas  a-side,  though  more  than 
a  stone  below  his  weight.  The  parties 
met  according  to  appointment,  but  the 
wager  was  never  determined,  owing  to 
some  disagreement  about  the  holds.  Our 
aooonntt  respecting  this  meeting  do  not 
coincide;  some  affirm  that  each  man  won 
a  fidl,  and  otiiers  that  one  fiiOI  only  was 
wrestled^  which  was  won  by  Richardson. 
However  that  might  be,  the  &ct  was,  Uiat 
<3«dlfai  waa  the  better  loose^bold  Witst- 
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lety  and  Ricbardson  was  anjnont  for  a 

tighter  hold  than  he  would  allow  to  be 
fair ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Richardson 
did  not  choose  to  risk  his  reputation  and 
his  friends*  money  with  a  tUtck  hold, 
against  an  adversary  whom  he  knew  ne 
could  throw  with  a  tight  one.  Gedlin  was 
rather  advanced  in  years  when  thrown  by 
Golding,  but  was  always  considered  a 
very  superior  Wrestler,  and  had  won  a 
great  many  prizes.  In  the  course  of  the 
wrestling  alluded  to,  he  threw  John  Ni- 
cholson, brother  to  Tom,  who  had  pre- 
viously tiirown  Richardson  on  that  oeea- 
sion.  Harrison,  we  believe,  visited  Liver- 
pool soon  after,  and  making  one  rmg  a 
very  ostensible  reason  for  never  entering 
anoiher  in  quest  of  athletic  renown,  wo 
must  here  take  our  final  leave  of  him. 
As  for  Golding,  tho  very  young  and  on- 
•zpected  winner  of  this  prize,  aHboagh 
no  doubt  a  very  promising  youth,  and  at 
that  time  heavier  than  Nicholson,  yet  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  he  was  aa 
equal  match  for  several  of  the  competi- 
tors on  that  .occasion.  His  most  formi- 
dable point  as  a  Wrestier,  was  a  very  vi« 
gorous  assault  outside  with  the  left  leg. 
A  short  time  after  this  conquest  at  Peiw 
rith,  he  wrestied  against  T.  Nicholson  for 
a  belt;  the  result  was  what  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  from  the  celebrity  of 
that  hero.  In  the  course  of  that,  or  the 
ensumg  year,  Golding  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  distinguished  himself  for  the  an. 
nual  prize  given  there  dining  the  Easter 
holidays,  for  the  young  men  from  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland  to  wrestle  for*** 
The  year  following^  (1810,^  Nichd* 
son  again  conquered  at  Carlisle^  throw- 
ing both  Rowantree  and  Jolm  Earl^ 
(not  Vestris^)  most  formidable  first- 
raters.  And^  in  1814,  similar  i 
crowned  his  efforts* 


"  Even  the  worthy  and  respectable 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Cumberland 
Pacquet,  who  scarcely  ever  noticed  any 
athletic  achievement  in  the  ring,  b^^ 
to  think  the  subject  worthy  of  honour- 
able mention,  and  we  accordingly  select 
the  following  paragraphs  from  that  paper 
of  Uie  2d  of  October,  181 1  :— 

'*  CarUsk  Wrettiing.-^On  the  first  day 
of  the  races,  20  guineas  were  wrestled 
for  on  the  Swifts,  in  a  roped  rinj^  saxtj 
yards  diameter.  We  never  witnessed  so 
fine  an  exhibition  of  agility  and  nerves  or 
a  diversion  that  gave  such  universal  satis- 
fiu:tion.  The  peaceable  deportment  of 
the  different  combatants  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised,  as  they  submitted  m  all 
dubious  falls,  in  the  most  implicit  man- 
ner, to  the  decision  of  the  umpire.— 
The  Wrestling  was  most  severely  coo- 
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tested,  in  the  preeeoM  of  nearly  ISfiOO 
people,  bjr  some  of  the  mdst  einewy  and 
active  youths,  that  we  ever  saw  enter  a 
ring.  We  observed  amongst  the  specta- 
tors, the  Marqnifl^  of  Qneensberry,  the 
£arl  of  Lonsdale,  Lord  Lowther,  Sir 
Jianies  Graham,  (of  Netherby)  19ir  James 
Graham,  (of  Kirkstone)  Henry  Fawcett, 
Esq.  of  Portiand  Place,  together  with  a 
great  concourse  of  other  gentlemen.  We 
understand  the  Lord  Lieutenant  express- 
ed hia  moat  unqualified  i4>probation  of 
the  diversion ;  and  will  annually  give  it 
bis  support,  as  long  as  there  is  not  any 
riot  or  confusion,  -wliich,  we  may  venture 
to.  pledge  ourselves,  will  never  be  the 
case,  as  the  Wrestlers  are  in  general  the 
sons  of  respectable  yeomen  and  fiEuiners, 
in  this  and  the  adjoining  cotunties,  and 
not  like  prize  fighters,  collected  from  the 
dregs  of  the  people. 

"  Want  of  room  prevents  us  giving  the 
names  of  the  different  Wrestlers ;  but  we 
understand  the  first  prize  was  won  by 
Thomas  Nicholson,  of  Threlkeld,  near 
Keswick ;  who  is  e^eemcd  one  qf  the 
best  thtrteen-ttone  Wrestlers  in  the  kfng- 
,dom.— John  Richardson^  of  Staffield  HaU* 
near  Khkoswald,  gained  the  second  prize, 
and  is  allowed  by  judges  to  be  inferior  to 
410  man'  as  a  Wrestler,  (bemg  the  favour- 
ite at  setting  to),  but  he  did  not  Wrestle 
•with  such  Ittdc,  tkrou^  the  ringt  for  the 
iirst  priae,  as  the  Champion.  He  was 
•thrown  by  one  Robert  Rowantree,  firom 
Bewcastle,  in  one  of  the  severest  strug* 
gies  ever  witnessed ;  both  heangfiurtem- 
4ton«  Wrestlers,  they  shewed  uncomBM» 
mhsele  when  stripped,  and  Ricbardson 
:iraB  thrown  by  a  hc^jerk  of  the  k^h  Mr 
Jowed  up  by  a  aweqxng  crtm  buUoek>" 

This  was  the  last  year  that  Tom 
Nicholson  X^tur  autb^a  prime  fh** 
"vourite)  ever  entered  a  ring  to  con- 
tend for  a  prize. 

**  In  respect  to  Nicholson's  Wrestlmg 
through  the  ring  this  third  successive 
year  of  unequaUed  triumph,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  observe^  that  though  entitled 
to  every  credit,  his  progress  was  more 
amooth  than  he  could  possibly  have  an- 
ticipated. His  first  Uii  was  gained  un- 
der such  pixcumstances  as  not  to  entitle 
it  to  the  appellation  of  a  Wrestle.  Wat- 
son, who  had  thrown  Rowland  Long  the 
first  round,  laid  down  to  him  in  the  se- 
cond. In  the  third,  he  threw  Jordan,  n 
well-known  Wrestler  from  the  east  of 
Penrith.  In  the  fourth,  W.  Earl.  In 
the  fifth,  he  accommodate^  matters  with 
Douglas,  8  very  likely  man,  and  just  in 


his  prime,  from  Caldbedc;  and  in  tbh 
sixth  threw  his  old  opponent  John  Earl.'* 

This  is  candid ;  and  we  ahall  let  onr 
readers  have  Mr  Litt's  full  opinion  of 
the  champion. 

'*  The  circumstance  of  Tom  -carrying 
away  the  prize  for  three  successive  years, 
will  best  speak  his  merits  as  a  Wrestler. 
He  did  not  wont  half  an  inch  of  six  feet^ 
and  generally  weighed  about  twelve  stone 
and  eight  pounds.  Boxiana  remarks,  *  the 
great  similarity  of  Jem  Belcher's  portndt 
to  a  most  distinguished  hero  on  the  Ck>n- 
tinent  (Bonaparte)  is  truly  curious  ;'— 
the  likeness,  however,  of  the  former  dis- 
tinguished pugilist  to  Tom  Nicholson,  is 
much  more  so,  as  the  former  likeness 
must  have  been  confined  to  the  head  and 
^fixe,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  preserved 
through  the  whole  frame,  as  there  was  not 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  difllerence  between 
their  lieight,  nor,  as  far  as  we  can  jttdge^ 
a  single  pound  In  theh*  weight;  both 
weighing  from  twelve  stone  six  pounds 
to  thirteen  stones.  Nor  was  this  resem- 
blance in  person,  though  certainly  very 
remarkable^  more  so  than  the  simitarity 
visiblie  in  the  dififerent  contests  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  We  have  heard  Ni- 
cholson  assert  that  he  was  as  good  a  man 
before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  as  at 
any  succeedmg  period  ;-->this  was  exaeU 
]y  the  case  with  Belcher,  who  was  at'the 
same  age  open  to  all  England.  If  an 
amusement  like  Wrestling  can  entitle  any 
of  Its  professors  to  the  appellation  of 
ChampUmf  the  victor  at  Carlisle  for  three 
successive  years  had  certainly  a  better 
claim  to  the  title  than  any  other  man ; 
and  it  is  well  known  Belcher  was  foi 
some  years  considered  the  Champion  of 
Enghmd.  In  the  great  essentials  neces* 
saiyfor  acquiring  that  enviable  distinc- 
tion, the  similarity  was  equally  strikingi 
The  same  cool  and  undaunted  courage^ 
and  the  same  varied  and  effective  action, 
were  conspicuous  in  both :— and  if  Jem's 
propriety  when  fighting  *  might  be  deem- 
ed a  model  for  pugilists  in  general,'  it  is 
but  justice  to  remark,  that  a  fiiirer 
Wrestler  than  Tom  never  entoed  a  ring ; 
i— «nd  sorry  are  we  that  Jem  did  not,  like 
Tom,  take  his  leave  of  the  ring  when  hi 
possession  of  the  great  renown  he  had  a^ 
quired." 

Our  account  of  the  heroes  of  this 
lera  would  be  imperfect  without  the 
character  of  Richardson,  thrown  by 
Howantree^  as  above,  at  the  Carlisle 
meeting  of  18M. 

**  Ihe  John*  Richardson  alluded  to 


•iDWmtiiina  It  is  "WiUiam,"  but  thai  if  a  mistaken—the  ooJy  one  we  ha\c  notieed,— aoktU 
fi0  fonetled  ia  ths  noKt  edttkn* 


ill  tb*  above  qaofeitioii  vw  ceitainlya 
wry  celtbiated  Wrestler,  and,  we  have 
beard,  had  once  ao  intention  of  adverti- 
aing  himaelf  to  Wrestle  anj  man  fn  the 
kSngdom.  Wrestling,  it  is  to  be  obser- 
ved, is  extremely  different  from  bonngln 
aspect  to  sudi  diallengea.  A  W^tstkr 
slakes  a  trifling  sum  of  money  on  the  qwi* 
Uftcations  he  naturally  possesses,  and  the 
eeienoe  he  has  acquired,  that  he  oannot 
be  excelled  in  what  he  himself  has  pur« 
sued,  and  what  the  world  in  general  re- 
gards as  an  amumments  on  the  other 
'hmitpvgSkm  is  9kpnfemon%  and  on  the 
good  or  bad  success  of  a  contest,  depends 
the  comfort,  and  sometimes  the  subsistt^ 
enee,  of  the  pugilist  and  his  &mily.  Be- 
ing present,  we  can  vouch  for  the  accn- 
nef  of  this  hero  being  the  fiivourite  for 
tlie  first  prise^  and  some  were  even  so 
poafldent  of  his  capabilities  as  to  take 
him  against  4he  field !  this  partiality  we 
presume  was  more  owing  to  his  edoca- 
^n  and  oonneetions  behig  superior  to 
tfaoee  of  Wrestiers  in  general,  th^n  to  his 
indhndnal  merit  as  •  Wrestler;  We  ad. 
imt  that  his  requisites  entitled  him  to 
ataad  on  equal  grounds  with  qn^  other 
jBompeti^,  but  againat  md^  a  JU4  was 
ladeed  «n  overwhelming  preference. 
With  his  celebrated  namesake  from  Cald- 
jbeck  we  believe  he  had  never  contended* 
and  with  Nicholson  only  onoe.  It  is  true, 
on  that  occasion  the  fidi  was  given  in  hta 
fMroor,  but  he  was  not  on  foir  gromde 
OBtitieid  to  it  ;-4t  w^s  a  complete  snap 
Ui  every  sense  of  the  word,  but  Kickos- 
wnld  being  the  seene  of  action,  bis  friends 
irareaverse  tohisgiving  Nicholson  anogthsr 
fshance,  otherwise^  we  are  informed,  that 
be  had  no  objections  to  Wrestling  over, 
and  was  very  ready  to  admit  that  he  did 
•nap.  He  was,  in  our  opinion,  as  likely  a 
man  for  WresUuig  as  we  ever  saw,  be- 
ing upwards  of  fourteen  stone  weight, 
pnd  six  feet  three  inches  high ;  he  gene- 
raUy  struck  ontaide  with  his  right  foot, 
and  followed  it  up  if  occasion  required 
tnth  his  left  side.  He  did  not  at  Car- 
lisle, though  the  winner  of  the  second 
priae,  fidl  in  with  any  that  could  be  con., 
sidered  an  equal  opponent,  except  Bjo-- 
wantree;  but  he  wrestled  an  extra  fiiU 
for  two  guineas  with  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Armstrong,  but  better  known  by  tiie 
appellation  of  SoUd  Oak^  who  was  up- 
wards of  six  feet  high,  and  without  ap« 
pearing  particularly  fieshy,  or  corpulent, 
weighed  eighteen  stones.  In  this  con- 
test Richardson,  on  making  jtlay,  appear- 
ed  to  recoil  and  go  down  from,  if  we  may 
so  express  it,  the  solidity  of  his  opponent, 
who  was,  without  enoeptloih  considered 
the  strongest  man  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land.   Bichardson  probably  did  not  right- 


lyeomMgth^ai^ao  herawiitfao  viOi. 
tui  of  his  own  temeritgri  otheiviae  tiw 
resuk  fli^fftf  to  have  been  diffenaj^  aa  <M 
had  been  thrown  .by  Bewaatiec^  and  tbsK 
hero,  though  the  conqueror  of  Biehan^* 
son  on  this  occasion,  did  not  lank  so 
high  in  the  estimation  of  those^  wImh  fros 
an  equfl  knowle^  of  both  the  men  an4 
the  exercise,  might  be  considered  oofl»* 
potent  judges  of  their  comparative  im* 
rits." 

In  this  bright  gukxf  lAso  dMme,  be* 
sides  the  two  Earls,  John  md  W3^ 
Uam,  of  whom  the  first,  alUiourii  not 
young,  and  a  benedict,  was  harmy  in* 
fbrior  to  Nidiolson  himself,  Scott  of 
Ca^nobte,  of  whom  we  wish  we  had 
heard  more,  and  of  whose  achieve- 
ments we  hope  to  pick  up  a  dironlcfe 
from  ourfHend  Fergy  Armstrong,  pub- 
lican at  that  spot^  next  spring,  whea 
we  take  our  annual  sweeping  of  tbip 
Eak.  Of  HarryCrndiam  of  Brighamj 
the  account  in  Wrestliana  is  more  aa« 
tisfactory^  and  is  written  ixns  amorem 
lAx  Litt  having  himaelf  vaaquishea 
Harry  in  a  aixtyvgninea  matcb,  (what 
think  you  of  that,  ye  gontkmen  of 
Gngland  ?)  the  beat  of  deven  thiofwip 

<«  As  this  was  the  only  time  the  eel^ 
brsted  Henry  Gmham,  of  Brigfaan,  evsr 
entered  the  Garluae  ring,  wa  oannot  n^ 
tioe  his  exploits  in  a  more  pmper  plass^ 
though  he  oontlaued  a  most  >  iliailn^nMi 
cd  Wrestler  for  many  years  afksR.  BMttf 
has  wrestled  mote  matdiea  than  any  othar 
man  in  the  county,  and  aevesal  of  hia 
opponents  havoalvrays  been«onaidcMd  an 
fiffst«ateWrest]ers  as  efverjwefed  in  a  na^ 
When  we  mentioii  the  namea  of  nmmaa 
Nicholson,  William  Bichardson,  and  hi- 
fom  the  reader,  thut  to  Ibesetwo  be  inay 
•add  onr  own,  the  troth  of  that  asseitisii 
.wiU  not  be  diluted.  Previous  to  thia 
visit  to  Carlisle,  Harry  had  won  many 
prizes,  and  ranked  very  high  as  a  Wrest* 
ler,  but  being  then  in  his  very  prime,  (we 
suppose  about  twenty-two  years  «f  i^) 
It  was  his  own  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  friends,  that  be  was  a  competent  maWh 
for  any  Wrestier  whatever.  Thiaopinkm 
was  by  no  means  mshly  groimde^  whan 
it  is  considered,  tiiat  tiioogh  only  ^bent 
about  five  fcet  nine  tnehes  high,  he  weigh- 
ed between  thirteen  and  fourteen  stones^ 
— ^Mwsessed  unrivalledaotivlty,-^Jisdbeen 
a  Wrestler  from  a  boy^>— and  was  then  in 
fun  practice.  At  tids  meethig,  havfaig 
thrown  a  Wrestier  of  some  celebrity  In 
the  first  round,  Harry,  in  the  second^ 
came  against  J<rfm  JFordan,  a  noted  Wrss^ 
ler,  from  the  Penrith  side.  On  what  an- 
count  he  was  obliged  to  give  Jordan  n 
second  chance^  we  cannot  possibly  detciw 
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nuDei  ap  Hvrf  (loreir  Imi  MfUr  IkeHmt 
Miit  clwift  be  lumwlf  aever  went  lo  tbe 
gnMiBd.  We  telififva  Aa  tnith  if,  that 
^ptH^  more  tban/itr/ifcy,  was  the  object 
of  those  assistant  umpires  who  wece  witli- 
ia  the  ring ;  and  such  was  the  confusion* 
that  J.  Boadle,  a  good  Wrestler,  who  had 
accompanied  Graham,  after  winning  his 
first  fidl,  was  never  again  called  upon. 
Howerer  that  may  be,  Jordan  wmi  tha 
second  finll,  and  Harry  was  crossed  out. 
9)ee]ing  dissatisfied  at  the  usqge  he  had 
expeneneed,  Hany  expressed  a  wish  on 
the  following  day  to  try  a  few  fiJls  with 
any  Wrestler  dien  at  Carlisle.  This  being 
repeated  to  the  Champion,  Nicholson, 
Tom  offered  to  stake  tkrwe  to  f«N>  on  him> 
self,  for  the  best  of  five  falls,  which  offer 
was  immediately  accepted.  It  was  then 
«bout  eleven  o'clock,  and  a  meadow  in 
Caldewgate,  at  five,  was  the  place  and 
time  appointed  for  determining  the  wager. 
Bbtii  parties  were  true  to  tibe  appoint- 
ment, and  no  time  was  lost  in  proceeding 
to  action.  The  first  and  second  ftlls  were 
aimflarty  contested,  and  terminated  in  the 
same  manner.  Harry,  eager  to  be  at 
.  woric,  instantly  made  play  ^-4he  superior 
Um^  of  Tom,  enabled  hin  to  defend 
hiasself,  by  lift^  against  his  opponent, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  returning  the  aa- 
amlt,  by  hankering  his  heeL  Notwith- 
standing  the  activity  of  Harry,  he  could 
flot,an  either  of  these  instances,  realit  the 
4x>ntequences  resulting  from  this  ianrar- 
jla  mode  of  Tom's,  in  wliichhe  oertajnly 
«i0eUcd  all  the  Wiestlen  we  ever  ioiewy 
miA  both  the  fidls  were  immediately  ooD- 
eeded  to  Niehtrfson.  The  third  fidl  wm 
toiOetted  hi  neariy  a  similar  maaMr»  bat 
the  terMMMfam  was  4iflbrent  Haif^  on 
Unding  lua  heel  again  hooked,  immediats. 
ly  tuned  his  hody  round  witii  such  rspi- 
■ikf  as  to  bring  Tom  all  hui  underneath 
tkim  in  the  fiUI.  Tom  insisted  it  wm  a 
dog  iall,  while  Harry  claimed  it,  in  which 
'be  waa  supported  by  his  firiends,  and  hi 
which  ophiion  the  spectators  in  general 
coincided.  However,  behig  left  to  us,  we 
decided  it  was  not/iir.  In  this  place  we 
triU  remark,  that  it  has  been  maintained 
bj  Tom's  friends,.that  it  was  «  dnmkgm, 
bnsuiess  altogether  on  his  part;— this 
story  is  utterly  false.  Tom  waa  apparent- 
ly  as  sober  when  the  wager  was  made,  as 
any  man  on  the  Swifts ;  on  meeting 
in  Galdewgate^  he  remarked  to  us,  that  a 
pint,  or  glass  of  ale,  then  before  him,  of 
whieh  he  had  drunk  about  one  third,  was 
the  only  me  he  had  tasted  since  he  had 
made  the  wager;— «nd  on  winning  the 
two  first  faUs  he  jocularly  remarked, 
«  that  Graham,  tlmiigh  a  good  Wrestier, 
waa  fin:  too  fond  fonHaUagp^;  but  that 
If  Hiiry  gave  hiM  moM  time,  he  hfauelf 
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eouki  any  drunken  man  have  thtgwn  Bwk 
a  Wrestler  as  Graham  was,  twice  aucee^ 
sive^?  In  the  fourth  trial  Tom  flMe 
play,  whkdi  Harry  warded  off  withmudi 
skill,  and  gave  Tom  a  convincing  proof 
of  his  quality,  by  striktag  him  fairly  down. 
The  fifth  foil  was  exactly  similar  Jo  tfas 
third,  and  bei^  so  decided  by  us,  the  bu- 
siness was  for  some  time  suspeDded,  «i 
Harry's  friends  insisted  that  he  had.  woii« 
however,  on  Tom's  oAering  to  sfriiB  eDm» 
and  &qgia  ^oM,  it  was  acceded  to,  and 
the  contest  was  histantlf  renewed.  It'm 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  ensuing  falls^ 
auffice  it  to  obaerve  they  were  well  eoi^ 
testi^  both  displaying  great  action  and 
science.  Harry  won  the  first,  Tom  the 
second,  and  Hany  the  third  and  fourth^ 
no  dispute  occurred,  and  Tom  acknom- 
iedged  defeat  by  paying  Jus  money  cbacR- 
f ulily. 

"  We  wiU  now  briefly  give  the  leadv 
our  candki  opinsma  of  the  foregoing  oow- 
test»  m  which  Hany  aequirad  so  many 
iaurels.  Neither  of  them»  we  balienw 
qpent  the  pceoeding  evening  in  .the  moflt 
sober  or  prudential  manner;  and  pro^ 
bably  Tom's  more  extensive  iMrqwaiptr 
aace,  joined  to  the  ciieumstance  of  hie 
wBmiag  the  prise^  might  have  rendersd 
himtheJM/tlodrsunbaoontast.  Tom 
felt  anxious  for  another  trial,  And  how 
ikat  woukl  have  tennmated,  can  now  onW 
be  gMSMsd  ati  Admitt.ing  that  we  think 
the  Jcnowledge  nine  fidla  must  have  given 
them  of  each  othert  waa  not  in  TomUfi^ 
vQusti  as  Harryhad  become  perfectly  awake 
to  his  fevottrite  method,  and  that  Baaj 
evidently  gained  ground  as  the  contest 
.advanced ;  atill  we  do  think  Tom  was  the 
better  Wrestler,  and  would  have  thrown 
more  men  than  Hany  Awrcoujtf.  As  our 
reoioftf  for  this  would  occupy  a  much 
greater  portion  of  our  remaining  -pages 
than  we  can  possibly  spare,  we  are  com- 
pelled thus  abruptly  to  take  leave  of  the 
subject. 

*^  The  great  fiune  Hany  acquired  by 
this  conquest,  satisfied  his  friends  that  he 
was  a  match  for  any  man  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  our  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  that  opi« 
nion,  occasioned  an  agreement  to  wrestle 
him  within  one  month  of  his  contest  with 
Nicholson,  for  the  greatest  sum  we  ever 
knew  wrestled  for,  either  in  Cumberiand 
or  Westmoreland.  At  the  time  of  makii^ 
this  wager,  nothing  was  ferther  from  our 
intention  than  wrestling  Harry,  or  any 
other  person,  as  we  had  been  unwel!  for 
some  time^  though  we  had  been  at  G«* 
lisle,  where  we  were  thrown  after  a 
sooartish  contest  Ysf  Joseph  Bird,  of 
HoUne  Wrangle,  a  WrcvMler  highly  noted 
ia  that  part  of  the  ooun^.  Ihepracedhv 
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yew  we  liad  tbrovm  Hany  at  Arieodoa 
with  sudi  ease,  that  we  believe  three  or 
four  to  one  would  then  have  been  offered 
agakist  him  for  a  single  fall !  and  a  meet- 
ing between  us  lor  a  number  of  falls^ 
would  have  been  thought  highly  ridicu- 
lous. But  now  the  case  was  totally  al- 
tered ;— through  extreme  illness  we  were 
obliged  to  solicit  at  least  a  respite  of  our 
engagement ;  this  was  not  granted ;  and, 
418  six  guineas  were  deposited,  we  chose 
to  appear  rather  than  forfeit.  The  aum 
•contended  for  was  sixty  guineas,  and  the 
number  of  Mis  wrestled  was  elev«n.  No 
Wrestler  ever  entered  a  ring  in  higher 
condition,  or  with  greater  confidence,  than 
Harry,  and  his  gaining,  the  three fint  iiilla 
eould  not  fail  to  increase  the  good  opi- 
nion of  his  friends,  as  nothing  but  a  moat 
decisive  victory  could  then  be  contem- 
plated. But  the  loss  of  three  (alls,  in*. 
atCHsd  of  depresaMgt  only  raueed  our  eneiv 
glee ;  the  lutfttinen  wldch  pervaded  the 
•whole  frame  at  the  commencement  of  the 
oenteat,  now  gave  place  to  that  animated 
•leelmg  arising  from  exercise,  and  the  si- 
•^uation  in  which  we  were  then  placed  ^ 
and  histead  of  the  cKpeeted  victory^  Hany 
was  somewhat  obligated  to  fortune  for 
ime  fiM  out  of  the  other  eight!  Hairy 
•WIS  some  pounds  the  heavier  man,  but 
the  advanti^  of  In^  and  ebrtng^  were 
-flo  mudi  agafaiat  him,  that  in  the  latter 
|Mrt  of  the  contest,  it  is  well  known  he 
had  not  the  slightest  chance  whatever.— 
This  contest  took  pUce  on  Ariecdon 
•Moor,  on  the  S6th  of  October,  1811." 

In  1819^  the  first  ^ze  at  Carliale 
waa  won  by  James  Scott  of  Candbie, 
'throwing at  the  laat  William  Richard- 
fion  of  Caldbeck— that  is.  Belted  WilL 
In  1818^  it  was  won  by  Robert  Rowan^ 
tree>  from  Bewcastle^  who  had  often 
'  proved  himself,  there  and  elsewhere,  a 
'most  distinguished  wrestler.  In  1814, 
'it  was  won  by  William  Dickinson, 
'from  Alston  Moor^  who  threw,  for  his 
last  man^  our  intelligent  and  intrepid 
friend  George  Dennison,  the  successor 
of  that  highly  reputed  bone-setter, 
Benjamin  Taylor,  and  famous  for  his 
breed  of  cocks ;  which,  howev^,  met 
their  matcli  when  sent  over  to  West* 
.  moreland.  In  1815,  it  was  won  by 
James  Robinson,  one  of  the  Earl  oi 
Lonsdale's  gamekeepers,  at  Lowther 
Castle,  whose  last  opponent, Will  Slee, 
(who  wrestled  vrith  alternate  success  at 
Ambleside,  some  years  before,  with 
young  Green  of  Gtassmere,)  lay  down  on 
jan  understanding.  In  181 6,  it  was  won 
by  Tod ;  but  some  collusion  being  sus- 
pected, or  rather  poved,  between  him 
ml  Tom  Ricbpntson  of  Hesketh,  Mr 
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Pdarson,  the  soirited  promoter  of  the 
sports  at  Carlisle,  ver^r  property  with- 
held the  money,  and  this  dispute  caused 
the  suspension  of  the  wresthng  thereia 
1817  ;  nor  was  it  renewed  till  1831. 

While  the  ring  thus  remained  erop^ 
at  Carlisle,  the  game  was  patroniseaxn 
a  liberal  i^^nner  at  Keswick ;  and  has 
continued  augmenting  to  the  present 
time. 

^  The  priae  that  year,  (181^)  was  won 
by  Thomas  Richardson,  of  Hesket,  throw* 
ing  at  the  last  the  celebrated  William  Wil- 
liamson, of  Ambleside.  In  18 19  it  was  wq« 
by  Andrew'  Armstrong,  of  Sowerby  HaU. 
Id  1820,  it  was  won  by  William  Wilsoi^ 
of  Ambleside,  whose  last  opponent  waa 
William  Richardson,  of  Caldbeek.  la 
1881,  so  rapidly  had  wrestlmg  increased 
in  the  estimation  of  all  ranks,  that  it  was 
found  the  attendance  at  the  races  was  in 
a  great  measure  governed  by  it;  and  tlip 
Bubacriptions  proportionabiy  inareasiQg, 
it  was  extended  to  toree  days^— -the  win- 
ner on  the  first  day  oeing  debarred  on  the 
second.  Notwithstandtng  a  very  mino^ 
rons  field  of  Wrestlers,  the  first  prise  was 
won  by  Richard  Abbot,  a  acfaoolmaatar 
from  Whitehal  who  wdgfaed  very  little 
more  than  eleven  stones.  Neither  coaM 
It  be  considered  that  Abbot  feU/irficiiai^ 
hf  m  when  wrestling  through  the  rin^ 
his  fdur  last  opponents  being  A.  Amw 
strong,  J.  Frears,  T.  Riobardaon,  andT. 
Lock,  all  of  them  good  Wfestien^  and 
averaging  two  stones  above  his  wci^is. 
Tw  of  these /nir,  it  will  be  recoUeote^ 
had  likewise  been  pievk^ualy  vieton  at 
Keswick,  and  had  distinguished  tbcoa- 
selves  at  Carlisle.  Fibers  and  Lock  wen 
from  the  ^chiity  of  Whitehaven,  and  both 
well  knovm  as  Wrestlers;  the  htUtt  oa 
this  occasion  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self throwing  both  Edward  Haw/el,  a  iPVf 
noted  Wrestler,  and  the  truly  4«i»i«^yatftf 
J.  Lowden,  who,  though  maarnad,  took  a 
£uicy  to  eater  the  ring,  and  was  the 
third  stander.  The  second  pri^  was  woo 
by  James  Graham,  then  reading  in  Baa- 
senthwaite^  a  very  likely  man  for  exDst- 
ling  as  a  Wreatler,  standing  above  six 
feet,  and  weighing  fourteen  stones.  Wo 
are  very  sony  our  limits  will  not  permit 
a  more  lengthy  detail  of  this  celebrated 
meeting. 

**  We  come  now  to  the  Keswick 
Wrestling  in  1828.  The  first  prise  was 
won  by  John  Liddle,  of  Blind  Bothd, 
throwing  at  the  laat  William  Cass,  of 
Loweswater ;  and  the  second  by  Jona- 
than Watson,  of  Torpenbow.  Weight- 
man,  who  was  the  &vourite^  was  thiown 
by  Ca«  ibr  the  first  prises  and  Watsoa 
threw  him  the  last  .&U  for  tbe  seppad. 
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Watson  likewiie  tlmw  X  RIchAidsom. 
T.'  Lock,  J.  Crrahfun,  and  T.  TordilT. 
Watson  had  before  thrown  Weightman 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  at  Mickle- 
thwaite,  and  W.  Richardson,  at,  or  near 
Caldbeck :  these  conquests  we  think  en- 
title him  to  rank  rery  high  as  a  Wrestler. 
He  is  about  five  feet  eight  inches  high, 
and  near  thirteen  stone  weight;  is  con- 
iidered  an  excellent  ground  Wrestler,  and 
is  by  trade  a  shoemaker.  Notwithstand- 
iDg  Watson  gained  the  second  prize»  he 
was  thrown  in  the  first  round  for  the 
first,  by  William  Wilson,  of  Ambleside, 
undoubtedly  the  best  Wrestler  Westmore- 
land ever  produced ;  and  it  is  the  con^ 
finned  opinion  of  very  many  whose  judg- 
ment is  entitled  to  every  consideration, 
that  at  the  time  he  won  at  Keswick,  he 
was  the  master  of  any  man  in  the  king- 
dom. It  is  certain  that  upon  that  occa- 
sion Richardson  had  not  the  shadow  of  a 
chance  vnth  j^m,  and  the  preceding  year 
he  gave  a  convincing  proof  of  his  powers 
by  striking  J.  lAughlen  down  in  such  a 
manner  as  we  are  convinced  no  other 
man  in  the  kingdom  could  have  done. 
Wlien  thrown  by  Weightman,  be  vras  hu 
bouring  under  an  asthmatic  complaint, 
otherwise  he  ought  to  have  been  in  his 
very  prime.  He  stands  near  six  feet  four 
inches  high,  and  weighed,  when  in  good 
health,  about  fifteen  stones." 

In  the  year  1821,  the  WreatKng  at 
Carlisle  revived;  uid  may  it  never 
again  languish  and  die ;  for  that  is  the 
spot  for  £e  sport.  Ambleside  is  quite 
out  of  the  way ;  Keswick  not  so  much 
•o ;  Penrith  better  still;  bat  Carlisle 
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**  The  first  prize  on  this  raemonible 
day  was  won  by  William  Ricfaardsou,  of 
Csldbeck;  and  the  second  by  John 
Weightman,  a  hero,  who  had,  duringthe 
two  preceding  years,  risen  to  the  top  ^ 
like  lr«e  in  the  vkrinity  of  Carlisle.  The 
last  opponent  of  Weightman  was  Joseph 
Abbot,  firom  the  vicinity  of  Penrith,  a 
very  celebrated  Wiestler,  who  liicewise 
highly  distinguished  himself  at  Penrith 
races  this  year,  where  there  were  evident 
symptoms  of  this  athletic  exercise  again 
becoming  an  object  worthy  of  encourage, 
ment  Thomas  Ford,  who  acquired  great 
eelebrity  at  this  meeting,  by  tkroumg 
Weightman,  and  contesting  the  last  fail 
with  Richardson,  has  generally  resided 
within  a  few  miles  of  Egremont  He  was 
thrown  by  Weightman  for  the  second 
prize,  but  appeared  to  be  no  unequal 
competitor  for  hun,  being  six  feet  two 
inches  high,  and  weighing  upwards  of 
fourteen  stones.  To  say  the  least  of 
fiofd,  he  Wis  moch  noticad  by  the  %ieo- 


tators  for  his  maidy  exertk>nS|  and  the 
alacrity  and  cheerfulness  with  which  he 
always  met  his  man.  James  Graham,  be- 
fore alluded  to,  was  likewise  considered 
to  stand  on  very  high  ground,  though 
thrown  by  Weightman  for  both  prizeii'* 

And  here  we  must  take  leave  of 
Belted  WiU,  with  Mr  latt's  well- 
drawn  character  of  that  renowned  hero, 
who  began  to  wrestle  in  the  ring  se« 
▼eral  years  before  his  great  rival,  Tom 
Nicholson,  and  was  thus  crowned  with 
his  latest  laurels,  ten  years  after  Tom 
had  retired  into  private  life. 

«  As  for  the  victor,  W.  Richardaoa, 
whom  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to 
allude  to,  this  might  very  justly  be  consi- 
dered an  excellent  lit  vp  for  bim,  as  he 
was  stated  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
to  be  forty-five  years  of  age !  and  the  win- 
ner of  840  belts ! !  We  cannot  decisively 
contradict  either  statement,  hut,  as  fiff  as 
we  can  judge,  they  are  both  n^er  exag- 
gerated. We  never  met  Richardson  in  a 
ring  but  once,  and  that  was  during  eur 
novkiate.  Richardson  was  in  his  prime, 
and  we  well  remember  he  then  called 
hinself  about  twenty-three  years  of  age ; 
we  were  turned  ef  eighteen ;  therefore,  if 
be  spoke  correctly,  he  oould  not  be  more 
than  forty-one  at  the  time  he  wen  this 
prise;  Richardson  might  be  about  five 
fioet  nine  inehes  in  height,  and  weilld 
we^  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  stones. 
Bemg  a  Wrestler  of  twenty-five  yeara 
standing,  and  for  a  long  time  open  to  My 
fmih  he  has  wrestled  more,  and  gained* 
greaiernmmber  of  prim,  than  any  other 
man  aur  did.  His  fovourite  method  waa 
the  inside,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
(like  Achilles)  the  most  vulnerable  in  the 
heeL  It  was  by  catching  his  heel  that 
Scott  threw  him  two .  successive  yeari^ 
and  by  which  J.  Nicholson  (brother  ta 
Tom)  threw  him  at  d^erent  times;  and 
yet,  neither  of  them,  though  excellent 
Wrestlers,  <mglit  to  have  stood  any  chance 
with  lum.  We  are  likewise  well  infonn- 
ed,  that  in  his  casual  trials  with  T.  Ni-^ 
cholson,  he  not  unfrequently  boned  that 
favourite  finuh  vf  tit  that  hero's,  whkrb 
was  a  kind  of  acknowledgment  of  his  in- 
feriority. We  do  not  credit  the  asser* 
tions  of  his  friends  in  r^;ard  to  lib  being 
Tom's  maaUr^  our  opinion  is,  that  heita» 
not:  and  notwithstanding  Tom  was  a 
stone  the  lighter  maUi  the/icf  of  his  re- 
peatedly ikrwAn^  the  very  men  who  Aom 
(ftroum  Richardson,  as  Rowantree,  Har- 
rison, and  Lowden,  and  the  great  reasona 
there  are  to  believe,  that  such  men  as  hia 
brother  John,  and  Scott,  could  never  have 
thrown  him,  justify  us  in  asserting  Tom 
wee  the  Mir  rrvrtfn^y  and  mon  csptbte 


ef  Liddle^  and  fat  Ch0  tnmek  hetmeea  lUtt 
and  RiehAidson,  the  lattor  certBuifjr  l^d 
no  chance  widi  him.  Respecting  his  be- 
haviour towards  the  spectators  on  that 
occasion,  we  will  remark  that  there  is  m 
▼erymnterial  difference  between  wrest^ 
Hng  a  private  matdi,  and  contending  for  4 
public  prize.  The  btier  is  expressly  for 
the  anuuement  of  the  spectatony  and  thejr 
bare  a  right,  as  m  a  theatre,  to  express^ 
m  a  certain  degree,  their  opinion  of  th^ 
conduct  of  the  performers ;  bnt  with  the 
Jhrmer  they  have  no  right  wiiatever,  ex- 
cepting to  preserve  foir  play  between  the 
men ;  and  when  it  is  weU  known  that 
this  was  neither  the  tecond  nor  Hard  in« 
stance  in  which  matches  with  Richard- 
son never  were  decided,  we  have  room  to 
infer  that  the  (kult  in  tahng  hoid  mtghe 
not  be  aU  Weiglitman's.  The  grand  ques- 
tion now  i8->.*r8  there  one  man  inilie 
present  list  who  can  throw  him  amam  ? 
Our  opinion  is,  if  there  be  mie,  there  artf 
not  /tra.  John  Liddle»  the  victor  at  Kes« 
wiclr,  and  from  whom  much  was  antici- 
pated at  Carlisle,  is  upwards  of  fourteen 
stones,  and  about  five  feet  ten  indiea 
high.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  make  lengthy 
remaiics  upon  those  who  may  agahi  ^>. 
pear  In  the  ring,  therefore  vre  shaH  oritf 
observe,  that,  with  one  excepUim,  there  ia 
no  wrestler  ^,  or  under  his  own  weight 
at  present,  that  can  throw  him.  ^me* 
Orafaam  had  for  some  time  been  lahour- 
hig  imder  a  Jbad  state  of  healA,  and  itf 
appearanee,  aa  well  aa  powers^  had  evi^ 
dently  deelined.  We  likewisa  think  that 
T.  Richardianaamiotte  what  Aa  Am  been.. 
Aa  a  k^ipn^  ha  ia  certainly  tlie  < 
and  best  on  the  Hst.  He  is  taller, 
not  ao  heavy  aaliddle;  and  tlMnc^ws 
do  not  think  him  a  T.  NiidiolaMv  yai 
very  few  at  jMvma  aie  an  eqaal  nat]di  for 
him.  John  Fearan,  who  threw  Weight* 
man  at  OffHsie^  ia  about  the  saaMhaigfal^ 
but  heavier  than  that  haso.  Hmfoaseof 
waafais  princqial  indtt 


df  wreaHing  through  ringa  than  Will  WM^ 

ahhougfa  the  latter  was  ^ways  considered 

8  more  pams-fnAmg  Wfeatler.    Many  of 

]lidiardson*s  friends  assert,  and  among 

tiiem  are  some  well  qualified  to  judge, 

that  he  was  the  faireH  stander,  and  hett 
Wrettier,  of  hia  time ;  while  those  rather 

hostile  to  him,  contend,  that  he  was  a 

mdfy  (which  is  tantamount  to  an  unlhir) 

stander,  and  was  aa  much  indebted  to 

tko,  and  his  tremendous  strength  of  arm, 

aa  to  hia  adence.    For  our  part,  we  have 

nn  raaaon  to  applaud  or  condemn;— we 

do  not  think  any  of  our  readara  will  deem 

tta  inipa|iahle  of  foraung  an  opmion»  and 

we  aasBie  tfaam  it  ia  a  free  and  unpr^n- 

die^Aona.  We  have  not  the  least  denbt 

but  that  he  was  for  a  number,  or  even  fof 

one  fol^  a  competent  matdi  for  any  man 

ia  the  kmgdem  for  very  many  years.  For 

aa  to  cndeavenr  to  jNntJcMforne  hie  eon* 

qoests  wouid  be  absurd ;  and  we  faav» 

nolBead  hia  eee«ional  defeats  foe  ther 

purpoae  of  leiaetaig  laslre  on  those  who 

threw  sndk  »  here^and  net  byany  aieana 

to  detiact  f^m  the  great  and  weU-me-> 

lited  lenawn  he  nniveisaUy  poasessed." 
We  new  faring  tibia  long,  faat,  thaakn 

te  Mr  Utt,  thia  intercafiing  artide^  ta 

a  dote,  widi  bia  aoooanl  of  tbe  Caz^' 

Male  wtealling  in  198e; 
«*  The  flrst  priae  waa  wen  by  W.  Oms> 

and  the  seoond'by  John  Welghtonai  Aa. 

those  who  wrestled  may  yet  be  eonsider- 

ed  in  poeuuhn  ef  tke  mtg,  that  eineum^ 

stance  must  of  oonrse  cireuaiscribe  oar 

aeoount  of  them.     Cass  is  not  far  froai> 

alx  feet  high,  and  weigba  sixteen  stoaea^ 

The  aotion  he  displaya  is  an  oiitside 

stroke  with  his  left  fooC»  but  ita  fotality 

oanalsta  in  the  awing,  or  twuit,  with 

Whicfa  it  is  accompanied,  and  his  method 

of  parting  wilk  his  men.     He  wn»  not 

macb  noticed  pi«vie«B  to  his  throwmg 

Wefghtmaa ;  but  hi  our  opinkm  he  wO, 

and  is  the  mfy  man  who  ought  to  throw 

him^gttku  Gass  ia  equally  ae  strong,  ftall 

ai  heavy,  and  Weighimanwfll  &id  it  dif-    for  entering  that  ring,  and  h;r  tiiioarhig 

flenlt  to  improve  hia  bold,  aad  coBHnaad     fam  he  aoeomplished  his  ob|cet.    Be- 

apaelfalg  the  aooteBt  between  Aem,  It 
wnaa  bad  me,  aad  Weigbtman  latt  tha 
fall  al  a  time  when  ha  oMfte  to  have  beeife 


Hn^  aa  he  dbea  all  hia  oAer  opponents^ 
Cast  ccrtahily  won  veiy  cleverly,  and 
llioi%h  we  must  admit  he  wreatled  for- 
tanately  through  the  ring,  we  think  him 
tfte  MMiut  person  to  win  again.^-^llie 
ledenbted  Weightman  is  abfl!re  six  feet 
Area  faaehea  high,  and  weighs  upwards  of 
fifteen  stones.  Weightman  has  certainly 
avery  good-natured,  and  indeed  we  might 
with  troth  say,  a  prepossessing  appear- 
anee. The  vfMe  adenee  he  appeara  maa- 
lar  of  ia  the  address  he  displays  in  the 
appliration  of  his  tremendous  strength  in 
faraakiag  hia  adverany's,  and  improving 
Maaanhold.  HaapfwaialDbeaMMler 
17 


certain  of  ftaanaig  it*  John 
the  foartb  Slander  dn  that  ( 
near  aix'  feet  abc  inafaea  high,  and  at  p^ 
amlwelghaahantBtfranteenstonea.  Bad 
he  been  in  pfaadoe,  aad  takea  noiepdna 
in  procuring  aa  equal-  hold,  Weighiaaa 
01^  not  to  have  thrown  him ;  a%  tfaong& 
not  exoelHng  inaetionf  he  ia  by  no  meana 
deficient  in  adenee.  Havnig  been  some' 
yeaia  asarricd  previons  to  his  paesent  ast^ 
tiemaat  in  Wfaitshaven  aa  a  pablKaa,hia 
partioamaat  haaa  faaealattaBlyrviqr.caai^ 
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lined,  othenrise  he  oitgbtf  and  we  thinks 
would  have  been  the  present  champion. 
•>— Weight  and  age  considered,  no  Wrest- 
ler more  distinguished  himself  at  Carlisle 
than  Robert  Waters,  the  thurd  stander. 
He  appeared  a  htUe  one^  is  a  very  young 
one,  and  gaye  most  convincing  proofs  of 
his  taenee  and  ^iitdbiett— the  two  great 
essentials  wl^ch  constitute  a  finished 
Wrestler. — T.  Todd,  XheUut  loser,  is  full 
five  feet  ten  inches  high,  and  weighs 
twelve  stones  and  four  pounds.  Putting 
hearsay  out  of  the  question,  and  giving 
our  opinion  of  what  we  have  jierwnaUtf 
witnesaedf  Todd  is  the  besi  and  moafmsh^ 
ed  Wrestler  we  ever  saw.  He  has  not 
the  power  of  Nicholson,  but  excepting 
him,  we  never  saw  a  thirteen,  nor  is  there 
BXjtresent  Any  fourteen  stone  man,  in  our 
opinion,  able  to  throw  him  tlie  best  of 
three,  or  five  fells. — The  prize  given  for 
Lads  afforded  much  amusement,  and  many 
of  them  displayed  infinite  science,  and 
seemed  quite  at  home,  in  the  ring.  The 
two  last,  though  not  tiie  tallest,  or  hea- 
viest, among  the  competitors,  were  both, 
we  were  told,  above  the  age  specified  in 
the  advertisement.** 


The  wrestling  at  the  meeting  182S 
18  just  over ;  and  the  prize  was  won 
by  Weightman,  who  is  now  believed 
to  be  the  most  powerftil  wrestled  in 
the  worlds  and  could  be  backed  for 
five^  eighty  or  eleven  falls^  against  the 
human  race. 

In  conclusion^  we  thank  Mr  Litt  for 
bis  well-written,  candid,  manly,  and 
scientific  "  Wrestliana."  Should  he 
ever  come  to  Edinburgh^  most  happy 
shall  we  be  to  meet  him  at  Ambrose  s. 
Neither  of  us  are  so  young  as  we  were 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago ;  yet  we  should 
like  to  see  the  man  who  would  shove 
the  one  or  the  other  of  us  off  the  "  crown 
o'  the  causeway ;"  and  surely  no  strong- 
er argument  in  favour  of  athletic  ex- 
ercises in  general  is  required,  than  the 
sound,  stout^  hale^  ruddy  appearance 
which  we  both  exhibit^  being  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  specimens  of  that 
perfection  of  human  nature  so  concise-, 
ly  expressed  by  the  poet^ 

"  Mens  sana  in  co&pore  sano." 


NOTICES  OP  THE  HODE&N  BEITISH  DBAMATI8T8. 

No.  Ih-^Beddoes.* 


This  is  precisely  one  of  those  com* 
positions  tnat  a  cold,  clear,  shrewdy 
and  sarcastic  critic  would  delight  in 
clutching  into  his  merciless  grasp,  to 
tear  it  into  pieces  and  strew  the  floor 
of  his  study  with  its  shivering  frag- 
ments. Had  it  appeared  during  tne 
blood-thirsty  youtn  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  a  much  more  cruel  murckr 
would  have  been  perpetrated  upon  its 
body  than  that  which  causes  its  own  ca- 
tastrophe.and  all  hands  would  have  been 
held  up  in  wonder  and  scorn  of  young 
Mr  Thomas  Lovel  Beddoes.  He  would 
have  gone  moping  about  for  years  in 
disconsolate  solitude,  silent  and  sullen 
as  a  ghost,  or  would  have  rent  the  air 
widi  unavailing  shrieks  and  lamenta- 
tions. But  he  has  been  born  during 
a  happier  era — the  mild  and  benig* 
nant  spirit  of  Christopher  North  has 
overcome  the  truculent  spirit  of  Fran- 
cis Jeffirey — ^that  "  old  man  eloquent" 
gathers  all  the  youths  of  genius  under 
his  wing,  protects  them  fh)m  every 
cutting  blast,  and  bids  them  all  go  a- 
baaking  in  the  sunshine  of  public  fitn 
vour,  like  so  many  partrioges  on  a 
bank   adjusting    their  fair  plumage 


without  fear  of  the  fowler.  Young 
men,  now-a-days,  are  not  only  per- 
mitted to  write  like  young  men,  but 
praised  and  encouraged  while  doing 
so ;  and  the  whole  world  regards  them 
with  smiles  of  complacency  and  kind- 
ness, when  they  are  seen  to  enjoy  the 
favour  of  one  benevolent  Greybeard^ 
who  will  not  suffer  his  rising  progeny 
to  be  maltreated  by  the  vain  or  the  ve- 
nal critic-crew. 

The  Brides'  Tragedy  is  the  work  of 
a  Minor — and,  althougn  no  doubt  there 
have  been  many  instances  of  Minors 
writing  better  than  they  ever  did  after 
they  became  M^jors^  nevertheless  we 
admit  the  plea  of  nonage — an  old  head 
has  no  busmess  on  oldshoulders ;  and 
an  extremely  wise,  rational,  sober, 
pretty-behaved  and  judicious  spring- 
aid,  is  not,  to  our  taste,  a  commendalue 
specimen  of  human  nature.  Now,  Mr 
Beddoes  is  very  far  indeed  from  being 
a  boy-wiseacre.  He  ia  often  as  silly  as 
may  be, — trifling  to  a  degree  that  is 
*'  quite  refreshing," — as  childish  as  his 
best  friends  could  desire  to  see  him  in 
a  summer's  day, — ^fantastic  and  capri- 
cious as  any  Miss-in-her-teens, — and 
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pathetic  to  an  exceas  that  ahaolatel^ 
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meritg  the  strappado.  Why  not  ?  all 
80  mnch  the  oetter.  He  is  a  fine^ 
open-hearted,  ingenuous,  aooomnliah- 
ed  and  gentlemanly  yonth ;  ana  we, 
whoee  prophecies  have  been  fulfilled 
somewhat  more  frequently  than  those 
of  the  Ifcditor  of  the  Bhie-and- Yellow, 
pronounce  him  a  promising  poet, — we 
tie  a  wreath  of  laurel  round  his  fore- 
head,— and  may  it  remain  there  till 
displaced  to  make  room  for  a  bolder 
branch  of  the  sacred  Tree. 

The  sulject  of  the  Drama  is  a  good 
one,  deeply,  terribly  tragic — *'  a  tale 
of  tean,  a  rueful  story,— a  murder 
strange  and  overwhelming  to  the  ima- 
gination, yet  such  a  murder  as  the* 
mind  can  image  and  believe  in  its  wild 
and  haunted  moods.  Mr  Beddoes  de- 
serves praise  fbr  choosing  such  a  subject 
— for  all  true  Tragedy  must  possess  its 
strength  in  a  spirit  of  terror.  His 
reading  seems  to  nave  kin  among  the 
elder  Dramatists,  and  his  mind  is 
much  imbued  with  their  tragic  charac- 
ter. We  sup  full  of  horron,  but 
there  are  some  gay  and  fantastic  gar- 
nishings  and  adornments  of  the  repast, 
dispos^  quite  in  the  manner  and  spi- 
rit of  those  great  old  masters.  Joy  and 
sorrow,  peace  and  despair,  innocence 
and  guilt,  saintliness  and  sin,  sit  all  to- 
setber  at  one  banquet ;  and  we  scarce- 
ly distinguish  the  guests  from  each 
.other,  till  something  interrupts  the  flow 
of  the  feast,  and  they  start  up  in  their 
proper  character.  Yes,  there  is  a  dark 
and  troubled,  guilt-like  and  death-like 
gloom  flung  over  this  first  work  of  a 
truly  poetioil  mind,  sometimes  alter- 
nating with  an  air  of  ethereal  tender- 
ness and  beauty,  sometimes  slowly  and 
in  a  ghastly  guise  encroaching  upon 
and  stifiing  it,  and  sometimes  broik- 
ing  up  and  departing  from  it,  in  black 
masses,  like  clouds  from  a  lovely  val- 
ley on  a  tempestuous  and  uncertain 
day.  Dip  into  the  Poem,  here  and 
there,  and  you  cannot  tell  what  it  is 
about — you  see  dim  imagery,  and  in« 
distinct  figures,  and  fear  that  the  au- 
thor has  written  a  very  so  so  perform- 
ance. But  give  it  a  reading  from  die 
beginning,  and  you  will  give  it  a  read- 
ing to  the  end,  for  our  yolmg  poet 
writes  in  the  power  of  nature,  and 
when  at  any  time  you  get  wearied  or 
disappointed  with  his  failure  in  passion 
or  in  plot,  you  are  pleased — ^nay,  de- 
lighted, with  the  luxuriance  of  his 
fancy,  and  with  a  strain  of  imaginative 
feeling  that  supines  the  place  of  a  pro- 
founder  interest,  and  also  prepares 
the  mind  to  give  way  to  that  pro- 


found  interest,  when,  by  and  by,  it  mi* 
expectedly  and  stron^y  anrireB. 

*^  The  foDowisg  tceliei  woe  written,  as 
yoa  wdl  know,  auimiwdf  for  the  dnet, 
founded  upon  fodS  wfaidi  ooooned  at  Os- 
Ibtd,  and  are  weH  dgtiiled  and  flhnltaied 
by  an  inteieMing  balladiDafitde  vQlniBe 
oi  Poems,  lately  mMbhed  at  CMnd,  ea. 
tided  the  MMImmI  Miaatid,  by  Mr  QiOett 
and  nuqr  thus  be  snpgnctly  nanaled. 

««  The  Manciple  of  one  (^  the  Cdkgea 
early  in  the  last  centny  had  a  vay  beaa- 
tifol  dangiiter,  who  waa  ptivatdy  manied 
to  a  student  without  the  knowledge  of  die 
parents  on  either  side. 

««  During  the  long  vacation  i 
to  this  union  the  husband  was  inti 
to  a  young  lady,  who  was  at  the  same  time 

Proposed  as  his  bride ;  absence,  the  fear  of 
is  father*s  displeasure,  (he  presence  of  a 
lovely  object,  and,  most  likdy,  a  natural 
fickleness  of  disposition,  overcame  any  re- 

gird  he  might  have  cherished  fiv  his  ni- 
ted  wife,  and  finally  he  became  deeply 
enamoured  of  her  unconscious  rivaL  In 
the  contest  €tf  duties  and  desires,  wfaidi 
was  the  consequence  of  this  passioii,  die 
worse  partof  man  prevuled,  and  he  form- 
ed and  executed  a  design  ahatost  uaparalld- 
ed  in  the  amiala  of  crmie. 

'*  His  seoond  nupdala  wck  atband  wbeahe 
returned  to  Oxford,  and  to  her  who  was  now 
an  obstade  to  hia  happiness.  Late  atnig^ 
he  prevailed  upon  his  victim  to  aooompany 
him  to  a  lone  spot  in  the  Divmity  Waik, 
and  there  murdered  and  buried  her.  The 
wretch  escaped  detection,  and  the  horrid 
deed  remained  unknown  till  he  confessed 
it  on  his  death.bed.  The  remains  of  the 
mifortunate  girl  were  dug  up  in  the  phioe 
described,  and  the  Divinity  Walk  waa  de. 
serted  and  demolished,  as  haunted  gnmnd. 
Such  are  the  the  outlines  of  a  Mmo^s 
Tragedy.*' 

'Hiere  is  nothing  very  imposing  in 
the  office  of  a  mandple;  and  accord- 
ingly Mr  Beddoes  has  left  the  peculiar  / 
character  of  his  heroine's  status  in  \ 
sodety  undefined.  She  and  her  pazenta 
are  poor  and  humble,  and  live  in  a  cot- 
tage— that  is  all  we  know,  and  it  is 
enough.  The  fiiir  Floribel  is  the  bride 
of  Hesperus,  a  youth  of  high  birth, 
and  their  marriage  remains,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  conoealed.  The  first  scene 
in  which  they  appear  at  evening  in  the 
garden  of  the  lowly  cottage,  and  feast 
on  love's  delicious  converse,  is  very 
pretty,  although  not  very  rational,  ana 
serves  to  interest  us  for  the  simple, 
beautiful,  and  afl&ctionate  FloribeL 

**  Gome,  come,  my  love,  or  shall  I  call 
you  bride? 

Fhribel.     £*en  what  you  will,  so  that 
you  hdd  me  dear. 

H€9f€rut.    Well,    both  my  love  and 
bride ;  see,  here's  a  bower 
Of  Eglantine  with  honeysuckles  woven, 
W  here  not  a  spark  of  prying  %ht  creeps  in. 
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So  dosdy  do  the  sweeta  enfold  each  other. 
'Tis  T  wflight*s  home ;  come  in,  my  gentle 

love, 
And  talk  to  me.    So !  I Ve  a  rival  here ; 
What's  this  that  sleeps  so  sweetly  on  your 

neck? 

Fhr^    «rea]oua  so  soon,  my  Hesperus  ? 

Look  then. 

It  is  a  bunch  of  floweis  I  pulled  for  you ; 

Here's  the  blue  violet,  like  Pandom's  eye. 

When  first  it  darkened  unth  immortal  life. 

Hes.    Sweet  as  thy  lips.    Fie  on  those 

X  fingers, 
/  been  broshing  the  long  gBMs 
aside 
To  drag  the  dai^  from  it*s  hiding-j^bee, 
Where  it  shuns  %ht,  the  Danae  of  flowers. 
With  gold  up-hoarded  on  its  virgin  lap  ? 

Flor^  And  here's  a  treasure  thati found 
by  chance, 
A  lily  of  the  valley ;  low  it  lay 
Over  a  mossy  mound,  withered  and  weep- 
ing 
As  on  a  fairy's  grave." 

After  some  soft  talk  and  fbnd  en- 
dearments, not  unmixed  with  8om» 
natural  tears,  Floribel  gives  utterance 
to  those  thoughts  ''  that  in  the  happi- 
ness of  love  make  the  heart  sink" — they 
part,  and  the  short  scene  passes  by  like 
a  dream. 

Hesperus  has  a  rival  in  the  affec- 
tions of  Floribel,  *^  the  Diana  of  our 
Forests,"  named  Orlando,  who  throws 
old  Lord  Ernest,  the  father  of  Hes- 
perus, into  prison,  on  account  of  a  debt, 
**  of  which  his  whole  estate  is  scarce 
sffburth."  This  debt,  however,  is  not 
to  be  claimed,  provided  Hesperus  con- 
sent to  wed  Olivia,  in  which  case 
Orlando  hones  to  espouse  Floribel. 
This  is  a  clumsy  contrivance,  but  it 
cannot  be  helped.  Accordin^y  Hes- 
penis  is  admitted  tohisfiither,  in  chains 
and  in  a  dungeon,  when  the  following 


rd  Smett.  Oh  set  me  free,  I  cannot 

bear  this  air. 
If  tliott  dost  reeollect  those  fearful  hours, 
When  I  kept  watch  beside  my  precious 

boy. 
And  saw  the  day  but  on  his  pale  dear 

face; 
If  thou  didst  think  me  in  my  gentlest 

moods, 
Patiant  and  mfld,  and   even  somewhat 

kind; 
Oh  give  me  back  the  pity  that  I  lent, 
Pratend  at  least  to  love  and  oomlbrt  me. 
H#jp.    Speak  not  so  haishly ;  I'm  not 

rich  enough 
To  pay  one  quarter  of  the  dues  of  love. 
Yet  something  I  would  do.   Shew  me  the 

wky, 
I  will  revenge  thee  weQ. 
Lord  Em.       But  whilst  thou*rt  gone, 


The  dread  diseases  of  the  place  will  come 
And  kill  me  wretchedly.  No,  111  be  free. 
Bctp,  Aye,  that  thou  Shalt.  Ill  do; 
what  will  I  not  ? 
Ill  get  together  all  the  world's  true  hearts, 
And  if  they're  few,  there*s  spirit  in  my 

breast 
Enough  to  animate  a. thousand  dead. 

Lord  Em,  My  son, 

We  need  not  this ;  a  word  of  thine  will 
serve. 
Hetfi.  Were  it  my  soul's  last  sigh,  IM 

give  it  tliee. 
Lord  Em,  Marry. 
Ifesp,  I— cannot. 

Lord  Em,     But  thou  dost  not  know 
Thy  bestJoved  woos  thee.   Oft  I've  stood 

unseen. 
In  some  of  those  sweet  evenings  you  re- 
member. 
Watching  your  innocent  and  beauteous 

pky, 
(More  mnocent  becadse  you  thought  it  se- 
cret. 
More  beautiful  because  so  innocent ;) 
Oh  !  then  I  knew  how  blessed  a  tMng  I 

was 
To  have  a  son  so  worthy  of  Olivia. 
Hetp,  Olivia  I 

Lord  Em,  Blush  not,  though  I  name 
your  mistress. 
You  soon  shall  wed  her. 

He*p,  I  will  wed  the  plague  ! 

I  would  not  grudge  my  life,  for  that's. a 

thing, 
A  misery,  mou  gavest  me :  but  to  wed 
Olivia ;  there's  damnation  in  the  thought.  . 
Lord  Em,   Come,  speak  to  him,  my 
chains,  for  ye*ve  a  voice 
To  conquer  every  heart  that's  not  your 

kin? 
Oh  !  that  ye  were  my  son,  for  then  at  least 
He  would  be  with  me.    How  I  loved  him 

once! 
Aye,  when  I  thought  him  good ;  but  now 

—Nay,  still 
He  must  be  good,  and  I,  I  have  been 

harsh, 
I  fed*  I  have  not  prized  him  at  his  worth ;  ~ 
And  yet  I  Chink  it  Hesperus  had  erred, 
I  could  have  pardoned  him,  indeed  I  could. 
Ifesp,  Well  live  together. 

Lord  Em.       No,  for  I  shall  die ; 
But  that's  no  matter. 

Hetp,       Bring  the  priest,  the  bride. 
Quick,  quick.  These  fetters  have  infected 

ban 
With  slavery's  sickness.    Yet  there  is  a 

secret, 
!Twixt  heaven  and  me,  forbids  it.    Tell 

me,  father ; 
Were  it  not  best  for  both  to  die  at  once  ? 
Lord  Em.  Die !  thou  hast  spoke  a  word* 
that  makes  my  heart  ' 
Grow  sick  and  wither ;  thou  hast  palsied 

me 
To  death.  Live  tiioa  to  wed  some  worthier 
maid; 
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Know  that  thy  father  chose  this  sad  sedu- 

sion; 
(Yc  rebel  Ups,  why  do  you  call  it  sad?) 
ShpiUd  I  die  soon,  think  not  that  sorrow 

caused  it, 
But,  if  you  recollect  my  name,  bestow  it 
Upon  your  best-loved  child,  and  when  you 

give  him 
Hia  grandsire*s  blessmg,  add  not  that  be 

perished 
A  wretched  prisoner. 

Hetp.  Stop,  or  I  am  made 

I  know  not  what,— perhaps   a   villain. 

Curse  me. 
Oh  if  you  love  me,  curse. 

Lord  Em.        Aye,  thou  shalt  hear 
A  father's  curse ;  if  fate  hath  put  a  moment 
Of  pain  into  thy  life ;  a  sigh,  a  word, 
A  dream  of  woe ;  be  it  transferred  to 

mine; 
And  for  thy  days ;  oh !  never  may  a 

thon^t 
Of  others*  sorrow,  even  of  old  Emoit's, 
Darken  their  calm  uninterrupted  bliss* 
And  be  thy  end— oh !  anything  but  mine. 
Hetp.  Guilt,  thou  art  sanctified  in  such 
a  cause; 
Guards ;  ithey  enter)  I  am  ready.  Let  me 

say't  so  low. 
So  quickly  that  it  may  escape  the  ear 
Of  watchful  angels ;  I  will  do  it  alL 
Lord  Em.  There's  nought  to  do  ;  I've 
learned  to  love  this  solitude. 
Farewell,  my  son.    Nay,  nevto  heed  the 

fetters. 
We  can  make  shift  to  embrace. 

Hetp.  Lead  him  to  freedom. 

And  tell  your  lord  I  will  not,  that's  I  will. 
iExeunt  /.or^  EmcMt  and  guards.) 
Here,  fellow;  put  your  hand  upon  my 

mouth 
Till  they  are  out  of  hearing.    Leave  me 

now. 
No,  stay ;  come  near  me,  nearer  yet  Now 

fix 
The  dose  attention  of  your  eyes  on  mine." 
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Soon  after  his  father's  liberation^ 
Hesperus  visits  his  Floribel  in  her  cot- 
taffe^  but  finds  her  rather  coy  and  fret- 
ted by  bis  too-long  absence.  During 
this  lovers'  quarrel,  Orlando's  boy  gives 
a  letter  to  Floribel,  who  reads  it,  and 
thendismisses  him  with  akiss.  Heqie- 
rus  either  feels  or  feigns  jealousy,  and 
parts  from  his  unhappy  wife,  with  dis- 

Sleasare  and  anger.  He  is  next  intro- 
uced  to  Olivia,  who  proves  to  be  a 
roost  engaging  and  delightful  crea- 
ture ;  and  Hesperus,  alas !  transfers 
his  affection  to  her,  f^om  his  own  Flo- 
ribel. This  scene  is  managed  with 
considerable  skill,  and  reminds  one  of 
something  in  Ford  or  Massinger.  We 
see  that  the  affection  of  the  fickle, 
weak,  and  unjprindplcd  Hesperus  for 
Floribel,  has  given  way  under  the  &- 


sdnation  of  a  beautiftil  woman  of  his 
own  rank,  and  that  misery  and  death 
are  about  to  knock  at  the  door  of  that 
humble  cottage. 

"  Floribd, 
I  would  not  have  thee  cross  my  path  io 

night; 
There  is  an  indistinct  dread  purpose  fimn* 

ing. 
Something,  whose  depth  of  wickedness  ap- 
pears 
Hideous,  incalculable,  but  inevitable; 
Now  it  draws  nearer,  and  I  do  not  diud- 

der; 
Avaont !  haunt  me  no  more ;  I  dread  it 

not. 
But  almost— hence!  I  must  not  be  alone.** 
In  this  unhallowed  state  of  mind  he 
retires  to  rest,  but  finds  none,  and 
starts  up  from  horror-haunted  dresums. 
**  Hesperus  discovered  in  a  ^stmrbed 
slumber. 
Hesperust  {startingfrom  his  couch,) 
Who  speaks?  Who  whispers  there ?  A 
li^t!  alight! 
Ill  searcn  the  room,  something  hath  called 

me  thrice. 
With  a  low  muttering  voice  of  toadish 

hisses. 
And  thrice  I  slept  again.  But  still  it  came 
Nearer  and  nearer,  plucked  my  mantle  from 

me. 
And  made  mine  heart  an  ear,  in  wlucfa  it 

poured 
Its  loathed  enticing  courtship.  Holali^ift. 

Enter  Attendant  witfi  a  tordu 
Thou  drowsy  snail,  thy  footsteps  are  asleep. 
Hold  up  the  torch. 

Attend.       My  lord,  you  are  disturbed. 
Have  you  seen  aught  ? 

Hesp.  1  lay  upon  my  bed. 

And  something  in  the  lur,  out<jettiog  night. 
Converting  feding  to.intenser  vision. 
Featured  its  gha^y  self  upon  my  soul 
Deeper  than  eight. 

Attend.        This  is  Delusion  snrdy  ; 
She's  busy  with  men's  thoughts  at  all  night 

hours. 
And  to  the  waking  subtle  apprdiension 
The  darkling  chamber's  still  and  sleepy  air 
Hath  breath  and  motion  oft. 
Hesp.  Lift  up  the  hangings,  mark  the 
doors,  the  comers ; 
Seest  nothing  yet  ?  No  fine  of  fiend-like 

mirth 
More  frightful  than  the  fixed  and  doggisli 

grin 
Of  a  dead  madman  ? 

Attend.         Nought  I  see,  vaj  lord. 
Save  the  long,  varied  crowd  of  warhke 

shapes 
Set  in  the  stitched  picture. 

Hesp.  Heard  ye  then  ? 

There  was  a  sound,  as  though  *me  mar- 
ble tongue  \ 
Moved  on  iu  rusty  hinge,  syllabling  harshly 
The  hoarse  death-rattle  into  speech. 
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AUcnd.  The  wind  is  high,  and  through 
the  aflent  rooms 
Munnun  his  haiihcn,  to  an  heedless  e«r 
Almost  articulate. 

Hop,  Thou  sleepest,  fool; 

A  voice  has  been  at  my  bedside  to-ni^t. 
Its  breadi  is  burning  on  my  forehead  still, 
Still  o*er  my  brain  its  accents,  wildly  sweet, 
Hover  and  ialL    Away  and  dream  again, 
1*11  watdi  myself 

[lie  takes  the  torch  and  turns  to 
the  hangingsJ** 

The  horror  of  his  reuon  is  more 
distinctly  avowed  in  his  soliloquy. 
««  Speak!  who  is  at  my  ear  ? 

iHe  turns  and  addresses  his  ^dow. 
I  know  thee  now, 
I  know  the  hideous  Uug^ter  of  thy  face. 
*Tis  Malice'  eldest  hnp,  the  heir  of  hell. 
Red-handed  Murther.    Slow  it  whispers 

me, 
Coaadngiy  with  its  serpent  voice.    Well 

sung. 
Syren  of  Adienni. 

Ill  not  look  on  thee; 
Why  does  thy  frantic  weapon  dig  the  air 
With  such  most  frightful  vehemence  ? 

Back,  back. 
Tell  the  dark  gmve  I  will  not  give  it  food. 
Back  to  thy  home  of  night.   What !  play- 

est  thou  still? 
Then  thus  I  banish  thee.  Out,  treacherous 

torch, 
Sure  thou  wert  kindled  in  infernal  floods, 
Or  thy  bright  eye  would  blind  at  sights 
like  this. 
[Da^s  the  torch  on  the  ground. 
Tempt  me  no  more,  I  tdl  thee  Floribd 
Shall  never  bleed.     I  pray  thee,  guilty 

word. 
Tempt  me  no  more.*' 

He  now  roams  about  in  the  dark- 
ness,  sullen^  fierce^  and  distracted; 
and  hints  are  dropped,  that  there  is  a 
taint  of  madness  m  his  mind.  A  ffeit 
deal  of  fine  poetry  occurs  in  this  part 
of  the  drama^  but  throughout  either 
extravagant,  or  bordering  on  extrava- 
gance. It  is,  however,  eJBfective ;  and 
we  quote^  as  a  proof  of  this  young 
poet^  fine  powers^  the  first  scene  of 
the  third  act 

«'  An  apartment  in  Orkmdo^s  Palace, 

Hesperus  seated.    Attendants.     Enter  to 

them  Claudio. 

Claud.  The  bridegroom's  here  ? 

Attend,  Yonder  he  sits,  my  lord. 

And  since  the  mom's  first  hour,  withofi 

the  motion  ^ 

Even  of  a  nerve,  as  he  were  growiifg  mar- 
ble, 
Has  sat  and  watched,  the  sun  blazed  in  at 

noon 
With  light  enough  to  blind  an  eagle's  ken. 
He  felt  it  not,  although  his  eye-baUs  gla- 
red 
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HoRiUy  bright:  I  spoils  he  heard  me 

not: 
And  when  I  shook  his  arai,  slept  on  in 

thought; 
I  pray  you  try  him. 

Claud.  Sir,  good  Hesperus, 
I  wait  at  your  desire  ;  we  are  to  end 
Onr  matdi  at  tennis.   Will  you  walk  with 
me? 
Attend.  Your  voice  is  weak  as  silence  to 
his  sense. 

Bnter  Orlando. 
Orlan,  My  brother,  you  must  join  us  at 
the  banquet ; 
We  wait  your  coming  long ;  how's  this  ? 

Attend.  My  lord. 
Like  trance  has  held  him.smce  the  dawn 

of  day, 
He  has  looked  down  upon  yon  wood  since 

then. 
Speechless  and  still. 

Enter  Lord  Ernest. 
Lord  Em,  Now,  health  and  good  be 
here. 
For  I  have  missed  my  son  this  livelong 

day. 
Why,  what  an  idle  loiterer  thou  art ; 
By  this  your  vacant  sight  must  ache  with 

gazing 
Upon  that  view.  Arise,  I'd  have  you  with 

me 
To  fix  upon  some  posy  for  the  ring 
You  wed  your  love  with.    Death !  Some 

fearful  change 
Is  here.    Speak ;  speak,  and  tell  me  if  he 
lives. 
Attend.  He  does,  my  lord,  if  breathing 
is  to  live. 
But  in  all  else  is  like  the  coffined  dead ; 
Motion  and  speech  he  lacks. 

Lord  Em.  Oh  heavens,  Orlando, 

Ten  me  'tis  false. 

Orlan.        I  would  'twere  in  my  power. 
But  it  doth  seem  too  true. 
-  Lord  Em,  Ride  like  the  wind. 

Fetch  him  the  aid  of  medicine.    Sec  you 

not 
Some  vision  has  come  to  him  in  the  night. 
And  stole  his  eyes,  and  ears,  and  tongue 
away? 

Enter  OUvia. 
Oh,  you  are  come  in  time  to  see  him  die ; 
Look,  look,  Olivia,  look;  he  knows  us 

not;-* 
My  son,  if  thou  dost  hear  me,  speak  one 

word. 
And  I  will  bless  thee. 

Orlan.  He  is  dumb  indeed. 
Olivia.  Let  me  come  near  him.    Bear* 
est  Hen>erus, 
If  thou  beholdest  these  poor  nnbeauteous 

cheeks. 
Which  first  thy  fiattering  kindness  taught 

to  blush  ; 
Or  if  diou  hearest  a  voice,  that's  only 

sweet 
When  it  says  Hesperus ;  oh  gentle  love, 
Speak  anything,  even  that  thou  hatest  Oli- 
via, 
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And  I  wlQ  thank  thee  for't ;  or  if  some 

honor 
Has  froaen  up  the  foimCain  of  thy  wotda, 
Give  but  a  sigu. 
Claud.  Lady,  alaa,  'tis  Tain. 

Olivia  {kneeling.)  Nay,  he  shall  speak, 
or  I  will  never  move, 
Bat  thus  turn  earth  beseeching  his  dull 

hand,       ^ 
And  let  the  grass  grow  over  me.   I*Uhold 
A  kind  of  converse  with  mv  raining  eyes. 
For  if  he  sees  not,  nor  doth  hear,  hell 

know 
The  gentle  fed  of  his  Olivia's  tears. 
Claud.  Sweet  sir,  look  on  her. 
Orlan.  Brother. 
ORvia.  Husband. 

Lord  Em.  Son, 

Kind  heaven,  let  him  hear,  though  death 
should  call  him^ 

yPause^  a  Oodc  strikes:* 

Hesperus  has  now  wnraghi  his  cqu- 
rage  to  the  striking  pkce,  and  goes  to 
the  cottage,  where  he  had  often  heen 
80  blest,  to  murder  Floribd.  Per- 
haps, after  Othello  and  Desdemona, 
no  man  should  ever  murder  his  wife 
more,  except  off  the  stage.  Dr  John- 
son thanked  God  when  he  had  done 
annotating  on  that  dreadful  scene. 
Mr  Beddoes  has  here  conceived  some- 
thing very  fearful-^  our  opinion, 
mu(£  beyond  what  lately  occurred 
near  Gill  s-hill  cottage. 

«<  Flor.  Hence  did  T  seem  to  hear  a  hu- 
man voice. 

Yet  there  is  nought,  save  a  low  moaning 
sound. 

As  if  the  spirits  of  the  earth  and  air 

Were  holding  sad  and  ominous  discourse. 

And  much  1  fear  me  I  have  lost  my  path ; 

Oh  how  these  brambles  tear ;  here  ^twizt 
the  willows ; 

Ha!  something  stirs,  my  silly  prattling 
^  nurse 

SajTS  that  fierce  shaggy  wolves  inhabit  here, 

And  'tis  in  sooth  a  dread  and  lonely  place ; 

-There,  there  again;    a  rustling  m  the 
leaves. 

Enter  Hesperus. 
>^    'Tis  he  at  last ;  why  dost  thou  turn  away. 

And  lock  thy  bosom  firom  my  first  cm- 
brace? 

I  am  so  tired  and  fHghtened ;  but  thou*rt 
here; 

I  knew,  thou  wooldst  be  fiuthfiil  to  thy 
promise. 

And  daim  me  openly.  Speak,  let  me  heu 
thy  voice,— . 

Tdl  mo  ttie  jovftd  news. 
Hesp.  Ay,  I  am  come 

In  an  my  solemn  pomp,  Darkness  and 
Fear, 

And  the  i^eat  Tempest  in  lus  midnight  ear. 

The  swoid  of  ligntning  girt  across  his 
thigh. 
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And  the  whole  dsBmon  b^ood  of  night, 

blind  Fog 
And  withering  Blight,  all  these  are  my  re. 

tainers; 
Hows  not  one  smile  for  an  this  bravery  F 
What  think  you  of  my  minsdwis,  the 

hoarse  winds. 
Thunder,  and  tuneful  Discord?  Hark,  they 

play. 
WeU   piped,   methinks;    somewhat  loo 


Flor.  I  know  you  practise  on  my  riUi- 

ness. 
Else  I  might  be  wdl  scared.    But  leave 

this  mirth, 
Or  I  must  weep. 

Hesp.  'Twm  serve  to  fiU  the  sobleta 
Forour  earoosal;  but  we  loiter  here. 
The  bridemaids  are  without;  wdl^pickM 

thou'lt  say. 
Wan  ghosts  of  woe-b^gone,  sdf-slaugihtcr- 

ed  damsels 
In  tfadr  best  winding^heeis ;  start  not,  I 

bid  them  wipe 
Their  gory  bosoms ;  they*U  look  wendroua 

comdy; 
Our  link.boy,  WiU  o*  the  WSsp,  is  wait- 

ingtoo 
To  light  us  to  our  grave— bridal,  I  mean. 
Flor.  Ha !  how  my  veins  are  f^wUed^^ 

why,  Hesperus  I 
Hesp.  What  hero  of  thy  dreams  art 

^^tM  girl? 
Look  inmyuce—Is*t  mortal  ?  Doatthou 

thiidc 
The  voice  that  calls  thee  is  not  of  a  mouth 
Long  choaked  with  dust !  What,  though 

I  have  assumed 
This  gaib  of  flesh,  and  with  it  the  aflec- 


The  thoughts  and  weakness  of  mortality  ? 
'Twas  but  for  thee ;  and  now  thou  art  my 

bride; 
lift  lip  thine  eyes  and  smile  ■  the  bride  of 

death. 
Flor.  Hold,  hold.    My  thoughts  are 

'wildered.    Is  my  fitfiey 
The  chvrlidi  framer  of  these  fearfal  woide. 
Or  do  I  live  indeed  to  auch  a  fate  ? 
Oh !  no,  I  recoUect ;  I  have  not  waked 
Since  Hesperus  left  me  in  the  twilight 

bower. 
Hesp.  Come,  we*U  to  our  chamber. 
The  cypress  shade  hangs  o*er  our  stony 

oouch 
A  goodly  canopy ;  be  med  and  many ; 
There*U  be  a  jovial  feast  among  the  woraia. 

{Aside. 
Fiends,  strew  your  fieeosst  fire  about  my 

heart, 
Or  she  win  mdt  it. 

Flor.  Oh,  that  Uwk  of  fury  1 
What*a  this  about  my  eyes  ?  ah  I  deadly 

night, 
No  light,  no  hope,  no  help. 

Hesp.  What!  Darest  thou  tremble 
Under  thy  huabaad*a  aim,  darest  think  of 

fear? 
Dost  dread  me,  me  ? 


Fhr.  I  know  not  what  to  dread. 
Nor  what  to  hope  ;  aU*a  horrible  and  doubt- 
ful; 
And  coldness  creeps — 

Heip.  She  swoons,  poor  girl,  she  swoons. 
And,  treacherous  cUunons,  ye*ve  allowed  a 

drojp 
To  linger  in  my  eyes.    Out,  out  for  ever. 
I*m  fierce  again.    Now,  shidl  I  slay  the 

victim 
As  she  lies  senseless?  ah,  she  wakes; 

cheer  up, 
'Twasbutajest. 

FU)r,  A  dread  and  cruel  one ; 
But  111  forgive  you,  if  you  will  be  kind ; 
And  yet  *twas  fHghtftil. 

Hetp,  Why,  'twere  most  unseemly 
For  one  marked  for  the  grave  to  laugh  too 

loud. 
Flor,  Alas !  he  laves  again.    Sweetest, 

what  mean  you 
By  these  strange  worda  ? 

He»p,  What  mean  I  ?  IHaA  and  murder, 
Darkness  and  misery.  To  thy  prayecs  and 

shrift; 
Earth  gives  thee  back ;  thy  Ood  hath  sent 

me  for  thee, 
Rmnt  and  die. 

Flor.   .    Oh,  if  thou  wiliest  it,  love. 
If  thou  but  speak  it  vnth  thy  natural  voice. 
And  smile  upon  me ;  VVL  not  think  it  pain, 
But  cheerfully  I^U  seek  me  out  a  grave. 
And  sleep  as  sweetly  as  on  Hesperus' 

breast 
He  will  not  smile,  he  will  not  listen  tome. 
Why  dost  thou  thrust  thy  fingers  in  thy 

bosom? 
Oh  search  it,  search  it ;  see  if  there  remldn 
One  little  remnant  of  diy  former  love 
To  dry  my  tears  with. 

Hegp.        Well,  speak  on ;  and  then, 
When  thou  hast  done  thy  tale,  I  will  but 

kill  thee. 
Come  tell  me  all  my  vowa,  how  they  are 

broken, 
Say  that  my  love  was  feigned,  and  black 

deceit, 
Pour  out  thy  bitterest,  till  untamed  wrath 
Melt  all  his  chains  off  with  his  fiery  breath. 
And  rush  a-huogering  out. 

Fhr*        Oh  piteous  heavens  I 
I  see  it  now,  some  wild  and  poisonous 

creature 
Hath  wounded  him,  and  with  contagious 

fang 
Planted  this  fury  in  his  vehis.    He  hides 
The  mangled  fingers— Dearest,  trust  them 

to  me, 
1*11  suck  the  madness  out  of  every  pore. 
So  38  I  drink  it  boiling  from  thy  wound. 
Death  will  be  pleasant.    Let  me  have  the 

hand. 
And  I  will  treat  it  like  another  heart. 

Hetp.        Here 'tis  then.      [Siabther, 
Shall  I  thrust  deeper  yet  ? 

Flor.  Quite  throogh  my  soul, 

Tliat  aU  my  senses,  deadened  at  the  blow. 
May  never  know  the  giver.  Oh,  my  love, 
Some  spuit  in  thy  slem  hath  stole  thy  body 
And  filled  it  to  the  bnm  with  cruelty ; 
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Farewdl,  and  may  no  busy  deathful  tongue 
Whisper  this  horror  in  thy  waking  ears, 
Lest  some  dread  desperate  sorrow  urge 

thy  soul 
To  deeds  of  wickedness.    Whose  kiss  Is 

that? 
His  lips  are  ioe.  -  Oh  my  loved  Hesperus, 
Help!  [Die»r 

The  murderer  buries  his  bride — 
but  is  seen  by  one  Hubert  and  his 
huntsman^  who  think  him  a  miser 
biding  treasure,  and  dis  up  the  warm 
corpse.  He  is  afterwards  seized  at  his 
marriage  feast. 

He  is  tried,  condemned^  and  brought 
out  to  the  scafibld.  There  Floribel's 
mother,  Lenora,  gives  bim  a  bouquet 
of  flowers  to  smeUy  impregnated  wiUi 
deadly  poison,  having  herself  imbibed 
the  mortal  fVagrance ;  and  they  both 
die  after  a  few  words  suitable  to  ^their 
respective  characters. 

This  is  a  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch 
of  the  drama;  but  we  have  said  enough 
and  extracted  enough,  to  enable  our 
readers  to  judge  of  the  powers  of  this 
new  aspirant  after  poetical  honours. 
His  language,  it  will  be  seen,  is  ele- 
gant, and  his  versification  constructed 
on  a  good  principle.  It  is  dramatic. 
He  has  no  mean  talents,  keen  percep- 
tions, and  fine  feelings.  He  has  evi- 
dentl^  never  once  attempted  to  make 
his  different  characters  speak  natural- 
ly ;  they  all  declaim,  harangue,  spout, 
and  poetize  with  equal  ease  and  ele- 
gance :  and  when  they  go  mad,  which, 
towards  the  end,  tfae^  almost  aU  do, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  they  merely 
become  a  little  more  figurative  and 
metaphorical;  but  the  train  of  thdi 
thoughts  and  feelinos  prooeedis  much 
the  same  as  when  they  were  in  their 
sober  senses.  But  to  point  out  the 
faults  of  this  composition  would  be 
absurd  indeed,  for  they  are  imiumer- 
.able  and  glaring,  and  the  deuce  is  in 
it,  if  Mr  Beddoes  does  not  wonder  at 
himself  and  his  play,  before  he  is  three- 
and-twenty.  Wonder  he  may  and  will, 
but  he  need  never  to  be  ashamed  of 
it,  for  with  all  its  extravagancies,  and 
even  sillinesses  and  follies,  it  eiiews 
^r  more  than  glimpses  of  a  true  poet« 
ical  genius,  much  tender  and  deep 
feeling,  a  wantoning  sense  of  beauty, 
a  sort  of  light,  airy,  and  gracefHil  de- 
licacy of  imagination,  extremely  de-i 
lightful,  and  withal  a  power  over  the 
darker  and  more  terrible  passions, 
which,  wben  taught' and  strengthened 
by  knowledge  and  experience  of  hu- 
man life,  will,  we  hope,  and  almost 
trust,  enable  Mr  Beddoes  to  write  a 
bond  fide  good  English  tragedy. 
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LONDON. 


A  new  Edition  of  Mr  Alarie  Watta* 
"  Poetical  Sketches,"  with  Illastnu 
tionfl,  is  preparing  for  publication,  which 
will  include  "  Gertrude  de  Balm,"  a 
Poetical  Sketch,  and  other  additional 
J^oems. 

Journal  of  a  Second  Voyage  for  the 
Discovery  of  a  North- West  P&ssage, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  per. 
formed  in  the  years  1821,  1822,  1823, 
in  his  Majesty's  ships  Fury  and  Heela, 
under  the  orders  of  Captain  William  Ed- 
ward Pirry,  R.N. 

Appendix  of  Natural  History,  &c.  to 
Obtain  Psrry*s  First  Voyage  of  LNsco- 
very,  with  Plates,  4Co,  is  also  in  the 
press* 

Preparing  for  publication,  a  complete 
History  of  London,  Westminster,  and 
Southwark,  in  Three  Volumes  Folio,  the 
^wo  first  of  which  will  be  appropriated  to 
London,  and  will  form  an  entire  Work ; 
and  the  Third  Volume  will  contain  the 
Histories  of  Westminster  and  Southwark, 
forming  also  a  distinct  Work,  but  on  a 
corresponding  scale.  By  John  Bayley, 
Esq.  F.A.S.,  of  the  Honourable  Society 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  one  of  his 
Majesty's  Sub-Commissioners  on  the 
Public  Records. 

Shortly  will  appear,  the  Character  of 
the  Russians,  and  a  detailed  History  of 
Moscow ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
various  Statistical  Tables;  the  method 
of  Instruction  pursued  in  the  Universi- 
ties of  Russia ;  and  an  Essay  on  the  Ori- 
gin and  Progress  of  Architecture  in  Mos-' 
cow,  &C.  &c.  &C.  By  Robert  Lyall,M.D. 
Member  of  the  Imperial  Societies  of  Agri- 
culture  and  Natunl  History  at  Moscow, 
&c.  Sec.  In  one  Volume  4to,  with  nu- 
merous Engravings. 

.  In  the  press.  Memorials  of  Columbus; 
or,  a  Collection  of  Authentic  Documents 
of  that  celebrated  Navigator.  Now  first 
published  from  the  original  Manuscripts. 
By  authority  of  the  Decurions  of  Genoa. 
With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Discove- 
ries. Translated  from  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  ;  with  a  fine  Portrait  of  Colum- 
bus ;  Engravings  of  his  Monument  and 
Coat  of  Arms ;  and  two  Fac-simlles  of 
his  Writing. 

The  Economy  of  the  Eyes ;  Precepts 
for  the  Improvement  and  Preservation 
of  the  Sight.  Plain  Rules  which  will  en- 
able all  to  judge  exactly  when,  and  what 
Spectacles  are  best  calculated  for  their 


Eyes ;  and  an  Essay  on  Opera  Glaase«, 
&c.    By  WiUiam  Kitchiner,  M.D. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication,  £lement!« 
of  Arithmetic,  for  die  use  of  the  Gram- 
mar School,  Leeds;  and  adapted  to  the 
general  objects  of  Education.  By  George 
Walker,  AM.  late  Fellow  of  TVinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Head  Master  oT 
the  Grammar  School,  Leeds.  Second 
Edition. 

Volume  Second  of  the  Orlando  Fori- 
oso  of  Ariosto,  translated,  with  Notes, 
by  William  Stewart  Rose,  will  soon  ap- 
pear. 

The  Rev.  D.  P.  Davies,  aotfaor  dfthe 
<  History  of  Derbyshire^'  has  issued  pro- 
posals  for  publishing  by  snbseripCioD,  tlie 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Town  of 
Carmarthen,  and  Parish  of  Saint  Peter. 

Hie  Rev.  Harvey  Marriott  has  in  the 
press  a  Third  Course  of  Phurtical  Ser- 
mons for  Families. 

Mr  Bowring  and  Mr  Van  Dyke  are 
about  to  publish  a  Volume  of  translated 
Specimens  of  the  Dutch  POets ;  with 
Remarks  on  the  Poetical  Histoiy  and 
Literature  of  the  Netherhmds. 

Duke  Christian  of  Loneburg ;  or  Tra- 
ditions  from  the  Harta.  By  Miss  Jane 
Pprter ;  dedicated,  by  the  most  giadoiu 
permission,  to  his  Majesty. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  the  Histoiy 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  from 
the  Commencement  of  the  Civil  War  to 
the  Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second. 
By  William  Godwin. 

In  the  press,  a  Tteatise  on  the  Law 
of  Boroughs  and  Corporations^  deduced 
from  the  earliest  to  the  present  times  ; 
and  including  their  General  History,  the 
Histoiy,  Origin,  and  Law  of  the  Right 
of  Election,  and  of  the  King's  Preroga- 
tive in  granting  Charters,  as  well  as  the 
binding  effect  of  Charters  and  Bye-laws^ 
and  the  power  of  Corporations  to  admit 
Freemen ;  with  an  Appi>^dix  of  Records 
and  Charters  illustrative  of  these  pointSL 
By  H.  A.  Merewether,  Esq. 

A  Second  Edition  of  a  Journey  from 
the  Shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Mouth 
of  the  Copper  Mine  River,  and  from 
thence  in  Canoes,  upwards  of  Five  Him- 
dred  Miles,  and  of  the  return  of  the  £je- 
pedition,  overland,  to  Hudson's  Bay.  By 
Captain  John  FrankUn,  R.  N.  is  abCMit 
to  appear. 

The  New  Navigation  Acts,  with  Notes 
and  Observations;  also  the  Tables  of 
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AitielM  whidi  nii^  be  Warehoused,  oad 
BoontiM ;  the  new  Begiilatioiie  affectiog 
Cuatom  House  Afents,  «nd  the  New 
Ship  Begiifty  Act;  with  an  Index  to 
the  whole.  By  Thomes  WUlhun  T)rn. 
dale,  i»  now  in  the  preeiL 

The  Iaipiovi«trioe»  and  other  Poem% 
by  L.  £.  L.  are  about  to  appear. 

Balhuitjnie'a  Noveliat't  Library*  with 
livei  of  the  Attthon>  by  Sir  Walter 
Soott,  Bart  Volumes  VI,  VII,  and 
VIIJC  royal  octaFO^  containing  the  No- 
vels of  Richardson,  complete. 

The  Otttcasu ;  a  Eomanoe.  By  the 
Baroness  dela.Motte  Fouqu6;  tniisla- 
ted  by  Qeoi^  Soame,  is  announced. 

The  Suffolk  FSspers,  from  the  Colleo- 
tion  of  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry; 
with  Historical,  Biographical,  and  Expla- 
natory Notes,  and  an  original  whole 
length  Portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Suf- 
Ibljc.  Two  vols.  8vo. 
'  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  particu- 
larly designed  for  the  use  of  ArtUts ; 
tnnshited  from  the  German  of  J.  H. 
Levator,  and  illustrated  by  87  lithogra- 
phic Plates,  is  now  in  the  press. 

Dr  Carey  has  issued  ptoposals  for  pub- 
lishing, by  subscription.  Lexicon  Analo- 
gico-Latinum,  on  the  plan  of  Hooge- 
veen*s  Greek  Lexicon ;  with  an  Index* 
Etymologicus,  nearly  resembling  that  of 
Gesner. 

A  New  Edition  of  ProfeNor  Buck- 
land*s  HeliquisB  Diluvtann^  attesting  the 
Action  of  an  Universal  Deluge,  with  27 
Plates,  4to. 

Tlie  Novel  of  the  '  Highlanders,*  by 
Che  Author  of  the  Hermit  in  London, 
will  »oon  appear. 

De  Clifford ;  a  Romance  of  Red  Rose ; 
.  a  Poem,  in  Twelve  Books. 

Coun^  Pecchio  is  about  to  publish  a 
Diary  of  Political  Events  in  Spain  during 
the  year. 

Procrastination;  or  the  Vicar*e  Daugh- 
ter, by  Sholto  Percy,  is  now  in  the  press. 

The  Spirit  of  the  British  Essayists ; 
comprizing  the  best  papers  on  Life,  Man- 
ners, and  Literature^  oontained  in  the 
Spectator,  Tatler,  Guardian,  &e» 

No.  I.  of  British  Entomology,  or  Il- 
lustrations and  Descriptions  of  the  Ge- 
nera of  Insects  found  in  Great  Britain 
and  Irehmd,  by  John  Curtis,  F.L.S.  will 
appear  in  January,  to  be  continued 
monthly. 

Original  Letters  in  the  times  of  Henry 

,    VL,  Edward  IV.,  and  V.,  Richard  IIL, 

and  Heniy  VIL    By  various  Persons  of 

Rank  and  Constderatku^  with  iPtortnits, 

Facsimiles,  &c ;  with  Note%  ficc   by 

Vol,  Xiy. 
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Phiin  InstmetioDs  to  EKBCutoceand 
Admmistmtors,  shewing  the  Duties  and 
Responsibilities  incident  to  the  due  per- 
fornunceof  their  Trusts;  with  Direc 
tions  respecting  the  Probate  of  Wills, 
and  making  out  Letters  of  Admiuistsa- 
tion,  &c  &c  is  now  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Wirgman  is  about  to  publish  ^ 
faithAil  Tnnslation  ftt>m  the  original 
German,  of  Kant's  work,  entitled, '  The 
Critic  of  Pure  Reason.^ 

A  new  Periodical  is  about  to  appear, 
under  the  title,  <  The  Westminstor  Re- 
view;' to  be  publish^  quarterly. 

An  Endeavour,  by  comparing  Scriip- 
ture  with  Scripture,  to  reooncile  the  ap- 
peamnoes  of  Contradiction  between  St 
Pkul  and  8t  James,  in  their  Statement 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Justification ;  In  Three 
Essays. 

Mh  Charles  BelFs  Essays  on  the  Bu- 
sions,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  Changes 
of  the  Countenance;  on  the.  Origin  of 
our' Conceptions  of  Beauty  m  the  forms 
of  Uie  Head,  &c  A  new  and  improved 
Edition,  with  numerbas  IllnstFBtive 
Plates. 

Adventures  of  Hajji  Baha.  Hiree  vols. 

Shortly  will  be  published.  Three  Laigo 
Coloured  Prints,  representing  *  Sub 
Ways,*  for  tiie  reception  of  the  Water 
and  Gas  Pipes,  and  access  to  the  Sewers, 
without  opening  tiie  ground  and*  the  Pi- 
ving  in  the  streets,  of  all  cities  and  towns 
in  every  part  of  the<  world.    11&  the  set. 

Sliortly  will  be  published,  a  Descrip- 
tion  and  Plaiis  of  the  Method  for  con- 
structing the  Fire  Damp  Pump,  alluded 
to  in  the  Courier  of  November  8b 

A  Sixth  Edition  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev. 
Tliomas  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston  Sand- 
furd.  By  John  Scott,  M.  A.,  with  a  Por- 
trait, is  in  the  press. 

Dr  Forster*s  Perennial  Calender,  and 
Companion  to  the  Almanac,  containing 
Illustrations  of  the  Cklender  for  every 
day,  will  soon  appear. 

The  Book  of  the  Choidi.  By  Robert 
Southey,  LiL.D.    In  S  vols.  6va 

Sixteen  Lectures  on  the  Influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  Bj  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Mortimer,  M.  A.  J^eeturer  of  St  Ohive's^ 
Southwark,  and  St  Leonard'%  Shoro- 
ditch,  will  soon  be  published. 

Eccentric  Letters  of  Eminent  Itfen 
and  Women,  including  several  of  Foote, 
Dean  Swift,  Garrick,  &c  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

A  Tour  through  the  Upper  Ftovlnces 
of  Hindoostan,  comprising  a  period  be- 
tween the  years  1804  and  I8l4  with  Re- 
marks, and  Authentic  Anecdotes;  to 
4Z 
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whieli  will  be  tdded,  a  GvMe  up  the 
river  Ganges  from  Calcutta  to  Gawnpore^ 
Futteli,  Glunr»  Medrat,  &e. 

Tile  Vetpera  of  Palermo;  a  lYagedy 
in  Five  Acts,  is  now  in  the  press* 

Tlie  Green  House  Companion,  intend- 
ed as  a  Familiar  Manual  for  the  General 
Management  of  a  Green  House.  By  Dr 
Thornton. 

Portraits  of  the  Worthies  of  Westmin- 
ster  Hall,  with  their  Autographs ;  being 
Enc-similies  of  Original  SUketehes  found 


CDm. 


in  the  Note4NMk  of  a 
ter. 

Memoirs  of  the  Ber.  C  Churdi,  htfe 
Chaplain  on  the  Hon.  East  India  Com. 
pany*8  Bombay  EatibiishmcBt.  By^e 
Rev.  J.  Hough. 

The  Italian  Interprater;  oonsistiD^of 
Copious  and  Funiliar  ConvenatlMia:  By 
A.  Bemardoi 

Lettera  frem  the  CjmcaaBS  and  Geor- 
gia, with  Maps  and  Plates^  are  aaamm- 
oed. 


EDINBURGH. 


Adam  Blair,  llie  second  edition,  cor- 
rected, will  be  published  in  a  few  days,  in 
one  volume,  12ma 

Toumay ;  or  Alaster  of  Kempelcnim. 
By  the  Author  of  the  •*  Flre-Eater;" 
|2mo. 

A  new  Edition  of  the  Philosophical 
Writings  of  David  Hume.  It  will  con- 
tain the  Treatise  on  Human  Nature, 
together  with  the  other  Essays  and 
Treatises  on  Morals,  Politics,  and  the 
Belles  Lettres,  including  all  the  Essays 
omitted  in  the  later  editions.  The  Au- 
thor's most  remarkable  corrections  and 
alterations,  as  they  occur  in  the  different 
impressions^  will  be  added  in  the  shape 
of  Notes^  and  the  Life,  written  by  him- 
self, will  be  prefixed  to  the  whole. 

In  the  press  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lished, Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  or  Le- 
gends and  Anecdotes  respecting  the  City 
in  former  times. 

Volume  Third  of  an  Etymological 
Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language ; 
in  which  the  words  are  explained  in  their 
different  senses,  and  deduced  from  their 
originals.  ByJohn  Jamieson,  DD.  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society,  of  Edin.  &c. 

The  History  of  Scotland,  from  1436  to 
1561,  including  the  reigns  of  James  II., 
III.,  IV.,  and  v.,  and  ending  at  Queen 
Mary's  return  from  FVance.  By  John 
Lesly,  Bishop  of  Ross.  Written  in  the 
Scottish  Language  about  the  year  1570, 
and  mentioned  in  the  Bishop*s  Dedica- 
tion to  the  three  last  books  of  his  La- 
tin History.  In  4to.,  uniform  with  BeU 
lenden's  Chronicles  of  ScotUnd,  of  which 
it  forms  an  appropriate  contuiuation.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  publlshen  to  print 
simitar  editions  of  all  the  Histories  of 


Scotland  written  in  the  ancient  Scottish 
languages 

A  Treatise  on  the  Hieory  and  Brae- 
tice  of  Music:    By  G.  F.  Graham,  Esq. 

An  Account  of  the  Life  and  WritingB 
of  the  late  Thomas  Brown,  M.D.  ]¥o- 
fessor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
*  venity  of  Edinburgh.  By  the  Rev.  Ba- 
vid  Welsh,  Minister  of  Crossmidiael.  in 
Svo.  with  a  Portrait  engraved  by  WaBcer. 

A  Treatise  op  the  Law  of  label  By 
John  Borthwick,  Esq.  Advoeate. 

An  Italian  translation  of  Dodaley^a 
Economy  of  Human  Life— rendered  into 
that  language  by  Signer  Aloisi,  a  native 
of  Tuscany. 

**  Recollections  of  an  eventful  life, 
chiefly  passed  in  the  Army.  Bm  Sol- 
dier," containing  Sketches  of  a  Sailor'a 
life— The  Army — Operations  at  Cadis 
by  the  troops  under  General  Graham-.-. 
Grand  Army  in  Portugal— General  P&c- 
ton's  Division,  with  Sketches  of  the  va- 
rious engagements  where  that  division 
fought^-amongst  others,  Fuentos  d'O- 
nor,  Roderigo,  Badajos,  Salamanca,  Vlt- 
toria,  Toulouse,  &c.  &c  up  to  the  peaee 
in  1814. 

Preparing  for  publication,  a  Practical 
Guide  to  English  Composition,  or  a  com- 
prehensive System  of  English  Grammar, 
Criticism,  and  Logic,  arranged  and  illus- 
trated upon  a  new  and  improved  Ftasa, 
containuig  opposite  Principles^  Rnles^ 
and  Examples,  for  writing  correctly  and 
elegantly  on  every  subject ;  adapted  to 
the  use  of  Schbotaand  of  Private  Stu- 
dents.   By  the  Rev.  Peter  Smith,  A.M. 

True  Happiness  only  foand  in  Ae 
Christian  Life.  By  the  author  of  Iarari*s 
Shepherd. 
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ABCHTTBCTUaK. 

A  Series  of  Designs,  for  Ornamental 
Cottages,  Gate-Lodgesr  Farm-houses^ 
Alma-booses,  Parsonages^  Dairies,  and 
Gentlemen's  Residences,  with  some  De^ 


signs  for  Swiss  Cbttages.  **  The  differ, 
ence  of  expense  between  good  and  band 
forms  is  comparatively  trillnig."  By  P. 
F.  Robinson,  Arohitect  Complete  hi  19 
numbers.    L.SL 


itn.;] 


MmM^  LUt  tfNe»  'PMmdi9tiM. 


1I0OA4PHV. 

Memoir  of  the  late  Mn  Henrietta  For- 
dfee,  reliet  of  James  Ford^ee,. D.D. 
ConeainiBg  Origtnal^  Letters^  Anecdotes, 
aad  Pieces  of  Poetry;  to  which  is  added, 
«  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  James  For- 
dyee,  D.D."    Post  8vo.  6a. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Reverend 
and  Venerable  Jol^n  Ck)nnant,  D.D.  Rec- 
tor of  Eieter  College,  Oxford,  Regius 
Prolessor  of  Divinity  in  that  University, 
Ardi-deacon  of  Norwich,  Prebendary  of 
Worcester,  and  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Nor- 
thampton^ at  the  time  that  town  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  of  which  dreadfdl  catas- 
trophe a  particular  account  is  given  in  a 
private  letter  to  a  friend.  The  whole 
-  written  by  his  son,  John  Connant,  LL.D. 
and  now  first  published  by -the  Rev.  W. 
Stanton,  M.A.     4s.  6d. 

Memoire  du  Due  de  Rovigo,  sur  la 
Catastrophe  du  Due  D*£nghieQ«  £Vench 
and  English.    Ss.  6d.  each.  ^ 

The  Memoirs  of  George  III.  from  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  1802,  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Regency,  1820.  (Forming 
vols.  13  and  14  of  the  History  of  Great 
Britain.)  By  William  Belsham.  In  2 
vols.  8vo.    L.1,  Is. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Ferdinand  VIL 
King  of  the  Spains.     By  Don  , 

Advocate  of  the  Spanish  Tribunals. 
TranHated  from  the  original  Spanish 
Manuscript  By  Michael  J.  Quin,  Au- 
thor  of  *<  A  Visit  to  Spain  in  J8S2  and 
182a" 

The  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
drawn  from  the  State  Papers.  With  Six 
subsidiary  Memoirs— 1.  Of  the  Calum- 
nies concerning  the  Scottish  Queen— 2. 
Memoes  of  Francis  11. — 3.  Of  Lord 
Damley — 4.  Of  James  Eari  Bothwell— 
5,  Of  the  Earl  of  Murray— 0;  Of  Secre- 
tary Mattland.  By  Geoige  Chalmers, 
F.R.S.  F.&  Second  edition.  3  vols.  8vo. 

CLASSICS. 

Matthie's  Greek  Grammar.    By  the 
Rev.  E.  V.  Blomfield.    A  third  edition. 
'  2  vols.  8vo. 

EDUCATION* 

•  An  Epitome  of  Locke's  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  in  Question  and 
Answer,  chiefly  for  the  use  -of  Students 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  of 
those  who  intend  to  pursue  their  studies 
there. 

HISTORY. 

Elements  of  General  History,  Ancient 
and  Modem,  by  the  Abb6  Millot ;  with 
a  continuation  from  1760  to  1815.  By 
Mr  Prolessor  Miller.  6vol&8vo.  L.3;36. 

LAW. 

A  Treatise  of  Life  Assurance ;  in  which 
the  Systems  and  the  Practice  of  the  lead, 
mg  Life  Institutions,  are  stated  and  ex- 
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plained ;  with  an  Appendiz  of  Grm^  !». 
cliidiag..argiinMnts  particnUtfly  relating 
to  Trsding  Joint-stock  Companies.  B^ 
Geoige  Fiunen,  Solicitor,  and  Besident 
Director  of  the  Economic  Life  Assmcance 
Society.  Dedicated  (by  permission)  to 
the  EarLof  Eldon.  Price  7s. 

Observations  on  the  Case  of  the  King 
o.  Geddington,  relative  to  the  Law  of 
Psrochial  Settlement  by  Equitable  Es* 
tate,  decided  by  Mr  Justice  Bayl^,  Mr 
Justice  Holroyd,  and  Mr  Justice  Best» 
after  the  last  Trinity  Term,  upon  a  Cmo 
stated  by  the  Justices  for  the  County  of 
Northampton.  By  Andrew  Amos,  Esq* 
Barrister  at  Law,  and  late  Fellow  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge. 

The  Speech  of  Daniel  Prench,  Esq. 
Barrister  at  Law,  in  the  case  of  the  King 
o.  John  Jones.  2s.  6d. 

Tlie  Case  of  Odwin  v.  Forbes,  on  the 
plea  of  tbe  English  Certificate  of  Bank- 
ruptcy in  Bar,  in  a  Foreign  JurisdictioOy 
to  the  Suit  of  a  Foreign  (>editor,  as  con- 
firmed in  Appeal,  with  the  Authorities, 
and  Foreign  and  English  Cases.  To 
which  is  pressed  a  Treatise  on  the  Dif- 
ference between  Personal  and  Real  Sta- 
tutes, and  its  effect  on  Foreign  Judg- 
ments  and  Contracts,  Marriages*  and 
Wills.  With  an  Appendix,  on  the  pre- 
sent Law  of  France  respecting  Foreigx^ 
ers.  By  J.  Henry,  Esq.  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrister  at  Law. 

V    MBDfCDfB  AND  SUBOERY. 

The  Medical  Guide,  for  the  use  of  the 
Cleigy,  Heads  of  Families,  and  Frso- 
titioners  in  Medicine  and  Suigery ;  com- 
prising a  Domestic  Dispensatory  and 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Symptoms, 
Causes,  Prevention,  and  cure  of  the  Dis- 
eases  incident  to  the  Human  Frame,  with 
the  latest  discoveries  in  Medicine.  By 
Richard  Reece,  M.  D.  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
&C.  Thirteenth  edition,  with  additions, 
8vo.  lOs.  6d.  boards. 

An  Engraved  Representation  of  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Ear,  eahibitittgy 
at  one  view,  the  external  mid  internal 
parts  of  the  Organ  in  Situ,  &e.  By 
Thomas  Buchanan,  CM.  Licentiate.  <tf 
the  University  of. Glasgow,  &c.  FoUOi 
18s.  6d.  boards. 

Observations  illustrative  of  the  His- 
tory and  Treatment  of  Chronic  Debility, 
the  prolific  source  of  Indigestion,  Spas? 
modic  Diseases,  and  various  Nervous 
Affections.  By  William  Shearman,  M.  D. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians.    7s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The  Sporting  Scntp-Book,  by  Henry 
Aiken,  wherein  are  delineated  the  gr^t- 
est  varied  of  Sporting  Animals»  rural  «Pd 
13 


7M. 


M^Mfy  Liii  of  New  PkbUmHans. 


eOee. 


Wdieito  trihmtffril  to 
tlie  FteUic  ty  thit  ttdmina  ArtUt   fifty 
plitet.  L.l,8t. 
The  Onuict»  or  Liteiuy  Sonrenir^  iae 

Letten  to  Biduurd  Hehor,  Esq.  M.P., 
eontaintng  critical  remarks  on  the  aeries 
of  Norels  beginning  with  f*  Waverley/* 
and  an  attempt  to  ascertain  their  aatbor. 
Second  odicion. 

Observations  on  Prison  Discipline,  ex- 
emplified by  the  Tread-Mill  and  Dietary 
adopted  in  the  Nottinghamshire  House 
of  Correction,  at  ^Qthwell.  By  Benja- 
min Hntehinson,  Siugeon  to  the  Estab- 
Usbment 

Points  of  Misery,  or  Fables  for  Man- 
kind ;  Prose  and  Verse^  chiefly  original. 
Br  Charles  Westmacott.  Illustrated 
with  twenty  designs,  by  Robert  Cruik- 
shank.   8va  lOs.  6d. 

Bssay  on  the  Inventions  and  Customs 
of  Andent  and  Modem  Nations  in  the 
use  of  Wine  and  other  Liquors,  with  an 
historical  view  of  the  practice  of  Distills^ 
tion,  shewing  its  importance  in  Political 
Economy  as  a  source  of  Wealth  and  Re- 
'  venue.  By  Samuel  Morewood,  Surveyor 
of  Excise.    8vo.  i2s. 

A  Guide  to  Practical  Farriery;  con- 
taining Hints  on  the  Diseases  of  Horses 
and  Neat- Cattle,  with  many  valuable  and 
Original  ^edpes  f^om  the  practice  of  an 
eminent  Veterinary  Surgeon.  With  an 
Appendix.  ByJ.Pungk>ve,8en.  lOs.  6d. 

A  Complete  Exposure  bf  the  late  Irish 
-  Miracles,  in  a  Letter  to  Dr  Murray,  titu- 
tar  Archbiahop  of  Dublin.   By  a  rational 
Christian.    Svo.  Ss.  6d.  sewed. 

An  Attempt  to  Exptain,  on  Natural 

Principles,  the  Oires,  alleged  to  be  rotr»- 

colouB,  of  Miss  Lalor  and  Mra  Stuart. 

By  a  Physician.    Second  edition,    Svo. 

'la. 

'The  QJeutta  Annual  Regiiter,  vol.  1, 
for  the  year  1821 ;  to  be  continued  an« 
nnally.  L.  1,  Is. 

Time>  Teleseope  for  1824;  oraoom- 
nlete  Guide  to  the  Almanack ;  contain- 
big  an  Exptanation  of  Saints'  Days  and 
Holidays,  lUustrations  of  British  History 
and  Antiquities,  Notices  of  Obsolete 
Rites  and  Customs,  Sketches  of  com- 
parative Chronology  and  contemporary 
Biography,  Astronomical  Occurrences 
throughout  the  year.    9b. 

Pigot  and  Co.'s  London  and  Provin- 
dal  Directory  for  1824. 

Collin's  Memoranda  for  1824^  contain- 
ing a  Diary  for  Memorandums,  Appoint- 
ments, Bills  Due,  List  of  Stamp  Duties, 
Public  Holidays,  Assessed  Taxes,  and  a 
variety  of  other  most  asefol  information. 
In  4to.,  neatly  printed  on  the  best  large 
thick  wove  post  paper.    Price,  eewed, 


ds.;   half.boim4,4iL$  tee  half-bound. 
^6d. 

MOTSU  AMD  TA1E& 

Italian  Inkles;  iWea of  Hnnoor,  Gbl- 
lantryr  and  Romance ;  beantifoUy  priau 
ed  on  French  wove  paper,  and  iUosiraled 
with  16  original  designs  by  George  Cnitk- 
diank.  Some  copies,  with  pnief  plateau 
14s. 

HuTBtwood ;  a  Tale  of  the  year  171& 
In  three  vols  12mo.  16^  6d.  boaida. 

Hie  Spectre  of  the  Forest ;  or,  Annala 
of  the  Holiastonic  A  New  Ei^bnd 
Romance.  3  vols.  16s.  6d. 

Herwald  de  Wake;  or.  The  Two 
Apostates,    A  Romanoe.    2  vols.  ISiu 

Koningsmarke^  the  Long  Finne.  S 
vols.  12mo.  18s. 

The  Stranger's  Grave.   ISmo.  6a. 
Fosrav. 

Don  Juan.  Cantos  tlie  Twelfth»  Thir- 
teenth,  and  Fourteenth. 

Mary  Stuart;  a  IVsgedy.— Tlie  Maid 
of  Orleans ;  a  T^edy.  From  the  Ger- 
man  of  Schiller ;  with  a  Life  Of  the  Au- 
thor. By  the  Kev.  H.  Sslrin,  M.  BL 
10s.  6d. 

Tlie  Spirit  of  the  Lakes ;  or,  Mncrusa 
Abbey,  a  Poem  in  three  Cantos;  witk 
Explanatory  Notes,  from  the  beat  and 
most  approved  authorities.  By  Miss  Lu- 
by.    lOs.  6d. 

The  Pilgrim's  Tale ;  a  Poem.  %y  C 
Lockbart    66. 

The  Nun ;  a  Poetical  Romance.  7s.  6d. 

The  Count  Areszi;'a*'IVBgedy.  7s. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  second  Series  of  Sermons,  Doetrinal 
and  Practical,  adapted  to  the  Setvioe  of 
particular  Sundays.  By  the  Rev.  Jamee 
Asphiall,  A.M.  of  St  Mary  HaU,  Oxford, 
and  Curate  of  Rochdale.  Svo.  8s. 

Canon  of  Scripture  Vindicated.  The 
absurd  hypothesis  that  Eusebius  of  Ot^ 
sarea  was  an  Editor,  or  Corrupter  of  t&e 
Holy  Scriptures,  exposed  a  second  time. 
With  an  Appendix^  in  dcfonoe  of  tb6  au- 
thor's Eighth  Bampton  Lecture  againat 
the  Strictures  in  a  )Vork,  entitled  <*  Pia- 
leorOmaica."  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  FU. 
ooner,  M.D.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Corpu 
Christi  College^  Oxford.' 

Gleanings  from  Pious  Authors,  iDdn- 
dingadioice  Collection  of  Letters,  (some 
by  the  late  Rev.  John  Newton,  never  be-, 
fore  published,)  original  Poetry,  and  a  Se- 
lection of  Texts  on  various  Sol^ecta.  By 
the  author  of  **  Miscellaneous  Thoughts.** 

Short  Sermons  to  Children.  By  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Fleteher,  Minister  of 
Albioli  Chapel,  ll^oorgate.  2b.  6d. 

The  General  Connection  and  Harmonj 
between  the  Laws  and  Rel^ion ;  a  Ser- 
roon^  preached  in  the  Cathednd  Gliutcil 
of  Chester,  before  the  Jodges  of  the  As- 


IBM.] 


Monihfy  IM  qfNew  PnhHaiifms. 


•ise»  on  Suiutoj,  AvgaA^A,  IS^  By 
George  Henry  Law,  D,  D.,  F.  H,,  and 
A.  &,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cheiter. 

A  Present  for  the  Convalescent;  or, 
for  those  to  whom,  it  is  hoped,  some  Re- 

.cent  Affliction  has  been  attended  with  a 
Divine  Blessing ;  and  for  New  Converts 
to  Religion  in  genenL     By  the^  Rev. 

'  John  F^.  48. 

An  Examinatlonr  of  certain  prevailing 
Opinions  on  fiome  of  the  fundamental 
Doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  a  course  of 
Sermons  preached  at  Cambridge.  By  the 
R^v.  William  Shai^pe,  Bf.  A.,  &c.  Third 
edition.  6vo.  5s.  sewed. 

VOYAGES  AND  TaAVBLB. 

Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Southern 
Africa.  By  William  J.  Burcheil,  Esq. 
With  a  hurge  and  entirely  new  Map,  and 
a  Hundred  and  Sixteen  coloured  and 
Black  Engravings.  Vol.  II.  L.4^  1^9. 6d. 
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boards*  Also  may  be  had  Vol.  I.,  with 
numerous  Engravings  in  4ito«  L.4(^  i4iB.  6d. 

Travels  into  Chili  over  the  Andes,  in 
the  years  lB2a  and  1381;  with  some 
Sketches' of  the  Production  and  A^ieiil- 
ture^  Mines  and  MetaUurgy,  Inhabitants, 
llUtory,  and  other  Features  of  America* 
particuhiriy  of  Chile  and  Arauoo ;  illna- 
tnted  with  30  Plates,  &e.  By  Peter 
Schmidtmeyer.  4to.   L.2;28. 

Recollections  of  the  Peninsula,  con- 
taining Sketches  of  the  Manners  and 
Character  of  the  ^>ani8h  Nation.  By 
the  author  of  **  Sketches  in  India.'*  Se- 
cond  edition.  8vo.  Sa, 

Sicily,  and  its  Islands.  From  a  com- 
plete Survey  undertaken  by  order  if  the 
Lords  CommiMdonerM  of  tki  jidmirnlfyf  by 
Captain  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N.  With  four- 
teen Plates,  beautifuUy  engraved  by  Da- 
niel!, ito. 


EDINBUROa 


Percy  Mallory.  By  the  Author  of 
«•  Pen  Owen."    3  vols,  post  8vo. 

St'Johnstoun ;  or,  John  Earl  of  Cow- 
rie ;.  a  Scotch  historical  Novel.  3  vols. 
12mo.  L.1,  Is. 

The  Spae.Wife ;  a  Tale  of  the  Srottish 
Chronioles.  By  the  Author  of  **  Annals 
of  the  Parish,*'  *•  Ringan  Gilhaize,*'  8fC 
3  vol*  12ffia 

St  Ronan*s  Well.  .  By  the  author  of 
«  Waverley,**  **  Qiientin  Durward,*'  &c 
3  vols,  post  octavo. 

Novels  and  Romances  of  the  Author 
of  Waverley,  comprising  the  Pvate,  the 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Peveril  of  the  Peak, 
and  Qjuentin  Durward.  7  vols.  Svo. 
L.4,4^ 

The  New  Calliope,  No.  I. ;  being  a 
selection  of  British,  and  occasionHlly  Fo- 
reign Melodies,  newly  arranged  for  the 
Piano-forte^  and  engraved  on  copper  by 
John  Beugo;  with  Vignettes  to  each 
Song.     To  be  continued  quarterly.   7s> 

Cams  Gracchus,  a  Tragedy;  as  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury- 
lane.  By  James  Sheridan  Knowles,  Esq. 
author  of  '*  Virgintus.**    3s.  6d. 

A  Volume  of  Sermons  preached  before 
the  Congregation  at  St  John*s  Church, 
Glasgow.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalm- 
ers, D.D.  Svo.  Price  10s.  6d.  boards. 

Parts  I.  to  X.  Bibliotheca  Britannica, 
or  a  General  Index  to  the  Literature  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Ancient  and 
Modem,  with  such  foreign  Works  as  have 
been  traaskted  into  Englisli,  or  printed 
in  the  British  Dominions ;  including  also 
a  copious  Selection  from  the  Writings  of 
the  most  celebrated  Authors  of  all  Age s 
and  Nations.    By  Robert  Watt,  M.D. 

A  Monitor  to  Families ;  or,  Discourses 

Vol.  XIV. 


on  some  of  the  Duties  and  Scenes  of  Do- 
mestic Life.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Bel£* 
rage.  Minister  in  Falkirk.  7s.  6d. 

Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor.  No. 
CLXI,  for  December. 

An  Elementary  Cempenduim  of  Phy- 
sfofogy  for  the  use  of  SlodentB.  By  F. 
'Majendie,  M.  D.  Translated  from  the 
French,  with  Notes,  Sec.  By  E.  Milligan, 
M.D.  Svo.  14«. 

Tho  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia  ;'  or  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts^  Sciences,  and  Miseella-  . 
neous  Literature.  Conducted,  by  David 
Brewster,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  a  London,  Sec; 
R.  &  Edinborgh,  &c  &c. ;  with  the  b^ 
sistanee  of  gentlemen  eminent  in  .Science 
and  Literature.  Vol.  XVLFkrt  II.4to^ 
II.  Is. 

llie  Voke  of  f^cts,  from  the  Convent 
of  Saint  Joseph,  Ranelagh,  Dublin.  By 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Finhiyson^  A»M.  18mo. 

Father  Clement.  A  Roman  Catholic 
Story.  By  the  author  of  **  Decision." 
24mo.  4s.49d. 

A  Selection  of  Antiquarian  and  Histo- 
rical Notes*   By  R.  O.  Jennoway.   8vo.' 

98. 

Transactions  of  the  MedicotChirurgi^ 
cal  Society  of  Edinburgh.    8vo.     18s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine  of  Ori- 
ginal Sfai.  By  the  Rev.  John  Cormack, 
Minister  of  Stow.     12mo.    5s. 

Supplement  to  Morri6on*s  Dictionary 
oT  the  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
By  M.  P.  Brown,  Esq.  Advocate.  Vol. 
L  Fart  L  4ta  15a. 

Metaphorical  Sketches  of  the  New 
and  Old  Systems.  With  Opinions  on  in- 
teresting Subjecii^  by  Abraham  Combe^ 
Edinburgh.  Ss. 
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CDec 


Wlieau 
Isty..  356.  Od. 
ad,  ...32b.  6d. 
3d,  ...Ids.  Od. 
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Badey. 
18C,...25b.  6d; 
aa,  ..;24b.  Od. 
3d,  ...208.  Od. 


Beef  (17i  02.  per  lb.)  Ob.  3d.  toOs. 
Mutton  .  .  .  .  Ob.  Sd.  to  Ob. 
Veal Ob.  7d. 


Tuetdayy  Dee.  9. 


QntB. 

iBt, 22s.  Od. 

2d, 20s.  Od. 

3d, 15b.  Od. 


Pea«e&  Beans* 
l8t,.....«21«.  Od. 

2d, 20b.  Od. 

3d,  19b.  Od; 


Pork 

Lamb,  per  quarter . 

Tallow,  per  atone  . 


Ob.  3d. 
Os.  Od. 
e%.  Od. 


to  Ob. 
to  Ob. 
to  Ob. 
to  7s. 


Od. 
Od. 
9d. 
.6d- 
Od. 
Od. 


Quartern  Loaf  .  .  Ob.^ 
New  PoUtocs  (28  lb.)  Ob. 
Fresh  Butter,  per  lb.  Ib. 
Salt  ditto,  per  stone  lOs. 
Ditto,  per  lb.  .  .  Is. 
£gg8,  per  dozen      .     Is. 


8d.  toOs. 
Od.  toOs. 
.2d.  toOs. 
Od.  to  las.  Od. 
Od.  toOs.  Od. 
Od.  toOs.    OiL 


9d. 
ttd. 
Od. 


HADDINGTON.— Dfc.  12. 

OLD. 

Wheat.  I       Barley.         I  OaU.         I         Pease. 

Ist,  ....34s.  Od.  I  1st,  ...  —9.  Od.  I  Ist^  ...20s.  Od.     1st,  ....2l8.  Od. 

2d,^...33s.  Od.  2d, i.  Od.  f  2d, Ids.  Od.     2d,  ....19s.  Od. 

3d,  ....32s.  Od.  1 3d, s.  Od.  |  3d,  ....lOs.  Od.     3d,  ....17s.  Od. 

NEW. 

Oau. 

1st,  ...  20s.  Od. 
2d,  ...  18b.  Od. 
3d,  ...   16s.  Od 


1st, 
2d, 
3d, 


Beans. 
....21s.  Od. 
....19s.  Od. 
.«.!7s.  Od. 


.    Wheat. 
1st,  ...  Sis.  Od. 
2d,  ...  27s.  Od. 
3d,  ...  25b.  Od. 


Barley.  Oau.  Pease.  Beans. 

Ist,  ...  26s.  Od.     1st,  ...  20s.  Od.     Ist,  ...  16s.  6d.     1st, ...  — s.  Od. 

2d,  ...  23s.  Od.    2d,  ...  18b.  Od.     2d, s.  Od.     2d, a.  Od. 

3d,  ...  20s.0d.     3d,  ...   16s.  Od     3d,  ...  — s.  Od.    3d, s.  Od. 

Average  Prieet  of  Com  in  England  and  Walet^from  the  Return*  received  in  the  Week 

'    ended  Dec.  6. 
Wheat,  511. 10d.»B8rley,  98s.  4d.— Oats,  21b.  7d.~Rye,  9H,  Od.^Beans,  34s.  Sd.— Pesse,  3U.  Sd. 
London^  Corn  Exchange,  Dec.  8.  Liverpooi,  Dec.  9. 

c     d.    9,    d. 
Wheat,  per  70  lb. 
Eng.  new    7    9  to 
Foreign  .  .4    6  to 
Wateiford  6    6  to 
Limerick    —  0  to 
Droffbeda   6    9  to 
DuUin        6    4  to   6  1( 
Scotch  old  8    6to   9 
Irish  Old  .  6    6  to   8 


Wheat,  fed,  old  4<Mo  58|Mapleb  new         -.  to  — 
Fine  ditto  .    .    iOto  42  White  pease  .     30  to  35 
44  to  49  rdtto.  boilers  .   .96  to  40 
32  to  38SmanBeanfl,new35  to  .% 


Superfine  ditto 
Ditto,  new.  . 
White,  old  . 
Fine  ditto  .  . 
Supettlne  ditto 
Dittos  new  .  . 
Rye  ,.  . 
Barley,  new  . 
Fine  ditto  .  . 
Sunerfine  ditto 

Fhie  '.    .' 
Hog  pease     . 
Mi^le    .    .    . 


Must  MThite, .  10  to  10  6 


52  to  65  Ditto,  old 
4»to  50  Tick  ditto,  ni 
62  to  56  Ditto,  old    . 

35  to  44  Feed  oats    . 

36  to  40  Fine  ditto  . 
21  to  23  Poland  ditto 
24  to  26  Fuie  ditto  . 
28  to  31  PoUto  ditto 
48  to  52Fine  ditto  . 
52  to  58  Sooteh    .    . 

30  to  32  Flour,  per  sack 

31  to  33  Ditto,  I 
Seeds,  j^c. 

d. 


36  to  40 

30  to  34 

31  to  36 

19  to  22 
22  to  23 

20  to  24 
25  to  26 

21  to  24 
25  to  26 


50to  55 
45  to  48 


9  to  14  0 
5  to    9  6 


Tares,  per  tasht .  _ 

Sanftlln.perqr.30to  35  0 
Turnips,  bsb.   10  to  15  0 

—  Rod  ac  green  10  to  14  0 

—  Yellow,  9  to  11  0 
Caraway,  cwt.  46  to  54  0 
Canary,  per  qr.  50  to  52  0 


Hempseed 


i.d. 
—  to— 0 


Linseed,  crush,  —to  —  0 

—  Pine  .  .  —  to  —  0 
Rye  Grass,  .  16  to  24  0 
Rihgrasa,  .  .  28to34  0 
Clover,  red  ewt.54  to  75  0 

—  White  ...  62  to  72  0 
Cotiander  ..  12  to  13  0 
TrefoU  ....  10io23  0 

Rape  Seed,  per  last,  £24  to  £23. 

nreckli/  Price  of  Stockt,from3d  to  22d  November  1823. 
3d.  8th.  15th. 


Barley,  per  60  lbs. 
Ei«.  ...    4    6  to  5 
Scotch  .  .  —  0  to   — 
Irish  .  .      4  3  to   4 


«.  d.  s, 
-61hk 
8  slSweet,  (J.S.  28  0  to  32 
Do.  inbond  —  0  to  — 
Sourftee.  30  Omss 
Oatmeal,  per  240  lb. 
English  27  0  to  30 
Scotch  .  .  98  0  to  96 
Irish  ...  23  0  to  26 
|Bran,p.241bkl  3  to  1 


27  to  28  Oato,  per  45  ib. 


Eng.  new  3 
IriA  do.  .  3 
Scotch  do.  3 
R 


Rye,  perqr.34  0  to  36 


Oto  8 
Oto  7 


Butter,  Beef  4-c. 

titter,pujwt.*.,rf.    s,d, 

BeUbst,new89  0to  91  O 

JS*'"Z.    *    8i0toM« 

qWaterford  .  79^  to  80  O 

»"y*£M.150to-o 

5d*y    7»0tD    00 

Beef,  p.  tieroe. 

Mess  78  0  to  84  O 
,  p.  barrel  50  0  to  56  O 
Pork,  p.  bl. 

Meas    .   65  Oto   67  O 
Middl.  .  OD  0  to   6f  o 


—Middling  7 

EitfU^h.  %  0  to  42 
Irish  .  .  36  0  to  40 
Rapeseed,  p.1.  £23  w  25  IBaeoo,  p.  cwt. 

Peaae,0rey32    0  to  36  6iShortnuds.46  0  to  tt  O 

— Wmte  .41    Oto  50  Opides  .   .     44  0  to  43  O 

Fkmr,  BngUsh,  f  Hams,  dry,  34  0  to  56  O 

p.240lbihM3B  Oto 48  OK^reen   .  .  —  Oto— o 

Irish,  2ds  36    0  to  47  OlLard«rd.p,e;50  0  to  52  O 


22d. 


Bank  stock,. 

3  per  cent,  reduu^ 
3  per  cent,  consols. 


34  per  cent  consols,. 
4  per  eent  cunaob, 


-New  4  per  cent  oonsols,^ 
Imper.  3  per  cent.  ^ 
India  BtoA,.,^^^..,^.^ 


.  bondBv 


Long  AnnuitieBv- 
Excneqaer  htll«,-, 
Exchequer  bills,  am.. 
ConsolB  for  ace . 


Frendi  5  per  cents. 


222} 
82}     4 
83j 

1031 
265r" 


38    42p. 
38    42  p. 

m   i 

98f.    26c. 


222 
83J 


103| 

8II 
266 

81  n. 

48  49p. 
47  49p. 
831      •   - 


8?«      I 


83| 
9Gi 


81 

7»p. 

21 

46    47p. 

45    47p. 


1  L]  '^-L* 


IgSS.;]  Monthly  R^'sier.  7S7 

Course  of  Exehanjgt^  Dec,  9.*«Aiiiiterda]|],  12 :  S.  C  F,  Ditto  at  sight,  1  ] :  19. 
Rotterdam,  12:4.  Antwerp,  12  :  6.  ffiitabuigh,  37 :  &  Altona,  37  :  9.  Paru,  3 
d.  sight,  25  :  70.  Ditto  26  :  90.  Bourdeaux,  25  :  90.  Frankfbrt  on  the  Maine,  157. 
Petenburgh,  per  rble.  Sf  :  3.  Ut,  Berlin,  7 :  10.  Vienna,  10 :  13  ^ffljlo.  Trieste,  10 :  U 
^ir.JUf.  Madrid,  36).  Cadiz,  36.  Bilboa,  36.  -  Baiceloms  35}.  Serille,  36.  OibraU 
tar,  30).  Leghorn,  46).  Oenoa^  43^.  Venice,  27  :  50.  Malta,  46.  Naples,  38}, 
Palermo,  117-  lisbon,  62.  Oporto,  52.  Rio  Janeiro,  49.  Bahia,  61.  Dublin,  9^ 
per  eent.    Cork,  9i  per  cent 

Prices  of  Goid  and  Stiver^  per  o.y.— Foreign  gold,  in  bars,  £3 :  17  s  6d.  New 
Doubloons, v£3: 15  :  Od.    New  Dollars,  4s.  9X    Silver  in  bsrs,  stand*  Qs.  Od. 


PRICES  current;,  Dec.  &-.L0KD0N,  9. 


SUGAR.  Mtuc^ 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown,  .  ewt 

MkL  good,  and  flneinid. 

Fine  and  Tcry  flaa.    .    . 
Refined  Doalk  Loaves,    . 

PowdordiCtOb      .     • 

Sbigle  dittos 

Small  Lumptf  •    .    . 

Large  ditto,  ... 

Cruihcd  Lumpi,    .    > 
MOLASSES,  Brittdi,  ewt. 
COFFEE,  Jamaiea, .  cwt. 

Oi^  good,  and  line  aid. 

MJd.  good,  and  fine  mkL 
Dutch  Triage  and  Tery  Old. 

Old.  good,  and  fine  onL 

Mid.  good,  andflaanid. 

StDommgo, 

PioMnto  (m  Bond,)  .    .    . 
SPIRITS, 

Jan.  Rum,  16  a  P,  gall. 

Brandy,'  ...... 

Genera, 

Grain  Whiaky,       •     . 
WINKS, 

Claret,  Ist  OTOWtiiB,hhd. 

Portugti  Red,       '  pipe. 

Sninidt  Wiiite»        butt. 

TenerUfe,  pipe> 

Madeira, 

LOGWOOD,  Jam.       too. 

Honduras, 


FUSTIC,  Jamaica.  . 

Cuba.  ..:... 
INDIGO,  CazifeeBS  fine,  Ik 
TIMBER,  Amer.  ^ine,  foot. 

Ditto  Oak, 

ChristiaaBRnd  (dnLpaid.) 

Honduras  Mahogany,     . 

St  Domingo,  ditto,     .    . 
TAR,  American,  brL 

Archangel 

PITCH,  Foreign,         cwt. 
TALLOW.  Rns.  YcL  Cand. 

Home  melted,   .... 
HEMP,  Polish  Rhine,  ton. 


FLAX, 

Riga  TUes.  fr  Dm).  Rak. 

Dutdi, 

Irish,       .       . 
MATS.  Archangel,       .     . 
BRISTLES, 

Petanburgh  Firsts,   cwt. 
A3UBS.  Paten.  Pearl,  .    . 

Montreal,  dittos     . 

Pot,       .       . 
OIL,  Whale,  tun. 

Cod,       ...      . 
TOBACCO,  Virgin,  fine,  lb. 

Middling.       .       .      . 

Inferior, 
COTTONS.  Bowed  Georg. 

Sea  Island,  fine,      . 
Good, 
MiddHng, 
sra'ai  '  ~ 
Wept  India, 


LBITH. 

57  to     58 

62  64 

74  <.       80 

lis  Its 

100  110 

9S  104 

90  OS 

88  90 

85  5t 

50  SI 


90 
ISO 


ISS 
9 


110 
150 


1S6 
10 


Is  lOd  Ss  Sd 

8  S  8  4 

S  8  S  5 

5  0  0  0 


40 
8S 

31 
S7 
40 
£10 

"s 
7 
9 

10s 
S  0 
S  9 
S  S 
1-  0 
1  6 

10 

14 

10 

87 

48 
56 

56 
55 


45 
44 

40 
17 


55 
44 
55 

S9 
0 
0 


8 

It 

lis  6 

S  4 

8  3 

S  7 

1  6 

S  8 

SO 

15 

11 

88 

44 

89 


93 
17 


4t 

18 


7 


1. 


GLASGOW. 
57  60 
61      64 


91 
88 
80 
80 
'SS 

7t 
90 


100 
86 
81 
86 
S9 

90 
110 


U6d   UlOd 


8  0  8  10 


1  8 
1  6 


40 


1  4 
5  0 


41 


48      ^ 

18    18  10 


LIVBRPOOL. 
49  59 

58  61 

69  74 


76  9S 

95  110 

50  73 

76  90 

91  106 

76  78 

H  H 

IslOd  fiOd 


£8    0  &   5 

8  10  9    0 

9  5  9  10 
H  10  8  15 
9  0  9  5 
9    0  10    6 


Oil  1  S 
1  7  S  10 
14    0      15  0 


89 


0  H 

1  5 
1  8 
1  1 
0  111 

0  9 

1  1 
1  0 


ii 
if 

1    s 

1    0 

0  10 

1  IJ 

1  1 


4S 

4S 


0    5|   0    8 
P    3}  0    5 


LONDON. 

59  — 

60  71 


106 


SS 

70 


115 


SO 
9S 


la7d  Is    ad 
S  8      3    8 
16       S3 


£t5 

S7 


£to 
84 


£8  10  9    0 

9    0  9  10 

9  10  10    0 

6    0  7    0 

—    0  0  — 


0  10 

1  8 

16  6 

—  0 

85  6 
8S 
£4S 


£60 
45 


1    t 

1  11 

o  "0 

0.- 
35     9 


15  10    IS  15 
45  — 


0   s 

0    61 

SSI 

1    3 

1    5 

1    0 

1   s 

1     0 

1   s 

0  10| 

1    0 

0    8 

0  10 

0  11 

oiu 

0  101 

oiu 

47 
18 
19 
0    H 


48 

16 
SO 

7 


1    1^    1  9 


0  11     I  0| 

"0  111    iT 


739 


MmUhhf  §UffiHer. 


CDec. 


Metkobolooical  Tabju^m^  exirucUd  from  the  RegUUr  kegA  at,  EdMur^  Ih  the 

Observatory,  CalUm-hitL 

.N.B^Tlie  ObsanraUoo*  are  made  twioe  every  day,  at  bIm  o'doqlc,  ianooaa,  «iul  Cbur  o'clock*  ■ftcr- 
noon.— Tiie«eooiul  ObMrvi^ioa  in  the  afternooa,  in  the  dnt  column*  it  taken  by  the  RMister 
Thennoineter* 

December. 


DJttD. 

ATenge  d  Rain,  I.207  inchet. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Ekoljsh  Baxebuvtcies,  AmxNmc^  b^tweeo  the  90tli 
of  Oct.  and  the  20th  of  Nov.  1823 ;  extracted  froi9  the  London  Gasette. 


Anold,  W.  J.  IdoMwe,  wioe-bioker. 
Atkinion,  T.  3nuifiicd,  Yoikahire,  wonted-epin- 

ner. 
Ball*  R.  Briftol,  baker. 
Beale.  W.  ^  J.  H.  WrathaU,  Unpon-ttrtet,  eouth- 

waik,liatten. 
Bcnioo,  J.  Lancaeter,  Uoen-Jntper. 
B^ld,  T-  ^idg«s9treet,  Blackfirlan,  boot.ma< 

Bidder,  T.  Il|hu»mbe,  tallow-chandler. 
Birehinall,  J.  Macdcifidd,  oottoo-ninner. 
Bizd,  D.  P.  Bristol,  grocer. 
Bolton,  E.  Mare-etreet,  Hackn«r»  butcher. 
Bottrell,  H.  Osteod,  merchant. 
Brookes,  C.  Southampton,  eabtaiet-maker. 
Brown,  A.  Plymouth,  ship-builder. 
Brown,  H.  W.  Surrey-streeL  Strand,  merchant. 
Burraston,  J,  Hereford,  coal-mercluint.' 
^  Biirridge,  J.  Ironmonger-lane,  merchant 
CardMn,  jr.  J.  Fenchurchpstreet,  merchant 


Caroente 
CHiabert, 


iter,  J.  Ilanuay,  Hants,  coal-merchant 


__^ ,  P.  Lloyd's  Coffee-house,  merchant 

Chamaud,  J.  dc  J.  N.  ShooOmid*  Great  St  He- 
lens, merchants. 
.  Qvrk,  J.  Trowbridge,  linen-draper. 

Colton,  Bev.  C  cT  Fiince's-street,  Soho,  win«> 
merchant 

Cpiie,  J,  Crutched  Friars,  victualler. 

CMt  R.  Cow  Croft^ftr^et,  currier.^ 

Colston.  R.  Tefrkesbury,  plumber. 

Couplaiid,  W.  A  W,  B.  Colton,  Liveipool,  mer- 


^#  J.JWt  Soraersrt,  miller. 
Oroft,  W.  P.  M.  Smithj^eld.  yi^cWOer. 
Davis,  R.  I/rndon,  ironmohgen 
Day,  R.  dc  R.  H.  Tovill,  Oil  Mills,  Mnidstope, 
Kent,  seed-cruitierk 


Dickenaon,  R.  fiexhaaa,  MortiwiiibeiliHid,  1 


Dow,  J.  Bow-oommoD.  rqpe^naker. 
Dowmao,  T.  4kJ.OiB^,Bread-stm 

warehouaenum. 
Ewai,  J,  Cantarbury^  ironmonger. 
Gigney,  S.  LeteMngd^D,  Essex,  Cumer. 
OingeO,  W.  J.  NostisQ-street,  Mary-Mone  Cor. 

nar> 
Glynn,  E.  J.  L|iuneBstQD«  baaiker. 
Gordon,  W.  Hish-str^et,  Gfavesead,  t»*.^«^ 
Greatbcad,.  R.  Bristol^  dealer  and  (rtianman. 
Greeoland,  S.  N.  Fropie  Sc^w«nI.  JSoBMo^iridce, 

dothier. 
Haines,  H.  J.  Jermyn-atsaet,  ott  aoenlMBt. 
HaoMT,  S.  B.  FunlvalVinn,  broker. 
Hamage,  Sir  G.  Chaduan^plaee,  marehant 
Harrison,  C.  AMgate,  cheesemo 
Haaun,  W.  Charles^treiBt,  Mi< 

lnMs-ft>undec 
Ha^ins,  E.  Hereford,  dealer  and  < 
:,  T.  Carlisle,  iron-founder. 
If,  r.  Southend,  bulkier. 
Hoar^  T.  Flamstead,  Hcvtfordthiie,  bak«r. 
HoU,.C.  A.  Woivaster,  printer. 
Holt  W.  F.  Cannon-row,  Westmlaste,  1 
Ilonmrbome,^.Kiqgswihford,r  ^    "* 

Huckman,  J.  Bristol,  bukhcr. 

Ingrsm,  E.  Ca^e-street,  Reading,  < 

Jamep,  J.  J.  A-  h  Qo.  Uvetpooir' 

Jewson,  J.  C'^jgh  HolbomVr 

l4u^»  L.  Gardep-rpw,  Londc 

Lacoe,  W.  OsifC9try,  ironmok.„. 

LaiE^,  G.  Dunster-^urt,  Bfindng-liML  mrwh^i 

LMns,  J.  Goyf^ey,  M«piiioiith^i«3inhap.4aBl- 


MicmiM^  ItegiHer. 


vts 


^D|toD,  J.  ami  J.  Liyerpoql,        ^^  __ 
HnRUOlf  R*  Jury  nm»  'P^^  Rfptoy »  SttMf> 


M*ChMii0f  D.  FanehttTdi-ftreet,  meccbBBt 
M'KenA.  X.  MnehatBr,  dnpor. 
Vonatt,  J.  LoHvr  Thamwitmr,  aVxIaaWT. 
Miixgatroyd,  W.  Scwr  Bottom,  Yorkdiirt,  wor- 

MyvnTj*  Prafton,  wine  merdrnt 
Nalih,  J.  Briito),  taaner. 
Htmki,  J.  Liverpool,  merehttit 
Norfhorer,  H.  Nuimy,  SotnerMt,  fhrmer. 
Nuiin.  R.  aiid  T.  FUwr«  GnilMtieeC.  timbcr- 


OOtoT,  T.  TitehfleliUtnet.  cvpenter. 
Ord,  J.  St  Paul'i  Chuicb-yard.  haberdMher. 
PeaoodL,  J.  Mandkester*  merdumt. 
PeeC  O.  and  J.Omter'laDe,ribaiid-Tnamifai*iilw. 
Pilliain,  J.  Cbart,  K«nt>  w0d-«nuher. 
Piekaid.  W.  Knweaboiougli,  lime-burner. 
Pmiwr*  J*  Abergaveonyf  gracar> 
"     '       R.  Truro,  draiyr. 

',  Q»  ToonnKf  outidflr* 


1Uiach.lL8.IIMMp%l 

ftBttii,  IB.  OwfhaM.  ha^ 

0afltti,>flt  Pleeadllly,  AUlmv. 

«lav^  T.  King-rtreet.  SeTcn  Diab,  atoT»«nt» 

manufaetufcr. 
fitepheai,  W.  C.  Weitbury-oii-Tilm,  Oknioeitcr- 

Sttwaad,  H.  CM  BtfrUngtoiKitraet,  TietuaHaih 
Btoakei,  W.  IdTcrpool,  earreraad  glider. 
Thomdike,  J.  Ipswidi*  checae-AMtiM'. 
Turner,  T.  SKiihe  OoWvirtoB,  Budu,  baker 
Vbwicll,  C.  WarminaterrBoen^tancr. 
Vtnee,  W.  liucaa  ttim,T3emmwrfJ  lutl. 
Wataon,  R.  Brttannte^emee,  Oty-road,  eoal- 

marahant. 
WatMm,  T.  TurfCoawiliouic,  St  Jamei'a-atreet, 


Wktts,  S.  YeovU,  Somenetahlre,  banker. 
Whlte^J.  Priiioe^a-rtreeC,StorvyVfitie,  undertaker. 
Whitttagham,  T.  Cheltcnhani,  currier. 


Within^,  U.  Maneheiter,  aiMt^^ 
Wood,S.  Poiwiek,  Heivford,  dealer • 
Wood,  T.  Barbican,  oilman. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankhuptcies,  announced  >>eTween  the  I8th 
and  .30th  November,  1823;  -otracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Oasette. 

BudMnan,  David,  iMtdker  la  Vealflmrket,  Edin- 


burgh. 
Cuthifl, 


DIVIDENDS. 


1,  the  Rev.  Alexander,  minister  in  the  le- 

oood  duiige  of  tike  Ohurah  of  Ayr,'and 


mMbhcr,  and  atatloMr,  In  Ayr. 
CHbaoo,  Thomaa,  maaoo  aad  builder 


illenie,  Colin,  muOuatt  la  GkHgow;  aid di- 
vidtad  on  9di  Deoembav. 


OreeaSiiU,  Ji 

tfaorfhill,  John,  merchant  In  Aberdeen. 
Lavnrie^  A«cMbald.  npholateiv,  Sdtabaqgfa. 
JPLean,  Captain  Hector,  wool  and  kelp  merchant, 
.  CaaalgililaMdorMal]. 
MumoTHuffh,  iplril>4eak 

Pateneo.  John,  nrndiant  in  StbVng. 

Roie,  William,  menki~^ '"  '"" 

Virtue,  Jamei  ft  Co. 


South  Bridae-atreet,  Edinburgh;  a  flxst  divi- 
dend aftarnd  Deonober. 


MoHkt,  John,  merdiant,  LarfHok  i  a  dlvMand  at- 

tcr  9th  December. 
Weir,  William,  ibeepand  eattto  dealer  In  Darler. 


inCHMgow. 


._p«riiliOf 
December) 


UtMand  pfter  6lh  January. 


^licw  WiUiam,  the  deeaiMl,  manuftetuier  to 
Maley;  a  Iburth  and  flatf  dividend  anarteth 


APPOINTMENTS^  PROMOTIONS*  &c. 


IMor  Hen.  J.  Finch,  h.  p.  R.  W.  1. 
Ran.  -''-•■'     * 

1  LtftOda.  Cor.aad  Sub-U.  Hon.  H.  M. 


Lieut*  OoL  la  the  Army,  15 
OctlSfS 


Lt  by  p.  vIceHoaeiey,  pro.  lOOct. 
C.  Heneage,  Cor.  and  SuVLL 


"aS: 


SDnOda.   Lt.BeltoB,A4|.  vice  Towel,  rea.A(^. 

only  6  Nov. 

7  Vet  Surg.  Aadenoo,  lirom  k.  n.  SI 

Dt.  Vet  Surg,  vice  Neebitt  deed 


«Dt. 

11 

It 


Aa.  Sur.  Famden,  from  70  F.  As. 

Surg,  vice  Carter,  dead  dob 

Sun.  M'Roberts  from  7BF.  Surg. 

vice  Cherauide,  h.  p.  90  Oct 

Cor.  Parlride,  Lt  'by  p.  vice  Crole, 

41 F.  do. 

C  Johnion,  Coa.  by  >  dob 

Reg.  Sem.  MiU.  White,  Qua.  Haater. 

vice  BuU,  deed  do. 

Lt  Lane,  Capt  by  p.  vice  Pattoa, 

ret  6  Nov. 

Cor.  Harington,  Lt  by  p.  do. 

W.  Hyde,  Cor.  by  ik  do. 

1 4  Lt  Gen.  Sir  J.  O.  Vandeieur,  ICC  J9. 

CoL  vice  £.  qf  Brfdgewater,  dead, 

28  Oct 

Oren.  Ode.    Bt  M^.  Hon*  R.  Clements.  Capt 

aad  Lt  CoL  by  p.  vice  Packe,  ret 

6  Nov. 

Lt  Lyiter,  Lt  and  Capt  by  p.     do. 

7  F.  Ut  Orr,  Ad^.  vice  Key,  fea.  ^^oiOr 

f  5  Bt  Lt  CoL  Dafaner,  MaJ.  by  p.  vice 

KdifhUey^  pMNn.  l8do. 

litLtBeafe,  Captbyp.  SOdo. 

M  U.  Ifatliiaoa,  Ut  Lt  by  p.       da 

O.  BcMKtek,  M  Lt  by  pb       SVdo. 


t4 
U 

F7 

m 

41 
57 
91 

70 

71 

74 

78 

.9* 


only 
loaob  Aa. 


Q*  K.  Tucker,  Kna.  by  p.  viee  Ben- 

netiinaB.  do. 

Lt  Mi&K,  Ad.  vfteeM'Leod,  tea.  A<U. 

6  Nov. 

Nam,  Aa.  Snig:  vive 

a«70F.  do. 

Lt  Gen.  Sirih,  Atrey,  KX.B.  CoL 

vice  Gen.  N.  Balfour,  dead  St  Oct 

Lt  Crole,  from  11  Dr.  Capt  by  p. 

vice  Johnwn,  cancelled        50  do. 

Aa.  $mg,  Latham,  ftoai  h.  p.  54  F 

Aa.  Surg,  vice  Uulia,  deed    85tlo. 

■na.  Pilfind.  Lt  H«eLeiedlea,dad 

-50  do. 

L.  Carey,  Euk  di. 

Aa.  Sur;^  Rebertaon,  from  57  F.  Aa 

Surg,  vice  Fainden»  8  Dr.    6  Ndr. 

Lt  Dashwood.  Capt  by  p»  viae  Boy, 

J.  Barry,  Ena.  by  p.  do. 

Lt  Vatm,  from  Obm  OorpB»  U.^viee 

Herron,  h.  p.  S4  F.  "  *"* 


-   ^■..  BNov*- 

Staff  Surg.  Ballea»  from  lu  pb  Suhl  . 

vice  M^Robertk  10  Dr.  SO  Oct 
CaptCnilBe,  Mij.  by  V  ▼&»  Ardaa, 

prom.  9  Nov. 

EM.  Beyly,  Lt  vice  Stttkerlead,  let 


W.  E.  SawbrldBai  Ens.  by  a 

"ughei,  from  h.  p.  Sd  B 

Oa.  Ceup.  Qua.  Meat  vlee  Dukaa. 


W.  I.  R.    Lt  Hughes,  from  h.  p.  1 


C0yL  Reg.    Sd  £  Lewi*,  let  Lt  vlee  Buike, 

deed  do. 

R.  Jeflbnon,  Sd  Lt  do. 

Cape  Corpa  {Inf,)  Lt  Harvey,  from  S4  h.  p.  Lt 

^  Vales,  74  F.  ONov. 

IR. Vet  Bn.Lt  RawitamB,  ftem  k.  p.  10 F.  Lt. 

"^    fsoet 
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Jppointm^Ug,Pr<tmoiittMs,  Sfc. 


CDWH 


1  R.  Vet.  Btulii^ut  Kiiox,ftoiali.p.3F.      do; 

CoUlxtt,  from  h.  p.  S6  F.    do. 

— ^—  FleeiOD*  fromh.  p.  Afr.  Coras. 

Fielding,  from  h.  p.  3  F.     do. 

-^— '  Fraaer,  from  h.  p.  56  F.     do. 

: NiehoUf,  from  h.  p.  31  F.  do. 

Johncon,  from  h.  p.  5  F.    do. 

ThomaoD*  from  Ute9  Vet  Bn. 

Lt.  do. 

At.  Surg.  Keoghoc,  from  h.  p.  44  F. 

As.  Surg.  dOb 

Lt.  Bell,  from  h.  p.  9  Gn.  Bn.  Lt.do. 

■  •■     Stewart,  from  h.  p.  95  F.    do. 

O'Neill,  fttmi  h.  p.  83  F.    do. 

Dickens,  from  h.  p.  28  F.  do. 

Kirkley,  from  h.  p.  Rifle  Brig. 

do. 

Butler,  from  h.  p.  37  F.      do. 

WaddeU,  from  h.  p.  48  F.  do. 

'    •    M'  Grath,  from  h.  p.  96  F.  do. 

Griesbach,  from  h.  p.  Meu- 

'  ron's  Rcig.  Lt.  do. 

Staff  As.  Surg.  Lawder,  As.  Surg.  do. 

Lt.  Crofton,  from  h.  p.  Yk.  Lt.  Inf. 

VoLLt.  do. 

(  Waters,  from  h.  p.  83  F.     do. 

—  (XReilly,  from  h.  p.  6Gn.Bn. 
do* 

M*Keuie,  from  h.  p.  7S  F.  do. 

Scarman,  from  h.  p,  67  F.  do. 

CBeime,  from  h.  p.  96  F.  do. 

Bow«n,  from  h.  p.  65  F.    do. 

■  DieksoD,  from  h.  p.  f5  F.  do. 
Ens.  Harrison,  from  h.  p.  81  F.  Ens. 

vice  Ctreenham,  ret  list.  dOb 
Lttia,  A4).  vice  Yellon,  ret 

Ust  do. 

As.  Surg.  Gardiner,  from  h.  p.  53  F. 

As.  Sulg.  do. 

UnaUac?ied. 

Ua^  Hon,  R.  P.  Arden,  from  84  F. 
Lt  OoL  of  InH  by  p.  Tioe  M.  Gen. 
Chab«t,  let  SO  Get  IMS. 

,  Hospital  Staff: 

Surs.  Maling,  fkom  h.  p.  Surg,  yiee 

Clarke,  prom.  3  July,  18S3. 

As.  Surg.  (Siflbrd,  from  h.  p.  68  F. 

As.  Surg,  vice  Finlayson,  canodled 

980et 

— ~—  Magrath,  from  h.  p.  SO  Dr. 

As.  Sarg.  vice  Lawder,  9  R.  Vet 

Bn.  6  Nov. 

Hosp.  As.  Gallagher,  from  h.  p>  Hoa. 

As.  vice  Lougn,  h.  p.  93  Oct 

J.  WyUe,  Hosp.  As.  vice  Neill,  70  F. 

6  Nov. 

Exchanges, 

Lt  Cot  Popham,  from  94  F.  with  Lt  CoL  Fle- 
ming, h.  p.  53  F. 

MiOor  Jooion,  from  93  F.  with  Major  Allen,  h.  p. 
10  F. 

Bt  Mig.  MadLworth,  ftxMn  13  Dr.  rec  dili:  witt 
Capt  Herman,  h.  p.  8  Dr. 

Capt  Webb,  from  Rifle  Brig.  do.  with  Captain 
Stevenson,  h.  p.  IS  F. 

Ueut  Towdl,  tmoL  3  Dr  G.  dowlth  Lieut  Todd, 
h.  p.  8  Dr. 

Smith,  from  4  Dr.  O.  do.  with  Ueut  Nash, 

h.  p.  91  Dr. 

Grayson,  frcAn  15   F.    with   Lieut   Ham- 


mond, h.  p.  94  F." 
—  M*Leod  f^ 


1  fhm  95  F.  with  Ueut  O'Brieii,  h. 

p.  99  Dr. 
Cornet  Cunniiighame,  from  5  Dr.  G.  rec  Aft 

with  CornetSir  W.  H.  Clarke,  Bt.  h.  p. 
Ensign  Young,  from  17  F.  with  Ensign  Farwdl, 

rUiichd,  from  97  F.  with  Ensign  Sleator.  60  F. 


fioslgn  CoUingib  tma  60  F.  ne.  diC  vttli  I 

FbtheigUl.h.^85F. 
Aaalit  Suig.  M*ainto(ik.  from  1  Dr.  with  AsaiiC 

Surg.  TedUe,hvp.89F. 

■  Resignations  and  RctiremrnU. 

Mai.  Gen.  FIse.  Chabot  late  of  5  F. 
C6i  H.  P.  L'Estrange,  King's  County  Mil. 
Lieut  CoL  Packe,  Gren.  Gds. 
Capt  Patton,  19  Dr. 

Roy.  71  F. 

Ueut  Sutherland,  99  F. 

Appointment  Cancelled, 
Capt  Johnson,  41  F. 

Deaths, 

Gen.  Sir  A.  Fkrrington,  fit.  Roy.  Art  Director 
General  of  the  FMd  Train,  Dep.  Blackhotfh. 
Kent  3  Nov.  1893. 

—  Barclay,  late  of  Roy.  Marines,  Taunton. 

iSdOb 

Liait  General  Pedie,  East  India  Comp.  Serv. 

ApriL 
Mi^.  Gen.  Steuart,  late  of  1st  F.  Edinburrii.  Sqi.  93 

Durand,  East  India  Comn.  Sctv.  Fort 

St  George,  East  Indies,  94  Dec  1899. 

CoL  Uniacke,  h.p.  104  F.  31  Oct 

Chichester,  Cardigan  MIL  98  Oct 

Lieut  Col.  Miller,   87F.  GlM 


Bengal, 
ITlKy. 


— .— ^  Earl  o/Athkme,  h.  p.  95  F. 

8ir  M.  Grant,  K.Cfi.  h.  p.  Poitagal 

Serv.  MacKrach,  near  Granton.  99  Oet 
Capt  Lemxm,  h.  p.  R.  Wagg,  Train,  95  Oct 
KeUy  h.  p.  W  F.  Clashmoie,  YouvhaU, 

91  Oct 

Oardtaier,  h.  p.  89  F.  ^leworth.  Middlesex. 

16Sept 

Hunt  h.  p.  York  Rang.  London,    17  Jniy . 

\        Ubaldini,  n.  p.  Malta  R«t 

de  Harling,  h.  p.  9  Dr.^rm.  Log.    7  Nov. 

Taylor,  oflatel  Vet  Bn.  St  Acban,  9  May. 

.Finch,  of  late  9  Vet  Bn.  10  Oct 

Lieut  Stuart  39  F.  Corfu,  93  Aug. 

Bowra,  64  F.  L  of  Wight  8  Nov. 

HoK.  F.  LaaoeUea,  67  F.  London. 

J.  Gordon,  late  Invalids,  July. 

Doughty,  do.  99  Oet 

— —  Rusnton,  do.  94  Jan. 

Aitkin,  of  late  4  Vet  Bn.  Jedburgh,  North 

Briton,  10  Sept 

Museen,  h.  p.  3  Dr. 

Crawford,  h.  p.  9  F.  Lambeth,         94  Sept 

Daniel,  h.  p.  19  F.  Wheelock,  Chrihiiek 

19  Oct 

Df'lgh  Ii-  P'  -'"  F. 

-i— Bait,  h^^tG  F. 

DiinAld  CampU'll,  b,  p.  S7  P. 

—  Hmlkenip  h+  p*  [>5  V, 

rnjjickt>,  h.  ji.  m  F. 

Duff,  h,  p,  firf  F.  lileofMan, 

— —  Ruddiniuu,  h,  p.  ^  F< 
— —  Andrew 9r  h..  n*  81  F* 

—  Prterlj  h,  p.  S8  F, 

PittOH*  Ibte  6  Vot  Uit 

Fitj,  lu  p,  Roirs  Reft. 

Rnbrrtjon,  Stirling,  IdIL  Edinbur^,  95  Otft. 

Ens.  Le  Me^urier,  h^  p.  9  F.  15  Mar. 

Clierpy.  h*  y*  1^  V*  14  Dec 

Chap.  I'tLk-to,  h*  p.  SklUnn  Regt  ^ 

Qu.M  i-^t.  ftiiU.  VI  Dr.  Cork,  *         91  Oct 

^  Andrawi,  h.  p^  72  F.  99  Jan. 

.  EUioet,  So.  Devon  MUit 


96^ 
9fNov. 
Aug. 
10  July. 
99  Oet 
13  Sept 
91  Mj^ 
18  Feb. 
80et 


Med.  Dep.  Surg.  GruskopflT*  h.  p.  1  Dr.  < 
Leg.  91  Apr. 

-  Surg.  Duqn.  Ayr,  MUit 

-  StalTAsait  Surg.  Rossiter,  Frame, 

life,  7  Sept 

>  Assist  Surg.  Duval,  h.  p.  1  Lt  Inf. 


Germ. 


Purv.  Sherrin,  h.  pw 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
Feb.  3.    At  Surat  the  Lady  of  Edward  Grant, 
Elq.  of  the  QvU  Service,  Bombay  Bstabiisfament 
of  ason. 

95.  At  Madras,  the  Lady  of  J.  Madeod,  Esq.  of 
a  son. 

Auf.  16.    At  Mount  Atlas,  Jamalea,  the  Lady 
of  Hinton  SpaMhig.  Esq.  M.  D.  of  a  daughter. 


97.  In  GeorgcTs  Square,  Mrs  Qiptala  Martrwwie, 
of  a  daughter. 

Oct,  30l  At  Copenhagen,  the  Consort  of  Prince 
WilOam  of  Hesse,  of  a  daughtar. 

31.  At  Bafaiamoon,  the  Lady  of  James  Camcfy. 
Esq.  of  a  dau^ter. 

Noei  7.  AtBraddn,  the  Lady  af  Jolm Onthrie, 
Esq.  banker,  of  a  daughter. 


RBguter.^-^Bitihg;  Marriages^  and  Deaths, 


.theLadyof  JOMph 
m,  Mn  Alex.  Bum* 


,  near  Qiugowr  Mn  W.  D. 


7.  iBTmknMe^Londoi 

Hume,  Esq.  M.  P.  of  a  daUj 

.  At  <Mtteld,  E»t  LoChi 

i  At'fhDok,  near  StitUpg,  Mn  MicUng,  of 

twin  MHM. 

12.  At  PorMnoiith,  the  Ladyof  MiOor-^cnena 
Sir  Jamci  Lyon.  K.  C,  B.  oT  a  dau«hter. 

^  At  Cargen,  the  Lady  of  WlUiam  Stothert, 
Em>  of  a  daughter. 

14*  At  Behnont,  the  Lady  of  Mathew  Fortescoe. 
Eiq.  of  a  daughter.    .  ^     ^     , 

15.  Lady  Dunbar  of  Boalh,  of  a  son. 
le.  At  Greenbank, 

Blsir,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mn  Clarke  of  Comrle,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mn  William  Young,  Great  King  Street,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Whettfield  House,  the  Lady  of  Mark 
Sprot,  Esq.  Of  Oamkfak,  of  a  daughter,  ttiU-bom. 

16.  At  Greenock,  the  Lady  of  Lieut-Colonel 
Douglas,  79th  R^ment,  of  a  son. 

lirXt  Blackheath,  the  Lady  of  Captahi  P.  H. 
^Bridges,  R.  N.  oC  a  daughter. 

-I^At  Shrubhill.  Leith  Walk,  the  Lady  of  John 
Mansftdd,  Esq.  of  a  daughter, 
fa  At  HUlhousefleld,  Mn  James  Borthwick,  of 

—  Mn  Tod,  48,  Charlotte  Square,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

«5.  At  Lardigrove,  near  Edinburgh.  Mn  Dr 
Mvrison,  of  a  son,  being  her  fifteenth  child. 

Laiely.  In  Castle  Street,  the  Lady  of  Colmel 
O'Connel,  73d  Regiment,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan.  «l.  At  Googry,  East  Indies,  Joseph  Wool- 
ley.  Esq.  assistant-suTveon  3d  battalion  6th  Regi. 
ment,  to- Mary,  eldest  dauehter  of  Lieut-Colonel 
W.  O.  Maxwell,  tommandmg  that  battalion. 

F«&.8,  At  Bexigal,  Thomas  Reid  Davidson,  Esq. 
of  the  dvil  Service,  to  Helen  Elisa,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Lieut-Colonel  J.  Paton,  Commissary-Ge- 
neral in  Bengal. 

June  a.  At  Bombay,  Donald  Smith  Young,  Esq. 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Medical  Ser- 
vice, Madras  Establishment,  to  Mary,  second 
daughter  of  Campbell  Mackintosh;  Esq.  of  Dal- 
mlgavie,  Inverness-shire. 

Jnlu  14.  (O.  S.)  At  St  PeCenburgb,  Colhi 
Campbell  Saven,  Esq.  merchant,  St  Petenburgh, 
to  Miss  Marjory  Forman.  of  that  dty. 

Oct.  17.  At  Kingsburgh,  Isle  of  Skye,  the  Rev. 
Roderick  M*Leod,  minister  of  Braekadale,  to 
Miss  Ann  M*Doiiald  (  and  on  Nov.  Sd,  George 
Gun,  Esq.  to  Miss  Margaret  M'DonaJd,  both 
daughten  of  D.  M'Donald,  Esq.  of  Skeabost 

n.  At  Sheriff  MiU,  near  Elf^n,  Alex.  Suther- 
and,  Esq.  Rose  Valley,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  John 

S7. '  AtDenlbie,  Thomas  Dickson,  Esq.  of  Lon- 
don, to  Mary,  second  daughter  of  Lleut.<!olonel 
Carruthen  of  DenMe. 

30.  At  Wandsworth.  Axeliitaald  Montgomery 
Maxwell,  t^aptaiu  in  the  Royal  Aittllery,  to  Mary, 
third  daughter  of  John  Falconer  Atlec,  Esq.  of 
West  Hill  House,  Wandsworth. 

Nev.  1.  James  Webster,  Esq.  of  Balmuir,  For- 
-  —       -     ,  Enk,  to  I"    - 


Darshire,  and  of  West  Ham^ 
beth  Ramsay,  of  M  ^k  Lane. 

3.  At  Bush  House,  Fitherrowi  Ueut  Patrick 
Kerr,  Royal  IMry,  to  Helen,  daughter  of  Mr 
Robert  Mttcheflrwood-merchant 

4.  In  Castle  Street,  Lieut  Henir  Steele,  of  the 
Royal  Nkvy,  to  Margaret,  third  daughter  of  the 
late  Capt^  John  Stenhouse,  of  the  SOth  Regi- 
ment of  Foot  . 

—  At  Haddington,  Mr  James  Gftaon,  Co  Mary 
Ann,  youngest  daughter  of  the  lale  flSpbert  Somer- 
ville,  Esq.  surgeon  there^ 

fi.  At  Barossa  Place,  Perth,  Mr  William  Wilson, 
bookseller,  Edinburgh,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daugh<. 
ter  of  the  late  John  White,  Esq. 

la  At  Mary-le-boae  Church,  London,  Walter 
Stevepson  Davidson,  .Esq.  of  Inchmarlo,  Kin- 
eardineshire,  to  Anne,  only  daughter  of  Gilbert 

—  At  Stirling,  John  Telford,  Esq.  cashier  of 
the  Stirl^  Bsiik,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of 
Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  of  Glenny,  late  Provost  of 
Stirling. 

IS.  AtPolmatty  Glen,  Urquhart,  Invcmess^hiie, 
Sir  Charles  Chamben.  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Juoicatnre  at  Bombay,  to  Isa- 


Ul 

bella,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Maior  Wm* 
Wilson,  ofPohnally. 

>-  James  BegtHe,  M.  D.  to  Eliaa,  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Robert  Speare,  Esq.  of  MiUbank, 
Cheshire. 

13.  At  Auchindinny,  Mr  James  Ritchie,  sta- 
tioner, Edinburgh,  to  Janet,  eldest  daughter^of 
Mr  George  Laing,  V'VSF  manu&cturer  thece. 

15.  Lieut-Coionel  Colquhoun,  to  Mazdalene,  - 
fourth  daughter  of  John  Stein,  Esq..of  iCennet- 
pans. 

17*  Henry  BeUenden^  Ker,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  London,  to  Eliaabeth  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of 
Edward  Clarke,  Esq.  of  Cheshunt,  Herts. 

19.  At  Staple  Grove  near  Taunton,  Major 
Stepney  Cowell,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  to 
Euphemia  Jemima,  eldest  daughter  of  General 
Jbhn  Murray,  and  sister  to  Mi^r-General  Murray, 
Lleutemmt-Govemor  of  Demerara. 

t4.  At  Glasgow,  Matthew  Fleming,  Esq.  mer- 
chant, to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Ilobert 
Strang,  Elsq. 

—  At  Kinnabsr.  near  Montrose,  WUfiam  Smart. 
Ekq.  of  Cononsyth,  to  William,  daughter  to  R 
Gibson,  Esq, 

—  At  Millfleld,  by  Leven,  Mr  Henry  Balfour, 
Duxle,  to  Agnes,  (ddest  daughter  of  Mr  Robert 
Bisset,  Millfleld. 

25.  At  Glasgow,  Henry  Houldsworth,  jun.  Esq. 
to  Helen,  only  daughter  of  the  late  James  Hamil- 
ton, Esq.  of  Glasgow. 

—  At  Dolphin0&ton,  Mr  Samuel  Johnston,  Bar- 
bauchlaw,  to  Christiana  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr 
James  Cunningham. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  David  Robertson,  mer- 
diant,  Grangemouth,  to  Euphemia,  daughter  of 
John  Charles,  Esq.  Sciennes  Street 

27.  At  the  Manse  of  Methlick«  James  Nicol,  Esq. 
advocate  in  Aberdeen,  to  Barbara,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  George  Allan,  minister  of  New- 
hills. 

29.  At  Rankillor  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mr  John 
C.  Tweedie,. merchant,  Leith,  to  Helen,  only 
daughter  of  Alexander  Cunningham,  Esq. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  on  Saturoay,  Sir  Abraham 
Elton,  Bart  of  Cleveden  Court,  Somerset,  to 
Mary,  eldest  daushUr  of  the  late  WiUiam  Stewart* 
Esq.  of  Castle  Stewart,  and  niece  of  Keonethl 
Earl  of  Seaforth. 

•»        DEATHS 

Dee.  H.  1822.  At  Canton,  Captain  Thomas  San- 
ders,  of  the  Orwell,  Indiaman. 

Feb»  1 1, 1823.  At  Chunar,  Bengal,  Lieut  Geoise 
Gordon,  of  the  21st  Regiment,  N.  L  and  F(M 
Adiutaitt  at  Chuxuv . 

Afar.  20.  At  Fort  Maribwough,  Beocoolen,  the 
lady  ot  Lieut-Cokmel  M'Innes,  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  service. 

Aprii  21.  At  Choadxinghow,  East  Indies,  Lieut, ' 
John  Hadawa^,  2'lth  Native  Infbntry,  Bengal, 
surveyor  of  Government  lands  in  Roehil^nnd, 
and  eldest  son  of  the  late  Patrick  Hadaway,  E^. 

Aw.  3a  At  St  Thomas's  in  the  East,  Jamaim, 
Mn  Monro  of  Novar. 

Oct.  3.  At  Raaay  House,  the  same  day  with  her 
brother,  James  M'Leod  of  Rasay,  Mn  Martin  of 
Attadale. 

4.  At  Xerei  de  la  Frontera,  in  Spain,  James 
Gordon,  Esq.  senior  partner  of  the  oM  established 
house  of  Gordon  dc  Co.  of  said  city. 

11.  At  Auchtermuchty,  Mr  James  Bowce,  sui^ 
geon,  aged  74. 

16.  At  his  residence,  in  the  Royal  Anenal, . 
Woolwich,  Lieut-General  Baily  Willington,  Cok>- 
nel  Commandant  of  the  2d  Battalioa  of  the  Royal 
Regiment  of  Artillery. 

19.  At  Perth.  Mn  Hosaek,  wifb  of  Dr  Hoftuk, 
pl^ysldan  there,  latesurgeon  to  his  Blajesty's  forces. 

2a  At  Edinburgh,  David  Rutherford,  youngest 
son  of  the  Rev.  James  RuOierfiord,  minister  of 
Hownam. 

24.  At  Musselburgh,  Mn  WUliam  Cluirles,  jun. 

25.  At  EUe,  Fifeshire,  Dr  John  Croley,  late 
•nrgeon  to  the  Canadian  North-West  Company. 

—  At  Lynlish,  near  Granton,  Lieut  Cokmel  Sir 
MaxweU  Chant,  K.C.B.  lateof  the  42d  Highlftnd- 
ero. 

26.  At  Gremstop  Lodge,  Yorkshire,  Mn  Hag- 
gerston,  Jun.  of  ElUnghjun. 

—  At  Muttonhole,  Mr  Robert  Renton,  farmer 
there. 

27.  At  Rfaik,  Mr  Thomas  Arras,  Aimer,  Craig- 
crook. 
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so*  Utxf  Roper  PaUnw  yoimgctt  daughter  of 
Mr  John  Pattm,  builder. 

—  Soddeoiy,  Robert  EDlot.  liq.  of  PtDBlcte- 
hUL 

51.  At  die  Hague,  of  apoftaqr,  Uie  Eerl  of 


—  AC  Newbigring.  JtuMelbuigh,  Cepteto  Jobn 
ThoDuon,  late  of  the  69th  regiment 

Nov.  1.  At  Attooa,  Mr  H.  W.  Von  OosfeenbeKg. 
ope  of  the  veterans  of  the  Gennaa  Literature  and 
r^etry,  haring  nearly  completed  his  88th  year. 

—  At  Inveresk,  Mrs  Taylor,  wife  of  John  Tay- 
kK«  Esq.  of  the  BzdMquer. 

^  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Kennedy,  wife  of  Jamea 
Kennedy,  Esq.  M.  D.  phytldan. 

—  At  DunflHea,  Miss  Margaret  Lawxie,  youn^ 
er  stater  of  the  late  General  Sb  Robert  Lawrie  of 
MazweUflD.  Bart. 

—  At  tim  Bank.  Walter  Ritehiej  Bm}.  late 
Lieutenant  14th  Light  Dragoons. 

S.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  George  Witaoo.  writer. 

—  At  Bdinburi^,  Mr  John  Spenoe,  loUdtoc  In 
the  Supreme  Coorts  of  Scotland. 

8.  At  15,  London  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mr  J6hn 
Wririit,  merdumt. 

Jr  At  the  CastlehiU,  Bdtabuxgfa.  Mz  Andrew 
Ilodiead,  muslcal-anstrument  maker,  in  the  86th 
year  of  Ids  age. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Rebeoea,  seoood  dinghtrr  of 
Mr  William  Boyd,  W.S. 

-:.  At  Balbegno,  in  Rhioardineihire,  Mn  Ram< 
say.  wilit  of  Captain  Thomas  Ramsay,  half-pay 
l^hfbot. 

—  At  Bbuikheath,  General  Sir  Anthony  Far- 
rington,  Bart  D.CL.  commandant  of  the  Xstbat. 
tahon  royal  artillery,  and  director  general  of  the 
field  trafn  department,  aged  83;  he  bad  been  iar 
the  army  68  years,  and  was  the  oldest  oflloer  in  the 
British  service. 

4.  At  the  Manse  of  Urquhart,  Sanii.  Loutaa, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Smitii  of  Petty. 

^  At  New  Saughton,  John  HopTWataon,  se* 
cond  son  of  the  deceased  James  Watson,  Esq.  of 
aaughton,  aged  6  years. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Robfna,  ] 
of  Mr  Alexander  Doughs,  W.  i 

5.  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Jane  Giant  Stanpion, 
hter  of  John  Simpson^  Esq.  late  c 


in  the  S7th  regiment  of  fboc,  formerly  c 
the  InvemesMhlre  militia. 

—  The  Honourable  Frederidi  Eden^  eMestson 
of  Lord  Henley* 

—  At  Kettle  Manse,  Fife,  Hele^  Monericff, 
flftti  daufriiter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Barclay. 

At  Londoo,  in  her  SOth  year,  Mary,  only 
:  of  the  late  Robert  HamUton,  &q.  of 

m,  Upper  Canada. 

At  Weymouth,  Cokmel  Chichester,  of  Ar- 
lington, Devonshire. 

.—  At  Berwick,  suddenly,  Mr  Henry  Rldiard- 
aoa,  proprielor  and  prhiter  of  the  Berwick  Adver- 


^life  of  John  W^gham,  Jun. . 
Esq. -in  the. 


»  Ann  White,  wife  of  John  W)| 
Salisbttry  Road,  Edinburgh. 

6.  At  Wlkirk,  Charles  Wkintosb, 
S8th  year  of  his  age. 

7.  At  Edhibufgh.  Nid  Gow,  son  of  Mr  Nn- 
thanld  Gow,  mttilc4dler. 

^  At  Mussdbuigh,  Jessy,  youngsat  daugl^ter 
of  Mr  Oeoige  Stuart,  merchant  there. 

la  At  BMftat,  the  Rev.  Josfan  Alexander,  pas- 
tor of  the  Reftmned  -Presbyterian  congrnpitlon 
there,  and  teaoher  of  mathematies  in  the  Belftat 
Academy. 

.—  At  Edinburgh,  Anna,  eldest  daughter  of 
David  George  Smdeman,  Esq.  Springlaod. 

■■■  Mrs  Stewart  of  AMerston. 

—  Mr  Charles  Broughton,  W.  S.  aooountantin 
Edinbursh. 

11.  Robert  Lorimer,  Esq.  of  Hcdmhcad,  reai- 
^Miiff  at  Kirkland,  near  Sanquhar. 

—  At  Kingsbams,  MrsMoocrieir,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  David  Moncriefr  of  Whitewells,  minister  of 
Redgorton. 

—  At  London,  Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards. 
If.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Sibbald,  archl-r 


13.  AtfidtadM|^DavtdF( 
in  the  Supreme  Courta. 

li..  At  Edinburgh.  Mta  Ron,  widow  of  Hagh 
Roas»  Esq.  of  Kerse. 

—  AtEdinburgh.  Mr  John  M^y,  baker. 

15.  At  London,  the  Earl  of  F  ^ 


ptexy,  John 
ney-General|. 
mOltla  of  that  island. 


16.  At  Edinbunh,  Henrietta,  ] 
ter  of  Sir  Robert  Dundas,  Bart 

—  At  Kirkden,  the  Rev.  William  1 

niater  of  that  paxiih,  in  the  90th  year  ofl 
and  40th  of  bis  ministry. 

—  At  Dumbarton,  Waller,  youi^estsan  of  Mr 
Ardilbald  Colquhoun.  writer. 

—  At  Smcaton,  Lady  Budian  Hepburn,  wUew 
of  Sir  Oeoma  Buchan  Hepburn,  Bart  one  of  the 
Barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  r     * 

^  At  Glasgow,  Mr  Robert  Wa( 
agedS9. 

—  At  Balveny,  Captafai  A.  Cameron,  late  of 
the  SooU  Brigade. 

17.  At  Inneigellie,  Robert  Lumsdaine,  Biq.  of 
InnergdUe. 

-.  At  Hexham.  Elisabeth,  inftnt  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  James  Richardson,  minister  of  die  Pies- 
bvterian  Church  there. 

—  At  Port  Emot,  John  Earl  of  SkGenneM. 
^  At  Methven  Manser  the  Rev.  John  Dowe. 

minister  of  that  parish,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  m^ 
and  51st  of  his  ministry. 

18.  At  14,  George  Sbreet,  Mn  TUiacr,  iaam^ 
"at  Newbattle. 

a  eaat  of  his  broCber,  the 
Ridit  Hon.  the  Eari  of  Budian.-4ho  Right  IleiL 
T»knas  Lord  Erskine,  K.  T.  third  son  oftfia  de- 
ceased Henry  David,  Earl  of  Buchaub  e  Privy 
Councillor  and  kite  Lord  High  ChaoceOor  of  Bng- 
hmd.  Hte  Lordship  u  suceeeded  hi  Jus  title  and 
estates  by  the  Hon.  David  Montague  Enhine.  hb 
ddest  son,  late  sfnbysartnr  to  the  United  States  of 


America. 
19.  Ath 


is.  Athis  house  in  < 
near.  Esq.  banker  in  Ei 

—  John  Wilson,  Esq  of  C 
in  Dundee. 

to.  In  Roxburgh  Street.  Robert,  flg^flbtidsA 
SOB  of  Mr  Adam  AwVtmw. 
.   —  At  hta  house,  HUnter-Sqoare,  Mx  John  Fee- 
gbion,  clothier. 

—  West  Beak.  PortobeOo.  Alexaadcr.  fourth 
son  of  Mr  Alesander  Guthrie,  bookselier.  r  " 


f  LAt  Us  house.  Trinity  Squakn.  London,  John 
ROebuekvEsq. 

fX,  At  iMerton,  Mr  Rdtet  Jbhastont,  lale 
merchant.  PortrGhttgow. 

X5.  AttEdiirtmrgh,MrtMarionBdl,wUbofMr 
Andrew  Steete.  pt  CrosswoodhiU,  W.& 

94.  In  New  Palace  Vard,  Westminster,  Lon- 
don, Mrs  Bankes,  wUbof  IhAHon.  Member  tat 
Corse  Castto, 

— At  Greenbank,  near  Glaigow,  Mn  Jasn  Bmea 
wift  of  William  Davidson  Blair.  Esq. 

fSi  At  Edinburgh.  Mrs  Isabdla  Cochnne^  sew 
lict  of  Mr  James  Taykw,  Mound  Place. 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Mary  Aooke  Geva,  Infiurt. 
daui^ter  of  Sir  James  Rlddd.  Bart 

—  At  Edinburgh*  Charle*.  youMest  son  of 
Charles  Tawae.  Eaq,  W.  5.^  _^^ 

S7.  In  Graham  Street,  RobeoTBardaT,  only 
sonof  Mr  Jaba.Sinv  accountant  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland. 

Uielu,  At  Petersbuigh,  the  cridwaled  $tci- 
bdt  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of 
musieal  oompoaitiooas  among  which,  fa  the  line 
onera  of  RomMod  Juliet  He  had  resided  Cbr 
fllteen  years  in  St  Petenburgh.  and  acquiieJ  a 
large  fortune. 

—  At  London,  Cokmd  Lyon,  In  hk  5Gth  year. 
He  expired  In  the  arms  of  his  ton.  Captain  Lyon, 
of  the  Heda,  recently  returned  ftom  the  North- 
em  Expedition.  . 

—  At  the  Manse  oi  Olammls,  on  the  S3d  ult. 
Bartiara.  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Lyon. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Min  Jon  BaU]ie»  5«.  Queen 


PrMed  by  Jtmu  BtManiyn^md  CcEiimbmgh, 
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